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PREFACE. 


The  design  of  the  present  work  is  to  furnish  a  convenient  and  popular 
Library  Edition  of  the  most  celebrated  Speeches  and  Addresses,  forensic  and 
parliamentary,  of  the  principal  Orators  and  Statesmen  of  America.  It 
contains  many  which  have  never  before  been  included  in  any  collection ; 
and  heretofore  inaccessible  to  the  student  and  general  reader.  As  far  as 
attainable,  specimens  of  the  eloquence  of  the  Continental  Congress  have  been 
given,  which  fully  illustrate  the  principles  and  portray  the  suflFerings  of  the 
Revolutionary  Period.  Many  entire  speeches  from  the  debates  in  Congress, 
since  the  year  1789,  under  the  present  organization  of  the  Government,  will 
also  be  found  in  this  work.  Selections  from  the  earnest  and  able  discussions 
in  the  State  Conventions  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  also  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work ;  and  thus 
render  it  valuable  as  a  means  of  acquiring  an  understanding  of  that  important 
instrument. 

The  biographical  sketches,  preceding  the  selections  from  the  works  of 
each  orator,  are  intended  to  present  a  brief  outline  of  their  lives  and  public 
services,  the  limited  space  allowed  for  that  portion  of  the  work  precluding 
more  extended  notices.  The  analytical  index  attached  to  the  work  may 
render  it  generally  useful  as  a  book  of  reference. 

The  want  of  a  work  of  this  kind  is  too  obvious  to  make  any  apology 
necessary  for  its  publication  at  the  present  time.  Should  its  success  warrant 
such  a  course,  another  series,  embracing  the  more  becent  and  Lrvma  osatobs, 
prepared  upon  the  same  plan,  will  be  offered  to  the  public. 
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In  closing,  the  Editor  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  numerous 
individuals  from  whom  he  has  received  valuable  assistance,  and  especially 
to  his  brother,  George  IL  Moore ;  to  Mrs.  Laura  TTolcott  Gibbs,  for  permission 
to  copy  the  miniature  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  painted  by  her,  and  now  in  her 
possession ;  to  Dr.  John  TV.  Francis,  for  the  extension  of  his  usual  courtesies ; 
to  Mr.  Henry  T.  Tuckcrman,  for  valuable  suggestions ;  to  Mr.  William  Hunter, 
of  the  State  Department,  Washington,  for  tlio  material  contained  in  the 
sketch  of  his  father's  life;  to  the  Libraries  of  tlie  New  York  Historical 
Society,  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  tlie  New  York  Society  Library, 
and  the  Astor  Library,  as  well  as  to  the  officers  of  these  Institutions  for  the 
facility  with  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  use  of  their  valuable 
collections. 
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AMERICAN   ELOQUENCE. 


JAMES   OTIS. 

Thi  subject  of  this  memoir,  descended  in  the  fifth  generation  from  John  Otis,  who  oame 
OTer  from  England  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  settled  at 
Hingham,  was  born  on  the  5th  of  February,  1725,  in  the  family  mansion,  at  Great  Marshes,  now 
West  Barnstable,  Massachusetts.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  youth.  Pursuing  his  olaagioal 
studies  under  the  guidance  of  the  Reverend  Jonathan  Russel,  minister  of  the  parish  in  which  he 
liyed,  he  entered  Harvard  College  in  June,  1739,  and  took  his  first  degree  in  1748.  "During 
the  first  two  years  of  his  college  life,^'  says  his  biographer,  "  his  natural  ardor  and  vivacity  made 
his  society  much  courted  by  the  elder  students,  and  engaged  him  more  in  amusement  than  in 
study ;  but  he  changed  his  course  in  tUc  junior  year,  and  began  thenceforward  to  give  indica- 
tions of  great  talent  and  power  of  application.^^  The  only  record  of  his  having  taken  any  part 
in  the  usual  collegiate  courses,  is  that  of  a  syllogistic  disputation,  on  receiving  his  first  degree. 

At  college,  excepting  his  two  first  years,  he  was  serious  in  his  disposition  and  steady  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies.  When  he  came  home  during  the  vacations,  being  so  devoted  to  his 
books,  he  was  seldom  seen ;  and  the  near  neighbors  to  his  father^s  dwelling  would  sometimes 
only  remark  his  return  after  he  had  been  at  home  a  fortnight.  Though  enveloped  and  marked 
with  some  of  the  gravity  and  abstraction  natural  to  severe  application,  he  would  occasionally 
discover  the  wit  and  humor  which  formed,  afterwards,  striking  ingredients  in  his  character.  A 
small  party  of  young  people  being  assembled  one  day  at  his  father^s  house,  when  he  was  at  home 
during  a  college  vacation,  he  had  taken  a  slight  part  in  their  sports,  when,  after  much  persua- 
sion, they  induced  him  to  play  a  country  dance  for  them  with  his  violin,  on  which  instrument 
he  then  practised  a  little.  The  set  was  made  up,  and  after  they  were  fairly  engaged,  he  suddenly 
stopped,  and  holding  up  his  fiddle  and  bow,  exclaimed,  "So  Orpheus  fiddled,  and  so  danced  the 
brutes !  '^  and  then  tossing  the  instrument  aside,  rushed  into  the  garden,  followed  by  the  disap- 
pointed revellers,  who  were  obliged  to  convert  their  intended  dance  into  a  frolicsome  chase  after 
the  fugitive  musician. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Otis  to  qualify  himself  for  the  practice  of  law,  but  he  did  not 
engage  in  the  appropriate  studies  for  that  purpose  immediately  on  leaving  college.  He  wisely 
devoted  nearly  two  years  to  the  pursuits  of  general  literature  and  science.  Intending  thereby  to 
establish  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  his  professional  studies.  In  1745  he  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law,  in  the  o£Bce  of  Jeremiah  Gridley,  at  that  time  the  most  eminent  lawyer  in  the 
province ;  and  on  completing  those  studies,'  he  removed  to  Plymouth,  and  practised  there  during 
the  years  1748  and  1749.  Finding  the  "narrow  range  of  country  business''  unsuited  to  his 
powers,  he  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  soon  rose  to  the  highest  position  in  his  profession, 
being  often  called  upon  from  other  colonies  and  distant  provinces  for  legal  assistance  and  advioe. 


JA1CE8  0TIS. 


of  fire ;  with  a  prompUtade  of  classical  allusions,  a  depth  of  researchf  a  rapid  summary  of 
historioal  events  and  dates,  a  provision  of  legal  authorities,  a  prophetic  glance  of  his  eyes  into 
ftttnrity,  and  a  rapid  torrent  of  impetaons  eloquence,  he  hurried  away  all  before  him.  American 
ind^>endence  was  then  and  there  bom.  The  seeds  of  patriots  and  heroes,  to  defend  the  Non 
tine  Dii»  animo&tu  infant^*  to  defend  the  vigorous  youth,  were  then  and  there  sown«  Every 
man  of  an  inmiense  crowded  audience  appeared  to  me  to  go  away  as  I  did,  ready  to  take  arms 
against  Writs  of  Assistance.  Then  and  there  was  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act  of  opposition 
to  the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great  Britain.  Then  and  there  the  child  Lidependence  was  bom. 
In  fifteen  years,  L  e.  in  1776,  he  grew  up  to  manhood  and  declared  himself  free.''  The  princi- 
ples Otis  educed  and  elaborated  with  such  profound  learning,  humor  and  pathos,  could  not  be 
iobverted,  and  the  court  at  the  close  of  his  speech  adjourned  for  consideration :  Ohief  Justice 
Hntchinson,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  giving  the  opinion,  **  The  Court  has  considered  the  subject 
of  Writs  of  Assistance,  and  can  see  no  foundation  for  such  a  writ;  but  as  the  practice  in 
Sngland  is  not  known,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  continue  the  question  to  the  next  term,  thai 
in  the  mean  time  opportunity  may  be  given  to  know  the  result."  t 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  masterly  performance,  when  Otis  stood  forth  as  the  bold  and 
brilliant  advocate  of  colonial  rights,  that  he  became  famous.  Although  he  had  never  before 
interfered  in  public  affairs,  his  exertions  on  this  single  occasion  secured  him  a  commanding 
p<^Milarity  with  the  friends  of  their  country,  and  the  terror  and  vengeance  of  her  enemies; 
Dwther  of  which  ever  deserted  him.  In  May,  1761,  he  was  chosen  to  the  Legislature,  in  which 
anembly  he  wielded  immense  power.  His  superiority  as  a  legislator  was  everywhere  acknowl- 
edged, and  in  all  important  measures  he  was  foremost  In  1762  he  published  the  ^^Vindication 
of  the  Conduct  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  &c.,  a 
work  in  which  many  volumes  are  concentrated.  *^  Look  over  the  Declarations  of  Rights  and 
WitNigs  issued  by  Congress  in  1774,"  says  John  Adams.  "Look  into  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, in  1776.  Look  into  the  Writings  of  Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Priestly.  Look  into  all  the 
IVench  Constitutions  of  government;  and  to  cap  the  climax,  look  into  Mr.  Thomas  Paine's 
Common  Sense,  Crisis,  and  Rights  of  Man ;  and  what  can  you  find  that  is  not  to  be  found  in 
solid  substance  in  this  Vindication  of  the  House  of  Representatives? "  Mr.  Otis  was  a  member 
of  the  Congress  which  met  at  New  York  in  the  month  of  October  in  the  year  1765.  During 
the  same  year  he  published  "  A  Vindication  of  the  British  Colonies,"  &c.  Also,  "  Considera- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  Colonists,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord."  It  was  written  with  spirit  and 
ability,  and  was  the  last  work  thai  appeared  from  his  pen.  On  the  return  of  Otis  to  the  colo- 
nial legislature  of  1766,  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to  reply  to  a  message  of 
Governor  Bernard,  in  which  that  officer  had  shown  some  resentment.  In  the  answer  to  the 
message  they  say,  *^  It  appears  to  us  an  undue  exercise  of  the  prerogative  to  lay  us  under  the 
necessity  either  of  silence,  or  of  being  thought  out  of  season  in  making  a  reply.  Your  Excel- 
lency says,  that  these  times  have  been  more  difficult  than  they  need  have  been ;  which  is  also 
the  opinion  of  this  House.  Those  who  have  made  them  so,  have  reason  to  regret  the  injury 
they  have  done  to  a  sincere  and  honest  people."  It  need  not  be  said  that  Otis  had  neither 
respect  nor  fear  of  the  royal  governor.  The  same  year  Mr.  Otis  brought  before  the  legislature 
a  proposition  "  for  opening  a  gallery  of  the  House  for  such  as  wished  to  hear  the  debates ; " 
tiius  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  one  of  the  most  important  principles  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, the  publicity  of  legislative  proceedings.  Until  this  time  it  had  been  customary  for  the 
legjalative  assemblies  to  sit  with  closed  doors,  and  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  the  change 
was  made. 

During  the  summer  of  the  year  1767,  Parliament  passed  an  act  "to  raise  a  revenue  in 

bowerer,  appointed  Attorney-Genenl,  when  Mr.  Trowbridge  was  promoted  to  the  Bench,  and  in  that  e^Mdtj  waa  obliged 
to  defcad  the  Ikmona  **  Writs  of  Aasiatanoe,**  in  which  he  was  opposed  and  wholly  eonftited  bj  his  papH,  Otis.  Ho  was  a 
Oolonel  ^  the  Militia,  and  Oraad  Master  of  the  Free  Masons,  and  belonged  to  some  other  charitable  assoclatieaa.  He  died 
te  Boston,  September  7th,  1767.— ^UolL 

*  Thia  motto  was  fhmlshed  bj  Sir  William  Jones  for  the  AUianoe  Medal^  stenek  in  Paris  to  commemorate  the  alUanoe 
between  France  and  America. 

t  *  Whoi  the  next  term  came,"  says  Mr.  Adams,  **no  jadgment  was  proaoonoed,— nothing  was  said  abont  Writs  of 
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America^''  imposing  duties  on  glass,  paper,  painters'  colors  and  tea;  and  bj  yirtne  of  another 
act,  the  king  was  empowered  to  pnt  the  costoms  and  other  duties  in  America,  and  the  execution 
of  the  laws  relating  to  trade  in  the  colonies,  under  the  management  of  resident  commissioners. 
The  news  of  the  passage  of  these  bills  revived  the  popular  excitement  which  arose  at  the  time 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  which  had  died  awajr  on  its  repeal.  A  town  meeting  was  held  in  Boston,  at 
which  Mr.  Otis  appeared,  *^  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  as  the  adviser  of  cautious  and  mode- 
rate proceedings, '*  for  which  moderation  he  was  charged  with  being  a  friend  to  the  act  for 
appointing  commissioners.  To  this  charge  he  replied,  ^*  If  the  name  and  office  of  Oommissioner 
General  imports  no  more  than  that  of  a  Surveyor  General,  no  man  of  sense  will  contend  about 
a  name.  The  tax — ^the  tax  is  undoubtedly,  at  present,  the  apparent  matter  of  grievance.^'  At 
this  meeting  resolutions  were  passed  to  encourage  the  manufactures  of  the  province,  and  to 
abstain  from  the  purchase  of  articles  on  which  duties  were  imposed,  thus  deceiving  Bernard, 
the  governor,  by  the  quiet  character  of  their  proceedings,  which  were  represented  as  ^^  the  last 
efforts  of  an  expiring  faction,"  but  at  the  same  time  becoming  more  firm  and  decided. 

To  all  the  movements  of  the  king  and  ministry  to  abridge  the  liberties  of  the  colonists,  Otis 
maintained  a  decided  and  fearless  opposition.  Bold  and  daring  in  the  expression  of  his  prin- 
ciples and  opinions,  he  sometimes  gave  utterance  to  unguarded  epithets,  but  never  employed 
his  gift  of  irony  and  sarcasm  in  a  spirit  of  hatred  towards  the  masses  of  mankind.  Owing  to  a 
severe  refutation  of  some  strictures  upon  him,  published  in  the  public  papers  in  1769,  he  was 
attacked  by  one  John  Robinson,  a  commissioner  of  the  customs,  in  a  coffee-house  in  Boston,  and 
in  a  general  affray  was  cruelly  wounded ;  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  recovered.  His 
wounds  did  not  prove  mortal,  but  his  reason  was  shattered,  and  his  great  usefulness  to  his  coun- 
try destroyed.  He  gained  heavy  damages  for  the  assault ;  but  in  an  interval  of  returning  reason 
he  forgave  his  destroyer  and  remitted  the  judgment.  He  lived  until  May  28,  1788.  On  that 
day,  during  a  heavy  thunder-storm,  he,  with  a  greater  part  of  the  family  with  whom  he  resided, 
had  entered  the  house  to  wait  until  the  shower  should  have  passed.  Otis,  with  his  cane  in  one 
hand,  stood  against  the  part  of  a  door  which  opened  into  the  front  entry,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
telling  the  assembled  group  a  story,  when  an  explosion  took  place,  which  seemed  to  shake  the 
solid  earth,  and  he  fell  without  a  struggle,  or  an  utterance,  instantaneously  dead.  He  had  often 
expressed  a  desire  to  die  as  he  did.  In  one  of  his  lucid  intervals,  a  few  weeks  previous  to  hia 
death,  he  said  to  his  sister :  ^*- 1  hope,  when  God  ALnighty,  in  his  righteous  providence,  shail 
take  me  out  of  time  into  eternity,  that  it  will  be  by  a  flash  of  lightning."  He  lived  to  see  the 
Independence  of  the  Colonies,  but  never  fully  to  enjoy  it. 

*'  When  the  elorious  work  which  he  begun. 
Shall  stand  the  most  complete  beneath  the  sun ; 
When  peace  shall  come  to  crown  the  grand  design, 
His  eyes  shall  live  to  see  the  work  Divine — 
The  hearens  shall  then  his  generous  *  spirit  claim 
In  storms  as  loud  as  his  immortal  fame!' 
Hark !  the  deep  thunders  echo  round  the  skies ! 
On  wings  of  flame  the  eternal  errand  flies ; 
One  chosen,  charitable  bolt  is  sped — 
And  Otis  mingles  with  the  glorious  dead." — Dawes, 


♦  •• 


THE  WRITS  OF  ASSISTANCE. 


Mat  it  Please  toub  Honors:  I  was  de- 
sired by  one  of  the  Court  to  look  into  the 
books,  and  consider  the  question  now  before 
tliem  concerning  Writs  of  Assistance.  I  have 
accordingly  considered  it,  and  now  appear 
not  only  in  obedience  to  your  order,  but  like- 
wise in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town, 
who  have  presented  another  petition,  and  out 
of  regard  to  the  liberties  of  the  sabject.  And 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  declare,  that  whether 


under  a  fee  or  not,  (for  in  such  a  cause  as  this  1 
despise  a  fee,)  I  will  to  my  dying  day  oppose 
with  all  the  powers  and  faculties  God  has  given 
me,  all  such  instruments  of  slavery  on  the  one 
hand,  and  villany  on  the  other,  as  this  writ'of 
assistance  is. 

It  appears  to  me  the  worst  instrument  of 
arbitrary  power,  the  most  destructive  of  English 
liberty  and  the  ftindamental  principles  of  law, 
that  ever  was  found  in  an  English  law  book.    I 
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therefofe  beg  your  honora'  patieDoe  and 
attention  to  tiie  whole  range  of  an  argmnent, 
that  may  perhi^  appear  nnoommon  in  many 
things,  as  well  as  to  points  of  learning  that  are 
more  remote  and  nnnsnal:  that  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  my  design  may  the  more  easily  be  per- 
oeived,  the  condusions  better  descend,  and  the 
force  of  them  be  better  felt.  I  shall  not  think 
much  of  my  pains  in  this  canse,  as  I  engaged  in 
it  fitnn  principle.  I  was  solicited  to  argae  this 
canse  as  Adyocate  General ;  and  because  I  would 
not,  I  have  been  charsed  with  desertion  from 
my  office.*  To  this  (marge  I  can  give  a  very 
■officient  answer.  I  renounced  that  office,  and 
I  argue  this  cause  from  the  same  principle ;  and 
I  argue  it  with  the  greater  pleasure,  as  it  is  in 
£ivor  of  British  liberty,  at  a  time  when  we  hear 
the  greatest  monarch  upon  earth  declaring  from 
hia  Uirone  that  he  glories  in  the  name  of  Briton, 
and  that  the  privileges  of  his  people  are  dearer 
to  him  than  the  most  valuable  prerogatives  of 
his  crown ;  and  as  it  is  in  opposition  to  a  kind 
of  power,  the  exercise  of  which  in  former 
periods  of  history,  cost  one  King  of  England 
nk  head,  and  another  his  throne.  I  have  taken^ 
more  pains  in  this  canse  than  I  ever  will  take 
again,  although  my  engaging  in  this  and  another 
popular  cause  has  raised  much  resentment  But 
1  tnink  I  can  sincerely  declare,  that  I  cheerfully 
sabmit  myself  to  every  odious  name  for  con- 
actenoe'  sake ;  and  from  my  soul  I  despise  all 
those,  whose  g^ilt,  malice,  or  folly  has  made 
them  my  foes.  Let  the  consequences  be  what 
they  will,  I  am  determined  to  proceed.  The 
only  principles  of  public  conduct,  that  are  wor- 
thy of  a  gentleman  or  a  man,  are  to  sacrifice 
estate,  ease,  health,  and  applause,  and  even 
life,  to  the  sacred  calls  of  his  country. 

These  manly  sentiments,  in  private  life, 
make  the  good  citizen;  in  public  life,  the 
patriot  and  the  hero.  I  do  not  say,  that  when 
brought  to  the  test,  I  shall  be  invincible.  I 
pray  God  I  may  never  be  brought  to  the  mel- 
ancholy trial,  but  if  ever  I  should,  it  will  be 
then  known  how  far  I  can  reduce  to  practice 
principles  which  I  know  to  be  founded  in 
truth.  In  the  mean  time  I  will  proceed  to  the 
subject  of  this  writ. 

Tour  honors  will  find  in  the  old  books  con- 
cerning the  office  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  pre- 
cedents of  general  warrants  to  search  suspected 
houses.  But  in  more  modem  books,  you  will 
find  only  special  warrants  to  search  such  and 
such  houses,  specially  named,  in  which  the 
complainant  has  before  sworn  that  he  suspects 
his  goods  are  concealed ;  and  will  find  it  ad- 
Jnd^d,  that  special  warrants  only  are  legal. 
In  ue  same  manner  I  rely  on  it,  that  the  writ 
prayed  for  in  this  petition,  being  general,  is 
illegal.  It  is  a  power  that  places  the  liberty 
of  every  man  in  the  hands  of  every  petty  officer. 

•  Oti«  had  Utelj  been  oecnpTing  the  oflloe  of  AdvooKte 
Oicral  of  the  Crown,  and  had  redgned  becanse  **he  be- 
Bered  tbete  write  to  be  Ulegal  and  tyrannical,*^  and  wonM 
Ml  prafeiftate  hia  oiBee  to  the  lapport  of  an  oppreaaiTf  act 


I  say  I  admit  that  spedal  writs  of  assistance,  to 
search  q>ecial  places,  may  be  granted  to  certain 
perscHis  on  oath ;  but  I  deny  thht  the  writ  now 
prayed  for  can  be  granted,  for  I  beg  leave  to 
make  some  observations  on  the  writ  itseli^  be- 
fore I  proceed  to  other  acts  of  Parliament.    In 
the  first  place,  the  writ  is  universal,  being 
directed  ^^  to  all  and  singular  justices,  sheriffs, 
constables,  and  all  other  officers  and  subjects  ;^ 
so  that,  in  short,  it  is  directed  to  every  subject 
in  the  king^s  dominions.    Every  one  with  this 
writ  may  be  a  tyrant ;  if  this  conunission  be 
legal,  a  tyrant  in  a  legsl  manner,  also,  may  con- 
trol, imprison,  or  murder  any  one  within  the 
realm.    In  the  next  place,  it  is  perpetual,  there' 
is  no  retnrn.    A  man  is  accountable  to  no  per- 
son for  his  doings.    Every  man   may  reign 
secure  in  his  petty  tyranny,  and  spread  terror 
and  desolation  around  him,  until  the  trump  of 
the  archangel  shall  excite  different  emotions  in 
his  soul.    In  the  third  place,  a  person  with  this 
writ,  in  the  daytime,  may  enter  all  houses, 
shops,  &c.,  at  wUl,  and  command  all  to  assist 
him.    Fourthly,  by  this  writ,  not  only  depu- 
ties, &c.,  but  even  their  menial  servants,  are 
allowed  to  lord  it  over  us.     What  is  this  but  to 
have  the  curse  of  Canaan  with  a  witness  on  us ; 
to  be  the  servant  of  servants,  the  most  despica- 
ble of  God's  creation  ?    Now  one  of  the  most 
essential  branches  ot  English  liberty  is  the  free- 
dom  of  one's  house.     A  man's  house  is  his 
castle ;  and  whilst  he  is  quiet,  he  is  as  well 
pfuarded  as  a  prince  in  his  castle.    This  writ, 
if  it  should  be  declared  legal,  would  totally  an- 
niliilate  this  privilege.     Custom-house  officers 
may  enter  our  houses  when  they  please ;  wo 
are  commanded  to  i>ermit  their  entry.    Thoir 
menial  servants  may  enter,  may  break  locks, 
bars,  and  every  thing  in  their  way :  and  whe- 
ther they  break  through  malice  or  revenge,  no 
man,  no  court  can  inquire.     Bare  suspicion 
witliout  oath  is  sufficient.    This  wanton  exer- 
cise of  this  power  is  not  a  chimerical  suggestion 
of  a  heated  brain.    I  will  mention  some  facts. 
Mr.  Pew  had  one  of  these  writs,  and  when  Mr. 
Ware  succeeded  him,  he  endorsed  this  writ  over 
to  Mr.  Ware :  so  that,  these  writs  are  negotia- 
ble from  one  officer  to  another ;  and  so  your 
honors  have  no  opportunity  of  judging  the 
persons  to  whom  this  vast  power  is  delegated. 
Another  instance  is  this:  Mr.  Justice  Walley 
had  called  this  same  Mr.  Ware  before  him,  by  a 
constable,  to  answer  for  a  breach  of  the  sab- 
bath-day acts,  or  that  of  profane  swearing.   As 
soon  as  he  had  finished,  Mr.  Ware  asked  him 
if  he  had  done.    He  replied.  Yes.    Well  then, 
said  Mr.  Ware,  I  will  show  you  a  little  of  my 
power.   I  command  you  to  permit  me  to  search 
your  house  for  uncustomed  goods;  and  went 
on  to  search  the  house  from  the  garret  to  the 
cellar;  and  then  served  the  constable  in  the 
same  manner  I    But  to  show  another  absurdity 
in  this  writ,  if  it  should  be  established,  I  insist 
upon  it  every  person,  by  the  14th  Charles  Se- 
cond, has  this  power  as  well  as  the  custom- 
house ojQcers.     The  words  are,  *4t  shall  be 
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lawful  for  any  person  or  penons  anthorized, 
&0.''  What  a  sceno  does  this  openl  Every 
man  prompted  bj  revenge,  ill-hnmor,  or  wan- 
tonness to  inspect  the  inside  of  his  neighbor's 
house,  may  get  a  writ  of  assistance.  Others 
will  ask  it  from  self-defence;  one  arbitrary 
exertion  will  provoke  another,  until  society  be 
involved  in  tumult  and  in  blood. 

The  summary  of  this  speech  can  be  best,  and 
can  now  be  only  given  in  the  words  of  John 
Adams,  who  divides  it  into  five  parts: 

1.  "  He  began  with  an  exordium,  containing 
an  apology  for  his  resignation  of  the  office  of 
Advocate  General  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty ;  and 
for  his  appearance  in  that  cause  in  opposition 
to  the  Crown,  and  in  favor  of  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton, and  the  merchants  of  Boston  and  Salem. 

2.  "  A  dissertation  on  the  rights  of  man  in  a 
state  of  nature.  He  asserted  that  every  man, 
merely  natural,  was  an  independent  sovereign, 
subject  to  no  law  but  the  law  written  on  his 
heart,  and  revealed  to  him  by  his  Maker,  in  the 
constitution  of  his  nature,  and  the  inspiration 
of  his  understanding  and  his  conscience.  His 
right  to  his  life,  his  liberty,  no  created  being 
could  rightfully  contest.  Nor  was  his  right  to 
his  property  less  incontestable.  The  club  that 
he  had  snapi>ed  from  a  tree,  for  a  staff  or  for 
defence,  was  his  own.  His  bow  and  arrow 
were  his  own ;  if  by  a  pebble  he  had  killed  a 
partridge  or  a  squirrel,  it  was  his  own.  No 
creature,  man  or  beast^  had  a  right  to  take  it 
from  him.  If  he  had  taken  an  eel,  or  a  smelt, 
or  a  sculpion,  it  was  his  property.  In  short,  he 
sported  upon  this  topic  with  so  much  wit  and 
humor,  and  at  the  same  time  with  so  much  in- 
disputable truth  and  reason,  that  he  was  not 
less  entertaining  than  instructive.  He  asserted 
that  these  rights  were  inherent  and  inalienable. 
That  they  never  could  be  surrendered  or  alien- 
ated, but  by  idiots  or  madmen,  and  all  the  acts 
of  idiots  and  lunatics  were  void,  and  not  obliga- 
tory, by  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  !Nor 
were  the  poor  negroes  forgotten.  Not  a  Qua- 
ker in  Philadelphia,  or  Mr.  Jefferson  in  Vir- 
ginia, ever  asserted  the  rights  of  negroes  in 
stronger  terms.  Young  as  I  was,  and  ignorant 
as  I  was,  I  shuddered  at  the  doctrine  he 
taught;  and  I  have  all  my  life  shuddered,  and 
still  shudder,  at  the  consequences  that  may  be 
drawn  from  such  premises.  Shall  we  say,  that 
the  rights  of  masters  and  servants  clash,  and 
can  be  decided  only  by  force  t  I  adore  the  idea 
of  gradual  abolitions  I  but  who  shall  decide 
how  fast  or  how  slowly  these  abolitions  shall 
be  made? 

8.  *^From  individual  independence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  association.  If  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  of  human  nature  to  say  that 
men  were  gr^arions  animals,  like  wild  geese, 
it  surely  could  offend  no  delicacy  to  say  they 
were  social  animals  by  nature;  that  there  were 
Ds^ural  sympathies,  and  above  all,  the  sweet 
attraction  of  the  sexes,  which  must  soon  draw 


them  together  in  little  groups,  and  hy  def 
in  larger  congregations,  for  mutual  assist 
and  defence.  And  this  must  have  h^p 
before  any  formal  covenant,  by  express  wore 
signsL  was  concluded.  When  general  con 
and  aeliberations  commenced,  Sie  objects  o 
be  no  other  than  the  mutual  defence  and  s 
rity  of  every  individual  for  his  life,  his  lilx 
and  his  property.  To  suppose  them  to  1 
surrendered  these  in  any  other  way  thai 
equal  rules  and  general  consent,  was  to  sup 
them  idiots  or  madmen,  whose  acts  were  n 
binding.  To  suppose  them  surprised  by  fr 
or  compelled  by  force  into  any  other  com] 
such  fraud  and  such  force  could  confer  no  < 
gation.  Every  man  had  a  right  to  tramp] 
under  foot  whenever  he  pleasM.  In  short 
asserted  these  rights  to  be  derived  only  i 
nature,  and  the  author  of  nature;  that  1 
were  inherent,  inalienable,  and  indefeasible 
any  laws,  pacts,  contracts,  covenants,  or  st 
lations,  which  man  could  devise. 

4.  "  These  principles  and  these  rights  v 
wrought  into  the  Lnglish  constitution,  as : 
damental  laws.  And  under  this  head  he  n 
back  to  the  old  Saxon  laws,  and  to  Mfi 
Chorta,  and  the  fifty  confirmations  of  it  in  ] 
liament,  and  the  executions  ordained  aga 
the  violators  of  it,  and  the  national  vengei 
which  had  been  taken  on  them  from  tim< 
time,  down  to  the  Jameses  and  Charleses ; 
to  the  position  of  rights  and  the  bill  of  rig 
and  the  revolution.  He  asserted,  that  the 
curity  of  these  rights  to  life,  liberty  and  pi 
erty,  had  been  the  object  of  all  those  strug, 
against  arbitrary  power,  temporal  and  spirit 
civil  and  political,  military  and  ecclesiastical 
every  age.  He  asserted,  that  our  ancestors 
British  subjects,  and  we^  tlieir  descendants 
British  subjects,  were  entitled  to  all  tl 
rights,  by  the  British  constitution,  as  well 
by  the  law  of  nature,  and  our  provincial  d 
acter,  as  much  as  any  inhabitant  of  London 
Bristol,  or  any  part  of  England ;  and  were 
to  be  cheated  out  of  them  by  any  phantom 
Virtual  representation,'  or  any  other  fiot 
of  law  or  politics,  or  any  monkish  trick  of 
ceit  and  hypocrisy. 

6.  *^  He  tnen  examined  the  acts  of  trade,  • 
by  one,  and  demonstrated,  that  if  they  w 
considered  as  revenue  laws,  they  destroyed 
our  security  of  property,  liberty,  and  life,  ev 
right  of  nature,  and  the  English  constituti 
and  the  charter  of  the  province.  Here 
considered  the  distinction  between  'extei 
and  internal  taxes,'  at  that  time  a  popular  i 
commonplace  distinction.  But  he  asser 
that  there  was  no  such  distinction  in  thee 
or  upon  any  principle  but  'necessity.'  T 
necessity  that  the  commerce  of  tlie  emj 
should  be  under  one  direction,  was  obvic 
The  Americans  had  been  so  sensible  of  this 
cessity,  that  they  had  connived  at  the  disti 
tion  between  external  and  internal  taxes,  i 
had  submitted  to  the  acts  of  trade  as  regi 
tioDB  of  commerce,  but  never  as  taxations, 
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reyeniie  lawa.  Nor  had  the  British  goyem- 
ment,  till  now,  ever  dared  to  attempt  to  en- 
force them  as  taxations  or  revenue  laws.  They 
had  lain  dormant  in  that  character  for  a  cen- 
tory  almost.  The  navigation  act  he  allowed  to 
be  binding  upon  ua,  because  we  had  consented 
to  it  by  our  own  legislature.  Here  he  |^ve  a 
hirtorj  of  the  navigation  act  of  the  hrst  of 


Charles  11.,  a  plagiarism  from  Oliver  Orom- 
well.  This  act  had  lain  dormant  for  fifteen 
years.  In  1675,  after  repeated  letters  and  or- 
ders from  the  king,  Governor  Leverett  very 
candidly  informs  his  miyesty  that  the  law  had 
not  been  executed,  because  it  was  thought  un- 
constitutional ;  Parliament  not  having  authority 
over  us." 
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I  shall  always  lament  that  I  did  not  take  a 
year  or  two  further  for  more  general  inquiries 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  before  I  sat  down  to 
the  laborious  study  of  the  laws  of  my  country. 
Early  and  short  clerkships  and  a  premature 
rushing  into  practice,  without  a  competent 
knowledge  in  the  theory  of  law,  have  blasted 
the  hopes  of  (and  ruined  the  expectations 
formed  by  the  parents  of)  most  of  the  students 
in  the  profession,  who  have  fallen  within  my  ob- 
servation for  these  ten  or  fifteen  years  past. 

I  hold  it  to  be  of  vast  importance  that  a 
young  man  should  be  able  to  make  some  eclat 
at  his  opening,  which  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  from 
one  under  twenty-five :  missing  of  this  is  very 
apt  to  discourage  and  dispirit  him,  and  what  is 
of  worse  consequence,  may  prevent  the  appli- 
cation of  clients  ever  after.  It  has  been  ob- 
served before  I  was  born,  if  a  man  don't  obtain 
a  character  in  any  profession  soon  after  his  first 
appearance,  he  hardly  will  ever  obtain  one. 
The  bulk  of  mankind,  I  need  not  inform  you, 
who  have  conversed  with,  studied  and  found 
many  of  them  out,  are  a  gaping  crew,  and  like 
little  children  and  all  other  gazing  creatures, 
won't  look  long  upon  one  object  which  gives 
them  pleasure ;  much  less  will  they  seek  for  en- 
tertainment where  they  have  been  twice  or 
thrice  disappointed.  The  late  eminent  Mr. 
John  Reed,  who,  by  some,  has  been  perhaps 
justly  esteemed  the  greatest  common  lawyer 
this  continent  ever  saw,  was,  you  know,  many 
years  a  clergyman,  and  had  attained  the  age  of 
forty  before  he  began  the  practice,  if  not  before 


he  began  the  study,  of  the  law.  Sir  Peter 
King,  formerly  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  "Eag- 
land,  kept  a  grocer's  shop  till  he  was  turned  of 
thirty,  then  fell  into  an  acquuntahce  with  the 
immortal  John  Locke,  who  discovered  a  ffenius 
in  him,  advised  him  to  books  and  assisted  Ia 
bis  education ;  after  which  he  took  to  the  study 
of  the  common  law,  and  finally  attained  to  the 
highest  place  to  which  his  royal  master  could 
advance  a  lawyer.  I  think  I  have  been  told 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pemberton,  or  some  one 
of  the  Chief  Justices  of  England,  was  a  bankrupt^ 
and  in  the  Fleet  prison  for  debt,  before  he  even 
dreamed  of  being  a  lawyer.  I  mention  theee 
instances,  not  as  arguments  to  prove  it  would 
be  most  eligible  to  stay  till  thirty  or  forty,  be- 
fore a  man  begins  the  study  of  a  profession  he 
is  to  live  by ;  but  this  inference  I  think  very 
fairly  follows,  that  those  gentlemen  availed 
themselves  much  of  the  ripeness  of  their  judg- 
ments when  they  began  this  study,  and  made 
much  swifter  progress  than  a  young  man  of 
twenty  with  all  the  genius  in  the  world  could 
do ;  or  they  would  have  been  approaching  su- 
perannuation before  they  would  be  equipped 
with  a  sufiicient  degree  of  learning  once  to 
give  hope  for  the  success  they  found,  and  then 
such  hope  would  vanish,  unless  they  cx)uld  get 
a  new  lease  of  life  and  understanding.* 

*  This  extnet  is  taken  from  «  letter  ftddreased  hj  Jamet 
Otis  to  his  Ikther,  in  reftrenoe  to  the  legal  education  of  bit 
joonger  brother,  Samuel  Allyne  Otis,  who,  in  later  lifs,  b*> 
came  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statea. 
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mercantile  pnraaits.  XJnsiicoeflsfiil  in  every  thing  he  had  attempted  to  procure  himaelf  and  his 
fiumly  snbsiatenoe,  he,  as  a  last  effort,  determined  to  make  a  trial  of  the  law.  To  the  stady  of 
that  profession,  '^  which  is  siud  to  require  the  lacnhrations  of  twenty  years,  Mr.  Henry  devoted 
not  more  than  nz  weeks;  **  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-foor  he  was  admitted  to  the  har.  His 
practice  for  the  first  three  or  fonr  years  yielded  him  but  a  very  scanty  return,  daring  which  time 
he  performed  the  duties  of  an  assistant  to  his  father-in-law  at  a  country  inn. 

The  celebrated  controversy,*  in  1763,  between  the  (dergy  and  the  legislature  of  Yir^^nia, 
touching  the  stipend  of  the  former,  was  the  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Henry's  genius  first  broke 
forth.  '* On  this  first  trial  of  his  strength,"  says  Kr.  Wirt,  "he  rose  very  awkwardly,  and  fal- 
tered much  in  his  exordium.  The  people  hung  their  heads  at  so  unpromising  a  commencement ; 
the  clergy  were  observed  to  exchange  sly  looks  with  each  other;  and  his  fiftiher  is  described  aa 
having  almost  sunk  with  confiuuon  from  his  seat  But  these  feelings  were  of  short  duration, 
and  soon  gave  place  to  others,  of  a  very  different  character.  For,  now  were  these  wonderful 
fiusnlties  which  he  possessed  for  the  first  time  develoi>ed ;  and  now  was  first  witnessed  that 
mysterious  and  almost  supernatural  transformation  of  appearance,  which  the  fire  of  his  own  elo- 
quence never  fuled  to  work  in  him.  For,  as  his  mind  rolled  along  and  began  to  glow  from  its 
own  action,  all  the  exuvia  of  the  clown  seemed  to  shed  themselves  spontaneously.  His  attitude, 
by  degrees,  became  erect  and  lofty.  The  spirit  of  his  genius  awakened  all  his  features.  His 
countenance  shone  with  a  nobleness  and  grandeur  which  it  had  never  before  exhibited.  There 
was  a  lightning  in  his  eyes  which  seemed  to  rive  the  spectator.  His  action  became  graceful, 
bold,  and  commanding;  and  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  but  more  especially  in  his  emphasis,  there 
was  a  peculiar  charm,  a  magic,  of  which  any  one  who  ever  heard  him  will  speak  as  soon  as  he 
is  named,  but  of  which  no  one  can  give  any  adequate  description.  They  can  only  say  that  it 
struck  upon  the  ear  and  upon  the  heart,  in  a  manner  tohieh  language  cannot  tell.  Add  to  all 
these  his  wonder-working  fancy,  and  the  peculiar  phraseology  in  which  he  clothed  its  images; 
for  he  painted  to  the  heart  with  a  force  that  almost  petrified  it.  In  the  language  of  those  who 
heard  him  on  this  occasion,  *  he  made  their  blood  run  cold,  and  their  hair  to  rise  on  end.' 

"  It  will  not  be  difficult  for  any  one  who  ever  heard  this  most  extraordinary  man,  to  believe  the 
whole  account  of  this  transaction  which  is  given  by  his  surviving  hearers ;  and  from  their  ac- 
count, the  court-house  of  Hanover  County  must  have  exhibited,  on  this  occasion,  a  scene  as  pic- 
turesque as  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  real  life.  They  say  that  the  people,  whose  countenance 
had  fallen  as  he  arose,  had  heard  but  a  very  few  sentences  before  they  began  to  look  up ;  then 
to  look  at  each  other  with  surprise,  as  if  doubting  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses;  then,  at- 
tracted by  some  strong  gesture,  struck  by  some  mtyestic  attitude,  fascinated  by  the  spell  of  his 
^e,  the  charm  of  his  emphasis,  and  the  varied  and  commanding  expression  of  his  countenance, 
they  could  look  away  no  more.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  they  might  be  seen  in  every  part 
of  the  house,  on  every  bench,  in  every  window,  stooping  forward  from  their  stands,  in  death- 
like silence ;  their  features  fixed  in  amazement  and  awe ;  all  their  senses  listening  and  riveted 
upon  the  speaker,  as  if  to  catch  the  last  strain  of  some  heavenly  visitant  The  mockery  of  the 
clergy  was  soon  tdmed  into  alarm ;  their  triumph  into  confusion  and  despair ;  and  at  one  burst 
of  his  rapid  and  overwhelming  invective,  they  fied  from  the  bench  in  precipitation  and  terror. 
As  for  the  father,  such  was  his  surprise,  such  his  amazement,  such  his  rapture,  that,  forgetting 
where  he  was,  and  the  character  which  he  was  filling,  tears  of  ecstasy  streamed  down  his  cheeks^ 
without  the  power  or  inclination  to  repress  them.  The  jury  seem  to  have  been  completely  be- 
wildered ;  for,  thoughtiess  even  of  the  admitted  right  of  the  plaintiff,  they  had  scarcely  left  the 
bar  when  they  returned  with  a  verdict  of  one  penny  damagee,  A  motion  was  made  for  a  new 
trial ;  but  the  court,  too,  had  now  lost  the  equipoise  of  their  Judgment,  and  overruled  the  motion 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  verdict  and  judgment  overruling  the  motion,  were  followed  by  re- 
doubled acclamations  from  within  and  without  the  house.  The  people,  who  had  with  difficulty 
kept  their  hands  off  their  champion,  from  the  moment  of  closing  his  harangue,  no  sooner  saw 
^e  fate  of  the  cause  finally  sealed,  than  they  seized  him  at  the  bar,  aud  in  spite  of  his  own  ex- 
ertions, and  the  continued  cry  of  *  order '  from  the  sherifis  and  the  court,  they  bore  him  out  of 

^  TIm  poiati  in  thla  eontrareiqr  aro  Inddlj  bid  down  la  Wlrt*t  Lite  of  Heuj. 
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the  oonrt-honse,  and  nusing  him  on  their  shonlders,  carried  him  about  the  yard,  in  a  kind  of 
electioneering  triamph." 

His  gnoceas  in  the  "parson's  canse"  introduced  him  at  once  to  an  eztensire  practice;  but  he 
never  could  confine  himself  to  the  arduous  studies  necessary  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
law:  the  consequence  was,  on  questions  merely  legal  his  inferiors  in  talents  frequently  em- 
barrassed  him,  and  he  was  required  to  use  all  the  resources  of  his  master-mind  to  maintain  the 
position  he  had  reached*  In  1765,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  Mr.  Henry  in- 
troduced his  resolutions  against  the  Stamp  Act,  which  proved  the  opemng  of  the  American 
Bevolution  in  the  colony  of  Virginia.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  debate  upon  those  resolutions, 
that  he  "exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thunder  and  with  the  look  of  a  god, '  CsBsar  had  his  Brutus — 
Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell — and  George  the  Third — (^Treason I'  cried  the  Speaker: 
*  treason  I  treason  I '  echoed  from  every  part  of  the  house.  Henry  faltered  not  for  an  instant,  bat 
rising  to  a  loftier  attitude,  and  fixing  on  the  Speaker  an  eye  of  the  most  determined  fire,  finished 
his  sentence  with  the  firmest  emphasis) — may  profit  hy  their  example.  If  this  be  treason,  make 
the  most  of  it."*  After  passing  several  years  successfully  upon  the  legislative  fioor,  Mr.  Henry 
returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  1774,  the  first  Congress  met  in  Carpenter's  Hall,  at  Philadelphia^ 
This  assembly  was  composed  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  several  colonies,  on  the  wisdom 
of  whose  councils  was  staked  the  liberties  of  the  colonists  and  their  posterity.  The  first  meeting 
Ib  described  as  "  awfuUy  solemn.  The  object  which  had  called  them  together  was  of  incal- 
culable magnitude."  After  the  organization,  in  the  midst  of  a  deep  and  death-like  silence,  every 
member  reluctant  to  open  a  business  so  fearfully  momentous,  "  Mr.  Henry  rose  slowly,  as  if 
borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the  subject,  and,  after  faltering,  according  to  his  habit,  through  a 
most  impressive  exordium,  he  launched  gradually  into  a  recital  of  the  colonial  wrongs.  Bising, 
as  he  advanced,  with  the  grandeur  of  his  subject,  and  glowing  at  length  with  all  the  mi^esty 
and  expectation  of  the  occasion,  his  speech  seemed  more  tban  that  of  mortal  man.  There  was 
no  rant,  no  rhapsody,  no  labor  of  the  understanding,  no  straining  of  the  voice,  no  confusion  of 
the  utterance.  His  countenance  was  erect,  his  eye  steady,  his  action  noble,  his  enunciation  dear 
and  firm,  his  mind  poised  on  its  centre,  his  views  of  his  subject  comprehensive  and  great,  and 
his  imagination  corruscating  with  a  magnificence  and  a  variety  which  struck  even  that  assembly 
with  amazement  and  awe.  He  sat  down  amid  murmurs  of  astonishment  and  applause ;  and  as 
he  had  been  before  proclaimed  the  greatest  orator  of  Virginia,  he  was  now,  on  every  hand, 
admitted  to  be  the  first  orator  of  America."  No  report  of  this  speech  has  been  preserved. 
That  Congress  adjourned  in  October,  and  Mr.  Henry  returned  to  his  home.  On  the  20th  of 
March  following  (1775),  the  Virginia  Convention,  which  had  met  the  previous  year  at  Williams- 
burgh,  then  the  capital  of  the  State,  convened  at  Richmond.  Of  this  body  Mr.  Henry  was  a 
member.  Although  the  colonies  were  then  laboring  under  severe  grievances,  and  at  the  same 
time  were  insisting  with  great  fimmess  upon  their  constitutional  rights,  yet  they  gave  the  most 
explicit  and  solemn  pledge  of  their  faith  and  true  allegiance  to  His  M^esty  King  George  the 
Third,  avowed  to  support  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  were  ardent  in  their  wishes  for 
a  return  of  that  friendly  intercourse  from  which  the  colonies  had  derived  so  much  benefit. 
These  were  the  sentiments  held  by  those  eminent  statesmen  and  patriots  on  the  opening  of  that 
convention;  but  with  Mr.  Henry  it  was  different.  In  hb  judgment,  all  hopes  of  a  reconciliation 
were  gone.  Firm  in  this  opinion,  he  introduced  his  celebrated  resolutions  advocating  prepara- 
tion for  a  military  defence  of  the  colony.  Those  resolutions  he  sustained  in  a  powerful  speech, 
and  they  were  adopted ;  after  which  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Henry  and  George  Washington 
were  members,  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  a  plan  to  carry  into  effect  the  meaning  of 
the  resolutions.    After  the  report  was  made  and  the  plan  adopted,  the  convention  acyoumed. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1775,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  Lord  Dunmore  sent  one  of  his  naval 
captains,  with  a  body  of  marines,  into  the  town  of  Williamsburgh,  carried  off  twenty  barrels  of 
•i— .^— ■— ■^— ■— ^^— — ^— — ^— ■■— ■-•^.^^— ^-^^.^"^i^-^^"^—— ^— — ^— ^^.^^— '^^■"■^-"^"~— "^^■^""'^^""^^^"■^■■"-■"^^^       ^"""""""^^ 

*  A  very  onrions  ptnUel  to  thl«  Mene  ooeamd  In  the  LeglflUtafo  of  MuaMhiuettB,  three  jean  prior  to  thU,  on  tho 
tOMrion  of  the  preeentation  of  Otle^s  remonstmee  against  the  govemor  and  eoanoirs  making  or  Inoreasing  establiehmenti 
wlthoat  the  oonsent  of  the  Hoom.   A  thrilling  aeooont  of  thoie  prooeedingt  is  giren  in  Tador*a  Life  of  Jamea  Otia. 
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powder  from  the  piil>lic  magazine,  and  placed  them  on  board  the  armed  aohoonar  Magdalen, 
Ijing  at  anchor  in  James  Biver.  The  people  of  the  town  on  learning  of  the  aflElur  earlj  the  next 
moiming^  became  highly  exasperated ;  a  considerable  bod  j  of  them  taking  np  arms,  determined 
to  compel  a  restoration  of  the  powder.  The  oonncil  convened,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord 
Dnnmore,  asking  for  its  retom ;  but  it  was  not  nntil  the  2d  daj  of  May,  when  Mr.  Henry,  hay- 
ing convened  the  Independent  company  of  Hanover,  by  request,  addressed  them,  and  being 
appointed  their  leader,  marched  against  his  lordship,  and  obtiuned  "  three  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds,"  the  estimated  value  of  the  powder.  "  Thus,  the  same  man,  whose  genius  had  in  the 
year  1765  given  the  first  political  impulse  to  the  Revolution,  had  now  the  additional  honor  of 
heading  the  first  military  movement  in  Virginia,  in  support  of  the  same  cause."  On  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Virginia  convention  in  1776,  after  the  declaration  of  rights  was  published,  and  a  plan 
of  govenmient  established,  Mr.  Henry  was  elected  governor  of  the  colony.  His  career  in  this 
office  18  not  marked  by  any  extraordinary  operations  of  his  own.  Lord  Dunmore  had  evacuated 
the  territory  of  the  colony,  and  the  military  operations  against  the  British  Crown,  which  had 
been  carried  on  during  the  previous  year,  were  brought  to  a  dose.  In  1777,  and  again  in  1778, 
Mr.  Henry  was  re-elected  to  the  office  of  governor ;  declining  a  third  re-election  in  1779,  which 
had  been  tendered  him  by  the  Assembly. 

The  first  wife  of  Mr.  Henry  having  died  in  the  year  1775,  he  sold  the  farm  on  which  he  had 
been  residing  in  Hanover  county,  and  purchased  several  thousand  acres  of  valuable  land  in  the 
county  of  Henry ;  a  county  which  had  been  erected  during  his  administration  as  governor ; 
and  which  had  token  its  name  from  him,  as  did  afterwards  its  neighboring  county  of  PaMn^ 
In  1777  he  married  Dorothea,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  W.  Dondridge,  with  whom  he  retired 
to  his  new  estate ;  and  there  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law,  confining  himself  mainly  to  the  duties 
of  counsellor  and  advocate,  and  leaving  the  technical  duties  to  the  core  of  his  junior  assodates. 
8h(Mrtly  after  the  termination  of  Mr.  Henry^s  office  as  governor,  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Assembly,  in  which  body  he  remained  until  the  close  of  his  active  life ;  taking  a  prominent  part 
in  its  proceedings,  and  distinguishing  himself  by  his  liberality  of  feeling  and  soundness  of  judg- 
ment, not  less  than  by  the  superiority  of  his  powers  in  debate.  On  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
he  proposed  in  the  Assembly,  that  the  loyalists  who  had  left  the  State  during  the  war,  should 
be  permitted  to  return.  This  proposition  was  resisted,  but  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Henry^s 
^  overwhelming  eloquence,"  was  finally  adopted.  In  the  same  high-toned  spirit  he  supported 
and  carried,  although  vigorously  opposed,  a  proposal  for  removing  the  restraints  upon  British 
commerce.  **  Why  should  we  fetter  commerce  ? "  said  he ;  *^  a  man  in  chains  droops  and  bows 
to  the  earth ;  his  spirits  ore  broken ;  but  let  him  twist  the  fetters  from  his  legs  and  he  will 
stand  upright.  Fetter  not  Commerce,  Sir ;  let  her  be  as  free  as  air.  She  will  range  the  whole 
creation,  and  return  on  the  wings  of  the  four  winds  of  heaven  to  bless  the  land  with  plenty." 

In  the  year  1784,  Mr.  Henry  introduced  into  the  Assembly,  a  '^  bill  for  the  encouragement 
of  marriages  with  the  Indians."  The  frontier  settlements  had  been  subject  to  the  continual 
depredations  of  the  Indians.  Treaties  were  of  no  avail ;  and  in  this  bill,  Mr.  Henry  suggested, 
as  a  means  to  prevent  these  troubles,  intermarriages  of  the  whites  and  Indians ;  and  held  out 
pecuniary  bounty,  to  be  repeated  at  the  birth  of  every  child  of  such  marriages ;  exemption  from 
taxes,  and  the  free  use  of  an  educational  institution,  to  be  established  at  the  expense  of  the 
State.  This  bill  was  rejected.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Henry  was  again  elected 
Governor  of  Virginia ;  in  which  office  he  remained  until  1786,  when  he  was  compelled  by 
poverty  to  redgn  his  office,  and  again  return  to  the  practice  of  the  law.  However,  he  did  not 
remain  long  out  of  public  life.  In  1788  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of  Virginia,  which 
adopted  the  new  federal  constitution.  In  this  Assembly  he  opposed  the  adoption ;  because,  he 
contended,  it  consolidated  the  States  into  one  government,  thereby  destroying  their  individual 
aovereignty.  His  speeches  on  this  occasion  surpassed  all  his  former  efforts ;  and  they  operated 
ao  powerfully  that  but  a  small  minority  voted  for  the  new  constitution. 

Declining  a  re-election  to  the  Assembly  in  1791,  Mr.  Henry  retired  from  publio  life.  Four 
TMurs  after  President  Washington  offered  him  the  important  station  of  Secretary  of  State.  This 
a*  declined,  preferring  to  remain  in  retirement    Again,  in  1796,  he  was  elected  Governor  of 
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the  State;  this  he  also  declined.  In  the  year  1797  his  health  began  to  fiiil,  and  those  eiDsargim 
which  ha^  enabled  him  to  withstand  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  and  urge  onward  the  carious  Be- 
Yolntion,  existed  no  longer  in  their  original  force.  The  nnoertaintj  of  the  poUtloal  issues  at  this 
period  bore  sorely  and  heavily  upon  Mr.  Henry^s  sinking  spirits.  The  clash  of  oppodng  parties 
agonized  his  mind.  He  was  alarmed  at  the  hideous  scenes  of  the  revolution  then  enacting  in 
France,  and  apprehensive  that  these  scenes  were  about  being  enacted  over  again  in  his  own 
country.  '^In  a  mind  thus  prepared,''  says  his  biographer,  *^the  strong  and  animated  resolutions 
of  the  Virginia  Assembly  in  1798,  in  relation  to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  coi\jured  up  the 
most  frightful  visions  of  civil  war,  disunion,  blood  and  anarchy ;  and  under  the  impulse  of  these 
phantoms,  to  make  what  hs  considered  a  virtuous  effort  for  his  country,  he  presented  himself  in 
Oharlotte  county,  as  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Delegates,  at  the  spring  election  of  1799.'* 
On  the  day  of  the  election,  before  the  polls  were  opened,  he  addressed  the  people  of  the  county  to 
the  following  effect:  *^He  told  them  that  the  late  proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  had 
filled  him  with  apprehension  and  alarm;  that  they  had  planted  thorns  upon  his  pillow;  that 
they  had  drawn  him  from  that  happy  retirement  which  it  had  pleased  a  bountiftd  Providence  to 
bestow,  and  in  which  he  had  hoped  to  pass,  in  quiet,  the  remainder  of  his  days;  that  the  State 
had  quitted  the  sphere  in  which  she  had  been  placed  by  the  constitution ;  and  in  daring  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  validity  of  federal  laws,  had  gone  out  of  her  jurisdiction  in  a  manner  not  war- 
ranted by  any  authority,  and  in  the  highest  degree  alarming  to  every  considerate  man;  that 
such  opposition,  on  the  part  of  Virginia,  to  the  acts  of  the  general  government,  muMt  beget  their 
enforcement  by  military  power;  that  this  would  probably  produce  civil  war;  civil  war,  foreign 
alliances;  and  that  foreign  alliances  must  necessarily  end  in  subjugation  to  the  powers  called  in. 
He  conjured  the  people  to  pause  and  consider  well,  before  they  rushed  into  such  a  desperate 
condition,  from  which  there  could  be  no  retreat.  He  painted  to  their  imaginations,  Washing^n, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army,  inflicting  upon  them  military  execution :  *  and 
where  (he  asked)  are  our  resources  to  meet  such  a  conflict?  Where  is  the  citizen  of  America 
who  will  dare  to  lift  his  hand  against  the  father  of  his  country  ? '  A  drunken  man  in  the  crowd 
threw  up  his  arm,  and  exclaimed  that  ^  he  dared  to  do  it.'  *  No,'  answered  Mr.  Henry,  rising 
aloft  in  all  his  ;n^]esty :  ^  you  dare  not  do  it:  in  such  a  parricidal  attempt^  the  steel  would  drop 
from  your  nerveless  arm  I '  Mr.  Henry,  proceeding  in  his  address  to  the  people,  asked,  *  whether 
the  county  of  Oharlotte  would  have  any  authority  to  dispute  an  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Vir 
Cpnia;  and  he  pronounced  Virginia  to  be  to  the  Union,  what  the  county  of  Chcurlotte  was  to 
her, 

"Having  denied  the  right  of  a  State  to  decide  upon  the  constitutionality  of  federal  laws,  he 
added,  that  perhaps  it  might  be  necessary  to  say  something  of  the  merits  of  the  laws  in  question. 
His  private  opinion  was,  that  they  were  *qood  and  proper  J*  But,  whatever  might  be  their 
merits,  it  belouged  to  the  people,  who  held  the  reins  over  the  head  of  Congress,  and  to  them 
alone,  to  say  whether  they  were  acceptable  or  otherwise,  to  Virginians ;  and  that  this  must  be 
done  by  way  of  petition.  That  Oongress  were  as  much  our  representatives  as  the  Assembly, 
and  had  as  good  a  right  to  our  confidence.  He  had  seen,  with  regret,  the  unlimited  power  over 
the  purse  and  sword  consigned  to  the  general  government ;  but  that  he  had  been  overruled,  and 
it  was  now  necessary  to  submit  to  the  constitutional  exercise  of  that  power.  Uf^'  said  he,  *I 
am  asked  what  is  to  be  done,  when  a  people  feel  themselves  intolerably  oppressed,  my  answer  is 
ready :  Overturn  the  gotemment.  But  do  not,  I  beseech  you,  carry  matters  to  this  length,  with- 
out provocation.  Wait  at  least  until  some  infringement  is  made  upon  your  rights,  and  which 
cannot  otherwise  be  redressed ;  for  if  ever  you  recur  to  another  change,  you  may  bid  adieu  for 
ever  to  representative  government.  Ton  can  never  exchange  the  present  government  but  for  a 
monarchy.  If  the  administration  have  done  wrong,  let  us  all  go  wrong  together  rather  than 
split  into  factions,  which  must  destroy  that  union  upon  which  our  existence  hangs.  Let  us  pre- 
serve our  strength  for  the  French,  the  English,  the  Germans,  or  whoever  else  shall  dare  to  in- 
vade our  territory,  and  not  exhaust  it  in  oivil  commotions  and  intestine  wars.'  He  condnded, 
by  declaring  his  design  to  exert  himself  in  the  endeavor  to  allay  the  heart-burnings  and  Jeal- 
ousies which  had  been  fomented,  in  the  State  legislature;  and  he  fervently  prayed,  if  h$  was 
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doemed  unworthj  to  eff<Mt  it,  that  it  might  be  reBenred  to  some  other  and  abler  hand,  to  extend 
thia  blessing  over  the  commnnitj."  * 

This  was  the  last  effort  of  l£r.  Henry's  eloquence.  The  polls  were  opened  after  he  had  concluded 
this  ^eeoh,  and  he  was  elected :  but  he  never  took  his  seat  His  health  had  been  declining  gra- 
duallj  for  two  jears,  when,  on  the  sixth  day  of  June,  1799,  he  died,  full  of  honors — as  a  states- 
man, orator  and  patriot,  unsurpassed  and  nneclipsed. 

■  ■       •»• 
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The  Preamble  and  the  two  first  sections  of  the  present  delusive  appearance  of  things.    Be- 

the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  being  under  ^^re  the  meeting  of  the  late  Federal  convention 

conside^tion,  Mr.  Hen^  thu.  .ddressed  the  ^Ji^^^JSK?  JSS  KlfL^r^i 
oonvention  :l  the  minds  of  our  citizens  were  at  perfect  re- 
ICb.  Chjubman  :  The  public  mind,  as  well  as  V^^ ;  ^^^  since  that  period,  they  are  exceed- 
my  own,  is  extremely  uneasy  at  the  proposed  ^^S^7  uneasy  and  disquieted.  When  I  wished 
diange  of  government  Give  me  leave  to  form  ^^^  an  appointment  to  this  convention,  my  mind 
one  of  the  number  of  those,  who  wish  to  be  ^^s  extremely  agitated  for  the  situation  of  pub- 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  reasons  of  this  ^^^  affairs.  I  conceive  the  republic  to  be  in  ex- 
perilous  and  uneasy  situation,  and  why  we  are  ^^emo  danger.  If  our  situation  be  thus  uneasy, 
brought  hither  to  decide  on  this  great  national  whence  has  arisen  this  fearful  jeopardy  ?  It 
question.  I  consider  myself  as  the  servant  of  ^"ses  from  this  fatal  system ;  it  arises  from  a 
the  people  of  this  commonwealth,  as  a  sentinel  proposal  to  change  our  government— a  propo- 
over  their  rights,  liberty,  and  happiness.  I  sal  that  goes  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  the 
represent  their  feelings  when  I  say,  that  they  most  solemn  engagements  of  the  States— a  pro- 
are  exceedingly  uneasy,  being  brought  from  P^^^al  of  establishing  nine  States  into  a  confede- 
that  state  of  full  security,  which  they  enjoy,  to  ^^^7^  ^^  **^®  eventual  exclusion  of  four  States. 
It  goes  to  the  annihilation  of  those  solemn 

•  Sxperienee  had  taught  Mr.  Henry  that  In  opposing  tho  ^T^aties  we  have  formed  with  foreign  nations, 

adoption  of  the  constitution,  he  had  miataken  the  source  of  The  present  Circumstances  of  France,  the  good 

pubUc  danger;  that  the  power  of  the  states  was  yet  too  great,  omces  rendered  US  by  that  kingdom,  require 

In  timea  of  discord  and  war,  for  the  power  of  the  Union,  ^^r  most  faithful  and  most  punctual  adherence 

Tho  oonstituUon,  moreorer,  was  the  Uw  of  the  land,  and  as  to  our  treaty  with  hor.    We  are  in  alliance  with 

m^  ho  had  sworn  to  ohey  It   He  had  seen  It  administered  the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch,  the  Pnifi.«4'ians :  those 

eooMientiooaly,  and  fbr  the  good  of  the  whole;  he  had,  since  treaties  bound  US  as  thirteen  iSu^es,  confede- 

ita  adoption,  nerer  leagued  himself  with  the  fkctions  which  rated  together.    Yet  here  is  a  proposal  to  sever 

omhorrassed  Ita  operatlona.    With  parties,  as  such,  he  hod  that  confederacy.     Is  it  possible  that  we  shall 

no  oonnoetion,  and  in  this  crisis  he  could  come  forward  with  abandon  all  our  treaties  and  national  engage- 

deukhKoAM to iUmppoTt-'AdminUirati^iitqf Washington  ments?    And  for  what?    I  expected  to  have 

and  Adama ;  Titcksf't  JA^t  qfj^raon,  heard  the  reasons  of  an  event  so  unexpected  to 

t  So  general  was  tho  eonvIcUon  that  pnhllc  wellkre  re-  my  mind,  and  many  others.      Was  our  civil 

qnlnd  a  government  of  more  eztenstre  powers  than  thoee  polity,  or  public  justice,  endangered  or  sapped  ? 

▼•itad  In  the  general  goTemment  hy  the  articles  of  confed-  Vas  the  real  existence  of  the  country  threat- 

ormttoB,  that  in  May,  178T,  a  eouTention  composed  of  dele-  ^ned,  or  was  this  preceded  by  a  mournful  pro- 

jrtji8fromantho8tat«.intoeUnio^^  j^^  ^f  ^^^^^^    This  proposal  of  altermg 

^•^/'T     !?M           H^  •'^.^^^u''^*^;''"*  our  federal  government  is  of  a  most  alarmini 

under  eonsideimtioB.    This  convention  oonUnuedits  sessions  .        .         ^  ..      ^    .  ^  .,  .             ffovernment 

with  doeod  doors  nntU  tho  seventeenth  of  the  following  ^^^'^^^'  ™*'^®  ^^®  ^est  01  inis  new  government 

Soptomber,  when  tho  Federal  Constitution  wa.  promnlgatei  ^T^^  ^*  ^  Composed  of  any  thing  but  lUSpira- 

Tho  convention  r«K)lTed,  "That  the  consUtution  be  laid  be-  tion— you    ought    to    be    extremely  cautlOU^ 

fofo  tho  United  States,  In  Gongre«  assembled,  and  that  it  is  watchful,  jealous  of  your  liberty ;  for,  lUSt^ 

tho  opinion  of  this  oonvenUon  that  it  shoold  afterwards  be  ^^  secormg  your  nghts,  you  may  lose  them  for 

submitted  to  a  oonvention  of  delegate^  chosen  In  each  State  ®^^^:     ^'  *  wrong  step  be  now  made,  the  re- 

by  the  people  theiooi;  for  their  assent  and  ratification ; "  and  P^hlic  may  be  lost  for  ever.    If  this  new  govem- 

in  conlbrmity  with  this  reeommendation.  Congress,  on  the  nient  will  not  come  up  to  the  expectation  of  the 

twenty.«ighth  of  tho  auno  month,  passed  a  resolution  di-  people,  and  they  should  be  disappointed,  their 

reettng  that  the  eonstitntion  should  bo  submitted  to  oonven-  liberty  will  be  lost,  and  tyranny  must  and  will 

tions,  to  be  sssembied  in  tho  several  States  of  the  Union,  arise.    I  repeat  it  again,  and  I  beg  gentlemen 

Tho  conventions  subsequently  sssembled,  and  the  expediency  to  consider,  that  a  wrong  step,  made  now,  will 

of  adopting  tho  constitution  was  ably  and  eloquently  dis-  plunge  US  into  misery,  and  our  republic  will  be 

«»"■•<'•  lost.    It  will  be  necessary  for  this  convention 

X  This  ^Moeh  was  delivend  in  tho  ViiglnU  oonvention,  to  have  a  faithful  historical  detail  of  the  facts 

OB  tho  fourth  or  June,  1788.  that  preceded  the  sesfiion  of  the  federal  conven- 
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tion,  and  the  reasona  that  aetnated  its  memben 
in  proposing  bd  entire  alteration  of  Kovenunent 
— and  to  demoastrate  the  dangers  t£at  awdted 
OS,  If  the^  were  of  sack  awfiil  msgnitade  as 
to  warrant  a  proposal  ao  extremely  perilonB  as 
this,  I  must  assert  thst  this  oonvention  has  an 
absolute  right  to  a  thorough  discovery  of  every 
drcdmatance  relative  to  this  great  event.  And 
bere  I  would  make  this  inqniry  of  those  worth; 
characters  who  composed  a  part  of  the  late 
federal  oonvention.  I  am  aore  they  were  fully 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  forming  a  grest 
ecmsolidated  government,  instead  of  a  coi^ede- 
rition.  That  this  is  a  coneolidatod  govomment 
la  demonstrably  dear;  and  the  danger  of  such 
a  government  is,  to  my  mind,  very  striking,  I 
have  the  highest  veneration  for  those  gentle- 
men; bnt,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  demand,  what 
right  had  they  to  say,  "We,  the  People  t"  My 
political  cariosity,  eiclasive  of  my  aniions  so- 
tieitnde  for  the  public  welfare,  leads  me  to  ask, 
who  authorised  them  to  speak  the  language  of, 
"We,  the  People,"  instead  of  We,  the  Stalest 
Statee  are  the  characteristics,  and  the  son!  of  a 
OODfederation.  If  the  States  be  not  the  agents 
of  this  compact,  it  most  be  one  great  consoli- 
dated national  government  of  the  people  of  all 
the  States.  1  have  the  highest  respect  for  those 
gentlemen  who  formed  the  convention;  and 
were  some  of  them  not  here,  I  would  express 
Bome  testimonial  of  esteem  for  them.  America 
had  on  a  former  occasion  put  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  them ;  a  confidence  which  was  well 
placed;  and  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  would  ^ve  up 
any  thing  to  them ;  I  wonld  cheerfully  confide 
in  them  as  my  representatives.  But,  air,  on 
thto  great  occasion,  I  wonld  demand  the  cause 
of  their  conduct  Even  from  that  iUustrions 
man,  who  saved  ns  by  his  valor,  I  would  have 
a  reason  for  his  conduct;  that  liberty  which  he 
has  given  ns  by  his  valor,  tells  me  to  ask  this 
reason,  and  sure  I  am,  were  he  here,  he  wonld 
give  ns  that  reason :  bnt  there  are  other  gentle- 
men here,  who  can  give  ns  tliis  information. 
The  people  gave  them  no  power  to  use  their 
name.  That  they  exceeded  their  power  is  per- 
fectly clear.  It  is  not  mere  curiosity  that  actu- 
ates me ;  I  wish  to  hear  the  real,  actual,  exist- 
ing danger,  which  shonld  lead  ns  to  take  those 


here,  sir,  no  dangers,  no  insurrection  or  tumult, 
has  happened;  every  thing  has  been  calm  and 
trauonil.  Bat  notwithstanding  this,  we  are 
wanaering  on  the  great  ocean  of  human  affairs. 
I  see  no  landmark  to  guide  as.  We  are  mn- 
idng  we  know  not  whither.  Difference  in 
iqiinion  has  gone  to  a  degree  of  inflammatory 
reaentment,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
which  baa  been  occasioned  by  this  perilous  in- 
novation. The  federal  convention  ought  to 
have  amended  the  old  system ;  for  this  purpose 
they  were  solely  delegated :  the  olject  of  their 
misaitm  extended  to  no  other  consideration. 
Yon  most  therefore  forgive  the  solicitation  of 
one  onwortby  nmnber.  to  biow  what  danger 


eoold  have  arisen  nnder  the  present  confedera- 
tion, and  what  are  the  cansea  of  this  proposal 
to  change  oor  government. 

This  inqmry  was  answered  by  an  eloquent 
and  powerfnl  speech  ttooi  Ur.  Randolph ;  and 
the  debate  passed  into  other  hands  nntil  the 
next  day,  when  Mr,  Henry  continued : 

Mb.  CHAimuH:  I  am  mnch  obliged  to  the 
very  worthy  gentleman*  for  his  encominm.  I 
wish  I  were  possessed  of  talents,  or  possessed 
of  any  thing,  that  might  enable  me  to  elncidate 
this  great  subject.  I  am  not  free  from  suspi- 
cion :  I  am  apt  to  entertain  doubts :  I  rose  yes- 
terday to  ask  a  qnestion,  which  arose  in  my 
own  mind.  When  I  asked  tiiat  question,  I 
thought  the  meaning  of  my  interrogation  was 
obvious  r  the  fate  of  this  qnestion  and  of  Amer- 
ica, may  depend  on  this.  Have  they  said,  We, 
the  States}  Have  they  made  a  proposal  of  a 
compact  between  States?  If  they  had,  tliia 
wonld  be  a  confederation :  it  is  otherwise  most 
clearly  a  consolidated  government.  The  whole 
question  turns,  sir,  on  that  poor  little  thing — 
the  expression,  We,  the  People,  instead  of  the 
States  of  America.  1  need  not  take  mnch 
pains  to  show,  that  the  principles  of  this  sys- 
tem are  extremely  pernicious,  impolitic,  and 
dangerous.  Is  this  a  monarchy,  like  England — 
a.  compact  between  prince  and  people;  with 
checks  on  the  former  to  secure  the  liberty  of 
the  latter?  Is  this  a  confederacy,  like  Holland 
— an  association  of  a  nnmber  of  independent 
States,  each  of  which  retains  its  individual  sov- 
ereignty! It  is  not  a  democracy,  wherein  the 
people  rctaiu  all  their  rights  securely.  Had 
these  principles  been  adhered  to,  we  shonld 
not  have  been  brought  to  this  alarming  tran^- 
tion,  from  a  confederacy  to  a  consolidated  gov- 
ernment. We  have  no  detail  of  those  great 
considerations  which,  in  my  opinion,  onght  to 
have  abonnded  before  we  should  recur  to  a 
government  of  this  kind.  Here  is  a  revolntion 
as  radical  as  that  which  separated  as  from 
Great  Britain.  It  is  as  radical,  if  in  this  transi- 
tion, onr  rights  and  privileges  are  endangered, 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  relinquished. 
And  cannot  we  plainly  see  that  this  is  actnally 
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the  case!  The  righto  of  oonBoience,  trial  bj 
jury,  liberty  of  the  press,  all  jova  immunities 
and  franchises,  all  pretensions  to  hnman  righto 
and  privileges,  are  rendered  insecure,  if  not 
lost,  by  tiiis  ohai^  so  londlj  talked  of  hj 
some,  and  inconsif^ratelj  by  others.  Is  this 
tame  relinquishment  of  righto  worthy  of  free- 
men! Is  it  worUiy  of  uat  manly  fortitude 
that  ought  to  characterize  republicans?  It  is 
said  eight  States  have  adopted  this  plan.  I  de- 
clare that  if  twelve  States  and  a  half  had  adopt- 
ed it,  I  would,  with  manly  firmness,  and  in  spite 
of  an  erring  world,  reject  it  You  ore  not  to 
inquire  how  your  trade  may  be  increased,  nor 
how  you  are  to  become  a  great  and  powerful 
people,  but  how  your  liberties  can  be  secured ; 
for  liberty  ought  to  be  the  direct  end  of  your 
government.  Having  premised  these  things,  I 
shall,  witii  the  aid  of  my  judgment  and  infor- 
mation, which  I  confess  are  not  extensive,  go 
into  the  discussion  of  this  system  more  minute- 
ly. Is  it  necessary  for  your  liberty,  that  you 
iSiould  abandon  those  great  rights  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  system  ?  Is  the  relinquishment  of 
the  trial  by  jury,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
necessary  for  your  liberty  ?  "Will  the  abandon- 
ment of  your  most  sacred  rights,  tend  to  the 
security  of  your  liberty  ?  Liberty,  the  greatest 
of  all  earthly  blessings — give  us  that  precious 
jewel,  and  you  may  take  every  thing  else.  But 
I  am  fearful  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  become 
an  old-fashioned  fellow.  Perhaps  an  invincible 
attachment  to  the  dearest  rights  of  man,  may, 
in  these  refined,  enlightened  days,  be  deemed 
old-fashioned:  if  so,  I  am  contented  to  be  so. 
I  say,  the  time  has  been  when  every  pulse  of 
my  heart  beat  for  American  liberty,  and  which, 
I  believe,  had  a  counterpart  in  the  breast  of 
every  true  American.  But  suspicions  have 
gone  forth — suspicions  of  my  integrity.  It  has 
been  publicly  reported  that  my  professions  are 
not  reiol.  Twenty-three  years  ago  was  I  sup- 
posed a  traitor  to  my  country :  I  was  then  said 
to  be  a  bane  of  sedition,  because  I  supported 
the  righto  of  my  country :  I  may  be  thought 
suspicious,  when  I  say  our  privileges  and  righto 
are  in  danger :  but,  sir,  a  number  of  the  people 
of  this  country  are  weak  enough  to  think  these 
things  are  too  true.  I  am  happy  to  find  that 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  declare  they 
are  groundless :  but,  sir,  suspicion  is  a  virtue, 
as  long  as  ito  object  is  the  preservation  of  the 
public  good,  and  as  long  as  it  stays  within  pro- 
per bounds :  should  it  ML  on  me,  I  am  content- 
ed :  conscious  rectitude  is  a  powerful  consola- 
tion: I  trust  there  are  many  who  think  my 
professions  for  t^e  public  good  to  be  real.  Let 
your  suspicion  look  to  both  sides:  there  are 
many  on  the  other  side,  who,  possibly,  may 
have  been  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  these 
measures,  which  I  conceive  to  be  dangerous  to 
your  liberty.  Guard  with  jealous  attention  the 
public  liberty.  Suspect  every  one  who  ap- 
proaches that  jewel.  Unfortunately,  nothing 
will  preserve  it^  but  downright  force.  When- 
ever yon^ve  up  that  forcoi  you  are  ineviUiblly 


ruined.  I  am  answered  by  gentlemen,  that 
though  I  may  speak  of  terrors,  yet  tiie  fact  is, 
that  we  are  surrounded  by  none  of  the  dangers 
I  apprehend.  I  oonoeive  this  new  government 
to  be  one  of  those  dangers:  it  has  produced 
those  horrors,  which  distress  many  of  our  best 
citizens.  We  are  come  hither  to  preserve  the 
poor  commonwealth  of  Virginia,  if  it  can  be 
possibly  done :  something  must  be  done  to  pre- 
serve your  liberty  and  mine.  The  oonfedera- 
tion,  this  same  despised  government,  merits,  in 
my  opinion,  the  highest  encomium :  it  earned 
us  through  a  long  and  dangerous  war:  it  ren- 
dered us  victorious  in  that  bloody  conflict  with 
a  powerful  nation :  it  has  secured  us  a  territory 
greater  than  any  European  monarch  possesses: 
and  shall  a  ^vemment  whidi  has  been  thus 
strong  and  vigorous,  be  accused  of  imbecility, 
and  abandoned  for  want  of  energy  ?  Consider 
what  you  ore  about  to  do,  before  you  part  with 
this  government.  Take  longer  time  in  reckon- 
ing things :  revolutions  like  this  have  happened 
in  almost  every  country  in  Europe :  similar  ex- 
amples are  to  be  found  in  ancient  Greece  and 
ancient  Rome :  instances  of  the  people  losing 
their  liberty  by  their  own  carelessness  and  the 
ambition  of  a  few.  We  are  cautioned  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  who  presides,  against  fac- 
tion and  turbulence.  I  acknowledge  that  licen- 
tiousness is  dangerous,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
provided  against :  I  acknowledge  also  the  new 
form  of  government  may  effectually  prevent 
it :  yet,  there  is  another  thing  it,  will  as  effect- 
ually do :  it  will  oppress  and  ruin  the  people. 
There  are  sufiicient  guards  placed  against  sedi- 
tion and  licentiousness:  for  when  power  is 
given  to  this  government  to  suppress  these,  or, 
for  any  other  purpose,  the  language  it  assumes 
is  clear,  express,  and  unequivocal;  but  when 
this  constitution  speaks  of  privileges,  diere  is 
an  ambiguity,  sir,  a  fatal  ambiguity — ^an  ambi- 
guity which  is  very  astonishing.  In  the  danse 
under  consideration,  there  is  the  strangest  lan- 
guage that  I  can  conceive.  I  mean,  when  it 
says,  that  there  shall  not  be  more  representa- 
tives than  one  for  every  80,000.  Now,  sir,  how 
easy  is  it  to  evade  this  privilege!  ^^  The  num- 
ber shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  80,000."  This 
may  be  satisfied  by  one  representative  from 
each  State.  Let  our  numbers  be  ever  so 
great  this  immense  continent  may,  by  this 
artful  expression^  be  reduced  to  have  but  thir- 
teen representatives.  I  confess  this  constmo- 
tion  is  not  natural ;  but  the  ambiguity  of  the 
expression  lays  a  good  ground  for  a  quarreL 
Wny  was  it  not  clearly  and  unequivocally  ex- 
pressed, that  they  should  be  entitled  to  have 
one  for  every  80,000?  This  would  have  obvi- 
ated all  disputes;  and  was  this  difficult  to  be 
done?  What  is  the  inference  ?  When  popula- 
tion increases,  and  a  State  shall  send  represent- 
atives in  this  proportion.  Congress  may  remand 
them,  because  the  right  of  havingone  for  every 
80,000  is  not  clearly  expressed.  This  possibUity 
of  reducing  the  number  to  one  for  each  State, 
approximates  to  probability  by  that  other  ex- 
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preesion^  "  but  each  State  shall  at  least  have 
one  representative."  Now  is  it  not  clear  that, 
from  the  first  expression,  the  nmnber  might  be 
reduced  so  much,  that  some  States  should  have 
no  representative  at  all,  were  it  not  fot  the  in- 
sertion of  this  last  expression!  And  as  this  is 
the  only  restriction  upon  them,  we  may  fairly 
oondnde  that  they  may  restrain  the  number  to 
one  from  each  State.  Perhi^  the  same  hor- 
rors may  hang  over  my  mind  again.  I  shall  be 
told  I  am  continually  afraid :  but,  sir,  I  have 
strong  cause  of  apprehension.  In  some  parts 
of  the  plan  before  you.  the  great  rights  of  free- 
men are  endangered,  in  other  parts  absolutely 
taken  away.  How  does  your  trial  by  jury 
stand?  In  civil  cases  gone — not  sufficiently  se- 
cured in  criminal — this  best  privilege  is  gone. 
But  we  are  told  that  we  need  not  fear,  because 
those  in  power  being  our  representatives,  will 
not  abuse  the  powers  we  put  in  their  hands.  I 
am  not  well  versed  in  history,  but  I  will  sub- 
mit to  your  recollection,  whether  liberty  has 
been  destroyed  most  often  by  the  licentiousness 
of  the  people,  or  by  the  tyranny  of  rulers.  I 
imagine,  sir,  you  wUl  find  the  balance  on  the 
side  of  tyranny.  Happy  will  you  be,  if  you 
miss  the  fate  of  those  nations,  who,  omitting  to 
resist  their  oppressors,  or  negligently  sufiering 
their  liberty  to  be  wrested  from  them,  have 
groaned  under  intolerable  despotism  I  Most  of 
the  human  race  are  now  in  this  deplorable  con- 
dition. And  those  nations  who  have  gone  in 
search  of  grandeur,  power  and  splendor,  have 
also  fallen  a  sacrifice,  and  been  the  victims  of 
their  own  folly.  While  they  acquired  those 
visionary  blessings,  they  lost  their  freedom. 
My  great  objection  to  this  government  is,  that 
it  does  not  leave  us  the  means  of  defending  our 
rights,  or  of  waging  war  against  tyrants.  It 
is  urged  by  some  gentlemen,  that  this  new  plan 
will  bring  us  an  acquisition  of  strength ;  an 
army,  and  the  militia  of  the  States.  This  is  an 
idea  extremely  ridiculous:  gentlemen  cannot 
be  in  earnest.  This  acquisition  will  trample  on 
your  fallen  liberty.  Let  my  beloved  Americans 
guard  against  that  fatal  lethargy  that  has  per- 
vaded the  universe.  Have  we  the  means  of  re- 
sisting disciplined  armies,  when  our  only  defence, 
the  militia,  is  put  into  the  hands  of  Congress? 

The  honorable  gentleman  said,  that  great 
danger  would  ensue,  if  the  convention  rose 
without  adopting  this  system.  I  ask,  where  is 
that  danger?  I  see  none.  Other  gentlemen 
have  told  us,  within  these  walls,  that  the  Union 
is  gone — or,  that  the  Union  will  be  gone.  Is 
not  this  trifling  with  the  judgment  of  their 
fellow-citizens?  Till  they  tell  us  t{ie  ground  of 
their  fears,  I  will  consider  them  as  imaginary. 
I  rose  to  make  inquiry  where  those  dangers 
were ;  they  could  make  no  answer :  I  believe  I 
never  shall  have  that  answer.  Is  there  a  dis- 
position in  the  people  of  this  country  to  revolt 
against  the  dominion  of  laws?  Has  there  been 
a  single  tumult  in  Virginia?  Have  not  the 
people  of  Virginia,  when  laboring  under  the 
severest  pressure  of  accumulated  distresses, 


manifested  the  most  cordial  Mquiescence  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws?  What  could  be  more 
awful,  than  their  unanimous  acquiescence  under 
general  distresses?  Is  there  any  revolution  in 
Virginia?  Whither  is  the  spirit  of  Amerioa 
gone  ?  Whither  is  the  genius  of  America  fled  f 
It  was  but  yesterday,  when  our  enemies  marched 
in  triumph  through  our  country.  Yet  the  peo- 
ple of  wis  country  could  not  be  appallea  by 
their  pompous  armaments :  they  stopped  the& 
career,  and  victoriously  captured  them :  where 
is  the  peril  now,  compared  to  that? 

Some  minds  are  agitated  by  foreign  alarms. 
Happily  for  us,  there  is  no  real  danger  fhim 
Europe ;  that  coimtry  b  engaged  in  more  ardu- 
ous business;  from  that  quarter,  there  is  no 
cAuse  of  fear :  you  may  sleep  in  safety  for  ever 
for  them.  Where  is  the  danger  ?  If,  sir,  there 
was  any,  I  would  recur  to  the  American  spMt 
to  defend  us — that  spirit  which  has  enabled  us 
to  surmount  the  greatest  difficulties:  to  that 
illustrious  spirit  I  address  my  most  fervent 
prayer,  to  prevent  our  adopting  a  system  de- 
structive to  liberty.  Let  not  gentlemen  be  told, 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  reject  this  government. 
AVherefore  is  it  not  safe  ?  We  are  told  there 
are  dangers;  but  those  dangers  are  ideal;  they 
cannot  bo  demonstrated.  To  encourage  us  to 
adopt  it,  they  tell  us  that  there  is  a  plain,  easy 
way  of  getting  amendments.  When  I  come  to 
contemplate  this  part,  I  suppose  that  I  am  mad, 
or,  that  my  countrymen  are  so.  The  way  to 
amendment  is,  in  my  conception,  shut.  Let  us 
consider  this  plain,  easy  way.  *'  The  Congress, 
whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem 
it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this 
constitution ;  or,  on  the  application  of  the  legis- 
latures of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall 
call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments, 
which,  in  either  c^ise,  shall  be  valid  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  constitution, 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three- 
fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode 
of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress. 
Provided,  that  no  amendment  which  may  be 
made  prior  to  the  year  1808,  shall,  in  any  man- 
ner, atfect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the 
ninth  section  of  the  first  article ;  and  that  no 
State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  ot 
its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate.-'  Hence  it  ap- 
pears, that  three-fourths  of  the  States  must 
ultimately  agree  to  any  amendments  that  may 
be  necessary.  Let  us  consider  the  consequences 
of  tliis.  However  uncharitable  it  may  appear, 
yet  I  must  express  my  opinion,  that  the  most 
unworthy  characters  may  get  into  power  and 
prevent  the  introduction  of  amendments.  Let 
us  suppose,  (for  the  case  is  supposable,  possible 
and  probaole,)  that  you  happen  to  deal  these 
powers  to  unworthy  hands;  will  they  relinquish 
powers  already  in  their  possession,  or  agree  to 
amendments?  Two-thirds  of  the  Congress,  or 
of  the  State  legislatures,  are  necessary  even  to 
propose  amendments.  If  one-third  of  these  be 
I  unworthy  men,  they  may  prevent  the  applica- 
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tion  for  amendments;  bnt  a  destracliye  and 
misohieTons  feature  is,  that  three-fourths  of  the 
State  legislatures,  or  of  the  State  oonyentions, 
most  conoor  in  the  amendments  when  proposed. 
In  such  nnmeroos  bodies,  there  most  necessarily 
be  some  designing,  bad  men.  To  soppose  that 
so  harge  a  nomber  as  three-foorths  of  tne  States 
will  conoor,  is  to  so^kmc  that  thej  wiU  possess 
genius,  inteilig«ioe  and  integri^,  approaching 
to  miraoolooa.  It  woold,  indeed,  be  miraculous, 
that  they  should  concur  in  the  same  amend- 
ments, or,  even  in  such  as  would  bear  some 
likeness  to  one  another.  For  four  of  the  small- 
est States,  that  do  not  coUectively  contain  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  may  obstruct  the  most  salutary  and 
necesttry  amendments.  Nay,  in  these  four 
states,  six-tenths  of  the  people  may  reject  these 
amendments;  and  suppose,  that  amendments 
shall  be  opposed  to  amendments,  (which  is 
highly  proENnble,)  is  it  possible,  that  three- 
fourths  can  ever  agree  to  the  same  amend- 
ments! A  bare  migority  in  these  four  small 
States,  may  hinder  the  adoption  of  amendments ; 
60  ^t  we  may  fairly  and  justly  conclude,  that 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  American  people 
may  preyent  the  removal  of  the  most  grievous 
inconveniences  and  oppression,  by  refusing  to 
accede  to  amendments.  A  trifling  minority 
may  reject  the  most  salutary  amendments. 
Is  this  an  easy  mode  of  securing  the  public 
liberty?  It  is,  sir,  a  most  fearful  situation, 
when  the  most  contemptible  minority  can 
prevent  the  alteration  of  the  most  oppressive 
government;  for  it  may,  in  many  respects, 
prove  to  be  such.  Is  this  the  spirit  of  republi- 
canism ?  What,  sir,  is  the  genius  of  democracy  ? 
Let  me  read  that  clause  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of 
Virginia  which  relates  to  this:  8d  clause; 
"  That  government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  instituted 
for  the  conmion  benefit,  protection  and  security 
of  the  people,  nation,  or  community.  Of  all 
the  various  modes  and  forms  of  government, 
tliat  is  best,  which  is  cajMible  of  producing  the 
greatest  degree  of  happmess  and  safety,  and  is 
most  effectually  secured  against  the  danger  of 
mal-administration,  and  that  whenever  any  go- 
vernment shaD  be  found  inadequate,  or  contrary 
to  these  purposes,  a  majority  of  the  community 
hath  an  indubitable,  unalienable  and  indefeasi- 
ble right  to  reform,  alter,  or  abolish  it  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  Judged  most  conducive  to 
the  public  weal."  This,  sir,  is  the  language  of 
democracy — ^that  a  majority  of  the  community 
have  a  right  to  alter  their  government  when 
found  to  be  oppressive :  but  how  different  is 
the  genius  of  your  new  constitution  from  this ! 
How  different  from  the  sentiments  of  freemen, 
that  a  contemptible  minority  can  prevent  the 
good  of  the  mi^ori^I  If  then,  gentlemen, 
standing  on  this  ^und,  are  come  to  that  point 
that  they  are  willing  to  bind  themselves  ana 
their  posterity  to  be  oppressed,  I  am  amazed 
and  inexpressibly  astonished.  If  this  be  the 
opinion  of  the  majority,  I  must  submit;  but  to 
me,  sir,  it  appears  perilooa  and  destructive;  I 
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cannot  help  thinking  so:  perhi^  it  may  be  the 
result  of  my  age ;  these  may  be  feelings  natural 
to  a  man  of  my  years,  when  the  American 
spirit  has  left  him,  and  Ids  mental  powers,  Uke 
the  members  of  the  body,  are  decayed.  I^  rir, 
amendments  are  left  to  the  twentieth,  or  to  the 
tenth  part  of  the  people  of  America,  your  liberty 
is  gone  for  ever.  We  have  heurd  that  there  is  a 

great  deal  of  bribery  practised  in  the  House  of 
ommons  in  En^^d;  and  that  many  of  the 
members  raise  themselves  to  preferments,  by 
selling  the  rights  of  the  people.  But,  t&r^  the 
tenth  part  of  Uiat  body  cannot  continue  oppres- 
sions on  the  rest  of  the  people.  Endish  hberty 
is,  in. this  case,  on  a  firmer  foundation  than 
American  liberty.  It  will  be  easily  contrived 
to  procure  the  opposition  oi  one-tenth  of  tha 
people  to  any  alteration,  however  ju^cioua. 

The  honorable  gentleman  who  presides,  told 
us,  that  to  prevent  abuses  in  our  government, 
we  will  assemble  in  convention,  re^dl  our  dele- 
gated powers,  and  punish  our  servants  for 
abusing  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  Oh,  sir,  wa 
should  have  fine  times  indeed,  if  to  punish 
tyrants,  it  were  only  sufficient  to  assemble  the 
people.  Your  arms,  wherewith  you  could  de- 
fena  yourselves,  are  gone;  and  you  have  no 
longer  an  aristocratical,  no  longer  a  democrat- 
ical  spirit  Did  you  ever  read  of  any  revoluti<Hi 
in  any  nation,  brought  about  by  the  punish- 
ment of  those  in  power,  inflicted  by  those  who 
had  no  power  at  all  ?  You  read  of  a  riot  act  in 
a  country  which  is  called  one  of  the  freest  in 
the  world,  where  a  few  neighbors  cannot  as- 
semble without  the  risk  of  being  shot  by  a 
hired  soldiery,  the  engines  of  despotism.  Wo 
may  see  such  an  act  in  America.  A  standing 
army  we  shall  have  also,  to  execute  the  execra- 
ble commands  of  tyranny :  and  how  ore  you  to 
punish  them  ?  Will  you  order  them  to  be  pun- 
ished? Who  shall  obey  these  orders?  Will 
your  mace-bearer  be  a  match  for  a  disciplined 
re^ment?    In  what  situation  are  we  to  bet 

The  clause  before  you  gives  a  power  of  direct 
taxation,  unbounded  and  unlimited ;  exclusive 
power  of  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  for 
ten  miles  square,  and  over  all  places  purchased 
for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals, 
dock-yards,  &c.  What  resistance  could  be 
made?  The  attempt  would  be  madness.  Yon 
will  find  all  the  strength  of  this  country  in  the 
hands  of  your  enemies:  those  garrisons  will 
naturally  be  the  strongest  places  in  the  countiy. 
Your  militia  is  given  up  to  Congress  also,  m 
another  part  of  this  plan :  they  will  thereiore 
act  as  they  think  proper :  all  power  will  be  in 
their  own  possession :  you  cannot  force  them 
to  receive  their  punishment  Of  what  service 
would  militia  be  to  you,  when  most  probably 
you  will  not  have  a  single  musket  in  the  state  t 
For,  as  arms  are  to  be  provided  by  Congress, 
they  may,  or  may  not,  furnish  them. 

Let  us  here  call  your  attention  to  that  part 
which  gives  ^e  Congress  power  *^  To  provide 
for  organizing,  arming  and  disciplining  the 
mUitia,  and  for  governing  such  parts  of  them  aa 
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may  be  employed  in  the  seirice  of  the  United 
States,  reserviug  to  the  states  respectively  the 
appointment  of  the  olBoers,  and  the  authority  of 
training  the  militia,  according  to  the  discipline 
prescribed  by  Congress."  By  this,  sir,  you  see 
that  thoir  control  over  our  hist  and  best  defence 
Is  unlimited.  If  they  neglect  or  refuse  to  dis- 
cipline or  arm  our  militia,  they  will  be  useless : 
the  states  can  do  neither,  this  power  being  ex- 
clusively given  to  Congress.  The  power  of 
appointing  officers  over  men  not  disciplined  or 
armed,  is  ridiculous:  so  that  this  pretended 
little  remnant  of  power,  left  to  the  States,  may, 
at  the  pleasure  of  Congress,  be  rendered  nuga- 
tory. Our  situation  will  be  deplorable  inde^ : 
nor  can  we  ever  expect  to  get  this  government 
amended ;  since  I  have  already  shown,  that  a 
very  small  minority  may  prevent  it,  and  that 
small  minority  interested  in  the  continuance  of 
the  oppression.  WiU  the  oppressor  let  go  the 
oppressed?  Was  there  ever  an  instance?  Can 
the  annals  of  mankind  exhibit  one  single  exam- 
ple, where  rulers,  overcharged  with  power, 
willingly  let  go  the  oppressed,  though  solicited 
and  re(iuestcd  most  earnestly  ?  The  application 
for  amendments  will  therefore  be  fruitless. 
Sometimes  the  oppressed  have  got  loose  by  one 
of  those  bloody  struggles  that  desolate  a 
country.  But  a  willing  relinquishment  of 
power  is  one  of  those  things  which  human 
nature  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  capable  of. 
The  honorable  gentleman's  observations,  re- 
specting the  people^s  right  of  being  the  agents 
in  the  formation  of  this  government,  are  not 
accurate,  in  ny  humble  conception.  The  dis- 
tinction between  a  national  government  and  a 
confederacy,  is  not  sufficiently  discerned.  Had 
the  delegates,  who  were  sent  to  Philadelphia,  a 
power  to  propose  a  consolidated  government 
instead  of  a  confederacy  ?  Were  they  not  de- 
puted by  States,  and  not  by  the  people  ?  The 
assent  of  the  people,  in  their  collective  capacity, 
is  not  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  federal 
government.  The  people  have  no  right  to  enter 
into  leagues,  alliances,  or  confederations :  they 
pre  not  the  proper  agents  for  this  purpose: 
States  and  sovereign  powers  are  the  only  proper 
agents  for  this  kind  of  govemmcLt.  Show  me 
an  instance  where  the  people  have  exercised 
this  business :  has  it  not  always  gone  through 
the  legislatures?  I  refer  you  to  the  treaties 
with  France,  Holland,  and  other  nations :  how 
were  they  made?  Were  they  not  made  by  the 
States?  Are  the  people,  therefore,  in  tiieir  ag- 
gregate capacity,  the  proper  persons  to  form  a 
confederacy  ?  This,  therefore,  ought  to  depend 
on  the  consent  of  the  legislatures ;  the  people 
have  never  sent  delegates  to  make  any  proposi- 
tion of  changing  the  government.  Yet  I  must 
say,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  made  on 
grounds  the  most  pure,  and  perhaps  I  might 
have  been  brought  to  consent  to  it,  so  &r  as  to 
the  change  of  government;  but  there  is  one 
thing  in  it,  which  I  never  would  ac<miesce  in. 
I  mean,  tlie  changing  it  into  a  consolidated  gov- 
emment,  which  is  so  abhorrent  to  my  mind. 


The  honorable  gentleman  then  went  on  to 
the  figure  we  make  with  foreini  nations;  tin 
contemptible  one  we  make  in  France  and  Hoi 
land,  which,  according  to  the  substance  of  mj 
notes,  he  attributes  to  the  present  feeble  goT 
emment  An  opinion  has  gone  forth,  we  find 
that  we  are  a  contemptibk  people:  the  turn 
has  been  when  we  were  thongnt  otherwise 
Under  this  same  despised  ffovemment,  we  com 
manded  the  respect  of  all  Europe :  wherafon 
are  we  now  reckoned  otherwise?  The  Ameri 
can  spirit  has  fled  from  hence :  it  has  gone  U 
regions,  where  it  has  never  been  exposed :  I 
has  gone  to  the  people  of  France,  in  searoh  o 
a  splendid  government — a  strong,  energetio  gov 
emment  Shall  we  imitate  the  example  of  too* 
nations,  who  have  gone  from  a  simple  to  i 
splendid  government  ?  Are  those  nations  mor< 
worthy  of  our  imitation?  What  can  make  ai 
adequate  satisfaction  to  them  for  the  loss  the; 
have  suffered  in  attaining  such  a  government- 
for  the  loss  of  their  liberty  ?  If  we  admit  thi 
consolidated  government,  it  will  be  because  w* 
like  a  great  and  splendid  one.  Some  way  o 
other  we  must  be  a  great  and  mighty  empire 
we  must  have  an  army,  and  a  navy,  and  a  nnm 
her  of  things.  When  the  American  spirit  wa 
in  its  youth,  the  language  of  America,  was  dil 
ferent :  liberty,  sir,  was  then  the  primary  objed 
We  are  descended  from  a  people  whose  govern 
ment  was  founded  on  liberty :  our  glorious  fore 
fatliers,  of  Great  Britain,  made  liberty  the  foni 
dation  of  every  thing.  That  country  is  beoom 
a  great,  mighty  and  splendid  nation ;  not  b< 
cause  their  government  is  strong  and  energetic 
but,  sir,  because  liberty  is  its  direct  end  an 
foundation.  We  drew  the  spirit  of  liberty  froi 
our  British  ancestors ;  by  tnat  spirit  we  hav 
triumphed  over  every  difficulty.  But  now,  sii 
the  American  spirit,  assisted  by  the  ropes  an 
chains  of  consolidation,  is  about  to  convert  th' 
country  into  a  powerfiil  and  mighty  empire.  ] 
you  make  the  citizens  of  this  country  agree  t 
become  the  subjects  of  one  great  consolidate 
empire  of  America,  yonr  government  will  n< 
have  sufficient  energy  to  keep  them  togethei 
such  a  government  is  incompatible  with  the  0 
nius  of  republicanism.  There  will  be  no  check 
no  real  balances,  in  this  government  Whi 
can  avail  your  specious,  imaginary  balance! 
your  rope-dancing,  chidn-rattiing,  ridicnlou 
ideal  checks  and  contrivances?  But,  sir,  n 
are  not  feared  by  foreigners ;  we  do  not  mal 
nations  tremble.  Would  this  constitute  hanp 
ness,  or  secure  liberty  ?  I  trust,  sir,  our  polit 
cal  hemisphere  will  ever  direct  its  operations  1 
the  security  of  those  objects.  Consider  01 
situation,  sir;  go  to  the  poor  man,  ask  hi 
what  he  does;  he  will  inform  you  that  he  ei 
Joys  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  under  his  own  fij 
tree,  with  his  wife  and  children  around  him,  i 
peace  and  security.  Oo  to  every  other  memb 
of  the  society,  yon  will  find  the  same  tranqn 
ease  and  content;  you  will  find  no  alarms  < 
disturbances!  Why  then  tell  us  of  danffera,  t 
terrify  na  into  the  adoption  of  this  new  form « 
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SfTenmiQntf  And  yet  wbo  knows  the  dangers 
at  this  new  qrstem  may  produce!  Thej  are 
oat  of  the  sight  of  the  common  people :  the:^ 
cannot  fbresee  latent  consequences.  I  dread  the 
operation  of  it  on  the  middling  and  lower  classes 
of  people :  it  is  fbr  them  I  fear  the  adoption  of 
this  system.  I  fear  1  tire  the  patience  of  the 
committee,  hat  I  beg  to  be  indalged  with  a  few 
more  obserrations. 

When  I  thns  profess  myself  an  advocate  for 
the  liberty  of  the  people,  I  shall  be  told,  I  am 
a  dedgning  man,  that  I  am  to  be  a  great  man, 
that  I  am  to  be  a  demagogne ;  and  many  similar 
illiberal  insinaations  will  be  thrown  oat;  but, 
sb,  consdoas  rectitude  oatweighs  these  things 
with  me.  I  see  g^reat  jeopardy  in  this  new  goy- 
emment:  I  see  none  m>m  our  present  one.  I 
hope  some  gentleman  or  other  will  bring  forth, 
in  Ml  array,  those  dangers,  if  there  be  any, 
that  we  may  see  and  touch  them ;  I  have  said 
^at  I  Uiought  this  a  consolidated  government : 
I  will  now  prove  it.  Will  the  great  rights  of 
the  people  be  secured  by  this  government? 
Suppose  it  should  prove  oppressive,  bow  can  it 
be  altered  t  Our  bill  of  rights  declares,  **That 
a  minority  of  the  community  hath  an  indubita- 
ble, unalienable  and  indefeasible  right  to  reform, 
alter,  or  abolish  it,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
ludged  most  conducive  to  the  public  weal/'  I 
nave  Just  proved,  that  one-tentn,  or  less,  of  the 
people  of  America — a  most  despicable  minority, 
may  prevent  this  reform,  or  alteration.  Sup- 
pose the  people  of  Virginia  should  wish  to  alter 
their  government,  can  a  mtgority  of  them  do 
itt  No,  because  they  are  connected  with  other 
men;  oi,  in  other  words,  consolidated  with 
other  States.  When  the  people  of  Virginia,  at 
a  fatore  day,  shall  wish  to  alter  their  govern- 
ment, though  they  should  be  unanimous  in  this 
desire,  yet  they  may  be  prevented  therefrom  by 
a  despicable  minority  at  the  extremity  of  the 
United  States.  The  founders  of  your  own  con- 
stitotion  made  vour  government  changeable: 
bat  tlie  power  of  changing  it  is  gone  from  you  I 
Whither  is  it  ffone?  It  is  plac^  in  the  same 
hands  that  hold  the  rights  of  twelve  other 
States;  and  those,  who  hold  those  rights,  have 
right  and  power  to  keep  them.  It  is  not  the 
narUcular  government  of  Virginia;  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  that  government  is,  that  a 
minority  can  alter  it,  when  necessary  for  the 
public  good.  This  government  is  not  a  Virgin- 
ian, but  an  American  government.  Is  it  not 
therefore  a  consolidated  government?  The 
sixth  clause  of  your  bill  of  rights  tells  you, 
^  That  elections  of  members  to  serve  as  repre- 
aentaUves  of  the  people  in  Assembly,  ought  to 
be  free,  and  that  all  men,  having  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  permanent,  common  interest  with,  and 
attachment  to  the  community,  have  tbe  right  of 
8affi*age,  and  cannot  be  taxed  or  deprived  of 
their  property,  for  public  usea,  without  their 
own  consent,  or  yiat  of  their  representa- 
tive so  elected,  nor  bound  by  any  law  to  which 
they  have  not  in  like  manner  assented  for  the 
pabllc  good."    Bat  what  does  this  conatitation 


say  ?  The  clause  under  consideration  gives  an 
unlimited  and  anboanded  power  of  taxation. 
Suppose  every  delegate  from  Virginia  opposea 
a  law  laying  a  tax,  what  will  it  avail!  They 
are  opposed  by  a  majority;  eleven  members  can 
destroy  their  efforts:  those  feeble  ten  cannot 
prevent  the  passing  the  most  oppressive  tax- 
law.  So  that  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit 
and  express  language  of  your  declaration  of 
rights,  you  are  taxed,  not  by  your  own  consent| 
but  by  people  who  have  no  connection  with 
you. 

The  next  clause  of  the  bill  of  rights  tells 
you,  *'That  all  power  of  suspending  law,  or 
the  execution  of  laws,  by  any  authonty,  with-* 
out  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  is  injurious  to  their  rights,  and  ought 
not  to  be  exercised."  This  telu  us  that  there 
can  be  no  suspension  of  government,  or  laws, 
without  our  own  consent;  yet  this  constitution 
can  counteract  and  suspend  any  of  our  laws,  that 
contravene  its  oppressive  operation;  for  they 
have  the  power  of  direct  taxation,  which  sus- 
pends our  bill  of  rights ;  and  it  is  expressly  pro- 
vided, that  they  can  make  all  laws  necessary  for 
carrying  their  powers  into  execution ;  and  it  la 
declared  paramount  to  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tions of  the  States.  Consider  how  the  only  re- 
maining defence,  we  have  left,  is  destroyed  in 
this  manner.  Besides  the  expenses  of  main- 
taining the  Senate  and  other  House  in  as  much 
splendor  as  they  please,  there  is  to  be  a  great 
and  mighty  president,  with  very  extensive  pow- 
ers— ^the  powers  of  a  king.  He  is  to  be  sup- 
ported in  extravagant  magnificence :  so  that  the 
whole  of  our  property  may  be  taken  by  this 
American  government,  by  laying  what  taxes 
they  please,  giving  themselves  what  salaries 
they  please,  and  suspending  our  laws  at  their 
pleasure.  I  might  be  thought  too  inquisitive, 
but  I  believe  I  should  take  up  but  very  little  of 
your  time  in  enumerating  the  little  power  that 
is  left  to  the  government  of  Virginia;  for  this 
power  is  reduced  to  little  or  nothing.  Their 
garrisons,  magazines,  arsenals,  and  forts,  which 
will  be  situated  in  the  strongest  places  within 
the  States — ^their  ten  miles  square,  with  all  the 
fine  ornaments  of  human  life,  added  to  their 
powers,  and  ti^en  from  the  States,  will  reduce 
the  power  of  the  latter  to  nothing.  The  voice 
of  tradition,  I  trust,  will  inform  posterity  of  our 
struggles  forfreedom.  If  our  descendants  be  wor- 
thy the  name  of  Americana,  they  will  preserve, 
and  hand  down  to  their  latest  posterity,  the 
transactions  of  the  present  times;  and  though, 
I  confess,  my  exclamations  are  not  worthy  the 
hearing,  they  will  see  Uiat  I  have  done  my  ut- 
most to  preserve  their  liberty :  for  I  never  will 
give  up  the  power  of  direct  taxation,  but  for  a 
scourge.  I  am  willing  to  give  it  conditionally  ^ 
that  is,  after  non-compliance  with  requisitions: 
I  will  do  more,  sir,  and  what  I  hope  will  con- 
vince the  most  sceptical  man,  that  I  am  a  lover 
of  the  American  Union;  that  in  case  Virginia 
shall  not  make  punctual  payment,  the  control 
of  our  caatom-houaea^  and  the  whole  regulation 
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of  trade,  sliall  be  given  to  Oongress ;  and  that 
Virginia  shall  depend  on  Oongress  even  for 
passports,  till  Vir^rinia  shall  have  paid  the  last 
farthing,  and  famished  the  last  soldier.  Na:^, 
sir,  there  is  another  alternative  to  which  I 
would  consent :  even  that  they  should  strike  us 
out  of  the  Union,  and  take  away  from  ns  all 
federal  privileges,  till  we  comply  with  federal 
requisitions ;  but  let  it  depend  upon  our  own 
pleasure  to  pay  our  money  in  the  most  easy 
manner  for  our  people.  Were  all  the  States, 
more  terrible  than  the  mother  country,  to  ioin 
against  us,  I  hope  Virginia  could  defend  her- 
self; but,  sir,  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  is 
most  abhorrent  to  my  mind.  The  first  thing  I 
have  at  heart  is  American  liberty ;  the  second 
tiling  is  American  union ;  and  I  hope  the  people 
of  Virginia  will  endeavor  to  preserve  that  union. 
The  increasing  population  of  the  Southern 
States,  is  far  greater  than  that  of  New  England ; 
consequently,  in  a  short  time,  they  will  be  far 
more  numerous  than  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try. Consider  this,  and  you  will  find  this  State 
more  particularly  interested  to  support  Ameri- 
can liberty,  and  not  bind  our  posterity  by  an 
improvident  relinquishment  of  our  rights.  I 
would  give  the  best  security  for  a  punctual 
compliance  with  requisitions;  but  I  beseech 
gentlemen,  at  all  hazards,  not  to  grant  this  un- 
limited power  of  taxation. 

The  honorable  gentleman  has  told  us  that 
these  powers  given  to  Congress,  are  accom])a- 
nied  by  a  judiciary  which  will  correct  all.  On 
examination,  you  will  find  this  very  judiciary 
oppressively  constructed,  your  jury-trial  de- 
stroyed, and  the  judges  dependent  on  Oongress. 
In  this  scheme  of  energetic  government,  the 
people  will  find  two  sets  of  tax-gatherers — the 
State  and  the  federal  sherifis.  This,  it  seems  to 
me,  will  produce  such  dreadful  oppression,  as  the 
people  cannot  possibly  bear.  The  federal  sheritt* 
may  commit  what  oppression,  make  what  dis- 
tresses), he  pleases,  and  ruin  you  with  impunity : 
for  how  are  you  to  tie  his  hands?  Have  you 
any  sufficient,  decided  means  of  preventing  him 
from  sucking  your  blood  by  speculations,  com- 
missions, and  fees  ?  Thus  thousands  of  your 
people  will  be  most  shamefully  robbed.  Our 
State  sherifis,  those  unfeeling  bloodsuckers, 
have,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  our  legislature, 
committed  the  most  horrid  and  barbarous  rav- 
ages on  our  people.  It  has  required  the  most 
constant  vigilance  of  the  legislature  to  keep 
them  from  totally  ruining  the  people.  A  re- 
peated succession  of  laws  has  been  made,  to 
suppress  their  iniquitous  speculations  and  cruel 
extortions ;  and  as  often  has  their  nefarious  in- 
genuity devised  methods  of  evading  the  force  of 
those  laws:  in  the  struggle,  they  have  gene- 
rally triumphed  over  the  legislature.  It  is  a 
fact,  that  lands  have  sold  for  five  shillings, 
which  were  worth  one  hundred  pounds.  If 
sherifis,  thus  immediately  under  the  eye  of  our 
State  legislature'  and  judiciary,  have  dared  to 
commit  these  outrages,  what  would  they  not 
have  done  if  their  masters  had  been  at  Phila- 


delphia or  New  York!  If  they  perpetrate  tht 
most  unwarrantable  outrage,  on  your  persoos  or 
property,  you  cannot  get  redress  on  tnis  aide  oft 
Philadelphia  or  New  York :  and  how  can  you 
get  it  there  ?  If  your  domestic  avocations  eonld 
permit  you  to  go  thither,  there  yon  must  appeal 
to  judges  sworn  to  support  this  constitution  in 
opposition  to  tha(  of  any  State,  and  who  maj 
also  be  inclined  to  favor  their  own  offieem 
When  these  harpies  are  aided  by  exoisemeiL 
who  may  search,  at  any  time,  your  houses  and 
most  secret  recesses,  wiU  the  people  bear  itt 
If  you  think  so,  you  differ  from  me.  Where  I 
thought  there  was  a  possibility  of  such  mis- 
chiefs, I  would  grant  power  with  a  niffgardly 
hand;  and  here  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  these  oppressions  shall  actualfy  nappen.  I 
may  be  told,  that  it  is  safe  to  err  on  that  side; 
because  such  regulations  may  be  made  by  Oon- 
gress, as  shall  restrain  these  officers,  and  be- 
cause laws  are  made  by  our  representa^ves,  and 
judged  by  righteous  judges :  but,  sir,  as  these 
regulations  may  bo  made,  so  they  may  not; 
and  many  reasons  there  are  to  induce  a  belief 
that  they  will  not :  I  shall  therefore  be  an  infi- 
del on  that  point  till  the  day  of  my  death. 

This  constitution  is  said  to  have  beautifid 
features;  but  when  I  come  to  examine  these 
features,  sir,  they  appear  to  me  horribly  fright- 
ful. Among  other  deformities,  it  has  an  awfhl 
squinting;  it  squints  towards  monarchy:  and 
does  not  this  raise  indignation  in  the  breast  of 
every  true  American?  Your  President  may 
easily  become  king.  Your  Senate  is  so  imper- 
fectly constructed,  that  your  dearest  rights  may 
be  sacrificed  by  what  may  be  a  small  minority: 
and  a  very  small  minority  may  continue  for  ever 
unchangeably  this  government,  although  hor- 
ridly defective.  Where  are  your  checks  in  this 
government?  Your  strongholds  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  your  enemies.  It  is  on  a  8ui^>06ition 
tliat  your  American  governors  shall  be  honest| 
that  all  the  good  qutuities  of  this  ffovemment 
are  founded;  but  its  defective  ana  imperfect 
construction,  puts  it  in  their  power  to  perpetrate 
the  worst  of  mischiefs,  should  they  be  bad 
men.  And,  sir,  would  not  all  the  world,  from 
the  eastern  to  the  western  hemisphere,  blame 
our  distracted  folly  in  resting  our  rights  upon 
the  contingency  of  our  rulers  being  good  or 
bad?  Show  me  that  age  and  country  where 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  were 
placed  on  the  sole  chance  of  their  rulers  being 
good  men,  without  a  conseouent  loss  of  liberty. 
I  say  that  the  loss  of  that  dearest  privilege  has 
ever  followed,  with  absolute  certainty,  every 
such  mad  attempt  If  your  American  chief  be 
a  man  of  ambition  and  abilities,  how  easy  will 
it  be  for  him  to  render  himself  absolute  I  The 
army  is  in  his  hands,  and,  if  he  be  a  man  oi 
address,  it  will  be  attached  to  him ;  and  it  wHl 
be  the  subject  of  long  meditation  with  him  to 
seize  the  first  auspicious  moment  to  accomplish 
his  design.  And,  sir,  will  the  American  spirit 
solely  rdieve  you  when  this  happens?  I  would 
rather  infinitely,  and  I  am  sure  most  of  this 
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eoiiTeiition  are  of  the  Bame  opinion,  baye  a 
king,  lords  and  oommonSy  than  a  goremment 
so  rqilete  with  soch  inanpportable  evils.  If  we 
make  a  king,  we  maj  prescribe  the  roles  by 
which  he  shall  role  his  people,  and  interpose 
aooh  checks  as  shall  prevent  bun  from  infiringing 
them:  but  the  president  in  the  field,  at  the 
head  of  lus  armj.  can  prescribe  the  terms  on 
whieh  he  diall  reign  master,  so  ftr  that  it  will 
pnzde  any  American  ever  to  get  his  neck  from 
mder  the  galling  yoke.  I  cannot,  with  patience, 
think  of  tms  idea.  If  ever  he  violates  the  laws, 
one  of  two  things  will  hi^pen:  he  will  come 
at  the  head  of  his  army  to  carry  every  thing 
before  him:  or,  he  will  give  bail,  or  do  what 
Mr.  Chief  Jnstioe  will  order  him.  If  he  be 
goilty,  wUl  not  the  recollection  of  his  crimes 
teach  him  to  make  one  bold  pash  for  the 
American  throne?  Will  not  the  immense  dif- 
ference between  being  master  of  every  thing, 
and  being  ignominionsly  tried  and  panished, 
powerfolly  excite  him  to  make  this  bold  push  f 
Bat,  sir,  where  is  the  existing  force  to  punish 
him?  Can  he  not,  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
beat  down  every  opposition  ?  Away  with  your 
president,  we  shall  have  a  king :  the  army  will 
salute  him  monarch;  your  militia  will  leave 
joo,  and  assist  in  making  him  king,  and  fight 
against  you :  and  what  have  you  to  oppose  this 
fbrce?  What  will  then  become  of  you  and 
yonr  rights?  Will  not  absolute  despotism 
ensue  ?  [Here  Mr.  Henry  strongly  and  pathetic- 
ally expatiated  on  the  probability  of  toe  presi- 
dent's enslaving  America,  and  the  horrid  con- 
aeouences  that  must  result] 

What  can  be  more  defective  than  the  clause 
concerning  the  elections?  The  control  given 
to  Congress,  over  the  time,  place  and  manner 
of  holding  elections,  will  totally  destroy  the 
end  of  snffi*age.  The  elections  may  be  held  at 
one  plac^  and  the  most  inconvenient  in  the 
state ;  or  they  may  be  at  remote  distances  from 
those  who  have  a  right  of  suffrage :  hence,  nine 
out  of  ten  must  eiwer  not  vote  at  all,  or  vote 
for  strangers :  for  the  most  infiuential  characters 
will  be  applied  to,  to  know  who  are  the  most 
proper  to  be  chosen.  I  repeat,  that  the  control 
of  Congress  over  the  manner,  &c  of  electing, 
well  warrants  this  idea.  The  natural  conse- 
quence will  be,  that  this  democratic  branch 
will  possess  none  of  the  public  confidence :  the 
people  will  be  prejudiced  against  representatives 
chosen  in  sucn  an  ii\judicious  manner.  The 
proceedings  in  the  northern  conclave  will  be 
hidden  from  the  yeomanry  of  this  country.  We 
are  told,  that  the  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  taken 
and  entered  on  the  Journals:  this,  rir,  will 
avail  nothing:  it  may  be  locked  up  in  their 
chests,  and  concealed  for  ever  from  the  people ; 
for  they  are  not  to  publiBh  what  parts  they 
think  require  secrecy;  they  may  think,  and 
will  think,  the  whole  requires  it. 

Another  beauUfhl  feature  of  this  constitu- 
tion, is  the  publication,  from  time  to  time,  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  public 
money.    This  expression,  from  time  to  time,  is 


very  indefinite  and  indeterminate:  it  may  ex- 
tend to  a  century.  Grant  that  any  of  them  are 
wicked,  they  may  squander  the  public  money 
so  as  to  ruin  you,  and  yet  this  expression  will 
give  yon  no  redress.  I  say,  they  may  ruin 
you ;  for  where,  sil^  is  the  res^nnbility  ?  The 
yeas  and  nays  will  show  you  nothing,  unless 
they  be  fools  as  well  as  faoaves;  for,  after 
having  wickedly  trampled  on  the  rights  of  liie 
people,  they  would  act  like  fools  indeed  were 
they  to  publish  and  divulge  their  iniquity, 
when  they  have  it  equally  m  their  power  to 
suppress  and  conceal  it.  Where  is  the  respon- 
sibility— ^that  leading  principle  in  the  British 
government?  In  that  government,  a  punish- 
ment, certiun  and  inevitable,  is  provided;  but 
in  this,  there  is  no  real  actual  punishment  for 
the  grossest  mal-admintstration.  They  may  so 
without  punishment,  though  they  commit  the 
most  outrageous  violation  on  our  immunities. 
That  paper  may  tell  me  they  will  be  punished. 
I  ask,  by  what  law?  They  must  make  the  law, 
for  there  is  no  existing  law  to  do  it.  What — 
will  they  make  a  law  to  punish  themselves? 
This,  sir,  is  my  great  objection  to  the  constitu- 
tion, that  there  is  no  true  responsibility,  and 
that  the  preservation  of 'our  liberty  depends  on 
the  single  chaLce  of  men  being  virtuous  enough 
to  make  laws  to  punish  themselves.  In  the 
country  from  which  we  are  descended,  they 
have  real,  and  not  imaginary  responsibility; 
for  there,  mal-administration  has  cost  their 
heads  to  some  of  the  most  saucy  geniuses  that 
ever  were.  The  senate,  by  making  treaties, 
may  destroy  your  liberty  and  laws,  for  want  or 
responsibility.  Two-thirds  of  those  that  shall 
happen  to  be  present,  can,  with  the  president, 
make  treaties,  that  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land:  they  may  make  the  most  ruinous 
treaties,  and  yet  there  is  no  punishment  for 
them.  Whoever  shows  me  a  punishment  pro- 
vided for  them,  will  oblige  me.  So,  sir,  not- 
withstanding there  are  eight  pillars,  they  want 
another.  Where  will  they  make  another?  I 
trust,  sir,  the  exclusion  of  the  evils  wherewith 
this  system  is  replete,  in  its  present  form,  will 
be  made  a  condition  precedent  to  its  adoption, 
by  this  or  any  other  state.  The  transition  from 
a  general,  unqualified  admission  to  offices,  to  a 
consolidation  of  government,  seems  easy ;  for, 
though  the  American  States  are  dissimilar  in 
their  structure,  this  will  assimilate  them :  this, 
sir,  is  itself  a  strong  consolidating  feature,  ana 
is  not  one  of  the  least  dangerous  in  that  system. 
Nine  States  are  sufficient  to  establish  this  gov- 
ernment over  those  nine.  Imagine  that  nine 
have  come  into  it.  Yirgbiia  has  certain  scru- 
ples. Suppose  she  will  consequently  refuse  to 
join  with  those  States:  may  not  they  still  con- 
tinue in  friendship  and  union  with  her  ?  If  she 
sends  her  annual  requisitions  in  dollars,  do  you 
think  their  stomachs  will  be  so  squeamish  as 
to  refuse  her  dollars?  Will  they  not  accept 
her  regiments  ?  Thev  would  intimidate  you  into 
an  inconsiderate  adoption,  and  frighten  yon 
with  ideal  evils,  and  that  the  Union  shall  be 
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dissolved.  Tis  a  bugbear,  air:  the  &ot  is,  air, 
that  the  eight  adopting  States  can  hardly  stand 
on  their  own  legs.  Public  fame  tells  us,  that 
the  adopting  States  have  already  heart-burnings 
and  animosity,  and  repent  their  precipitate 
hurry :  this,  sir,  may  occasion  exceeding  great 
mischief.  When  I  reflect  on  these,  and  many 
other  circumstances,  I  must  think  those  States 
will  be  found  to  be  in  confederacy  with  us.  If 
we  pay  our  quota  of  money  annually,  and  ftir- 
nish  our  ratable  number  of  men,  when  neces- 
sary, I  can  see  no  danger  from  a  rejection. 
The  history  of  Switzerland  clearly  proves,  that 
we  might  be  in  amicable  alliance  with  those 
States,  without  adopting  this  constitution. 
Switzerland  is  a  confederacy,  consisting  of  dis- 
similar governments.  This  is  an  example,  which 
proves  that  governments,  of  dissimilar  struc- 
tures, may  be  confederated.  That  confederate 
republic  has  stood  upwards  of  four  hundred 
years ;  and,  although  several  of  the  individual 
republics  are  democratic,  and  the  rest  aristo- 
cratic, no  evil  has  resulted  from  this  dissimilar- 
ity, for  they  have  braved  all  the  power  of 
Franco  and  Germany,  during  that  long  period. 
The  Swiss  spirit,  sir,  has  kept  them  together; 
they  have  encountered  and  overcome  inmiense 
difficulties,  with  patience  and  fortitude.  In  the 
vicinity  of  powerful  and  ambitious  monarchs, 
they  have  retained  their  independence,  repub- 
lican simplicity  and  valor.  [Ilero  Mr.  Henry 
drew  a  comparison  between  the  people  of  that 
country  and  those  of  France,  and  niade  a  quo- 
tation from  Addison,  illustrating  the  subject.] 
Look  at  the  peasants  of  that  country,  and  of 
France,  and  mark  the  difference.  You  will 
find  the  condition  of  the  former  far  more  desir- 
able and  comfortable.  No  matter  whether  a 
people  be  great,  splendid  and  powerful,  if  they 
enjoy  freedom.  The  Turkish  Grand  Seignior, 
along-side  of  our  president,  would  put  us  to 
disgrace:  but  we  should  be  abundantly  con- 
soled for  this  disgrace,  should  our  citizen  be 
put  in  contrast  with  the  Turkish  slave. 

The  most  valuable  end  of  government,  is  the 
liberty  of  the  inhabitants.  Ko  possible  advan- 
tages can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  this  privi- 
lege. Show  nio  the  reason  why  the  American 
Union  is  to  be  dissolved.  Who  are  those  eight 
adopting  States  ?  Are  they  averse  to  give  us  a 
little  time  to  consider,  before  w^e  conclude? 
Would  such  a  disposition  render  a  junction  with 
them  eligible ;  or,  is  it  the  genius  of  that  kind 
of  government,  to  precipitate  a  people  hastily 
into  measures  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
grant  no  indulgence?  If  it  be,  sir,  is  it  for  us 
to  accede  to  such  a  government?  We  have  a 
right  to  have  time  to  consider — we  shall  there- 
fore insist  upon  it.  Unless  the  government  be 
amended,  we  can  never  accept  it.  The  adopt- 
ing States  will  doubtless  accept  our  money  and 
our  regiments;  and  what  is  to  be  the  conse- 
quence, if  we  are  disunited  ?  I  believe  that  it 
is  yet  doubtful,  whether  it  is  not  proper  to 
stand  by  awhile,  and  see  the  effect  of  its  adop- 
tion in  other  States.    In  forming  a  government, 


I  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken,  to  prevent  iti 
becoming  oppressive ;  and  this  government  is 
of  such  an  mtricate  and  complicated  natarew 
that  no  man  on  tills  earth  can  know  its  real 
operation.  The  other  States  have  no  reason  to 
think,  from  the  antecedent  conduct  of  Yirginiai 
that  she  has  any  intention  of  seceding  from  the 
Union,  or  of  being  less  active  to  support  the 
general  welfare.  .Would  they  not,  uierefore, 
acquiesce  in  our  taking  time  to  deliberate— de- 
liberate whether  the  measure  be  not  perilous, 
not  only  for  us,  but  the  adopting  States.  Per- 
mit me,  sir,  to  say,  that  a  great  minority  of  the 
people,  even  in  the  adopting  States,  are  averse 
to  tnis  government.  I  oelieve  I  would  be  right 
to  say,  that  they  have  been  egregiously  misled. 
Pennsylvania  has,  perhaps,  been  tricked  into  it 
If  the  other  States,  who  have  adopted  it  have 
not  been  tricked,  still  they  were  too  much  hur- 
ried into  its  adoption.  There  were  very  .re- 
spectable minorities  in  several  of  them ;  and,  if 
reports  be  true,  a  clear  minority  of  the  people 
are  averse  to  it  If  we  also  accede,  and  it 
should  prove  grievous,  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  our  country,  which  we  all  love,  will  be  de- 
stroyed. This  government  has  not  the  affection 
of  the  people,  at  present.  Should  it  be  oppres- 
sive, their  affection  will  be  totally  estranged 
from  it — and,  sir,  yon  know,  that  a  government 
without  their  affections  can  neither  be  durable 
nor  happy.  I  speak  as  one  poor  individual — ^but^ 
when  I  speak,  I  speak  the  language  of  thousands. 
But,  sir,  I  mean  not  to  breathe  th»  spirit,  nor 
utter  the  language  of  secession. 

I  have  trespassed  so  long  on  your  patience^ 
I  am  really  concerned  that  I  have  something 
yet  to  say.  The  honorable  member  has  said 
that  we  shall  be  properly  represented :  remem- 
ber, sir,  that  the  number  of  our  representatives 
is  but  ten,  whereof  six  are  a  m^ority.  Will 
those  men  be  possessed  of  sufficient  informa- 
tion? A  particular  knowledge  of  particular 
districts  will  not  suffice.  They  must  be  well 
acquainted  with  agriculture,  commerce,  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  matters  throughout  the 
continent ;  they  must  know  not  only  the  actual 
state  of  nations  in  Europe  and  America,  the 
situation  of  their  farmers,  cottagers  and  me- 
chanics, but  also  tlie  relative  situation  and  in- 
tercourse of  those  nations.  Yirginia  is  as  large 
as  England.  Our  proportion  of  representatives 
is  but  ten  men.  In  England  they  have  five 
hundred  and  thirty.  The  House  of  Commons 
in  England,  numerous  as  they  are,  wo  are  told, 
is  bribed,  and  have  bartered  away  the  rights  of 
their  constituents :  what  Uien  shall  become  of  usf 
Will  these  few  protect  our  rights?  Will  they 
be  incorruptible  ?  You  say  they  will  be  better 
men  than  the  English  commoners.  I  say  they 
will  be  infinitely  worse  men,  because  they  are 
to  be  ohoBon  blindfolded:  their  election  (the 
term,  as  applied  to  their  appointment,  is  inac- 
curate) will  be  an  involuntary  nomina^ii^n,  and 
not  a  choice.  I  have,  I  fear,  fatigued  the  com- 
mittee, yet  I  have  not  said  the  one  hundred 
I  thousandUi  part  of  what  I  have  on  mj  mind. 
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•od  wish  to  impart  On  thii  oooasion,  I  con- 
ceived myself  boand  to  attend  strictly  to  the 
interests  of  the  State ;  and  I  thought  her  dear- 
est rights  at  stake :  haying  lired  so  long — ^been 
so  much  honored — my  efforts,  though  small,  are 
due  to  my  country.  I  have  fou^  my  mind 
hurried  on  from  sutyect  to  subject,  on  this  very 
great  occasion.  We  have  all  been  out  of  order, 
mxn  the  gentleman  who  opened  to-day,  to  my- 
aelfl  I  did  not  come  prepared  to  speak  on  so 
multifarious  a  subject,  in  so  general  a  manner. 
I  trust  you  will  indulge  me  another  time.  Be- 
fore you  abandon  the  present  system,  I  hope 
you  wUl  consider  not  only  its  defects  most  ma- 
turely, but  likewise  those  of  that  which  you  are 
to  substitute  for  it  May  you  be  fully  apprised 
of  the  dangers  of  the  Is^ter,  not  by  fatal  expe- 
rience, but  by  some  abler  advocate  than  I. 

On  the  seventh  of  June,  Mr.  Henry  again 
oontinued  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Ohaibman:  I  have  thought,  and  still 
think,  that  a  full  investigation  of  the  actual  sit- 
uation of  America  ought  to  precede  any  deci- 
sion on  this  great  and  important  question.  That 
government  is  no  more  than  a  choice  amoog 
evils,  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  intelligent 
among  mankind,  and  has  been  a  standing  maxim 
for  ages.  If  it  be  demonstrated,  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  plan  is  a  little  or  a  trifling  evil, 
then,  sir,  I  acknowledge  that  adoption  ought 
to  follow :  but,  sir,  if  this  be  a  truth,  that  its 
adoption  may  entail  misery  on  the  free  people 
of  this  country,  I  then  insist,  that  rejection 
ought  to  follow.  Gentlemen  strongly  urge  that 
its  adoption  will  be  a  mighty  benefit  to  us :  but, 
sir,  I  am  made  of  such  incredulous  materials, 
that  assertions  and  declarations  do  not  satisfy 
me.  I  must  be  convinced,  sir.  I  shall  retain 
my  infidelity  on  that  subject  till  I  see  our  liber- 
ties secured  in  a  manner  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  my  understanding. 

There  are  certain  maxims,  by  which  every 
wise  and  enlightened  people  will  regulate  their 
conduct  There  are  certain  political  maxims, 
which  no  free  people  ought  ever  to  abandon : 
maxims,  of  which  the  observance  is  essential  to 
the  security  of  happiness.  It  is  impiously  irri- 
tating the  avenging  hand  of  Heaven,  when  a 
people,  who  are  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  free- 
dom, launch  out  into  the  wide  ocean  of  human 
afikirs,  and  desert  those  maxims  which  alone 
can  preserve  liberty.  Such  maxims,  humble  as 
they  are,  are  those  only  which  can  render  a 
nation  safe  or  formidable.  Poor  little  humble 
republican  maxims  have  attracted  the  admira- 
tion and  engaged  the  attention  of  the  virtu- 
ous and  wise  in  all  nations,  and  have  stood 
the  shock  of  ages.  We  do  not  now  admit 
the  validity  of  maxims  which  we  once  de- 
lighted in.  We  have  since  adopted  maxims 
or  a  different,  but  more  refined  nature;  new 
maxims,  which  tend  to  the  prostration  of  re- 
publicanism. 

We  have  one,  sir,  that  all  men  are  by  nature 


free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  inherent 
rights,  of  which,  when  they  enter  into  society, 
they  cannot^  by  any  compact,  deprive  or  divest 
their  posterity.  We  have  a  set  of  maxims  of 
the  same  spirit,  which  must  be  beloved  by 
every  friend  to  liberty,  to  virtue,  to  mankind — 
our  bill  of  rights  contains  those  admirable 
maxims. 

Now,  sir,  I  say,  let  us  consider  whether  the 
picture  given  of  American  affairs  ought  to  drive 
us  from  those  beloved  maxims. 

The  honorable  gentleman  (Mr.  Randolph) 
has  said,  that  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  us  to 
reject  this  new  plan.  That  system  which  was 
once  execrated  by  the  honorable  member,  must 
now  be  adopted,  let  its  defects  be  ever  so  far- 
ing. That  honorable  member  will  not  accuse 
me  of  want  of  candor,  when  I  cast  in  my  mind 
what  he  has  given  the  public,*  and  compare  it 
to  what  has  happened  since.  It  seems  to  me 
very  strange  and  unaccoimtable,  that  what  was 
the  object  of  his  execration  should  now  receive 
his  encomiums.  Something  extraordinary  must 
have  operated  so  great  a  change  in  his  opinion. 
It  is  too  late  in  the  day !  Gentlemen  must  ex* 
cnse  me,  if  they  should  declare  again  and 
again,  that  it  is  too  late,  and  I  should  think  dif- 
ferently. I  never  can  believe,  sir,  that  it  is  too 
late  to  save  all  that  is  precious.  If  it  be  proper, 
and,  independently  of  every  external  considera- 
tion, wisely  constructed,  let  us  receive  it :  but, 
sir,  shall  its  adoption  by  eight  States  induce  us 
to  receive  it,  if  it  be  replete  with  the  most  dan- 
gerous defects?  They  urge,  that  subsequent 
amendments  are  safer  than  previous  amend- 
ments, and  that  they  will  answer  the  same  ends. 
At  present,  we  have  our  liberties  and  our  pri- 
vileges in  our  own  hands.  Let  us  not  relin- 
quish thcin.  Let  us  not  adopt  this  system  till 
we  see  them  secured.  There  is  some  small  pos- 
sibility, that  should  we  follow  the  conduct  of 
Massachusetts,  amendments  might  be  obtained. 
There  is  a  small  possibility  of  amending  any 
government :  but,  sir,  shall  we  abandon  our  in- 
estimable rights,  and  rest  their  security  on  a 
mere  possibUity  ?  The  gentieman  fears  tha 
loss  of  the  Union.  If  eight  States  have  ratified 
it  unamended,  4md  we  should  raslily  imitate 
their  precipitate  example,  do  we  not  thereby 
disunite  from  several  other  States?  Sliall  those 
who  have  risked  their  lives  for  the  sake  of 
union,  be  at  once  thrown  out  of  it?  If  it  be 
amended,  every  State  will  accede  to  it ;  but  by 
an  imprudent  adoption  in  its  defective  and  dan- 
gerous state,  a  schism  must  inevitably  be  the 
consequence;  I  can  never,  therefore,  consent 
to  hazard  our  unalienable  rights  on  an  absolute 
uncertainty.  You  are  told  there  is  no  peace, 
although  you  fondly  flatter  yourselves  that  all 
is  peace — ^no  peace ;  a  general  cry  and  alarm  in 
the  country ;  commerce,  riches  and  wealth  van- 
ished ;  citizens  going  to  seek  comforts  in  other 
parts  of -the  world;  laws  insulted;  many  in- 

•  Allading  to  Mr.  Randolph**  lettw  on  thnt  rabjeot,  to  th» 
Speaker  of  tlie  Honae  of  Delegataa. 
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stances  of  tjrannical  legislation.  These  things, 
sir,  are  new  to  me.  He  baa  made  the  disoovery. 
Aa  to  the  administration  of  Jnstice,  I  believe 
that  failures  in  commerce,  dec.,  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  it.  My  age  enables  me  to  recollect 
its  progress  under  the  old  fpoyemment  I  can 
justify  it  by  saying,  that  it  continues  in  the 
same  manner  in  this  State,  as  it  did  under  the 
former  government.  As  to  other  parts  of  the 
continent,  I  refer  that  to  other  gentlemen. 
As  to  the  ability  of  those  who  administer 
it,  I  believe  they  would  not  suffer  by  a  com- 
parison with  those  who  administered  it  un- 
der the  royal  authority.  Where  is  the  cause 
of  complaint  if  the  wealthy  go  away?  Is  this, 
added  to  the  other  circumstances,  of  such 
enormity,'  and  does  it  bring  such  danger  over 
this  conmionwealth,  as  to  warrant  so  impor- 
tant and  so  awful  a  change,  in  so  precipitate  a 
manner?  As  to  insults  offered  to  the  laws,  I 
know  of  none.  In  this  respect  I  beUeve  this 
conmion wealth  would  not  sufibr  by  a  compari- 
son with  the  former  government.  The  laws 
are  as  well  executed,  and  as  patiently  acqui- 
esced in,  as  they  were  under  the  royal  admin- 
istration. Compare  the  situation  of  the  conn- 
try  ;  compare  that  of  our  citizeus  to  what  they 
were  then,  and  decide  whether  persons  and 
property  are  not  as  safe  and  secure  as  they 
were  at  that  time.  Is  there  a  man  in  this  com- 
monwealth, whose  person  can  be  insulted  with 
impunity  ?  Cannot  redress  be  had  here  for  per- 
sonal insults  or  ii\juries,  as  well  as  in  any  part 
of  the  world ;  as  well  as  in  those  countries 
where  aristocrats  and  monarchs  triumph  and 
reign?  Is  not  the*  protection  of  property  in 
full  operation  here?  The  contrary  cannot, 
with  trutli,  be  charged  on  this  commonwealth. 
Those  severe  charges  which  are  exhibited 
against  it,  appear  to  me  totally  groundless.  On 
a  fair  investigation,  we  shall  be  found  to  be 
surrounded  by  no  real  dangers.  We  have  the 
animating  fortitude  and  persevering  alacrity  of 
republican  men,  to  carry  us  through  midbr- 
tunes  and  calamities.  Tis  the  fortune  of  a  re- 
public to  be  able  to  withstand  the  stormy  ocean 
of  human  vicissitudes.  I  know  of  no  danger 
awaiting  us.  Public  and  private  security  are 
to  be  found  here  in  the  hignest  degree.  Sir,  it 
is  the  fortune  of  a  free  people  not  to  be  intimi- 
dated by  imaginary  dangers.  Fear  is  the  pas- 
sion of  slaves.  Our  political  and  natund  hem- 
ispheres are  now  equally  tranquil.  Let  us 
recollect  the  awful  magnitude  of  the  subject  of 
our  deliberation.  Let  us  consider  the  latent 
consequences  of  an  erroneous  decision,  and  let 
not  our  minds  be  led  away  by  unfair  misrepre- 
sentations and  uncandid  suggestions.  Iliere 
have  been  many  instances  of  uncommon  lenity 
and  temperance  used  in  the  exercise  of  power 
in  this  commonwealth.  I  could  call  your  recol- 
lection to  many  that  happened  during  the  war 
and  since,  but  every  gentleman  here  must  be 
apprised  of  them. 

The  honorable  member  has  given  you  an 
elaborate  account  of  what  he  judges  tyrannical 


legislatiim,  and  an  aa?  poit  faeto  law  in  the  case 
of  Josiah  Fhillipa.  He  has  misrepresented'the 
iiicts.  That  man  was  not  executed  by  a  tyran- 
nical stroke  of  power;  nor  was  he  a  Socrates. 
He  was  a  fugitive  mm^erer  and  an  outiaw ;  a 
man  who  commanded  an  in&mous  banditti,  at 
a  time  when  the  war  was  at  the  most  perilona 
stage.  He  conunitted  the  most  cruel  ana  shoek- 
ing  barbarities.  He  was  an  enemy  to  the  ha 
man  name.  Thoee  who  declare  war  agunat 
the  human  race,  may  be  struck  out  of  existence 
as  soon  as  they  are  apprehended.  He  was  not 
executed  according  to  thoee  beautiftd  legal  cere- 
monies which  are  pointed  out  by  the  lawa,  in 
criminal  cases.  The  enormity  of  his  crimes  did 
not  entitle  him  to  it  I  am  truly  a  friend  to 
legal  forms  and  methods ;  but,  sir,  the  occaaon 
warranted  the  measure.  A  pirate,  an  outlaw, 
or  a  common  enemy  to  all  mankind,  may  be 
put  to  death  at  any  time.  It  is  justified  by  the 
laws  of  nature  and  nations. 

The  honorable  member  tells  us  then,  that 
there  are  burnings  and  discontents  in  the  hearts 
of  our  citizens  in  general,  and  that  they  are 
dissatisfied  with  their  government.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  honorable  member  believes  this  to 
be  the  case,  because  he  says  so.  But  I  have 
the  comfortable  assurance,  that  it  is  a  certain 
fact,  that  it  is  not  so.  The  middle  and  lower 
ranks  of  people  have  not  those  illumined  ideas 
which  the  well-born  are  so  happily  possessed 
of;  they  cannot  so  readily  perceive  latent  ob- 
jects. The  microscopic  eyes  of  modem  states- 
men con  see  abundance  of  defects  in  old  svs- 
tems;  and  their  illumined  imaginations  dis- 
cover the  necessity  of  a  change.  They  are 
captivated  by  the  parade  of  the  number  ten ; 
the  charms  of  the  ten  miles  square.  Sir,  I 
fear  this  change  will  ultimately  lead  to  our  rqin. 
My  fears  are  not  the  force  of  imagination ;  they 
are  but  too  well  founded.  I  tremble  for  my 
country :  but,  sir,  I  trust,  I  rely,  and  I  am  con- 
fident, that  this  political  speculation  has  not 
taken  so  strong  a  nold  of  men^s  minds  as  some 
would  make  us  believe. 

The  dangers  which  may  arise  from  our  geo- 
graphical situation,  wiL  be  more  properly  con- 
sidered a  while  hence.  At  present,  what  may 
be  surmised  on  the  subject,  with  respect  to  the 
adjacent  States,  is  merely  visionary.  Strength, 
sir,  is  a  relative  term.  When  I  reflect  on  the 
natural  force  of  those  nations  that  might  be  in- 
duced to  attack  us,  and  consider  the  difficulty 
of  the  attempt  and  uncertainty  of  the  success, 
and  compare  thereto  the  relative  strength  of 
our  country,  I  say  that  we  are  strong.  We 
have  no  cause  to  fear  from  that  quarter ;  we 
have  nothing  to  dread  from  our  neighboring 
States.  The  superiority  of  our  cause  would 
give  us  an  advantage  over  them,  were  they  so 
unfriendlv  or  rash  as  to  attack  us.  As  to  that 
part  of  the  conununity  which  the  honorable 
gentleman  spoke  of  as  in  danger  of  being  sepa- 
rated from  us,  what  incitement  or  inducement 
coi^d  its  inhabitants  have  to  wish  such  an 
event?    It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  they 
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would  d«riY6  anj  advantage  to  themselTea,  or 
be  any  Ices  to  na  l^  aooh  a  aeparatioiL  Time 
haa  been,  and  maj  jet  oome,  when  tiiej  will 
find  it  their  adyantage  and  tme  interetit  to  be 
nnited  with  ns.  There  is  no  danger  of  a  dia- 
memberment  of  oar  ooontry,  nnleaa  a  oonstita- 
tkm  be  adopted  which  will  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  plant  enemies  on  onr  backs.  Bj  the 
oopfederation,  the  rights  of  territory  are  se- 
oQied.  Ko  trea^  can  be  made  without  the 
oonaent  of  nine  States.  While  the  consent  of 
nine  States  is  necessary  to  the  cession  of  terri- 
tory, yon  are  safe.  If  it  be  put  in  the  power 
of  a  less  nnmber,  von  wiU  most  infallibly  lose 
the  MisBissippL  As  long  as  we  can  preserve 
our  nnalienaMe  rights,  we  are  in  safety.  This 
new  oonstitation  wiU  involve  in  its  operation 
the  loss  of  the  navigation  of  that  valuable  river. 
The  honorable  gentleinan  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
the  Spanish  transactions.  A  treaty  had  been 
neariy  entered  into  with  Spain,  to  relinquish 
that  navigation,  and  that  relinquishment  would 
absdntely  have  taken  place,  had  the  consent  of 
aeven  States  been  sufficient.    The  honorable 

Stleman  told  us  then,  that  eight  States  hav- 
adopted  this  system,  we  cannot  suppose 
they  will  recede  on  our  account.  I  know  not 
what  they  may  do;  but  this  I  know,  that  a 
people  of  infinitely  less  importance  than  those 
of  Virginia,  stood  the  terror  of  war.  Ver- 
mont, sii^  withstood  the  terror  of  thirteen 
States.  Maryland  did  not  accede  to  the  con- 
federation till  the  year  1781.  These  two  States, 
&eble  as  they  are,  comparatively  to  us,  were 
not  afraid  of  the  whole  Union.  Did  either  of 
these  States  perish  ?  No,  sir,  they  were  admit- 
ted freely  into  the  Union.  Will  not  Virginia 
then  be  admitted  ?  I  flatter  myself  that  those 
States  who  have  ratified  the  new  plan  of  gov- 
ernment will  open  their  arms  and  cheerfully  re- 
ceive ns^  although  we  should  propose  certain 
amendments  as  the  conditions  on  which  we 
would  ratify  it.  ]>uring  the  late  war,  all  the 
States  were  in  pursuit  of  the  pame  object.  To 
obtain  that  object,  they  made  the  most  strenu- 
oos  exertions.  They  did  not  sufier  trivial  con- 
siderations to  impede  its  acquisition.  Give  me 
leave  to  say,  that  if  the  smallest  States  in  the 
Union  were  admitted  into  it,  after  having  un- 
reasonably procrastKuated  their  accession,  the 
greatest  ana  most  mishty  State  in  the  Union 
will  be  eamly  admitted  when  her  reluctance  to 
an  immediate  accession  to  this  system  is  found- 
ed on  the  most  reasonable  grounds.  When  I 
oall  this  the  most  mighty  State  in  the  Union, 
do  I  not  q>eak  the  truth  f  Does  not  Virginia 
aarpass  every  State  in  the  Union,  in  number  of 
inlMbitants,  extent  of  territory,  felicity  of  po- 
rtion, and  affluence  and  wealth?  Some  in- 
Iktnation  hangs  over  men's  minds,  that  they 
will  inconsidOTately  precipitate  into  measures 
the  most  important,  and  give  not  a  moment's 
deliberation  to  others,  nor  pay  any  respect  to 
their  opinions.  Is  this  federalism  ?  Are  these 
the  beloved  effects  of  the  federal  spirit,  that  its 
Totariea  will  never  accede  to  the  jnst  proposi- 


tions of  others!    1^,  were  there  nothing  ob- 

{ectionable  in  it  but  that,  I  would  vote  against 
t.  I  desire  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  such 
men  as  will  obstinately  reftiM  to  change  their 
opiniona.  Are  our  opinions  not  to  be  regard- 
ed? I  hope  that  you  will  recollect  that  you 
are  going  to  join  with  men  who  will  pay  no  re- 
spect even  to  this  State. 
Switzerland  consists  of  thirteen  cantons  ex- 

Eressly  confederated  for  national  defence.  They 
ave  stood  the  shook  of  four  hundred  years : 
that  country  has  enjoyed  internal  tranquiUity 
most  of  that  long  period.  Their  dissensions 
have  been,  comparatively  to  those  of  other 
countries,  very  few.  What  has  passed  in  the 
neighboring  countries!  ^wars,  dissensions  and  in- 
trigues — Germany  involved  in  the  most  deplora- 
ble civil  war  thirty  yean  successively,  continual- 
ly convulsed  with  intestine  divisions,  and  har- 
assed by  foreign  wars — ^France  with  her  mighty 
monarchy  perpetually  at  war.  Compare  the 
peasants  of  Switzerland  with  those  of  any  other 
mighty  nation;  you  will  find  them  far  more 
happy:  for  one  civil  war  among  them,  there 
have  been  five  or  six  among  other  nations: 
their  attachment  to  their  country,  and  to  free- 
dom, their  resolute  intrepidity  in  their  defence, 
the  consequent  security  and  happiness  which 
they  have  enloyed,  and  the  respect  and  awe 
which  these  things  produced  in  their  bordering 
nations,  have  signalized  those  republicans. 
Their  valor,  sir,  has  been  active;  every  thing 
that  sets  in  motion  the  springs  of  the  human 
heart,  engaged  thiem  to  the  protection  of  their 
inestimable  privileges.  They  have  not  only  se- 
cured their  own  liberty,  but  have  been  the  ar- 
biters of  the  fate  of  other  people.  Here,  sir, 
contemplate  the  triumph  of  republican  govern- 
ments over  the  pride  of  monarchy.  I  acknow- 
ledge, sir,  that  the  necessity  of  national  defence 
has  prevailed  in  invigorating  their  councils  and 
arms,  and  has  been,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
the  means  of  Iceeping  these  honest  people  to- 
gether. But,  sir,  they  have  had  wisdom  enough 
to  keep  together  and  render  themselves  formi- 
dable. Their  heroism  is  proverbial.  They  would 
heroically  fight  for  their  government,  and  their 
laws.  One  of  the  illumined  sons  of  these  times 
would  not  fight  for  those  objects.  Those  vir- 
tuous and  simple  people  have  not  a  mighty  and 
splendid  president,  nor  enormously  expensive 
naries  and  armies  to  support.  No,  sir,  those 
brave  republicans  have  acquired  their  reputa- 
tion no  less  by  their  undaunted  intrepidity, 
than  by  the  wisdom  of  their  frugal  and  econo- 
mical policy.  Let  us  follow  their  example,  and 
be  equally  happy.  The  honorable  member  ad- 
vises us  to  adopt  a  measure  which  wiU  destroy 
our  bill  of  rights :  for,  after  hearing  his  picture 
of  nations,  and  his  reasons  for  abandoning  all 
the  powers  retained  to  the  States  by  the  con- 
federation, I  am  more  firmly  persuaded  of  the 
impropriety  of  adopting  this  new  plan  in  its 
present  shape. 

I  had  doubts  of  the  power  of  those  who  went 
to  tiie  convention;  but  now  we  are  possessed 
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of  it,  lot  us  examine  it  When  we  trusted  the 
great  object  of  revising  the  confederation  to 
the  greatest,  the  best  and  most  enlightened  of 
our  citizens,  we  thought  their  deliberations 
would  have  been  solely  confined  to  that  revi- 
sion. Instead  of  this,  a  now  system,  totally 
difbretit  in  its  nature,  and  vesting  the  most  ex- 
tensive powers  in  Congress,  is  presented.  TV  ill 
the  ten  men  you  are  to  send  to  Congress,  be 
more  worthy  than  those  seven  were  ?  If  power 
grew  so  rapidly  in  their  hands,  what  may  it  not 
do  in  the  hands  of  others?  If  those  who  go 
from  this  State  will  find  power  accompanied 
with  temptation,  our  situation  must  be  truly 
critical.  When  about  forming  a  government, 
if  we  mistake  the  principles,  or  commit  any 
other  error,  the  very  circumstance  promises 
that  power  will  be  abused.  The  greatest  cau- 
tion and  circumspection  are  therefore  necessary; 
nor  does  this  proposed  system  in  its  investiga- 
tion hero,  deserve  the  least  charity. 

The  honorable  member  says,  that  the  na- 
tional government  is  without  energy.  I  per- 
fectly agree  with  him :  and  when  he  cried  out 
union,  I  agreed  with  him :  but  I  tell  him  not  to 
mistake  the  end  for  the  means.  The  end  is 
union ;  the  most  capital  means,  I  suppose,  are 
an  army  and  navy:  on  a  supposition  I  will  ac- 
knowledge this ;  still  the  bare  act  of  agreeing 
to  that  paper,  though  it  may  have  an  amazing 
influence,  will  not  pay  our  millions.  There 
must  be  things  to  pay  debts.  What  these 
things  are,  or  how  they  are  to  be  produced, 
must  be  determined  by  our  political  wisdom 
and  economy.    • 

The  honorable  gentleman  alleges,  that  pre- 
vious amendments  will  prevent  the  junction  of 
our  riches  from  producing  great  profits  and 
emoluments,  (which  would  enable  us  to  pay  our 
public  debts,)  by  excluding  us  from  the  Union. 
I  believe,  sir,  that  a  previous  ratification  of  a 
system  notoriously  and  confessedly  defective, 
will  endanger  our  riches,  our  liberty,  our  all. 
Its  defects  are  acknowledged ;  they  cannot  be 
denied.  The  reason  oflTered  by  the  honorable 
gentleman  for  adopting  this  defective  system,  is 
the  adoption  by  eight  States.  I  say,  sir,  that, 
if  we  present  nothing  but  what  is  reasonable  in 
the  shape  of  amendments,  they  will  receive  us. 
Union  is  as  necessary  for  them  as  for  us.  Will 
they  then  be  so  unreasonable  as  not  to  join  us? 
If  such  bo  their  disposition,  I  am  happy  to 
know  it  in  time. 

The  honorable  member  then  observed,  that 
nations  w^ill  expend  millions  for  commercial  ad- 
vantages; that  is,  they  will  deprive  you  of 
every  advantaj^e  if  they  can.  Apply  this  an- 
other way.  Their  cheaper  way,  instead  of  lay- 
ing out  millions  in  making  war  upon  you,  will 
be  to  corrupt  your  senators.  I  know  that  if 
they  be  not  above  all  price,  they  may  make  a 
sacrifice  of  our  commercial  interests.  They 
may  advise  your  president  to  make  a  treaty 
that  will  not  only  sacrifice  all  your  commercial 
interests,  but  throw  prostrate  your  bill  of  rights. 
Does  he  fear  that  their  ships  will  outnumber 


ours  on  the  ocean,  or  that  nations,  whose  inter 
ests  come  in  contrast  with  ours,  in  the  progrea 
of  their  guilt,  will  perpetrate  the  vUest  ezpedi 
ents  to  exclude  us  from  a  participation  in  com 
mercial  advantages?  Does  he  advise  na,  ii 
order  to  avoid  this  evil,  to  adopt  a  constitutioii 
which  will  enable  such  nations  to  obtain  ihm 
ends  by  the  more  easy  mode  of  contaminatinj 
the  principles  of  our  senators?  Sir,  if  oor  sen 
ators  will  not  be  corrupted,  it  will  be  becans 
they  will  be  good  men;-  and  not  because  th* 
constitution  provides  against  corruption;  fo 
there  is  no  real  check  secured  in  it,  and  th* 
most  abandoned  and  profligate  acts  may  wit] 
impunity  be  committed  by  them. 

With  respect  V>  Maryland,  what  danger  tnm 
thence  ?  I  know  none.  I  have  not  heard  00 
any  hostility  premeditated  or  committed.  Nine 
tenths  of  the  people  have  not'  heard  of  il 
Those  who  are  so  happy  as  to  be  illumined 
have  not  informed  their  fellow-citizens  of  it. 
am  so  valiant  as  to  say,  that  no  danger  cai 
come  from  that  source,  sufficient  to  pi^e  m 
abandon  my  republican  principles.  The  hon 
orable  gentleman  ought  to  have  recollected 
that  there  were  no  tyrants  in  America,  as  ther 
are  in  Europe :  the  citizens  of  republican  bor 
ders  are  only  terrible  to  tyrants:  instead  o 
being  dangerous  to  one  another,  they  mntuall; 
support  one  another^s  liberties.  We  might  b 
confederated  with  the  adopting  States,  withou 
ratifying  this  system.  No  fonn  of  govemmen 
renders  a  people  more  fonnidable.  A  confede 
racy  of  States  joined  together,  becomes  strou] 
as  the  United  Netherlands.  The  govemmen 
of  Holland  (execrated  as  it  is)  proves  that  th 
present  confederation  is  adequate  to  every  pm 
pose  of  human  association.  There  are  sevei 
provinces  confederated  together  for  a  long  time 
containing  numerous  opulent  cities  and  man; 
of  the  finest  ports  in  the  world.  The  recollec 
tion  of  the  situation  of  that  country,  wonl« 
make  me  execrate  monarchy.  The  singula 
felicity  and  success  of  that  people,  are  unparaj 
leled ;  freedom  has  done  miracles  there  in  re 
claiming  land  from  the  ocean.  It  is  the  richea 
spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Have  they  ni 
men  or  money  ?  Have  they  no  fleets  or  armies 
Have  they  no  arts  or  sciences  among  them 
How  did  they  repel  the  attacks  of  the  greates 
nations  in  the  world  ?  How  have  they  acquirei 
their  amazing  influence  and  power?  Did  the; 
consolidate  government,  to  effect  these  purpose 
as  we  do  ?  No,  sir,  they  have  trinm])hed  ove 
every  obstacle  and  difficulty,  and  have  arrive 
at  the  summit  of  political  felicity,  and  of  un 
common  opulence,  by  means  of  a  confederacy 
that  very  government  which  gentlemen  affec 
to  despise.  They  have,  sir,  avoided  a  eonsoli 
dation  as  the  greatest  of  evils.  They  hav 
lately,  it  is  true,  made  one  advance  in  that  fatf 
progression.  This  misfortune  burst  on  them  b; 
iniquity  and  artifice.  That  stadtholder,  thi 
executive  magistrate,  contrived  it,  in  coryum 
tion  with  other  European  nations.  It  was  no 
the  choice  of  the  people.    Was  it  owing  to  hi 
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energy  that  this  happened?  If  two  provinces 
Lave  paid  notiiing,  what  have  not  the  rest  done? 
And  have  not  these  two  provinces  made  other 
exertions?  Onght  thej,  to  avoid  this  inconve- 
nience, to  have  consolidated  their  different 
States,  and  have  a  ten  mUes  sqoare  ?  Compare 
that  little  spot  nurtured  bj  liberty,  with  the 
Mrest  coontey  in  the  world.  Does  not  Holland 
poesesa.a  powerfiil  navy  and  army,  and  a  fiill 
tieasaiy  ?  They  did  not  acquire  these  by  de- 
baring  the  .principles  and  trampling  on  the 
rights  <jf  their  citizens.  Sir,  tney  acquired 
these  by  their  industry,  economy,  and  by  the 
freedom  of  their  government.  Their  commerce 
is  the  most  extenrive  in  Europe ;  their  credit  is 
unequalled;  their  felicity  will  be  an  eternal 
monument  of. the  blessings  of  liberty;  every 
nation  hi  Eunme  is  taught  by  them  what  they 
are,  and  what  they  ought  to  be.  The  contrast 
between  those  nations  and  this  happy  people, 
ia  the  most  splendid  spectacle  for  republicans, 
the  greatest  cause  of  exultation  and  triumph  to 
the  sons  of  freedom.  While  other  nations,  pre- 
o^itated  by  the  rage  of  ambition  or  folly,  have, 
in  the  pursuit  of  ue  most  magnificent  projects, 
riveted  the  fetters  of  bondage  on  themselves 
and  their  descendants,  these  republicans  have 
•eonred  their  political  happiness  and  freedom. 
Where  is  there  a  nation  to  be  compared  to 
them?  Where  is  there  now,  or  where  was 
there  ever  a  nation,  of  so  small  a  territory,  and 
so  few  in  number,  so  powerful,  so  wealthy,  so 
happy  ?  What  is  the  cause  of  this  superiority  ? 
Liberty,  sir,  the  freedom  of  their  government. 
Though  they  are  now  unhappily  in  some  degree 
consolidated,  yet  they  have  my  acclamations, 
when  put  in  contrast  with  those  millions  of 
their  fellow-men  who  lived  and  died  slaves. 
The  dangers  of  a  consolidation  ought  to  be 
guarded  against  in  this  country.  I  shall  exert 
my  poor  talents  to  ward  them  off.  Dangers 
are  to  be  apprehended  in  whatever  manner  we 
proceed;  but  those  of  a  consolidation  are  the 
most  destructive.  Let  us  leave  no  expedient 
untried  to  secure  happiness ;  but  whatever  be 
our  decision,  I  am  consoled,  if  American  liberty 
will  remain  entire  only  for  half  a  century ;  and  I 
trust  that  mankind  in  general,  and  our  posterity 
in  particular,  will  be  compensated  for  every 
anxiety  we  now  feel. 

Another  gentleman  tells  us,  that  no  inconve- 
nience will  result  from  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  taxation  by  the  general  government ;  that 
two  shillings  out  of  ten  may  be  saved  by  the 
impost;  and  that  four  shillings  may  be  paid  to 
the  federal  collector,  and  four  to  the  State  col- 
lector. A  change  of  government  will  not  pay 
money.  If  Arom  the  probable  amount  of  the 
impost,  you  take  the  enormous  and  extravagant 
expenses,  whieh  will  certainly  attend  the  sup- 

Krt  of  this  ffnai  consolidated  government,  I 
lieve  you  wdl  find  no  reduction  of  the  public 
burdens  by  this  new  system.  The  splen^d 
nuuntenance  of  the  president  and  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses ;  and  the  salaries  and  fees 
of  the  Bwann  of  officers  and  dependants  on  tiie 


government,  will  cost  this  continent  immense 
sums.  Double  sets  of  collectors  will  double 
the  expense.  To  these  are  to  be  added  oppree- 
rive  excisemen  and  custom-house  officers.  Sir, 
the  people  have  an  hereditary  ht^tted  to  custom- 
house officers.  The  experience  of  the  mo^er 
country  leads  me  to  detest  them.  They  have 
introduced  their  baneful  influence  into  the  ad- 
ministration, and  destroyed  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  systems  that  ever  the  worid  saw.  Our 
forefathers  eojoyed  liberty  there,  while  that 
system  was  in  its  purity,  but  it  is  now  contami- 
nated by  influence  of  every  kind. 

The  style  of  the  government  (we  the  peo- 
ple), was  introduced,  perhi^[>s,  to  recommei^  it 
to  tiie.  people  at  laige;  to  those  citizens  who 
are  to  be  levelled  and  degraded  to  the  lowest 
degree,  who  are  likened  to  a  herd,  and  who, 
by  the  operation  of  this  blessed  system,  are  to 
"be  transformed  from  respectable,  independent 
citizens,  to  algect,  dependent  suljects  or  slaves. 
The  honorable  ffenUeman  has  anticipated  what 
we  are  to  be  reauced  to,  by  degradingly  asshn- 
ilating  our  citizens  to  a  herd. 

Here  Mr.  Randolph  rose,  and  declared  that 
he  did  not  use  that  word  to  excite  any  odium, 
but  merely  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  multitude. 

Mr.  Henry  replied,  that  it  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  hi;)  mind,  and  that  he  verily  believed, 
that  system  would  operate  as  he  had  said.  [He 
then  continued] — I  will  exchange  that  abom- 
inable word  for  requisitions ;  requisitions  which 
gentlemen  affect  to  despise,  have  nothing  de- 
grading in  them.  On  this  depends  our  political 
prosperity.  I  never  will  give  np  that  darling 
word,  requisitions;  my  country  may  give  it  up; 
a  majority  may  wrest  it  from  me,  but  I  will 
never  give  it  up  till  my  grave.  Requisitions 
are  attended  with  one  singular  advantage. 
They  are  attended  by  deliberation.  They  secure 
to  the  States  the  benefit  of  correcting  oppressive 
errors.  If  our  assembly  thought  requisitions 
erroneous,  if  they  thought  the  demand  was  too 
great,  they  might  at  least  supplicate  Congress 
to  reconsider,  that  it  was  a  little  too  much.  The 
power  of  direct  taxation  was  called  by  the 
honorable  genUeman  the  soul  of  the  govern- 
ment: another  gentleman  called  it  the  lungs  of 
the  government  We  all  agree,  that  it  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  body  politic.  If 
the  power  of  raising  money  be  necessary  for 
the  general  government,  it  is  no  less  so  for  the 
States.  If  money  be  the  vitals  of  Congress,  is 
it  not  precious  for  those  individuals  from  whom 
it  is  to  be  taken?  Must  I  give  my  soul,  my 
lungs,  to  Congress?  Congress  must  have  oui 
soub ;  the  State  must  have  our  souls.  This  is 
dishonorable  and  disgraceful.  These  two  co- 
ordinate, interfering,  unlimited  powers  of  bar 
assing  the  community,  are  unexampled — ^un- 
prec^ented  in  history ;  they  are  the  visionary 
projects  of  modem  politicians :  tell  me  not  of 
imaginary  means,  but  of  reality :  this  political 
solecism  will  never  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community.  It  will  be  as  oppressive  in  practice 
as  it  is  absurd  in  theory.  If  you  part  from  this, 
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which  the  honorable  gentleman  telk  yon  iir  the 
soul  of  Oongress,  you  will  be  ineyitablj  mined. 
I  tell  you,  they  Bhall  not  haye  the  som  of  Vir- 
ginia. They  tell  u&  that  one  collector  may 
collect  the  federal  and  State  taxes.  The  general 
government  being  paramount  to  the  State  legis- 
latures, if  the  sheriff  is  to  collect  for  both— -nis 
right  hand  for  the  Congress,  his  left  for  the 
State — ^his  right  hand  being  paramount  oyer  the 
lefL  his  collections  will  go  to  Congress.  We 
will  have  the  rest  Deficiencies  in  collections 
will  always  operate  against  the  States.  Con- 
gress being  the  paramount  supreme  power, 
must  not  ^  disappointed.  Thus  Congress  will 
have  an  unlimited,  unbounded  command  over 
the  soul  of  this  commonwealth.  After  satisfy- 
ing their  uncontrolled  demands,  what  can  be 
left  for  the  States  ?  Not  a  sufficiency  even  to 
defray  the  expense  of  their  internal  administra- 
tion. They  must  therefore  glide  imperceptibly 
and  gradudly  out  of  existence.  This,  sir,  must 
naturally  terminate  in  a  consolidation.  If  this 
will  do  for  other  people,  it  never  will  do  for 
me. 

If  we  are  to  have  one  representative  for 
every  thirty  thousand  souls,  it  must  be  by  im- 
plication. The  constitution  does  not  positively 
secure  it  Even  say  it  is  a  natural  implication, 
why  not  give  us  a  right  to  that  proportion  in 
express  terms,  in  language  that  could  not  admit 
of  evasions  or  subterfuges!  If  they  can  use 
implication  for  us,  they  can  also  use  implication 
against  us.  We  are  giving  power;  they  are 
getting  power :  judge,  then,  on  which  side  the 
implication  will  be  used.  When  we  once  put 
it  in  their  option  to  assume  constructive  power, 
danger  will  follow.  Trial  by  jury,  and  liberty 
of  the  press,  are  also  on  this  foundation  of  im- 
plication. If  they  encroach  on  these  rights, 
and  you  give  your  implication  for  a  plea,  you 
are  cast ;  for  they  will  be  justified  by  the  last 
part  of  it,  which  gives  them  ftdl  power  *^to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  their  powers  into  execution.** 
Implication  is  dangerous,  because  it  is  un- 
bounded :  if  it  be  admitted  at  all,  and  no  limits 
be  prescribed,  it  admits  of  the  utmost  exten- 
sion. They  say,  that  every  thing  that  is  not 
given  is  retained.  The  reverse  of  the  proppsi- 
non  is  tnie  by  implication.  They  do  not  carry 
their  implication  so  far  when  they  speak  of  the 
general  welfare.  No  impliciition  when  the 
sweeping  clause  comes.  Implication  is  only 
necessary  when  the  existence  of  privileges  is  in 
dispute.  The  existence  of  powers  is  sufficiently 
established.  If  we  trust  our  dearest  rights  to 
implication,  we  shall  be  in  a  very  unhappy 
situation. 

Implication  in  England  has  been  a  source  of 
dissension.  There  has  been  a  war  of  implica- 
tion between  the  king  and  people.  For  one 
hundred  years  did  the  mother  country  struffile 
under  the  uncertainty  of  implication.  The 
people  insisted  that  their  rights  were  implied : 
the  monarch  denied  the  doctrine.  Their  Dili  of 
rights  in  some  degree  terminated  the  dispute. 


By  a  bold  implication,  they  said  they  had  a 
right  to  bind  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  This 
constructive  power  we  opposed,  and  suocesa- 
Ailly.  Thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago,  the  most 
important  thing  that  could  be  thought  of^  was 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  construction  and 
implication.  These,  sir,  were  then  deemed 
perilous.  The  first  thing  that  was  thought  o^ 
was  a  bill  of  rights.  We  were  not  satisfied 
with  your  constructive  argumentative  rights. 

Mr.  Henry  then  declared  a  bill  of  rights  in- 
dispensably necessary ;  that  a  general  positive 
provision  should  be  inserted  in  the  new  system, 
securing  to  the  States  and  the  people  eveiy 
right  which  was  not  conceded  to  Ihe  general 
government;  and  tiiat  every  implication  dioold 
be  done  away.  It  being  now  late,  he  concluded 
by  observing,  that  he  would  resume  the  subject 
another  time. 

On  the  9th,  Mr.  Henry  continued  his  remarki 
as  follows : 

Mb.  Chairman:  I  find  myself  asrain  constrain- 
ed to  trespass  on  the  patience  of  this  committee. 
I  wish  there  was  a  prospect  of  union  in  our 
sentiments ;  so  much  time  would  not  then  be 
taken  up.  But  when  I  review  the  magnitude 
of  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  of  the 
dangers  which  appear  to  me  in  this  new  plan 
of  government,  and  compare  thereto  my  poor 
abilities  to  secure  our  rights,  it  will  take  much 
more  time,  in  my  poor  unconnected  way,  to 
traverse  the  obiectionable  parts  of  it;  there  are 
friends  here  who  will  be  abler  than  myself  to 
make  good  these  objections  which  to  us  appear 
well  founded.  If  we  recollect,  on  last  Saturday, 
I  made  some  observations  on  some  of  those 
dangers,  which  these  gentlemen  would  fain 
persuade  us  hang  over  the  citizens  of  this  com- 
monwealth, to  induce  us  to  change  the  govern- 
ment, and  adopt  the  new  plan.  Unless  there 
be  great  and  awftd  dangers,  the  change  is  dan- 
gerous, and  the  experiment  ought  not  to  be 
made.  In  estimating  the  magnitude  of  these  ' 
dangers,  we  are  obliged  to  take  a  most  serious 
view  01  them,  to  feel  them,  to  handle  them, 
and  to  be  familiar  with  them.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  feign  mere  imaginary  dangers;  there 
must  be  a  dreadful  reality.  The  great  question 
between  us  is,  does  that  reality  exist  ?  These 
dangers  are  partially  attributed  to  bad  laws, 
execrated  by  the  community  at  large.  It  is 
said  the  people  wish  to  change  the  government 
I  should  be  nappy  to  meet  them  on  that  ground. 
Should  the  people  wish  to  change  it,  we  should 
be  innocent  of  the  dangers.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
the  peo]^  do  not  wish  to  change  their  govern- 
ment How  am  I  to  prove  it?  It  will  rest  on 
my  bare  assertion,  unless  supported  by  an  in- 
ternal conviction  in  men's  breasts.  My  poor 
say-so  is  a  mere  nonentity.  But,  sir,  I  am 
persuaded  that  four-fifths  of  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia must  have  amendments  to  the  new  plan, 
to  reconcile  tiiem  to  a  change  of  their  govern- 
ment  Our  assertions  form  but  a  slippery  foun- 
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dition  for  the  people  to  rest  their  political  salva- 
Uon  on.  No  government  can  flourish  unless  it 
be  fbnnded  on  the  affection  of  the  people.  Un- 
less gentlemen  can  be  sore  that  this  new  system 
Is  founded  on  that  ground,  thej  onght  to  stop 
Ihdr  career. 

I  will  not  repeat  what  the  gentlemen  say, 
but  win  men^n  one  thing.  There  is  a  dispute 
between  us  and  the  Spai^arda,  about  the  rieht 
of  navigating  the  MississippL  This  dispute  has 
qnrung  from  the  federal  soTemment.  1  wish  a 
mat  deal  to  be  said  on  wis  subject.  I  wish  to 
know  the  origin  and  prosress  of  the  business, 
as  it  would  probably  unfold  great  dangers.  In 
mj  opinion,  the  preservation  of  that  river  calls 
for  our  most  serious  consideration.  It  has  been 
agitated  in  Congress.  Seven  States  have  voted 
■o  as  that  it  is  known  to  the  Spaniards,  that 
under  our  existing  system  the  Mississippi  shall 
be  taken  from  them.  Seven  States  wished  to 
relinquish  this  river  to  them.  The  six  Southern 
States  opposed  it  Seven  States  not  being  suf- 
ficient to  convey  it  away,  it  remains  now  ours. 
If  I  am  wrong,  there  are  a  number  on  this 
floor  who  can  contradict  the  facts;  I  will 
readily  retract  This  new  government,  I  con- 
oeive,  will  enable  those  States,  who  have  al- 
ready discovered  their  inclination  that  way,  to 
give  away  this  river.  Will  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman advise  us  to  relinquish  this  inestimable 
navigation,  and  place  formidable  enemies  to  oar 
backs!  This  weak,  this  poor  confederation 
cannot  secure  us.  We  are  resolved  to  take 
ahelter  under  the  shield  of  federal  authority  in 
America.  The  southern  parts  of  America  have 
been  protected  by  that  weakness  so  much  exe- 
orateo.  I  hope  this  will  be  explained.  I  was 
not  in  Congress  when  these  transactions  took 
place.  I  may  not  have  stated  every  fact  I 
may  have  misrepresented  matters.  I  hope  to 
be  fblly  acquainted  with  every  thing  relative  to 
the  subject  Let  us  hear  how  the  great  and 
important  riffht  of  naviffating  that  river  has 
been  attended  to;  and  whether  I  am  mistaken 
in  my  opinion,  that  federal  measures  will  lose  it 
to  us  for  ever.  If  a  biu*e  m^oritv  of  Congress 
can  make  laws,  the  situation  of  our  western 
dtizens  is  dreadful 

We  are  threatened  with  danger  for  the  non- 

ayment  of  the  debt  due  to  France.  We  have 
Tormation  from  an  illustrious  citizen  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  is  now  in  Paris,  which  disproves  the 
suggestions  of  such  danger.  This  citizen  has 
not  been  in  the  airy  regions  of  theoretic  specu- 
ladon ;  our  ambassador  is  this  worthy  citizen. 
The  ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca is  not  so  despised  as  the  honorable  gentle- 
man would  make  us  believe.  A  servant  of  a 
republic  is  as  much  respected  as  that  of  a  mon- 
arch. The  honorable  gentleman  tells  us,  that 
hostUe  fleets  are  to  be  sent  to  make  reprisals 
upon  us;  our  ambassador  tells  you.  that  the 
kmg  of  France  has  taken  into  consideration  to 
enter  into  commercial  regulations  on  reciprocal 
terms  with  us,  which  wiS  be  of  peculiar  advan- 
tage to  ua.    Does  this  look  like  hostility?    I 


might  fo  frirther;  I  might  say,  not  from  public 
authority,  but  good  information,  that  his  opinion 
is,  that  you  reject  this  government  His  char- 
acter and  abilities  are  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion; he  is  well  acquainted,  in  every  respect, 
with  this  country;  equally  so  with  Uie  policy 
of  the  European  nations.  This  illustrious  citi- 
zen advises  you  to  rc()ect  this  government,  till 
it  be  amended.  His  sentiments  coincide  en- 
tirely with  ours.  His  attachment  to,  and  ser- 
vices done  for  this  country,  are  well  known. 
At  a  great  distance  from  us^  he  remembera  and 
studies  our  happiness.  Livmg  amidst  splendor 
and  dissipation,  he  thinks  yet  of  bills  of  rights — 
thinks  of  those  little  despised  things  called 
maxims.  Let  us  follow  the  sage  advice  of  this 
common  friend  of  our  happiness.  It  is  little 
usual  for  nations  to  send  armies  to  collect  debts. 
The  house  of  Bourbon,  that  great  friend  of 
America,  will  never  attack  her  for  the  unwill- 
ing delay  of  payment  Give  me  leave  to  say, 
that  Europe  is  too  much  engaged  about  ob- 
jects of  greater  importance  to  attend  to  us.  On 
that  great  theatre  of  the  world  the  little  Amer- 
ican matters  vanish.  Do  you  believe,  that 
the  mighty  monarch  of  France,  beholding  the 
greatest  scenes  that  ever  engaged  the  attention 
of  a  prince  of  that  country,  will  divert  himself 
from  those  important  objects,  and  now  call  for 
a  settlement  of  accounts  with  America?  This 
proceeding  is  not  warranted  by  good  sense. 
The  friendly  disposition  to  us,  and  the  actual 
situation  of  France,  render  the  idea  of  danger 
from  that  quarter  absurd.  Would  this  country- 
man of  ours  be  fond  of  advising  us  to  a  mea- 
sure which  ho  knew  to  be  dangerous,  and  con 
it  be  reasonably  supposed,  that  he  can  be  igno- 
rant of  any  premeaitated  hostility  against  this 
country?  The  honorable  jrentlen:!\n  may  sus- 
pect the  account,  but  I  will  do  our  fricud  the 
justice  to  say  that  he  would  worn  us  of  any 
danger  from  France. 

Do  you  suppose  the  Spanish  monarch  will 
risk  a  contest  with  the  United  States,  when  his 
feeble  colonies  are  exposed  to  them?  Every 
advance  the  people  here  make  to  the  westward, 
makes  him  tremble  for  Mexico  and  Peru.  De- 
spised as  we  are  among  ourselves  under  our 
present  government,  we  are  terrible  to  that 
monarchy.  If  this  be  not  a  fact,  it  is  generally 
sud  so. 

We  are  in  the  next  place  frightened  by  dan- 
gers from  Holland.  We  must  change  our  gov- 
ernment to  escape  the  wrath  of  thSt  republic. 
Holland  groans  under  a  government  like  thb 
new  one.  A  stadtholder,  sir,  a  Dutch  president 
has  brought  on  that  country  miseries  which 
will  not  permit  them  to  collect  debts  with  fleets 
or  armies.  The  wife  of  a  Dutch  stadtholder 
brought  one  hundred  thousand  men  against  that 
republic,  and  prostrated  all  opposition.  This 
president  will  bring  miseries  on  us  like  those  of 
Holland.  Such  is  the  condition  of  European 
affiiirs,  that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  them  to  send 
fleets  or  armies  to  collect  debts.  But  here,  sir, 
they  make  a  transilion  to  olgects  of  another 
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kind.  We  are  presented  with  dangers  of  a  yeir 
uncommon  nature.  I  am  not  acauainted  with 
the  arts  of  painting.  Some  gentlemen  have  a 
peculiar  talent  for  them.  They  are  practised 
with  great  ingenuity  on  this  occasion.  As  a 
counterpart  to  what  we  have  already  heen  in- 
timidated with,  we  are  told,  that  some  lands 
have  been  sold  which  cannot  be  found ;  and  that 
this  will  bring  war  on  this  country.  Here  the 
picture  will  not  stand  examination.  Can  it  be 
supposed,  that  if  a  few  land  speculators  and  job- 
bers have  violated  the  principles  of  probity,  that 
it  will  involve  this  country  in  war  ?  Is  there  no 
redress  to  be  otherwise  obtained,  even  admit- 
ting the  delinquents  and  sufferers  to  be  numer- 
ous? When  gentlemen  are  thus  driven  to  pro- 
duce imaginary  dangers,  to  induce  this  conven- 
tion to  assent  to  this  change,  I  am  sure  it  will 
not  be  uncandid  to  say,  that  the  chanse  itself  is 
really  dangerous.  Then  the  Maryland  compact 
is  broken,  and  will  produce  perilous  conse- 
quences. I  see  nothing  very  terrible  in  this. 
The  adoption  of  the  new  system  will  not  re- 
move the  evil.  Will  they  forfeit  good  neigh- 
borhood with  us,  because  the  compact  is  broken? 
Then  the  disputes  concerning  the  Carolina  line 
are  to  involve  us  in  dangers.  A  strip  of  land 
running  from  the  westward  of  the  Alleghany  to 
the  Mississippi,  is  the  subject  of  this  pretended 
dispute.  I  do  not  know  the  length  or  breadth 
of  this  disputed  spot  Have  they  not  regularly 
confirmed  our  right  to  it  and  relinquished  all 
claims  to  it?  I  can  venture  to  pledge,  that  the 
people  of  Carolina  will  never  disturb  us.  The 
strength  of  this  despised  country  has  settled  an 
immense  tract  of  country  to  the  westward. 
Give  mo  leave  to  remark,  that  the  honorable 
gentleman^s  observations  on  our  frontiers,  north 
and  south,  east  and  west,  are  all  inaccurate. 

Will  Maryland  fight  against  this  country  for 
seeking  amendments?  Were  there  not  sixty 
members  in  that  State  who  went  in  quest  of 
amendments?  Sixty  against  eight  or  ten  were 
in  favor  of  pursuing  amendments.  Shall  they 
fight  OS  for  doing  what  they  themselves  have 
done?  They  have  sought  amendments,  but  dif- 
ferently from  the  manner  in  which  I  wish 
amendments  to  be  got.  The  honorable  gentle- 
man may  plume  himself  on  this  difference.  Will 
they  fight  us  for  this  dissimilarity?  Will  they 
fight  us  for  seeking  the  object  they  seek 
themselves?  When  tliey  do,  it  will  be  time 
for  me  to  hold  my  peace.  Then,  sir,  comes 
Pennsylvania,  in  terrible  array.  Pennsylva- 
nia is  to  go  in  conflict  with  Vir^nia.  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  a  good  neighbor  hereto- 
fore. She  is  federal — something  terrible:  Vir- 
ginia cannot  look  her  in  tlie  face.  If  we  suffi- 
ciently attend  to  the  actual  situation  of  things, 
we  will  conclude  that  Pennsylvania  will  do 
what  we  do.  A  number  of  that  country  are 
strongly  oj>posed  to  it  Many  of  tliem  have 
lately  been  convinced  of  its  fatal  tendency. 
Tliey  are  disgorged  of  their  federalism.  I  be- 
seecli  you  to  bring  this  matter  home  to  your- 
■eWes.    Was  there  a  possibility  for  th«  people 


of  that  State  to  know  the  reasons  of  adopting 
that  system  or  understand  its  principles,  in  so 
very  short  a  period  after  its  formation?  Thia 
is  the  middle  of  June.  Those  transactions  hap- 
pened last  August  The  matter  was  oiroulated 
by  every  effort  of  industry,  and  the  most  pre- 
cipitate measures  taken  to  hurry  the  people  into 
an  adoption.  Yet  now,  after  having  had  several 
months  since  to  investigate  it,  a  very  large  part 
of  this  community — a  very  great  minority  of 
this  community,  do  not  understand  it  I  have 
heard  gentlemen  of  resnectable  abilities  declare 
they  did  not  understand  it  If  after  great  paina, 
men  of  high  learning,  who  have  received  the 
aid  of  a  regular  education,  do  not  understand 
it;  if  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  understood  it 
in  so  short  a  time,  it  must  have  been  from 
intuitive  understandings,  and  uncommon  acute- 
ness  of  perception.  Place  yourselves  in  their  situ- 
ation ;  would  yon  fight  yo:.r  neighbors  for  consid- 
ering this  groat  and  awful  matter?  If  you  wish 
for  real  amendments,  such  as  the  security  of 
the  trial  by  jury,  it  will  reach  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  that  State.  Whatever  may  be  the 
disposition  of  the  aristocratical  politicians  of 
that  country,  I  know  there  are  friends  of  human 
nature  in  that  State.  If  so,  they  will  never 
make  war  on  those  who  make  professions  of 
what  they  are  attached  to  themselves. 

As  to  the  danger  arising  from  borderers,  it 
is  mutual  and  reciprocal.  If  it  be  dangerous 
for  Virginia,  it  is  equally  so  for  them.  It  will 
be  their  true  interest  to  be  united  with  us.  The 
danger  of  our  being  their  enemies,  will  be  a 
prevailing  argument  in  our  favor.  It  will  be 
us  powoHbl  to  admit  us  into  the  Union,  as  a 
vote  of  adoption  without  previous  amendments 
could  possibly  be. 

Then  the  savage  Indians  are  to  destroy  na. 
We  cannot  look  them  in  the  face.  The  djemger 
is  hero  divided;  they  are  as  terrible  to  the  other 
States  as  to  us:  but,  sir,  it  is  well  known  th&t 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them.  Our  back 
settlers  are  considerably  stronger  than  they, 
and  their  superiority  increases  daily.  Suppose 
the  States  to  be  confederated  all  around  us, 
what  we  want  in  number,  we  shall  make  up 
otherwise.  Our  compact  situation  and  natural 
strength  will  secure  us.  But  to  avoid  all  dan- 
gers, we  must  lake  shelter  under  the  federal 
government.  Nothing  gives  a  decided  impor- 
tance but  thi  s  federal  government.  You  will 
sip  sorrow,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrase,  if 
you  want  any  other  security  tlian  the  laws  of 
Virginia. 

A  number  of  characters  of  the  greatest  emi- 
nence in  this  country,  object  to  this  govern- 
ment for  its  consolidating  tendency.  This  is 
not  imaginary.  It  is  a  formidable  reality.  If 
consolidation  proves  to  be  as  mischievous  to 
this  country  as  it  has  been  to  other  countries, 
what  will  the  poor  inhabitants  of  this  country 
do?  This  government  will  operate  like  an 
ambuscade.  It  will  destroy  tlie  State  govern- 
ments, and  swallow  up  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  without  giving  them  previous  notice. 
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If  gentlemen  are  willing  to  run  the  hazard,  let 
them  ran  it;  bnti  ahul  exculpate  myself  by 
m J  oppoeition,  and  monitory  warnings  within 
these  walls.  But  then  comes  paper  money. 
We  are  at  peace  on  this  sabject  Thongh  this 
la  a  thinff  which  that  migh^  federal  convention 
had  no  Dosinees  with,  yet  I  acknowledge  that 
pvper  money  would  be  the  bane  of  this  coun- 
try. I  detest  it.  Nothing  can  justify  a  people 
in  resoorting  to  it,  but  extreme  necessity.  It  is 
ai  rest^  however,  in  this  conmumwealth.  It  is 
no  longer  solicited  or  advocated. 

Bir,  1  ask  you,  and  every  other  geptleman 
who  hears  me,  if  he  can  restrain  his  indignation 
ai  a  system,  which  takes  firom  the  8tate  legis- 
latorea  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people;  one  hundred  and  eighty 
representativea,  the  choice  of  the  people  of 
Virginia,  cannot  be  trusted  with  their  interests. 
They  are  a  mobbish,  suspected  herd.  This 
oountry  has  not  virtue  enough  to  manage  its 
own  internal  interests.  These  must  be  referred 
to  the  chosen  ten.  If  we  cannot  be  trusted 
with  the  private  contracts  of  the  citizens,  we 
must  be  depraved  indeed.  If  he  can  prove,  that, 
by  one  uniform  system  of  abandoned  principles, 
the  legislature  has  betrayed  the  rights  of  the 
people»  Uien  let  us  seek  another  shelter.  So 
degrading  an  indignity — so  flagrant  an  outrage 
on  the  States — so  vile  a  suspicion  is  humiliating 
to  my  mind,  and  many  others. 

Will  the  adoption  of  this  new  plan  pay  our 
debts  f  This,  sir,  is  a  plain  question,  It  is 
inferred,  that  our  grievances  are  to  be  redressed, 
and  the  evils  of  the  existing  system  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  new  constitution.  Let  me  inform 
the  honorable  gentleman,  that  no  nation  ever 
paid  its  debts  by  a  change  of  government,  with- 
out the  aid  of  industry.  You  never  will  pay 
your  debts  but  by  a  radical  change  of  domestic 
economy.  At  present,  you  buy  too  much,  and 
make  too  little  to  pay.    Will  this  new  system 

E remote  manufactures,  industry,  and  frugality? 
(^  instead  of  this,  your  hopes  and  designs  will 
be  disappointed,  you  relinquish  a  great  deal, 
and  hazard  infinitely  more  for  nothing.  Will 
it  enhance  the  value  of  your  lands?  Will  it 
lessen  your  burdens?  Will  your  looms  and 
wheels  go  to  work  by  the  act  of  adoption  ?  If 
it  will  in  its  consequences  produce  these  things, 
it  will  consequently  produce  a  reform,  and  en- 
able you  to  pay  your  debts.  Gentlemen  must 
prove  it.    I  am  a  sceptic — an  infidel  on  this 

K'nt  I  cannot  conceive  that  it  will  have  these 
my  consequences.  I  cannot  confide  in  as- 
aertlons  and  allegations.  The  evils  that  attend 
na,  lie  in  extravagance  and  want  of  industry, 
and  can  only  be  removed  by  assiduity  and 
eoonomy.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  told  by  gentle> 
men,  that  these  things  wfll  happen,  Mcause 
the  administration  is  to  be  taken  from  us,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  luminous  few,  who 
will  pay  different  attenUon,  and  be  more  stu- 
diously careful  than  we  can  be  supposed  to  be. 
With  respect  to  the  economical  operation  of 
the  new  government^  I  will  only  remarlc,  that 


the  national  expenses  will  be  inoreased--4f  not 
doubled,  it  will  approach  it  vexy  near.  I  mi^t, 
without  incurring  the  imputation  of  illibenuity 
or  extravagance,  say,  that  the  expense  will  be 
multiplied  tenfold.  I  might  tell  you  of  a  nu- 
merous standing  army;  a  great,  powerfU  navy; 
a  long  and  rapacious  train  of  officers  and  de- 
pendents, independent  of  the  president,  sena- 
tors and  representatives,  whose  compensations 
are  without  limitation.  How  are  our  debts  to 
be  discharged  unless  the  taxes  are  increased, 
when  the  expenses  of  government  are  so  greatly 
augmented  ?  The  demcts  of  this  system  are  so 
numerous  and  palpable,  and  so  many  States 
object  to  it,  that  no  union  can  be  expected,  un- 
less it  be  amended.  Let  us  take  a  review  of  the 
facts.  New  HamiMshire  and  Rhode  Island  have 
rejected  it.  They  have  refhsed  to  become  fede- 
ral. New  York  and  North  Carolina  are  re- 
ported to  be  strongly  against  it  From  lagji 
authority,  give  me  leave  to  tell,  that  New  York 
is  in  high  opposition.  Will  any  gentleman  say 
that  North  Carolina  is  not  against  it?  They 
may  say  so,  but  I  say  that  the  adoption  of  it, 
in  those  two  States,  amounts  to  entire  uncer- 
tainty. The  system  must  be  amended  before 
these  four  States  will  accede  to  it.  Besides, 
there  are  several  other  States  who  are  dissatis- 
fied, and  wish  alterations.  Massachusetts  has, 
in  decided  terms,  proposed  amendments;  but 
by  her  previous  ratification,  has  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  Maryland  instituted  a  com- 
mittee to  propose  amendments.  It  then  ap- 
pears, that  two  States  have  actually  refused  to 
adopt — ^two  of  those  who  have  adopted,  have  a 
desire  of  amending.  And  there  is  a  probability 
of  its  being  rejected  by  New  York  and  Nortli 
Carolina.  The  other  States  have  acceded  with- 
out proposing  amendments.  With  respect  to 
them,  local  circumstances  have,  in  my  iudg- 
ment,  operated  to  produce  its  unconditionid, 
instantaneous  adoption.  The  locality  of  the 
seat  of  government,  ten  miles  square,  and  the 
seat  of  justice,  with  all  their  concomitant  emo- 
luments, operated  so  powerfully  with  the  first 
adopting  State,  that  it  was  adopted  without 
taking  time  to  reflect.  We  are  told  that  nu- 
merous advantages  will  result  from  the  con- 
centration of  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the 
United  States  in  one  happy  spot,  to  those  who 
will  reside  in  or  near  it  Prospects  of  profit 
and  emoluments  have  a  powerful  infiuence  on 
the  human  mind.  We,  sir,  have  no  such  pro- 
jects as  that  of  a  grand  seat  of  government  for 
thirteen  States,  and  perhaps  for  one  hundred 
States  hercj^fter.  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey 
have  their  localities  also.  New  York  lies  be- 
tween them.  They  have  no  ports,  and  are  not 
importing  States.  New  York  is  an  importing 
State,  and  taking  advantage  of  its  situation, 
makes  them  pay  duties  for  all  the  articles  of 
their  consumption :  thus,  these  two  States  being 
obliged  to  import  all  tliey  want,  through  the 
medium  of  New  York,  pay  the  particular  taxes 
of  that  State.  I  know  the  force  and  effect  of 
reasoning  of  this  sort,  by  experience.    Wheo 
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the  impost  was  proposed  some  years  ago,  those 
States  which  were  not  importing  States,  readily 
agreed  to  concede  to  Congress,  the  power  of 
laying  an  impost  on  all  goods  imported  for  the 
nse  of  the  continental  treasury.  C!onnecticnt 
and  New  Jersey  therefore,  are  influenced  by 
advantages  of  trade  in  their  adoption.  The 
amounts  of  all  imposts  are  to  go  into  one  com- 
mon treasury.  This  favors  adoption  by  the 
non-importing  States;  as  they  participate  in 
the  profits  which  were  before  exclusively  en- 
joyed by  the  importing  States.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  obvious  advanta^  to  Connecticut, 
there  is  a  formidable  minority  there  against  it. 
After  taking  this  general  review  of  American 
affairs,  as  respecting  federalism,  will  the  honor- 
able gentleman  tell  me,  that  he  can  expect 
union  in  America  ?    When  so  many  States  are 

Eointedly  against  it ;  when  two  adopting  States 
ave  pointed  out,  in  express  terms,  their  dis- 
satisfaction as  it  stands ;  and  when  there  is  so 
respectable  a  body  of  men  discontented  in  every 
State ;  can  the  honorable  gentleman  promise 
himself  harmony,  of  which  he  is  so  fond  ?  If 
he  can,  I  cannot.  To  me  it  appears  unequivo- 
caMj  clear,  that  we  shall  not  have  that  harmony. 
If  it  appears  to  the  other  States,  that  our  aver- 
sion is  founded  on  Just  grounds,  will  they  not 
be  willing  to  indulge  us?  If  disunion  will 
really  result  from  Virginians  proposing  amend- 
ments, will  they  not  wish  the  re-establishmcnt 
of  the  Union,  and  admit  us,  if  not  on  such  terms 
as  we  prescribe,  yet  on  advantageous  terms? 
Is  not  union  as  essential  to  their  happiness,  as 
to  ours  ?  Sir,  without  a  radical  alteration,  the 
States  will  never  be  embraced  in  one  federal 
pale.  If  you  attempt  to  force  it  down  mcn^s 
throats  and  caU  it  union,  dreadful  consequences 
must  follow. 

He  has  said  a  great  deal  about  disunion  and 
the  dangers  that  are  to  arise  from  it.  When 
we  are  on  the  subject  of  union  and  dangers,  let 
me  ask,  how  will  his  present  doctrine  hold  with 
what  has  happened?  Is  it  consistent  with  that 
noble  and  disinterested  conduct  which  he  dis- 
played on  a  former  occasion  ?  Did  he  not  tell 
us  that  he  withheld  his  signature?  Where 
then  were  the  dangers  which  now  appear  to  him 
so  formidable?  He  saw  all  America  eagerly 
confiding  that  the  result  of  their  deliberations 
would  remove  their  distresses.  He  saw  all 
America  acting  under  the  impulses  of  hope,  ex- 
pectation and  anxiety,  arising  from  their  situa- 
tion and  then*  partiality  for  the  members  of  that 
convention :  yet  his  enlightened  mind,  know- 
ing that  system  to  be  defective,  magnanimously 
and  nobly  refused  its  approbation.  He  was  not 
led  by  the  illumined — ^the  illustrious  few.  He 
was  actuated  by  the  dictates  of  his  own  judg- 
ment ;  and  a  better  judgment  than  I  can  form. 
He  did  not  stand  out  of  the  way  of  informa- 
tion. He  must  have  been  possessed  of  every 
intelligence.  What  alterations  have  a  few 
montlis  brought  about?  The  internal  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong  does  not  fluctu- 
ate.   It  is  immutable.    I  ask  this  question  as  a 


public  man,  and  out  of  no  particular  view.  I 
wish,  as  such,  to  consult  every  source  of  infor- 
mation, to  form  my  Judgment  on  so  awM  a 
question.  I  had  the  highest  respect  for  the 
honorable  gentieman's  abilities.  I  oonsidefed 
his  opinion  as  a  great  authority.  Hetan^t 
me,  sir,  in  despite  of  the  approbation  of  uiil 
great  federal  conventioxLto  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  that  system.  When  I  found  my  hon- 
orable Mend  in  the  number  of  those  who  doubt- 
ed, I  began  to  doubt  also.  I  ooincided  with 
him  in  opinion.  I  shall  be  a  stanch  and  fidth- 
ful  disciple  of  his.  I  applaud  that  magnanimitj' 
which  led  him  to  withhold  his  signature.  If 
he  thinks  now  differentiy,  he  is  as  me  as  I  am. 
Such  is  my  situation,  that  as  a  poor  individual, 
I  look  for  information  every  where. 

This  government  is  so  new,  it  wants  a  name. 
I  wish  its  other  novelties  were  as  harmleos  as 
this.  He  told  us  we  had  an  American  dictator 
in  the  year  1781.  We  never  had  an  American 
president.  In  making  a  dictator,  we  followed 
the  example  of  the  most  glorious,  magnani- 
mous and  skilful  nations.  In  great  dangers 
this  power  has  been  given.  Rome  had  far- 
nished  us  with  an  illustrious  example.  Amer- 
ica found  a  person  worthy  of  that  trust:  she 
looked  to  Virginia  for  him.  We  gave  a  dicta- 
torial power  to  hands  that  used  it  gloriously; 
and  which  were  rendered  more  glorious  by  aur- 
rcndcring  it  up.  Where  is  there  a  breed  of 
such  dictators  ?  Shall  we  find  a  set  of  Ameri- 
can presidents  of  such  a  breed?  Will  the 
American  president  come  and  lay  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  Congress  his  laurels?  I  fear  there 
are  few  men  who  can  be  trusted  on  that  head. 
The  glorious  republic  of  Holland  has  erected 
monuments  to  her  warlike  intrepidity  and 
valor :  yet  she  is  now  totally  ruined  by  a  stadt- 
holdor;  a  Dutch  president.  The  destnu^ve 
wars  into  which  that  nation  has  been  j^unged, 
has  since  involved  her  in  ambition.  The  glo- 
rious triumphs  of  Blenheim  and  Bamillies  were 
not  so  conformable  to  the  genius,  nor  so  much 
to  the  true  interest  of  the  republic,  as  those 
numerous  and  useful  canals  and  dykes,  and 
other  objects  at  which  ambition  spurns.  That 
republic  has,  however,  by  the  industry  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  policy  of  its  magistrates,  anp- 
pressed  the  ill  effects  of  ambition.  Notwith- 
standing two  of  their  provinces  have  paid 
nothing,  yet  I  hope  the  example  of  Holland 
will  teU  us  that  we  can  live  happily  without 
changing  our  present  despised  government. 
Cannot  people  be  as  happy  under  a  mild,  as  un- 
der an  energetic  government?  Cannot  content 
and  felicity  be  ei^oyed  in  a  republic,  as  well  as 
in  a  monarchy,  because  there  are  whips,  chains 
and  scourges  used  in  the  latter?  If  I  am  not 
as  rich  as  my  neighbor,  if  I  give  my  mite,  mr 
all,  republican  forbearance  will  sav,  that  it  is  suf- 
ficient So  said  the  honest  confederates  of  Hol- 
land :  "  Ton  are  poor ;  we  are  rich.  We  will 
go  on  and  do  better,  far  better,  than  be  imder  an 
oppressive  government^'  Far  better  will  it  be 
for  us  to  continue  as  we  are,  than  go  under  that 
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tidi^  eiMmtio  gorenimeQt.  I  am  pmroaded 
€■  what  tue  hononUe  gentl«iiuui  Myf,  that 
uparata  oonfederaoiee  will  ndn  vs.  In  m j 
{aagment)  th^  are  evils  never  to  be  thoiu^t  of 
tin  a  people  are  driven  bj  neeoerity.  when 
he  aus  mj  <^>inion  of  consolidation,  of  one 
power  to  reign  over  America,  with  a  strong 
hand,  I  will  tdl  him  I  am  persoaded  of  the  reo- 
titode  of  mj  hcnmmble  iHend*s  opinion,  (Mr. 
Mason,)  that  cum  govenmient  cannot  reign  over 
so  extensive  a  oonntrj  as  this  1%  without  abso- 
hite  despotism.  Compared  to  snch  a  oonsolidsr 
tion,  SBiall  confederacies  are  litUe  evils,  thongh 
ihof  cn^it  to  be  reonrred  to  bat  in  case  of  ne- 
cesritr.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  are  de- 
spised. Thar  could  exist  separated  from  the 
rest  of  America.  Maryland  and  Vermont  were 
not  overran  when  ont  of  the  confederaoj. 
Thoogh  it  is  not  a  desirable  otjeot^  vet,  I  trart, 
thst  on  examination  it  will  be  foand,  that  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  wonld  not  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  case  it  was  neoesssiy  for  them  to 
be  Joined  together. 

when  we  come  to  the  spirit  of  domestic 
peace,  the  humble  genius  o(  Virginia  has  form- 
ed a  government,  suitable  to  the  genius  of  her 
peop&e.  I  believe  the  hands  that  formed  the 
Anwirican  constitution,  triumph  in  the  experi- 
ment. It  proves  that  the  man  who  formed  it 
and  perfai^  by  accident,  did  what  design  could 
not  do  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  After  all 
your  reforms  in  government,  unless  you  con- 
solt  the  genius  of  the  inhabitants,  you  will 
never  succeed;  your  system  can  have  no  dura- 
tioD.  Let  me  appeal  to  the  candor  of  the  com- 
mittee, if  the  want  of  money  be  not  the  source 
of  all  misfortunes.  We  cannot  be  blamed  for 
not  making  dollars.  This  want  of  money  can- 
not be  supplied  by  changes  in  government 
The  only  possible  remedy,  as  I  have  before  as- 
aerted.  is  industir  aided  bv  economy.  Com- 
pare the  genius  of  the  people  with  the  govern- 
ment of  tnis  country.  Let  me  remark,  that  it 
stood  the  severest  conflict,  during  tiie  war,  to 
which  human  virtue  has  ever  bcwn  mlled.  I 
can  upon  every  gentleman  here  to  declare, 
whetner  the  Sling  of  England  had  any  subjects 
so  attached  to  his  fftmily  and  government — so 

aal  as  we  were.  But  the  genius  of  Virginia 
led  us  for  liberfy;  called  us  from  those  be- 
loved endearments  which,  (rank  long  habits,  we 
were  tanght  to  love  and  revere,  we  entertain- 
ed from  our  earliest  infoncv,  the  most  sincere 
regard  and  reverence  for  the  mother  country. 
Our  partiality  extended  to  a  predilection  for 
her  oostoms,  habits,  manners  and  laws.  Thus 
inclined,  when  the  deprivation  of  oor  liberty 
attempted,  what  did  we  dot    What  did 


theaeniusof  Virffiniatell  usf  ""SeUallfand 
purofaase  liberty.^'  This  was  a  severe  conflict 
Kepoblicannuudms  were  then  esteemed.  Those 
maxims,  and  the  genius  of  Virginia,  landed  you 
aafo  on  the  shore  of  freedom.  On  this  awfol 
occasion,  did  yon  want  a  federal  government? 
Did  foderal  ideas  possess  your  minds?  Did 
Metal  ideas  lead  yon  to  the  most  splendid  vio- 
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toriesf  I  must  sg^  repeat  the  fovorite  ide% 
that  the  genius  of  Vinima  did,  and  will  asain 
leadnstohi^ypinesB.  To  obtain  the  most  i^en- 
did  prise,  yon  did  not  consolidate.  Ton  ao- 
comidished  the  most  glorious  ends,  by  the  ss> 
sistance  of  the  aenius  of  your  oount^.  Men 
were  then  tangpit  by  that  genius,  that  they 
were  fighting  for  whi^  was  most  dear  to  them. 
View  ^e  most  afibctionafee  fother,  the  most  ten- 
der mother,  operated  on  by  libwty,  nobly  em- 
ulating their  sons,  their  dearest  sons,  sometimes 
their  only  son,  to  advance  to  the  derenoe  of  his 
country.  We  have  seen  sons  of  Cindnnatoi^ 
without  splendid  magniflcence  or  parade,  go^ig^ 
with  the  genius  of  their  great  progenitor  Cin- 
cinnatus,  to  the  plou|^ — men  who  served  their 
country  without  rnh^ng  it;  men  who  had 
served  it  to  the  destruction  of  their  private 
patrimonies;  their  country  owing  them  ama- 
zing amounts,  for  the  payment  of  whieh  no  ad- 
equate provision  was  then  made.  We  have 
seen  suon  men  throw  prostrate  their  arms  at 
your  feet  They  did  not  call  for  those  emolu- 
ments which  ambition  presents  to  some  imagi- 
nations. The  soldiers,  who  were  able  to  com- 
mand every  thing,  instead  of  trampliuff  on  those 
laws  which  they  were  instituted  to  defend,  most 
strictiy  obeyed  them.  The  hands  of  justice 
have  not  been  laid  on  a  single  American  sol- 
dier. Bring  them  into  contrast  with  European 
veterans — ^you  will  see  an  astonishing  superi- 
ority over  the  latter.  There  has  been  a  strict 
subordination  to  the  laws.  The  honorable  gen- 
tieman^s  office  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  view- 
ing if  the  laws  were  administered  so  as  to  pre- 
vent riots,  routs,  and  unlawful  assemblies. 
From  his  then  situation,  he  could  have  fhr- 
nished  us  with  the  instances  in  which  licen- 
tiousness trampled  on  the  laws.  Among  all 
our  troubles,  we  have  paid  almost  to  the  last 
shilling,  for  the  sake  of  Justice :  we  have  paid 
as  well  as  any  State ;  I  will  not  say  better.  To 
support  the  general  government  and  our  own 
legislature ;  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  public 
debts,  and  defray  contingencies,  we  have  been 
heavily  taxed.  To  add  to  these  things,  the  dis- 
tresses produced  by  pt^r  money,  and  by  to- 
bacco contracts,  were  sufficient  to  render  any 
people  discontented.  These,  sir,  were  great 
temptations;  but  in  the  most  severe  conflict  of 
misfortunes,  this  code  of  laws — this  genius  of 
Vir^^a,  call  it  what  you  will,  triumphed  over 
every  thing. 

Why  did  it  please  the  gentieman,  (Mr.  Cor- 
bin,)  to  bestow  such  epithets  on  our  country? 
Have  the  worms  taken  possesion  of  the  wood, 
that  our  strong  vessel— nour  political  vessel,  has 
sprung  a  leaky  He  may  know  better  than  I, 
but  I  consider  such  epithets  to  be  the  most  il- 
liberal and  unwarrantable  a^rsiohs  on  our 
laws.  The  system  of  laws  under  which  we 
have  lived,  has  been  tried  and  found  to  suit  our 
genius.  I  trust  we  shall  not  change  this  happy 
system.  I  cannot  so  easily  take  leave  of  an  old 
friend.  Till  I  see  him  following  after  and  pur- 
suing other  objects,  which  can  pervert  the  great 
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etjects  of  haman  legialatioD,  pardon  me  if  I 
withhold  mj  assent 

Some  here  speak  of  the  difficnltj  in  forming 
a  new  code  of  laws.  Toong  as  we  were,  it  was 
not  wonderful  if  there  was  a  difficnltj  in  form- 
ing and  assimilating  our  ajstem  of  laws.  I 
shall  he  obliged  to  the  gentleman,  if  he  would 
point  out  those  glaring,  those  great  faults.  The 
efforts  of  assimilating  our  laws  to  our  genius 
have  not  been  found  altogether  vain.  I  shall 
pass  over  some  other  circumstances  which  I  in- 
tended to  mention,  and  endeavor  to  come  to 
the  capital  objection,  which  mj  honorable 
friend  made.  My  worthy  friend  said,  that  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  would  not  suit  a 
very  extensive  country;  but  that  if  a  ^vem- 
ment  were  judiciously  organized  and  limits  pre- 
scribed to  it,  an  attention  to  these  principles 
might  render  it  posuble  for  it  to  exist  in  an  ex- 
tensive territory.  Whoever  will  be  bold  to 
say,  that  a  continent  can  be  governed  by  that 
aystem,  contradicts  all  the  experience  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  work  too  great  for  human  wis- 
dom. Let  me  call  for  an  example.  Experi- 
ence has  been  called  the  best  teacher.  I  call 
for  an  example  of  a  great  extent  of  country, 
ffovemed  by  one  government,  or  Congress,  cali 
it  what  you  wilL  I  tell  him  that  a  government 
may  be  trimmed  up  according  to  gentlemen's 
fancy,  but  it  never  can  operate ;  it  will  be  but 
very  short  lived.  However  disa^eeable  it  may 
be  to  lengthen  my  obicctions,  I  cannot  help 
taking  notice  of  what  the  honorable  gentleman 
aaid.  To  me  it  appears  that  there  is  no  check 
in  that  government  The  president,  senators 
and  representatives,  all  immediately,  or  medi- 
ately, are  the  choice  of  the  people.  Tell  me 
not  of  checks  on  paper;  but  tell  me  of  checks 
founded  on  self-love.  The  English  government 
ia  founded  on  self-love.  This  powerful,  irre- 
sistible stimulus  of  self-love  has  saved  that  gov- 
ernment It  has  interposed  that  hereditary  no- 
bility between  the  king  and  the  commons.  If 
the  House  of  Lords  assists  or  permits  the  king 
to  overturn  the  liberties  of  the  people,  the 
same  tyranny  will  destroy  them;  they  will 
therefore  keep  the  balance  in  the  democratic 
branch.  Suppose  they  see  the  Commons  en- 
eroach  upon  the  king;  self-love,  that  great, 
energetic  check,  will  call  upon  them  to  inter- 
pose; for,  if  the  king  be  destroyed,  their  de- 
struction must  speeduy  follow.  Here  is  a  con- 
nderation  which  prevails  in  my  mind,  to  pro- 
nounce the  British  government  superior,  in  this 
respect,  to  any  government  that  ever  was  in 
any  country.  C<mipare  this  with  your  Congres- 
sional checks.  I  beseech  gentlemen  to  consider 
whether  they  can  say,  when  trusting  power, 
that  a  mere  patriotic  profession  will  he  eauallj 
operative  and  efficacious,  as  the  check  of  self- 
love.  In  considering  the  experience  of  ages,  is 
it  not  seen  that  fair,  disinterested  patriotism 
and  professions  of  attachment  to  rectitude, 
have  never  been  solely  trusted  to  by  an  en- 
lightened, fine  people  ?  If  you  depend  on  your 
presidents*  ana  senators*  patriotisni|  yon  are 


gone.    Have  you  a  resting  place  like  the  Britisli 
government?    Where  is  me  rock  of  your  salvtt- 
tiont    The  real  rock  of  political  salvation  is 
self-love,  perpetuated  from  age  to  age  in  ewerf 
human  breast,  and  manifested  in  every  aotioiu 
If  they  can  stand  the  temptations  of  human 
nature,  you  are  safe.    If  you  have  a  good  pres- 
ident, senators  and  representatives,  uiere  is  no 
dimger.    But  can  this  do  expected  fh>mhaniaa 
nature?   Without  real  checks,  it  will  not  anffiAe 
that  some  of  them  are  good.  A  good  president 
or  senator,  or  representative  will  have  a  nstorai 
weakness.    Virtue  will  slumber:  the  wioked 
will  be  continually  watching ;  consequently  yon 
will  be  undone.    Where  are  your  checks?   Ton 
have  no  hereditary  nobility— an  order  of  men, 
to  whom  human  eyes  can  be  cast  up  for  relief: 
for,  says  the  constitution,  there  is  no  title  of 
nobility  to  be  granted;  which,  by  the  by,  would 
not  have  been  so  dangerous,  as  the  perilous  ces- 
sion of  the  powers  contained  in  thatp^wr:  b^ 
cause,  as  Montesquieu  says,  when  you  rive  titles 
of  nobility,  you  know  what  you  give;  but  when 
you  give  power,  you  know  not  what  yon  give. 
If  you  say,  that  out  of  this  depraved  mass,  yoa 
can  collect  luminous  characters,  it  will  not 
avail,  unless  this  luminous  breed  will  be  nropi^ 
gated  from  generation  to  generation;  ana  even 
then,  if  the  number  of  vicious  characters  will 
preponderate,  you  are  undone.    And  thai  thii 
will  certainly  be  the  case,  is,  to  my  mind,  per 
fectly  dear.    In  the  British  government,  then 
are  real  balances  and  checks;  in  this  system, 
tiiere  are  only  ideal  balances.    Till  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  are  actual,  efficient  checks,  ] 
will  not  give  my  assent  to  its  establishment 
The  president  and  senators  have  nothing  tc 
lose.    They  have  not  that  interest  in  the  pre 
servation  of  the  government,  that  the  king  an< 
lords  have  in  England.    They  will  therefore  b< 
regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  people.    Thi 
constitution  will  be  as  safe  with  one  body,  si 
with  two.    It  will  answer  every  purpose  ol 
human  legislation.    How  was  the  constitutioi 
of  England  when  only  the  commons  had  th( 
power?    I  need  only  remark,  that  it  was  th< 
most  unfortunate  era  when  the  country  retumei 
to  king,  lords  and  commons,  without  suffioien 
responsibility  in  the  kins.    When  the  common 
of  England,  in  the  mamy  language  which  be 
came  Sreemen,  said  to  their  kmg,  you  are  ou 
servant,  then  the  temple  of  liberty  was  oon 
plete.   From  that  noble  source  have  we  derive 
our  liberty:  that  roirit  of  patriotic  attachmes 
to  one^s  country,  that  zeal  for  liberfy,  and  thi 
enmity  to  tyranny,  wUch  signalized  the  the 
champions  of  liberty,  we  inherit  from   ou 
Britisn  ancestors.    And  I  am  free  to  own,  thi 
if  you  cannot  love  a  republican  sovemmen 
you  may  love  the  Britisn  monanmy:  fbr^  a 
though  the  king  is  not  sufficiently  responsibl 
the  reqponsibilitj  of  his  sgents,  and  the  effioiei 
checks  interposed  by  the  British  oonstitntioi 
render  it  less  dangerous  than  other  monarohie 
or  oppressive  tyrannical  aristocracies.  Whatai 
thdr  ^eoks  of  exposing  aoconnts?     The 
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dndcB  upon  paper  are  ineffloient  and  nngatorr. 
Oan  7<m  seiupeli  joar  prerideiit*i  doaett  la 
thia  a  umI  dieokf  We  ought  to  be  exceedingly 
oantkma  in  giying  np  thia  Ufe,  thia  aonl — onr 
mon^— thia  power  of  taxation  to  Congreas. 
What  powerfm  check  ia  there  here  to  prevent 
tb»  moat  extravagant  and  profligate  a^nander- 
ing  of  the  pnblio  monejf  what  aeonnty  have 
we  in  money  matteraf  Inqniry  ia  prednded 
hj  thia  eonatitntion.  I  never  wish  to  aee  Oon- 
maa  aopplicate  the  Btatea.  Bat  it  ia  more  ab- 
horrent to  mv  mind  to  give  them  an  nnlimited 
and  imbonnded  command  over  our  souls,  onr 
Uvea,  oorparaea,  without  any  check  or  re- 
atraint  How  are  yon  to  keep  inqniry  alive? 
How  diacover  their  condnotf  We  are  told  by 
that  pttper.  that  a  regular  statement  and  ac- 
ooont  <H  ttie  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all 
piaUio  money,  ahall  be  published  from  time  to 
time.  H«re  is  a  beautiful  check  I  What  timet 
Here  la  the  utmost  latitude  left.  If  those  who 
are  in  Oongreaa  please  to  put  that  construction 
vpon  it^  tiie  words  of  the  constitution  will  be 
aaliafied  by  publishing  those  accounts  once  in 
one  hundred  years.  They  may  publish  or  not 
aa  they  please.  Is  this  like  the  present  despised 
ayatam,  whereby  the  accounts  are  to  be  publish- 
ed monthly! 

I  ecmie  now  to  speak  something  of  requisi- 
tkma,  which  the  honorable  gentleman  thought 
ao  tnilv  contemptible  and  dispacefuL  That 
boBOTMle  gentleman  being  a  child  of  the  Revo- 
lution, mnat  recollect  with  gratitude  the  glorious 
effeots  of  requisitions.  It  is  an  idea  that  must 
he  gratefbl  to  every  American.  An  English 
anny  waa  aent  to  compel  us  to  pay  money  con- 
trary to  our  consent.  To  force  us  by  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  coercion  to  satisfy  their  un- 
boonded  demands.  We  wished  to  pay  with  our 
own  eonaent  Rather  than  pay  against  onr 
eonaeot^  we  engaged  in  tliat  bloc^iy  contest  which 
terminated  ao  gloriously.  By  requisitions  we 
pay  with  our  own  consent;  by  their  means 
we  have  triumphed  in  the  moat  arduous  atrug- 
db  that  ever  tried  the  virtue  of  man.  We 
mght  then,  for  what  we  are  contending  now — 
to  prevent  an  arbitrary  deprivation  of  onr  pro- 
perty, oontrary  to  onr  oonaent  and  inclination. 
1  ahall  be  told  in  this  place,  that  those  who  are 
to  tax  na  are  onr  repreaentativea.  To  thia  I  an- 
swer, that  there  ia  no  real  check  to  prevent 
theb  raining  na.  There  ia  no  aetual  ren>onsi- 
bility.  The  only  aemblanoe  of  a  check  ia  the 
negative  power  of  not  re-electing  them.  This, 
air,  ia  but  a  feeble  barrier,  when  their  personal 
intereat,  their  ambition  and  avarice  oome  to  be 
pot  in  oontraat  with  the  happinesa  of  the  peo- 
ple. AD  eheeka  fbnnded  on  any  thing  but  aelf- 
lofw%  will  not  avaiL  Ihia  constitution  reflecta, 
fai  the  meet  degrading  and  mortifyinff  manner, 
on  the  virtue,  integri^  and  wiadom  of  the  State 
lM;ialatarea:  it  preanppoaea  that  the  chosen  fsw 
who  go  to  Oongreas,  will  have  more  upright 
hearts,  and  more  enli^t«aed  minds,  than  thoee 
who  are  membera  of  tlM  individnal  legislaturea. 
To  auppoae  that  ten  ganttomen  ahall  have  more 


real  aubatantial  merits  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy,  is  humiliating  to  the  laat  degree.  H 
air,  the  diminution  of  numbera  be  an  augmenta- 
tion of  merit,  peiiisotion  must  centre  in  one.  If 
yon  have  the  neulty  of  discerning  apirita,  it  ia 
better  to  point  out  at  once  the  man  wlio  has  the 
most  illumined  qualitiee.  It  ten  men  be  better 
than  one  hundred  and  aeventy,  it  follows  of  ne- 
cessity that  oneia  better  than  ten — tiie  choice 
is  more  refined. 

Such  is  the  danoer  of  the  abuse  of  implied 
power,  that  it  womd  be  aafer  at  once  to  nave 
seven  representatives,  the  number  to  which  we 
are  now  entitied,  than  depend  on  the  uncertain 
and  ambiguous  language  of  that  paper.  The 
number  may  be  lessened  instead  of  beiug  in- 
creased; and  yet  by  argumentative,  construo- 
tive,  implied  power,  the  proportion  of  taxea 
may  continue  the  same  or  be  increased.  No-' 
thiQg  is  more  perilous  than  constructive  power, 
which  gentiemen  are  so  willing  to  trust  their 
happiness  to. 

If  sheriffs  prove  now  an  over-match  for  our 
legislature;  if  their  ingenuity  has  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  our  laws,  how  will  the  matter  be 
amended  when  they  come  clothed  with  federal 
authority?  A  strenuous  argument  offered  by 
gentlemen  is,  that  the  same  uieriffs  may  collet 
for  the  continental  and  State  treasuries.  I  have 
before  shown,  that  this  must  have  an  inevitable 
tendency  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  the 
federal  treasury  in  the  actual  collections,  and 
to  throw  all  deficiencies  on  the  State.  Thia 
imaginary  remedy  for  the  evil  of  congressional 
taxation,  will  have  another  oppressive  operation. 
The  sheriff  comes  to-day  as  a  State  collector — 
next  day  he  is  federal — ^how  are  you  to  fix  him? 
How  will  it  be  possible  to  discriminate  oppres- 
sions committed  in  one  capacity,  from  those 
perpetrated  in  the  other?     Will  not  his  in- 

f^nuity  perplex  the  simple,  honest  planter? 
his  will  at  least  involve  in  difficulties,  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  legal  ingenuity. 
When  you  fix  nim,  where  are  you  to  punish 
him  ?  For,  I  suppose,  thev  wiO  not  stay  in  our 
courts :  they  must  go  to  the  federal  court;  for, 
if  I  understand  that  paper  right,  aH  controver- 
sies arising  under  thiat  constitution,  or  under 
the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof^  are  to  be 
tried  in  that  court  When  gentiemen  told  na 
that  this  part  deserved  the  least  exception,  I 
was  in  hopes  they  would  prove  that  there  waa 
planatbility  in  their  suggeationa  and  that  op- 
pression would  probably  not  follow.  Are  we 
not  told,  that  it  shall  be  treason  to  levy  war 
agunst  the  United  States?  Suppose  an  insult 
offered  to  the  federal  laws  at  an  immense  dis- 
tance firom  Philadelphia,  will  this  be  deemed 
treason  ?  And  shall  a  man  be  dragged  many 
hundred  miles  to  be  tried  aa  a  criminal,  for 
having,  perhaps  justifiably,  resisted  an  unwar- 
rantaUe  attack  upon  hia  person  or  property? 
I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  federal  Juria- 
prudence ;  but  it  appeara  to  me  that  these  op- 
preeaiona  mnat  result  from  this  part  of  the  plan. 
It  ia  at  least  doubtfhl,  and  where  th«re  ia  even 


apoiribilitr  ta  not  nlK  tlH7  oo^  to  bo 

Murded  igaliiit.  lirt  Un 

Tb««  are  to  be  t  nmlMr  olfllHM'lltttd  oat 
to  anenaU  and'  dook-TUd*  m  tba  dWWiat 
Stotta.  UnlMToaMDtoOanpMiawbibota 
as  an  proper  to  Oan,  wttUn  jraor  StaU^  jM 
wfll  not  be  oonditnt  after  adofittOB;  bnanlta 
tfaenfora  dearif  that  yon  an  to  itrc  tato  thrir 
handbag  web  plaeaaaaaw  at  to  rtwnriwHi. 
Wben  jon  ban  tbcM  tetiSoatioaa  asd  gar- 
riwmsirHliln  Tear  StaH  jov  ItgUaton  wlQ 
have  DO  powv  ant  tbam,  ttunA  Otij  aaa  tlw 
noat  dangeroDa  inaolti  <Araa  to  tM  people 
dailr.  Tmt are alM to harasugadiMa in eaob 
Btato;  thaae  depodtotaa  fcr  am^  thaii(^ 
«4ihln  the  atat^vmhafrMtomtheooikal 
el  Us  IwMatare.  An  vo  at  laat  hroocht  to 
■Boh  a  hmidUatliig  and  tlnbariag  dagraaation, 
that  we  oaoDot  be  tratad  irlfii  anna  to  oni 
own  deftnoBt  Tliettt  la  «  wide  difiratn  bft- 
tween  havtaig  onr  anna  In  oat  own  pceaeaaJMi 
md  trndo' onr  own  dIraetloD,  and  bavtog  then 
nnder  tbe  maoagamaDt  <tf  Ooogrcaa.  If  onr 
defcnee  be  the  real  oUect  d  haTUig  thoia  arma, 
In  whose  handa  eaa  um;  be  tamated  with  more 
vropietT)  w  a^nal  lalb^  to  na,  •■  in  OQT  own  t 
u  oar  legUaton  be  unworthy  of  legidating 
to  enry  foot  In  thh  State,  thejr  are  nnworthy 
efaajiiig  another  word, 

Hu  dniie  wUoh  aaya  that  Coagraaa  ihaU 
"provide  to  amdn^  oqganidng  and  ouacij^iiUng 
flu  militia,  and  to  gonmlns  aooh  part  (i(  them 
aa  nu^  b«  employed  in  tne  aenioe  of  tbe 
tTnltedStatea,reBaTingtothe  States  re^eot- 
iTely  the  mtrfntnunt  ol  tiw  offieers,"  seMned 
to  piit  the  SUtea  In  Uie  poww  at  Ooagnm,    * 

wifiied  tobBintor'^" ^^  "■ 

to  dladpllne  them, 

notprecnidedfii>md(dngit.  ITot  behw  &T<ned 
with  a  partienlar  answer,  I  am  ooBfinoed  In 
my  opinion,  that  the  States  have  not  ttie  power 
«  disdplining  them,  witbont  ncnrring  to  t3ie 

doetrlne  of  oonitraotlTe,  inqiUed " 

bf  im|dloation  the  Btatea  m^  &- 
bj  imii)iosti<»  alao  Oongreas  may 
beoanse,  in  a  partitton  of  power,  eacb  baa  a 
right  to  ooms  is  to  part;  and  beMnaa  iaqiUea- 
tl<»  iB  to  operate  in  fhTor  ti  OosgiMB  on  all 
ooeadons,  where  tltdr  ol^eet  Is  the  silanBioii 
ofpower,  aswellaaln&Tor<ftbeBtotea.  We 
have  not  one-finirth  of  tbe  anna  that  woold  b« 
snffloient  to  defond  oanelvea.  The  powar  of 
arming  the  "iiiWf^  nnd  the  meana  of  ponihariiK 
arms,  are  tafcm  bmn  the  States  by  ttie  ftn- 
mount  powen  of  Oongrev.  If  Oeuraaa  wf " 
not  arm  them,  they  wifi  not  ha  armed  at  alL 

There  have  beoi  bo  Instaaeas  shown  of 
Tolnotsiy  oesrion  of  power,  soffldent  to  Indm 
me  to  grant  the  most  dangeroos  powita:  a 
poariUlKy  of  thdr  Man  rfllnipihtinwt  will 
not  pennada  me  to  jrteld  tatk 


EnmaD  aAon  tntaniflaadL  m „  „ 

tainsd  in  libsrtyafterSt  )w<^w«t 
and  paras.    Oan  yon  MMfeBIBHHBi 

$&n  dedwtion,  iLat  s&33SBSSEB^m 

wttboot  retaining  one  of  ^esel  If  yon  give 
Hbum  np^yon  are  gone.  Give  m  at  least  a  fSso- 
dble  nougy  wh/  CongreM  shonld  ke«p  their 
proneenlngi  in  eecret  Tbej  have  the  power 
of  keeping  fltan  eccret  ue  long  as  they  please ; 
to  the  provisiati  for  a  periodica]  publication  is 
too.tne^icttand  orabiguoaB  to  avail  any  thing. 
Tht  aniriiriwti,  from  time  to  timcL  m  I  huve 
mmtuneaos  otMerred,  Admits  of  aay  eiton- 
don._  thsy  may  cany  on  the  msst^wiekadjaA 


pitad  powers.    If 

y  ^satoUne  flien^ 
may  oAott  tbsnii 


nor  erer  wiU  be  seeon^  what  tl 

of  thdr  mlera  maybe  ecmsalaa  nws  *■■• 

The  most  intqaitaas  |lota  maybe  aanM  «• 


Mmm,  or  tttiln  at  pMt  ooossquDa&tti 
msdiato  proannlntkm  of  wUoh  nUt  4m« 
the  iuteteata  oTthe  eonnmii^,  I  wooM  BOk: 
wish  to  be  pnUtahed,  tmthe  end  vfckh  n^dn* 
thrir  aeore^  shonU  hav«  beM  rfhetad.  Bi* 
to  oorer,  wnh  the  Tril  of  aeereey,  tii*  tmtmemi 
routine  of  boriaees,  is  an  ' 
eyea  of  erary  lQl«lllgeDt  n 
to  his  oosntry. 

[lb.  Henry  then,  in  a  very  ai 
aipatiated  on  tbe  evil  and  pamtdoaa  taMdaa^y 
<a  heqtbg  seont  tba  oonmoi  pronaiiltoga  of > 
Bovcnment,  and  aald,  that  It  was  cctniy  to 
the_praettea  of  other  dm  biHmm.  Ua  paanla 
(tf  b^and,  he  MBwted.had  gained  ImMrtii- 
honor,  tar  the  manly  boMnva  wbstawllk  Am. 
'iTDlgeito  aD  tM  wodd  thrfr  potMed  dlndk 
tions  and  tysratinna;  and  tbot  aneh  a  aiwBnit 


reapeet.    HeUlw- 

if  BSTwal  ipMitatliMia  ] 


not  pemada  me  to  jneld  sseb  powith 

Oong^es^  by  the  power  of  Csxatlo^  If  11 
of  rdnng  an  anny,  and  by  their  owM  «i  _ 
tbe  mUida,  have  the  awoid  In  one  band  aid  the 
porae  in  the  other.    Shall  wa  be  aafc  vlOoot 
either  I    Oongreaa  bm 


halloTC  It  wooU  h»T»  ftm  mas*  gi 
totlon,  if  the  pioasadlMt  of  thM 
had  not  bean  etmeeelad  ton  Om  pobHo  «ra. 
This  MMtlMlM  mtbociaisflMaamo  eoate*. 
Then  la  not  an  fti^  toMna  In  lb  Tla 
tranaaetfaas  of  Owigram  nay  be  acnaaahd  » 
,  eantDry  torn  tit*  pabBo  iiinlitinHj  wM  the 
mltoltoa  power  loBMHhitliw,    ZUi^  rir,  la  »  fandaUa  WtitIeK 
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of  the  transactions  of  the  Bpanlsh  treatj.  We 
hmy  not  forgotten  with  wnat  a  thiek  tsQ  of 
w&oncf  those  transactions  were  oovered. 

We  are  told  that  this  goyemment,  ooUectiTely 
taken,  Is  without  an  example:  that  It  is  national 
in  this  part^  and  federal  in  that  ptft,  4a  We 
naj  be  amnsed,  if  we  nlease,  by  a  treatise  of 
political  anatomT.  In  ue  brain  it  is  national : 
the  <<isifaa  are  federal— some  limbs  are  federal, 
others  national  The  senators  are  voted  for  by 
the  State  Isoislatnrss ;  so  fer  it  is  federal.  In- 
diTidnala  ohoose  the  members  of  the  first 
branch;  here  it  is  national.  It  is  federal  in 
oonfening  general  powers,  bat  national  in  re- 
taining t&m.  It  is  not  to  be  soppcHrted  by  the 
States  the  pockets  of  indiTidnals  are  to  be 
asarshed  for  its  maintenance.  What  signifies 
it  to  me,  that  yon  have  the  most  corioiis  ana- 
tomical description  of  it  in  its  creation  ?  To  all 
the  eommon  purposes  of  legislation  it  is  a  great 
ooosolidation  of  goTemment.  Ton  are  not  to 
have  the  right  to  legislate  in  any  but  trivial 
oases :  yon  are  not  to  tonch  private  contracts : 
yon  are  not  to  have  the  right  of  having  arms  in 
yonr  own  defence :  yon  cannot  be  trusted  with 
dealing  ont  Justice  between  man  and  man. 
What  ahall  the  States  have  to  do  ?— Take  care 
of  the  poor,  repair  and  make  highways,  erect 
bridges,  and  so  on  and  so  on.  Abolish  the 
State  legislatores  at  once.  What  purposes 
ahonld  they  be  continued  fori  Our  legislature 
will  indeed  be  a  ludicrous  spectacle— one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  men  marching  in  solemn, 
ferdcal  procession,  exhibiting  a  mournful  pi  oof 
of  the  lost  liberty  of  their  country,  without  the 
power  of  restoring  it  But,  sir,  we  have  tlie 
consolation,  that  it  is  a  mixed  government; 
that  is,  it  may  work  sorely  on  your  neck,  but 
yon  will  have  some  comfort  by  saying,  that  it 
was  a  federal  government  in  its  origin. 

I  beg  gentlemen  to  consider;  lay  aside  your 
pr^odices — is  this  a  federal  government?  Is  it 
not  a  consolidated  government  for  every  pur- 
pose almost  ?  Is  the  government  of  Virginia  a 
State  sovemment,  after  this  government  is 
adopted  ?  I  grant  that  it  is  a  republican  gov- 
ernment; but  for  what  purposes?  For  such 
trivial,  domestic  connderations,  as  render  it 
unworthy  the  name  of  a  legislature.  I  shall 
take  leave  of  this  political  anatomy  by  observ- 
ing, that  it  is  the  most  extraordinary  that  ever 
entered  into  the  imagination  of  man.  If  our 
political  Psoases  demand  a  cure,  this  is  an 
unheard  of  medicine.  The  honorable  member, 
I  am  convinced,  wanted  a  name  for  it  Were 
your  health  in  danger,  would  yon  take  new 
medicine  f  I  need  not  make  use  o(  these  ex- 
clamations ;  for  every  member  in  this  committee 
must  be  alarmed  at  making  new  and  unusual 
experiments  in  aovemment  Let  us  have  na- 
tlnial  credit  and  a  national  treasury  in  case  of 
war.  Ton  never  can  want  national  resources 
m  time  of  war,  if  the  war  be  a  national  one,  if 
it  be  necessary,  and  this  necessity  be  obvious 
to  the  meanest  cMiaeity.  The  utmost  exertions 
will  be  used  by  the  people  of  America  in  that 


A  tepublio  has  this  advantage  over  a 
monarchy,  that  its  wars  are  generally  founded 
on  more  just  grounds.  A  republic  can  never 
enter  into  a  war,  unless  it  be  a  national  war, 
unless  it  be  approved  of^  or  desired  by  the 
whole  commum^.  Did  ever  a  republic  feil  to 
use  the  utmost  resouroes  of  the  community 
when  a  war  was  neoessaiy  f  I  mill  for  an  ex- 
ample. I  call  also  for  an  example,  when  a 
republic  has  been  engaged  in  a  war  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  its  people.  There  are  thousands 
of  examples  where  tne  ambition  of  its  prince 
has  precipitated  a  nation  into  the  most  destruo- 
tive  war.  No  nation  ever  withheld  power 
when  its  object  was  Just  and  rigrht  I  wUl 
hasard  an  observation :  I  find  femt  with  the 

Saper  before  you,  because  the  same  power  that 
eclares  war,  has  the  ability  to  carry  it  on.  Is 
it  so  in  England  ?  The  king  declares  war :  the 
house  of  commons  gives  the  means  of  carrying 
it  on.  D|Rs  is  a  strong  check  on  the  king.  He 
will  enter  into  no  war  that  is  unnecessary ;  for 
the  commons,  having  the  power  of  withholding 
the  means,  wiU  exercise  that  power,  unless  the 
object  of  the  war  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
nation.  How  is  it  here?  The  Congress  can 
both  declare  war  and  carry  it  on,  and  levy 
your  money  as  long  as  you  have  a  shilling  to 
pay. 

I  shall  now  speak  a  little  of  the  colonial  con- 
federacy which  was  proposed  at  Albany.  Mas- 
sachusetts dfd  not  give  ner  consent  to  the  pro- 
ject at  Albany  so  as  to  consolidate  with  the 
other  colonies.  Had  there  been  a  consolidation 
at  Albany,  where  would  have  been  their  char- 
ter? Would  that  confederacy  have  preserved 
their  charter  from  Britain  ?  The  strength  and 
energy  of  the  then  designed  government  would 
have  crushed  American  opposition. 

The  American  revolution  took  its  origin  from 
the  comparative  weakness  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment^ not  being  concentred  into  one  point 
A  concentration  of  the  strength  and  interest  of 
the  British  government  in  one  point,  would 
have  rendered  opposition  to  its  tyrannies  fruit- 
less. For  want  of  that  consolidation  do  we 
now  eigoy  liberty,  and  the  privilege  of  debating 
at  this  moment  I  am  pleased  with  the  colo- 
nial establishment  The  example  which  the 
honorable  member  has  produced  to  persuade  us 
to  depart  from  our  present  confederacy,  rivets 
me  to  my  former  opinion,  and  convinces  me 
that  consolidation  must  end  in  the  destruction 
of  our  liberties. 

The  honorable  gentleman  lias  told  us  of  our 
ingratitude  to  France.  She  does  not  intend 
to  take  payment  by  force.  Ingratitude  shall 
not  be  laid  to  my  charge.  I  wish  to  see  the 
friendship  between  this  country  and  that  mag- 
nanimous ally  perpetuated.  Requisitions  wfll 
enable  us  to  pay  tne  debts  we  owe  to  France 
and  other  countries.  She  does  not  desire  us 
to  go  from  our  beloved  republican  government 
Hie  chanse  is  inconsistent  with  our  engage- 
ments with  those  nations.  It  is  cried  out,  thai 
tibose  in  opposition  wish  disunion.    This  is  not 
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trae.  They  are  the  mott  strennons  friends  to 
it.  This  ffovernment  will  dearl j  operate  dis- 
anion.  If  it  he  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atiantio,  that  jon  are  going  to  disonite  and  dis- 
solve the  confederaoj,  what  says  Eranoet  Will 
she  he  indifferent  to  an  event  that  will  so  radi- 
callj  affect  her  treaties  with  nst  Our  treaty 
with  her  is  founded  on  the  confederation — ^we 
are  hound  to  her  as  thirteen  States  confederated. 
What  will  hecome  of  the  treaty?  It  is  said 
that  treaties  will  he  on  a  hetter  footing;  How 
BO  f  Will  the  President,  Senate,  and  Honse  of 
Representatives  he  parties  to  them?  I  cannot 
conceive  how  the  treaties  can  he  as  binding,  if 
the  confederacy  is  dissolved,  as  they  are  now. 
Those  nations  will  not  continue  their  ^end- 
ship  then ;  they  will  become  onr  enemies.  I 
look  on  the  treaties  as  tJie  greatest  pillars  of 
safety.  If  the  honse  of  Bonrbon  keeps  ns,  we 
are  safe.  Dissolve  that  confederacy — who  has 
yon? — The  British.  Federalism  will  not  pro- 
tect you  from  the  British.  Is  a  connection  with 
that  country  more  desirable  ?  I  was  amazed 
when  gentlemen  forgot  the  friends  of  America. 
I  hope  that  this  danserons  change  will  not  be 
effected.  It  is  safe  ror  the  French  and  Span- 
iards, that  we  should  continue  to  be  thirteen 
States ;  but  it  is  not  so,  that  we  should  be  con- 
solidated into  one  government.  They  have  set- 
tlements in  America;  will  they  like  schemes  of 
popular  ambition  ?  Will  they  not  have  some 
serious  reflections?  Ton  may  tcM  them  you 
have  not  changed  your  situation ;  but  they  will 
not  believe  you.  If  there  be  a  real  check  in- 
tended to  be  left  on  Congress,  it  must  be  left  in 
the  State  governments.  There  will  be  some 
check,  as  long  as  the  judges  are  incorrupt.  As 
long  as  they  are  upright,  you  may  preserve 
your  liberty.  But  what  will  the  Judges  deter- 
mine when  the  State  and  federal  authority  come 
to  be  contrasted?  Will  your  liberty  then  be 
secure,  when  the  congressional  laws  are  de- 
clared paramount  to  uie  laws  of  your  State, 
and  the  judges  are  sworn  to  support  them? 

I  am  constrained  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  absurdity  of  adopting  this  system,  and  re- 
lying on  the  chance  of  getting  it  amended  af- 
terwards. When  it  is  confesMd  to  be  replete 
wiUi  defects,  is  it  not  offering  to  insult  your 
understandings,  to  attempt  to  reason  you  out  of 
the  propriety  of  rq'ecting  it,  till  it  be  am^ded? 
Does  it  not  insult  your  Judgments  to  tell  you — 
adopt  first,  and  then  amend  ?  Is  your  rage  for 
novelty  so  great,  that  you  are  first  to  sign  and 
seal,  and  then  to  retract?  Is  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  greater  solecism  ?  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to 
say.  You  agree  to  bind  yourselves  hand  and 
foot — ^for  the  sake  of  wnat?  Of  being  un- 
bound. You  go  into  a  dungeon — ^for  what? 
To  get  out.  Is  there  no  danger  when  you  go 
in,  that  the  bolts  of  federal  authority  shidl  slwt 
you  in  ?  Human  nature  never  will  part  from 
power.  Look  for  an  example  of  a  voluntary 
relinquishment  of  power,  from  one  end  of  the 
globe  to  another — ^you  will  find  none.  Kine- 
tenths  of  our  fellow-men  have  been,  and  are 


now,  depressed  by  the  most  intolerable  slAnery, 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  world :  beoaose  this 
strong  hand  of  power  has  bolted  them  in  tb« 
dungeon  of  despotism.  Review  the  present 
situation  of  the  na^ns  of  Europe,  wnidh  is 
pretended  to  be  the  freest  quarter  of  the  fl^be. 
Cast  your  eyes  on  the  countries  called  free 
there.  Look  at  the  country  from  which  we  are 
descended,  I  beseech  you ;  and  idthough  we  are 
separated  by  everlastings  insuperable  partition% 
yet  there  are  some  virtuous  people  were  who 
are  friends  to  human  nature  and  liberbr.  Look 
at  Britain;  see  there  the  bolts  and  bars  of 
power;  see  bribery  and  corruption  defiling  tiie 
fairest  fabric  that  ever  human  nature  reared. 
Can  a  gentleman,  who  is  an  Knglishman,  or 
who  is  acquamted  with  the  English  hisUny,  de- 
sire to  prove  these  evils  ?  See  the  efforts  of  a 
man  descended  from  a  friend  of  America;  see 
the  efforts  of  that  man,  assisted  even  by  the 
king,  to  make  reforms.  But  you  find  the  nnlts 
too  strong  to  be  amended.  Nothing  but  bloody 
war  can  fdter  them,  tiee  Ireland:  that  coun- 
try ^aning  from  century  to  century,  without 
gettmg  their  government  amended.  Previous 
adoption  was  the  fashion  there.  They  sent  for 
amendments  from  time  to  time,  but  never  ob- 
tained them,  though  pressed  by  the  severest 
oppression,  till  eighty  thousand  volunteers  de- 
manded them  sword  in  hand — ^till  the  power  of 
Britain  was  prostrate ;  when  the  American  re- 
sistance was  crowned  with  success.  Shall  we 
do  so  ?  If  you  Judge  by  the  experience  of  Ire- 
land, you  must  obtain  the  amendments  as  eariy 
as  possible.  But,  I  ask  you  again,  where  is  tiie 
example  that  a  government  was  amended  by 
those  who  instituted  it?  Where  is  the  instance 
of  the  errors  of  a  government  rectified  by  those 
who  adopted  them  ? 

I  shall  make  a  few  observations  to  prove  that 
the  power  over  elections,  which  is  given  to  Con- 
gress, is  contrived  by  the  fedend  government; 
that  the  people  may  be  deprived  of  their  proper 
influence  in  the  government  by  destroying  the 
force  and  effect  of  their  suffrages.  Congress  is 
to  have  a  discretionary  control  over  the  time, 
place  and  manner  of  elections.  The  represent- 
atives are  to  be  elected  consequently  wnen  and 
where  they  please.  As  to  the  time  and  place, 
gentlemen  have  attempted  to  obviate  the  ob- 
jection, by  saying  that  the  time  is  to  happen 
once  in  two  years,  and  that  the  place  is  to  be 
within  a  particular  district,  or  in  the  respective 
counties.  But  how  will  they  obviate  Uie  dan- 
ger of  referring  the  manner  of  election  to  Con- 
gress? Those  illumined  genii  may  see  that 
this  may  not  endanger  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  to  my  unedightened  understanding,  it 
appears  plain  and  clear,  that  it  will  impair  tiie 
m)pular  weight  of  the  government  Look  at  the 
Roman  history.  They  had  two  wavs  of  voting : 
the  one  by  tribes,  and  the  other  by  centuries. 
By  the  former,  numbers  prevailed :  in  the  lat- 
ter, riches  preponderatea.  According  to  the 
mode  prescribed.  Congress  may  tell  you,  that 
they  have  a  right  to  nuBke  the  vote  of  one  gen- 
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tiemango  as  fiir  as  the  votes  of  one  hundred  poor 
men.  The  power  over  the  manner  admits  of  the 
most  dangerous  latitude.  Thej  maj  modify  it 
as  ihej  please.  The j  maj  reguate  the  nomber 
of  Totes  bj  the  qoantitj  of  propertjr,  without 
faivolying  any  repugnanoj  to  the  ocmstitation. 
I  should  not  haye  thought  of  this  trick  or  oon- 
triyanoe,  had  I  not  seen  how  the  public  liberty 
of  Borne  was  trifled  with  bj  the  mode  of  voting 
bj  centuries,  wherebj  one  rich  man  had  as 
manj  votes  as  a  multitude  of  poor  men.    The 

eibdans  were  trampled  on  till  thejr  resisted, 
e  pabridaBs  trampled  on  the  liberties- of  the 
I^bmans,  till  the  latter  had  n>irit  to  assert  their 
ril^t  to  freedom  and  eoualny.  The  result  of 
the  American  mode  of  election  may  be  similar. 
Perhaps  I  shall  be  told,  that  I  have  gone 
Unoq^  the  regions  of  fancv ;  that  I  deiu  in 
aofcqr  ezdimiaticms,  and  mi^t]r  professions  of 
nalrioiism.  Gtotlemen  may  retain  their  opin- 
loiis;  but  I  look  on  that  pi^>er  as  the  most  latal 
pbn  that  could  possibly  be  conceived  to  enslave 
a  free  people.  If  such  be  jour  rage  for  novelty, 
tdce  it  and  welcome,  but  jou  never  ahall  have 


my  consent  Ifj  sentiments  may  appear  ex- 
travagant, but  I  can  tell  you,  that  a  number  of 
my  fdlow-citizens  have  kindred  sentiments; 
and  I  am  anxious,  if  my  country  should  come 
into  the  hands  of  tyranny,  to  exculpate  myself 
from  being  in  any  degree  the  cause;  and  to  ex- 
ert my  faculties  to  the  utmost  to  extricate  her. 
Whether  I  am  gratified  or  not  in  my  beloved 
form  of  government,  I  consider  that  the  more 
she  is  plunged  into  distress,  the  more  it  is  my 
duty  to  relieve  her.  Whatever  may  be  the  re- 
sult, I  shall  wait  with  patience  till  the  day  may 
come  when  an  opportunity  shall  aSter  to  exert 
myself  in  her  cause. 

But  I  should  be  led  to  take  that  man  for  a 
lunatic,  who  should  tell  me  to  run  into  the 
adoption  of  a  government  avowedly  deleotive^ 
in  hopes  of  having  it  amended  afterwarda. 
Were  I  about  to  give  away  the  toeanest  par- 
tide  of  my  own  property,  I  dionld  act  with 
more  prudence  and  diso^tion.  My  anxie4j 
and  fears  are  great,  lest  America,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  system,  should  be  cast  into  a  ff^ 
omless  abyss. 


RICHARD  HENRT  LEE. 

■ 

Thx  name  of  Lee  oooapiee  s  prominent  and  honorable  position  in  the  political,  reUgUma  and 
domes^c  history  of  the  American  colonies.  Richard,  the  great-grandfather  of  Richard  Heniy 
Lee,  remoTcd  fhnn  England  to  Virginia,  dming  the  reign  of  Oharies  the  ilrst,  and  after  maUng 
aeveral  voyages  to  hia  native  country,  finally  settled  in  the  oonnty  of  Northomberland,  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Rappahannock  and  Potomac  rivers.  During  the  civil  war  between  Ohariea 
the  First  and  the  British  Parliunent,  this  Richard  Lee,  and  Governor  Sir  William  Berkckj, 
eondncted,  on  the  part  of  Virginia,  the  negotiations  consequent  upon  her  resistance  to  the  armed 
ships  and  troops  of  Cromwell,  which  had  been  sent  to  reduce  her  to  an  allegiance.  Unable  to 
defend  the  colony  against  this  force,  but  refusing  fidelity  to  the  Protector,  they  consummated  a 
treaty,  in  which  Virginia  was  styled  an  "independent  dominion.^'  On  the  death  of  OromweU, 
Lee,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  procured  a  declaration,  proclaiming  Ohariea 
the  Second  "King  of  England,  France,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Virginia,"  two  years  previous  to 
his  restoration.  For  this  manifestation  of  loyalty,  Charles,  after  he  was  restored  to  his  throne, 
ordered  the  arms  of  Virginia  to  be  added  to  those  of  England,  France,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
with  the  motto  "JSVi  dat  Virginia  quintamy  Aft«r  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  the 
arms  of  Virginia  were  quartered  with  those  of  England,  &c.,  with  the  motto  "^  dat  Virginia 
quartam;^^  and  from  l^ese  circumstances  Virg^ia  derived  her  title  of  "  Ancient  Dominion.^ 
In  gratitude  for  the  eminent  services  of  Mr.  Lee,  Richard,  his  second  son,  was  appointed  to  an 
honorable  and  infiuential  seat  in  the  klDg^s  council  of  Virginia.  This  office  was  transmitted  to  Tlio- 
mas,  the  third  son  of  the  last  mentioned  Richard  Lee,  and  the  father  of  Richard  Henry,  the  aab- 
ject  of  the  present  sketch. 

Richard  Henry  Lee  was  bom  on  the  twentieth  day  of  January,  1782,  in  Westmoreland  county, 
Virginia.  At  this  period  there  were  very  few  seminaries  of  learning  in  the  colonies,  at  which 
the  higher  branches  of  education  were  taught,  therefore  young  Lee,  after  passing  a  few  years 
under  the  care  of  a  private  tutor,  was  sent  to  England  to  complete  his  studies.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen,  two  years  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1750,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and 
for  some  time  resided  with  his  brother.  Although  at  this  time  he  passed  his  days  in  ease  and 
pleasure,  he  was  never  idle.  The  extensive  library  his  father  had  collected  was  his  resort,  and 
among  the  books  he  found  abundant  resources  to  improve  his  intellect  He  studied  with  pro- 
lound  admiration  the  classic  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  from  the  story  of  their  patriotic 
and  republican  ages,  he  derived  that  extensive  fund  of  political  knowledge  which  ho  so  sucoeaa> 
fblly  used  in  the  service  of  the  colonies,  in  after  life.  Thus  prepared,  Mr.  Lee  entered  upon  the 
field  of  public  action.  At  the  time  England  sent  troops  to  protect  the  frontiers  of  the  colonies 
firom  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Indians,  who  were  employed  by  France  to  carry  on  the 
^ seven  years  war"  in  America,  Mr.  Lee,  on  their  arrival,  marched  at  the  head  of  a  vdunteiir 
aompany  to  Alexandria,  or  Belhaven,  on  the  Potomac,  and  tendered  his  services  to  the  unfbrta* 
nate  General  Braddock,  who  had  command  of  the  regulars.  The  general  deeming  the  services 
of  the  provincials  of  little  importance,  declined  to  take  them  under  his  command,  and  Mr.  Lee 
returned  to  his  home.  This  occurred  in  1756.  In  1757  Mr.  Lee  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  upon  a  petition  firom  the  other  magistrates  to  the  governor,  he  was  made  pres&dent 
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of  the  oonrt.  The  aeme  year  he  was  deeted  to  the  Honae  of  Burgeeiea,  in  which  poation  he 
.beeame  thmrovgJilyTened  in  the  lawa  of  legidation,  and  the  rolea  of  parliamentary  prooeedingai 
Por  s  long  time,  throQ|^  want  of  oonfidenoe,  and  natoral  diflldeooe,  he  took  very  little  part  in 
debate;  bat  the  oooamon  arrived  when  he  roae  to  a  poaition  among  the  fint  in  d»llity  and  do- 
qnenee.  A  bill  was  before  the  Honae  ''to  lay  so  heavy^a  dnty  on  the  importation  of  davea,  as 
eftotnally  to  atop  the  diagreeeftd  traffic."  It  met  with  the  strongest  <^poaition.  Mr.Leeqpoke 
in  iliTor  of  the  imposition.  ^Aa  this  oonsequenoes,  dr,"  said  he,  ''of  the  determinatloa  whicli 
we  rnnat  make  in  the  aol^eet  of  this  day^s  debate,  will  greatly  afbct  posterity  as  weU  as  oor- 
aslyes^  it  sorely  merits  oar  most  serioas  attention.  If  this  be  bestowed,  it  will  ai^iear  both  from 
reason  and  ezperienoe,  that  the  importation  of  slayes  into  this  colony,  has  been  and  win  be 
attended  with  efiEbots  dangeroas  to  oar  political  and  moral  interest  IHien  it  is  obserred  that 
some  of  oar  nei^boring  colonies,  thoogh  mach  later  than  oorseihrea  in  point  of  settlement,  are 
BOW  far  before  as  in  improvement,  to  what,  sir,  can  we  attribate  thia  strange  and  onhappy  trathf 
The  reascm  seems  to  be  this— 4hat  with  their  whites  they  import  arts  and  agricnltore,  while  we 
with  our  Uaeks,  ezdade  both.  Natare  has  not  pardcolarly  favored  them  with  saperior  fertility 
of  soU,  nor  do  they  e^Joy  more  of  the  son^s  cheering  inflaence,  yet  greatly  have  they  oot- 
atripped  as.  *  *  *  *  In  my  opinion,  not  the  cnieltiee  praotlsed  id  the  conqaest  of  Bpaniah 
America,  not  the  savage  bart>arities  of  a  Saracen,  can  be  more  big  with  atrocity  than  oar  croel 
trade  to  Africa.  There  we  enoonrage  those  poor  ignorant  people  to  wage  eternal  war  against 
each  other;  not  nation  agiunst  nation,  bat  fi&ther  against  son,  children  against  parents,  and 
brothers  against  brothers ;  whereby  parental  and  filial  affection  is  terribly  violated ;  that  by  war, 
■tealth  or  sarprise,  we  Ohristians  may  be  famished  with  oar  fellow-creatares,  who  are  no  longer 
to  be  considered  as  created  in  the  image  of  God,  as  well  as  oarselves,  and  equally  entitled  to 
liberty  and  freedom,  by  the  great  law  of  natore,  bat  they  are  to  be  deprived,  for  ever  deprived, 
of  all  the  comforts  of  life,  and  to  be  made  the  most  miserable  of  all  the  human  race.  I  have 
seen  it  observed  by  a  great  writer,  that  Christianity,  by  introducing  into  Europe  the  truest  prin- 
dplea  of  hnmanity,  nniversd  benevolence  and  brotherly  love,  had  happily  abolished  dvil 
daveiy.  Let  as  who  profess  the  same  religion,  practise  its  precepts,  and  by  agreeing  to  thia 
dnty,  convince  the  world  that  we  know  and  practise  our  true  iuterests,  and  that  we  pay  a 
|m>per  regard  to  the  dictates  of  justice  and  humanity."  Mr.  Lee^s  doquence  on  this  occanon 
was  highly  applauded,  but  the  principles  he  advocated  were  not  popular,  and  the  bUl  was 
rejected. 

The  next  important  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Lee,  was  the  exposure  of  the  frands  and  corrnp- 
tlons  practised  by  Mr.  Robinson,  the  treasorer  of  the  colony  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Robinson  was  a 
man  of  immense  wedth  and  socid  power,  and  was  very  popular  with  the  aristocratic  party,  of 
which  ks  was  a  member.*  These  circamstances,  together  with  that  of  his  occupying  the 
q>eaker*8  didr  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  before  whom  Mr.  Lee  was  to  speak,  required  great 
boMnees,  energy  and  sagadty  to  introduce  the  investigation  saocessfhlly.  This  he  accomplished 
with  the  dull  of  a  master,  and  proved  dearly  Uiat  the  treasnrer  had  been  gnilty  of  re-issoing 
reclaimed  treasory  lulls,  to  his  friends  and  fiivorites  to  support  their  extravagance ;  thereby  de- 
fhmding  the  colony. 

When  Patrick  Henry  proposed  his  resolntions  in  1765,  against  the  Stamp  Act,  Mr.  Lee  lent 
the  faSL  force  of  his  splendid  mind  and  doqnence  to  their  support  In  the  debate  npon  this  im- 
portant act  people  knew  not  which  mpst  to  admire;  the  overwhelming  might  of  Henry  or  the 
ledstless  persaadon  of  Lee.  Mr.  Lee  also  contribnted  powerfol  articles  against  the  "odiona 
act,**  to  the  newspi^pers  of  the  day,  and  he  fruniahed  an  array  of  argaments  against  it  to  his  friends 
in  KngHand,  that  were  anffident  to  convince  every  one  of  the  rninooa  pdioy  of  the  measure. 
HIa  lettera  aboot  thia  period  are  ^e  embedment  of  energy  and  patriotinn.  In  one  addressed 
to  Jdm  Diddnaon,  dated  July  26th,  1768,  in  speaking  of  the  declaratory  act  which  ao- 
eompaided  the  raped  of  the  Stamp  Act,  as  a  Just  cause  of  ocmiidaint  to  the  cdonies,  he  says:— 

•Atlfcbtt— twojMttttatTMadthtHouidof  BaryMM.  Atthooi^  tt^r  Qoald  not  be  ftrleOy  tennad  •*tvUf  aiid 
Hty'ttwywwwPeawimowtto^dripnbltoML  HLLeevMsaxmHid  ndnt  T^iibltMB,iBlli«mMiBwhlahtkBl 
VMS  Bight  b«  ippUad  to  GUo  «  HmpdMi. 
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*'To  prevent  the  snooeas  <tf  this  m^nst  BTstem,  an  nnloii  of  ooonsel  and  aetlon  among  all  the  ool- 
oniee,  is  ondonbtedlj  necessary.  The  politician  of  Italy  deliyered  the  resalt  of  reason  and  ot- 
perience,  when  he  proposed  the  way  to  eonqumt^  ly  dMHan.  How  to  efifoot  this  nnion,  in  the 
wisest  and  firmest  manner,  perhaps,  time  and  much  reflection  only  can  show.  Bat  well  to  im*' 
derstand  each  other,  and  timely  to  be  informed  of  what  passes  both  here  and  in  Great  Britain, 
it  wonld  seem  that  not  only  select  committees  should  be  appointed  by  all  the  coloi^ee,  hot  that  a 
private  correspondence  should  be  conducted  between  the  lovers  of  liberty  in  every  province.*** 

Early  in  1769  Mr.  Lee  introduced  into  the  House  of  Burgesses,  resolutiom  ^denying  the 
right  of  the  mother  country  to  bind  the  colonies  in  any  case  whatever,^'  and  firmly  remonstrated 
against  the  act  authorijdng  the  crown  to  have  '^the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  tran^ortad  to 
England  to  be  tried  for  offences  alleged  to  have  been  conmiitted  in  the  colonies.^  These 
resolutions  were  considered  by  the  friends  of  the  Grown  as  seditious,  and  the  Governor  ^»> 
solved  the  House  so  soon  as  he  was  infonned  of  their  adoption  by  that  body.  On  the  diascK 
lution  of  the  assembly,  the  members  convened  at  a  private  house,  where  they  drew  np  artklsa 
of  convention,  agreeing  not  to  import  or  encourage  in  any  way  British  manulkctnrss,  while  the 
revenue  acts  remained  in  force.  In  the  enforcement  of  these  measures  Mr.  Lee  was  very  active. 
In  his  own  family  he  striotiy  adhered  to  the  articles,  and  he  was  vigilant  in  watching  those  whom 
he  suspected  of  a  reluctant  acquiescence.  **  To  the  domestic  loom  he  had  recourse  for  dothlng 
for  himself  and  family,  and  for  'wine  and  oil*  he  resorted  to  his  own  hills." 

The  years  lYYO  and  1771  passed  away  in  comparative  quiet.  Mr.  Lee  during  this  time  wisely 
persevered  in  the  course  he  had  marked  out;  continued  his  correspondence  and  widely  wpmd 
the  information,  respecting  the  probable  intentions  of  the  ministry,  which  he  was  contintiany 
receiving  from  England,  through  the  vigilance  of  his  brother,  Arthur  Lee.t  In  1772  Parliament 
determined  to  establish  in  the  colonies,  courts  with  admiralty  jurisdiction  and  powers.  By  this 
proceeding  trial  by  jury  was  suspended,  and  the  property  and  lives  of  the  colonists  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  judges  who  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown.  Mr.  Lee  opposed  this  mea- 
sure, in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  proposed  to  address  an  humble  petition  to  his  mijesty, 
which,  after  reciting  the  grievances  of  the  colonists,  should  pray,  '^that  he  would  be  most  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  acts  passed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenna 
in  America,  and  for  subjecting  American  property  to  the  determination  of  admiralty  coortfl^ 
where  the  constitutional  trial  by  jury  is  not  permitted.'* 

On  the  assembling  of  Oongress  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  fourth  of  September,  1774^  Mr.  liee 
took  his  seat  in  that  body  together  with  George  Washington  and  Patrick  Henry,  who  with  him 
had  been  deputed  delegates  from  the  colony  of  Y irgima.  In  this  august  assembly,  and  through- 
out his  Congressional  career,  Mr.  Lee  distinguished  himself  by  the  boldness  of  his  propositiona, 

■ 

*  Bf  tills  letter  It  appean  Mr.  Lm  doTlMd  •  pkn  of  hftTlng  ooBunittaM  of  eorreipoiidaiiee  beiween  tho  edonial  mmbi- 
bliei  and  of  private  correapondlnf  dnba,  aa  earlf  aa  1768,  and  thia  ia  In  anpport  of  General  Oadaden  oi  South  OaroUaa,  wko^ 
»  few  fears  prevloos  to  his  death,  remarked  on  a  pnbllo  oeoaalon,  that  Blehard  Henry  Lee  had  InTlted  him  to  beeoma  a 
member  of  •  private  oorreapondtng  aoeletj,  aa  early  aa  the  year  1768,  whkh  he  (Mr.  Lee)  waa  endearoring  to  eaNbMsh  ba- 
tween  the  inflaentlal  men  of  the  eolonlea.  He  stated  that  Mr.  Lee  deeerlbed  his  ob^^et  to  be,  to  obtain  •  mutual  pMls 
from  the  members  to  write  for  the  pablle  jonmals  or  the  papers  of  their  reapeotive  colonies,  and  oonverae  with  and  Inima 
the  people  on  the  subject  of  their  rlfhfcs  and  their  wronga,  and  npon  aU  seasonable  oecaslona  to  Impress  npon  their  mlnda 
the  neoeesity  of  •  stmgsle  with  Great  Britain,  fer  the  nltimato  establlahment  of  lndependenoe.--i8iie  Zj^  V  M6kar4 
Mmrf  Zee,  toL  L  p.  61 

t  Dr.  Arthur  Lee,  the  yoangeat  brother  of  Btehard  Heniy  Lee,  waa  bom  on  the  twentieth  of  December,  1740.  He  was 
educated  at  Edlnbargh,  and  Ibr  aome  time  pnrsned  the  practice  of  medldne  at  that  plaee.  On  his  retom  to  America,  ha 
practised  his  profession  for  aarersl  years  at  WlUiamAaf;  Yliflnla.  In  1766  he  again  went  to  London,  and  atodied  Uw  la 
the  Temple,  at  the  aame  time  becoming  aa  intinsato  Mend  of  Sir  William  Jonea,  the  learned  lawyer  and  able  hlatoriaa. 
In  Enf^d  he  rendered  Tory  Important  aenrlosa  to  his  native  conntry,  by  aeadlng  to  America  the  eerlleet  inteUlgenca  cf 
the  plans  of  the  ministry.  In  176S  he  wrote  the  able  MmUov's  Uttm%  and  n  few  years  after  a  aerlea  of  letteia  i^petrad 
from  his  pen,  under  the  aigBatue  of  **«/tMi<Me  AmtHemmuJ'  Aa  the  agent  of  Ylrglnin  In  1776^  he  presented  the  second  po* 
tition  of  Congress  totheking.  In  1776  he  went  toPaila,aa  ccUeagne  with  Dr.  FiankUn  and  SUas  Deane,  and  aariitad  ta 
negotiating  the  treaty  with  Franca.  On  the.  appointment  of  Dr.  Fiimklla  aa  aole  minister  to  the  French  Ooort,  Mr.  Lea 
returned  to  America.  In  1784  ha  waa  appdnted  n  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Indiana  of  the  Six  Nations,  which  troal 
ha  execnted  with  much  honor  to  Umaelf  and  grsal  satiafectloa  to  hia  cooatiy.  Ha  waa  admitted  to  the  bar  cf  th« 
SapreoM  Ooart  of  the  United  Btitea,  la  Fotonry.lTfOi  Two  yean  aftwwaidi  ha  dted.  His  Mfe^  by  X.  H.  Laa^  wis  p«b- 
UahadinlSW 
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and  the  energy  with  whkh  he  suppoited  thenu  The  eddrees  he  prepared  hj  the  direetion  of 
OongreM  in  1775,  on  hehelf  of  the  twelre  United  Ooloniea,  is  an  imperiahahle  evidenoe  of  his 
patriotism  and  dtoqnenee.  The  important  motion  of  ihe  seventh  of  Jnne,  1770,  '*  that  these 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  on^^t  to  he,  free  and  ind^»endent  States;  that  th^  are  ab- 
sdved  from  all  alleg^oe  to  the  British  crown ;  and  that  all  pditieal  conneetion  hetweoi  them 
and  the  State  of  Great  Britain,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  disscdved,"  was  prepared  and  intro- 
dooed  by  Ifr.  Lee^  and  he  saj^Kxrted  them  in  a  brilliant  and  powerftd  ^eeeh.  A  few  days  after 
the  introdoetion  of  this  motion  Mr.  Lee  was  called  home  on  aoooont  of  the  illness  of  I^  wifo, 
which  droomstanoe  proTonted  his  taking  his  seat  as  chairman  of  the  committee  npon  his  reao- 
hition  aooording  to  parliamentary  roles.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  appointed  in  his  place.  In  Angost 
he  letomed  to  Oongress,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  following  Jnne.  he 
returned  to  Virginia.  Again  in  1778,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Congress,  and  for  the  next  two  yean 
tendered  eminent  services^  either  as  the  head,  or  a  member  of  imp<Hrtant  committees.  In  the 
fpring  of  the  year  1780,  he  was  re-elected  a  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Yir^nia.  The 
foyal  troops,  defeated  in  the  north,  now  tamed  tiieir  operations  to  the  sonthward.  The  incnr- 
siona  of  the  enemy  npon  the  coasts  of  Virginia  kept  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm 
and  danger,  and  tiie  small  fleets,  which  could  pass  np  the  rivers,  landed  troops  and  pillaged  the 
eoontry.  Westmoreland,  the  connty  in  which  Mr.  Lee  resided,  from  its  sitoation,  was  mnch  ex- 
posed to  these  distressing  incursions,  and  he  was  called  upon  by  the  State  to  take  command  of 
the  miUtia  and  repel  tlie  enemy.  In  this  position  he  eyinced  his  characteristic  judgment  and  ao- 
tiyity,  annoying  the  enemy  on  their  approaches  and  making  excellent  arrangements  for  a  soo- 
coBsfal  defence. 

During  the  years  1780, 1781, 1782,  Mr.  Lee  remained  in  the  Assembly  of  his  native  State,  be- 
lieving that  his  services  would  be  more  profitable  to  his  country  in  that  position,  rather  than  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Colonies.  At  this  time  propositions  were  introduced  in  the  assem- 
Uy,  to  pay  debts  due  to  England;  to  make  paper  money  a  legal  tender;  and  to  impose  a  tax  to 
support  the  clergy.  These  propositions  were  advocated  by  Mr.  Lee,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Henry 
with  great  power.*  In  1784  Mr.  Lee  again  returned  to  Congress,  and  was  chosen  president  of  thi^ 
body.  Under  the  Federal  Constitution  he  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  which  assembly  he  fully  sustained  the  exalted  reputation  he  had  early  acquired.  Li 
17M  he  retired  altogether  from  public  life,  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1794,  at  his  home  in 
Chaotilly,  Virginia,  he  died  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 


■♦♦♦- 
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By  a  resolution  ct  Congress  passed  on  the 
third  of  June,  1776,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  prepare  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
GreatBritain.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  B.  R.  Liv- 
tngston  and  Edmund  Randolph  composed  that 

*  Am  lafirnHiit  Mmptrlm  oC  th*  aerlti  oC  thmt  great 
BMB,  ai  this  pwiod  oCtMr  11t«%  it  aiT^B  by  A  eoffrMpond«nt 
«r  th«  tathOT  of  tlM  mil  of  Patikk  Hauy.  "I  mot  with 
PMrkk  BukTfkk  tlM  AMmUj.iB  M^.ITSS;  lalM  Umb 
net  with  BIchsrd  Htnij  Leo.  Tlieae  two  geBtlemen  weie 
tk$  greet  leedere  oCtho  Home  oCDeleanteai  end  were  almoat 
ooMtertly  oppeeed.  There  were  maaj  other  greet  moB  wbo 
heloafed  to  thet  body,  hot  ae  onton  they  oaanot  be  named 
with  Hewy  or  Leou  Ifr.  Lee  wae  a  poUahed  gentleman.  He 
hod  loat  the  nae  oC  one  of  hla  haada,  hot  hia  manner  waa  per- 
fteHy  gnmtfU.  Hia  kafnage  waa  alwaja  ehaate,  nd,  al- 
aewhat  too  moBetenoia^  Ma  apeeehea  were  elwaya 
yil  ho  aid  Bol  Wfldl  y^v  aiHat  of  eany  away 


conmiittee,  and  Mr.  Lee,  as  chairman,  drafted 
the  foUowing  address,  which  was  adopted  by 
Congress  on  the  eighth  of  July,  1775,  and  for- 
warded to  England  in  charge  of  Mr.  Penn.t 

yonr  judgment  by  atonn.  Hia  waa  the  mediate  elam  of  elo* 
qnenoe  deaeribed  by  BolUn  in  hia  BeUea  Lettzea.  He  waa  Uko 
a  beaatHtal  lirer  meandering  thxoogh  a  flowery  mead,  bvt 
whloh  never  oreillowed  Ita  banka.  It  waa  Henry  who  waa  the 
raonntain  torrent,  that  awept  away  ereiy  thing  befbre  it ;  tt 
waa  he  alone  who  thondered  and  lightened,  he  alone  attained 
that  anblime  tpedm  ot  eloqnenoe  alao  mentioned  by  Bollin.** 
t  There  were  two  addreaaea  from  the  ooloniea,  by  their 
delegatea  In  Gongreaa,  to  the  inhabitanta  of  Great  Britain, 
one  which  waa  written  by  John  Jay,  in  aooofdanoe  with  a 
reaolTO  of  Congreaa  of  Oetober  lltii,  177<  and  the  one  ao- 
looted;  prepered  In  aeeordanoe  with  a  reeolre  of  Congreaa  o( 
jQneSd,lTTBw  The eireomatanoe of UMreholBg two, haa often 
oaaaed  debele  aa  to  their  anthonhipw-Aa  Jlommait  ^Otm^ 
grHit  ToL  L  pp.  U;  Si;  79^  lOS. 
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l%e  twelve  United  OaUmUa,  hy  their  dele^psUei  in 
Congreu^  to  theinhahiiantiiifOreatBritam: 

FsnENDS,  COUNTRTHXH  AND  BsBTHBKNI — Bj 

these,  and  by  every  other  appellation  that  may 
designate  the  ties  whioh  bind  ns  to  each  other, 
we  entreat  your  serious  attention  to  tliis  oor 
second  attempt  to  prevent  their  dissolution. 
Remembrance  of  former  friendships,  pride  in 
the  glorious  achievements  of  our  common  an- 
cestors, and  affection  for  the  heirs  of  their  vir- 
tues, have  hitherto  preserved  our  mutual  con- 
nection; but  when  that  friendship  is  violated 
by  the  grossest  injuries ;  when  the  pride  of  an- 
cestry becomes  our  reproach,  and  we  are  no 
otherwise  allied  than  as  tvrants  and  slaves, 
when  reduced  to  the  melandioly  alternative  of 
renouncing  your  favor  or  our  freedom;  can  we 
hesitate  about  the  choice?  Let  the  spirit  of 
Britons  determine. 

In  a  former  address  we  asserted  our  rights, 
and  stated  the  iiguries  we  had  then  received. 
We  hoped  that  the  mention  of  our  wrongs 
would  nave  roused  that  honest  indignation 
which  has  slept  too  long  for  your  honor,  or  the 
welfare  of  the  empire.    But  we  have  not  been 

E^rmitted  to  entertain  this  pleasing  expectation, 
very  day  brought  on  accumulation  of  iiguries, 
and  the  invention  of  the  ministry  has  been  con- 
stantly exercised  in  adding  to  the  calamities  of 
your  American  brethren. 

After  the  most  valuable  right  of  legislation 
was  infringed;  when  the  powers  assumed  by 
your  Parliament,  in  which  we  are  not  rep- 
resented, and  from  our  local  and  other  circum- 
stances cannot  be  properly  represented,  render- 
ed our  property  precarious ;  after  being  denied 
that  mode  of  trial  to  which  we  have  been  long 
indebted  for  the  safety  of  our  persons  and  the 
preservation  of  our  liberties;  after  being  in 
many  instances  divested  of  those  laws  which 
were  transmitted  to  us  by  our  common  ances- 
tons  and  subjected  to  an  arbitrary  code,  com- 
piled under  the  auspices  of  Roman  tyrants; 
after  those  charters,  which  encouraged  our  pre- 
decessors to  brave  death  and  danger  in  every 
shape,  on  unknown  seas,  in  deserts  unexplored, 
amidst  barbarous  and  inhospitable  nations,  were 
annulled;  when,  without  the  form  of  trial, 
without  a  public  accusation,  whole  colonies 
were  condemned,  their  trade  destroyed,  their 
inhabitants  impoverished ;  when  soldiers  were 
encouraged  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  Americans,  by  offers  of  impunity;  when 
new  modes  of  trial  were  instituted  for  the  ruin 
of  the  accused,  where  the  charge  carried  with 
it  the  horrors  of  conviction ;  when  a  despotic 
government  was  established  in  a  neighboring 
province,  and  its  limits  extended  to  every  part 
of  our  frontiers ;  we  litUe  imagined  that  any- 
thing could  be  added  to  this  black  catalogue  of 
unprovoked  ii\juries:  but  we  have  unhappily 
been  deceived,  and  the  late  measures  of  the 
British  ministnr  fully  convince  us,  that  their 
object  is  the  reduction  of  these  colonies  to  sla- 
very and  ruin. 


To  confinn  this  assertion,  let  ns  recall  yoor 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  America,  since  our 
last  address.  Let  us  combat  the  calumniea  et 
our  enemies ;  and  let  us  warn  you  a(  the  dan- 
gers that  threaten  you  in  our  destruction.  Many 
of  your  fellow  subjeota,  whose  situation  de- 
prived them  of  other  support,  drew  their  main- 
tenance from  the  sea;  out  the  deprivation  of 
onr  liberty  being  insufficient  to  srasfy  the  re- 
sentment of  our  enemies,  the  horrors  of  fumne 
were  superadded,  and  a  British  Pariiament,  who, 
in  better  times,  were  the  protectors  of  innooenoe 
and  the  patrons  of  humanity,  have,  without  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex,  robbed  thousands  of  the 
food,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  draw  from 
that  inexhaustible  source,  placed  in  their  neig|h- 
borhood  by  the  benevolent  Creator. 

Another  act  of  your  legislature  shuts  o<Qr 
ports,  and  prohibits  our  tnide  with  any  but 
those  States  from  whom  the  great  law  of  self- 
preservation  renders  it  absolutely  necessary  w« 
should  at  present  withhold  our  commerce.  But 
this  act  (whatever  may  have  been  its  design) 
we  consider  rather  as  i^urious  to  your  opulence 
than  our  interest  All  our  commerce  terminates 
with  you;  and  the  wealth  we  procure  fh>m 
other  ;iations,  is  soon  exchanged  for  your  super- 
fluities. Our  remittances  must  then  cease  with 
our  trade ;  and  our  refinements  with  our  afflu- 
ence. Wo  trust,  however,  that  laws  which  de- 
prive us  of  every  blessing  but  a  soil  that  teems 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  that  liberty 
which  renders  the  enjoyment  of  them  secure, 
will  not  relax  our  vigor  in  their  defence.  We 
might  here  observe  on  the  cruelty  and  incon- 
sistency of  those,  who,  while  they  publicly 
brand  us  witii  reproachful  and  unworthy  epi- 
thets, endeavor  to  deprive  us  of  the  means  of 
defence  by  their  interposition  with  foreign 
powers,  and  to  deliver  us  to  the  lawless  ravages 
of  a  merciless  soldiery.  But  happily  we  are 
not  without  resources;  and  though  the  timid 
and  humiliating  applications  of  a  British  minis- 
try should  prevail  with  foreign  nations,  yet  in- 
dustry, prompted  by  necessity,  will  not  leave  us 
without  the  necessary  supplies. 

We  could  wish  to  go  no  further,  and,  not  to 
wound  the  ear  of  humanity,  leave  untold  those 
rigorous  acts  of  oppression,  which  are  daily  ex- 
ercised in  the  town  of  Boston,  did  not  we  hope, 
that  by  disclaiming  th^ ir  deeds,  and  punishmg 
the  perpetrators,  yon  would  shortly  vindicate 
the  honor  of  the  British  name,  and  re-establish 
the  violated  laws  of  justice. 

That  once  populous,  flourishing,  and  commer- 
cid  town,  is  now  garrisoned  by  an  army,  sent 
not  to  protect,  but  to  enslave  its  inhabitants. 
The  civil  government  is  overturned,  and  a  mili- 
tary despotism  erected  upon  its  ruins.  With- 
out law,  without  right,  powers  are  assumed  un- 
known to  tiie  constitution.  Private  property  is 
unjusUy  invaded.  The  inhabitants,  daily  sub- 
jected to  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiery,  are 
forbid  to  remove,  in  defiance  of  their  natural 
rights,  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  oom- 
piMSts.    Or,  if  aftor  long  and  wearisome  soliol- 
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tatioiL  a  pasB  1b  jaoonred,  their  effects  are  de- 
taioed,  and  eyen  Iboee  who  are  moet  favored, 
have  no  alternative  hot  povertj  or  slavenr. 
The  diite^ss  of  manj  thocuaiid  people,  wantonljr 
deprived  of  the  noeociriea  of  life,  is  a  subject, 
OB  which  we  would  not  wish  to  enlarge. 

Tet  we  cannot  bnt  observe,  that  a  British 
fleet  (u^ostified  even  hr  acts  of  jonr  legisla- 
tore)  are  daO j  emplojed  in  mhiing  onr  com- 
meroe^  seiang  onr  sfaJpsi  and  denriving  whole 
eomnuinilies  of  their  dsily  bread.  Nor  will  a 
novd  fer  your  honor  pomit  ns  to  be  silent^ 
while  British  troops  soUjr  jour  glory,  by  ac- 
tiooS|  which  the  most  inveterate  enmity  will 
not  palliate  among  dviliaed  nationiB,  the  wanton 
and  nnnecwsry  destmction  of  Oharlestown,  a 
larger  sndent  rad  once  populous  town,  just  be- 
toe  deserted  by  its  inhiabitants,  who  had  fled 
to  avoid  the  fiiry  of  your  soldiery. 

If  still  you  retain  those  sentiments  of  com- 
pasrion  by  which  Britons  have  ever  been  dis- 
tinguished; if  the  humanity  which  tempered 
the  vslor  of  our  common  ancestors  hss  not  de- 
generated into  cruelty,  you  wilT  lament  the 
miseries  of  their  descendants. 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  treatment? 
If  to  any  secret  principle  of  the  conBtitution, 
let  it  be  mentioned :  let  us  learn  that  the  gov- 
ernment we  have  long  revered  is  not  without 
its  defects,  and  that  while  it  gives  freedom  to  a 
part|  it  necesssrily  ensbives  the  remainder  of 
the  empire.  If  such  a  principle  exists,  why 
for  a^  has  it  cessed  to  operate?  Why  at  this 
time  IS  it  called  into  action?  Can  no  reason  b^ 
assigned  for  this  conduct?  or  most  it  be  re- 
solved into  the  wanton  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power!  And  shell  the  descendants  of  Britons 
tamely  submit  to  this?  No,  sirs  I  We  never 
will;  while  we  revere  the  memory  of  our  gal- 
lant and  virtuous  ancestors,  we  never  can  sur- 
render those  glorious  privileges  for  which  they 
fought,  bled,  and  conquered.  Admit  that  your 
fleets  could  destroy  our  towns,  and  ravage  our 
^eesrCoaBts;  these  are  inconsiderable  objects, 
things  of  no  moment  to  men  whose  boooms 

gow  with  the  ardor  of  libwty.  We  can  retire 
»y(md  the  reach  of  your  navy,  and,  without 
any  sensible  diminution  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  enjoj  a  luxury,  which  from  that  period  you 
wiu  want — the  luxury  of  being  free. 

We  know  the  force  of  your  arms,  and  was  it 
called  forth  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  your 
country,  we  might  diead  the  exertion;  but  will 
Britons  flght  under  the  banners  of  tyranny? 
Will  they  counteract  the  labors,  and  disgrace 
the  victcKriea  of  their  ancestors?  Will  they 
foige  chains  for  their  posterity?  If  tiiey  de- 
scend to  this  unworthy  task,  will  their  swords 
retain  their  edge,  their  arms  their  accustomed 
vigor?  Britons  can  never  become  the  instru- 
ments of  oppresnon,  tOl  they  lose  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  by  which  alone  they  are  invincible. 

Our  enemies  charge  us  wititi  sedition.  In 
what  does  it  eoosistf  In  our  refosal  to  submit 
to  unwarrantable  acts  of  ii\{ustice  and  cruelty? 
If  so,  showna  a  period  in  your  history  in  which 


you  have  not  been  equally  seditious.  .  We  are 
accused  of  aiming  at  mdependence;  but  how  is 
this  accusaticA  supported  f  By  the  allegations 
of  your  ministers — not  by  our  actions.  Abused, 
insulted,  and  contemned,  what  stqps  have  we 
pursued  to  obtain  redress?  We  have  carried 
our  dutifol  petitions  to  the  throne.  We  have 
Implied  to  your  justice  for  relief.  We  have  re- 
trenched our  luxury,  and  withheld  our  trade. 

The  advantages  of  oof  commerce  were  de- 
ugned  as  a  ccmipensation  for  your  protection. 
When  you  ceased  to  protect,  for  what  were  we 
to  compensate  ? 

What  has  been  the  success  of  our  endeavors! 
The  clemen<^  of  onr  sovereign  is  unhappily  di- 
verted; our  petitions  are  treated  with  indig- 
nity; our  prayers  answered  by  insults.  Our 
application  to  you  remains  unnoticed,  and 
leaves  us  the  melancholy  apprehension  of  your 
wanting  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  assist 
us. 

Even  under  these  circumstances,  what  mea- 
sures have  we  taken  that  betray  a  desire  of  in- 
dependence? Have  we  called  in  the  aid  of  those 
foreign  powers  who  are  the  rivals  of  your  mm- 
deur  ?  When  your  troops  were  few  and  de- 
fenceless, did  we  take  advantsge  of  their  dis- 
tress, and  expel  them  our  towns?  or  have  we 
permitted  them  to  fortify,  to  receive  new  aid, 
and  to  acquire  additional  strength  ? 

Let  not  your  enemies  and  ours  persuade  yon 
that  in  this  we  were  influenced  by  fear,  or  any 
other  unworthy  motive.  The  lives  of  Britons 
are  still  dear  to  us.  They  are  the  children  of 
our  parents,  and  an  uninterrupted  intercourse 
of  mutual  benefits  had  knit  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship. When  hostilities  were  commenced — ^when 
on  a  late  occasion  we  were  wantonly  attacked 
by  your  troops,  though  we  repelled  their  as- 
saults and  returned  their  blows,  yet  we  Isment- 
ed  the  wounds  they  obliged  us  to  give;  nor 
have  we  yet  learned  to  r^oice  at  a  victory  over 
Englishmen. 

As  we  wish  not  to  color  our  actions,  or  dis- 
guise our  thoughts,  we  shall,  in  the  simple  lan- 
guage of  truth,  avow  the  measures  we  have 
pursued,  the  motives  upon  which  we  have  act- 
ed^and  our  foture  designs. 

When  our  late  petition  to  the  throne  pro- 
duced no  other  efmft  than  fresh  injuries,  amd 
votes  of  your  legislature,  calculated  to  justify 
every  severity ;  when  your  fleets  and  your  ar- 
mies were  prepared  to  wrest  from  us  our  pn^ 
erty,  to  rob  us  of  our  liberties  or  our  lives; 
when  the  hostile  attempts  of  (General  Gage 
evinced  his  designs,  we  levied  armies  for  our 
security  and  de&oe.  When  the  powers  vest- 
ed in  &e  governor  of  Canada  gave  us  reason 
to  apprehend  danger  from  that  quarter,  and  we 
had  frequent  intimations  that  a  cruel  and  savage 
enemy  was  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  defenceless 
inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  we  took  such  mea- 
sures as  prudence  dictated,  as  neoessitr  will 
justify.  We  possessed  ourselves  of  Crown 
roini  and  Ticonderoga.  Tet  give  us  leave 
most  solemnly  to  assure  you,  that  we  have  not 
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jet  lost  sight  of  the  ohject  we  have  ever  had  in 
▼lew — a  reoonoiliation  with  70a  on  constita- 
tional  principles,  and  a  restoration  of  that 
friendly  intercourse  which,  to  the  advantage  of 
both,  we  till  lately  maintained. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  oonntry  apply  them- 
selves chiefly  to  agrionltore  and  commerce.  As 
their  fashions  and  manners  are  rimilar  to  yonrs, 
yonr  markets  must  afford  them  the  oonveni- 
ences  and  Inznries  for  which  they  exchange  the 
produce  of  their  labors.  The  wMlth  of  tms  ex- 
tended continent  centres  with  yon;  and  onr 
trade  is  so  regolated  as  to  be  subservient  only 
to  yonr  interest  Ton  are  too  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect, that  by  taxes  0si  addition  to  this),  wo 
should  contribute  to  yonr  expense;  to  believe 
after  diverting  the  fountain,  that  the  streams 
can  flow  with  unabated  force. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  ref\ue  to  submit  to 
the  restrictions  on  our  conmieroe.  From  whence 
is  this  inference  drawn?  Not  firom  our  words : 
we  have  repeatedly  declared  the  contrary,  ana 
we  again  profess  our  submission  to  the  several 
acts  of  trade  and  navigation  passed  before  the 
year  1768,  trusting,  nevertheless,  in  the  equity 
and  Justice  of  Parliament,  that  such  of  them 
as,  upon  cool  and  impartial  consideration,  shall 
appear  to  have  irapo«ed  nnnecessary  or  griev- 
ous restrictions,  will,  at  some  happier  period,  be 
repealed  or  altered.  And  we  cheerfully  consent 
to  the  operation  of  such  acts  of  the  British 
Parliament  as  shaU  be  restrained  to  the  reg^ttla- 
tion  of  our  external  commerce,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  conmiercial  advantages  of^  the 
whole  empire  to  tiie  mother  country,  and  the 
commercial  benefits  of  its  respective  members ; 
excluding  every  idea  of  taxation,  internal  or 
external,  for  raising  a  revenue  on  the  subjects 
in  America  without  their  consent. 

It  is  alleged  tiiat  we  contribute  nothing  to 
the  common  defence.  To  this  we  answer,  that 
the  advantages  which  Great  Britain  receives 
from  the  monopoly  of  our  trade,  fiar  exceed  our 
proportion  of  the  expense  necessary  for  that 
purpose.  But  should  these  advantages  be  in- 
adequate thereto,  let  the  restrictions  on  our 
trade  be  removed,  and  we  will  cheerftdly  con- 
tribute such  proportion  when  constitutionally 
required. 

It  is  a  fundamental  prindple  of  the  British 
Oonstitution,  that  every  man  should  have  at 
least  a  representative  share  in  the  formation  of 
those  laws  by  which  he  is  bound.  Were  it 
otherwise,  the  regulation  of  onr  internal  police 
by  a  British  Parliament,  who  are,  and  ever  will 
be,  unacquainted  with  our  local  circumstances, 
must  be  always  inconvenient^  and  frequently 
oppressive,  working  our  wrongs  without  yield- 
ing any  possible  advantage  to  you. 

A  plan  of  accommodation  (as  it  has  been  ab- 
surdly called)  has  been  proposed  by  yonr  min- 
isters to  our  respective  assemblies.  Were  this 
proposal  free  fh>m  every  other  objection  but 
that  which  arises  from  the  time  of  the  offer,  it 
would  not  be  unexceptionable.  Oan  men  de- 
liberate with  the  bayonet  at  their  breast!   Can 


they  treat  with  fi^edom,  while  thefar  towns  are 
sacked;  when  daily  instances  of  injustice  and 
oppression  disturb  the  dower  operations  of  rea- 
son f 

If  this  proposal  is  really  such  as  you  would 
offer,  and  we  accept,  why  waa  it  delayed  tUl 
the  nation  was  put  to  useless  expense,  uid  we 
were  reduced  to  our  present  melancholy  sitni^ 
tionf  If  it  holds  frath  notUng,  why  waa  it 
proposed  f  tmless,  indeed,  to  dMdve  you  into 
a  belief  that  we  were  unwilling  to  liiE^n  to  any 
terms  of  acconmiodation.  But  what  is  submit- 
ted to  our  consideration!  We  contend  for  the 
disposal  of  our  property.  We  are  told  that  oar 
denumd  is  nnreasonable— that  onr  AssemblieB 
may  indeed  collect  onr  money,  but  that  th^ 
must  at  the  same  time  offer,  not  what  your  ex- 
iffencies  or  ours  may  require,  but  so  mudi  aa 
euaall  be  deemed  sufScient  to  satisQr  the  dedrea 
of  a  minister,  and  enable  him  to  provide  for  £11- 
vorites  and  dependants.  A  recurrence  to  yonr 
own  treasury  will  convince  you  how  littie  of 
the  money  already  extorted  from  us,  has  been 
applied  to  the  relief  of  your  burthens.  To  mrp^ 
]^oae  that  we  would  tiius  grasp  the  shadow^  and 
give  up  the  substance,  is  adding  insult  to  u^- 
ries. 

We  have  nevertheless  again  presented  an 
humble  and  dutiful  petition  to  our  sovereign ; 
and  to  remove  every  imputation  of  obstinacy, 
have  requested  his  mi^esty  to  direct  some  mode 
by  which  the  united  applications  of  his  faithAil 
colonists  may  be  improved  into  a  happy  and 
permanent  reconciliation.  We  are  willing  to 
treat  on  such  terms  as  can  alone  render  an 
accommodation  lasting;  and  we  flatter  our- 
selves, that  our  pacific  endeavors  will  be  at- 
tended with  a  removal  of  ministerial  troope, 
and  a  repeal  of  those  laws,  of  the  operation  of 
which  we  complain,  on  the  one  part,  and  a 
disbanding  of  our  army,  and  a  dissolution  of 
our  commercial  associations,  on  the  other. 

Tet,  conclude  not  from  this  that  we  propose 
to  surrender  our  property  into  the  hands  of 
your  ministry,  or  vest  your  Pariiament  with  a 
power  which  may  terminate  in  our  destruction. 
The  great  bulwarks  of  our  constitution  we  have 
desired  to  maintain  by  every  temperate,  by 
every  peaceable  means;  but  your  ministen 
(equal  foes  to  British  and  American  freedom) 
hav«  added  to  their  former  oppressions  an 
attetnot  to  reduce  us,  by  the  sword,  to  a  base 
and  abject  submission.  On  the  sword,  there- 
fore, we  are  compdled  to  rely  for  protection. 
Should  victory  declare  in  your  favor,  yet  men 
trained  to  arms  from  their  infancy,  and  animated 
bv  the  love  of  liberty,  will  a^rd  neither  a 
cheap  nor  easy  conquest.  Of  this,  at  least,  we 
are  assured,  that  our  struggle  will  be  glorious, 
our  success  certain;  since,  even  in  death  we 
shall  find  that  freedom  which  in  life  you  forbid 
us  to  ei\]oy. 

Let  us  now  ask,  what  advantages  are  to  at- 
tend our  reduction  f  The  trade  of  a  ruined  and 
desolate  country  is  always  inconsiderable,  its 
revenue  trifling ;  the  expense  cxf  sul^eoting  and 
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retaining  it  in  sabfeotion,  certain  and  inevitable. 
What  tlien  remains  bnt  the  gratification  of  an 
ih-Jadged  piide,  or  the  hope  of  rendering  ns 
aabaeryient  to  dedgns  on  your  libertjf 

Soldiers  who  have  sheathed  their  swords  in 
the  bowels  of  their  American  brethren,  will 
not  draw  them  with  more  relnotance  against 
700.  When  too  kte,  yon  maj  lament  the  loss 
of  that  freedom  which  we  exh<»t  yon,  while 
■tin  in  your  power,  to  preserve. 

On  ue  other  hand,  should  yon  prove  nn- 
gqceessftd;  shoold  that  connection  which  we 
most  ardently  wish  to  maintain,  be  dissolved ; 
shonld  your  ministers  ezhaost  your  treasures, 
and  waste  the  blood  of  your  countrymen  in 
vain  attempts  on  our  libertr,  do  they  not  deli- 
ver yooi  weak  and  defenceless,  to  your  natural 
SMoieaf 

flinee^  then,  your  liberty  must  be  the  price 
ef  yoor  viotones,  your  ruin  of  your  defeat, — 
what  blind  fittality  can  urge  tou  to  a  pursuit 
destmotive  of  all  ti^at  Britons  hold  dear! 

If  yon  have  no  regard  to  the  connection 
which  has  for  ages  subsisted  between  us;  if 
yon  have  Ibrgot  ue  wounds  we  have  received 
fitting  by  your  side  for  the  extension  of  the 


empire ;  if  our  commerce  is  not  an  object  below 
your  consideration;  if  justice  and  humanity 
have  lost  their  influence  (m  your  hearts.  stiU 
motives  are  not  wanting  to  excite  your  inoignv 
tion  at  the  measures  now  pursued.  Your 
wealth,  ^our  honor,  your  liberty  are  at  stake. 

Notwithstanding  the  distress  to  which  we 
are  reduced,  we  sometimes  forget  our  own 
afflictions,  to  anticipate  and  sympathize  in 
yours.  We  grieve  that  rash  and  inconsiderate 
counsels  should  precipitate  the  destruction  of 
an  empire,  whicn  has  been  the  envy  and  ad- 
miration of  ages;  and  call  God  to  witnessi  that 
we  would  part  with  our  property,  endanger 
our  lives,  and  sacrifice  every  thing  but  liberty, 
to  redeem  you  from  ruiiL 

A  doud  hangs  over  your  heads  and  ours: 
ere  this  reaches  you,  it  may  probably  burst 
upon  us ;  let  us,  then  (before  the  remembrance 
of  former  kindness  is  obliterated),  <mce  mor^ 
repeat  those  appellations  which  are  ever  grate> 
fnl  in  our  ears ;  let  us  entreat  Heaven  to  avert 
our  ruin,  and  the  destruction  that  threatens 
our  friends,  brethren  and  countrymen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  AUantic 
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lina in  1775,  and  the  same  year  ascended  to  the  presidency  of  that  assembly,  in  which  office  he 
remained  while  that  congress  existed. 

On  the  formation  of  the  constitution  of  South  Carolina,  in  March,  1776,  Judge  Drayton  was 
chosen  chief  Justice  of  the  colony.  The  courts  were  opened  after  the  organization  of  govern- 
ment, under  that  constitution,  when,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  April,  1776,  Chief  Justice  Dray- 
ton, in  the  presence  of  the  associate  Judges,  delivered  his  celebrated  Charge  to  the  Grand  Juiy; 


#  •«  In  this  addNti,**  aiji  Dr.  BaniMj,  **he  lUtod  the  giieTUoet  of  Am«i1et,  and  drew  up  a  bill  of  AmoriaiB  v|flili» 
This  was  well  reeelTed.   It  substantial^  ohalked  oat  the  line  of  eondaot  adopted  b j  Googiess  tben  in  ssssiow.* 
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a  prodnetkA  replete  with  leamisg^  eloquence^  and  the  strongest  patriotism.  In  addition  to  the 
disehtfge  of  arduous  official  duties^  he  wrote  sereral  powerful  addresses  exposing  the  oorrap- 
ikm  of  the  mimstiy,  and  eneonraging  his  ftUow-eitizens  to  assert  and  vindicate  their  natnral 
rigJitSL  Among  these  is  one  nnder  the  signature  of  A  OaroUnUmf  in  answer  to  the  "Dedara- 
tkm  of  Lord  and  Qeneral  Howe,  pnhlidied  at  Kew  York,  on  the  nineteenth  of  Septemher,  1770, 
aa  romrnissioners  for  restoring  peace  to  his  Mi^jestjr's  Ck>lonies  and  Plantations  in  Korth  Amer- 
ica,^ 4o.  In  this  answer  he  points  out  the  insincerity  of  the  oommisrioners'  proposals,  and  the 
wickedness  of  their  intentions.  ^  Yoor  Excellencies,"  says  he,  ^ '  think  fit  to  declare,' that  yon 
are  desirons  'of  restoring  the  public  tranquillity.'  Bat  is  the  end  your  Exoellendes  aim  at 
oar  honcNr  and  advantage f  Is  it  to  give  a  free  scope  to  our  natnral  growth?  Is  it  to  confirm 
to  us  our  rights  by  the  law  of  nature  9  No  I  it  is  to  cover  us  with  infamy.  It  is  to  chill  the 
mpf  and  check  the  luxuriance  of  our  imperial  plant.  It  is  to  deprive  us  of  our  natural  equality 
wilh  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  ^MtdblMing^  every  State  '  as  a  part  of  the  British'  empire.'  Li 
short,  your  Excellenoies  invite  men  of  common  sense,  to  exchimge  an  Independent  station  for  a 
servile  and  dangerous  dependence  I  But,  when  we  recollect  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  has, 
from  the  throne,  declared  his  'firm  and  stead&st  resolutions  to  withstand  every  attempt  to 
weaken  or  impair  the  supreme  authority  of  that  legislature  over  all  the  dominions  of  his  crown : ' 
that  his  hirehngs  in  Pariiament  and  tools  in  office,  abhorred  by  the  English  nation,  have  echoed 
the  ■entiment ;  and  that  America,  for  ten  years,  has  experienced  that  king's  total  want  of  can- 
dor, hmnanity,  and  justice — ^it  is,  I  confess,  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  your  Excellencies  can  sub- 
mit to  appear  so  lost  to  decency  as  to  hold  out  subjection  as  the  only  condition  of  peace ;  and 
that  yon  could  condescend  to  sully  your  personal  honor,  by  inviting  us  to  trust  a  government  in 
which  yon  are  conscious  we  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  place  any  confidence-Hi  government 
that  yon  are  sensible  has  been,  now  is,  and  ever  must  be  jealous  of  our  prosperity  and  natural 
growth — a  government  that  you  know  is  absolutely  abandoned  to  corruptioal  Take  it  not 
amiss,  if  I  hint  to  your  Excellencies,  that  your  very  appearing  in  support  of  such  a  proposal, 
ftiniiahes  cause  to  doubt  even  of  your  integrity;  and  to  reject  your  allurements,  least  they 
deooy  us  into  slavery.  The  declaration  says,  'the  king  is  most  graciously  pleased  to  direct  a 
reoition  of  such  of  his  royal  instructions  to  his  governors,'  &c,  '  and  to  eancur  in  t^  recital  of 
all  acts  by  which  his  Migesty's  subjects  may  think  themselves  aggrieved.'  But  what  of  all 
this  f  Your  Excellencies  have  not  told  the  people,  who  *  think  themselves  aggrieved,'  that  they 
are  to  be  a  party  in  the  revision.  You  have  not  even  told  them  who  are  to  be  revisers.  If  you 
had,  it  would  be  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  you  ^ave  not,  and  cannot  tell  them  and  engage 
that  even  any  of  the  instructions  and  acts,  being  revised,  shall  be  revoked,  and  repealed ;  par- 
tknl&rly  thoee  by  which  the  people  '  may  think  themselves  aggrieved.'  But,  if  such  are  not  to  be 
repealed,  why  have  you  mentioned  '  think  themselves  aggrieved  t '  If  they  are  intended  to  be 
repealed,  why  did  not  your  Excellencies  come  to  the  point  at  once  and  say  sof  It  is  evident 
your  Excellencies  are  by  your  superiors  precipitated  into  a  dilemma.  You  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  dirty  jobs,  and  plam  dealing  does  not  accord  with  your  instructions ;  otherwise,  in 
the  latter  case,  I  think  you  are  men  of  too  much  sense  and  honor  to  have  overlooked  or  sup- 
pressed so  material  a  point  of  information.  However,  you  say  instructions  and  acts  are  to  be 
revised:  We  see  that  yon  have  laid  an  ambuscade  for  our  liberties;  the  clause  is  carefrilly  con- 
structed without  the  least  allusion  to  the  revisers,  or  to  the  words  redress,  revoke,  repeaL  In 
abort,  it  appears  to  be  drawn  up  entirely  on  the  plan  of  a  declaration  by  King  James  the  Second 
after  his  ab^cation,  aa  confidentially  explained  by  James's  Secretary  of  State,  the  Earl  of  Mel- 
iord,  to  Lord  Dundee  in  Scotiand.  For  Melford  writes  to  Dundee,  'that  notwithstanding  of 
wh^  was  promised  in  the  declaration,  indemnity  and  indulgefnce^  yet  he  had  couched  things  so 
Hiat  the  king  wnM  Irmk  ^Aein  when  he  pleased;  nor  would  he  think  hunself  obliged  to  stand 
to  thsmJ  And  yoor  ExoeHendes  lutve  ^couched  (kings  so,'  that  more  words  upon  this  subject 
are  mmeesssary.*' 

The  General  Assemlly  of  South  Carolina  elected  Judge  Drayton  a  delegate  to  the  Oontinental 
Ckmgreea,  early  in  1778,  and  at  the  latter  end  of  March,  in  that  year,  he  repaired  to  York,  Penn- 
it^vaniai  where  the  Ctongresa  then  held  its  sessions.    Here  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  delibera- 
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tions  against  the  conciliatory  bills  of  the  British  Pariiament,  and  other  important  measorea.  On 
the  return  of  the  Continentid  Oongress  to  Philadelphia,  after  the  evaeaation  of  that  ciij  hf  fh« 
British,  Judge  Drayton  pnUished  another  pamphlet  against  the  royal  commissioners,  fiill  of  ridi- 
enle  and  power.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  last  work  that  emanated  from  his  pen  in  fiiYor  of  the 
American  colonies.  From  this  period  until  his  death,  Mr.  Drayton^s  congressional  duties  were 
laborious  and  constant.  He  died  at  Philadelphia  on  the  third  of  September,  1779.  Among  the 
manuscripts  left  behind  him,  was  a  complete  history  of  the  American  Bevolntion,  broQ|^t. 
down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1778.  This  was  published,  together  with  a  memoir  cxf  its  antliori 
by  John  Drayton,  LL.  D.,  in  1821. 


-•♦•- 


THE  CHARGE  TO  THE  GRAND  JURY. 

At  a  Court  of  General  Sessions,*  holden  at  in  the  year  1669;  for  being  the  era  of  the 

Charleston  South  Carolina,  for  the  district  of  American  calamities  by  the  stamp  act,  in  the 

Charleston,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  April.  J- ^J^  '^'^^^^rl  ^t^^'A 

1776,  the  following  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  conclusion  of  the  famous  siege  of  Boston,  when 

was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  William  Henry  the  American  arms  compelled  Genend  Howe,  a 

Drayton:*  general  of  the  first  reputation  in  the  British 

service,  with  the  largest,  best  disciplined,  and 

Gentlemen  of  thb  Gsand  Jubt  :  When,  by  best  provided  army  in  that  service,  supported 

evil  ma(!hination8  tending  to  nothing  less  than  by  a  formidable  fieet,  so  precipitately  to  aban* 

absolute  tyranuy,  trials  by  jury  have  beon  dis-  don  the  most  impregnable  fortincations  in  Amer- 

continued,  and  iuries,  in  discharge  of  their  duty,  ica,  as  that  he  left  behind  him  a  great  part  of 

have  assembled,  and  as  soon  as  met,  as  silently  the  bedding,  military  stores,  and  cannon  cf  tiie 

and  arbitrarily  dismissed  without  being  impan-  army.    And  for  so  many  important  events,  is 

elled,  whereby,  in  contempt  of  magna  charta,  the  month  of  March  remarkable  in  our  annals, 

justice  has  been  delayed  and  denied ;  it  cannot  But  I  proceed  to  lay  before  you  the  principal 

but  afford  to  every  good  citizen,  the  most  sin-  causes  leading  to  the  late  revolution  of  our  gov- 

cere  satisfaction,  once  more  to  see  juries,  as  emment — the  law  upon  the  point — and  the 

they  now  are,  legally  impanelled^  to  the  end,  benefits  resulting  from  that  happy  and  neoee* 

that  the  laws  may  be  duly  administered — ^I  do  sary  establishment.     The  importance  of  the 

inost  heartily  congratulate  you  upon  so  impor-  transaction  deserves  such  a  state— ^e  occasion 

tant  an  event  demands,  and  our  future  welfare  requires  it 

In  this  court,  where  silence  has  but  too  losg  To  do  this  may  take  up  some  little  time;  but 
presided,  with  a  direct  purpose  to  loosen  the  the  subject  is  of  the  highest  moment,  and  wor- 
bands  of  government,  that  this  country  might  Uiy  of  your  particular  attention.  I  will  there- 
be  involved  in  anarchy  and  confusioiL  you  are  fore  confine  my  discourse  to  that  great  point; 
now  met  to  regulate  your  verdicts,  under  a  new  and,  after  chars^g  you  to  attend  to  the  due 
constitution  of  government,  independent  of  royal  observance  of  ttie  jury  law,  and  the  patrol  and 
authority.  A  constitution  whicn  arose  accord-  negro  acts,  forbearing  to  mention  the  other 
ing  to  the  great  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  common  duties  of  a  grand  Jury,  I  will  exponnd 
and  which  was  established  in  the  late  Congress,  to  you  the  ooNSTrrnnoN  of  toub  oountet. 
on  the  26th  of  March  last — a  day  that  will  be  The  house  of  Brunswick  was  yet  scarcely 
ever  memorable  in  this  country — a  month,  re-  settled  in  the  British  throne,  to  which  it  had 
markable  in  our  history  for  having  given  birth  been  called  by  a  tree  people,  when,  in  the  year 
to  the  original  constitution  of  our  government  1710,  our  ancestors  in  diis  country,  findhig  that 
the  government  *of  the  lords  proprietors  ope- 

♦  There  were  two  other  oh«rgei  to  the  Onod  Jnrj  of  ^^  ^  ^^^^  j^i«   exercised  Uie  rights  tran»- 

Chmrleeton,  dellrerod  by  Judge  Dwyton;  one  on  the  Hf-  ^^j^^  ^  ^^^^  y^    ^^^^  forefathers  of  Engknd: 

!!??"',^^^"^^^"'f '/l*^  twenty.flwtof  ^^  ^^^^^^   ^^ ^^  proprietary  authority, called 
iT''       ♦.   r.  .^1?     v^i^^^       f*"™  the  house  of  Brunswick  to  rule  over 

l^rtion.  cont^nedta  the  utter.  wUch  bote  -TOiely  upon  ^  ^  ^       ^  ^  dominion,  for 

his  eoDdact  at  the  battle  of  Monmonth,  and  aent  a  ehallenge  .,       »*v-«w      «  /.^..^  4^  .  JZ-^l^^ 

to  Judge  Drayton,  which  he  reftiaedtTaoeeptsjlTta^^  ?^  t''*^''' ^™^  !?1?*  *^  ^J^"^  *^  fiS^ 

«>n.  r«,  doinR  "that  although  cuZf  h.? -Jetioned  JJ«^,  nnsfiemible  rights.     The  king  aocepiwi 

duelling  with  the  miutary.it  had  not  done  10  with  the  judi-  ^?  invitation,  and  thereby  IndisputaWy  id- 

dary.  and  that  auch  a  conduct  in  a  CWef  Joatlee  of  South  ^^  ^  legfthty  of  that  revdufaon.     And  In 

<teoUna,a8hewaa.  would,  in  the  eyea  of  th«  wotid,  appear  BO  doing,  by  his  own  act,  he  vested  m  thoseonr 

m  a  public  outrage  on  goTenunent,  loeUty,  and  eonmion  da-  forefathers,  and  US  their  posterity,  ft  dear  right 

maiBT,'*-'j>royton't  Mmwtr§,  to  effect  another  revolution,  if  ever  the  gorem- 
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ment  of  the  house  of  Bnmswiok  ahonld  operate 
to  the  min  of  the  people.  So  the  excellent 
Boman  onperor,  Tnjan,  delivered  a  sword  to 
SahoranoS)  his  obtain  of  the  Pmtorian  guard, 
with  this  admired  sentence:  ** Receive  this 
sword,  and  use  it  to  defend  me  if  I  govern  well, 
hot  agaimt  hm,  if  I  hehave  ill.'* 

With  \ojfal  aodamalions  onr  ancestors,  hj 
aet  of  AssemUj,  passed  on  the  18th  day  of 
Angast)  1721,  uooohizbo  the  British  monarch : 
The  virtnes  of  the  second  George  are  still 
revved  amon^  ns — hb  was  the  wher  of  his 
pe(^e:  And  it  was  with  ecstasy  we  saw  his 
grandsoiL  George  the  Third,  mount  the  throne 
poasoseod  of  the  hearts  of  his  subjects. 

But  alas  I  almost  with  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  his  subjects  felt  causes  to  complain  of 
government.  The  reign  advanced — ^the  griev- 
ances became  more  numerous  and  intolerable — 
itt»  complaints  more  general  and  loud — ^the 
whole  empire  resounded  with  the  cries  of  in- 
jured subjects  I  At  length,  grievances  being 
unredresaed  and  ever  increasing;  all  patience 
being  borne  down;  all  hope  destroyed;  all  con- 
fidence in  royal  government  blasted  I — ^Behold  I 
the  empire  is  rent  from  pole  to  pole  I — ^perhaps 
to  oontmue  asunder  for  ever. 

The  catalogue  of  our  oppressions,  continental 
and  local,  is  enormous.  Of  such  oppressions,  I 
will  mention  only  some  of  the  most  weighty. 

Under  color  of  law,  the  king  and  parliament 
of  Ghneat  Britain  have  made  the  most  arbitrary 
attonpts  to  enslave  America: 

By  claiming^  a  right  to  bind  thx  colonies 

^  DT  ALL  0ABB8  WHATSOSVBB  ;^' 

By  laying  duties,  at  their  mere  will  and  plea- 
sore,  upon  all  the  colonies ; 

By  suspending  the  legislature  of  New  York ; 

By  rendering  the  American  charters  of  no 
Talidity,  having  annulled  the  most  material 
parts  oi  the  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay ; 

By  divesting  multitudes  of  the  colonists,  of 
their  property,  without  legal  accusation  or 
trial; 

By  depriving  whole  colonies  of  the  bounty  of 
Providence  cm  their  own  proper  coasts,  in  order 
to  ooeroe  them  by  famine ; 

By  restricting  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
America; 

By  sending  to,  and  continuing  in  America,  in 
time  of  peace,  an  armed  force,  without  and 
ag^nst  the  consent  of  the  people; 

By  granting  impunity  to  a  soldiery  instigated 
to  muitler  the  Americans ; 

By  declaring,  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  are  liable  for  offences,  or  pretended  offences, 
done  in  that  colony,  to  be  s^t  to,  and  tried  for 
the  same  in  England,  or  in  any  colony  whub 
lA4|f  Mnmt  hone  the  hrn^  if  a  jury  qf  the 


By  establishing  in  Quebec  the  Roman  Oatho- 
Bo  religion,  and  an  arbitrary  government,  in- 
stead of  the  Protestant  reUgi<m  and  a  free 
fovemment 

And  thus  America  saw  it  demonstrated,  that 
BO  faith  oo(^  to  be  pot  in  a  royal  proclamation ; 


for  I  must  observe  to  you  that,  in  the  year 
1768,  by  such  a  proclamation,  people  were  in- 
vited to  settie  in  Oanada,  and  were  assured  of 
a  legislative  representation,  the  benefit  of  the 
common  law  of  England,  and  a  f^  ^vem- 
ment.  It  is  a  misfoHune  to  the  public,  that 
this  is  not  the  only  instance  of  the  meffieacy  of 
a  royal  proclamation.  However,  having  given 
you  one  instance  of  a  fiulure  of  royal  mith  in 
the  northern  extremity  of  this  abused  conti- 
nent, let  it  suffice,  that  I  direct  your  attention 
to  the  southern  extremity;  respecting  which, 
the  same  particulars  were  in  the  same  manner 
promised,  but  the  deceived  inhabitants  of  St. 
Augustine  are  left  by  their  grand  Jury,  in  vain 
to  complain  and  lament  to  the  world,  and  yet 
scarcely  permitted  to  exercise  even  that  privi- 
lege distingmshin^  the  miserable,  that  royal 
faith  is  not  kept  with  them. 

The  proceedings  which  I  have  enumerated, 
either  immediate^  or  in  their  evident  conse- 
quences, deeply  affected  all  the  colonies :  ruin 
stared  them  in  the  face.  They  united  their 
counsels,  and  laid  their  just  complaints  before 
the  throne,  praying  a  redress  of  grievances. 
Bat,  to  their  astonishment,  their  dutiful  peti- 
tion for  peace  and  safety  was  answered  only  by 
an  actual  commencement  of  war  and  military 
destruction  I 

In  the  mean  time,  the  British  troops  that  had 
been  peaceably  received  by  the  devoted  inhabi- 
tants of  Boston,  as  the  troops  of  their  sotereiffti^ 
bound  to  protect  them!  fortified  that  town,  to 
imprison  the  inhabitants,  and  to  hold  that 
capital  against  the  people  to  whom  it  belonged! 
And  the  British  rulers  having  determined  to 
appeal  from  reason  and  justice,  to  violence  and 
arms,  a  select  body  of  those  troops  being  in  the 
night  suddenly  and  privately  marched  from 
Boston — at  Lexington,  on  the  19th  day  of 
April,  1775,  they  by  surprise  drew  the  sword 
of  civil  war,  and  plunged  it  into  the  breasts  of 
the  Americans  I  Agamst  this  horrid  ii\jnstice 
the  Almighty  gave  instant  judgment :  a  handful 
of  coun&y  militia,  badly  armed,  suddenly 
collected,  and  unconnectedly  and  irregularly 
brought  up  to  repel  the  attack,  discomfited  the 
regular  bands  of  the  tyranny;  they^ retreated, 
and  night  saved  them  from  total  slaughter. 

Thus  forced  to  take  up  arms  in  onr  own 
defence,  America  yet  again  most  dutifully  peti- 
tioned the  king,  tiiat  he  would  be  pleased  ^*  to 
direct  some  mode,  by  which  the  united  appli- 
cations of  his  fiuthftil  colonists  to  the  throne,  in 
presence  of  their  common  councils,  might  be 
improved  into  a  happy  and  permanent  recon- 
cilmtion ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time,  measures 
might  be  taken  for  preventing  the  fhrther  de- 
struction of  the  lives  of  his  msjesty's  subjects.** 
—But  it  was  in  vuni— The  petition  on  the 
part  of  millions,  praying  that  the  effusion  of 
olood  might  he  stated,  was  not  thought  worthy 
of  an  answer  I  The  nefarious  war  continued. 
The  ruins  of  Charlestown,  Falmouth  and  Nor- 
folk, towns  not  constructed  for  offence  or 
defence,  mark  tiie  humane  progress  of  the  royal 
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arms:  so  the  mins  of  Cartilage,  Corinth  and 
Knmantiam  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  jus- 
tice was  expelled  the  Roman  senate!  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fortitude  with  which  America 
has  endured  these  civil  and  military  outrages ; 
the  union  of  Her  people,  as  astonishing  as  un- 
precedented, when  we  oonsider  their  various 
manners  and  religious  tenets;  their  distance 
from  each  other;  their  various  and  clashing 
local  interests;  their  self-denial;  and  their 
miraculoui  sucoess  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war:  I  say,  these  things  all  demonstrate  that 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  on  our  side!  So  it  is 
apparent  that  the  Almiffhtv  Constructor  of  the 
universe,  having  formed  this  continent  of  mar 
teriab  to  compose  a  state  pre-eminent  in  the 
world,  is  now  making  use  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
British  rulers,  as  an  instrument  to  fashion  and 
arrange  those  materials  for  t^e  end  for  which, 
in  his  wisdoni,  he  had  formed  them. 

In  this  enlightened  age,  humanity  must  be 
particularly  shocked  at  a  recital  of  such  vio- 
lences ;  and  it  is  scarce  to  be  believed,  that  the 
British  tyranny  could  entertain  an  idea  of  pro- 
ceeding against  America  by  a  train  of  more 
dishonorable  machinations.  But,  nothing  less 
than  dbaolute  froqf  has  convinced  us  that,  in 
carrying  on  the  conspiracy  against  the  rights  of 
humanity,  the  tyranny  is  capable  of  attempting 
to  perpetrate  whatever  is  infamous. 

For  the  little  purpose  of  disarming  the  im- 
prisoned inhabitants  of  Boston,  the  king's 
general,  Gage,  in  the  face  of  day,  violated  the 
public  faith,  hy  himself  plight^l ;  and  in  con- 
cert with  other  governors,  and  with  John 
Stuart,*  he  made  every  attempt  to  instigate  the 
eavage  nations  to  toar  upon  the  southern  colonies^ 
indiscriminately  to  massacre  man^  woman  and 
child.  The  governors  in  general  have  demon- 
strated, that  truth  is  not  in  them ;  they  have 
enveigled  negroes  from,'  and  have  armed  them 
against  their  masters;  they  have  armed  brother 
against  brother — son  against  father  I  Oh  I  Al- 
mighty Director  of  the  universe  I  what  confi- 
dence can  be  put  in-  a  government  ruling  by 
such  engines,  and  upon  such  principles  of  vn- 
natural  destruction! — a  government  that,  upon 
the  21st  day  of  December  last,  made  a  law,  ex 
post  facto,  to  iustify  what  had  been  done,  not 
only  without  law,  but  in  its  nature  unjust  I — a 
law  to  make  prize  of  all  vessels  trading  in,  to, 
or  from  the  united  colonies — a  law  to  make 
slaves  of  the  crews  of  such  vessels,  and  to  com- 
pel them  to  bear  arms  against  their  conscience, 
their  fathers,  their  bluing  country  I  The 
world,  so  old  as  it  is,  heretofore  had  never  heard 
of  so  atrocious  a  procedure :  it  has  no  parallel 
in  the  registers  of  tyranny.    But  to  proceed — 

The  king^s  judges  in  this  country  refused  to 
administer  justice ;  and  the  late  governor,  Lord 
William  Campbell,  acting  as  the  king's  repre- 


*  A  sketch  of  ths  oarear  of  Capt  Stiuiit  to  gtTen  hj  Dr. 
BazuMj,  in  the  accoant  of  the  oonteeta  with  the  Indtons, 
which  to  embodied  in  hto  raluble  history  ot  Soath  Garolina. 
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sentative  for  him,  and  cm  his  behalf^  hAving  en- 
deavored to  subvert  tiie  omistitntioii  of  thii 
country,  by  breaking  the  original  oontraot  be- 
tween lung  and  peo^e,  attacking  the  people  hj 
force  of  arms ;  bavins  violated  the  fimdameiitiii 
laws;  having  carried  off  the  great  seal,  and 
having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  this  oolooy, 
he  abdicated  the  government. 

Oppressed  by  such  a  variety  of  enormona  in- 
juries, continental  and  local,  civil  and  military, 
and  by  divers  other  arbitrary  and  illegal  oourses ; 
all  done  and  perpetrated  by  the  assent^  com- 
mand, or  sufferance  of  the  king  of  Qreift 
Britain ;  the  representatives  of  South  Cardinal 
in  Congress  assembled,  found  themselvea  nadv 
an  unavoidable  necessity  of  establishing  a  farm 
of  government,  with  powers  legielatiVey  ezeoh 
tive  and  judicial,  for  the  good  of  the  people; 
the  origin  and  great  end  of  all  jnat  gorem- 
ment  For  this  only  end,  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick was  called  to  rule  over  us.  Oh  I  agoniziiig 
reflection  I  that  house  ruled  us  with  aworda,  flra 
and  bayonets  I  The  British  govenunent  ope- 
rated only  to  our  destruction.  Katore  cned 
aloud,  self-preservation  is  the  great  law — ^we 
have  but  obeyed. 

If  I  turn  my  thoughts  to  recollect  in  history, 
a  change  of  government  upon  more  oogent  rea- 
sons, I  say  I  know  of  no  change  upon  princi- 
ples so  provoking — oompell&g — JnatmaUe. 
And  in  these  respects,  eyen  the  umona  revoli- 
tion  in  England,  in  the  year  1688,  is  much  infl»- 
rior.  Ilowevcr,  we  need  no  better  anthori^ 
than  that  illustrious  precedent,  and  I  will  there- 
fore compare  the  causes  of^  and  the  law  upon 
the  two  events. 

On  the  seventh  of  February,  1688,  the  Loida 
and  Commons  of  England,  in  convention,  com- 
pleted the  following  resolution : 

^''Resolted,  That  King  James  the  second,  hair- 
ing endeavored  to  subvert  the  constitution  of 
the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  contract 
between  king  and  people ;  and,  by  the  advice 
of  Jesuits  and  other  wicKed  persons,  having  vio- 
lated the  fundamental  laws,  and  having  with- 
drawn himself  out  of  this  kingdom ;  has  ab^- 
cated  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  li 
thereby  vacant." 

Tliat  famous  resolution  deprived  James  of  his 
crown;  and  became  the  foundation  on  which 
the  throne  of  the  present  king  of  Great  Britain 
is  built — ^it  also  supports  the  edifice  of  govern* 
ment  which  we  have  erected. 

In  that  resolve  there  are  but  three  &cts 
stated  to  have  been  done  by  James:  I  will 
point  them  out,  and  examine  whether  thoee 
facts  will  apply  to  the  present  king  of  Great 
Britain,  witn  regard  to  the  operations  of  gov- 
ernment, by  him  or  his  representative,  immedi- ' 
ately  or  by  consequence  affecting  this  colony. 

The  first  fact  is,  the  having  endeavored  to 
subvert  the  constitution  of  uie  kingdom  by 
breaking  the  original  contract 

The  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  is  the 
second  fact;  and  in  support  of  these  two 
charges,  the  Lords  spiritnid  and  temponl  and 
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Oommoiui,  assembled  at  Westminster,  on  the 
twelfth  daj  of  Febroary,  1688,  declared  that 
James  was  gaUij. 

*'Bj  aasoming,  and  ezerdsing  s  power  of 
dispensing  with,  and  suspending  of  laws,  and 
the  execntion  of  laws,  without  consent  of  Par* 
liament: 

*'  By  committing  and  proeeonting  dirers  wor- 
thy prdates,  for  hnmbly  petitioning  to  be  ez- 
ensed  from  ooncorring  to  the  said  assumed 
power: 

"By  issuing  and  causing  to  be  executed  a 
oomndssion,  under  the  great  seal,  for  erecting  a 
ooort^  cdled  the  court  of  commissioners  for  ec- 
desJMtical  causes; 

^By  lerying  money  for,  and  to  the  use  of  the 
Grown,  by  pretence  of  prerogative,  for  other 
tfane,  mA  in  other  manner,  than  the  same  was 
granted  by  Parliament : 

^By  ndsing  and  keeping  a  standing  army 
within  this  kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  without 
eonsent  of  Pamament;  and  quartering  soldiers 
oontrary  tolaw: 

^'By  causing  several  good  subjects,  being 
Protestants,  to  be  disarmed,  at  the  same  time 
when  Papists  were  both  armed  and  employed 
contrary  to  law : 

**  By  violating  the  freedom  of  election  of  mem- 
bers to  serve  in  Parliament : 

"By  prosecutions  in  the  Oourt  of  King^s 
Bench,  for  matters  and  causes  cognizable  only 
in  Parliament;  and  by  divers  other  arbitrary 
and  Ulenl  courses.'' 

This  declaration,  thus  containing  two  points 
of  criminality — ^breach  of  the  original  contract, 
and  violation  of  fondamental  laws — I  am  to 
distinguish  one  fh>m  the  other. 

In  Uie  first  place  then,  it  is  laid  down  in  the 
best  Uw  authorities,  that  protection  and  subjec- 
tion are  reciprocal,  and  that  these  reciprocal 
doties  fbrm  the  original  contract  between  king 
and  people.  It  therefore  follows,  that  the  orig- 
inal contract  was  broken  by  Jameses  conduct  as 
above  stated,  which  amounted  to  a  not  afibrd- 
ing  due  protection  to  his  people.  And,  it  is  as 
dear,  that  he  violated  the  fundamental  laws, 
by  the  suspending  of  laws,  and  the  execution  of 
laws;  by  levving  money;  by  violating  the  firee- 
dom  of  election  of  members  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment; by  keepii^  a  standing  army  in  time  of 
peace ;  and  by  quartering  soldiers  contrary  to  law, 
and  without  consent  of  Parliament;  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  that  he  ^d  those  things  with- 
out consent  of  ths  lef^i$bUke  Amembly  chosen 
5y  the  PUBoarAL  auBonov  <(f  that  people^  over 
whom  such  doings  were  exercised. 

These  points,  reasonings,  and  conclusions. 
Mng  settled  in,  deduced  from,  and  established 
upon  parliamentary  proceedings,  and  the  best 
law  authorities,  must  ever  remam  unshaken.  I 
am  now  to  undertake  the  disagreeable  task  of 
fixamining,  whether  they  will  apply  to  the  vio- 
lences wmch  have  lighted  up,  ana  now  feed  the 
flames  of  dvil  war  in  America. 

James  the  Second  suroended  the  operations 
cf  laws— Qeorge  the  Tmrd  caused  the  charter 


of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  to  be  in  eflRsctannihi* 
lated;  he  suspended  the  operation  of  the  law 
which  fonneda  legislature  in  New  York,  vest- 
ing it  with  adequate  powers;  and  thereby  he 
caused  the  very  ability  of  making  laws  in  that 
colony  to  be  suspended. 

King  James  levied  money  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  representatives  of  the  people  caJled 
upon  to  pay  it — ^king  George  has  levied  money 
upon  America,  not  onlv  without,  but  expressly 
against  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of 
thepeople in  America. 

King  James  violated  the  freedom  of  dection 
of  members  to  serve  in  Parliament — King 
Oeorge,  by  his  representative.  Lord  William 
Campbell,  acting  ror  him  and  on  his  behalf^ 
broke  through  a  fundamental  law  of  this  coun- 
try, for  the  certain  holding  of  G^eral  Assem- 
blies; and  thereby,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  not 
onlv  violated  but  annihilated  the  very  ability 
of  holding  a  €^ne  ral  Assembly. 

King  James  in  time  of  peace  kept  a  standing 
army  in  Eng^d,  without  consent  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  among  whom  that  army 
was  kept — ^king  George  hath  in  time  of  peace 
invadea  this  continent  with  a  large  standing 
army  without  the  consent,  and  he  hath  kept  it 
within  this  continent,  expressly  against  the 
consent  of  the  representatives  of  tiie  people 
among  whom  that  army  is  posted. 

All  which  doings  by  king  George  the  Third 
respecting  America  are  as  much  contrary  to  our 
interests  and  welfare;  as  much  against  law, 
and  tend  as  much,  at  least,  to  subvert  and  ez- 
tirpate  the  liberties  of  this  colony,  and  of 
America,  as  the  similar  proceedings,  by  James 
the  Second,  operated  respecting  the  people  of 
England.  For  the  same  principle  of  law,  touch- 
ing the  premises,  equally  applies  to  the  people 
of  England  in  the  one  case,  and  to  the  people 
of  America  in  the  other.  And  this  is  the  great 
principle.  Certain  acts  done,  over,  and  imTect- 
ing  a  people,  against  and  without  tbbib  consent 
expreit^  by  thxmselves,  or  hy  bbpbksentatives 
qf  their  own  zlbction.  Upon  this  only  prin- 
ciple was  grounded  the  compldnts  of  the  people 
of  England — upon  the  Mme  is  grounded  the 
complaints  of  the  people  of  America.  And  hence 
it  clearly  follows,  that  if  James  the  Second  vio- 
lated the  fundamental  laws  of  En^^and,  (George 
the  Third  hath  also  violated  the  fhndamentu 
laws  of  America. 

Again — 

K&g  James  broke  the  original  contract  by 
not  affording  due  protection  to  his  subjects^  al- 
though he  was  not  diarged  with  having  seized 
their  towns  and  with  having  held  them  against 
the  people— or  with  having  laid  them  in  ruins 
by  his  arms— or  with  having  seized  their  ves- 
sels—or with  having  pursued  the  people  with 
fire  and  sword— or  with  having  declared  them 
rebels,  for  resisting  his  arms  levelled  to  destroy 
their  lives,  liberties  and  properties — but  George 
the  Third  hath  done  au  those  thin^^  against 
America;  and  it  is  therefore  undeniable,  that 
he  hath  not  afforded  due  protection  to  the  peo- 
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pie.  Wherefore,  if  James  the  Second  broke 
the  original  contract^  it  ia  nndeniable  that 
George  the  Third  has  also  broken  the  original 
contract  between  king  and  people ;  and  that  he 
made  use  of  the  most  violent  measures  by 
which  it  could  be  done — ^violences,  of  which 
James  teoi  guiltless.  Measures,  carrying  con- 
flagration, massacre  and  open  war  amidst  a 
people,  wnose  subjection  to  the  kinff  of  Great 
Britain,  the  law  holds  to  be  due  only  as  a  re- 
turn for  protection.  And  so  tenacious  and 
clear  is  the  law  upon  this  very  principle,  that  it 
is  laid  down,  su^ection  is  not  due  even  to  a 
king  dejurey  or  of  rights  unless  he  be  also  king 
d^  facto,  or  in  possession  of  the  executive 
powers  dispensing  protection. 

Again — 

The  third  fact  charged  against  James  is,  that 
he  withdrew  himself  out  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
we  know  that  the  people  of  this  country  have 
declared,  that  Lord  Wuliam  Campbell,  the  kins 
of  Great  Britain^s  representative,  ^^  having  used 
his  utmost  efforts  to  destroy  the  lives,  liberties, 
and  properties  of  the  good  people  here,  whom 
by  the  duty  of  his  station  he  was  bound  to  pro- 
tect, withdrew  himself  out  of  the  colony:" 
hence  it  will  appear,  that  George  the  Third 
hath  withdrawn  himself  out  of  this  colony,  pro- 
vided it  be  established,  that  exactly  the  same 
natural  conseouence  resulted  from  the  with- 
drawing in  each  case  respectively :  king  James 
personally  out  of  England  and  king  George  out 
of  Carolina,  by  the  agency  of  his  substitute  and 
representative.  Lord  William  Campbell.  By 
king  Jameses  withdrawing,  the  executive  magis- 
trate was  gone,  thereby,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
the  executive  magistrate  was  dead,  and  of  con- 
sequence royal  ffovemment  actuidly  ceased  in 
England :  so  by  king  George^s  representative's 
withdrawing,  the  executive  magistrate  was 
gone,  the  death,  in  law,  became  apparent,  and 
of  consequence  royal  government  actually  ceas- 
ed in  this  colony.  C^rd  William  withdrew  as 
the  king's  representative,  carrying  off  the  great 
seal  and  royal  instructions  to  governors,  and 
acting  for  and  on  the  part  of  h£  principal,  by 
every  construction  of  law^  that  conduct  became 
the  conduct  of  hZs  principal ;  and  thus,  James 
the  Second  withdrew  out  of  England  and 
George  the  Third  witlidrew  out  of  Soudi  Ca- 
rolina; and  by  such  a  conduct,  respectively, 
the  people  in  each  country  were  exactly  in  the 
same  degree  injured. 

The  three  uicts  against  king  James  being 
thus  stated  and  compared  with  similar  proceed- 
ings by  king  George,  we  are  now  to  ascertain 
the  result  of  the  ii\}uries  done  by  the  first,  And 
the  law  upon  that  point;  which,  being  ascer- 
tained, must  naturally  constitute  the  judgment 
in  law,  upon  the  result  of  the  similar  injuries 
done  by  the  last :  and  I  am  happy  that  I  can 
give  you  the  best  authority  upon  this  important 
point. 

Treating  upon  this  great  precedent  in  con- 
stitutional law.  the  learned  judge  Blaokstone 
declares,  that  the  result  of  the  facta  '^amounted 


to  an  abdication  of  the  government,  which  ab- 
dication did  not  affect  only  the  peraon  of  the 
king  hinuelf,  but  also,  aU  Mi  hnn;  and  ren- 
dered the  throne  absolutely  and  completelj 
vacant"  Thus  it  clearly  appears,  that  the  goT- 
emment  was  not  abdicated,  and  the  throne 
vacated  by  the  resolution  of  tiie  lords  and  com- 
mons ;  but,  that  the  resolution  was  only  decla- 
ratory of  the  law  of  nature  and  reason,  upon 
the  result  of  the  injuries  proceeding  fhm  the 
three  combined  facts  of  mal-admmistration. 
And  thus,  as  I  have  on  the  foot  of  the  .best 
authorities  made  it  evident^  that  G^rge  the 
Third,  king  of  Great  Britain,  has  endeavored 
to  subvert  the  constitution  or  this  country,  by 
breaking  the  oriffinal  contract  between  king 
and  people ;  by  the  advice  of  wicked  persona, 
has  violated  the  fundamental  laws^  and  haa 
withdrawn  himself  by  withdrawing  the  oon- 
stitutional  benefits  of  the  kingly  office,  and  his 
protection  out  of  this  count^:  from  sinch  a 
result  of  injuries,  from  such  a  conjuncture  of 
circumstances — the  law  of  the  land  authorizes 
me  to  declare,  and  it  is  my  duty  boldly  to  de- 
clare the  law,  that  George  the  Third,  king  of 
Great  Britain,  has  abdicated  the  government, 
and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant;  that  is, 
HE  HAS  NO  AurnoRrrr  oveb  us,  and  wb  owe  kg 
OBEDIENCE  TO  HIM. — ^Thc  British  ministers  §1- 
ready  have  presented  a  charge  of  mine  to  the 
notice  of  the  lords  and  commons  in  Parliament; 
and  I  am  nothing  loth,  that  Uiey  take  equal 
resentment  against  this  charge.  For,  supported 
by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  constitution, 
and  engaged  as  I  am  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  I 
fear  no  consequences  from  their  machinations. 

Thus,  having  stated  the  principal  causes  of 
our  last  revolution,  it  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  in 
meridian,  that  George  the  Third  has  injured 
the  Americ-ans,  at  least  as  grievously  as  James 
the  Second  injured  the  people  of  England;  but 
that  James  did  not  oppress  these  in  so  criminal 
a  manner  as  George  has  oppressed  the  Ame- 
ricans. Having  also  stated  the  law  on  the  case, 
I  am  naturally  led  to  point  out  to  you  some  of 
the  great  benefits  resulting  from  tiiat  revolu- 
tion. 

In  one  word,  then,  you  have  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  every  respect  preferable  to  the  mode 
under  the  British  authority:  and  this  will  most 
clearly  appear  by  contrasting  the  two  forms  of 
government. 

Under  the  British  authority,  governors  were 
sent  over  to  us,  who  were  utterly  unacquainted 
with  our  local  interests,  the  genius  of  tne  peo- 
ple, and  our  laws;  generally,  they  were  but  too 
much  disposed  to  obey  the  mandates  of  an 
arbitrary  ministry;  and  if  the  governor  behaved 
ill,  we  could  not  by  any  peaceable  means  pro- 
cure redress.  But^  under  our  present  happy 
constitution,  our  executive  magistrate  arises 
according  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  holv  writ — 
"  their  gtnemon  ihall  proceed  J¥cm  Ae  tnidet 
qf  tkem,^^  Thus,  the  people  have  a«*  opportu- 
nity of  choosiuff  a  man  intimatelv  acquainted 
witii  their  true  mterests,  tiieir  genius,  and  their 
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Iftws;  a  man  perfect!  J  disposed  to  defend  them 
against  arbitrary  mudstera,  and  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  that  people  fh>m  among  whom  he 
was  eleyated,  and  by  whom,  without  the  least 
diAonlty,  he  may  be  remdved  and  blended  in 
the  common  mass. 

Again,  nnder  the  British  authority  it  was  in 
effMt  declared,  tiiat  we  had  no  property ;  nay, 
Hurt  we  coold  not  possess  any;  and  &at  we 
bad  not  any  of  the  rights  of  homanitT'.  For 
man  who  knew  ns  not,  men  who  gained  in  pro- 
portioa  as  we  loet,  arrogated  to  themselves  a 

T^^  TO  BIND  ITS  DC  ALL  OASIS  WHATSOBYXBI 

Bvty  oar  oonstitntion  is  calculated  to  FREE  us 
ftom  foreign  bondage;  to  secure  to  us  our  pro- 
perty;  to  maintain  to  us  the  rights  of  humanity, 
and  to  defend  us  and  our  posterity  against  Bri- 
tish antiiority,  aiming  to  reduce  us  to  the  most 
alject  slavery  I 

Atfain,  the  British  authority  declared,  that 
we^ould  not  erect  fitting  mills ;  and  to  this 
mifust  law  we  implicitly  and  respectfully  sub- 
mitted, so  long  as,  with  safety  to  our  lives,  we 
ooold  yield  ol^dience  to  such  authority ;  but  a 
reeoluticm  of  Congress  now  grants  a  premium 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  such  mills. 
The  Britij^  authority  discouraged  our  attempt- 
ing to  manufacture  for  our  own  consumption ; 
hot  the  new  constitution,  by  authorizing  the 
disborsemeut  of  large  sums  of  money  by  way  of 
loan  or  premium,  encourages  the  making  of 
iron,  bar-steel,  nail-rods,  gun-locks,  gun-barrels, 
solpnur,  nitre,  gunpowder,  lead,  woollens,  cot- 
tona,  linens,  paper  and  salt 

Upon  the  whole,  it  has  been  tlie  policy  of 
the  British  authority  to  oblige  us  to  supply  our 
wants  at  their  market,  which  is  the  dearest  in 
the  known  world,  and  to  cramp  and  confine 
our  trade  so  as  to  be  subservient  to  their  com- 
merce, our  real  interest  being  ever  out  of  the 
qiMStion.  On  the  other  hana,  the  new  consti- 
titfion  is  wisely  adapted  to  enable  us  to  trade 
witih  foreign  nations,  and  thereby  to  supply  our 
wants  at  the  e?ieap€it  markets  in  the  universe ; 
to  extend  our  trade  infinitely  beyond  what  it 
baa  ever  been  known:  to  encourage  manu- 
factures among  us;  and  it  is  peculiariy  formed 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people,  from 
among  whom^  by  virtue  and  merit,  the  poobbst 
icAH  may  amve  at  thb  hiohbst  Diexmr. — Oh 
Carolinians  I  happy  would  you  be  under  this 
new  constitution,  if  you  knew  your  hi^py 
state. 

Possessed  of  a  oonstitntion  of  government 
founded  upon  so  generous,  equal  and  natural  a 
principle — a  government  expresslv  calculated 
to  make  the  people  rich,  powerfn],  virtuous 
and  hi^py,  who  can  wish  to  chan^  i^  to  return 
wider  a  royal  government^  the  vital  principles 
of  which  are  Sie  reverse  in  every  particular ! 
It  was  my  duty  to  lay  this  happy  constitution 
before  you,  in  its  genuine  li^t:  it  is  your  duty 
to  understand,  to  instruct  others,  and  to  de- 
tedit 

I  mi|^t  here  with  propriety  quit  this  truly 
faiqKMrtant  subject^  but  my  anxiety  for  the  puUic 


weal  compels  me  yet  to  detain  your  attention, 
while  I  make  an  observation  or  two  upon  ona 
particular  part  of  the  constitution. 

When  all  the  various  attempts  to  enslave 
America  by  fraud,  under  guise  of  law;  br 
military  threats;  by  famine,  massacre,  brea<» 
of  public  flEuth,  and  open  war:  I  say,  when 
these  things  are  considered  (m  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  the  constitution,  enressing 
that  some  mode  of  government  shoula  be  es- 
tablished, ^*  until  an  accommodation  of  the 
unhappy  differences  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  can  be  obtained;  an  event  whidL 
though  traduced  and  treated  as  rebels,  we  stiu 
ardentiy  desire :"  I  say,  when  these  two  points 
are  contrasted,  can  we  avoid  revering  the  mag- 
nanimity of  that  great  council  of  the  state,  who 
after  such  injuries  could  entertain  such  a  prin- 
ciple! But  the  virtuous  are  ever  generous. 
We  do  not  wish  revenge:  we  eamestiy  wish  an 
accommodation  of  our  unhappy  disputes  with 
Great  Britain;  for  we  prefer  peace  to  war. 
Nay,  there  may  be  even  such  an  accommodation 
as,  excluding  every  idea  of  revenue  by  taxation 
or  duty,  or  of  legislation  by  act  of  parliaments, 
may  vest  the  king  of  Great  Britain  with  such  a 
limited  dominion  over  us  as  may  tend,  Inma 
Jide^  to  promote  our  true  commercial  interests, 
and  to  secure  our  freedom  and  safety — ^the  only 
just  ends  of  any  dominion.  But,  while  I  dedare 
thus  much  on  the  one  side,  on  the  other  it  is 
my  duty  also  to  declare  that,  in  my  opinion, 
our  true  commercial  interests  cannot  oe  pro- 
vided for  but  by  such  a  material  alteration  of 
the  British  acts  of  navigation  as,  according  to 
the  resolve  of  the  honorable  the  Continental 
Congress,  will  "secure  the  commercial  advan- 
tages of  the  whole  empire  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  the  commercial  benefits  of  its  respec- 
tive members."  And  that  our  liberties  and 
safety  cannot  be  depended  upon,  if  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  should  be  allowed  to  hold  our 
forts  and  cannon,  or  to  have  authority  over  a 
single  re^^ment  in  America,  or  a  single  ship  of 
war  in  our  ports.  For  if  he  holds  our  forts,  he 
may  turn  them  against  m,  as  he  did  Boston 
agunst  her  proprietors;  if  he  acquires  our  can- 
non, he  mU  ^ectually  diearm  the  colony;  if 
he  has  a  command  of  troops  among  us,  even  if 
we  raise  and  pay  them,  enaeilei  are  Jhed  upon 
u$ — witness  Ireland  and  her  national  army. 
The  most  express  act  of  Parliament  cannot  give 
us  security,  for  acts  of  Parliament  are  as  eaeUy 
repealed  as  made.  Boyal  proclamations  are 
not  to  be  depcpded  upon,  witness  the  dieappoint- 
mente  of  the  inhdbitarUe  of  Quebec  and  at.  Au- 
ffuitme.  Even  a  change  of  ministry  will  not 
avail  us,  because,  notwithstanding  the  rapid 
succession  of  ministers  for  which  the  British 
court  has  been  famous  during  tlie  present  reign, 
yet  the  eame  ruinoue  policy  ecer  continued  te 
prevail  againet  Amertea.  In  short,  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  declare,  in  the  awfhl  seat  of  jus- 
tice and  before  Almighty  God,  that  in  my 
opinion  the  Americans  can  have  no  safety  but 
by  the  Divine  favor,  their  own  virtue,  and  their 
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being  so  pradent  as  hot  to  liatx  it  dt  the 
POWER  ot  thx  Bbitibh  sdudbs  to  uuujub  tbek. 
Indeed,  the  rninoos  and  deadly  i^Jnriee  reoeiyed 
on  onr  side,  and  the  Jealoories  entertained,  and 
which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  mnst  daily  in- 
crease against  ns,  on  the  other:  demonstrate  to 
a  mind  in  the  least  given  to  r6fleotio&  upon  the 
rise  and  fall  of  empires,  that  tme  reconcilement 
never  can  exist  between  Ghneat  Britain  and 
ijnerica,  the  latter  being  in  subjection  to  the 
former.  The  Almi^tj  created  America  to  be 
independent  of  Britain.  Let  ns  beware  of  the 
impiety  of  being  backward  to  act  as  instruments 
in  the  almighty  hand,  now  extended  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose,  and  by  the  completion  of 
which  alone,  Americai  in  the  natore  of  hmnan 


alBdrs,  can  be  secore  against  the  craft  and  Sn- 
mdioos  designs  of  SDDt  nuMns,  who  thddk 

HXB  raOflPSBITT  ABTD  POWXB  ALREADY  BY 

FAB  TOO  GREAT.  In  a  word,  our  {ridgr  nd 
political  safety  are  so  Uende^  that  to  leAise 
onr  labors  in  this  Divine  work,  is  to  reftiae  to 
be  a  great,  a  free,  a  piona,  and  a  happy  people! 
And  now,  having  left  the  importent  altenia- 
tiv^  political  happiness  or  wretchedneasi  nnder 
God,  in  a  great  aegree  in  yonr  own  handa^  I 
pray  the  Supreme  Arbiter  en  the  affidra  of  hmq 
so  to  direct  your  judgment,  as  that  yon  may 
act  affreeable  to  what  seems  to  be  his  win,  re- 
vealed in  his  miraculous  works  in  bdudf  of 
America,  Ueeding  at  the  altar  of  libert;yl 
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DooTOB  J08BFH  Wasbezt  was  bom  in  Boxbmy,  Hassachiuetts,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  Jnnei 
1741.  His  fionily,  for  as  many  gener^ons  as  any  thing  is  known  respecting  it,  had  been  settled 
at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  his  birthplace.  His  father  was  a  respectable  farmer,  who  had  held 
Mveral  mnnidpal  offices  in  the  town  where  he  resided,  and  was  esteemed  a  man  of  ''good  nn- 
dentaoding,  indnstrioos,  npright,  honest,  and  faithful, — a  serions,  exemplary  Christian,  and  a 
vseftd  member  of  society.^  Joseph,  after  finishing  the  usual  preparatory  studies  at  the  gram- 
mar-school of  his  native  town,  entered  Harvard  Oollege  in  1755,  where  he  sustained  the  charao- 
ter  of  a  youth  of  fine  understanding,  independent  deportment,  and  generous  principles.  Tho 
particular  incidents  relating  to  this  period  of  his  life  are  lost  to  history,  but  one  anecdote,  illus- 
trating the  fearlessness  and  energy  of  his  character,  being  left.  Several  students  of  Warren's 
daas  shut  themselves  in  a  room  to  arrange  some  college  affairs,  in  a  way  which  they  knew  was 
contrary  to  his  wishes,  and  barred  the  door  so  effectually  that  he  could  not  without  great  vio- 
lence force  it;  but  he  did  not  give  over  the  attempt  to  gam  admission,  for,  perceiving  that  the 
window  of  the  room  in  which  they  were  assembled  was  open,  and  near  a  spout  which  extended 
hoBi  the  roof  of  the  building  to  the  ground,  he  went  to  the  top  of  the  house,  slid  down  to 
the  eaves,  seized  the  spout,  and  when  he  had  descended  as  far  as  the  window,  threw  himself 
into  the  chamber  among  them.  At  that  instant  the  spout,  which  was  decayed  and  weak,  gave 
way  and  fell  to  the  ground.  He  looked  at  it  without  emotion,  said  that  it  had  served  lus  pur- 
pose, and  began  to  take  his  part  in  the  college  business.  After  graduating,  in  1759,  Warren 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  James  Lloyd,  a  distinguished  prac- 
titioner in  Boston,  and  soon  after  entered  into  practice.  In  1764,  when  the  small-pox  visited 
Boston,  he  was  very  sucoessfhl  in  his  treatment  of  that  disease,  which  at  that  time  was  consid- 
ered the  most  terrible  scourge  of  the  human  race.  This  success  won  him  many  friends,  the 
good  will  of  whom  he  never  lost,  and  his  practice  soon  became  extensive.  The  same  year  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Richard  Hootcm. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disturbances  in  the  coloniea,  consequent  upon  the  passage  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  Dr.  Warren  entered  the  arena  of  politics,  where  he  remained,  enlightening  the 
peofde  with  his  pen,  and  with  his  oratorical  reasoning  directing  public  sentiment  Among  the 
numerous  expresdons  of  his  opinions  at  this  period  is  the  following,  taken  from  a  private  letter 
addresMd  to  a  clerical  friend  iiii  England.  '*  Never  has  there  been  a  time,  since  the  first  settie- 
ment  of  America,  in  which  the  people  had  so  much  reason  to  be  alarmed,  as  the  present  The 
whole  continent  is  inflamed  to  the  highest  degree.  I  believe  this  country  may  be  esteemed  as 
truly  loyal  in  their  principles  as  any  in  the  universe ;  but  the  strange  project  of  levying  a  stamp 
dn^,  and  of  depriving  the  people  of  the  privileges  of  trials  by  juries,  has  roused  their  Jealousy 
and  reeentment  They  can  conceive  of  no  liberty  where  they  have  lost  the  power  of  taxing 
tiiemaelvee,  and  where  all  controversies  between  the  Grown  and  the  people  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  opinion  of  one  dependant;  and  they  think  that  slavery  is  not  only  the  greatest 
miifortime,  but  that  it  is  also  the  greatest  crime  (if  there  is  a  possibility  of  escaping  it).  Yon 
are  sensible  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  lutve  ever  been  aealous  lovers  of  their  dvil  and 
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religions  liberties.  For  the  ex^Joyment  of  these  thej  have  fought  battles,  left  a  pleasant  and 
populous  country,  and  exposed  themselves  to  all  the  dangers  and  hardships  in  this  new  world ; 
and  their  laudable  attachment  to  freedom,  has  hitherto  been  transmitted  to  posterit j.  *  *  * 
Freedom  and  equalit  j  is  the  state  of  nature ;  but  slavery  is  the  most  unnatural  and  violent  state 
that  can  be  conceived  o^  and  its  approach  must  be  gradual  and  imperceptible.  In  many  old 
countries,  where  in  a  long  course  of  years  some  particular  families  have  been  able  to  acquire  a 
very  large  share  of  property,  from  which  must  arise  a  kind  of  aristocracy, — ^that  is,  the  power 
and  authority  of  some  persons  or  fiamilies  is  exercised  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  property  of  the  people  in  general ; — had  America  been  prepared  in  this  manner 
for  the  Stamp  Act,  it  might  perhaps  have  met  with  a  more  favorable  reception ;  but  it  is  abeord 
to  attempt  to  impose  so  cruel  a  yoke  on  a  people  who  are  so  near  to  a  state  of  original  equality, 
and  who  look  upon  their  liberties  not  merely  as  arbitrary  grants,  but  as  their  unalienable,  eter- 
nal rights,  purchased  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  their  ancestors, — ^whioh  liberties,  though 
granted  and  received  as  acts  of  favor,  could  not,  without  manifest  injustice,  have  been  refhsed, 
and  cannot  now,  or  at  any  time  hereafter,  be  revoked."  *  Dr.  Warren  contributed  several 
spirited  articles  to  the  Boston  Gazette,  under  the  signature  of  A  True  Patriot,  In  his  letter  to 
Governor  Bernard,  published  in  that  journal,  in  February,  1768,  he  displays  his  characteristic 
decision  and  energy.  After  expressing  his  knowledge  of  the  govemor^s  enmity  to  the  province^ 
and  the  calumniation  heaped  upon  its  inhabitants  by  that  official,  he  concludes :  **  But  I  refrain, 
lest  a  fuU  representation  of  the  hardships  suffered  by  this  too  long  insulted  people  should  lead 
them  to  an  unwarrantable  revenge.  We  never  can  treat  good  and  patriotic  rulers  with  too  great 
reverence.  But  it  is  certain  that  men  totally  abandoned  to  wickedness  can  never  merit  our  re- 
gard, be  their  stations  ever  so  high. 

*  If  tuch  men  are  by  Grod  appointed, 
The  devil  msy  be  the  Lord's  ancMnted.'  * 

This  article  so  excited  the  governor  that  he  despatched  a  message  to  the  House,  and  another 
to  the  Council,  calling  their  attention  to  it  The  Council  pronounced  it  a  scandalous  libel;  but 
the  House  was  of  opinion  that  as  no  particular  individual,  public  or  private,  was  named^  it  could 
not  affect  the  majesty  of  the  king,  or  the  true  interests  of  the  colony.  It  was  also  laid  before 
the  Grand  Jury ;  but  that  body  made  no  presentment.  Thus  it  remained ;  its  author  receiving 
no  other  rebuke  than  the  opiniam  of  the  '*  royal  followers,"  who  called  it  "  a  most  abusive  piece 
against  the  governor."  Undaunted  by  the  decision  of  the  Council  and  the  friends  of  the  gover- 
nor. Dr.  Warren  continued  his  publications,  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  people.  "Every  so- 
ciety of  men,"  said  he,  "have  a  clear  right  to  refute  any  ui\just  aspersions  upon  their  characterii 
especially  when  they  feel  the  evil  effects  of  such  aspersions ;  and,  though  they  may  not  pursoe 
the  slanderer  from  motives  of  revenge,  yet  are  obliged  to  detect  him,  that  so  he  may  be  pre- 
vented from  injuring  them  agiun.  This  province  has  been  most  barbarously  traduced,  and  now 
groans  under  the  weight  of  those  misfortunes  which  have  been  thereby  brought  upon  it  We 
have  detected  some  of  the  authors :  we  will  zealously  endeavor  to  deprive  them  of  tiie  power  of 
injuring  us  hereafter.  We  will  strip  the  serpents  of  their  stings,  and  consign  to  disgrace  all 
those  guileful  betrayers  of  their  country.  There  is  but  one  way  for  men  to  avoid  bdng  set  up 
as  objects  of  general  hate,  which  \a — not  to  doterte  it^ 

Dr.  Warren  pronounced  two  orations  in  commemoration  of  the  massacre  perpetrated  in  King 
street,  Boston,  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  March,  1770.  The  first  was  delivered  at  the  Old 
South  Church,  in  1772.  For  this  effort  he  gained  little  i4)plause,  yet  the  fervor  he  displayed 
exerted  powerful  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  peoplct  On  the  occasion  of  the  second  or»- 
tion,  in  1775,  Warren  displayed  a  lofUer  spirit  and  a  greater  energy.  It  had  been  openly  avowed 
by  some  of  the  British  soldiery  then  in  Boston,  that  whoever  should  attempt  an  oration  v^poa, 
that  occasion  should  answer  for  it  with  Mb  life.    Undaunted  at  this  threat,  and  wishing  for  the 

*  A  oopj  of  thif  letter,  whieh  is  enrloadj  fllnitntlTt  of  tlio  fbite  of  pnbllo  fMHBg  la  Now  Xagload  upon  tte  mfeftiliC 
tht  Btemp  Aet,  Is  pnbUaliod  la  Lorin^i  **Boftoa  Oittton,"  with  hi  Moooat  of  iti  oilflB,  itooroiy,  A& 
t  HntohiiMon*!  Hlitoiy  ofHMnnhawtti  Bty,  ToL  Third,  pigt  MB. 
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honor  of  braving  it,  Warren  solicited  the  appointment  of  orator.  On  the  daj  appointed  for  the 
perfonnanoe,  the  Old  Sonth  Ohoroh  was  filled  to  excess.  The  pulpit  and  the  ayennes  leading  to 
it,  were  crowded  with  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  rojal  seryice.  To  prevent  confosion,  War- 
ren entered  from  the  rear  of  the  church  through  the  pnlpit  window,  and,  unaffected  bj  the  hos- 
tile arraj  before  him  and  around  him,  he  deliyered  the  oration,  with  a  firm  and  determined 
purpose.  '^The  scene  was  sublime,^  sajs  an  eloquent  modem  writer.  '*  A  patriot,  in  whom 
the  flush  of  jouth  and  the  grace  and  dignity  of  manhood  were  combined,  stood  armed  in  the 
aanotuary  of  God,  to  animate  and  encourage  the  sons  of  liberty,  and  to  hurl  defiance  at  their 
oppressors.  The  orator  commenced  with  the  early  history  of  the  country,  described  the  tenure 
by  which  we  held  our  liberties  and  property,  the  affection  we  had  constantly  shown  the  parent 
oountry,  boldly  told  them  how,  and  by  whom  these  blessings  of  life  had  been  violated.  There 
was  In  this  appeal  to  Britain — ^in  this  description  of  suffering,  agony,  and  horror,  a  calm  and 
high-eouled  defiance,  which  must  have  chilled  the  blood  of  every  sendble  foe.  Such  another 
hour  has  seldom  happened  in  the  history  of  man,  and  it  is  not  suipassed  in  the  records  of  na- 
tioiia.^ 

A  few  weeks  after  the  delivery  of  this  splendid  production,  Warren  entered  the  field  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  principles  he  had  avowed.  On  the  return  of  the  British  tipops  from  Oon- 
cord  and  Lexington,  in  April,  1776,  he  was  in  attendance  upon  the  Oommittee  of  Safety  at  West 
Cambridge,  and  when  they  approached,  he  went  out  in  company  with  General  Heath  to  repel 
Ihem.  A  sharp  engagement  ensued,  during  which  a  musket  ball  passed  so  near  the  temple  of 
Warren  as  to  cut  off  one  of  the  "long,  close,  horizontal  curls''  which,  according  to  the  fkshion 
of  the  times,  he  wore  above  his  ears.  The  people  were  animated  with  his  cool  and  determined 
bravery,  and  their  confidence  in  his  gallantry  and  talents  was  unbounded.  At  this  time  Warren 
was  the  President  of  the  Provincial  Gongress,  in  which  position  he  discovered  extraordinary 
powers  of  mind,  and  great  fitness  for  the  emergencies  of  the  times.  On  the  fourteenth  of  June 
he  was  chosen  a  m%}or-general  of  the  Massachusetts  forces.  Two  days  afterwards,  in  a  conver- 
sation with  Elbridge  Gerry,  respecting  the  determination  of  Congress  to  take  possession  of  Bun- 
ker's Hill,  he  said,  that  for  himself  he  was  opposed  to  the  measure,  but  as  the  m^ority  had  de- 
cided upon  it,  he  would  hazard  his  life  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Mr.  Gerry  remonstrated  with 
him,  and  concluded  by  saying,  "  As  surely  as  you  go  there  you  will  be  slain."  Warren  replied 
with  enthusiasm,  ^^Dulee  et  decorum  est  propatria  mori,^^ — It  is  pleasant  and  honorable  to  die 
for  one's  country.  These  principles  were  sealed  with  his  blood.  On  the  morning  preceding  the 
battie  he  was  at  Cambridge,  and  hearing  of  the  preparations  going  on  at  Charlestown,  he 
mounted  a  horse  and  rode  to  the  place.  He  did  not  arrive  at  the  battie-ground  until  the  enemy 
had  commenced  their  movements  for  the  attack.  As  soon  as  he  made  his  appearance  on  the 
field,  the  veteran  commander  of  the  day,  CoL  Prescott,  proffered  him  the  command,  but  he  de- 
clined taking  any  other  part  than  that  of  a  volunteer,  and  added  that  he  came  to  learn  the  art 
of  war  from  an  experienced  soldier,  whose  orders  he  should  be  happy  to  obey.  Borrowing  a 
musket  from  a  soldier  who  was  retiring,  he  mingled  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  where  his  ex- 
ample encouraged  the  troops  to  deeds  of  honor  and  bravery.  When  the  battle  was  decided  in 
fiivor  of  the  British,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Americans  commenced,  a  ball  struck  Warren  on  the 
head,  and  he  died  in  the  trenches.*  His  death  caused  the  deepest  sorrow  in  the  communis, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  so  noble  a  victim  produced  a  stronger  determination  on  the  part  of  the  colo- 
nists to  preserve  their  rights  and  liberties. 


•  AUtB*!  Btofi^bkil  DMtflMiy 
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This  oration  was  delivered  at  Boston,  Massa-  which  looks  with  Idndneas  on  the  feeblest  ef- 

chnsetts,  on  the  sixth  day  of  March,  IW,  in  fortsof  an  honest  mind.    _  ^^      , 

♦,•  «   ^4?  ♦v.^    ciDi/vrwi«.  ir.«../.*A»'  You  Will  not  now  expect  the  elegance,  the 

commemoration  of  the   "Bloody  Massacre  j^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  eni^tnring  st^^ elo- 

committed  in  King  street,  Boston,  on  the  even-  cmence,  which  charmed  you  wh^  a  LoveO,  a 

ing  of  the  fifth  of  March,  1770:  *  Church,  or  a  Hancock*  spake;  but  you  will 


Mt  EtIEB  HoNOBED  FBILOW-OTnZBNS 


B*  It  is   P^i™^^  ™^  ^  ^y^  ^^^  ^^  *  8^<^i^^  ^ual  to 
ictionof  *^?"^  ^  mourn  over  my  bleeding  country. 


month  of  September.  17M.  two  r^^ts  of     ^^^^^  hejoud  the  reach  of  contradiction.   And 
?.!Jt'Sir'^l^r^'^S^    no  man  or  body  of  men  can,  without  being 


not  without  *em^^^^  ^^  th^m  T^eeV  at  h^r  di^aT^^ 

you:  ^^^f^'^'^^^^^lJ.^^^^  received  from  the  hands  of  ciierand  unreason- 

am  under  to  obey  the  calls  of  my  oountrr  at  ail  ^^^j^  ^^^ 

times,  together  with  an  «nimati^  ^?!^^^  That  personal  freedom  is  the  natural  right  of 

of  your  Y'dulg^I^ci^  exhibite^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^           ^y,  or  an  ex^udve 

casions,  has  indaced  ^^^^^^^^^^^J^'  right  to  dispose  of  what  he  'has  honestly  ao- 

ing  as  I  am,  to  throw  myself  upon  that  candor  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  j^^^^^  necessarily  i^ 

^  toerefrom,  are  truths  which  common  sense  has 

BrItlAh  trooi»s, 

And  Carr,  arrived  at  Boston.    The  people  of  thet  town  de- 
sired 
Independence; 

i^o7liamph,*^de^ii^7^ed  VsuV         ^^  ?***  ^^^  t  ^^^  ^^  ."^^v^.  ^^  some  odmpaot 

itants  to  the  severe  dladpUne  of  a  garrison,  and  contlnnod  between  the  parties,  m  which  it  has  been  «X- 

their  enormltiee  by  abusing  the  people."    On  the  second  day  plicitly  and  freely  granted. 

of  March,  1T70,  a  quarrel  arose  between  two  soldiers  of  the  ^  If  I  may  be  indulged  in  taking  a  retrospeo- 

Wth  regiment,  and  the  workmen  at  a  ropewalk  not  fkr  dls-  tive  view  of  the  first  settlement  of  OUr  country, 

tant  from  the  barracks.  The  soldiers  being  repulsed,  soon  it  will  be  easy  to  determine  with  what  degree 

made  another  attack,  haying  increased  their  number  to  ten  of  justice  the  late  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 

or  twelve;  but  these  were  also  snocessftilly  resisted.    In  have  assumed  the  power  of  giving  away  that 

oonsequence  of  these  quarrels  the  soldiery  decUred  they  property,  which  the  Americans  have  earned  by 

would  be  avenged.    The  Ibllowing  aoeonnt  of  their  proeeed-  their  labor. 

ings  is  taken  hom  the  Boston  Chronicle,  of  March  8th,  17T0:  Qur  fathers,  having  nobly  resolved  never  tO 

"i^t  Monday,  about  9  o'clock  at  night,  a  most  unfortunate  ^^^T  the  yoke  of  despotism,  and  seeing  the  Ku- 

afWr  happened  in  King  street    The  sentinel  posted  at  the  fopean  WOrld,  at  that  time,  through  mdoleuce 

Custom  House,  being  surrounded  by  a  number  of  people,  ^^^^  cowardice,  falling  a  prey  to  tyranny,  brave- 

ealled  to  the  maln^ard,  upon  which  Captain  Preston,  with  j      ^^^^^  themselves   upou  the   bosom  of  the 

a  party  went  to  his  assUtance,  soon  alter  which  -ome  of  the  ^       determined  to  find  a  place  in  which  they 

p«ty  &^  by  which  the  following  persons  were  WUed :  ^^^^  ^^       ^^^  ft^cdom,  or  perish  in  the  glo- 

Samuel  Gray,  ~pen«ker,  a  "'^^  "^J^;f^  ricSs  attempt.    Approving  hekven  beheld  "Sie 

and  Mr.  James  CaldwelL    Early  the  next  morning  OH>taln     -.^^..x^   ^JL  A^^^fJ   - ?i.v^  ^  j 

Preston  was  committed  to  jaiU  «ul  the  same  da/lSi -ol-  ^^'''\^  ^^  ^^^^  ""^^  J?^  Y^^  "f^  ^ 

diers.    A  meeUng  of  the  inhabitant,  was  cdled  at  FaneuU  ClOUSly  preserved  it  until  the  chosen  families 

HaU  that  forenoon,  and  the  Ueutenant^vemor  and  eoundl  ^^^e  brought  in  safety  to  these  western  re- 

met  at  the  council  chamber,  wheie  the  Colonels.  Dalrymple  g»On»-      They  found  the  land  swarming  With 

and  Carr,  were  desired  to  attend,  when  it  was  concluded  savages,  who  threatened  death  With  every  kind 

upon,  that  both  regiments  should  go  down  to  the  barracks,  of  torture.     But  savages,  and  death  with  tor- 

at  Castle  William,  as  soon  as  they  were  ready  to  reoeive  ture,  were  far  less  terrible  than  slavery.    No- 

them."  thing  was  so  much  the  object  of  their  abhor- 

The  Amend  of  the  victims  of  the  msssawe  was  attended  renoe  as  a  tyrant^s  power.    They  knew  it  was 

the  8th  of  March.  On  this  occasion  the  shops  of  the  town  more  safe  to  dwell  with  man,  in  his  most  un- 

were  closed,  and  all  the  bells  were  ordered  to  be  tolled,  as  polished  state,  than  in  a  COUUtry  where  arbi- 

were  those  of  the  neighboring  towns.  The  procession  began  traiT  power  prevails.    Even  anarchy  itself,  that 

to  move  between  4  and  5  o^dock,  P.  M.,  the  bodiea  of  the  bugbear  hela  up  by  the  tools  of  power,  (though 

two  strangers,  Caldwell  and  AUuckt^  being  borne  from  trmy  to  be  deprecated,)  is  infinitely  less  danger- 

Faneuii  Hall,  and  those  of  the  other  victims,  from  the  red-  Q^g  ^  mankind  tiian  arbitrary  government. 

dence  of  their  farailles,-the  hearses  meeting  In  King  street,  Anarchy  can  be  but  of  a  short  duration ;    for, 

near  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  and  passing  through  the  main  ^Yiea  men  are  at  liberty  to  pursue  that  course 

street  to  the  burial-ground,  where  the  bodies  were  aU  de-  ^j^j^j^  ^  ^^^  conducive  tO  their  Own  happi- 

posited  in  one  vault    Patrick  Carr,  who  was  wounded  In  ^      ^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^^  .^     ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

^  a&ir,  died  on  the  i^th^d  was  buried  o»5*  ^^/^^  rudest  state  of  nature,  order  and  good  govern- 

the  same  vault  with  his  murdered  associates.    The  annlver-  ^                         do 

■ary  of  this  msssscre  was  celebrated  a&tai788»whem  the  piM-  — — • 

tloe  was  discontinued.  *  These  were  orators  of  preceding  yean. 
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tnent  most  soon  arise.  Bat  tyranny,  when  once 
established,  entails  its  corses  on  a  nation  to  the 
latest  period  of  time;  unless  some  daring  se- 
nins,  inspired  by  heayen.  shall,  nnappalled  by 
danger,  oravely  form  and  execute  the  arduous 
designs  of  restoring  Hberty  and  life  to  his  en- 
alayed,  murdered  country. 

The  tools  of  power,  in  every  age,  have 
racked  their  inventions  to  Justify  the  few  in 
sporting  with  the  hs|>pine6S  of  the  many ;  andL 
haviDff  fbund  their  sophistry  too  weak  to  hold 
mankind  in  bondage  have  impiously  dared  to 
force  religion,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Heaven,  to  become  a  prostitute  in  the  service 
of  helL  They  tausht^  that  princes,  honored 
with  the  name  of  Ohristian,  mi^ht  bid  defiance 
to  the  founder  of  their  faith,  might  pillage  pa- 
gan countries  and  delude  them  with  blood,  only 
because  they  boasted  uiemselves  to  be  the  dis- 
ciples of  that  teacher,  who  strictly  charged  his 
followers  to  do  to  others  as  they  would  that 
others  should  do  unto  them. 

This  country  having  been  discovered  by  an 
English  subject,  in  the  year  1620,  was  (accord- 
ing to  the  system  which  the  blind  superstition 
of  those  times  supported)  deemed  tlie  property 
of  the  Crown  of  England.  Our  ancestors,  when 
they  resolved  to  quit  their  native  soil,  obtained 
from  King  James  a  grant  of  certain  lands  in 
North  America.  This  they  probably  did  to  si- 
lence the  cavils  of  their  enemies,  for  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  but  they  despised  the  pretended 
right  which  he  claimed  thereto.  Certain  it  is, 
that  he  might,  with  equal  propriety  and  justice, 
have  made  them  a  grant  of  the  planet  Jupiter. 
And  their  subsequent  conduct  plainly  shows, 
that  they  were  too  well  acquainted  with  hu- 
manity, and  the  principles  of  natural  equity,  to 
suppose,  that  the  grant  gave  them  any  right  to 
take  possession ;  uiey,  therefore,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  natives  and  bought  from  them 
the  lands.  Nor  have  I  ever  yet  obtained  any 
information,  that  our  ancestors  ever  pleaded,  or 
that  the  natives  ever  regarded  the  grant  from 
the  English  Crown :  the  business  was  transact- 
ed by  the  parties  in  the  same  independent  man- 
ner, t^at  it  would  have  been,  had  neither  of 
them^  ever  known  or  heard  of  the  island  of 
Great  Britain. 

Having  become  the  honest  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  they  immediately  applied  themselves  to 
the  cultivation  of  it;  and  tiiey  soon  beheld  the 
virgin  earth  teeming  with  richest  fruits,  a  grate- 
M  recompense  for  their  unwearied  toil.  The 
fields  he^ok  to  wave  with  ripening  harvests, 
and  the  late  barren  wilderness  was  seen  to  blos- 
som like  the  rose.  The  savage  natives  saw, 
with  wonder,  the  delightM  change,  and  quick- 
\j  formed  a  scheme  to  obtain  Hiai  by  f^aud  or 
rorce,  which  nature  meant  as  the  reward  of  in- 
dustry alone.  But  the  illustrious  emigrants 
soon  convinced  the  rude  invaders,  that  they 
were  not  lees  ready  to  take  the  field  for  battie 
than  for  labor ;  and  the  insidious  foe  was  driven 
firom  their  borders  as  often  as  he  ventured  to 
disturb  them.    The  Crown  of  England  looked 


with  indifference  on  the  contest ;  our  ancestors 
were  left  alone  to  combat  with  the  natives. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe,  that  it  ever 
was  intended  by  the  one  party,  or  expected  by 
the  other,  that  the  grantor  should  defend  and 
maintain  the  grantees  in  the  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  the  lands  named  in  the  patents.  And 
it  appears  plainly,  fixnn  the  history  of  those 
times,  that  neitiier  the  prince  nor  the  people  of 
England,  thought  themselves  much  interested 
in  the  matter.  They  had  not  then  any  idea  of 
a  thousandth  part  of  those  advantages,  which 
they  since  have,  and  we  are  most  heartily  wil- 
ling they  should  still  continue  to  reap  from  us. 

fiut  when,  at  an  infinite  expense  of  toil  and 
blood,  this  widely  extended  continent  had  been 
cultivated  and  defended ;  when  the  hardy  ad- 
venturers justiy  expected,  that  they  and  their 
descendants  should  peaceably  have  enjoyed  the 
harvest  of  those  fields  which  they  had  sown, 
and  the  fruit  of  those  vineyards  which  they 
had  planted,  this  country  was  then  thought 
worthy  the  attention  of  tiie  British  minist^ : 
and  the  only  justifiable  and  only  successnil 
means  of  rendering  the  colonies  serviceable  to 
Britain,  were  adopted.  By  an  intercourse  of 
friendly  offices,  the  two  countries  became  so 
united  in  affection,  that  they  thought  not  of 
any  distinct  or  separate  interests,  they  found 
both  countries  flourishing  and  happy.  Britain 
saw  her  commerce  extended,  and  her  wealth 
increased;  her  lands  raised  to  an  immense 
value ;  her  fleets  riding  triumphant  on  the 
ocean ;  the  terror  of  her  arms  spreading  to 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  colonist  found 
himself  free,  and  thought  himself  secure:  he 
dwelt  under  his  own  vine,  and  under  his  own 
fig-tree,  and  had  none  to  make  him  afraid.  He 
knew,  indeed,  that  by  purchasing  the  manufac- 
tures of  Great  Britain,  he  contributed  to  its 
greatness :  he  knew  that  all  the  wealth  that  hia 
labor  produced,  centred  in  Great  Britain.  But 
that,  far  from  exciting  his  envy,  filled  him  witii 
the  highest  pleasure;  that  thought  supported 
him  in  all  his  toils.  When  the  business  of  the 
day  was  past,  he  solaced  himself  with  the  con- 
templation, or  perhaps  entertuned  his  listening 
family  with  the  recital  of  some  great,  some  glo- 
rious transaction,  which  shines  conspicuous  in 
the  history  of  Britain ;  or,  perhaps,  his  elevated 
fanc^  led  him  to  foretell,  with  a  &ind  of  enthu- 
siastic confidence,  the  glory,  power  and  dura- 
tion of  an  empire  which  should  extend  from 
one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other.  He  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  the  British  nation  risen  to  a 
pitch  of  grandeur,  which  cast  a  veil  over  the 
Koman  glory,  and,  ravished  with  the  preview, 
boasted  a  race  of  British  kings,  whose  names 
should  echo  through  those  realms  where  Cyrus, 
Alexander,  and  uie  Cssars  were  unknown; 
princes,  for  whom  millions  of  grateful  subjects 
redeemed  from  slavery  and  pagan  ignorance, 
should,  with  thankful  tongues,  ofifer  up  their 
prayers  and  praises  to  that  transcendently  great 
and  beneficent  being,  *^by  whom  kings  reign 
and  princes  decree  justice.*' 
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These  pleasing  oonneotions  might  have  con- 
tinued ;  these  delightsome  proopects  might  have 
been  every  day  extended;  and  even  the  reve- 
ries of  the  most  warm  imagination  might  have 
been  realized;  but,  unhappily  for  us,  unhap- 
pily for  Britain,  the  madnees  of  an  avaricious 
minister  of  state,  has  drawn  a  sable  curtain 
over  the  charming  scene,  and  in  its  stead  has 
brought  upon  the  sta^  discord,  envy,  hatred 
and  revenge,  with  civil  war  dose  in  their 
rear. 

Some  demon,  in  an  evU  hour,  suggested  to  a 
short-sighted  nnancier  the  hatefulproject  of 
transferring  the  whole  property  of  the  king^s 
subjects  in  America,  to  his  subjects  in  Britain. 
The  claim  of  the  British  Parllunent  to  tax  the 
colonies,  can  never  be  supported  but  by  such  a 
transfer;  for  the  right  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain  to  originate  any  tax  or 
grant  money,  is  altogether  derived  from  their 
oeing  elected  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to 
act  for  them ;  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
cannot  confer  on  their  representatives  a  right  to 
give  or  grant  any  thing  which  they  themselves 
have  not  a  right  to  give  or  grant  personally. 
Therefore,  it  follows,  mat  if  the  members  chosen 
by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  represent 
them  in  Parliament,  have,  by  virtue  of  their 
being  so  chosen,  any  right  to  give  or  grant 
American  property,  or  to  lay  any  tax  upon  the 
lands  or  persons  of  the  colonists,  it  is  because 
the  lands  and  people  in  the  colonies  are,  bona 
fide^  owned  by  and  justly  belonging  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain.  But  (as  has  been  before 
observed),  every  man  has  a  right  to  personal 
freedom ;  consequently  a  right  to  ei\joy  what  is 
acquired  by  his  own  labor.  And  it  is  evident 
that  the  property  in  this  country  has  been  ac- 
quired by  our  own  labor ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  to  produce  some  com- 
pact in  which  we  have  explicitly  given  up  to 
them  a  right  to  dispose  of  our  persons  or  prop- 
erty. Until  this  is  done,  every  attempt  of 
theirs,  or  of  those  whom  they  have  deputed  to 
act  for  them,  to  give  or  grant  any  pait  of  our 
property,  is  directly  repugnant  to  every  princi- 
ple of  reason  and  natund  justice.  But  I  may 
Doldly  say  that  such  a  compact  never  existed, 
no,  not  even  in  imagination.  Nevertheless,  the 
representatives  of  a  nation  long  famed  for  jus- 
tice and  the  exercise  of  every  noble  virtue,  have 
been  prevailed  on  to  adopt  the  fatal  scheme ; 
and  although  the  dreadful  consequences  of  this 
wicked  policy  have  already  shaken  the  empire 
to  its  centre,  yet  still  it  is  persisted  in.  Regard- 
less of  the  voice  of  reason ;  deaf  to  the  prayers 
and  supplications ;  and  unaffected  with  tlie 
flowing  tears  of  suffering  millions,  the  British 
ministry  still  hug  the  darling  idol;  and  every 
rolling  year  affords  fresh  instances  of  the  ab- 
surd devotion  with  which  they  worship  it 
Alas  I  how  has  the  folly,  the  distraction  of 
the  British  councils,  blasted  our  swelling  hopes, 
And  spread  a  gloom  over  this  western  hemi- 
qphore. 

The  hearts  of  Britons  and  Americana,  which 


lately  felt  the  generous  glow  of  mutual  confi- 
dence and  love,  now  bum  with  jealousy  and 
rage.  Though  but  of  yesterday,  I  recollect 
(deeply  affected  at  the  ill-boding  change)  tiie 
happy  hours  that  passed  whilst  Britain  and 
America  rejoiced  in  the  prosperity  and  great- 
ness of  each  other.  Heaven  grant  those  hal- 
cyon days  may  soon  return !  But  now  the  Briton 
too  often  looks  on  the  American  with  an  envi- 
ous eye,  taught  to  consider  his  just  plea  for  the 
ei\joyment  of  his  earnings,  as  the  ef»ct  of  pride 
and  stubborn  opposition  to  the  parent  country. 
Whilst  the  American  beholds  the  Briton  as  the 
ruffian,  ready  first  to  take  away  his  property, 
and  next,  what  is  still  dearer  to  every  virtuous 
man,  the  liberty  of  his  countiT. 

When  the  measures  of  administration  had 
disgusted  the  colonies  to  tiie  highest  degree, 
and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  had,  by  artifice 
and  falsehood,  been  irritated  against  AmericSi 
an  army  was  sent  over  to  enforce  submission  to 
certain  acts  of  the  British  Parliament  which 
reason  scorned  to  countenance,  and  which  place- 
men and  pensioners  were  found  unable  to  sup- 
port. 

Martial  law,  and  the  government  of  a  weU- 
regnlated  city,  are  so  entirely  different,  that  it 
has  always  been  considered  as  improper  to 
quarter  troops  in  populous  cities ;  frequent  dis- 
putes must  necessarily  arise  between  the  citi- 
zen and  the  soldier,  even  if  no  previous  an^nosi- 
ties  subsist.  And  it  is  further  certain,  from  a 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  mankind,  as  well 
as  from  constant  experience,  that  standing  ar- 
mies always  endanger  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
But  when  the  people,  on  the  one  part,  consid- 
ered the  army  as  sent  to  enslave  them,  and  the 
army,  on  the  other,  were  taught  to  look  on  the 
people  as  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  it  was  but  just 
to  fear  the  most  disagreeable  consequences. 
Our  fears,  we  have  seen,  were  but  too  well 
grounded. 

The  many  injuries  offered  to  the  town,  I  pass 
over  in  silence.  I  cannot  now  mark  out  the 
path  which  led  to  that  unequalled  scene  of  hor- 
ror, the  sad  remembrance  of  which  takes  tiie 
full  possession  of  my  souL  The  sanguinary 
theatre  again  opens  itself  to  view.  The  bale- 
ful images  of  terror  crowd  around  me ;  and  dis- 
contented ghosts,  with  hollow  groans,  appear 
to  solenmize  the  anniversary  of  the  finh  of 
March. 

Approach  we  then  the  melancholy  walk  of 
death.  Hither«let  me  call  the  gay  companion; 
here  let  him  drop  a  farewell  tear  upon  that 
body  which  so  late  he  saw  vigorous  and  warm 
with  social  mirth ;  hither  let  me  lead  the  ten- 
der mother  to  weep  over  her  beloved  son — come, 
widowed  mourner,  here  satiate  thy  grief;  be- 
hold thy  murdered  husband  gasping  on  the 
ground,  and  to  complete  the  pompous  show  of 
wretchedness,  brinff  in  each  hand  thy  infant 
children  to  bewail  their  father*s  fate— 4ake 
heed,  ye  orphan  babes,  lest,  whilst  your  stream- 
ing eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  ghastly  corpse,  your 
feet  ^ide  on  the  stones  bespattered  with  your 
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fkUier'sbrainil*  Enooffh;  this  tragedy  need 
not  be  heightened  bj  an  mfiiuit  weltenog  in  the 
blood  of  him  that  gave  it  birth.  Katnre,  re- 
luctant) shrinks  abeadj  from  the  view,  and  Uie 
dulled  blood  rolls  slowly  backward  to  its  foun- 
tain. We  wildly  stare  about,  and  with  amaze- 
ment ask  who  spread  this  min  aronnd  ns? 
What  wretch  has  dared  deUce  the  imaffe  of  his 
Godt  Has  haogh^  France,  or  cmel  Spain, 
sent  forth  her  myrmidons  t  Has  the  grim  sav- 
age roshed  again  fix>m  the  &r  distant  wilder- 
ness ;  or  does  some  fiend,  fierce  from  the  depth 
<tf  hell,  with  all  the  rancorous  malice  which  the 
^XMtate  damned  can  feel,  twang  her  destructive 
bow,  and  hurl  her  deadly  arrows  at  our  breast? 
Ko,  none  of  these— but,  how  astonishing  I  it  is 
the  hand  of  Britain  that  infiicto  the  wound  I 
The  arms  of  George,  our  riffhtfol  king,  have 
been  employed  to  shed  that  olood,  when  jus- 
tice, or  the  honor  of  his*  crown,  had  called  his 
•nUeets  to  the  field. 

tint  pity,  grie!^  astonishment,  with  all  the 
softer  movem^its  of  the  soul,  must  now  give 
way  to  stronger  passions.  Say,  fellow-citizens, 
what  dreadM  thought  now  swells  your  heav- 
ing bosoms;  you  fly  to  arms-— sharp  indigna- 
tion flashes  from  each  eye— revenge  gnashes 
her  iron  teeth— death  grins  a  hideous  smile,  se- 
cure to  drench  his  greedy  Jaws  in  human  gore — 
whilst  hovering  furies  darken  all  the  air  I 

But  stop,  my  bold,  adventurous  countrymen ; 
stain  not  your  weapons  with  the  blood  of  Brit- 
ons. Attend  to  reason^s  voice ;  humanity  puts 
in  her  daim,  and  sues  to  be  again  admitted  to 
her  wonted  seat,  the  bosom  of  the  brave.  Re- 
venge is  far  beneath  the  noble  mind.  Many, 
perhaps,  compelled  to  rank  among  the  vile  as- 
sassins, do  from  their  inmost  boius  detest  the 
barbarous  action.  The  winged  death,  shot  from 
your  arms,  may  chance  to  pierce  some  breast 
that  bleeds  already  for  your  injured  country. 

The  storm  subsides— a  solenm  pause  ensues— 
you  spare— upon  condition  they  depart.  They 
go— tney  quit  your  dty — they  no  more  shall 
give  offence.    Thus  doses  the  important  drama. 

And  could  it  have  been  conceived  that  we 
again  should  have  seen  a  British  army  in' our 
limd,  sent  to  enforce  obedience  to  acts  of  Par- 
liament destructive  of  our  liberty?  But  the 
royal  ear,  fiir  distant  fit>m  this  western  world, 
hM  been  assaulted  by  the  tongue  of  dander ; 
and  villains,  traitorous  alik»  to  king  and  coun- 
try, have  prevailed  upon  a  gracious  prince  to 
dothe  his  countenance  with  wrath,  and  to  erect 
the  hostile  banner  against  a  people  ever  affec- 
tionate and  loyal  to  him  and  his  illustrious  pre- 
decessors of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Our  streets 
are  asain  flUed  with  armed  men ;  our  harbor  is 
crowded  with  ships  of  war ;  but  these  cannot 
intimidate  us ;  our  liberty  must  be  preserved ; 
it  is  far  dearer  than  life— we  hold  it  even  dear 

*  AAer  Mr.  Onj  had  bMB  abot  throng  th*  body,  and  had 
MLoA  daad  on  tba  groimd,  a  baTonat  waa  poabad  tbroo^ 
bia  ikiiU;  part  of  tba  bona  baiag  brokaa,  bia  bratna  feU  oat 
^an  tba  pstamant 


as  our  allegiance ;  we  must  defend  it  against 
the  attacks  of  fridids  as  wdl  as  enemies ;  we 
cannot  suffer  even  Britons  to  ravish  it  from  ua. 

No  longer  could  we  reflect  with  generous 
pride,  on  the  heroic  actions  of  our  American 
forefatihers;  no  lonser  boast  our  origin  from 
that  far-famed  island,  whose  warlike  sons  have 
so  often  drawn  their  well-tried  swords  to  save 
her  from,  the  ravages  of  tyranny ;  could  we,  but 
for  a  moment,  entertain  the  thought  of  giving 
up  our  liberty.  The  man  who  meanly  will  sul^ 
mit  to  wear  a  sha^le^  contemns  the  noblest 
gift  of  heaven,  and  impioudy  affit)nts  the  God 
that  made  him  fi-ee. 

It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Roman  people,  which 
eminently  conduced  to  the  greatness  of  that 
state,  never  to  despair  of  the  conmionwedth. 
The  maxim  may  prove  as  salutary  to  us  now, 
as  it  did  to  them.  Short-sighted  mortals  see 
not  the  numerous  links  of  small  and  great 
events^  which  form  the  chain  on  which  tibe 
fate  of  kings  and  nations  is  suspended.  Ease 
and  prosperity,  though  pleasing  for  a  day,  have 
often  sunk  a  people  into  effeminacy  and  doth. 
Hardships  and  dangers,  though  we  for  ever 
strive  to  shun  them,  have  frequently  called  forUi 
such  virtues  as  have  commanded  the  applause 
and  reverence  of  an  admiring  world.  Our  coun- 
try loudly  calls  you  to  be  circumspect,  vigilant, 
active  and  brave.  Perhaps,  (all  gracious  heaven 
avert  it,)  perhaps,  the  power  of  Britain,  a  na- 
tion great  in  war,  by  some  malignant  influence, 
may  be  employed  to  enslave  you ;  but  let  not 
even  this  discourage  you.  Her  arms,  'tis  true, 
have  filled  the  world  with  terror ;  her  troops 
have  reaped  the  laurels  of  the  field ;  her  fleets 
have  rode  triumphant  on  the  sea ;  and  when, 
or  where,  did  you,  my  countrymen,  depart  in- 
glorious from  &e  field  of  fight  ?  You  too  can 
show  the  trophies  of  your  forefathers*  victories 
and  your  own ;  can  name  the  fortresses  and  bat- 
tles you  have  won ;  and  many  of  you  count  the 
honorable  scars  of  wounds  received,  whilst 
fighting  for  your  king  and  country. 

Where  justice  is  the  standard,  heaven  is  the 
warrior's  shidd:  but  conscious  guilt  unnerves 
the  arm  that  lifts  the  sword  against  the  inno- 
cent. Britain,  united  with  these  colonies  bv 
commerce  and  affection,  by  interest  and  blood, 
may  mock  the  threats  of  France  and  Spain; 
may  be  the  seat  of  universal  empire.  But 
should  America,  either  by  force,  or  those  more 
dangerous  engines,  luxury  and  corruption,  ever 
be  brought  into  a  state  of  vassdage,  Britain 
must  lose  her  freedom  also.  Ko  longer  shall 
she  sit  the  empress  of  the  sea;  her  ships  no 
more  shall  waft  her  thunders  over  the  wide 
ocean ;  the  wreath  shall  wither  on  her  temples ; 
her  weakehed  arm  shall  be  unable  to  defend 
her  coasts ;  and  she,  at  last,  must  bow  her  ven- 
erable head  to  some  proud  foreigner's  despotic 
rule. 

But  if^  fh>m  past  events,  we  may  venture  to 
form  a  judgment  of  the  future,  we  justly  mav 
expect  that  the  devices  of  our  enemies  wiU 
but  increase  the  triumphs  of  our  country.    I 
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muBt  indulge  a  hope  that  Britain's  liberty,  as 
well  as  ours,  will  eventuaUy  be  preserved  bj 
the  virtue  of  America. 

The  attempt  of  the  British  Parliament  to 
ndse  a  revenue  from  America,  and  our  demal 
of  their  right  to  do  it,  have  exdted  an  almost 
universal  inquiry  into  the  right  of  mankind  in 
general,  and  of  British  subjects  in  particular; 
the  necessary  result  of  which  must  be  such  a 
liberality  of  sentiment,  and  such  a  jealousy  of 
those  in  power,  as  will,  better  than  an  adaman- 
tine wall,  secure  us  against  the  future  approaches 
of  despotism. 

The  malice  of  the  Boston  port-bill  has  been 
defeated,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  by  giv- 
ing you  an  opportunity  of  deserving,  and  our 
brethren  in  this  and  our  sister  colonies,  an 
opportunity  of  bestowing  those  benefactions 
which  have  delighted  your  friends  and  aston- 
ished your  enemies,  not  only  in  America,  but  in 
Europe  also.  And  what  is  more  valuable  still, 
the  sympathetic  feelings  for  a  brother  in  dis- 
tress, and  the  grateful  emotions,  excited  in  the 
breast  of  him  who  finds  relief^  must  for  ever 
endear  each  to  the  other,  and  form  those  in- 
dissoluble bonds  of  friendship  and  affection,  on 
which  the  preservation  of  our  rights  so  evi- 
dently depend. 

The  mutilation  of  our  charter  has  made 
every  other  colony  jealous  for  its  own ;  for  this, 
if  once  submitted  to  by  us,  would  set  on  float 
the  property  and  government  of  every  British 
settlement  upon  the  continent.  If  charters  are 
not  deemed  sacred,  how  miserably  precarious  is 
every  thing  founded  upon  them ! 

Even  the  sending  troops  to  put  these  acts  in 
execution,  is  not  without  advantage  to  us.  The 
exactness  and  beauty  of  their  discipline  inspire 
our  youth  with  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  military 
knowledge.  Charles  the  Invincible  taught  Pe- 
ter the  Great  the  art  of  war.  The  battle  of  Pul- 
towa  convinced  Charles  of  the  proficiency  Peter 
had  made. 

Our  country  is  in  danger,  but  not  to  be  de- 
spaired of.  Our  enemies  are  numerous  and  pow- 
erful ;  but  we  have  many  friends,  determming 
to  be  free,  and  heaven  and  earth  will  aid  the 
resolution.  On  you  depend  the  fortunes  of 
America.  You  are  to  decide  the  important  ques- 
tion, on  which  rest  the  happiness  and  liberty  of 
millions  yet  unborn.  Act  worthy  of  yourselves. 
The  faltering  tongue  of  hoary  age,  calls  on  you 
to  support  your  country.  The  lisping  infant 
raises  its  suppliant  hands,  imploring  defence 
against  the  monster  slavery.  Your  fathers  look 
from  their  celestial  seats  with  smiling  approba- 
tion on  their  sons,  who  boldly  stand  forth  in 
the  cause  of  virtue ;  but  sternly  frown  upon  the 


inhuman  miscreant,  who,  to  secure  the  loaves 
and  fishes  to  himself^  would  breed  a  serpent  to 
destroy  his  children. 

But|  pardon  me,  my  fellow-oitizens,  I  know 
you  want  not  zeal  or  fortitude.  You  will  main- 
tain your  rights,  or  perish  in  tiie  generous  stmg* 
gle.  However  difiScult  the  oonuMit,  you  never 
will  decline  it  when  fr'eedom  is  the  prize.  An 
independence  of  Great  Britain  is  not  our  aim. 
No,  our  wish  is,  that  Britain  and  the  colonies 
may,  like  the  oak  and  ivy,  grow  and  increase  in 
strength  together.  But  whilst  the  infiituated 
plan  of  making  one  part  of  the  empire  slaves 
to  the  other  is  persisted  in,  the  interests  and 
safety  of  Britain,  as  well  as  the  colonies,  require 
that  the  wise  measures,  recommended  by  the 
honorable  the  Continental  Congress,  be  stead- 
ily pursued ;  whereby  the  unnatural  contest  be- 
tween a  parent  honored  and  a  child  beloved, 
may  probably  be  brought  to  such  an  issue,  as 
that  the  peace  and  happiness  of  both  may  be  es- 
tablished upon  a  lasting  basis.  But  if  these  pa- 
cific measures  are  ineffectual,  and  it  appears 
that  the  only  way  to  safety  is  through  fields  of 
blood,  I  know  you  will  not  turn  your  faces  from 
your  foes,  but  will,  undauntedly,  press  fbr- 
ward,  until  tyranny  is  trodden  under  foot,  and 
you  have  fixed  your  adored  goddess  liberty, 
fast  by  a  Brunswick's  side,  on  the  American 
throne. 

You  then,  who  have  nobly  espoused  your 
country's  cause,  who  generously  have  sacrificed 
wealth  and  ease ;  who  have  despised  the  pomp 
and  show  of  tinselled  greatness;  refused  the 
summons  to  the  festive  board;  been  deaf  to 
the  alluring  calls  of  luxury  and  mirth;  who 
have  forsaken  the  downy  pillow,  to  keep  your 
vigils  by  the  midnight  lamp  for  the  salvation  of 
your  invaded  country,  that  you  might  break 
the  fowler's  snare,  and  disappoint  the  vulture 
of  his  prey — ^you  then  will  reap  that  harvest  of 
renown  which  you  so  lustly  have  deserved. 
Your  country  shall  pay  her  gratefrd  tribute  of 
applause.  Even  the  children  of  your  most  in- 
veterate enemies,  ashamed  to  tell  fr^m  whom 
they  sprang,  while  they,  in  secret,  curse  their 
stupid,  cruel  parents,  shall  join  the  general  voice 
of  gratitude  to  those  who  broke  the  fetters  which 
their  fathers  forged. 

Having  redeemed  your  country,  and  secured 
the  blessing  to  future  generations,  who,  fired  by 
your  example,  shall  emulate  your  virtues,  and 
learn  from  you  the  heavenly  art  of  making  mil- 
lions happy ;  with  heartfelt  loy,  with  trans- 
ports all  your  own,  you  cry,  the  glorious  work 
IS  done;  then  drop  the  mantle  to  some  young 
Elisha,  and  take  your  seats  with  kindred  spirits 
in  your  native  skies  1 


JAMES  WILSON. 

The  illnstrioiui  sabject  of  this  sketch  holds  a  prominent  position  in  the  annals  of  America; 
more  especiallj  in  those  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  born,  some  time  in  the  jear  1742,  of  respect- 
able, parents,  who  resided  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Andrews,  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotiand. 
After  receiving  an  excellent  classical  edncation  at  .the  several  nniversities  of  St  Andrews,  Glas- 
gow, and  Edinburgh,  he  finished  his  studies  in  rhetoric  and  logic  under  the  tuition  of  the  world- 
renowned  Doctors  BlsiT  and  Watts.  Soon  after  the  completion  of  these  studies,  he  resolved  to 
emigrate  to  America,  and  endeavor,  by  the  proper  exercise  of  his  talents  and  industry,  to  realiie 
that  independence  which  his  own  country  could  not  afford.  Having  landed  at  New  York,  he 
travelled  to  Philadelphia,  which  place  he  reached  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1766.  He  was 
then  about  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Through  the  influence  of  letters  of  high  recommendation 
he  had  brought  to  some  of  the  eminent  men  of  Philadelphia,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Richard 
Peters,  rector  of  Christ  and  St  Peter^s  churches,  he  was  appointed  an  usher  in  the  college  of 
that  dty,  in  which  position  he  remained  but  a  few  months. 

Subsequently  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  the  celebrated  John  Dickinson, 
and  after  two  years  of  serious  and  laborious  application,  he  was  admitted  to  practice,  and  set- 
tled in  Beading,  Pennsylvania.  Soon  after  he  removed  to  Carlisle,  in  the  same  State,  where  he 
became  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  acquired  considerable  practice.  At  this  place  an  inci 
dent  occurred,  which  gave  him  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  first  men  of  the  province, 
and  also  gained  him  great  celebrity  as  an  advocate.  An  important  land  cause,  between  the 
proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  and  one  Samuel  Wallace,  an  extensive  land  dealer,  came  on  for 
trial  in  one  of  the  county  courts.  Mr.  Wilson  was  retained  by  the  latter,  and  Mr.  Chew,  the 
attorney-general,  appeared  for  the  proprietaries.  It  was  particularly  noticed  by  the  persons  in 
court,  that  the  attorney-general  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Mr.  Wilson  soon  after  he  commenced  hia 
argument,  and  gased  at  him  with  wonder  and  admiration  until  he  had  concluded.  So  success- 
fully did  he  manage  the  cause,  that  his  associates  thought  it  needless  to  add  to  his  remarks. 
BefOTe  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  court,  he  was  retained  in  another  similar  cause ;  and  his 
standing  at  the  bar  was  thereafter  prominent  and  unalterable.  While  a  resident  of  Carlisle,  he 
was  chosen  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  militia,  and  the  public  stores  at  that  place  were  commit- 
ted to  his  care;  but  he  never  was  in  active  service. 

Mr.  Wilson  seems  to  have  inherited  a  propensity  for  speculation  from  his  father,  who,  it 
appears,  was  '*  continually  led  on  by  the  bright  promises  of  adventures,  and  was  a  constant 
pecuniary  sufferer."  Kotwithstandi9g  the  extensive  support  and  patronage  he  received  from 
the  public,  he  frequently  became  embarrassed  by  the  unfortunate  terminations  of  his  speculations, 
and  suffered  the  severest  privations.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  these  sufferings,  it  was  his  constant 
oare  to  remit  the  littie  he  could  spare  to  his  mother  in  Scotland,  who  had  been  left  in  limited 
drcumstances  on  the  death  of  her  husband.  To  the  day  of  her  death,  he  manifested  an  earnest 
and  commendable  solicitude  for  her  comfort,  and  used  every  method  in  his  power  to  alleviate 
her  wants  and  smooth  her  downward  path  to  the  tomb. 

When  the  British  minisiry  commenced  its  oppressions,  the  political  career  of  Mr.  Wilson  be- 
gan.   Although  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  he  was  American  in  his  principles.    He  wrote  freely  and 
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powerfully  in  favor  of  American  rights,  and  never  swerved  from  his  zealous  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  the  colonists.  A  few  months  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Continental  OongreM  ia 
1774,  he  was  a  meroher  of  the  provincial  convention  of  Pennsylvania,  which  had  convened  to 
concert  plans  to  redress  the  wrongs  imposed  upon  the  colonies.  During  the  session  of  this  con- 
vention ho  exhibited  such  splendid  talents  and  lofty  patriotism,  that  he  was  nominated  a  dele- 
gate to  the  national  assembly,  with  his  old  law  teacher,  John  Dickinson.  His  appointment  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Joseph  Galloway,*  who  had  long  been  a  bitter  opponent,  and  he  was  de- 
feated ;  but  on  the  sixth  of  May  of  the  next  year  (1775),  he  was  elected  and  took  his  seat  He 
continued  in  the  Congress  until  September,  1777,  when  by  the  intrigues  and  machinations  of  his 
political  enemies  he  was  superseded.  About  this  period  he  removed  fh>m  Carlisle  to  AnnapoiiSi 
Maryland,  where  he  remained  but  one  year,  after  which  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  which 
place  thereafter  became  his  permanent  abode.  On  the  fifth  of  June,  1779,  Mr.  Gerard,  the  first 
minister  plenipotentiary  from  France,  appointed  Mr.  Wilson  advocate-general  of  the  French 
nation  in  the  United  States.  Congress  was  notified  of  his  appointment  on  the  fifteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, of  the  same  year,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  February,  1781,  the  King  of  France  issaed 
letters  patent  confirming  it  The  duties  of  this  of&oe  Mr.  Wilson  fulfilled  to  the  satisfactioii  ot 
the  king,  and  at  the  dose  of  his  service  he  was  rewarded  by  that  monarch  with  ten  thousand 
livres. 

Notwithstanding  his  eminent  services  to  the  colonies,  Mr.  Wilson  became  the  object  and  vio- 
tim  of  political  intrigue.  His  enemies  charged  him  with  oppo^ng  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, but  the  fact  of  his  signing  that  instrument  shows  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  colonists,  however  he  may  have  manifested  that  sincerity  before  the  decla- 
ration. In  the  year  1779,  the  life  of  Mr.  Wilson  was  put  in  great  danger  by  a  band  of  heated 
partisans,  under  the  pretext  of  his  holding  sentiments  inimical  to  popular  institutions.  At  that 
time  party  spirit  in  Pennsylvania  had  taken  a  consistency,  and  politicians  were  divided  into  oon- 
Btitutionalists  and  republicans.  The  first  adhered  to  the  constitution  already  formed^  which  was 
reprobated  by  the  others  for  its  total  deficiency  in  checks  and  counterbalancing  powers,  thence 
tending,  as  it  was  alleged,  to  rash  and  oppressive  proceedings.  The  term  reptiblioafu  was  em- 
braced OS  recognizing  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  and  as  indicative,  perhaps,  of  tenets, 
which  admitted  the  utility  of  modifications  and  restraints  in  a  system  resting  upon  the  broad 
basis  of  general  suffrage  and  popular  sovereignty.  Mr.  Wilson  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
republican  party,  and  through  the  artful  designs  of  his  opponents  in  the  constitutional  party,  he 
had  become  particularly  obnoxious.  He  was  charged  in  his  professional  character  with  defend- 
ing torieSy  and  befriending  the  foes  to  the  principles  on  which  the  opposition  to  the  claims  of 
Great  Britain  was  founded.  The  affair  of  ^'^  FartWiUar^^^  as  his  house  was  thereafter  denomi- 
nated, arose  from  this  opinion,  of  which  those  who  designed  that  transaction  took  advantage  for 
party  purposes. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  1779,  a  ooomiittee,  appointed  at  a  town  meeting,  regulated 
the  prices  of  rum,  salt,  sugar,  coffee,  fiour,  &o. — ^a  measure  which  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
importers.  Robert  Morris,  Blair  McClenachen,  John  Willcocks,  and  a  number  of  other  stanch 
whigs,  had  a  quantity  of  these  articles  in  their  stores,  which  they  refused  to  dispose  of  at  the 
regulated  prices.  About  the  last  of  the  month,  a'great  number  of  the  lower  class  firom  the  oitj 
and  liberties  collected,  and  marched  through  the  city,  threatening  to  break  open  the  stores, 
distribute  the  goods,  and  punish  those  who  ref^ised  to  open  their  warehouses.  On  the  momiog 
of  the  4th  of  October,  placards  were  posted,  menacing  Robert  Morris,  Blair  McClenachaa,  and 
many  others :  Mr.  Wilson  was  proscribed  by  the  mobility,  for  having  exercised  his  professional 

*  JoMph  Oa11ow»7  WM  »  member  of  the  PennijlTiiiU  AmmMj  in  1764,  ud  after  having  been  speaker  of  that  bod]r 
far  iOTeral  aeaeloni,  he  waa  ai»pointed  a  delegate  to  the  Congreaa  cmT  1774  He  afterwards  deserted  the  AmerloaaeaMai 
joining  the  British  at  New  York,  in  I>eoember,  1778,  and  remained  with  the  army  till  Jane,  1778.  In  1779  ho  w«  ox- 
amined  before  the  Honse  of  Cknnmons  on  the  transactions  in  America,  and  his  representations  did  not  add  much  to  tbm 
«redit  of  the  British  ofBcera.  He  was  the  author  of  seTeral  important  pq>er8  relattre  to  the  reTolntionarj  war.  Us  d»- 
Isetton  was  very  severely  eommented  on  by  his  Mends,  whose  eaose  he  had  deserted.  Stiles,  in  his  manoseript  diaiy, 
aader  the  date  of  Oetober  1st,  177S,  says:  **Mr.  Galloway  haa  also  ftllen  ftom  a  great  hei|^t  into  oontompt  aad  laft^VS 
>«t  ha  never  was  entirely  eonflded  in  sa  a  thorough  son  of  liberty."   He  died  at  London  in  1806. 
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doly.fts  a  lawjer,  in  behalf  of  certain  persons  who  had  been  prosecuted  for  treason;  and  the 
pwushment  decreed  for  his  crime,  was  banishment  to  the  enemy,  yet  in  New  York.  But  this 
was  not  the  real  cause  which  produced  so  lamentable  an  instance  of  popular  delusion :  that  was 
to  be  found  in  the  superior  talents  and  respectability  of  the  republican  party.  The  gentlemen 
threatened  determined  to  defend  themsdves,  and  with  a  number  of  their  friends,  to  the  amount 
of  about  thirty  or  forty,  took  post  at  the  south-west  comer  of  Walnut  and  Third  streets,  in  a 
hQiiBe  belonging  to  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Wibon:  it  was  then  a  large,  old-fashioned  brick 
building,  with  an  eztensiye  garden  on  Third  and  Walnut  streets.  Among  those  in  the  house 
were  Messrs.  Wilson,  Morris,  Burd,  George  Clymer,  Daniel  Clymer,  John  T.  MifiSin,  Allen 
MeLean,  Sharp  Delany,  George  Campbell,  Paul  Beck,  Thomas  Lawrence,  Andrew  Robinson, 
John  Potts,  Samuel  G.  Morris,  Captain  Campbell,  and  Generals  Mifflin,  Nichols,  and  Thomson. 
Tliey  were  provided  with  arms,  but  their  stock  of  ammunition  was  very  small.  While  the  mob 
was  marohing  down,  General  Nichols  and  Daniel  Clymer  proceeded  hastily  to  the  arsenal  at 
Oarpentera'  Hall,  and  filled  their  pockets  with  cartridges :  this  constituted  their  whole  supply. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  mob  and  militia — ^for  no  regular  troops  took  part  in  the  riot — assembled 
on  the  oommons,  while  a  meeting  of  the  principal  citizens  took  place  at  the  coffee-house.  A 
dspotation  was  sent,  to  endeavor  to  prevail  on  them  to  disperse,  but  without  effect  The  first 
tnoip  of  city  cavalry,  being  apprised  of  what  was  going  forward,  and  anxious  for  the  safety  of 
their  ibllow-dtizens,  assembled  at  their  stables,  a  fixed  place  of  rendezvous,  and  agreed  to  have 
their  horses  saddled,  and  ready  to  mount  at  a  moments  warning.  Notice  was  to  be  given  to  as 
many  members  as  could  be  found ;  and  a  part  was  to  assemble  in  Dock,  below  Second  street, 
and  join  the  party  at  the  stables.  For  a  time  a  deceitful  calm  prevailed ;  at  the  hour  of  dinner, 
the  members  of  the  troop  retired  to  theu*  respective  homes,  and  the  rebels  seized  the  opportunity 
to  march  into  the  city.  The  armed  men  amounted  to  two  hundred,  and  were  conmianded  by 
MiDb,  a  North  Carolina  captain ;  Faulkner,  a  ship-joiner ;  Pickering,  a  tailor ;  and  one  Bonham, 
a  man  of  low  character.  They  marched  down  Chestnut  to  Second  street— down  Second  to 
Walnut — and  up  Walnut  to  Mr.  Wilson's  house,  with  drums  beating,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon 
They  immediately  conmienced  firing  on  the  house,  which  was  warmly  returned  by  the  garrison. 
Finding  they  could  make  no  impression,  the  mob  procured,  from  a  blacksmith^s  shop  in  the 
neighborhood,  a  crowbar  and  sledge,  and  proceeded  to  force  the  door.  At  the  critical  moment, 
when  the  door  yielded  to  their  efforts,  the  horse  made  their  appearance :  had  they  succeeded  in 
effecting  an  entrance,  every  individual  in  the  house  would,  doubtless,  have  been  murdered. 

After  the  troop  had  retired,  a  few  of  the  members,  having  received  intelligence  that  the  mob 
were  marching  into  town,  hastened  to  the  established  rendezvous.  Collecting  thus  by  mere 
aeeident,  their  number  only  amounted  to  9eten;  these  were.  Major  Lennox,  M^or  Nichols, 
Mii^  William  Nichols,  Thomas  Morris,  Alexander  Nesbitt,  Isaac  Coxe,  and  Thomas  Leiper. 
This  small  body  resolved  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  their  fellow-citizens.  On  their  route  they 
were  Joined  by  two  troopers  belonging  to  Colonel  Bayler's  regiment,  quartered  at  Bristol ;  and 
toming  rapidly  and  suddenly  round  the  comer  of  Chestnut  street,  they  charged  the  mob.  When 
the  cry  of  ^  the  horse !  the  horse  I ''  was  raised,  the  rioters,  ignorant  of  their  numbers,  dispersed 
In  every  direction,  but  not  before  two  other  detachments  of  the  first  troop  had  reached  the 
seene.  Many  of  Uiem  were  arrested,  delivered  to  the  civil  authority,  and  committed  to  prison ; 
and  as  the  sword  was  very  freely  used,  a  considerable  number  were  severely  wounded.  One 
man  and  one  boy  were  killed  in  the  streets:  in  the  house.  Captain  Campbell  was  killed,  and 
Mr.  MifSin  and  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Morris  were  wounded.  The  troop  patrolled  the  streets  the  greater 
pert  of  the  night  The  cilizens  turned  out  en  nuuse,  and  placed  a  guard  at  the  powder  magazine 
and  the  araenaL  It  was  some  days  before  order  was  restored ;  and  the  troop,  from  the  part 
they  had  taken,  found  it  necessary  to  keep  much  together,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
■el  in  aopport  of  each  other.  M^jor  Lennox  was  particularly  marked  out  for  destruction.  He 
retired  to  his  house  at  Germantown.  The  mob  followed,  and  surrounded  it  during  the  night, 
end  prepared  to  foroe  an  entrance.  Anxious  to  gain  time,  he  pledged  his  honor  that  he  would 
open  the  door  as  soon  as  daylight  i^peared.  In  the  mean  time,  he  contrived  to  despatch  an 
Intrepid  woman,  who  lived  in  his  &mily,  to  the  city  for  assistance;  and  a  party  of  the  first  troop' 
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arrlTed  in  season  to  protect  their  comrade;  but  he  was  c(»npelled  to  retom  to  town  for  aaftty. 
He  was  for  a  number  of  jears  saluted  in  the  market  by  the  title  of  ^'brother  botcher,*'  owing 
in  part  to  his  having  been  without  a  coat  on  the  day  of  the  riot :  haying  on  a  long  coat,  he 
was  obliged  to  cast  it  aside,  to  prevent  being  dragged  from  his  horse. 

The  gentlemen  who  had  comprised  the  garrison  were  advised  to  leave  the  oitj,  where  their 
lives  were  endangered.  General  Mifflin,  and  about  thirty  others,  accordingly  met  at  Mr.  Gray'b 
house,  about  five  miles  below  Gray^s  ferry,  where  a  council  was  called,  and  it  was  reeolTed  to 
return  to  town  without  any  appearance  of  intimidation.  But  it  was  deemed  expedient  that 
Mr.  Wilson  should  absent  himself  for  a  time;  the  others  continued  to  walk  as  usual  in  publio, 
and  attended  the  funeral  of  the  unfortunate  Captain  CampbelL  Thus  ended  the  disgraoeM 
affair.* 

In  1781,  Mr.  Wilson  was  appointed  by  Congress  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Nortb 
America,  which  institution  had  been  designed  by  the  celebrated  financier,  Robert  Morris,  for 
the  purpose  T)f  supporting  the  finances  of  the  United  States.  On  the  12th  of  November,  1782, 
he  was  re-elected  to  Congress,  and  the  same  year,  the  President  and  Council  of  Pennsylvania 
appointed  him  one  of  the  councillors  and  agents,  in  the  celebrated  controversy  existing  between 
that  State  and  Cpnnecticut,  relative  to  the  lands  at  Wyoming.  The  successfid  result  of  this 
dispute  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania,  was  in  some  degree  attributable  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  WIImhi. 
Again,  in  1765,  he  was  elected  to  Congress ;  and  in  1787  he  was  a  member  of  the  conyention 
which  met  at  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  this  cha- 
racter he  gained  much  applause  for  his  ability  and  usefulness.  *^  Being  a  fiuent  speaker,  and 
possessing  deep  political  sagacity  and  foresight,  he  entered  almost  daily  into  the  arguments 
which  arose  on  the  great  and  important  points  necessarily  involved  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
and  adequate  government."  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  convention  fbr  the 
ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  a  powerful  speech,  he  showed  what  difficulties  the 
Federal  Convention  had  to  encounter  in  framing  it,  and  directed  his  remarks  in  favor  of  its 
adoption. 

In  1789,  President  Washington  appointed  Mr.  Wilson  one  of  the  first  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  which  office  he  remained  until  his  death,  discharging  its  functiona 
with  integrity  and  ability.  During  this  time  he  also  occupied  the  chair  of  law  in  the  College  of 
Philadelphia;  and  in  1791  he  revised  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  in  accordance  with  a  resolve  of 
the  legislature  of  that  commonwealth.  While  on  a  circuit  in  his  judicial  character,  he  died  at 
Edenton,  North  Carolina,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1798.  His  works,  including  his  lecturea  before 
the  law  students  at  the  Philadelphia  College,  were  published  in  1804. 
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The  king,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  in  November,  1774,  informed  that 
'assembly  that  "  a  most  daring  spirit  of  resist- 
ance and  disobedience  still  prevailed  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  had  broken  forth  in  fresh  vio- 
lences of  a  criminal  nature ;  that  the  most  pro- 
per and  effectual  methods  had  been  taken  to 
prevent  these  mischiefs;  and  that  they,  the 
Parliament,  might  depend  upon  a  firm  resolu- 
tion, to  withstand  every  attempt  to  weaken  or 

*  Bm  8«ndeTBon*BBiognpb7  of  tlie  8igii«n  of  the  DMlan- 
tbm  of  Indepondaneo,  toL  Sth ;  Ovqrdon*!  Memoln,  odltod 
hf  Littell, pe«o  880,  et  tn.;  WatMWli  AiUMto  of  Phikdel- 
pkta,T^Ut,p.4ML 


impair  the  supreme  authority  of  Parliament, 
over  all  the  dominions  of  the  Crown."*  The 
following  speech,  in  reference  to  this  declara- 
tion of  the  king,  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
in  January,  1776,  in  the  Convention  fbr  th6 
Province  of  Pennsylvania: 

Mb.  Chaibmak:  Whence,  sir,  proceeds  all  the 
invidious  and  ill-grounded  clamor  against  the 
colonists  of  America?  Why  are  they  stigma- 
tized in  Britain,  as  licentious  and  ungovern- 
able? Why  is  their  virtuous  opposition  to  the 
illcffal  attempts  of  their  governors,  represented 
under  the  falsest  colors,  and  placed  in  the  most 
ungracious  point  of  view?  This  opposition, 
when  exhibited  in  its  true  light,  flyod  when 
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viewed,  with  m^aondiced  ejea,  from  a  proper 
ritoatioiL  and  at  a  proper  distance^  standis  oon- 
feased  the  lovely  ofspring  of  freedom.  It 
breathes  tiie  spirit  of  its  parent  Of  this  ethe- 
real  spirit,  the  whole  oondnot,  and  particidarly 
the  late  oondnot  of  the  colonista,  has  shown 
them  eminentlj  possessed.  It  has  animated 
and  regolated  everj  part  of  their  ^proceedings. 
It  has  been  recog^iijsed  to  be  genuine,  by  all 
thoae  wymptomB  and  effidcts,  by- which  it  has 
been  distingaished  in  other  ages  and  other 
ooolitriea.  It  has  been  calm  and  regular:  it 
has  not  acted  without  occasion:  it  has  not  act- 
ed disproportionably  to  the  occasion.  As  the 
attempts,  open  or  secret,  to  nndermine  or  to 
destroy  it,  naye  been  repeated  or  enforced ;  in 
a  Just  degree,  its  vigilance  and  its  vigor  have 
been  exerted  to  defeat  or  to  disappoint  them. 
As  its  exertions  have  been  snfScient  for  those 
purposes  hitherto,  let  ns  hence  draw  a  joyful 
prognosdo,  that  they  will  continue  sufficient  for 
those  jturposes  hereafter.  It  is  not  yet  exhaust- 
ed; it  will  stiU  operate  irresistibly  whenever  a 
necessary  occasion  shall  call  forth  its  strength. 

Permit  me,  sir^  by  appealing,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, to  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  colo- 
nists, to  evince  that  what  I  have  said  of  them 
is  yuL  Did  they  disclose  any  uneasiness  at 
the  proceedings  and  claims  of  the  British  Par- 
liament before  those  claims  and  proceedings 
afforded  a  reasonable  cause  for  it  ?  Did  they 
even  disclose  any  uneasiness,  when  a  reason- 
able cause  for  it  was  first  given  ?  Our  rights 
were  invaded  by  their  regulations  of  our  inter- 
nal policy.  We  submitted  to  them :  we  were 
unwilling  to  oppose  them.  The  spirit  of  liberty 
was  slow  to  act  When  those  invasions  were 
renewed;  when  the  efficacy  and  malignancy  of 
them  were  attempted  to  be  redoubled  by  the 
stamp  act;  when  chains  were  formed  for  us; 
and  preparations  were  made  for  riveting  them 
on  our  limbs,  what  measures  did  we  pursue  ? 
The  spirit  of  liberty  found  it  necessary  now  to 
act :  but  she  acted  with  the  calmness  and  de- 
cent dignity  suited  to  her  character.  Were  we 
rash  or  seditious?  Did  we  discover  want  of 
loyalty  to  our  sovereign?  Did  we  betray  want 
of  affection  to  our  brethren  in  Britain?  Let 
oor  dntifid  ahd  reverential  petitions  to  the 
throne— let  our  respectfolf  though  firm,  re- 
monstrances to  the  Parliament— let  our  warm 
and  affectionate  addresses  to  our  brethren,  and 
(we  will  still  call  them,)  our  friends  in  Great 
Britain— let  aU  those,  transmitted  fr^m  every 
part  of  the  continent^  testify  the  truth.  By 
their  testimony  let  our  conduct  be  tried. 

As  our  proceedings,  during  the  existence  and 
operation  of  the  stamp  act,  prove  Ailly  and  in- 
ooatestably  the  painful  sensations  that  tortured 
oor  breasts  from  the  prospect  of  disunion  with 
Britain;  the  peals  of  Joy,  which  burst  forth 
anivenally,  upon  the  repeal  of  that  odious 
statute,  loudly  proclaim  the  heartfelt  delight 
nrodooed  in  ns  by  a  reconciliation  with  her. 
unsuspicious,  because  nndesigning,  we  buried 
oomi^aints  and  the  canses  of  them,  in  obli- 


vion, and  returned,  with  eagerness,  to  our  tot- 
mer  unreserved  confidence.  Our  connection 
with  our  parent  country,  and  the  reciprocal 
blessings  resulting  from  it  to  her  and  to  us, 
were  the  fiivorite  and  pleasing  topics  of  our 
public  discourses  and  our  private  conversations. 
Lulled  in  delightful  security,  we  dreamed  of 
nothing  but  iucreasiuff  fondness  and  friendship, 
cemented  and  strenguened  by  a  kind  and  per- 

Eetual  communication  of  good  offices.  Soon, 
owever,  too  soon,  were  we  awakened  from  the 
soothing  dreams  I  Our  enemies  renewed  their 
designs  against  us,  not  with  less  malice,  but 
with  more  art.  Under  the  plausible  pretence 
of  regulating  our  trade,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  making  provision  for  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  support  of  government,  in  some 
of  the  colonies,  they  pursued  their  scheme  of 
depriving  ns  of  our  property  without  our  con- 
sent As  the  attempts  to  distress  us,  and  to  de- 
grade us  to  a  rank  inferior  to  that  of  freemen,  ap- 
peared now  to  be  reduced  into  a  regular  system, 
it  became  proper,  on  our  part,  to  form  a  regular 
system  for  counteracting  them.  We  ceased  to 
import  goods  from  Great  Britain.  Was  this 
measure  dictated  by  selfishness  or  by  licentious- 
ness? Did  it  not  injure  ourselves,  while  it  in- 
jm^  the  British  merchants  and  manufacturers? 
Was  it  inconsistent  with  the  peaceful  demeanor 
of  subjects  to  abstain  from  making  purchases, 
when  our  freedom  and  our  safety  rendered  it 
necessary  for  us  to  abstain  from  them  ?  A  re- 
gard for  our  freedom  and  our  safety  was  our 
only  motive ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  Parliament, 
by  repealing  part  of  the  revenue  laws,  inspired 
ns  with  the  flattering  hopes  that  they  had  de- 
parted from  their  intentions  of  oppressing  and 
of  taxing  us,  than  we  forsook  our  plan  for  de- 
feating those  intentions,  and  began  to  import 
as  formerly.  Far  from  being  peevish  or  cap- 
tious, wo  took  no  public  notice  even  of  their 
declaratory  law  of  dominion  over  us :  our  can- 
dor led  us  to  consider  it  as  a  decent  expedient  of 
retreating  from  the  actual  exercise  of  that  do- 
minion. 

But,  alas!  the  root  of  bitterness  still  remain- 
ed. The  duty  on  tea  was  reserved  to  furnish 
occasion  to  tlie  ministry  for  a  new  effort  to  en- 
slave and  to  ruin  us;  and  the  East  India  Company 
were  chosen,  and  consented  to  be  the  detested 
instruments  of  ministerial  despotism  and  cru- 
elty. A  cargo  of  their  tea  arrived  at  Boston. 
By  a  low  artifice  of  the  governor,  and  by  the 
wicked  activity  of  the  tools  of  government,  it 
was  rendered  impossible  to  store  it  up,  or  to 
send  it  back,  as  was  done  at  other  places.  A 
number  of  persons,  unknown,  destroyed  it. 

Let  us  here  make  a  concession  to  our  ene- 
mies: let  us  sup|x>se,  that  the  transaction  de- 
serves all  the  dark  and  hideous  colors,  in  which 
they  have  painted  it:  let  us  even  supoose,  (for 
our  cause  admits  of  an  excess  of  candor,)  that 
all  their  exaggerated  accounts  of  it  were  con- 
fined strictly  to  the  truth :  what  will  follow  ? 
Will  it  follow,  that  every  British  colony  in 
America,  or  even  the  colony  of  Massachusetta 
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Bay,  or  even  the  town  of  Boston,  in  that  colony, 
merits  the  imputation  of  being  factions  and  sedi- 
tions? Let  the  frequent  mobs  and  riots  that 
have  happened  in  Great  Britain  npon  mnch 
more  trivial  occasions,  shame  onr  calnmniators 
into  silence.  Will  it  follow,  because  the  rules 
of  order  and  regrnlar  government  were,  in  that 
instance,  violated  by  &e  offenders,  that,  for  this 
reason,  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  maxims  of  justice,  must  be  violated  by  their 
punishment?  Will  it  follow,  because  those  who 
were  guilty  could  not  be  known,  that,  therefore, 
tlioso  who  were  known  not  to  be  guilty,  must 
suffer?  Will  it  follow,  that  even  the  guilty 
should  be  condemned  without  being  heard — 
that  they  should  be  condemned  upon  partial 
testimony,  upon  the  representations  of  their 
avowed  and  embittered  enemies?  Why  were 
they  not  tried  in  courts  of  justice,  known  to 
their  constitution,  and  by  juries  of  their  neigh- 
borhood ?  Their  courts  and  their  juries  were 
not,  in  the  case  of  Captain  Preston,*  transport- 
ed beyond  the  bounds  of  justice  by  their  re- 
sentment: why,  then,  should  it  be  presumed, 
that,  in  the  case  of  those  offenders,  they  would 
be  prevented  from  doing  justice  by  their  af- 
fection ?  But  the  colonists,  it  seems,  must  be 
stripped  of  their  judicial,  as  well  as  of  their 
legislative  powers.  They  must  be  bound  by  a 
legislature,  they  must  be  tried  by  a  jurisdiction, 
not  their  own.  Their  constitutions  must  be 
changed :  their  liberties  must  be  abridged :  and 
those  who  shall  be  most  infamously  active  in 
changing  their  constitutions  and  abridging  their 
liberties,  must,  by  an  express  provision,  be  ex- 
empted from  punishment. 

1  do  not  exaggerate  the  matter,  sir,  when  I 
extend  these  observations  to  all  the  colonists. 
The  Parliament  meant  to  extend  the  effects  of 
their  proceedings  to  all  the  colonists.  The 
plan,  on  which  their  proceedings  are  formed, 
extends  to  them  all.  From  an  incident  of  no 
very  uncommon  or  atrocious  nature,  which 
happened  in  one  colony,  in  one  town  in  that 
colony,  and  in  which  only  a  few  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  town  took  a  part,  an  occasion  has 
been  taken  by  those,  who  probably  intended  it, 
and  who  certainly  prepared  the  way  for  it,  to 
impose  upon  that  colony,  and  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion and  a  precedent  for  imposing  upon  all  the 
rest,  a  system  of  statutes,  arbitrary,  unconsti- 
tutional, oppressive,  in  every  view,  and  in  every 
degree  subversive  of  the  rights,  and  inconsistent 
with  even  the  name  of  freemen. 

Were  the  colonists  so  blind  as  not  to  discern 
the  consequences  of  these  measures  ?  Were  they 
80  supinely  inactive,  as  to  take  no  steps  for 
guarding  against  them  ?  They  were  not.  They 
ought  not  to  have  been  so.  We  saw  a  breach 
made  in  those  barriers,  which  our  ancestors, 
British  and  American,  with  so  mnch  care,  with 
80  much  danger,  with  so  much  treasure,  and 
with  so  mnch  blood,  had  erected,  cemented  and 
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established  for  the  security  of  their  libertiea, 
and — ^with  filial  piety  let  us  mention  it—of  ours. 
We  saw  the  attack  actually  bc^n  npon  one 

Sart:  ought  we  to  have  folded  our  hands  in  in- 
olence,  to  have  lulled  our  eyes  in  slumbers,  till 
the  attack  was  carried  on,  so  as  to  become  irre- 
sistible, in  every  part?  6ir,  I  presnme  to  think 
not.  We  were  roused;  we  were  alarmed,  as 
we  had  reason  to  be.  But  still  onr  meaanres 
have  been  such  as  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  of 
loyalty  directed;  not  such  as  a  spirit  of  sedi- 
tion or  of  disaffection  would  pursue.  Onr  coun- 
sels have  been  conducted  without  rashness  and 
faction :  our  resolutions  have  been  taken  with- 
out frenzy  or  fury. 

That  the  sentiments  of  every  individual  con- 
cerning that  important  object,  his  liberty,  might 
be  known  and  regarded,  meetings  have  been 
held,  and  deliberations  carried  on  in  every  par- 
ticular district.  That  the  sentiments  of  all 
those  individuals  might  gradually  and  regularly 
be  collected  into  a  single  point,  and  the  conduct 
of  each  inspired  and  directed  by  the  result  of 
the  whole  united ;  county  committees,  provin- 
cial conventions,  a  Continental  Congress  have 
been  appointed,  have  met  and  resolved.  By 
this  means,  a  chain — ^moro  inestimable,  and, 
while  the  necessity  for  it  continues,  we  hope, 
more  indissoluble  than  one  of  gold — a  chain  of 
freedom  has  been  formed,  of  which  every  indi- 
vidual in  these  colonies,  who  is  willing  to  pre- 
serve the  greatest  of  human  blessings,  his  lib- 
erty, has  the  pleasure  of  beholding  himself  a 
link. 

Are  these  measures,  sir,  the  brats  of  disloy- 
alty, of  disaffection?  There  are  miscreants 
among  us,  was{>s  that  suck  poison  from  the 
most  salubrious  flowers,  who  tell  us  they  are. 
They  tell  us  that  all  those  assemblies  are  un- 
lawful, and  unauthorized  by  our  constitutions ; 
and  that  all  their  deliberations  and  resolutions 
are  so  many  transgressions  of  the  duty  of  sub- 
jects. The  utmost  malice  brooding  over  the  ut- 
most baseness,  and  nothing  but  such  a  hated  com- 
mixture, must  have  hatched  this  calumny.  Do 
not  those  men  know — would  they  have  others 
not  to  know — ^that  it  was  impossible  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  same  province,  and  for  the 
legislatures  of  the  different  provinces,  to  com- 
municate their  sentiments  to  one  another  in  the 
modes  appointed  for  such  purposes,  by  their 
different  constitutions?  Do  not  they  know — 
would  they  have  others  not  to  know — ^that  all 
this  was  rendered  impossible  by  those  very  per- 
sons, who  now,  or  whose  minions  now,  urge 
this  oblection  against  us  ?  Do  not  they  know 
— would  they  have  others  not  to  know — that 
the  different  assemblies,  who  could  be  dissolved 
by  the  governors,  were,  in  consequence  of  min- 
istorial  mandates,  dissolved  by  them,  whenever 
they  attempted  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
greatest  objects,  which,  as  guardians  of  the  lib- 
erty of  their  constituents,  could  be  presented  to 
their  view  t  The  arch  enemy  of  the  human 
race  torments  them  only  for  those  actions,  to 
which  he  has  tempted,  but  to  which  ho  bos  not 
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iMoesMurilj  obliged  them.  Those  men  refine 
even  npon  infernal  malice:  thej  aocose,  ihej 
threaten  ns,  (saperlative  impudence  H  for  taking 
those  very  steps  which  we  were  laid  nnder  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  taking  by  themselyes, 
or  by  those  in  whose  hateful  service  they  are 
eoli^ed.  Bnt  let  them  know,  that  our  coun- 
sela»  our  deliberations,  our  resolutions,  if  not 
aaihorized  by  the  forms,  because  that  was  ren- 
dered impossible  by  our  enemies,  are  neverthe- 
less authorized  by  that  which  weighs  much 
more  in  the  scale  •of  reason — by  the  spirit  of 
our  constitutions.  Was  the  convention  of  the 
barons  at  Runnymede,  where  the  tyranny  of 
John  was  checked,  and  magna  eharta  was 
signed,  authorized  by  the  forms  of  the  consti- 
tS&xm.  t  Was  the  Convention  Parliament,  that 
replied  Charles  the  Second,  and  restored  the 
moDarohy,  authorized  by  the  forms  of  the  con- 
atitution?  Was  the  convention  of  lords  and 
commons,  that  placed  King  William  on  the 
thrcme,  and  secured  the  monarchy  and  liberty 
likewise,  authorized  by  the  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution t  I  cannot  conceal  my  emotions  of 
pleasure,  when  I  observe,  that  the  objections 
of  our  adversaries  cannot  be  urged  against  us, 
but  in  common  with  those  venerable  assem- 
blies, whose  proceedings  formed  such  an  acces- 
sion to  British  liberty  and  British  renown. 

The  resolutions  entered  into,  and  the  recom- 
mendations given,  by  the  Continental  Congress, 
have  stamped,  in  the  plainest  characters,  the 
genuine  and  enlightened  spirit  of  liberty,  upon 
Uie  conduct  observed,  and  the  measures  pur- 
sued, in  consequence  of  them.  As  the  inva- 
sions of  our  rights  have  become  more  and  more 
formidable,  our  opposition  to  them  has  in- 
creased in  firmness  and  vigor,  in  a  just,  and  in 
no  more  than  a  just,  proportion.  We  will  not 
import  goods  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland: 
in  a  little  time  we  will  suspend  our  exportations 
to  them ;  and,  if  the  same  illiberal  and  destnic- 
tire  system  of  policy  be  still  carried  on  against 
ua,  in  a  little  time  more  we  will  not  consume 
their  manufactures.  In  that  colony,  where  the 
attacks  have  been  most  open,  immediate  and 
direct,  some  further  steps  have  been  taken,  and 
those  steps  have  met  with  the  deserved  appro- 
bation of  the  other  provinces. 

Is  this  scheme  of  conduct  allied  to  rebellion  ? 
Can  any  symptoms  of  disloyalty  to  his  majesty, 
of  disinclmaUon  to  his  illustrious  family,  or  of 
disregard  to  his  authority,  be  traced  in  it? 
Those  who  would  blend,  and  whose  crimes 
bare  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  blend,  the 
tyrannic  acts  of  adnunistration  with  the  lawful 
measures  of  government,  and  to  veil  every  fia- 
gitious  procedure  of  the  ministry  under  the 
venerable  mantle  of  mi^esty,  pretend  to  dis- 
cover, and  employ  their  emissaries  to  publish 
the  pretended  discovery  of  such  symptoms.  We 
are  not,  however,  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such 
•haQow  artifices.  We  know,  that  we  have  not 
Tiolated  the  laws  or  the  constitution:  and  that, 
therefore,  we  are  safe  as  long  as  the  laws  retain 
their  force  and  the  constitution  its  vigor ;  and 


that,  whatever  our  demeanor  be,  we  cannot  be* 
safe  much  longer.  But  another  olgeot  demands 
our  attention. 

We  behold,  sir,  with  the  deepest  anguish  we 
behold,  that  our  opposition  has  not  been  as 
effectual  as  it  has  been  constitutional  The 
hearts  of  our  oppressors  have  not  relented:  our 
complaints  have  not  been  heard:  o\ir  grievances 
have  not  been  redressed:  our  righ£  are  still 
invaded :  and  have  we  no  cause  to  dread,  that 
the  invasions  of  them  will  be  enfon^  in  a 
manner  against  which  all  reason  and  argument 
and  all  opposition,  of  every  peaceful  kind,  will 
be  vain?  Our  opposition  has  hitherto  increased 
with  our  oppression :  shall  it,  in  the  most  des- 
perato  of  all  contingencies,  ol^erve  the  same 
proportion  ? 

Let  us  pause,  sir,  before  we  give  an  answer 
to  this  question.  The  fate  of  us ;  the  fate  of 
millions  now  alive;  the  fato  of  millions  yet 
unborn,  depends  upon  the  answer.  Let  it  be 
the  result  of  calmness  and  intrepidity ;  let  it  be 
dictated  by  the  principles  of  loydty,  and  the 
principles  of  liberty.  Let  it  be  such,  as  never, 
in  the  worst  events,  to  give  us  reason  to  re- 
proach ourselves,  or  others  reason  to  reproach 
us,  for  having  done  too  much  or  too  little. 

Perhaps  the  following  resolution  may  be 
found  not  altogether  unbefitting  our  present 
situation.  With  the  greatest  deference,  I  sub- 
mit it  to  the  mature  consideration  of  this 
assembly. 

"  That  the  act  of  the  British  Parliament  for 
altering  the  charter  and  constitution  of  tlie 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  those  *for 
the  impartial  administration  of  justice'  in  that 
colony,  for  shutting  the  port  of  Boston,  and  for 
quartering  soldiers  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies,  are  unconstitutional  and  void;  and 
can  confer  no  authority  upon  those  who  act 
under  color  of  them.  That  the  Crown  cannot, 
by  its  prerogative,  alter  the  charter  or  constitu- 
tion of  that  colony :  that  all  attempts  to  alter 
the  said  charter  or  constitution,  unless  by  tiie 
authority  of  the  legislature  of  that  colony,  are 
manifest  violations  of  the  rights  of  that  colony, 
and  illegal:  that  all  force  employed  to  carry 
such  unjust  and  illegal  attempts  into  execution, 
is  force  without  authority :  that  it  is  the  riffht 
of  British  subjects  to  resist  such  force:  that 
this  right' is  founded  both  upon  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution.** 

To  prove,  at  this  time,  that  those  acts  are 
unconstitutional  and  void  is,  I  apprehend,  alto- 
gether unnecessary.  The  doctrine  has  been 
proved  fully,  on  other  occasions,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  concurring  assent  of  British  America. 
It  rests  upon  plain  and  indubitable  truths.  We 
do  not  send  members  to  the  British  Parliament: 
we  have  parliaments,  (it  is  immaterial  what 
name  they  go  by,)  of  our  own. 

That  a  void  act  can  confer  no  authority  upon 
those,  who  proceed  under  color  of  it,  is  a  self- 
evident  proposition. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  other  clauses,  I  think 
it  usefbl  to  recur  to  some  of  the  fundamental 
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maxims  of  the  British  constitntion ;  apon  which, 
as  upon  a  rock,  our  wise  ancestors  erected  that 
stable  fabric,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell 
have  not  hitherto  prevailed.  Those  maxims  I 
shall  apply  fairly,  and,  I  flatter  myself^  satis- 
factorily to  evince  every  particular  contained  in 
the  resolution. 

The  government  of  Britain,  sir,  was  never 
an  arbitrary  government;  our  ancestors  were 
never  inconsiderate  enough  to  trust  those  rights, 
which  God  and  nature  had  given  them,  un- 
reservedly into  the  hands  of  their  princes. 
However  difficult  it  may  be,  in  other  states,  to 
prove  an  original  contract  subsisting  in  any 
other  manner,  and  on  any  other  conditions,  than 
are  naturally  and  necessarily  implied  in  the 
very  idea  of  the  tirst  institution  of  a  state ;  it  is 
the  easiest  thing  imaginable,  since  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688,  to  prove  it  in  our  constitution, 
and  to  ascertain  some  of  the  material  articles 
of  which  it  consists..  It  has  been  often  appealed 
to :  it  has  been  often  broken,  at  least  on  one 
part :  it  has  been  often  renewed :  it  has  been 
often  confirmed:  it  still  subsists  in  its  full  force: 
*^  it  binds  the  king  as  much  as  the  meanest  sub- 

fect"  The  measures  of  his  power,  and  the 
imits  beyond  which  he  cannot  extend  it,  are 
circumscribed  and  regulated  by  the  same  au- 
thority, and  with  the  same  precision,  as  the 
measures  of  the  subject^s  obedience;  and  the 
limits,  beyond  which  he  is  under  no  obligation 
to  practise  it,  are  fixed  and  ascertained.  Lib- 
erty is,  by  the  constitution,  of  equd  stability, 
of  equal  antiquity,  and  of  equal  authority  with 
prerogative.  The  duties  of  the  king  and  those 
of  the  subject  are  plainly  reciprocal :  they  can 
be  violated  on  neither  side,  unless  they  be  per- 
formed on  the  other.  The  law  is  tlie  common 
standard,  by  which  the  excesses  of  prerogative, 
as  well  as  the  excesses  of  liberty,  are  to  be 
regulated  and  reformed. 

Of  this  great  compact  between  the  king  and 
his  people,  one  essential  article  to  be  performed 
on  his  part  is,  that,  in  those  cases  where  pro- 
vision is  expressly  made  and  limitations  set  by 
the  laws,  his  government  shall  be  conducted 
according  to  those  provisions,  and  restrained 
according  to  those  limitations;  that,  in  those 
cases  which  are  not  expressly  provided  for  by 
the  laws,  it  shall  be  conducted  by  the  best  rules 
of  discretion,  agreeably  to  tlie  general  spirit  of 
the  laws,  and  subserviently  to  their  ultimate 
end — ^the  interest  and  happiness  of  his  subjects; 
that,  in  no  case  it  shall  be  conducted  contrary 
to  the  express,  or  to  the  implied  principles  of 
the  constitution. 

These  general  maxims,  which  we  may  justly 
consider  as  fundamentals  of  our  government, 
will,  by  a  plain  and  obvious  application  of  them 
to  the  parts  of  the  resolution  remaining  to  be 
proved,  demonstrate  them  to  be  strictly  agree- 
able to  the  laws  and  constitution. 

We  can  be  at  no  loss  in  resolving,  that  the 
king  cannot,  by  his  prerogative,  alter  the  char- 
tar  or  constitution  of  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
Baj.    Upon  what  principle  could  such  an 


exertion  of  prerogative  be  Justified  ?  On  the  Mti 
of  Parliament?  They  are  already  proved  to  be 
void.  On  the  discretionary  power  which  the  king 
has  of  acting  where  the  laws  are  silent?  That 
power  must  be  subeervient  to  the  interest  and 
happiness  of  those  concerning  whom  it  operates. 
But  I  go  further.  Instead  of  being  supported 
by  law,  or  the  principles  of  prerogative,  Bocb 
an  alteration  is  totally  and  absolutely  repugnant 
to  both.  It  is  contrary  to  express  law.  The 
charter  and  constitution  we  speak  of^  are  con* 
firmed  by  the  only  legislative  power  capable  of 
coLiirming  them;  and  no  other  power,  hot 
that  which  can  ratify,  can  destroy.  If  it  is 
contrary  to  express  law,  the  consequence  is 
necessary,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  princijdes 
of  prerogative;  for  prerogative  can  operate 
only  when  the  law  is  silent 

In  no  view  can  this  iteration  be  justified,  or 
so  much  as  excused.  It  cannot  be  justified  or  • 
excused  by  the  acts  of  Parliament;  because  the 
authority  of  Parliament  does  not  extend  to  it : 
it  cannot  be  justified  or  excused  by  the  opera- 
tion of  prerogative ;  because  this  is  none  of  the 
cases  in  which  prerogative  can  operate:  it  can- 
not be  justified  or  excused  by  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  colony;  because  that  authority 
never  has  been,  and,  I  presume,  never  will  be 
given  for  any  such  purpose. 

If  I  have  proceeded  hitherto,  as  I  am  per- 
suaded I  have,  upon  safe  and  sure  ground,  I 
can,  with  great  confidence,  advance  a  step  far- 
ther and  say,  that  all  attempts  to  sJter  the 
charter  or  constitution  of  that  colony,  unless 
by  the  authority  of  its  own  legislature,  are  vio- 
lations of  its  rights,  and  illegal. 

If  those  attempts  are  illegal,  must  not  all 
force,  employed  to  carry  them  into  execution, 
be  force  employed  against  law,  and  without 
authority  ?    The  conclusion  is  unavoidable. 

Have  not  British  subjects,  then,  a  right  to 
resist  such  force — ^force  acting  with  authority— 
force  employed  contrary  to  law — ^force  employed 
to  destroy  the  very  existence  of  law  and  of 
liberty?  They  have,  sir;  and  this  right  is 
secured  to  them  botii  by  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  by  which  the 
measures  and  the  conditions  of  their  obedience 
are  appointed.  The  British  liberties  sir,  and  the 
means  and  the  right  of  defending  them,  are  not 
the  grants  of  princes ;  and  of  what  our  princes 
never  granted,  they  surely  can  never  deprive  ns. 

I  beg  leave,  here,  to  mention  and  to  obviate 
some  plausible  but  ill-founded  objections  that 
have  been,  and  will  be,  held  forth  by  our  ad- 
versaries against  the  principles  of  the  resolution 
now  before  us.  It  will  be  observed  that  those 
employed  for  bringing  about  the  proposed  al- 
teration in  the  charter  and  constitution  of  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  act  by  virtue  ai  a 
commission  for  that  purpose  from  his  miyesty ; 
that  all  resistance  of  forces  commissioned  bj 
his  miyesty  is  resistance  of  his  majesty's  an- 
thority  and  government,  contrary  to  the  doty 
of  allegiance,  and  treasonable.  These  obieo- 
tions  will  be  displayed  in  their  most  speduDOt 
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eolon ;  every  artifioe  of  chicanery  and  sopliistry 
wUl  be  put  in  practice  to  establish  them ;  law 
anthoriUes,  perhaps,  will  be  quoted  and  tor- 
tured to  prove  them.  Those  principles  of  our 
ooostitution,  which  were  designed  to  preserve 
and  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  that,  the  tranquillity  of  government, 
will  be  perverted  on  this,  as  they  have  been  on 
itiany  ouier  occasiona,  from  their  true  intention, 
and  will  be  made  use  of  for  the  contrary  pur- 
poae  of  endangering  the  latter  and  destroying 
the  former.  The  names  of  the  most  exalted 
virtues  on  one  hand,  and  of  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  on  the  other,  will  be  employed  in  direct 
oootradiction  to  the  nature  of  those  virtues  and 
of  those  crimes;  and  in  this  manner  those  who 
oanoot  look  beyond  names  will  be  deceived, 
and  those  whose  aim  it  is  to  deceive  by  names 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  accomplishing  it. 
But,  sir,  this  disguise  will  not  impose  upon  us. 
We  will  look  to  things  as  well  as  to  names ; 
and,  by  doing  so,  we  shall  be  fully  satisfied  that 
all  those  objections  rest  upon  mere  verbal 
•ophistry,  and  have  not  even  the  remotest  alli- 
with  the  principles  of  reason  or  of  law. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  say,  that  the  per- 
who  allege  that  those  employed  to  alter 
the  charter  and  constitution  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  act  by  virtue  of  a  commission  from  his 
mi^esty  for  that  purpose,  speak  improperly,  and 
contrary  to  the  truth  of  the  case.  I  say,  they 
act  by  virtue  of  no  such  commission ;  I  say,  it 
is  impossible  they  can  act  by  virtue  of  such  a 
commission.  What  is  called  a  commission  either 
contains  particular  directions  for  the  purpose 
mentioned,  or  it  contains  no  such  particular  di- 
rections. In  either  case  can  those  who  act  for 
that  purpose  act  by  virtue  of  a  commission? 
In  one  case,  what  is  called  a  commission  is  void ; 
it  has  no  legal  existence;  it  can  communicate 
DO  anthority.  In  the  other  case,  it  extends  not 
to  the  purpose  mentioned.  The  latter  point  is 
too  wm  to  be  insisted  on ;  I  prove  the  former. 

^^Jd  r€xpote»ty^^  says  the  law,  *'''quod  dejure 
poUtV^  The  king^s  power  is  a  power  accord- 
ing to  law.  His  commands,  if  the  authority  of 
Lwd  Chief  Justice  Hale  may  be  depended  upon, 
are  under  the  directive  power  of  the  law ;  and 
oonaequently  invalid,  if  unlawful.  ^*  Commis- 
aiona,*^  says  my  Lord  Coke,  *^are  legal,  and  are 
like  the  Idng's  writs ;  and  none  are  lawful  but 
aaoh  aa  are  allowed  by  the  conunon  law,  or 
warranted  by  some  act  of  Parliament" 

Let  us  examine  any  commission  expressly  di- 
recting those  to  whom  it  is  given,  to  use  mili- 
tary force  for  carrying  into  execution  the  alter- 
ations proposed  to  be  made  in  the  charter  and 
constitutioa  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  by  the  fore- 
going maxims  and  authorities;  and  what  we 
have  said  concerning  it  will  appear  obvious  and 
condnmve.  It  ia  not  warranted  by  any  act  of 
Parliament,  because,  as  has  been  mentioned  on 
this,  and  has  been  proved  on  other  occasions, 
any  such  act  is  void. '  It  is  not  warranted,  ana 
I  Mieve  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  it  is  war- 
ranted, by  the  oonunon  law.    It  is  not  war- 


ranted bv  the  royal  prerogative,  because,  aa  has 
already  been  fmly  shown,  it  is  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  principles  and  the  ends  of  pre- 
rogative. Upon  what  foundation,  then,  can  It 
lean  and  be  supported  ?  Upon  none.  like  an 
enchanted  castle,  it  may  terrify  those  whose 
eyes  are  afifected  by  the  magic  influence  of  the 
sorcerers,  despotism,  and  davery ;  but  so  soon 
as  the  charm  is  dissolved,  and  the  genuine  rays 
of  liberty  and  of  the  constitution  dart  in  upon 
us,  the  formidable  appearance  vanishes,  and  we 
discover  that  it  was  Uie  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
that  never  had  any  real  existence. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  tiiis  part  of  the 
objections  urged  against  us  by  our  adversariea, 
because  this  part  is  the  foundation  of  all  the 
others.  We  have  low  removed  it;  and  they 
must  fall  of  course.  For  if  the  force,  acting  for 
the  purposes  we  have  mentioned,  does  not  act, 
and  cannot  act,  by  virtue  of  any  commission 
from  his  majesty,  the  consequence  is  imdenia- 
ble,  that  it  acts  without  his  migesty^s  authority; 
that  the  resistance  of  it  is  no  resistance  of  hia 
m^'esty's  authority,  nor  incompatible  with  the 
duties  of  allegiance. 

And  now,  sir,  let  me  appeal  to  the  impartial 
tribunal  of  reason  and  truth ;  let  me  appeal  to 
every  unprejudiced  and  judicious  observer  of 
the  laws  of  Britain,  and  of  the  constitution  of 
the  British  government ;  let  me  appeal,  I  say, 
whether  the  principles  on  which  I  argue,  or  tiie 
principles  on  which  alone  my  arguments  can  be 
opposed,  are  those  which  ought  to  be  adhered 
to  and  acted  upon ;  which  of  them  are  most 
consonant  to  our  laws  and  liberties ;  which  of 
them  have  the  strongest,  and  are  likely  to  have 
the  most  effectual  tendency  to  establish  and  se- 
cure the  royal  power  and  dignity. 

Are  we  deficient  in  loyalty  to  his  m^esty  ? 
Let  our  conduct  convict,  for  it  will  fully  con- 
vict, the  insinuation  that  we  are,  of  falsehood. 
Our  loyalty  has  always  appeared  in  the  true 
form  of  loyalty ;  in  obeying  our  sovereign  ac- 
cording to  law :  let  those  who  would  require  it 
in  any  other  form,  know  that  we  call  the  per- 
sons who  execute  his  commands,  when  con- 
trary to  law,  disloyal  and  traitors.  Are  we 
enemies  to  the  power  of  the  Crown  ?  No,  sir, 
we  are  its  best  friends :  this  friendship  prompts 
us  to  wish  that  the  power  of  the  Crown  may 
be  firmly  established  on  the  most  solid  basis ; 
but  we  know  that  the  constitution  alone  will 
perpetuate  the  former,  and  securely  uphold  the 
latter.  Are  our  principles  irreverent  to  msjesty  ? 
They  are  quite  the  reverse:  we  ascribe  to  it 
perfection  almost  divine.  We  say  that  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong:  we  say  that  to  do 
wrong  is  the  property,  not  of  power,  but  of 
weakness.  We  feel  oppression,  and  will  oppose 
it ;  but  we  know,  for  our  constitution  tells  us, 
that  oppression  can  jiever  spring  from  the 
throne.  We  must,  therefore,  search  elsewhere 
for  its  source :  our  infallible  guide  will  direct 
us  to  it.  Our  constitution  tells  us  that  all  op- 
pression springs  from  the  ministers  of  the 
throne.    The  attributes  of  perfection  ascribed 
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to  the  kiDg,  are,  neither  hj  the  constitution  nor 
in  fact,  communicable  to  his  ministers.  Thej 
may  do  wrong ;  they  have  often  done  wrong ; 
they  have  been  often  punished  for  dbing  wrong. 

Here  we  may  discern  the  true  cause  of  ful 
the  impudent  clamor  and  unsupported  accusa- 
tions of  the  ministers  and  of  their  minions,  that 
have  been  raised  and  made  against  the  conduct 
of  the  Americans.  Those  ministers  and  min- 
ions are  sensible  that  the  opposition  is  directed, 
not  against  his  migesty,  but  against  them ;  be- 
cause they  have  abused  his  mi^eaty's  confidence, 
brought  discredit  upon  his  government,  and 
derogated  from  his  justice.  They  see  the  pub- 
lic vengeance  collected  in  dark  clouds  around 
them :  their  consciences  tell  them  that  it  should 
be  hurled,  like  a  thunderbolt,  at  their  guilty 
heads.  Appalled  with  guilt  and  fear,  they 
skulk  behind  the  throne.  Is  it  disrespectful  to 
drag  them  into  public  view,  and  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  his  majesty,  under 
whose  venerable  name  they  daringly  attempt 
to  shelter  their  crimes?  Nothing  can  more 
effectually  contribute  to  establish  his  miyesty 
on  tlie  throne,  and  to  secure  to  him  the  affec- 
tions of  his  people,  than  this  distinction.  By 
it  we  are  tauglit  to  consider  all  the  blessings  of 
government  as  flowing  from  the  throne;  and 
to  consider  every  instance  of  oppression  as  pro- 
ceeding, which  in  truth  is  oftenest  the  case, 
from  the  ministers. 

I^  now,  it  Lb  true  thtt  all  force  employed  for 


the  purposes  so  often  mentioned,  is  force  un- 
warranted by  any  act  of  Parliament;  unsup- 
ported by  any  principle  of  the  common  law ; 
unauthorized  by  any  commission  from  the 
Crown;  that,  instead  of  being  employed  for 
the  support  of  the  constitution  and  his  majesty's 
government,  it  must  be  employed  for  the  rap- 
port of  oppression  and  ministerial  tyranny ;  if 
all  this  is  true  (and  I  flatter  myself  it  appeam  to 
be  true),  can  any  one  hesitate  to  say  that  to  re- 
sist such  force  is  lawful ;  and  that  both  the  let^ 
ter  and  the  spirit  of  the  British  oonstitation 
justify  such  resistance  ? 

•Kesistance,  both  by  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  British  constitution,  may  be  carried  far- 
ther, when  necessity  requires  it,  than  I  have 
carried  it.  Many  examples  in  the  English  his- 
tory might  be  adduced,  and  many  authorities 
of  the  greatest  weight  might  be  brought  to 
show  that  when  the  king,  forgetting  his  <marao- 
ter  and  his  dignity,  has  stepped  forth  and  open- 
ly avowed  and  taken  a  part  in  such  iniquitous 
conduct  as  has  been  described ;  in  such  casea^ 
indeed,  the  dbtinction  above  mentioned,  wisely 
made  by  the  constitution  for  the  security  of  the 
Crown,  could  not  be  applied ;  because  the 
Crown  had  unconstitutionally  rendered  the  ap- 
plication of  it  impossible.  tVhat  has  been  the 
consequence?  The  distinction  between  him 
and  his  ministers  has  been  lost ;  but  they  have 
not  been  raised  to  his  situation :  he  has  sunk  to 
theirs. 
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This  speech,  on  the  expediency  of  adopting 
the  Federal  Constitution,  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  in  the  Convention  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  November,  1787.* 

The  system  proposed,  by  the  late  convention, 
for  the  government  of  the  United  States,  is  now 
before.you.  Of  that  convention  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  a  member.  As  I  am  the  only  member  of 
that  body,  who  has  the  honor  to  be  also  a 
member  of  this,  it  may  be  expected  that  I 
should  prepare  the  way  for  the  deliberations 
of  this  assembly,  by  unfolding  the  diflSculties 
which  the  late  convention  were  obliged  to  en- 
counter ;  by  pointing  out  the  end  which  they 
proposed  to  accomplish;  and  by  tracing  the 
general  principles  which  they  have  ado'ptM  for 
the  accomplisnment  of  that  end. 

To  form  a  good  system  of  government  for  a 
single  city  or  state,  however  limited  as  to  terri- 
tory, or  inconsiderable  as  to  numbers,  has  been 
thought  to  require  the  strongest  efforts  of  hu- 
man genius.  With  what  conscious  diffidence, 
then,  must  Uie  members  of  the  convention  have 
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revolved  in  their  minds  the  immense  under- 
taking which  was  before  them.  Their  views 
could  not  be  confined  to  a  small  or  a  single 
community,  but  were  expanded  to  a  great 
number  of  States ;  several  of  which  contain  aa 
extent  of  territory,  and  resources  of  population, 
equal  to  those  of  some  of  the  most  respectable 
kingdoms  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
Nor  were  even  these  the  only  objects  to  be 
comprehended  within  their  deliberations.  No- 
merous  States  yet  unformed,  myriads  of  the 
human  race,  who  will  inhabit  regions  hitherto 
uncultivated,  were  to  be  affected  by  the  result 
of  their  proceedings.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  form  their  calculations  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate to  a  large  portion  of  the  globe. 

For  my  own  part,  1  have  been  otten  lost  in 
astonishment  at  the  vastness  of  the  prospect 
before  us.  To  open  the  navigation  of  a  single 
river  was  lately  thought,  in  Europe,  an  enter- 
prise adequate  to  imperial  glory.  But  conM 
the  commercial  scenes  of  the  Scheldt  be  com- 
pared with  those  that,  under  a  good  goyem- 
ment,  will  be  exhibited, on  the  Hudson,  the 
Delaware,  the  Potomac,'  and  the  numerous 
other  rivers,  that  water  and  are  intended  to 
enrich  the  dominions  of  the  United  States  t 
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The  difficnlbr  of  the  biusiness  was  equal  to  its 
magnitade.  Ko  small  share  of  wisdom  and 
ad£«88  is  reqidsite  to  combine  and  reconcile 
the  Jarring  interests,  that  preyail,  or  seem  to 
prevail  in  a  single  oommnnity.  The  United 
Dtattf  contain  already  thirteen  governments 
mntoallj  independent.  Those  governments 
present  to  the  Atlantic  a  front  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  in  extent  Their  soil,  their  climates, 
their  prodnctions,  l^eir  dimensions,  their  num- 
bers, are  different  In  manj  instances,  a  differ- 
ence and  even  an  opposition  subsists  among 
their  interests ;  and  a  difference  and  even  an 
<^|^KMition  is  ima^^ed  to  subsist  in  many  more. 
An  iqjparent  interest  produces  the  same  attach- 
ment as  a  real  one ;  and  is  often  pursued  with 
DO  lees  perseverance  and  vigor.  When  all  these 
eiroomstances  are  seen  and  attentively  consid- 
ered, will  any  member  of  this  honorable  body 
be  surprised,  that  such  a  diversity  of  things 
produced  a  proportioned  diversity  of  senti- 
ment f  Will  he  be  surprised  that  such  a  diver- 
sity of  sentiment  rendered  a  spirit  of  mutual 
forbearance  and  conciliation  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  the  success  of  the  great  work  ?  And 
will  he  be  surprised  that  mutual  concessions 
and  sacrifices  were  the  consequences  of  mutual 
forbearance  and  conciliation?  When  the  springs 
oi  opposition  were  so  numerous  and  strong, 
and  poured  forth  their  waters  in  courses  so 
varying,  need  we  be  surprised  that  the  stream 
formed  by  their  coi\junction  was  impelled  in  a 
direction  somewhat  different  from  that,  which 
each  of  them  would  have  taken  separately  ? 

I  have  reason  to  think  that  a  difficulty  arose 
in  the  minds  of  some  members  of  the  conven- 
tion from  another  consideration — their  ideas 
of  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  people,  for 
whom  the  constitution  is  proposed.  The  citi- 
xens  of  the  United  States,  however  different  in 
some  other  respects,  are  well  known  to  agree 
in  one  strongly  marked  feature  of  their  charac- 
ter— a  warm  and  keen  sense  of  freedom  and 
independence.  This  sense  has  been  heightened 
by  the  idorious  result  of  their  late  struggle 
against  fdl  the  efforts  of  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful nations  of  Europe.  It  was  apprehended,  I 
bcdieve,  by  some,  that  a  people  so  high-spirited 
would  ill  brook  the  restnunts  of  an  efficient 
government  I  confess  that  this  consideration 
did  not  influence  my  conduct  I  knew  my  con- 
stituents to  be  high-spirited ;  but  I  knew  them 
also  to  poseoao  souna  sense.  I  knew  that,  in 
^e  event)  they  would  be  best  pleased  with  that 
system  of  government^  which  would  best  pro- 
mote their  freedom  and  happiness.  I  have 
often  revolved  this  sabject  in  my  mind.  I  have 
supposed  one  of  my  constituents  to  ask  me, 
why  I  gave  such  a  vote  on  a  particular  ques- 
tion? I  have  always  thought  it  would  be  a 
•atisfactory  answer  to  say — because  I  judged, 
upon  the  best  oonsideratiim  I  could  give,  that 
auch  a  vote  was  right  I  have  thought  that  it 
would  be  but  a  veir  poor  compliment  to  my 
constitnents  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  such  a 
Tote  would  have  been  proper,  but  that  I  sup- 


posed a  contrary  one  would  be  more  agreeable 
to  those  who  sent  me  to  the  o(mvention.  I 
could  not,  even  in  idea,  expose  myself  to  such 
a  retort  as,  upon  the  last  answer,  might  have 
been  Justly  made  to  me.  Pray,  sir,  what  rea- 
sons have  you  for  supposing  that  a  right  vote 
would  displease  your  constituents  ?  Is  this  the 
proper  return  for  the  high  confidence  they  have 
placed  in  you  f  If  they  have  given  cause  for 
such  a  surmise,  it  was  by  choosing  a  repre- 
sentative, who  could  entertain  such  an  (pinion 
of  them.  I  was  under  no  apprehension,  that 
the  good  people  of  this  State  would  behold  with 
displeasure  the  brightness  of  the  rays  of  dele- 
gated power,  when  it  only  proved  the  superior 
splendor  of  the  luminary,  of  which  those  rays 
were  only  the  reflection. 

A  very  important  difficulty  arose  from  com- 
paring the  extent  of  the  country  to  be  governed. 
with  the  kind  of  government  which  it  woula 
be  proper  to  establish  in  it  It  has  been  an 
opinion,  countenanced  by  high  authority,  "that 
the  natural  property  of  small  states  is  to  be 
governed  as  a  republic ;  of  middling  ones,  to  be 
subject  to  a  monarch ;  and  of  large  empires,  to 
be  swayed  by  a  despotic  prince ;  and  that  the 
consequence  is,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
principles  of  Uie  established  government  the 
State  must  be  supported  in  the  extent  it  has 
acquired;  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  State 
will  alter  in  proportion  as  it  extends  or  con- 
tracts its  limits.  ^^  *  ^his  opinion  seems  to  be 
supported,  rather  than  contradicted,  by  the 
history  of  the  governments  in  the  old  world. 
Here  then  the  difficulty  appears  in  full  view.  On 
one  hand,  the  United  States  contain  an  immense 
extent  of  territory,  and,  according  to  the  fore- 
going opinion,  a  despotic  government  is  best 
adapted  to  that  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  well  known,  that,  however  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  might,  with  pleasure,  subm?t 
to  the  legitimate  restraints  of  a  republican 
constitution,  they  would  reject,  with  indigna- 
tion, the  fetters  of  despotisuL  What  then  was 
to  be  done  ?  The  idea  of  a  confederate  republic 
presented  itself,  This  kind  of  constitution  has 
oeen  thought  to  have  "  all  the  internal  advan- 
tages of  a  republican,  together  with  the  exter- 
na force  of  a  monarchic  government."  t  Its 
description  is,  "  a  convention,  by  which  several 
States  agree  to  become  members  of  a  larger 
one,  which  they  intend  to  establish.  It  is  a 
kind  of  assemblage  of  societies,  that  constitute 
a  new  one,  capable  of  increasing  by  means  of 
farther  association."!  The  expanding  ouality 
of  such  a  government  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
United  States,  the  greatest  part  of  whose  terri- 
to^  is  yet  uncultivated. 

But  while  this  form  of  government  enabled 
us  to  surmount  the  difficulty  last  mentioned,  it 
conducted  us  to  another,  of  which  I  am  now  to 
take  notice.    It  left  us  almpst  without  prece- 
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dent  or  gaide ;  and,  conseqnentlj,  without  the 
benefit  of  that  instrnction^  which,  in  manj 
cases,  may  be  derived  from  the  constitution, 
and  history,  and  experience  of  other  nations. 
Several  associations  nave  frequentlj  been  called 
by  the  name  of  confederate  States,  which  have 
not,  in  propriety  of  language,  deserved  it  The 
Swiss  Cantons  are  connected  only  by  alliances. 
The  United  Netherlands  are  indeed  an  assem- 
blage of  societies ;  but  this  assemblage  consti- 
tutes no  new  one ;  and,  therefore,  it  does  not 
correspond  with  the  full  definition  of  a  con- 
federate republic.  The  Germanic  body  is  com- 
posed of  such  disproportioned  and  discordant 
materials,  and  its  structure  is  so  intricate  and 
complex,  that  little  useful  knowledge  can  be 
drawn  from  it.  Ancient  history  discloses,  and 
barely  discloses  to  our  view,  some  confederate 
republics — ^the  Achasan  league,  the  Lycian  con- 
federacy, and  tlie  Amphictyonic  council.  But 
the  facts  recorded  concerning  their  constitu- 
tions are  so  few  and  general,  and  their  histories 
are  so  unmarked  and  defective,  that  no  satis- 
factory information  can  be  collected  from  them 
concerning  many  particular  circumstances,  from 
an  accurate  discernment  and  comparison  of 
which  alone,  legitimate  and  practical  inferences 
can  be  made  from  one  constitution  to  another. 
Besides,  the  situation  and  dimensions  of  those 
confederacies,  and  the  state  of  society,  manners, 
and  habits  in  them,  were  so  different  from  those 
of  the  United  States,  tha^he  most-  correct  de- 
scription could  have  supplied  but  a  vcrv  small 
fund  of  applicable  remark.  Thus,  in  forming 
this  system,  we  were  deprived  of  many  advan- 
tages, which  the  history  and  experience  of  other 
ages  and  other  countries  would,  in  other  cases, 
have  afforded  us. 

Permit  me  to  add,  in  this  place,  that  the 
science  even  of  government  itself  seems  yet  to 
be  almost  in  its  state  of  infancy.  Governments, 
in  general,  have  been  the  result  of  force,  of 
fraud,  and  of  accident.  After  a  period  of  six 
thousand  years  has  elapsed  since  the  creation, 
the  United  States  exhibit  to  the  world  the  first 
instance,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  of  a  nation, 
unattacked  by  external  force,  unconvulsed  by 
domestic  insurrections,  assembling  voluntarily, 
deliberating  fully,  and  deciding  calmly,  con- 
cerning that  system  of  government,  under 
which  they  would  wish  that  they  and  their 
posterity  should  live.  The  ancients,  so  enlight- 
ened on  other  subjects,  were  very  uninformed 
with  regard  to  this.  They  seem  scarcely  to 
have  had  any  idea  of  any  other  kinds  of  gov- 
ernment, than  the  three  simple  forms  desig- 
nated by  the  epithets,  monarchical,  aristocrar 
tical,  and  democraticaL  I  know  that  much 
and  pleasing  ingenuity  has  been  exerted,  in 
modem  times,  in  drawing  entertaining  parallels 
between  some  of  the  ancient  constitutions,  and 
■ome  of  the  mixed  governments  that  have  since 
eadtted  in  Europe.  But  I  much  suspect  that, 
lOa  atriet  examination,  the  instances  of  resem- 
kMnM  will  be  fbond  to  be  few  and  weak ;  to 
P^bggettod  hf  the  improvenieatf,  which,  in 


subsequent  ages,  have  been  made  in  ffovem- 
ment,  and  not  to  be  drawn  immediately  f^om 
the  ancient  constitutions  themselves,  as  they 
were  intended  and  understood  by  those  who 
framed  them.  To  illustrate  tiiis,  a  similar  ob- 
servation may  be  made  on  another  su^ect. 
Admiring  critics  have  fancied,  that  they  have 
discovered  in  their  favorite  Homer  the  seeds  of 
all  the  improvements  in  philosophy,  and  in  the 
sciences,  made  since  his  time.  What  induces 
me  to  be  of  this  opinion,  is,  that  Tacitus,  the 
profound  politician  Tacitus,  who  lived  towards 
the  latter  end  of  those  ages  which  are  now  de- 
nominated ancient,  who  undoubtedly  had  stu- 
died the  constitutions  of  all  the  states  and  king- 
doms known  before  and  in  his  time,  and  who 
certainly  was  qualified,  in  an  uncommon  de- 
gree, for  understanding  the  fall  force  and  ope- 
ration of  each  of  them,  considers,  lifter  all  he 
had  known  and  read,  a  mixed  government, 
composed  of  the  three  simple  forms,  as  a  thing 
rather  to  be  wished  than  expectc^l;  and  he 
thinks,  that  if  such  a  government  could  even 
be  instituted,  its  duration  could  not  be  long. 
One  thing  is  very  certain,  that  the  doctrine  of 
representation  in  government  was  altogether 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Now  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  tliis  doctrine  is,  in  my  opinion, 
essential  to  every  system,  that  can  possess  the 
qaalities  of  freedom,  wisdom  and  energy. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  the  remark  may, 
perhaps,  excite  some  surprise,  that  representa- 
tion of  the  people  is  not,  even  at  this  day,  the 
sole  principle  of  any  government  in  Europe. 
Great  Britain  boasts,  and  she  may  well  boast, 
of  the  improvement  she  has  made  in  politics,  by 
the  admission  of  representation:  for  the  im- 
provement is  important  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it 
by  no  means  goes  far  enough.  Is  the  executive 
power  of  Great  Britain  founded  on  representa- 
tion ?  This  is  not  pretended.  Before  the  Revo- 
lution, many  of  the  kings  claimed  to  reign  by 
divine  right,  and  others  by  hereditary  right ; 
and  even  at  the  Revolution,  nothing  farther  was 
effected  or  attempted,  than  the  recognition  of 
certain  parts  of  an  original  contract,*  supposed 
at  some  remote  period  to  have  been  made  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  people.  A  contract 
seems  to  exclude,  rather  than  to  imply,  dele- 
gated power.  The  judges  of  Great  Britain  are 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  judicial  author- 
ity, therefore,  does  not  depend  upon  representa- 
tion, even  in  its  most  remote  degree.  Does 
representation  prevail  in  the  legislative  depart- 
ment of  the  British  government  ?  Even  here 
it  does  not  predominate ;  though  it  may  serve 
as  a  check.  Tlie  legislature  consists  of  three 
branches,  the  king,  the  lords,  and  the  commons. 
Of  these,  only  the  latter  are  supposed  by  the 
constitution  to  represent  the  authority  of  the 
people.  This  short  analysis  clearly  shows,  to 
what  a  narrow  corner  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion the  principle  of  representation  is  con- 
fined.   I  believe  it  does  not  extend  farther,  if 
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•o  fiur,  in  anjotiier  gOTernment  in  Enrope.  For 
tiie  American  States  were  reserved  the  glory 
and  the  happiness  of  difibsing  this  vital  prin- 
ciple throng  all  the  constitoent  parts  of  gov- 
ernment Kepresentation  is  the  cnain  of  com- 
mnnieation  between  the  people  and  tiiose  to 
whom  they  have  committed  the  exercise  of  the 
pMOwers  of  government.  This  chain  may  con- 
nst  of  one  or  more  links;  but  in  all  cases  it 
ahoold  be  sufficiently  strong  and  discernible. 

To  be  left  without  guide  or  precedent  was  not 
the  only  difficulty  in  which  the  convention  were 
inv<dved  by  pr(H)osing  to  their  constituents  a 
plan  of  a  confederate  republic.  They  found 
themselves  embarrassed  with  another  of  pecu- 
liar delicacy  and  importance;  I  mean  that  of 
drawing  a  proper  line  between  the  national 
government  and  the  governments  of  the  seve- 
ral States.  It  was  easy  to  discover  a  proper 
and  satisfactory  principle  on  the  subject.  What- 
ever object  of  government  is  confined  in  its  ope- 
ration imd  effects  within  the  bounds  of  a  par- 
ticular State,  should  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  government  of  that  State ;  whatever  ol^ 
Jeot  of  government  extends  in  its  operation  or 
effects  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  particular  State, 
should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  But  though  this 
I>rinciide  be  sound  and  satisfactory,  its  applica- 
tion to  particular  cases  would  be  accompanied 
with  much  difficulty;  because,  in  its  applica- 
tion, room  must  be  allowed  for  great  discre- 
tionary latitude  of  construction  of  the  prin- 
ciple. In  order  to  lessen  or  remove  the  diffi- 
culty arising  from  discretionary  construction 
on  this  sulyect,  an  enumeration  of  particular 
instances,  in  which  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple oug^t  to  take  place,  has  been  attempted 
with  much  industry  and  care.  It  is  only  in 
mathematical  science,  that  a  line  can  be  de- 
scribed with  mathematical  precision.  But  I 
flatter  myself  that»  upon  the  strictest  investiga- 
tion, the  enumeration  will  be  found  to  be  safe 
and  unexceptionable;  and  accurate  too,  in  as 
great  a  degree  as  accuracy  can  be  expected  in  a 
sal^t  of  this  nature.  Particulars  under  this 
head  will  be  more  properly  explained  when  we 
descend  to  the  minute  view  of  the  enumeration 
which  is  made  in  the  proposed  constitution. 

After  all,  it  will  be  necessary  tiiat,  on  a  sub- 
ject so  peculiariy  delicate  as  tiiis,  much  pru- 
dence, much  candor,  much  moderation,  and 
much  liberality  should  be  exercised  and  dis- 
played, both  1^  the  federal  government  and  by 
the  governments  of  the  several  States.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  those  virtues  in  government  will 
be  exercised  and  displayed,  when  we  consider, 
that  tlie  powers  of  the  federal  government,  and 
those  of  the  State  governments,  are  drawn  from 
sources  ei|ually  pure.  If  a  difference  can  be  dis- 
covered between  them,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  fede- 
ral government;  because  that  government  is 
founded  on  a  representation  of  the  whole 
Union;  whereas  the  ffovernment  of  any  par- 
ticular State  is  founded  only  on  the  representa- 
tksa  of  a  part)  inconsiderable  when  compared 


with  the  whole.  It  is  not  more  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  the  counsels  of  the  whole  wiU 
embrace  the  interest  of  every  part,  than  that 
the  counsels  of  any  part  will  embrace  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole. 

I  intend  not,  nr,  by  this  description  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  convention  was  sur- 
rounded, to  magnify  their  skill  or  their  merit 
in  surmounting  them,  or  to  insinuate  that  anv 
predicament,  in  which  the  convention  stood, 
should  prevent  the  closest  and  most  cautions 
scrutiny  into  the  performance,  which  tiiiey 
have  exhibited  to  their  constituents  and  to  the 
world.  My  intention  is  of  far  oUier  and  higher 
aim — ^to  evince  by  the  conflicts  and  difficmtieB 
which  must  arise  from  the  many  and  powerfol 
causes  which  I  have  enumerated,  that  it  is 
hopeless  and  impracticable  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion, which  will,  in  every  part,  be  acceptable 
to  every  citizen,  or  even  to  every  ffovernment 
in  the  United  States;  and  that  all  wnich  can  be 
expected  is,  to  form  such  a  constitution  as,  upon 
the  whole,  is  the  best  that  can  possibly  be  ob- 
tained. Man  and  perfection  I — a  State  and  per- 
fection ! — an  assemblage  of  States  and  perfec- 
tion! Can  we  reasonably  expect,  however 
ardently  we  may  wish,  to  behold  the  glorious 
union  ? 

I  can  well  recollect,  though  I  believe  I  can- 
not convey  to  others,  the  impression  which,  on 
many  occasions,  was  made  by  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded  and  pressed  the  convention. 
The  great  undertaking,  at  some  times,  seemed 
to  be  at  a  stand;  at  other  times,  its  motions 
seemed  to  be  retrograde.  At  the  conclusion, 
however,  of  our  work,  many  of  the  membera 
expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  success 
with  which  it  terminated. 

Having  enumerated  some  of  iho  difficulties 
which  the  convention  wcru  obligetl  to  encoun- 
ter in  the  course  of  their  proceedings,  I  shall 
next  point  out  the  end  which  they  proposed  to 
accomplish.  Our  wants,  our  talents,  omr  affec- 
tions, our  passions,  all  tell  us  that  we  were 
made  for  a  state  of  society.  But  a  state  of  so- 
ciety could  not  be  supported  long  or  happily 
without  some  civil  restridnt.  It  is  true  that,  in 
a  state  of  nature,  any  one  individual  may  act 
uncontrolled  by  others ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that,  in  such  a  state,  every  other  individual 
may  act  uncontrolled  by  him.  Amidst  this 
universal  independence,  the  dissensions  and 
animosities  between  interfering  members  of 
the  society  would  be  numerous  and  ungovern- 
able. The  consequence  would  be,  that  each 
member,  in  such  a  natural  state,  would  enjoy 
less  liberty,  and  suffer  more  interruption,  than 
he  would  hi  a  regulated  society.  Hence  the 
universal  introduction  of  governments  of  some 
kind  or  other  into  the  social  state.  The  liberty 
of  every  member  is  increased  by  this  introduc- 
tion ;  for  each  gains  more  by  the  limitation  of 
the  freedom  of  every  other  member,  than  he 
loses  by  the  limitation  of  his  own.  The  result 
is,  that  civil  government  is  necessary  to  the  per- 
fection and  hfl^iness  of  man.    In  forming  this 
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government,  and  carrying  it  into  execution,  it 
is  essential  that  the  interest  and  anthoritj  of 
the  whole  community  shonld  be  binding  on 
every  part  of  it. 

The  foregoing  principles  and  oondnsions  are 
generally  admitted  to  be  Jost  and  sound  with 
reganl  to  tlie  nature  and  formation  of  single 
governments,  and  the  duty  of  submission  to 
them.  In  some  cases  they  will  apply,  with 
much  propriety  and  force,  to  States  already 
formed.  The  advantages  and  necessity  of  civil 
government  among  individuals  in  society  are 
not  greater  or  stronger  than,  in  some  situations 
and  circumstances,  are  the  advantages  and  ne- 
cessity of  a  federal  government  among  States. 
A  natural  and  a  very  important  question  now 
presents  itself.  Is  such  tne  situation — are  such 
the  circumstances  of  the  United  States?  A  pro- 
per answer  to  this  question  will  unfold  some 
very  interesting  truths. 

The  United  States  may  adopt  any  one  of  four 
different  systems.  They  may  become  consolida- 
ted into  one  government,  in  which  the  separate 
existence  of  the  States  shall  be  entirely  absorbed. 
They  may  reject  any  plan  of  union  or  associa- 
tion, and  act  as  separate  and  unconnected  States. 
They  may  form  two  or  more  confederacies. 
They  may  unite  in  one  federal  republic.  Which 
of  these  systems  ought  to  have  been  proposed 
by  the  convention  ?  To  support  with  vigor,  a 
single  government  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
United  States,  would  demand  a  system  of  the 
most  unqualilied  and  the  most  unremitted  des- 
potism. Such  a  number  of  separate  States, 
contiguous  in  situation,  unconnected  and  dis- 
united in  government,  would  be,  at  one  time, 
the  prey  of  foreign  force,  foreign  influence, 
and  foreign  intrigue ;  at  another,  the  victim  of 
mutual  rage,  rancor,  and  revenge.  Neither  of 
these  systems  found  advocates  in  the  late  con- 
vention :  I  presume  they  will  not  find  advocates 
in  this.  Would  it  be  proper  to  divide  the  Uni- 
ted States  into  two  or  more  confederacies  ?  It 
will  not  be  unadvisable  to  take  a  more  minute 
survey  of  this  subject.  Some  aspects,  under 
which  it  may  be  viewed,  are  far  from  being,  at 
first  sight,  uninviting.  Two  or  more  confede- 
racies would  bo  each  more  compact  and  more 
manageable,  than  a  single  one  extending  over 
the  same  territory.  By  dividing  the  United 
States  into  two  or  more  confederacies,  the  great 
collision  of  interests,  apparently  or  really  dif- 
ferent and  contrary,  in  the  whole  extent  of  their 
dominion,  would  be  broken,  and  in  a  sreat  mea- 
sure diBa])pear  in  the  several  parts.  But  these 
advantages,  which  are  discovered  from  certain 
points  of  view,  are  greatly  overbalanced  by  in- 
conveniences that  will  appear  on  a  more  accu- 
rate examination.  Animosities,  and  perhaps 
wars,  would  arise  from  assigning  the  extent, 
the  limits,  and  the  rights  of  the  different  con- 
federacies. The  expenses  of  governing  would 
be  multiplied  by  the  number  or  federal  govem- 
SMiita.  The  dimger  resulting  from  foreign  in- 
^^hwDoe  and  mntaal  dissensiQns  would  not»  per- 
^HMbe  iMi  great  and  alarming  in  the  instaooe 


of  different  confederacies,  than  in  the  instance 
of  different,  though  more  numerous  unassod- 
ated  States.  These  observations,  and  ipanr 
others  tliac  might  be  made  on  the  subject,  will 
be  Bufiicient  to  evince,  that  a  division  of  the 
United  States  into  a  number  of  separate  con- 
federacies, would  probably  be  an  unsatisfactory 
and  an  unsuccessral  experiment.  The  remain- 
ing system,  which  the  American  States  may 
adopt,  is  a  union  of  them  under  one  confede- 
rate republic.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  em- 
ploy much  time  or  ma^  arguments  to  show, 
that  this  is  the  most  elfgible  system  that  can  be 
proposed.  By  adopting  this  system,  the  vigor 
and  decision  of  a  wide-spreading  monarchy 
may  be  joined  to  the  freedom  and  beneficence 
of  a  contracted  republic.  The  extent  of  terri- 
tory, the  diversity  of  climate*and  soil,  the  num- 
ber, and  greatness,  and  connection  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  with  which  the  United  States  are  inter- 
sected and  almost  surrounded,  all  indicate  an 
enlarged  government  to  be  fit  and  advantageous 
for  them.  The  principles  and  dispositions  of 
their  citizens  indicate,  that  in  this  government 
liberty  shall  reign  triumphant  Such  indeed 
have  been  the  general  opinions  and  wishes  en- 
tertained since  the  era  of  our  independence. 
If  those  o]>inions  and  wishes  are  as  well  found- 
ed as  they  have  been  generaL  the  late  conven- 
tion were  justified  in  proposing  to  their  con- 
stituents one  confederate  republic,  as  the  best 
system  of  a  national  government  for  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

In  forming  this  system,  it  was  proper  to  give 
minute  attention  to  the  interests  of  all  the 
parts ;  but  there  was  a  duty  of  still  higher  im- 
port— to  feel  and  to  show  a  predominating 
regard  to  the  superior  interests  of  the  whole. 
If  this  great  principle  had  not  prevailed,  the 
plan  before  us  would  never  have  made  its  ap- 
pearance. The  same  principle  that  was  so 
necessary  in  forming  it  is  equally  necessary  in 
our  deliberations,  wnetner  we  should  reject  or 
ratify  it 

I  make  these  observations  with  a  design  to 
prove  and  illustrate  this  great  and  important 
truth — ^that  in  our  decisions  on  the  worx  of  the 
late  convention,  we  should  not  limit  our  views 
and  regards  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
aim  of  the  convention  was,  to  form  a  system  of 
good  and  eflicicnt  government  on  the  more  ex- 
tensive scale  of  the  United  States.  In  this,  as 
in  every  other  instance,  the  work  should  be 
judged  with  the  same  spirit  with  which  it  was 
performed.  A  principle  of  duty  as  well  as  of 
candor  demands  this. 

We  have  remarked,  that  civil  government  is 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  society :  we  now 
remark,  that  civil  liberty  is  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  civil  ffovernment.  Civil  liberty  is 
natural  liberty  itself,  divested  only  of  that  part 
which,  placed  in  the  government,  produces 
more  good  and  happiness  to  the  community, 
than  if  it  had  remained  in  the  individuiu. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  civil  liberty,  whUe  it 
resigns  a  part  of  natural  liberty,  retidns  the  free 
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and  generoos  ezerdfle  of  all  the  himuui  flAcnl- 
ties,  80  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  the  public 
wdiOure. 

In  considering  and  deyeloping  the  nature  and 
end  of  tiie  qrstem  before  ns,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  another  kind  of  liberty,  which  has  not 
yet,  as  far  as  I  know,  received  a  name. .  I  shall 
dirtingaish  it  by  the  i^pellation  of  federal 
liberfy.  When  a  single  government  is  insti- 
tatedy  the  uidividnals  of  which  it  is  composed 
surrender  to  it  a  part  of  their  natural  independ- 
ence, which  they  before  ei\joyed  as  men.  When 
a  confederate  republic  is  instituted,  the  com- 
munities of  which  it  is  composed  surrender  to 
it  a  part  of  their  political  independence,  which 
they  before  eo^ojed  as  States.  The  principles 
which  directed,  in  the  former  case,  what  part 
of  the  natural  liberty  of  the  man  ought  to  be 
given  up,  and  what  iMirt  ought  to  be  retained, 
will  give  similar  directions  in  the  latter  case. 
The  Dtates  should  resign  to  the  national  gov- 
ernment that  part,  and  that  part  only,  of  Uieir 
political  liberty,  which,  placed  in  that  govern- 
ment) will  produce  more  good  to  the  whole, 
than  if  it  had  remained  in  the  several  States. 
While  they  resign  this  part  of  their  political 
liberty,  they  retain  the  free  and  generous  exer- 
cise of  all  their  other  faculties  as  States,  so  far 
as  it  is  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  the 
general  and  superintending  confederacy. 

Since  States  as  well  as  citizens  are  repre- 
sented in  the  constitution  before  us,  and  form 
the  objects  on  which  that  constitution  is  pro- 
posed to  operate,  it  was  necessary  to  notice  and 
define  federal  as  well  as  civil  liberty. 

These  general  reflections  have  been  made  in 
order  to  introduce,  with  more  propriety  and 
advantage,  a  practical  illustration  of  the  end 
proposea  to  be  accomplished  by  the  late  con- 
vention. 

It  has  been  too  well  known — it  has  been  too 
severely  felt — ^that  the  present  confederation  is 
inadequate  to  the  government  and  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  United  States.  The  gr^t  struggle 
mr  liberty  in  this  country,  should  it  be  unsuc- 
oessfhl,  will  probably  be  Uie  last  one  which  she 
will  have  for  her  existence  and  prosperity,  in 
any  part  of  the  globe.  And  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  this  struggle  has,  in  some  of  the 
stages  of  its  progress,  ^en  attended  with  symp- 
toms that  foreb^ed  no  fortunate  issue.  To  the 
iron  hand  of  tyranny,  which  was  lifted  up 
against  her,  she  manifosted,  indeed,  an  intrepid 
superiorijfy.  She  broke  in  pieces  the  fetters 
which  were  forged  for  her,  and  showed  that 
she  was  unassailable  by  force.  But  she  was 
environed  by  dangers  of  another  kind,  and 
springing  from  a  very  different  source.  While 
sne  kept  her  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  efforts  of 
oppression,  licentiousness  was  secretly  under- 
mining the  rock  on  which  she  stood. 

Need  I  call  to  your  remembrance  the  con- 
trasted scenes,  of  which  we  have  been  wit- 
nesses ff  On  the  glorious  conclusion  of  our  con- 
flict with  Britain,  what  high  expectations  were 
formed  concerning  us  by  others  I    What  high 


expectations  did  we  form  concerning  ourselves  I 
Have  those  expectations  been  realized?  No. 
What  has  been  the  cause?  Did  our  citizens 
lose  their  perseverance  and  magnanimity?  Na 
Did  they  become  insensible  of  resentment  and 
indignation,  at  any  high-handed  attempt  that 
might  have  been  made  to  injure  or  enslave 
them  ?  No.  What  then  has  been  the  cause  ? 
The  truth  is,  we  dreaded  danger  only  on  one 
side :  this  we  manfully  repelled.  But  on  ano- 
ther side,  danger,  not  less  formidable,  but  more 
insidious,  stole  in  upon  us;  and  our  unsuspi- 
cious tempers  were  not  sufficiently  attentive, 
either  to  its  approach  or  to  its  operaUona. 
Those  whom  foreign  strength  could  not  over- 
power, have  well  nigh  become  the  victims  of 
mtemal  anarchy. 

If  we  beccHne  a  little  more  particular,  we 
shall  find  that  the  foregoing  representation  is 
by  no  means  exaggerated.  When  we  had  baffled 
ail  the  menaces  or  foreign  power,  we  neglected 
to  establish  among  ourselves  a  government  that 
would  ensure  domestic  vigor  and  stability. 
What  was  the  consequence?  The  conmience- 
ment  of  peace  was  the  commencement  of  every 
disgrace  and  distress  that  could  befall  a  people 
in  a  peaceful  state.  Devoid  of  national  power, 
we  could  not  prohibit  the  extravagance  of  our 
importations,  nor  could  we  derive  a  revenue 
from  their  excess.  Devoid  of  national  import- 
ance, we  could  not  procure  for  our  exports  a 
tolerable  sale  at  foreign  markets.  Devoid  of 
national  credit,  we  saw  our  public  securities 
melt  in  the  hands  of  the  holders,  like  snow 
before  the  sun.  Devoid  of  national  dignity,  we 
could  not,  in  some  instances,  perform  our  trea- 
ties on  our  part;  and,  in  other  instances,  we 
could  neither  obtain  nor  compel  the  performance 
of  them  on  the  part  of  others.  Devoid  of  na- 
tional energy,  we  could  not  carry  into  execution 
our  own  resolutions,  decisions,  or  laws. 

Shall  I  become  more  particular  still?  The 
tedious  detail  would  disgust  me :  nor  is  it  now 
necessary.  The  years  of  languor  are  past.  We 
have  felt  the  dishonor  wit£  which  we  have 
been  covered:  we  have  seen  the  destruction 
with  which  we  have  been  threatened.  We 
have  penetrated  to  the  causes  of  both,  and 
when  we  have  once  discovered  them,  we  have 
begun  to  search  for  the  means  of  removing 
them.  For  the  confirmation  of  these  remarks, 
I  need  not  appeal  to  an  enumeration  of  facts. 
The  proceedings  of  Congress,  and  of  the  several 
Stat^  are  replete  with  them.  They  all  point 
out  the  weakness  and  insufficiency  of  the  pre- 
sent confederation  as  the  cause,  and  an  efficient 
general  government. as  the  only  cure  of  our 
political  distempers. 

Under  these  impressions,  and  with  these 
views,  was  the  late  convention  appointed ;  and 
under  these  impressions  and  with  these  views, 
the  late  convention  met. 

We  now  see  the  great  end  which  they  pro- 
posed to  accomplish.  It  was  to  firame,  for  the 
consideration  of  their  constituents,  one  federal 
and  national  constitution— a  constitution  that 
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would  produce  the  advantages  of  good,  and 
preyent  the  inconveniences  of  had  government 
— a  constitution,  whose  heneficence  and  energy 
wonld  pervade  the  whole  Union,  and  bind  and 
embrace  the  interests  of  every  part — a  constitu- 
tion that  would  ensure  peace,  freedom,  and 
happiness,  to  the  States  and  people  of  America. 

We  are  now  naturally  led  to  examine  the 
means  by  which  they  proposed  to  accomplish 
this  end.  This  opens  more  particularly  to  our 
view  the  important  discussion  before  us.  But 
previously  to  our  entering  opon  it,  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  state  some  general  and  leading 
principles  of  government,  which  will  receive 
particular  applications  in  the  course  of  our  in- 
vestigations. 

There  necessarily  exists  in  every  government 
a  power,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal ;  and 
which,  for  that  reason,  may  be  termed  supreme, 
absolute,  and  uncontrollable.    Where  does  this 

Sower  reside?  To  this  Question,  writers  on 
iffercnt  governments  will  give  different  an- 
swers. Sir  William  Blackstone  will  tell  you, 
that  in  Britain  the  power  is  lodged  in  the  British 
Parliament ;  that  the  Parliament  may  alter  the 
form  of  tlie  government;  and  that  its  power  is 
absolute  and  without  control.  The  idea  of  a 
constitution,  limiting  and  superintending  the 
operations  of  legislative  authority,  seems  not  to 
have  been  accurately  understood  in  Britain. 
There  are,  at  least,  no  traces  of  practice  con- 
formable to  such  a  principle.  The  British  con- 
stitution is  just  what  the  British  Parliament 
{>leases.  When  the  Parliament  transferred 
egislative  authority  to  Henry  the  Eightli,  the 
act  transferring  it  could  not,  in  the  strict  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  be  called  unconstitu- 
tional. 

To  control  the  power  and  conduct  of  the 
legislature  by  an  overruling  constitution,  was 
an  improvement  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
government  reserved  to  the  American  States. 

Perhaps  some  politician,  who  has  not  con- 
sidered with  sufficient  accuracy  our  political 
systems,  would  answer,  that,  in  our  govern- 
ments, the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  con- 
stitutions. This  opinion  approaches  a  step 
nearer  to  the  truth,  but  does  not  reach  it.  The 
truth  is,  that  in  our  governments,  the  supreme, 
absolute,  ana  uncontrollable  power  remains  in 
the  people.  As  our  constitutions  are  supe- 
rior to  our  legislature  so  the  people  are  supe- 
rior to  our  constitutions.  Inaeeo,  the  superi- 
ority in  this  last  instance  is  much  greater ;  for 
the  people  possess,  over  our  constitutions,  con- 
trol in  act  as  well  as  in  right. 

The  consequence  is,  tiiat  the  people  may 
change  the  constitutions  whenever  and  how- 
ever they  please.  This  is  a  right,  of  which  no 
positive  institution  can  ever  deprive  them. 

These  important  tmtha,  sir,  are  far  fh)m  be- 
ing merely  speculative:  we,  at  this  moment, 
yak  and  deliberate  ander  tbeir  immediate  and 
UriMp  Inflnenoe.  To  the  operation  of  these 
^Hm  we  are  to  aaoribe  the  icene,  hitherto  un- 
^^^ped,  wMdh  Amerioa  now  exhibits  to  the 


world — ^a  gentle,  a  peaceful,  a  voluntary,  and  a 
deliberate  transition  from  one  constitation  of 
government  to  another.  In  other  parts  of  the 
world  the  idea  of  revolutions  in  governments 
is,  by  a  moumfhl  and  indissoluble  associatiMiy 
connected  with  the  idea  of  wars,  and  all  the 
calamities  attendant  on  wars.  But  haappy  ex- 
perience teaches  us  to  view  such  revolutions  in 
a  very  different  light — to  consider  them  only  as 
progressive  steps  in  improving  the  knowledge 
of  government,  and  increasing  the  happiness  of 
society  and  mankind. 

Oft  have  I  viewed  with  silent  pleasure  and 
admiration  the  force  and  prevalence,  through 
the  United  States,  of  this  prlnciple---that  the 
supreme  power  resides  in  the  people,  and  that 
they  never  part  with  it.  It  may  be  called  the 
panacea  in  politics.  There  can  be  no  disorder 
m  the  community  but  may  here  receive  a  radi- 
cal cure.  If  the  error  be  in  the  legislature,  it 
may  be  corrected  by  the  constitution ;  if  in  the 
constitution,  it  may  be  corrected  by  the  people. 
There  is  a  remedy,  therefore,  for  every  distem- 
per in  government,  if  the  people  ore  not  want- 
ing to  themselves.  For  a  people  wanting  to 
themselves,  tliere  is  no  remedy:  from  ueir 
power,  as  we  have  seen,  tliere  is  no  appeal :  to 
their  error,  there  is  no  superior  principle  of 
correction. 

There  are  three  simple  species  of  govern- 
ment— ^monarchy,  where  the  supreme  power  is 
in  a  single  person — ^aristocracy,  where  the  su- 
preme power  is  in  a  select  assembly,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  either  fill  up,  by  election,  the 
vacancies  in  their  own  body,  or  succeed  to  their 
places  in  it  by  inheritance,  property,  or  in  re- 
spect of  some  personal  right  or  qualiiication — a 
republic  or  democracy,  where  the  people  at 
large  retain  the  supreme  power,  and  act  either 
collectively  or  by  representation.  Each  of 
these  si)ecies  of  government  has  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages. 

The  advantages  of  a  monarchy  are — strength, 
despatch,  secrecy,  unity  of  counsel.  Its  disad- 
vantages are — ^tyranny,  expense,  ignorance  of 
the  situation  and  wants  of  the  people,  insecnrity, 
unnecessary  wars,  evils  attending  elections  or 
successions. 

The  advantage  of  aristocracy  is  wisdom, 
arising  from  experience  and  education.  Its  dis- 
advantages are--dissensions  among  themselves, 
oppression  to  the  lower  orders. 

The  advantages  of  democracy  are— liberty, 
equal,  cautious,  and  salutary  laws,  public  sphrit^ 
frugality,  peace,  opportunities  of  exciting  and 
producing  the  abilities  of  the  best  citizens.  Its 
disadvantages  are — dissensions,  the  delay  and 
disclosure  of  public  counsels,  the  imbecility  of 
public  measures  retarded  by  the  necessity  of  a 
numerous  consent. 

A  government  may  be  composed  of  two  or 
more  of  the  simple  forms  above  mentioned. 
Such  is  the  British  government  It  would  be 
an  improper  government  for  the  United  Statea, 
because  it  is  inadequate  to  such  an  extent  of 
territory ;  and  because  it  is  suited  to  an  estab- 
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lidunent  of  different  orders  of  men.  A  more 
minute  comparison  between  some  parts  of  the 
British  constitution  and  some  parts  of  Uie  plan 
befiwe  ns,  maj,  perhaps,  find  a  proper  place  in 
a  sabseqnent  period  ox  onr  bnsineei. 

What  is  the  natore  and  kind  of  tliat  govern- 
ment which  has  been  proposed  for  the  United 
States  bj  the  late  convention  ff  In  its  principle 
it  is  jporelj  democratical ;  but  that  pnnciple  is 
aoplied  in  different  forms,  in  order  to  ootain 
t&e  advantages  and  exclude  the  inconveniences 
id  the  simple  modes  of  government. 

If  we  take  an  extended  and  accurate  view  of 


it,  we  shall  find  the  streams  of  power  running 
in  different  directions,  in  different  dimensiona, 
and  at  different  heights,  watering,  adonmuL 
and  fertilizing  the  fields  and  meadows,  throu^ 
which  their  courses  are  led;  but  if  we  trace 
them,  we  shall  discover  that  thej  all  oriffinallj 
flow  from  one  abundant  fountain.  In  this  oon- 
stitutipn,  all  authority  is  derived  from   imi 

PXOPUB. 

Fit  occasions  will  hereafter  offer  for  partiea- 
lar  remarks  on  the  different  parts  of  the  plan. 
I  have  now  to  ask  pardon  of  the  House  for  de- 
taining them  so  long. 
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WILLIAM  LIVINGSTON. 

RoBKBT,  the  first  of  the  Livingston  family  who  came  to  America,  was  the  son  of  John  lir- 
ingston,  a  clergyman,  and  was  bom  on  the  thirteenth  of  December,  1654,  at  Ancram,  a  amall 
yiUage  on  the  Teviot,  in  Roxbnrghshire,  Scotland.  The  precise  date  of  his  arrival  in  America 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  certain  he  was  in  the  province  of  New  York  as  early  as  1676,  as  the 
public  records  show  that  he  was  Secretary  to  the  Commissaries,  who  at  that  time  superintended 
the  affairs  of  "  Albany,  Scheneotade,  and  the  parts  adjacent."  He  held  this  secretaryship  until 
July,  1686,  during  which  time  he  acquired  the  original  grant  of  land  known  as  the  Manor  and 
Lordship  of  Livingston,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  wealth  of  himself  and  his 
family.  About  1679,  Mr.  Livingston  married  Alida,  theoridow  of  Nicholas  Van  Renselaer,  and 
sister  of  Peter  Schuyler,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  Philip,  his  second  son,  was  bom  at 
Albany  in  the  year  1686,  and  owing  to  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  succeeded  to  the  ma- 
norial estate.  Little  is  known  of  his  career.  He  resided  a  considerable  time  in  the  city  of  his 
birth,  and  was  at  one  period  connected  with  its  municipal  government.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Assembly,  and  occupied  other  positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  the  province. 

William  Livingston,  the  fifth  child  of  Philip  and  Oatherine  Van  Brugh  Livingston,  was  bom 
at  Albany,  New  York,  in  the  month  of  November,  1723.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  left 
his  home  and  entered  the  Freshman  class  of  Yale  Ck)llege.  On  graduating,  in  1741,  he  imme- 
diately went  to  New  York  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  ofBce  of  James  Alexander, 
a  Scotch  gentleman,  and  a  lawyer  of  great  ability.*  Li  this  position  Mr.  Livingston  displayed 
great  energy  and  application ;  devoting  the  day  to  the  "  dry  business  of  the  law ''  at  the  deak 
of  his  instructor,  and  the  evening  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  the  acquirement  of  general 
knowledge.  He  also  contributed  several  essays  to  the  newspapers  while  a  student  in  the  oflloe 
of  Mr.  Alexander — ^the  first  of  which  appeared  in  Parker's  New  York  Weekly  Post  Boy,  for  the 
nineteenth  of  August,  1746,  under  the  signature  7\fro  PhiloUgU.  In  this  he  denounced  the 
method  of  studying  law.  '*  There  is  perhaps  no  set  of  men,''  says  he,  *'that  bear  so  ill  a  char- 
acter in  the  estimation  of  the  vulgar,  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.  Whether  the  disad- 
vantageous idea  they  commonly  entertun  of  their  integrity  be  founded  upon  solid  reason^  ia 
not  my  design  to  inquire  into ;  but  if  they  deserve  the  imputation  of  ii^justice  and  dishonesty,  it 
is  in.no  instance  more  visible  and  notorious,  than  in  their  conduct  towards  their  apprentioea. 
That  a  young  fellow  should  be  bound  to  an  attomey  for  four,  six  or  seven  years,  to  serve  him 
part  of  the  time  for  the  consideration  that  his  master  shall  instmct  in  the  mystery  of  the  law 
the  remainder  of  the  term;  and  that  notwithstanding  this  solenm  compact,  which  if  binding  on 
either  side  is  reciprocally  obligatory,  the  attomey  shall  either  employ  him  in  writing  during  tlie 


*  Ifr.  Akmadtr  fltoM  to  Amnlw  In  in&    He  wm  leeretarjof  Um  prortiMe  of  New  York,  end  through  the  Mad 
•f  Oovtmor  Bunet,  In  whoee  erttmetlon  he  nnked  high,  he  wae  eiipolnted  e  member  of  his  eonncil.  In  which  porftloa  hio 
;  aerenl  jttxt.    Smith,  the  eerij  hlftorlan  of  New  York,  mje  of  him :  **He  wae  e  men  of  leerning,  good  monli, 
lsriUpvt&   He  was  hred  to  the  tow,  end  ihongh  no  epeeker,  et  the  heed  of  hia  profcrnlon  for  legaolty  end  penetnUioa ; 
to  bmiwem  ao  mi  eoifld  wifpem  Mm.    Nor  wm  he  nneeqnalnted  with  the  eflUn  of  the  pabUe^  havlag 
oOeo^  the  beet  Mhool  In  the  prorlnoe  fn  laetraottoa  In  metten  of  goTemment"   Be  died  mAf 
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wliole  tenn  of  his  apprentioeehip,  or  if  he  allows  him  a  nnall  portion  of  the  time  for  readingi 
ahall  leave  him  to  pore  on  a  book  without  anj  inatnittion  to  amooth  and  fitoilitate  his  progress 
in  his  study,  or  the  least  examination  of  what  profidenoy  he  makes  in  that  perplexed  science; 
is  an  oatrage  npon  common  honesty,  a  condnct  scandalous,  horrid,  base  and  infamous  to  the  last 
degree  1**  He  continues  his  essay  in  this  manner,  ex^xMnng  the  drudgery  to  which  lawyers*  clerks 
were  suljected  at  that  time^  and  calling  upon  the  '* gentlemen  of  the  long  robe^  to  abolish  a 
custom  which  was  equally  injurious  to  themselves  and  their  pupils.  In  the  spring  of  the  next 
year  another  piece  appeared  in  the  same  paper,  on  Friis  arinnff  frcm  Biehei  and  Fratperitff, 
A  misunderstanding  arose  between  Mr.  Livingston  and  his  law-teacher  in  reference  to  the  au- 
thorship and  intent  of  this  production,*  the  result  of  which  was  that  Mr.  Livingston  left  the 
office  of  his  instructor,  and  entered  that  of  Mr.  William  Smith,  then  a  lawyer  of  some  eml- 
nencct 

About  this  time,  while  yet  a  student,  Mr.  Livingston  married  and  established  his  residence 
in  New  York.  In  1747  he  published  a  poem  entitied  PhiUmphic  Solitude^  or  Vie  Choice  qf  a 
Burml  l^e.  TMs  was  one  of  the  first  of  his  poetical  productions.  As  to  its -merits,  an  able 
eritk  says,  **  though  it  has  not  high  poetic  value,  it  displays  the  tastes  of  a  scholar,  and  the  vii^ 
toes  of  an  upright  mind.*'  |  Mr.  Livingston  completed  his  studies,  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
aa  an  attorney  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1748.  In  1752  he  was  associated  with  William  Smith, 
Junior,!  ^  the  publication  of  the  first  digest  of  the  colonial  laws,  a  second  volume  of  which  ap- 
peared from  the  liands  of  the  same  persons  ten  years  afterwards.  From  this  work  the  only 
immediate  advantage  Mr.  Livingston  derived,  was  that  of  being  brought  into  notice;  his  prac- 
tice, however,  soon  began  to  increase,  and  he  rose  to  a  conspicuous  place  at  the  bar.  The  same 
year  (1752)  he  conmienced  the  publication  of  the  Independent  Befleetar^  the  first  number  of 
which  apptered  on  the  thirtieth  of  November.  This  periodical  devoted  itself  to  ^*  a  close 
and  impartial  scrutiny  of  the  existing  establishments,  and  pursuing  its  course  without  fear  or 
(avw,  had  for  its  object  the  exposure  of  ofiBcial  abuse,  negligence  and  corruption  in  whatever 
rank  they  were  to  be  found.**  It  engaged  ardently  in  the  discussion  relative  to  the  religious 
government  of  Kings,  now  Columbia  CoUege,  and  exposed  the  injustice  and  impropriety  of 
making  that  institution  sectarian.  So  strong  was  the  opposition  to  this  journal,  its  editor 
**defiutted  in  private  society  and  denounced  from  the  pulpit,'*  it  was  discontinued  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  November,  1758,  after  the  publication  of  the  fifty-second  number.  |  Early  in  the 
year  1754^  Mr.  Livingston,  in  company  with  several  other  influential  and  educated  gentlemen, 
laid  the  ibundation  of  the  Society  library  of  the  city  of  New  York.ir  In  November  of  the 
same  year,  appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Watch  Totoer,  another  series  of  essays  on  the  sub- 

*  TIm  origlB  of  tbto  mtoOBdwitiiKHiig  b  aild  to  Iwto  boM  m  foUowi:  A  ICr.  Bloo,  organist  of  Trinity  ehoreh,  ibrffotltal 
of  tko  itrongljHnailud  dlstincUoiu  whldi  then  praetioaU/  osUblishod  what  has  in  Utor  dajt  been  termed  the  '*  Theory  of 
Xnki,**  pnmiDed  to  tend  a  yalentine,  vis^  a  pair  of  gloTea,  with  a  copy  of  Terses  emblematie  and  expreaslve  of  hie  dero- 
tlen  lo  MlM  Alexander.  The  flMhionable  yonng  beaaty  and  her  mother  reeented  it  aa  an  insult,  and  their  oondact  stniek 
tta  man  mpabUcaa  mind  of  yoonc  Ltringston  as  so  nnreasonable,  that,  onmindftil  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the 
ladyls  Iktber,  the  pasqninade  already  spoken  of  wss  the  resalt-nS0d^ne<ol:*«  LUk  <^  LMmgtUm,  Parksr'^  Kmo  Twrk 
P9^»9f,  ^  March  90, 174& 

t  WflUam  Bmlth  held  a  Tery  pvominent  position  on  the  liberal  side  of  eolonial  polities ;  became  a  member  of  his  m^e*" 
tyli  eo«Mll,  and  was  sAsrwaids  appointed  Judge  of  the  Oonrt  of  King*^  Bench.    He  was  the  fltther  of  the  colonial  historfan 


t  Amsfleaa  Qurterly  Berlew,  No.  4,  page  0(ML    8edgwiok*s  Life  of  Liringston,  page  tt. 

I  WmiBm  amith,  Jr.  was  bom  at  New  York,  on  the  twenty-lUth  of  June,  1788.  He  gradoated  at  Tale  College  at  a  reiy 
•avly  afa»  and  wwrnnwieed  the  stody  of  law  at  New  York.  As  early  as  1769  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  his  mt^eaty^ 
eouKll,  where  his  attendaaoe  was  rcgnkr,  his  integrity  nnqnestloned,  and  his  loyalty  firm  to  his  king.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  Btamp  Ast  troobles,  ICr.  Bmith  proposed  a  pUm  of  union  of  all  the  coloniea,  which  was  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
iMm  mlihiw,  Qeoige  ChrenTllle ;  but  throu^  delay  the  {dan  was  noTor  carried  out  He  prepared  a  history  of  the  province 
ef  N«w  Yak,  ftwa  Oa  fliat  diseorery  to  the  year  178S,  which  was  published  in  1707.  On  the  eracnation  of  New  York  by 
the  Britisk  in  1788^  ICr.  Smith  went  to  Bn^and,  where  he  remained  untU  he  was  appointed  Chief  JnsUce  of  Canada,  in 
1781    ThtoolBeehehelduntnhlsdeath,  which  took  place  on  the  third  of  December,  1798. 

I  A  seiplsis  flie  of  this  early  periodical  la  in  the  library  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

5IaQnlM'isNewYork]ierevy,of  ]Iayl4th,17B«,we  And  tiie  IbUowing:  "The  trustees  of  the  New  York  Bodety 
lAnqr  hsvt  etdMod  the  tthnalaii  to  glv«  hlo  attendance  erery  IConday  and  Thursday,  fhmi  half  an  hour  after  eloTOB  Is 
eaeo*etock.   The  Mhaeribea^ra  desired  to  tend  their  annual  subioriptloii  to  the 
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|eot  of  King^s  College,  written  prinoipally  hj  Mr.  Livingston,  and  in  the  coarse  of  the  few  Ibl- 
lowing  years  he  contributed  largely  to  the  occasional  literatore  of  the  ooontry.  In  1758  he 
was  dected  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Colony  of  New  York,  in  which  body  he  remained  two 
years. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  papers  entitled  The  Sentinel^  treating  of  the  general  and  prominent 
snlgects  of  the  day,  i^peared  in  the  New  York  Gazette,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Eebmary,  1786. 
These  papers  are  written  with  much  spirit  and  ability,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  greater  portion 
of  them  emanated  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Livingston.  The  most  cnrioos  and  characteristic  of  these 
is  entitled  A  New  Sermon  to  an  Old  Tezt^  which  forms  the  twenty-first  number  of  the  eeriea. 
The  text  is,  *^  Touch  not  mine  anointedJ*^  After  showing  how  often  the  text  had  been  mis- 
understood, and  misconstrued  by  previous  commentators,  in  favor  of  kings  rather  than  the 
people,  he  demonstrates  in  what  "  touching'^  the  anointed  consists.  "  The  Lord't  anointed,  that 
ia,  the  peopUy^'*  says  he,  **  are  very  sensibly  touched  when  they  have  penalties  inflicted  on  them 
merely  for  their  religious  principles  or  worship.  By  entering  into  society  men  never  intended, 
nor  could  intend,  to  make  their  religion  a  matter  of  civil  cognizance.  Eor  religicm  being  a 
prevailing  disposition  of  the  soul  to  universal  holiness,  it  can  neither  be  increased  nor  lessened 
by  any  political  laws.  And  civil  society,  being  contrived  for  the  preservation  of  men's  lives  and 
properties,  it  can  neitiier  be  injured  or  benefited  by  any  man's  religion.  Besides,  how  can  any 
person,  with  the  least  color  of  reason,  pretend  that  I  have  a  right  to  judge  for  myself^  and  yet 
punish  me  for  using  it? — ^that  is,  for  doing  what  he  acknowledged  I  had  a  right  to  da  To  {dead 
for  it,  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Hence,  every  species  of  persecution,  whetiier  under 
color  of  law  or  by  open  violence,  is  evidentiy  touching  the  people,  or,  in  other  words,  the  LorWe 
anointed, 

^^  All  those  wretched  nations  who  live  under  absolute  governments,  and  are  stripped  of  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind  by  their  unrelenting  oppressors,  are  most  miserably  touched.  Tyranny, 
my  brethren,  is  a  kind  of  political  damnation ;  and  were  all  the  enemies  of  human  happiness  to 
consult  together  for  a  whole  century,  they  could  not  invent  a  more  effectual  method  to  destroy 
it,  than  by  enslaving  a  free  people.  Turn  your  eyes  to  those  parts  of  the  globe  where  liberty  is 
no  more,  and  what  do  you  behold  but  nakedness,  beggary  and  want  I  The  lords  of  the  creation 
^used  like  the  bestial  herd ;  and  a  single  tyrant  rioting  in  the  spoils  of  thousands  I 

"  A  free  people  may  be  said  to  be  touchedi  whenever  any  of  those  laws  by  which  their  civil 
rights  are  secured  to  them  are  in  any  degree  infringed  or  violated.  The  law,  my  brethr«i,  is  the 
foundation  of  our  liberties.  Take  away  this,  and  the  superstructure  tumbles  to  the  ground. 
How  acutely,  therefore,  do  they  touch  the  Lord^e  anointed^  who  would  raze  this  glorious 
foundation,  and  in  its  room  erect  the  enormous  Babel  of  despotic  pleasure! 

^^  Whenever  any  man  declares  that  Englishmen  have  no  other  titie  to  their  liberty  than  the 
will  of  their  prince,  he  may  be  said  most  severely  to  toueh  the  people  and  deserves  to  be  severely 
reproved  for  his  impudence.  Blessed  be  God,  we  do  not  hold  our  liberties  by  the  precarious 
tenure  of  any  man's  will  They  are  defended  by  the  impregnable  bulwark  of  Iaw,  and  guar- 
anteed by  the  most  awful  sanctions.  And  whoever  asserts  the  contrary  is  a  liar^  and  the  truth 
iinotinhim.^^* 

The  next  important  production  of  Mr.  Livingston  was  the  celebrated  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Uandaff,  t  refuting  the  charges  made  by  that  prelate  against  tiie  early  colonists  of  America,  in  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  spirited  of  the  numerous  pamphlets  that  appeared  at  that  time,  touching  upon  the  proposed 
establishment  of  an  Episcopate  in  America.  Upon  its  republication  in  London,  it  attnMSted 
much  attention,  and  drew  forth  the  opposition,  in  pamphlets  and  parodies.  In  1770,  Mr. 
Liringston  published  the  satire  upon  Lieutenant  Governor  Colden,  entitied  A  SolUoguy^  in 
vhiflh  he  was  unusoally  severe  upon  that  gentieman.    In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  was 


•  V«v  Twfc  Gtsitii,  Jslj  laO^  inO^TlM  kit  Bvmbtr  of  Um  BmtiBd  WM  imbUdMd  on  t^ 
Ths  tttto  or  tUt iraik  K  «▲  LtMw  to  tks  Bti^  Bttwwd  FMlM  In  Ood  Jolll^  Lord  BW^ 

IB  Ids  LndAlyli  MfM^  oa  Ite  SOIk  or  VoboMHTi  ntr,  In  wUeh  tte  Amoriew  OotoalM  on  loftdod  ^^ 
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deoted  president  of  The  Moo%  a  dub  organized  bj  the  prindpal  lawyers  of  New  York  citj,  fbr 
the  diaeaasion  of  legal  qaeetions  and  other  points  pertaining  to  the  law.  In  Maj,  1772,  he 
remoTed  to  the  Tillage  of  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  next  year  retired  to 
his  oonntrj  seat,  afterwards  known  by  the  dgnificant  title  of  LQ^erty  ffaU.  Bnt  he  did  sot 
long  remain  in  this  retirement.  The  reyolntionarj  difScnlties  were  aswiming  a  more  threatening 
aspect,  and  he  was  called  npon  to  enter  npon  that  which  proved  '^the  most  ardnoos  and  the 
most  honorable''  portion  of  his  life.  In  1774,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Gontinental 
Congress,  and  remained  in  that  body  until  the  fifth  of  June,  1776,  when  he  was  called  to  take 
command  of  the  New  Jersey  militia.  His  career  in  the  Congress  was  condstent  and  effective: 
and  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  to  him,  he  iacreased  his  already  high  and  honorable 
rsputation. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  August  of  the  same  year  (1776),  the  first  republican  legidature  of  New 
Jorsey  elected  Mr.  Livingston  to  the  office  of  Qovemor  of  that  State ;  on  which  he  resigned  hia 
command  in  the  militia  and  repaired  to  Princeton,  where  he  was  inaugurated  on  the  seventh 
of  September.  In  his  inaugural  address  delivered  before  the  leg^ative  assemblies,  a  week 
afterwards,  he  says:  *^Let  us,  gentiemen,  both  by  precept  and  practice,  encourage  a  spirit  of 
economy,  industry  and  patriotism,  and  that  public  integrity  which  cannot  fail  to  exalt  a  nation : 
ietting  our  fJEMses  at  the  same  time  lihe  a  flint*  against  that  dissoluteness  of  manners  and  political 
corruption  which  will  ever  be  the  reproach  of  any  people.  May  the  foundation  of  our  infant 
State  be  laid  in  virtue  and  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  superstructure  will  rise  glorious,  and  endure 
for  ages.  Then  may  we  humbly  expect  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High,  who  divides  to  the  nations 
their  inheritance,  and  separates  the  sons  of  Adam.  In  fine,  gentiemen,  while  we  are  applauded 
by  the  whole  world  for  demolishing  the  old  fabric,  rotten  and  ruinous  as  it  was,  let  us  unitedly 
strive  to  approve  oiirselves  master  builders,  by  giving  beauty,  strength  and  stability  to  the 
new.**  In  this  speech.  Governor  Livingston  displays  that  infiexibility  yet  simplicity  of  character 
for  which  he  was  endnentiy  celebrated,  both  in  public  and  private  life. 

While  in  the  office  of  governor,  he  contributed  several  essays  to  the  New  Jersey  Gazette, 
under  the  signature  of  ffortentiw.  These  essays  contributed  much  towards  strengthening  the 
hearts  and  nerving  the  arms  of  the  Americans,  who  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of 
Qreat  Britain.  Their  wit  and  sarcasm  amused,  while  their  sturdy  independence  and  logical  elo- 
quence convinced,  the  doubting  patriots.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  of  these  productions  is 
Om  the  Ckmqveet  ofAmericaA  *^  It  is  observable,^'  says  the  writer,  **  that  at  the  opening  of  every 
campaign  in  the  spring,  the  British  plunderers  and  their  Tory  emissaries  announce  the  total  re- 
duction of  America  before  the  winter.  In  the  fall  they  find  themselves  as  remote  from  their 
purpose  as  they  are  in  the  spring :  and  then  we  are  threatened  with  innumerable  hosts  from 
Busria  and  (Germany,  who  will  utterly  extirpate  us  the  Misuing  summer,  or  reduce  us  to  the  most 
abject  submisrion.  They  have  so  beat  this  beaten  track,  that  for  the  mere  sake  of  variety,  I 
would  advise  them  to  explore  a  new  road ;  and  not  compel  us  to  nauseate  a  falsehood,  not  only 
beoaaae  we  know  it  to  be  one,  but  for  its  perpetual  repetition  without  the  least  variation  or  al- 
tendty.  According  to  custom,  therefore,  the  new  lie  (that  is  the  old  lie  reiterated)  for  the  next 
amnmer  is,  that  we  are  to  be  devoured  bones  and  all,  by  thirty-six  thousand  Bussians ;  besides 
something  or  other  that  is  to  be  done  to  us  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  What  this  is  to  be  is  still  a 
profound  secret;  but  as  it  will  doubtiess  be  sometiiing  very  extraordinary,  and  it  being  impossible 
to  conceive  what  else  he  can  do  to  us,  after  we  are  swallowed  by  the  Bussians,  he  is  probably, 
\fj  some  political  emetic  or  other,  to  bring  ua  up  again.  I  should  think,  in  common  complaisance 
to  human  reason,  that  absurdities  so  gross,  and  figments  so  destitute  of  probabiHty,  would  only 
deo^ve  those  who  choose  to  be  deceived.  The  Empress  of  Bussia,  though  a  sovereign  in  petti- 
eoats,  knows  too  well  that  the  true  riches  of  a  nation  consist  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  to 
suffer  such  a  number  of  her  subjects  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  in  America,  for  the  sake  of  facfl- 
ftating  the  ftmatic  prefect  of  a  more  southern  potentate  in  breeches,  deluded  by  a  blundering 


•  Tiwn  Hill  IIHllMilnil.  ■■(!  II  mil  llto  "InflnTlTllll  fl«F*p**>uii*y  *  n^Kwiiwww  TJ^ngitom  w—  far  ■om^  tima  aftar  AmUlM^y 

noiV  tta  ptoplt  oflds  State  bj  tta  BiBM  of  -  Dr.  roBi'*-Ad^i0tofe,  JM#»  Wr. 
f  Tkto  Mi^  WW  piMMMi  is  O*  V«w  J<nqr  GmHU,  of  DMiBbtr  Mth,  im,  IB  O*  iMTtk  Bom^ 
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ministrj,  and  the  mdyenal  d«rUi<Hi  of  Europe.  It  is  her  intereet  (and  I  ahall  wonder  if 
prinoee  proceed  apon  anj  other  principle,  before  the  oommenoement  of  the  mUkmninin)  to  haTe 
America  dismembered  from  Great  Britain,  which  mnst  of  neceadtj  reduce  the  naval  power  of 
the  latter,  and  make  Rnasia  a  fbU  match  for  her  on  the  ocean.  And  as  f^  the  King  of  FroaiM^ 
considering  that  there  never  was  anj  leve  lost  between  him  and  the  funilj  of  Bnmswiek,  and 
that  he  has  long  been  Jealons  of  the  maritime  strength  of  Britain,  the^  artificers  of  fraud  nd^ 
with  equal  plansibilitj,  have  introduced  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  as  entering  into  leagues  and 
alliances  with  our  late  master  at  8t  James\  It  is  nothing  but  an  impudent  forgery  frtun  fint 
to  last,  and  merelj  fabricated  to  restore  to  their  natural  shape  and  features  the  crest-fallen  coun- 
tenances of  the  tories,  and  if  possible  to  intimidate  the  genuine  sons  of  America.  The  utmost 
thej  can  do  thoj  have  already  done;  and  are  this  moment  as  fiur  frxnn  any  prospect  of  Bol](feoting 
us  to  the  dominion  of  Britiun,  as  they  were  in  the  ridiculous  hour  in  whidi  General  Gage  fint 
arrived  at  Boston.  This  is  no  secret  with  those  who  have  the  management  of  their  arroiee  in 
America,  how  greatly  soever  the  nation  itself  may  be  deluded  by  the  pompous  accounts  of  their 
progress.  But  whatever  beccftnes  of  Old  England  at  least,  these  gentlemen  are  sure  of  aocomu- 
lating  immense  wealth  during  the  war ;  and  are  therefore  determined  to  keep  up  the  delnaum  aa 
long  as  possible.  Burgoyne  is  the  only  one  of  any  distinction,  who  has  virtue  enough  to  own 
the  truth ;  and  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  he  has  frankly  declared — that  he  was  most  egre- 
giously  deceived  in  the  Americans, — ^that  he  had  been  led  to  believe  they  would  never  eome  to 
bayoneting, — that  they  had  behaved  with  the  greatest  intrepidity  in  attacking  intrenchmenta^ — 
that  although  a  regiment  of  his  grenadiers  and  light-infantry  displayed,  in  an  engagement  with 
Oolonel  Morgan's  battalion  of  riflemen,  the  most  astonishing  gallantry,  Morgan  exceeded  them 
in  dexterity  and  generalship, — ^and  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  ever  to  conquer  America.** 
Under  the  signature  Sbrtentius,  Governor  Livingston  contributed  to  the  United  States  iCagaane^ 
in  1779 ;  but  ascertaining  that  several  members  of  the  legblature  had  expressed  '^  their  diasatls- 
faotion  that  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  State  should  contribute  to  the  periodicals,  he  discontinued 
his  communications  altogether,  and  appears  to  have  written  nothing  for  the  press  for  aereral 
years." 

The  prominent  position  occupied  by  Governor  Livingston,  in  the  ranks  of  the  patriots^  coupled 
with  the  odium  he  had  incurred  by  bis  various  literary  productions,  issued  in  ridicule  and  d^ 
anoe  of  the  ministry  and  their  adherents,  subjected  him  to  continual  danger.  Several  attempts 
were  made  by  the  British  to  take  him  prisoner,  and  large  bounties  were  offered  by  thoee  in  au- 
thority, for  his  apprehension.  In  one  of  his  letters,  written  in  1778,  he  says,  in  noticing  this 
state  of  affairs :  '^  They  certainly  overrate  my  merit,  and  I  cannot  conceive  what  induces  them 
to  bid  so  extravagant  a  sum,  having  now  raised  my  price  from  five  hundred  to  two  thousand 
guineas,  unless  it  be  that  General  Skinner  intends  to  pay  his  master's  debts,  as  he  has  long  been 
used  to  pay  his  own.'^  Unsuccessful  in  these  attempts  upon  the  liberty  and  life  of  Governor 
Livingston,  the  ministerial  press  heaped  their  abuse  upon  him ;  hardly  a  sheet  appearing  from 
that  source  without  some  vilification  of  his  public  or  private  life.  Rivington*s  Bayal  OatetU^ 
the  organ  of  the  ministerial  party  in  New  York  city,  was  particularly  violent  and  revengeluL 
By  this  paper  he  was  designated  as  "  The  Titular  Qovemar  of  the  Jeniet^'*^ — ^  JS^runa  Oe^ 
emar^^^ — "2)<w  Quixote  of  the  Jertiea^'* — ^^  Knight  of  the  Most  Sonorable  Order  qf  StarwUum^ 
and  CTiiif  of  tJie  Independenti ;  *'  and  in  A  Dream,  published  in  the  issue  of  the  twenty-thir4  of 

*  The  foUowing  is  an  Moonnt  of  one  of  the  immenMii  attempts  made  to  eaptnre  Oorenor  liviBgitoB,  aad  showt  la 
what  a  degree  par^  malice  was  carried  at  that  time.  It  Is  taken  lh>m  the  New  JenMj  Oaiette,  of  July  98th,  1TT9:<— A. 
anmber  of  Tlllains  in  the  Tidnltf  of  Persippeney,  Morris  oonnty;  harlng  ibr  some  days  betbre  been  suspected  of  being  eon- 
«emed  in  a  oonsplracj  to  take  or  sssasslnste  OoTemor  LlTingston,  as  soon  as  he  shonld  return  fhmi  the  General  ftMomWy, 
a  son  of  the  goremor^s  harlng  prerioasly  indooed  one  of  the  persons  sospected  to  belicTe  that  his  exoeUeaej  was  loeked 
Ibr  on  the  98d  alt,  cansed  a  report  to  be  propagated  towards  the  erenlng  of  that  day,  that  he  was  aetoaUj  letmmed.  Am 
the  jonng  gentleman  expected  that  the  conspirators  wonld,  in  eonseqnence  <rf  the  report,*attaok  the  honse  that  night,  he 
had  concerted  proper  measnree  ibr  their  reception.  Accordingly,  about  two  o^cloek  the  next  morning^  the  ralBana  wen 
dIsooTered  within  fifty  yards  of  the  goremor's  house ;  but  being  fired  upon  by  one  of  our  patndes,  they  instantly  took  Into 
the  woods  and  fled.  The  person,  howerer,  who  was  suspected  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  gang,  and  who  had  ibr  some  Hum 
past  tsken  up  his  residence  in  that  nei^borhood  to  ilMsilitate  the  conspiracy,  disappearing  the  next  mornings  waa  pomed 
and  taken.    He  Is  oommitted  to  jail  la  Morristown,  and  has  already  made  oonildeiable  disoorerleii    It  is  luppusad  that 
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January,  1779,  in  which  Mveral  of  the  more  prominent  ^rebeU^  past  in  reyiew,  appears  **the 
blaek  tool  of  LiYDrGsxoH,  whioh  was  *fit  for  treason,  sacrilege  and  spoil,'  and  pollated  with 
•very  qpedes  of  murder  and  iniqniij,  was  condemned  to  kawl  in  the  bodj  of  a  wolf;  ^^^  I  ^ 
held  with  surprise,  that  he  retained  the  same  gantnt^  Mhw  and  JwHaut  appearance,  and  that 
hia  toDgae  sUll  continued  to  be  red  with  human  gore.  Just  at  this  time  Mercury  touched  me 
wilii  his  wand,  and  thereby  bestowed  an  insight  into  ftitur^ty,  when  I  saw  this  very  wolf  hung 
up  at  the  door  of  his  fold,  by  a  ahepherd  whose  innocent  flock  had  been  from  time  to  time  thin- 
ned Ij  the  murdering  jaws  of  this  savage  animaL'^  These  scurrilous  publications  continued 
throughout  the  war,  but  the  governor  suflGnred  nothing  from  such  abuse  and  criticism. 

The  services  of  Governor  Livingston  were  of  great  value  during  the  Kevolntion.  His  cor- 
respondeiice  with  the  principal  men  of  that  time  evinces  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held; 
especially  the  letters  of  Washington,  which  exhibit  the  utmost  regard  and  confidence  in  his  pA» 
triotisn  and  abilities.  '*Tour  Excellency,''  says  he,  "will  be  sensible  how  much  the  honor 
and  interest  of  these  States  must  be  concerned  in  a  vigorous  co-operation,  should  the  event  I 
kaive  siqyposed  happen,  and  I  shall  place  the  fullest  confidence  in  that  wisdom  and  energy  oi 
which  your  Excellency's  conduct  has  afforded  such  frequent  and  decisive  proofik* 

In  January  of  the  year  1781,  Governor  Livingston  was  chosen,  at  the  first  annual  election 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  a  councillor  of  that  body ;  and  the  next  year  he  became 
a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  On  the  ani- 
▼al  of  the  news  of  peace,  he  returned  to  *'  Liberty  Hall,"  and  once  more  entered  upon  the  supers 
intendence  of  his  home,  from  whioh  he  had  been  absent  for  the  greater  part  of  the  war.  His 
ioj  tit  being  thus  finally  allowed  to  relinquish  his  wandering  life,  and  in  being  permanently 
Joined  to  his  wife  and  children,  overflows  in  his  letters  written  about  this  time.  "  Thanks  to 
Heaven,"  says  he,  "that  the  times  again  permit  me  to  pursue  my  favorite  amusement  of  raisiag 
vegetables ;  which,  with  the  additional  pleasure  resulting  from  my  library,  I  really  prefer  to  all 
the  busUe  and  splendor  of  the  world."  t  In  June,  1785,  he  was  elected  by  Congress  to  succeed 
Mr.  Adams  at  the  Court  of  Holland ;  but  this  office  he  declined  on  account  of  his  advancing  age, 
'^and  by  the  fear  of  being  thought  indifferent  to  the  affectionate  confldence  so  many  years  re- 
posed in  him  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey."  About  the  same  time  he  was  chosen  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  October 
of  the  same  year  (1785)  he  was  re-elected  to  the  office  of  governor.  On  the  ninth  of  January, 
178A,  the  first  of  another  series  of  essays  appeared  in  the  New  Jersey  Gazette,  under  the  title 
of  7%e  Primitivs  Whig,  These  were  contributed  by  Governor  Livingston,  and  are  written 
with  force  and  ability.  In  1787  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Federal  Convention.  **Mr. 
Livingston  did  not  take  his  seat  in  the  Convention,"  says  Mr.  Madison,  "  till  some  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  task  committed  to  it,  and  he  did  not  take  any  active  part  in  the  debates;  but 
he  was  placed  on  important  committees,  where  it  may  be  presumed  he  had  an  agency  and  a  due 
influence.  He  was  personally  unknown  to  many,  perhi^s  most  of  the  members,  but  there  was 
a  predisposition  in  all  to  manifest  the  respect  due  to  the  celebrity  of  his  name." 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1789,  Mr.  Livingston  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  for  the  last 
time.  He  had  held  that  poriticm  uninterruptedly  since  his  election  under  the  first  republican 
constitution  of  1776.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  June  following,  (1790,)  he  died,  respected, 
honored  and  beloved. 


If  BOt  an  of  ti|OM  TiUaiBi^  an  amploTad  Ij  s  miiah  gnater  TUIaln  thaa  •nj  of  tbtun^  oTon  tbo  woTBhiplU  Darld 
MaAttwa,  Baq^  miUtarj  If^ror  of  tka  dtj  of  New  Toik,  ooneoninf  whom  ono  Jamca  Allea,  latoljr  apprehendad  for  ro^ 
baij,  daclaiad  upon  Ua  azaminatloii,  **tliat  ha  waa  preaant  whan  tha  aald  major  daalrad Matot^  to  andaaror  to boni  Gar* 
araar  CUaUm^  hooaa  In  tha  eouaa  af  tha  aummar ;  that  tha  mayor  gara  him  a  daaerlptlon  of  Its  aitnalioa,  and  who  Urad 
m  It;  that  JfoaM  npliad,  *ha  ahooM  hara  a  UtUa  patlaiiea  and  It  ahoald  ba  affaotad.*  That  tha  majrar  UAAMamm,  Ward, 
Mnm,  aad  Mdrdim^  irar  of  hia  Mlow-rabben»  (that  la,  althar  Mr.  AUen*a  or  ICr.  llayor'a,  aa  tha  raadar  plaaMa.)  that  It 
was  spMjthqraoiiIdBOtlajaoma  plot,  aiidhrlBg  that  laaeal^oaarMorJUHii^i^oii.  Thajr  lepUad  that  thaj  had  phumad 
laalnOolfwifiarfthatthqrwoaldhsTahlmlB  laaa  than  two  montha;  and  that  thaj  had  pr<^r  eomiaetloBa  la 
for  that  parpoaab.** 
•  ua.  lattar  ia  N.  J.  Btata  Ubffsrj :  8ad«wi«k*a  lifo  of  liTlnfBton,  page  96aL 
t  aadgwML'to  lifo  of  liTlaptoB,  paga  sm 
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SPEECH  TO  THE  MEW  JERSEY  LEQISLATUBE. 


The  British  soldiery  in  their  inarch  through 
New  Jersey  in  1776,  committed  the  most  bru- 
tal outrages  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  State. 
They  wantonly  destroyed  the  property  they 
could  not  carry  away,  and  spread  desolation 
wherever  they  went.  At  the  same  time  a  spirit 
of  disaffection  manifested  itself  in  that  colony, 
arising  partly  from  the  irregular  state  of  the 
militia,  who,  from  the  inefficiency  and  bad  ex- 
ample of  their  officers,  were  allowed  to  plun- 
der many  of  the  inhabitants  on  pretence  of 
their  being  tones ;  and  partly  from  a  fondness 
for  the  British  constitution,  and  an  idea  that 
Great  Britain  was  irresistible  and  would  finally 
conquer.  The  following  speech,  treating  of 
these  affairs,  was  delivered  to  the  New  Jersey 
Assembly  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  February, 
1777: 

Gkktlsmkn  :  Having  already  laid  before  the 
Assembly,  by  messages,  the  several  matters  that 
have  occurred  to  me,  as  more  particularly  de- 
numding  their  attention,  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, it  may  seem  less  necessary  to  address  you 
in  the  more  ceremonious  form  of  a  speech. 
Bnt^  conceiving  it  my  duty  to  the  State,  to  de- 
liver my  sentiments  on  the  present  situation  of 
affairs,  and  the  eventful  contest  between  Great 
Britain  and  America,  which  could  not,  with 
any  propriety,  be  conveyed  in  occasional  mes- 
sages, you  will  excuse  my  giving  you  the  trouble 
of  attending  for  that  purpose. 

After  deploring  with  you  tlie  desolation  spread 
through  this  State,  by  an  unrelenting  enemy  who 
have,  indeed,  marked  their  progress  with  a  de- 
vastation unknown  to  civuiz^  nations,  and 
evincive  of  the  most  implacable  vengeance,  I 
heartily  congratulate  you  upon  that  subsequent 
series  of  success,  wherewith  it  hath  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  crown  the  American  arms ;  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  important  enterprise  against  the 
enemy  at  Trenton  and  the  signal  victory  obtained 
over  them  at  Princeton,  by  the  gallant  troops 
under  the  command  of  his  Excellency  General 
Washington.  Considering  the  contemptible  fig- 
ure they  make  at  present,  and  the  disgust  they 
have  given  to  many  of  their  own  confederates 
amongst  us,  by  their  more  than  Gh>tiiic  ravages^ 
(for  tlius  doth  the  great  Disposer  of  events 
often  deduce  good  out  of  eriL)  their  irruption 
into  our  dominion  will  probably  redound  to  the 
public  benefit  It  has  certainly  enabled  us  the 
more  effeotaally  to  distinguish  our  friends  from 
our  enemiea.  It  has  winnowed  the  chaff  from 
fbitKnbu  It  has  discriminated  the  temporizing 
who,  at  the  first  appearance  of  dan- 
determined  to  secure  hii  idol,  proper- 
Um  haard  of  the  general  weal,  from  the 


persevering  patriot^  who,  having  embarked  bis 
all  in  the  common  cause,  chooses  rather  to  risk, 
rather  to  lose  that  all,  for  the  preeervatioa  m 
the  more  estimable  treasure,  liberty,  than  to 
poeeess  it,  (eiyoy  it  he  certainly  could  not^) 
upon  the  ignominious  terms  of  tamely  resign- 
ing his  country  and  posterity  to  perpetual  ser- 
vitude. It  has,  in  a  word,  opened  the  eyee  of 
those  who  were  made  to  believe  that  their  im* 
pious  merit,  in  abetting  our  persecutors,  w(Kild 
exempt  them  from  being  involved  in  the  gen^ 
ral  calamity.  But  as  the  rapacity  of  the  enemy 
was  boundless,  their  havoc  was  indiscriminatoi 
and  their  barbarity  unparalleled.     They  have 

Slundered  friends  and  foes.  Effects,  c^>able  of 
ivision,  they  have  divided.  Such  as  were 
not,  they  haye  destroyed.  They  have  warred 
upon  decrepit  age;  warred  upon  defenceleat 
youth.  They  have  committed  hostilities  against 
the  professors  of  literature,  and  the  mimsters 
of  religion ;  against  public  records  and  private 
monuments,  and  books  of  improvement^  ftod 
papers  of  curiosity,  and  against  the  arts  and 
sciences.  They  have  butchered  the  wounded, 
asking  for  quarter ;  mangled  the  dyine,  welter* 
ing  in  their  blood ;  refused  to  the  dead  the  rites 
of  sepulture ;  suffered  prisoners  to  peridi  for 
want  of  sustenance;  violated  the  (uiastity  of 
women ;  disfigured  private  dwellings  of  taste 
and  elegance ;  and,  in  the  rage  of  impiety  and 
barbarism,  profaned  and  prostrated  edifices  ded- 
icated to  Almighty  God. 

And  yet  there  are  amongst  us,  who,  either 
from  ambitious  or  lucrative  motives,  or  intimi- 
dated by  the  terror  of  their  arms,  or  frx>m  a 
partial  fondness  for  the  Britisli  constitution,  or 
deluded  by  insidious  propositions,  are  secretly 
abetting,  or  openly  aiding  their  machinations 
to  deprive  us  of  that  liberty,  without  which 
man  is  a  beast,  and  government  a  curse. 

Besides  the  inexpressible  baseness  of  wishing 
to  rise  on  the  ruins  of  our  country,  or  to  acquire 
riches  at  the  expense  of  the  liberties  and  for- 
tunes of  millions  of  our  fellow-citizena,  how 
soon  would  these  delusive  dreams,  upon  tiia 
conquest  of  America,  end  in  disappointment! 
For  where  is  the  frmd  to  recompense  those  re- 
tainers to  the  British  army  f  Was  every  estata 
in  America  to  be  confiscated,  and  converted 
into  cash,  the  product  would  not  satiate  the 
avidity  of  their  national  dependants,  nor  furnish 
an  adequate  repast  for  the  keen  appetites  of 
their  own  ministerial  beneficiaries.  Instead 
of  gratuities  and  promotion,  these  unhi^pT 
accomplices  in  their  tyranny,  would  meet  with 
supercdious  looks  and  cold  disdain ;  and,  after 
teoious  attendance,  be  finally  told  by  their 
haughty  masters,  that  they,  indeed  approved 
the  treason,  but  despised  the  traitor.  Insulted, 
in  fine,  by  their  pretended  protectors,  but  real 
betrayers,  and  goaded  with  the  stings  of  their 
own  consciences,  they  would  remain  the  fright- 
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ftd  BKHiiiineiits  of  oontempt  and  divine  indig- 
nalioii,  and  lin^  ont  the  rest  of  their  days  in 
self-condemnation  and  remorse ;  and,  in  weep- 
ing over  the  rains  of  their  coontiy,  whioh 
themselTes  had  been  instmmental  in  reducing 
to  desolation  and  bondage. 

Others  there  are,  who,  terrified  by  the  power 
of  Britain,  have  persoaded  themseiyes,  that  she 
is  not  only  fomudaUe,  but  irresistible.  That 
her  power  is  grea%  is  b^imd  question ;  that  it 
is  not  to  be  despised,  is  Uie  dictate  of  common 
pradenoe.  Bot^  then,  we  ooght  also  to  conrider 
W,  as  weak  in  conncil,  ana  inffolfed  in  debt ; 
redooed  in  her  trade ;  reduced  in  her  revenue ; 
immened  in  pleasure ;  enervated  with  luxury ; 
and,  in  dissipation  and  venality,  surpassing  all 
Europe.  We  oog^t  to  consider  her  as  hated 
1^  a  potent  rival,  her  natural  enemy,  and  par- 
tieolariy  exasperated  by  her  imperious  conoiuot 
in  the  last  war,  as  well  as  her  insolent  manner 
at  coounendng  it;  and  thence  inflamed  with 
reaentment,  and  only  watohinga  (jEtvorable 
Jimetore  for  open  hostilities.  We  ought  to 
consider  the  amaring  expense  and  difficulty  of 
transporting  troops  and  provisions  above  three 
thooaand  miles,  with  the  impossibility  of  re- 
cruiting their  army  at  a  less  distance;  save 
only  with  such  recreants,  whose  conscious  guilt 
mnst^  at  the  first  approach  of  danser,  appu  the 
stoutest  heart  Those  insuperable  obstacles 
are  known  and  acknowledged  by  every  virtuous 
and  impartial  man  in  the' nation.  Even  the 
author  of  this  horrid  war,  is  incapable  of  con- 
cealing his  own  confusion  and  aistress.  Too 
mat  to  be  wholly  suppressed,  it  frequently 
dlsoovers  itself  in  the  course  of  his  speech — a 
speech  terrible  in  word,  and  fraught  with  con- 
tradiotion ;  breathing  threatenings  and  betray- 
ing terror ;  a  motley  mixture  of  magnanimity 
and  consternation,  of  grandeur  and  abasement 
With  troops  invincible,  he  dreads  a  defeat,  and 
wants  reinforcements.  Yictorions  in  America, 
and  triumphant  on  the  ocean,  he  is  a  humble 
dependent  on  a  petty  prince ;  and  apprehends 
an  attack  upon  his  own  metropolis ;  and,  with 
foil  oonfidence  in  the  firiendship  and  alliance 
of  France,  he  trembles  upon  his  throne  at  her 
aecret  designs  and  open  preparations. 

With  all  this,  we  ought  to  contrast  the  nu- 
merons  and  hardy  sons  of  America,  inured  to 
toil,  seasoned  alike  to  heat  and  cold,  hale,  ro- 
bust, patient  of  fatigue,  and,  from  their  ardent 
love  of  liberty,  ready  to  face  danger  and  death ; 
the  immense  extent  of  continent,  which  our  in- 
fatnated  enemies  have  undertaken  to  subiugate ; 
the  remarkable  unanimity  of  its  inhabitants, 
notwithstanding  the  exception  of  a  few  apos- 
tates and  deserters ;  their  unshaken  resolution 
to  maintain  th^  freedom  or  perish  in  the 
attempt;  the  fertility  of  our  soil  in  all  kinds 
ci  provisions  necessary  for  the  support  of  war ; 
oar  inexhaustible  internal  resources  for  mili- 
tary stores  and  naval  armaments;  our  com- 
parative economy  in  public  expenses ;  and  the 
millions  we  save  by  having  reprobated  the 
fturther  exchange  of  our  valuable  staples  for 


the  worthless  baubles  and  finery  of  English 
manufSiMtnre.  Add  to  this,  that  in  a  cause  so 
iust  and  ri^teous  on  our  part,  we  have  the 
highest  reason  to  expect  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
upon  our  glorious  confiict  For,  who  can  doubt 
the  interpositi<m  of  the  Supremely  Just,  in  flu- 
vor  of  a  people,  •forced  to  recur  to  arms  in  de- 
fence of  every  thing  dear  and  precious,  against 
a  nation  deaf  to  our  complaints,  rejoicing  in 
our  misery,  wantonly  aggravating  our  oppres- 
sions, determined  to  ditMe  our  substance,  and, 
by  fire  alfd  sword,  to  compel  us  into  sub- 
mission f 

Respecting  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain, 
bating  certain  royal  prerogatives  of  dangerous 
tendency,  it  has  been  applauded  by  the  best 
judges ;  and  displays,  in  its  original  structure, 
illustrious  prooft  of  wisdom  and  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  But  what  avails  the  b^ 
constitution  with  the  worst  administration? 
For,  what  is  their  present  government,  and 
what  has  it  been  for  years  past  but  a  pensioned 
confederacy  against  reason,  and  virtue,  and  ho- 
nor, and  patriotism,  and  the  rights  of  mant 
What  were  their  leaders,  but  a  set  of  political 
craftsmen,  fiagitiously  conspiring  to  erect  the 
babel,  deapotism,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
and  beautiful  fabric  of  law ;  a  shameless  cabal, 
notoriously  employed  in  deceiving  the  prince, 
corrupting  the  parliament,  debasing  the  people, 
depressing  the  most  virtuous,  and  exalting  the 
most  profligate ;  in  short,  an  insatiable  junto 
of  public  spoilers,  lavishinff  the  national  wealth, 
ana,  by  peculation  and  plunder,  accumulating 
a  debt  already  enormous  ?  And  what  was  the 
minority  of  their  parliament,  formerly  the  most 
august  assembly  m  the  world,  but  venal  pen- 
sioners to  the  Crown;  a  perfect  mockery  of 
all  popular  representation;  and,  at  the  abso- 
lute devotion  of  eveir  minister  ?  What  were 
the  characteristics  of  their  administration  of 
the  provinces?  The  substitution  of  regal  in- 
structions in  the  room  of  law ;  the  multiplica- 
tion of  officers  to  strengthen  the  court  mter- 
est ;  perpetually  extending  the  prerogatives  of 
the  king,  and  retrenching  the  rights  of  the 
subject;  advancing  to  the  most  eminent  sta- 
tions men,  without  education,  and  of  the  most 
dissolute  manners;  emplo^g,  with  the  peo- 
ple's money,  a  band  of  emissaries  to  misrepre- 
sent and  traduce  the  people ;  and,  to  crown  the 
system  of  misrule,  sporting  our  persons  and 
estates,  by  filling  the  highest  seats  of  justice 
with  bankrupts,  bullies,  and  blockheads. 

From  such  a  nation,  (though  all  this  we  bore, 
and  should  perhaps  have  borne  for  another  cen- 
tury, had  tney  not  avowedly  cUumed  the  im- 
conditional  disposal  of  life  and  property,)  it  is 
evidently  our  auty  to  be  detacheid.  To  remain 
happy  or  safe,  in  our  connection  with  her,  be 
came  thenceforth  utterly  impossible.  She  is 
moreover  precipitating  her  own  fall,  or  the  age 
of  miracles  is  returned,  and  Britain  a  phenome- 
non in  the  political  world,  without  a  parallel 
The  proclamations  to  ensnare  the  timid  and 
credulous,  are  beyond  expression  disingenuous 
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and  tantalizing.  In  a  gilded  pill  thej  conceal 
real  poison ;  they  add  inacQt  to  injury.  After 
repeated  intimations  of  oommiflsioners  to  treat 
with  America,  we  are  presented,  instead  of 
the  peaceful  olive-branch,  with  the  devouring 
swoitl :  instead  of  being  visited  by  plenipotentia- 
ries to  bring  matters  to  an  acoonunodatimi,  we 
are  invaded  by  an  army,  in  their  opinion,  able 
to  subdue  us.  And  upon  discovering  their  er- 
ror, the  terms  propounded  amount  to  this:  ^*lf 
you  will  submit  without  resistance  we  are  con- 
tent to  take  your  property,  ana  spare  your 
lives;  and  then  (the  consummation  of  arro- 
cance  I)  we  will  graciously  pardon  you,  for  hav- 
uig  hitnerto  defended  bo^^' 

Considering,  then^  their  bewildered  councils, 
their  blundering  mmistry,  their  want  of  men 
and  money,  their  impaired  credit  and  declining 
commerce,  their  lost  revenues  and  starving 
islands,  the  corruption  of  their  Parliament 
with  the  effeminacy  of  their  nation,  and  the 
success  of  their  enterprise  is  agunst  all  proba- 
bility. Considering  further,  tne  horrid  enor- 
mity of  their  waging  war  against  their  own 
brethren,  expostulating  for  an  audience,  com- 
plidning  of  injuries,  and  supplicating  for  re- 
dress, and  waging  it  with  a  ferocity  and  ven- 
geance unknown  to  moderate  ages,  and  con- 
trary to  all  laws,  human  and  divine ;  and  we 
can  neither  question  the  justice  of  our  opposi- 
tion, nor  the  assistance  of  Heaven  to  crown  it 
with  victory. 

Let  us  not,  however,  presumptuously  rely  on 
the  interposition  of  Providence,  without  exert- 
ing those  efforts  which  it  is  our  duty  to  exert, 
and  which  our  bountifol  Creator  has  enabled 
us  to  exert.  Let  us  do  our  part  to  open  the 
next  campaign  with  redoubled  vigor;  and  until 
the  United  States  have  humblea  the  pride  of 


Britain,  and  obtained  an  honorable  peace, 
cheerfcdly  furnish  our  proportion  for  ccmtinu- 
ing  the  war — a  war,  founded,  on  our  side,  in  the 
immutable  obligation  of  self-defence,  and  in 
support  of  freedom,  of  virtue,  and  every  thing 
tending  to  ennoble  our  nature,  and  render  a 
people  happy;  on  their  part,  prompted  by 
boundless  avarice,  and  a  thirist  for  absolute 
sway,  and  built  on  a  daim  repugnant  to  every 
principle  of  reason  and  equity — a  dum  snh- 
versive  to  all  liberty,  natural  dvil,  moral  and 
religions;  incompatible  with  numan  hapidness, 
and  usurping  the  attributes  of  Deity,  degrading 
man  and  blaspheming  God. 

Let  us  all,  therefore,  of  every  rank  and  de- 
gree, remember  our  plighted  faith  and  honor, 
to  nuuntain  the  cause  with  our  lives  and  for- 
tunes. Let  us  inflexibly  persevere  in  prosecu- 
ting, to  a  happy  period,  what  has  been  so  glo- 
riously begun,  and  hitherto  so  prosperously 
conducted.  And  let  those  in  more  distinguish- 
ed stations  use  all  their  influence  and  authority 
to  rouse  the  supine,  to  animate  the  irresolute, 
to  conflrm  the  wavering,  and  to  draw  from  his 
lurking  hole  the  skulking  neutral,  who,  leaving 
to  others  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  means 
in  the  flnal  result  to  reap  the  fruits  of  that  vic- 
tory for  which  he  will  not  contend.  Let  us  be 
peculiarly  assiduous  in   bringing  to  condisn 

Eunishment  those  detestable  parricides,  who 
ave  been  openly  active  against  their  country. 
And  may  we,  in  all  our  deliberations  and  pro- 
ceediuffs,  be  influenced  and  directed  by  the 
great  Arbiter  of  the  fate  of  nations,  by  whom 
empires  rise  and  fall,  and  who  will  not  always 
sufler  the  sceptre  of  the  wicked  to  rest  on  the 
lot  of  the  righteous,  but  in  due  time  avenge  an 
ii\jured  people  on  their  dnfeeling  oppressor  and 
his  bloody  mstruments. 


FISHER  AMES. 

Fdhib  AiBS  was  bom  at  Dedham,  in  Norfolk  Ooonty,  MasnaohiiBettfli  on  the  nintli  of  April, 
1758.  He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  province.  His  father,  Nathaniel 
AmeS)  was  a  physician  of  some  eminence.  To  hia  skill  in  his  profession  he  added  a  knowledge 
of  astronomy  and  mathematics,  and  for  several  years  published  an  almanac  or  An  Astnmomieal 
Diary y  which  was  "yearly  songht  for  on  acooont  of  the  correct  calculations,  trite  maxims,  and 
the  strict  morality  which  filled  its  interstices.'^ 

At  an  early  age  Fisher  Ames  exhibited  an  ardent  fondness  for  classical  literatm*e.  When 
only  six  years  old  he  commenced  the  stady  of  Latin,  and  although  experiencing  great  disad- 
vantages from  a  frequent  change  of  instructors,  he  made  rapid  improvement,  and  was  admitted 
to  Harvard  College  in  the  year  1770,  shortly  after  the  completion  of  his  twelfth  year.  While  at 
odlege  he  was  remarkable  for  his  application  and  industry  during  the  hours  devoted  to  study, 
and  for  his  vivacity  and  animation  during  those  set  apart  for  relaxation  and  pleasure.  From 
the  geniality  and  modesty  of  his  character,  he  soon  acquired  the  friendship  of  all  around  him. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  society  which  had  been  fbrmed  by  the  students  for  improvement  in  elocu« 
tion.  **  It  was  early  observed  that  he  coveted  the  glory  of  eloquence.  In  his  declamation  be- 
fore this  society,  he  was  remarked  for  the  energy  and  propriety  with  which  he  delivered  such 
specimens  of  impassioned  oratory  as  his  genius  led  him  to  select.  His  compositions  at  this  time 
bore  the  characteristic  stamp  which  has  always  marked  his  speaking  and  writing.  Tlicy  were 
sententious  and  full  of  ornament"  In  1774  Mr.  Ames  graduated,  and  for  a  short  time  devoted 
lumself  to  teaching,  occupying  the  hours  in  which  he  was  relieved  from  that  employment  in  re- 
Tiewing  the  classics  he  had  studied  at  college,  and  in  reading  ancient  and  modem  history,  as 
well  as  **some  of  the  best  novels."  He  was  a  great  lover  of  poetry,  and  became  familiar  with 
aU  the  principal  English  writers  in  that  branch  of  literature.  He  dwelt  with  enthusiasm  upon 
the  beauties  of  lOlton  and  Bhakspeare,  and  held  in  memory  many  of  their  choicest  passages. 
This  course  of  reading  helped  to  furnish  ^  that  fund  of  materials  for  speaking  and  writing  which 
he  possessed  in  singnlar  abundance,  his  remarkable  fertility  of  allusion,  and  his  ability  to  evolve 
a  train  of  imagery  adi^ted  to  every  subject  of  which  he  treated.** 

ICr.  Ames  pursued  a  course  of  law  under  the  care  of  William  Tndor,*^  of  Boston,  and  in  the 
fUl  of  the  year  1781  commenced  practice  in  his  native  town.  The  affidrs  of  government  soon 
attracted  his  attention.  On  the  twelfth  of  October,  1786,  appeared  firom  his  pen  a  speculation 
upon  the  state  of  politics  in  Massachusetts,  under  the  titie  of  Zuotus  Junius  Brutus,  and  in 
March  of  the  year  foUowing  he  published  two  more  pieces  touching  upon  the  same  points,  under 
the  titie  of  OcmUlhu.  These  productions  gave  Mr.  Ames  much  renown ;  "the  leading  men  of 
the  State  turned  their  eyes  to  him  as  one  destined  to  render  the  most  important  services  to  the 


*  WUkn  Tador,  a  m  of  Jolm  INidor,  wit  bon  al  Botton,  MaiHAhaietta,  on  tbo  SSth  of  IfMch,  1750.  He  gnuliuted 
•I  Hanrwd  OoOogo  fa  1718^  ■tndiod  kw  with  John  Adama,  and  was  admitted  to  praetloe  in  1779w  In  the  armj  of  the 
B«Tolvtl«B  bo  held  the  oomniMloB  of  a  eoloael,  and  from  1779  to  1778  he  waa  Jadge^roeate-generaL  He  was  a  member 
of  ^e  Honee  aad  Bonate,  and  in  IQQt  and  1810  the  Seeretarj  of  State.  Of  the  MaiHAhnsotto  Historiotl  Sodetj  he  waa  one 
oftheiNHidanL   Bb^itAi^ivlj,Vm.'^L9HiHt9BMlot^Orator9:  Mat9,m9LCbU4QU(mt^ 
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coantrj.''  In  17B8  he  was  chosen  to  the  State  legislatare,  in  which  assemblj  he  advocated  im 
portant  educational  measures,  in  view  of  elevating  the  character  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
and  rendering  them  capable  of  higher  enjoyments.  In  1789  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
first  Congress  under  the  constitution,  in  which  bodj  he  remained  during  the  eight  years  of 
Washington's  administration.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  federal  policy,  and  on  every 
question  of  importance  took  an  active  part.  He  opposed  the  commercial  resolutions  of  ICr. 
Madison,  because  he  thought  "  that  commerce  could  not  be  served  by  regulations,  which  should 
oblige  us  to  ^  sell  cheap  and  buy  dear,'  and  he  inferred  that  the  effect  of  the  resolutions  could 
only  be  to  gratify  partialities  and  resentments,  which  all  statesmen  should  discard."  In  April, 
1796,  he  delivered  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  appropriation  for  Jay's  Treaty,  a  production  ftill 
of  the  deepest  pathos  and  richest  eloquence.'^  At  the  termination  of  the  session  of  Congress, 
Mr.  Ames  travelled  at  the  south  for  his  health,  which  had  for  many  months  been  gradually  sink- 
ing. On  his  partial  recovery,  he  took  hii  seat  at  the  next  session,  and  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office.  At  the  end  of  this  session  he  returned  to  his  home  at  Dedham,  and  declin- 
ing a  re-election,  took  upon  himself  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  continued  writing  politi- 
cal essays  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  all  of  which  bear  the  mark  of  the  statesman  and  ripe 
scholar.  In  the  year  1804  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  the  presidency  of  Harvard  College, 
which  honor  he  declined  on  account  of  failing  health,  and  a  consciousness  that  his  habits  were 
not  adapted  to  the  office.  On  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  1808,  he  expired,  having  Just 
completed  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.t 
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The  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  third 
of  January,  1794,  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  on  the  report  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, Secretary  of  State,  "  On  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  privileges  and  restrictions  of  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  the  United  States 
with  foreign  nations,  and  the  measures  which 
he  thought  proper  to  be  adopted  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
the  same,"  when  Mr.  Madison  introduced  a  se- 
ries of  resolutions,  proposing  to  impose  '*  fur- 
ther restrictions  and  higher  duties,  in  certain 

•  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  la  hla  aatobiograplij,  thni  apeakt 
of  Ames'B  eloqaence:  **He  waa  deddedljona  of  the  moat 
aplendid  rhetoricians  of  the  age.  Two  of  Ua  apeechea,  In  a 
special  manner— that  on  Jaj*a  treaty,  and  that  usnallj  called 
hla  *  Tomahawk  speech*  (beeanaa  H  Indnded  aoma  reaplen- 
dent  passages  on  Indian  masaaerea)— ware  the  most  bill- 
llant  and  fuclnatlng  apedmeaa  of  aloqnenca  I  hava  aver 
hrard ;  yet  have  I  listened  to  aome  of  the  most  eelebratad 
apeakers  In  the  British  ParIlaBMiit-«moBg  othaia,  to  Wfl- 
beiforee  and  Macklntoah,  Plnnkat,  Braaf^Mm,  and  Canning: 
and  Dr.  Priestley,  who  waa  fhmUlar  with  the  oratoij  of  Pitt 
the  fkther  and  Pitt  the  aon,  and  alao  with  that  of  Borka  and 
Fox,  made  to  myself  tha  aeknowladgment  that,  la  kia  own 
words,  the  speech  of  Ames,  on  tha  Britlah  treaty,  waa  the 
most  bewitching  piece  of  pailiamentary  oratory  he  had  ever 
listened  to.** 

t  In  the  preparation  of  thia  iketeh,  the  editor  has  relied 
mainly  on  Mr.  ElrkUuMTs  chaste  mamoir  of  Mr.  Amas,  which 
la  attached  to  the  pnbllshad  woiki  of  thst  aniaant  orator. 


cases,  on  the  manufactures  and  navigation  of 
foreign  nations,  employed  in  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  than  those  now  imposed.'^* 
On  these  resolutions  Mr.  Ames  addressed  the 
committee  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  January, 
as  follows : 

Mb.  Chaibman  :  The  question  lies  within  this 
compass:  is  there  any  measure  proper  to  be 
adopted  by  Congress,  which  will  nave  the  ef- 
fect to  put  our  trade  and  navigation  on  a  better 
footing?  If  there  i&  it  is  our  undoubted  right 
to  adopt  it,  (if  by  right  is  understood  the  power 
of  self-government,  which  every  independent 
nation  possesses,)  and  our  own  as  completely  as 

*  Mr.  Madlaon,  In  ezplanatioB  of  hia  motiTaa  and  Tiowi^ 
apoke  of  the  seenri^  and  extension  of  onr  commaroa  aa  a 
principal  object  Ibr  which  the  federal  goTomment  waa 
formed.  Ha  mged  tha  tendency  of  hia  lesolntlons  to  aaoova 
to na  aa  eqoltable  ahare  of  tha  carrying  trade;  that  th«y 
would  enable  other  nations  to  antar  Into  competition  with 
England  for  anpplylng  na  with  mannlkctarea;  and  la  this 
way  ha  fnsistad  that  oar  country  could  make  her  eaomlaa 
foal  tka  aztaat  of  bar  power,  by  deprlTiag  thoaa  who  maao- 
foctnred  torvmct  their  bread.  He  adverted  to  tha  maaaMoa 
enforced  by  a  certain  nation  contrary  to  onr  maritime  rights 
and  out  of  the  proeaeda  of  tha  extra  Impoaltlona  propooad, 
ha  recommended  a  reimbursement  to  our  dtlaeaa  af  tliair 
loaaea  arising  flmn  thoaa  meaanres.  He  maintainad  that  if 
the  nation  cannot  protect  the  righta  of  ita  dtlieoa,  it  ooghl 
to  repay  the  damage;  and  that  we  are  bound  to  obtala 
reparatlan  for  tha  iqjuatlca  of  foreign  aatloaa  to  oar  dfiwi^ 
or  to  compeaaata  tham  oanalTaa.— ^Mai^s  Worltt,pa§$%k 
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anj  other;  it  is  our  dntj  also,  for  we  are  the 
depositariee  and  the  goardians  of  the  interests 
at  our  oonstitoents,  which,  on  eveir  considera- 
tion, ooght  to  be  dear  to  ns.  I  make  no  doubt 
thej  are  so,  and  that  there  is  a  disposition  suf- 
ficiently anient  existing  in  this  body,  to  co- 
operate in  any  measures,  for  the  advancement  of 
the  common  good.  Indeed,  so  Cur  as  I  can 
Judge  from  any  knowledge  I  have  of  human 
patore^  or  of  the  prevaiTing  spirit  of  public 
tranaaotionsi  that  sort  of  patriotism  which 
makes  us  wish  the  ffeneral  prosperity,  when 
our  private  interest  does  not  happen  to  stand 
in  the  way,  is  no  uncommon  sentiment  In 
troth,  it  is  very  like  self-love,  and  not  much 
lest  prevalent.  There  is  little  occasion  to  ez- 
^te  and  inflame  it.  It  is,  like  self-love,  more 
§ft  to  want  intelligence  than  zeaL  The  danger 
Is  always,  that  it  will  rush  blindly  into  embar- 
naments,  which  a  prudent  spirit  of  inquiry 
mi^t  have  prevented,  but  from  which  it  will 
aotfoely  find  means  to  extricate  us.  While 
therefore  the  right,  the  duty,  and  the  inclina- 
tion to  advance  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
United  States,  are  acknowledged  and  felt  by  us 
all,  the  choice  of  the  proper  means  to  that  end 
Is  a  matter  requiring  the  most  circumspect  in- 
quiry, and  the  most  dispassionate  Judgment. 

After  a  debate  has  continued  a  long  time, 
the  subiect  veir  frequently  becomes  tiresome 
before  it  is  exhausted.  Arguments,  however 
solid,  urged  by  different  spe^ers,  can  scarcely 
f$Sl  to  render  the  discussion  both  complex  and 
diflbsive.  Without  pretending  to  give  to  my 
arguments  any  other  merits  I  shall  aim  at  sim- 
plicity. 

We  hear  it  declared,  that  the  design  of  the 
resolutions  is  to  place  our  trade  and  navigation 
on  a  better  footing.  By  better  footing,  we  are 
to  understand  a  more  profitable  one.  Profit  is 
a  plain  word,  that  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

We  have,  to  speak  in  round  numbers,  twenty 
million  dollars  of  exports  annually.  To  have 
tiie  trade  of  exports  on  a  oood  footing,  means 
nothingmore  than  to  sell  them  dear;  andcon- 
sequenuy,  the  trade  of  import  on  a  good  foot- 
ing; Is  to  buy  cheap.  To  put  them  ooth  on  a 
better  footing;  is  to  sell  dearer  and  to  buy  cheim- 
er  than  we  do  at  present  If  the  effect  of  the 
resdutions  wHi  be  to  cause  our  exports  to  be 
sold  eheaper,  and  our  imports  to  be  bought 
dearer,  our  trade  will  suffer  an  injury. 

It  is  hard  to  oompnte  how  great  the  ii^ury 
would  prove ;  for  the  first  Ices  of  value  in  the 
buying  dear,  and  selling  cheap,  is  only  the 
symptom  and  beginning  of  the  evil,  but  by  no 
means  the  measure  of  it ;  it  will  withdraw  a 
great  part  of  the  nourishment  that  now  sup- 
pUes  the  wonderftal  growth  of  our  industry  and 
opulence.  The  dlflbrenoe  may  not  amount  to  a 
great  proportion  of  the  price  of  the  articles, 
but  it  may  reach  the  greater  part  of  the  profit 
of  the  producer;  it  mar  have  efiRdots  in  this 
way  which  win  be  of  the  worst  kind,  by  dis- 
eoanmsut  the  products  of  our  land  and  indus- 
trj.   It  tt  to  tnii  test  I  propose  to  bring  the 


resolutions  on  the  table ;  and  if  it  shall  clearly 
appear,  that  they  tend  to  cause  our  exports  to 
be  sdd  cheaper,  and  our  imports  to  be  bought 
dearer,  they  cannot  esoape  condemnaMon. 
Whatever  specious  show  of  advantage  may  be 
given  them,  they  deserve  to  be  called  aggrava- 
tions of  any  real  or  supposed  evils  in  our  com- 
mercial system,  and  not  remedies. 

I  have  framed  this  statement  of  the  question 
so  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  subject  of  de- 
bate, and  at  tne  same  time,  I  confess  it  was  my 
design  to  exclude  from  consideration  a  numbi^ 
of  topics  which  appear  to  me  totally  irrelative 
to  it 

The  best  answer  to  many  assertions  we  have 
heard  is,  to  admit  them  without  proof.  We 
are  exhorted  to  assert  our  natural  rights;  to 
put  trade  on  a  respectable  footing;  to  dictate 
terms  of  trade  to  other  nations;  to  engage  in  a 
contest  of  self-denial,  and  by  that,  and  by  shift- 
ing our  commerce  from  one  country  to  ano- 
ther, to  make  our  enemies  fe^  tiie  extent  of  our 
power.  This  language,  as  it  respects  the  pro- 
per subject  of  discussion,  means  nothing;  or 
what  is  worse.  If  our  trade  is  alreadv  on  a 
profitable  footing,  it  is  on  a  respectable  one. 
Unless  war  be  our  object,  it  is  useless  to  in- 
quire, what  are  the  dispositions  of  any  govern- 
ment, with  whose  subjects  our  merchants  deal 
to  the  best  advantage.  While  they  will  smoke 
our  tobacco,  and  eat  our  provisions,  it  is  very 
immaterial,  both  to  the  consumer  and  the  pro- 
ducer, what  are  the  politics  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, excepting  so  far  as  their  quarrels  may  dis- 
turb the  benefits  of  their  mutual  intercourse. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  commerce  is  concerned, 
the  inquiry  is,  have  we  a  good  market? 

The  good  or  bad  state  of  our  actual  market  is 
the  question.  The  actual  market  is  every  where 
more  or  less  a  restricted  one,  and  the  natural 
order  of  things  is  displaced  by  the  artificial 
Most  nations,  for  reasons  of  which  they  alone 
are  the  rightful  judges,  have  regulated  and  re- 
stricted their  intercourse,  according  to  their 
views  of  safety  and  profit  We  claim  for  our- 
selves the  same  right,  as  the  acts  in  our  statute 
book,  and  the  resolutions  on  the  table  evince, 
without  holding  ourselves  accountable  to  any 
other  nation  whatever.  The  right,  which  we 
properly  claim,  and  which  we  properly  exer- 
cise, when  we  do  it  prudentiy  and  usefolly  for 
our  nation,  is  as  well  established,  and  has  been 
longer  in  use  in  the  countries  of  which  we  com- 
plain, than  in  our  own.  If  their  right  is  as 
good  as  that  of  Congress,  to  regulate  and  re- 
strict, why  do  we  talk  of  a  strenuous  exertion 
of  our  force,  and  by  dictating  terms  to  nations, 
who  aro  femcied  to  be  physi wly  dependent  on 
America,  to  change  the  policy  of  nations  f  It 
mav  be  very  true,  that  their  policy  is  very  wise 
and  good  for  themselves,  but  not  as  favorable 
for  us  as  we  could  make  it,  if  we  could  legis- 
late for  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 

The  extravagant  despotism  of  this  language 
accords  verv  iU  with  our  power  to  give  it  u- 
fect^  or  with  the  affectation  of  seal  for  an  un- 
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Umited  freedom  of  commerce.  Bach  a  state  of 
absolnte  freedom  of  commerce  never  did  exist, 
and  it  is  verj  much  to  be  doubted  whether  it 
ever  will.  Were  I  invested  with  the  trust  to 
legislate  for  mankind,  it  is  verj  probable  the 
first  act  of  my  aathoritj  wonld  be  to  throw  all 
the  restrictive  and  prohibitory  laws  of  trade 
into  the  fire;  the  resolutions  on  the  table  would 
not  be  spared.  But  if  I  were  to  do  so,  it  is 
probable  I  should  have  a  quarrel  on  mv  hands 
with  every  civilized  nation.  The  Dutch  would 
claim  the  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade,  for 
which  their  ancestors  passed  their  whole  lives 
in  warfare.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
would  be  no  less  obstinate.  If  we  calculate 
what  colony  monopolies  have  cost  in  wealth, 
in  sufiering,  and  in  crimes,  we  shall  say  they 
were  dearly  purchased.  The  English  would 
plead  for  their  navigation  act,  not  as  a  source 
of  gain,  but  as  an  essential  means  of  securinff 
their  independence.  So  many  interests  would 
be  disturbed,  and  so  many  lost,  by  a  violent 
change  from  the  existing  to  an  unknown  order 
of  things;  and  the  mutual  relations  of  nations, 
in  respect  to  their  power  and  wealth,  would 
suffer  such  a  shock,  that  the  idea  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  perfectly  Utopian  and  wild.  But 
for  this  country  to  form  the  project  of  changing 
the  policy  of  nations,  and  to  oegin  the  abolition 
of  restrictions  by  restrictions  of  its  own,  is 
equally  ridiculous  and  inconsistent. 

Let  every  nation  that  is  really  disposed  to 
extend  the  liberty  of  commerce,  beware  of  rash 
and  hasty  schemes  of  prohibition.  In  the  af- 
fairs of  trade,  as  in  most  others,  we  make  too 
many  laws.  Wo  follow  experience  too  little, 
and  the  visions  of  theorists  a  great  ded  too 
much.  Instead  of  listening  to  discourses  on 
what  the  market  ought  to  be,  and  what  the 
schemes,  which  always  promise  much  on  pa- 
per, pretend  to  make  it,  let  us  see  what  is  the 
actual  market  for  our  exports  and  imports. 
This  will  bring  vague  asbertions  and  san- 
guine opinions  to  the  test  of  experience.  That 
rage  for  theory  and  system,  wnich  would  en- 
tangle even  practical  truth  in  the  web  of  the 
brain,  is  the  poison  of  public  discussion*  One 
fact  is  better  than  two  systems. 

The  terms  on  which  our  exports  are  received 
in  the  British  market,  have  been  accurately  ex- 
amined by  a  gentleman  fhom  Soutii  Carolina, 
(Mr.  William  L.  Smith.)  Before  his  statement 
of  facts  was  made  to  the  committee,  it  was 
urged,  and  with  no  little  warmth,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  England  indicated  her  inveteracy  to- 
wards this  country,  while  that  of  France,  spring- 
ing from  disinterested  affection,  constituted  a 
claim  for  gratitude  and  self-denying  measures 
of' retribution. 

Since  that  statement,  however,  that  romantic 
style,  which  is  so  ill  adapted  to  the  subject,  has 
been  changed.  We  hear  it  insinuated,  that  the 
comparison  of  the  footing  of  our  exports,  in  the 
markets  of  France  and  England,  is  of  no  im- 
portance; that  it  is  chiefly  our  obitct  to  see 
how  we  may  aarist  and  extend  omr  oommeroe. 


This  evasion  of  the  force  of  the  statement^  or 
rather  this  indirect  admission  of  its  authon^, 
establishes  it  It  will  not  be  pretended,  that  it 
has  been  shaken  during  the  debate. 

It  has  been  made  to  appear,  beyond  contra- 
diction, that  the  British  market  for  our  exports, 
taken  in  the  agmgate,  is  a  good  one ;  that  it  is 
better  than  the  Frenca,  and  better  than  any  we 
have,  and  for  many  or  our  products  the  only 
one. 

The  whole  amount  of  our  exports  to  the 
British  dominions,  in  the  year  enoing  the  80th 
September,  1790.  was  nine  million  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and 
six  dollars. 

But  it  will  be  more  rimple  and  satisfactory  to 
confine  the  inquiry  to  the  articles  following: 
breadstufi^  tobacco,  rice,  wood,  the  produce  of 
the  fisheries,  fish  oil,  pot  and  pearl  ash,  salted 
meats,  indigo,  live  animals,  flax  seed,  naval 
stores,  and  iron. 

The  amount  of  the  beforementioned  articles 
exported  in  that  same  year  to  the  British  do- 
minions, was  eight  million  four  hundred  Mid 
fifty-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  dollars. 

We  have  heard  so  much  of  restriction  of  in- 
imical and  Jealous  prohibitions  to  cramp  our 
trade,  it  is  natural  to  scrutinize  the  British  sjB" 
tem,  with  the  expectation  of  finding  little  be- 
sides the  effects  of  her  selfish  and  ansry  policy. 

Yet  of  the  great  sum  of  nearly  eight  millions 
and  a  half,  the  amount  of  the  products  before- 
mentioned  sold  in  her  markets,  two  articles 
only  are  dutied  by  way  of  restriction.  Bread- 
stuff is  dutied  so  high  in  the  market  of  Great 
Britain  as,  in  times  of  plenty,  to  exclude  it,  and 
this  is  done  from  the  ^^sire  to  favor  her  own 
farmers.  The  mover  of  the  resolutions  Justi- 
fied the  exclusion  of  our  breadstuff  from  the 
French  West  Indies  by  their  permanent  regula- 
tions, because,  he  said,  they  were  bound  to  pre- 
fer their  own  products  to  those  even  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  seem  that  the  same 
apology  would  do  for  England  in  her  home 
market  But  what  will  do  for  the  vihdication 
of  one  nation  becomes  invective  agmnst  an- 
other. The  criminal  nation  however  receives 
our  breadstuff  in  the  West  Indies  A*ee,  and  ^- 
cludes  ot^er  foreign,  so  as  to  give  our  producers 
the  monopoly  of  the  supply.  This  is  no  merit 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  mover  of  the  resolutions, 
because  it  is  a  fragment  of  her  old  colony  i^s- 
tem.  Notwithstanding  the  nature  of  the  duties 
on  breadstuff  hi  Great  Britain,  it  has  been 
clearly  shown  that  she  is  a  better  customer  for 
that  ttrtide  in  Europe  than  her  neighbor  France. 
The  latter,  in  ordinary  times,  is  a  poor  customer 
for  breadstuff^  for  the  same  reason  that  our  own 
country  is,  because  she  produces  it  herself^  and 
therefore  France  permits  it  to  be  imported,  and 
the  United  States  do  the  like.  Great  Britain 
often  wants  the  article,  and  then  she  receives 
it ;  no  country  can  be  expected  to  buy  what  it 
does  not  want  The  breadstuff  sold  in  the 
I  European  domhiions  of  Britain,  in  the  year 
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1790,  amofimted  to  one  million  eigbly-fleven 
tlioniind  eight  hundred  and  forty  doUars. 

Whale  <m  pajs  the  heayy  duty  of  eighteen 
pouids  three  shillingB  atei^ng  per  ton;  yet 
gpermaeeti  oil  found  a  market  there  to  the 
Talne  of  ei^^tj-one  thousand  and  forty-eight 
doDari. 

Thus  it  ap^earB)  that  of  eight  millions  and  a 
half  aold  to  Great  Britain  and  her  dominiomL 
only  the  valoe  of  one 'million  one  hundred  and 
dzty-ei^t  thousand  dollars  was  under  duly  of 
a  reatrictiTe  natnre.  The  breadstuff  is  haraly 
to  he  eonsidered  as  within  the  description ;  yet, 
to  give  the  aimment  its  ftdl  force,  what  is  it? 
about  one^hth  part  is  restricted.  To  proceed 
with  the  remoe : 

fBOMtolktaaoiatof 1478,880 

IlTSMlBMbtO^eWMtlBdlM.  ^415 

nu-MtdtoOniitBiiUta S19,M4 

Tbtel $7M,1« 

These  articles  are  reoeiyed  duty  free,  which 
la  a  good  foot  to  tbe  trade.  Tet  we  find,  good 
aa  it  iS)  the  bulk  of  our  exports  is  received  on 
OTen  better  terms : 

yi0«rtotktBritIaliW6rtIiidiM,    ....    $858,068 

^aim, S78,60B 

Im— wbfl«  other  fordgii  floor  uid  gndn  «re 
ffoldliltad. 

TMetotoOnntBritaiB, 8,794,488 

DItio  to  tho  Wert  Indies, 82,816 

One  ahUIliif  and  three  penee  sterling,  dntj ;  three 
■MIBiifi  and  slzpenoe  on  other  foreign  toMooo. 
Ib  the  Wett  Iiidiee,  other  foreign  tobeeoo  la 
pnhlMted. 

Blee  to  Oreet  Britain, 778,888 

aerea  ahilUngs  and  foar  penee  per  ewt  dntj; 
eight  ahlHlnga  and  ten  pence  on  other  foreign 

TWWettbdle^ 180,0n 

Other  IweigB  riee  prohibited. 
Wood  to  Oieat  Britain, 840,174 

Fiee   hlAet  duty  on  other  foreign. 
TWWettlwUeL 888,481 

Free    other  foreign  prohibited. 
FMtiidpcariaahea, 747,076 

Free  Wo  ahiningi  and  three  penee  on  other 
foreign,  eqnal  to  ton  doUan  per  ton. 
Hairal  atone  to  Great  Britain,        ....      190,670 

ngher  dntlea  OB  other  foielgB. 
TWWStIadtoa» 6^168 

Fioo    other  foreign  prohibited. 
IiMitoGf««tBrltota, 81,618 
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Thni  it  appears  that  nearly  seyen-eighths  of 
the  eiports  to  the  British  aominions  are  re- 
eelTed  on  terms  of  positive  favor.  Foreigners, 
ovr  rivals  in  the  sale  of  these  articles,  are  either 
abaolately  shnt  oat  of  their  market  by  prohibi- 
tioiM,  or  disoonraged  in  Iheir  competition  with 
na  fay  hi^er  duties.  There  is  some  restriction, 
it  Is  admitted,  but  there  is,  to  balance  it,  a 
large  amount  received  duty  tree;  and  a  half 
goes  to  the  aooount  of  privilege  and  fiivor. 
This  is  better  than  she  treats  any  other  foreign 
BatSon.  It  is  better,  indeed,  than  she  treats  her 
own  suljeetB,  beoause  tiiey  are  by  this  means 
deprived  of  a  f^  and  open  market  It  is  bet- 
ter than  our  footing  with  any  nation  with  whom 
we  have  treaties.  It  has  been  demonstratively 
ahowB,  that  it  is  better  than  the  footing  on 


which  Franoe  receives  either  the  like  artidea, 
or  the  aggregate  of  our  products.  The  best 
proof  tn  Se  world  is^  that  th^  are  not  sent  to 
France.  The  merchants  will  find  out  the  best 
market  sooner  than  we  shalL 

The  footing  of  our  exports,  under  the  British 
system,  is  better  than  that  of  their  exports  to 
Uie  United  States,  under  our  system.  Nay,  it 
is  better  than  the  freedom  of  commerce,  which 
is  one  of  the  visions  for  which  our  solid  pros- 
perity is  to  be  hazarded ;  for,  suppose  we  could 
batter  down  her  system  of  prohibitions  and  re- 
strictions, it  would  be  giuning  a  loss ;  one-eightii 
is  restricted,  and  more  than  six-eighths  have 
restrictions  in  their  favor.  It  is  as  plain  as 
figures  can  make  it,  that  if  a  state  of  freedom 
for  our  exports  is  at  par,  the  present  system 
raises  them,  in  point  of  privilege,  above  par. 
To  suppose  that  we  can  terrify  tbem  by  these 
resolutions  to  abolish  their  restrictions,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  maintain  in  our  favor  thdr 
duties,  to  exclude  other  foreigners  from  tiieir 
market,  is  too  absurd  to  be  refuted. 

We  have  heard  that  the  market  of  France  is 
the  great  centre  of  our  interests ;  we  are  to  look 
to  her,  and  not  to  England,  for  advantages,  be- 
ing, as  the  style  of  theory  is,  our  best  customer 
and  best  fnend,  showing  to  our  trade  particular 
favor  and  privilege,  whSe  England  manifests  in 
her  system  such  narrow  and  selfish  views.  It 
is  strange  to  remark  such  a  pointed  refutation 
of  assertions  and  opinions  by  facts.  The  amount 
sent  to  France  herself  is  very  trivial.  Either 
our  merchants  are  ignorant  of  the  best  markets, 
or  tlioso  which  they  prefer  are  the  best;  and  if 
the  English  markets,  in  spite  of  the  alleged  ill- 
usage,  are  still  preferred  to  the  French,  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  superior  advantages  of  the  former 
over  the  latter.  The  arguments  I  have  adverted 
to,  oblige  those  who  urge  them  to  make  a 
greater  difference  in  favor  of  the  English  than 
the  true  state  of  facts  will  warrant.  Indeed,  if 
they  persist  in  their  arguments,  they  are  bound 
to  deny  their  own  conclusions.  They  are 
bound  to  admit  this  position:  if  France  re- 
ceives littie  of  sndi  of  our  products  as  Great 
Britidn  takes  on  terms  of  privilege  and  favor,  be- 
cause of  that  favor  it  allows  the  value  of  that  fa- 
vored footing.  If  France  takes  little  of  our  arti- 
cles, because  she  does  not  want  them,  it  shows  the 
absurdity  of  looking  to  her  as  the  best  customer. 

It  may  be  sdd,  imd  truly,  that  Great  Britain 
regards  only  her  own  interest  in  these  argu- 
ments ;  so  much  the  better.  If  it  is  her  interest 
to  afford  to  our  commerce  more  encouragement 
than  France  gives :  if  she  does  this,  when  she 
is  inveterate  agidnst  us,  as  it  is  alleged,  and 
when  we  are  indulging  an  avowed  hatred  to- 
wards her,  and  piutiality  towards  France,  it 
shows  that  we  have  very  solid  ground  to  rely 
on.  Her  interest  is,  according  to  this  statement, 
stronger  than  our  passions,  stronger  than  her 
own,  and  is  the  more  to  be  depended  on,  as  it 
cannot  be  put  to  any  more  trying  experiment 
in  fhtnre.  The  good  will  and  friendship  of 
nations  are  hollow  foundations  to  build  our 
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Bjstems  upon.  Mntnal  interest  is  a  bottom  of 
rock :  the  fervor  of  transient  sentiments  is  not 
better  than  straw  or  stubble.  Some  gentlemen 
have  lamented  this  distrust  of  any  relation  be- 
tween nations,  except  an  interested  one ;  bnt 
the  substitution  of  anj  other  principle  could 
produce  little  else  than  the  hypocrisy  of  senti- 
ment, and  an  instability  of  affairs.  It  would 
be  relying  on  what  is  not  stable,  instead  of 
what  is:  it  would  introduce  into  politics  the 
Jargon  of  romance.  It  is  in  this  sense,  and 
this  only,  that  the  word  favor  is  used :  a  state 
of  things,  so  arranged  as  to  produce  our  profit 
and  advantage,  though  intended  by  Great  Bri- 
tain merely  for  her  own.  The  disposition  of  a 
nation  is  immaterial ;  the  fact,  that  we  profit 
by  their  system,  cannot  be  so  to  this  discus- 
sion. 

The  next  point  is,  to  consider  whether  our 
imports  are  on  a  good  footing,  or.  in  other 
words,  whether  we  are  in  a  situation  to  buy 
what  we  have  occasion  for  at  a  cheap  rate.  In 
this  view,  the  systems  of  the  commercial  na- 
tions are  not  to  be  complained  o^  as  all  are 
desirous  of  selling  the  products  of  their  labor. 
Great  Britain  is  not  censured  in  this  respect 
The  objection  is  rather  of  the  opposite  kind, 
that  we  buy  too  cheap,  and  therefore  consume 
too  much ;  and  that  we  take  not  only  as  much 
as  we  can  pay  for,  but  to  the  extent  of  our 
credit  also.  There  is  less  freedom  of  importa- 
tion, however,  from  the  West  Indies.  In  this 
respect  France  is  more  restrictive  than  Eng- 
land ;  for  the  former  allows  the  exportation  to 
us  of  only  rum  and  molasses,  while  England 
admits  that  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  principal 
West  India  products.  Tet,  even  here,  when 
the  preference  seems  to  be  decidedly  due  to  the 
British  system,  occasion  is  taken  to  extol  that 
of  the  French.  We  are  told,  that  tiiey  sell  us 
the  chief  part  of  the  molasses,  which  is  con- 
sumed or  manufactured  into  rum ;  and  that  a 
great  and  truly  important  branch,  tiie  distillery, 
&  kept  up  by  their  liberality  in  furnishing  the 
raw  material.  There  is  at  every  stop,  matter 
to  confirm  the  remark,  that  nations  have  fram- 
ed their  regulations  to  suit  their  own  interests, 
not  ours.  France  is  a  ^reaX  brandy  manufac- 
turer ;  she  will  not  admit  rum,  therefore,  even 
from  her  own  islands,  because  it  would  sup- 
plant the  consumption  of  brandy.  The  mo- 
lasses was  for  that  reason,  some  years  ago,  of 
no  value  in  her  islands,  and  was  not  even  saved 
in  casks.  But  the  demand  from  our  country 
soon  raised  its  value.  The  policy  of  England 
has  been  equally  selfish.  The  molasses  is  dis- 
tilled in  her  islands,  because  she  has  no  manu- 
facture of  brandy  to  suffer  by  its  sale. 

A  question  remains  respecting  the  state  of 
our  navigation.  If  we  pay  no  regard  to  the 
regulations  of  foreiip  nations,  and  ask,  whether 
this  valuable  bran<m  of  our  industry  and  oapi- 
tal  is  in  a  distressed  and  sickly  state,  we  shall 
find  it  is  in  a  strong  and  fkmriahing  condition. 
If  the  quantity  of  shipping  was  declining  if  it 
vnemployedi  even  at  low  freight^  I  should 


say,  it  must  be  sustained  and  encouraged.  Ko 
such  thiuff  is  asserted.  Seamen's  wages  are 
high,  f^ignte  are  high,  and  American  bottoms 
in  fall  employment  But  the  complamt  is,  our 
vessels  are  not  permitted  to  go  to  the  British 
West  Indies.  It  is  even  affirmed,  tiiat  no  dvil- 
ized  country  treats  us  so  ill  in  that  respect 
Spain  and  Portugal  prohibit  the  traffic  to  thrir 
possessions,  not  only  in  our  vessels,  but  in  their 
own,  which,  acoor&ig  to  the  style  of  the  reso- 
lutions, is  worse  treatment  than  we  meet  witii 
from  the  British.  It  is  also  asserted,  and  on  as 
bad  ground,  that  our  vessels  are  excluded  tnaa 
most  of  the  British  markets. 

This  is  not  true  in  any  sense.  We  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  greater  number  of  her  ports,  in 
our  own  vessels ;  and  by  far  tiie  greater  vuue 
of  our  exports  is  sold  in  British  ports,  into 
which  our  vessels  are  received,  not  only  on  a 
good  footing,  compared  with  other  foreigners, 
but  on  terms  of  positive  favor,  on  better  terms 
than  British  vessels  are  admitted  into  our  own 
ports.  We  are  not  subject  to  the  alien  duties ; 
and  the  li^ht  money,  &c.  of  one  shilling  nine 
pence  sterling  per  ton  is  less  than  our  foreign 
tonnage  duty,  not  to  mention  the  ten  per  een^ 
tum^  on  the  duties  on  goods  in  foreign  bot- 
toms. 

But  in  the  port  of  London  our  vessels  are 
received  free.  It  is  for  the  unprejudiced  mind 
to  compare  these  facts  with  tne  assertions  we 
have  heard  so  confidentiy  and  so  feelingly  made 
by  the  mover  of  the  resolutions,  that  we  are 
excluded  from  most  of  their  ports,  and  that  no 
civilized  nation  treats  our  vessels  so  ill  as  the 
British. 

The  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  employed  be- 
tween Great  Britein  and  her  depenaencies  and 
the  United  Stetes,  is  called  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand ;  and  the  whole  of  this  is 
represented  as  our  Just  right  The  same  gen- 
tieman  speaks  of  our  natural  right  to  the  car- 
riage of  our  own  articles,  and  that  we  may  and 
ought  to  insist  upon  our  equiteble  share.  Tet, 
soon  after,  he  uses  the  language  of  mon<^ly, 
and  represents  the  whole  carriage  of  inoporta 
and  exports  as  the  proper  object  of  our  efforts, 
and  all  tiiat  others  carry  as  a  clear  loss  to  na. 
If  an  equiteble  share  of  the  carriage  means  hali^ 
we  have  it  already,  and  more,  and  our  propor- 
tion is  rapidly  increasing.  If  any  thing  is  meant 
by  the  natural  right  of  carriage,  one  would 
imagine  that  it  ^longs  to  him,  whoever  he 
may  be.  who.  having  bought  our  produce,  and 
made  himselr  the  owner,  thinks  proper  to  take 
it  with  him  to  his  own  country.  It  is  neither 
our  policy  nor  our  design  to  check  the  sale  of 
our  produce.  We  invite  every  description  of 
purcnasers,  because  -We  expect  to  sell  deareali 
when  the  number  and  competition  of  the  buy- 
ers is  the  greatest  For  this  reason  the  total 
exclusion  of  foreigners  and  their  yeaada  fhjm 
the  pmrohase  and  carriage  of  our  exporta,  Is  an 
advantage,  kt  respect  to  navigation,  which  baa 
a  disadvantage  to  balanoe  it,  m  respect  to  the 
price  of  proanee.    It  ia  with  this 
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ought  to  receive  the  remark,  that  the  carriage 
of  our  exports  should  be  oar  object,  rather  than 
that  of  our  imports.  By  going  with  oor  yes- 
Mis  into  foreign  ports  we  onj  our  imports  in 
the  beat  market  Bj  giving  a  steady  and  mo- 
derate encooraffement  to  our  own  chipping, 
without  pretending  violently  to  interrupt  the 
oonrse  of  business,  experience  will  soon  estab- 
lish that  order  of  things,  which  is  most  benefi- 
dal  to  the  exporter^  the  importer^  and  the  ship 
owner.  The  best  mterest  of  agnculture  is  the 
true  interest  of  trade. 

In  a  trade,  mutually  beneficial,  it  is  strangely 
absord  to  consider  Uie  gain  of  others  as  our 
loss.  Admitting  it,  however,  for  argument 
•ake.  yet  it  should  be  noticed,  that  the  loss  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  tons  of  ship- 
ping, is  computed  according  to  the  apparent 
toimage.  Our  vessels  not  bein^  allowed  to  go 
to  the  British  West  Indies,  their  vessels,  mak- 
ing frequent  voyages,  appear  in  the  entries 
over  and  over  again.  In  the  trade  to  the  Eu- 
ropean dominions  of  Great  Britain,  the  distance 
bemff  greater,  our  vessels  are  not  so  often  en- 
tered. Both  these  circumstances  give  a  false 
ahow  to  the  amount  of  British  tonnage,  com- 
pared with  the  American.  It  is,  however,  very 
pleasing  to  the  mind,  to  see  that  our  tonnage 
exceeds  the  British  in  the  European  trade. 
For  various  reasons,  some  of  which  will  bo 
mentioned  hereafter,  the  tonnage  in  the  West 
India  trade,  is  not  the  proper  subject  of  calcu- 
lation. In  the  European  comparison,  we  have 
more  tonnage  in  the  Brititih  than  in  the  French 
commerce ;  it  is  indeed  more  than  four  to  one. 

The  great  quantity  of  British  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  our  trade  is  also,  in  a  great  measure, 
owing  to  the  large  capitals  of  their  merchants, 
employed  in  buying  and  exporting  our  produc- 
tions. If  we  would  banish  the  ships,  we  must 
strike  at  the  root,  and  banish  the  capital.  And 
this,  before  we  have  capital  of  our  own  grown 
up  to  replace  it,  would  be  an  operation  of  no 
little  violence  and  injury,  to  our  southern  breth- 
ren especially. 

Independently  of  this  circumstance.  Great 
Britain  is  an  active  and  intelligent  rival  in  the 
navigation  line.  Her  ships  are  dearer,  and  the 
provisioning  of  her  seamen  is  perhaps  rather 
dearer  than  ours :  on  the  other  hand,  the  rate 
of  interest  is  lower  in  England,  and  so  are  sea- 
men^s  wages.  It  would  be  improper,  therefore, 
to  consider  the  amount  of  British  tonnage  in 
our  trade,  as  a  proof  of  a  bad  state  of  tlungs, 
Arising  either  from  the  restrictions  of  that  gov- 
ernment, or  the  negligence  or  timidity  of  this. 
We  are  to  charge  it  to  causes  which  are  more 
eonnected  with  the  natural  competition  of  capi- 
tal and  industry ;  causes  which,  in  fact,  retard- 
ed the  growth  of  our  shipping  more,  when  we 
were  colonies  and  our  ships  were  free,  than 
dnoe  the  adoption  of  the  present  government. 

It  has  been  said  with  emphasis,  that  i^e  con- 
stitiition  grew  out  of  the  complaints  of  the  na- 
tion respecting  commerce,  especially  Uiat  with 
the  British  dominiona.  Wliatwaathenlament- 
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ed  by  our  patriots  f  Feebleness  of  the  publio 
councils;  the  shadow  of  union,  and  scarcely 
the  shadow  of  public  credit ;  every  where  de- 
spondence, the  pressure  of  evils,  not  oiJy  great 
but  portentous  of  civil  distractions.  ^Diese 
were  the  grievances ;  and  what  more  was  then 
desired  than  their  remedies  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
survey  this  prosperous  country  and  to  assert 
that  they  have  been  delayed?  Trade  flourishes 
on  our  wharves,  although  it  droops  in  speeches. , 
Manufactures  have  risen  under  the  shade  of 
protecting  duties,  from  almost  nothing,  to  such 
a  state  that  we  are  even  told  we  can  depend  on 
the  domestic  supply,  if  the  foreign  should  cease. 
The  fisheries,  which  we  found  in  decline,  are  in 
the  most  vigorous  growth :  the  whale  fishery, 
which  our  allies  would  have  transferred  to  Dun- 
kirk, now  extends  over  the  whole  ocean.  To 
that  hardy  race  of  men,  the  sea  is  but  a  park 
for  hunting  its  monsters;  such  is  their  activity, 
the  deepest  abysses  scarcely  afford  to  their  prey 
a  hiding  place.  Look  around  and  see  how  the 
frontier  circle  widens,  how  the  interior  im- 
proves, and  let  it  be  repeated  that  the  hopes  of 
the  people,  when  they  formed  this  constitution, 
have  been  frustrated. 

But  if  it  should  happen  that  our  prejudices 
prove  stronger  than  our  senses ;  if  it  should  be 
believed  that  our  farmers  and  merchants  see 
their  products  and  ships  and  wharves  going  to 
decay  together,  and  they  are  ignorant  or  silent 
on  their  own  ruin ;  still  the  public  documents 
would  not  disclose  so  alarming  a  state  of  our 
affairs.  Our  imports  are  obtained  so  plentifully 
and  cheaply,  that  one  of  the  avowed  objects  of 
the  resolutions  is,  to  make  them  scarcer  and 
dearer.  Our  exports,  so  far  from  languishing, 
have  increased  two  millions  of  dollars  in  a 
year.  Our  navigation  is  found  to  be  augment- 
ed beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectation.  We 
hear  of  the  vast  advantage  the  English  derived 
from  the  navigation  act :  and  we  are  asked  in 
a  tone  of  accusation,  shall  we  sit  still  and  do 
nothing?  Who  is  bold  enough  to  say,  Congress 
has  done  nothing  for  the  encouragement  of 
American  navigation?  To  counteract  the  navi- 
gation act,  we  have  laid  on  British,  a  higher 
tonnage  than  our  own  vessels  pay  in  their 
ports;  and  what  is  much  more  effectual,  we 
have  imposed  ten  per  centum  on  the  duties, 
when  the  dutied  articles  are  borne  in  foreign 
bottoms.  We  have  also  made  the  coasting 
trade  a  monopoly  to  our  own  vessels.  Let 
those  who  have  asserted  that  this  is  nothing, 
compare  facts  with  the  regulations  which  pro- 
duced them. 

Tonnage.  Tons.    Exoeos  of  American  tonnage^ 

American,  1789,    .    .    297,468 
Foreign,    ....      265,116 

82,853 

American,  1790,    .    .    847,668 
Foreign,     ....      25^916 

88,747 

American,  1791,    .    .    868,810 

Foreign,     ....      240,799 

128,011 

American,  1792,    .    .    415,880 

Foreign,    ....      844,268 

171,061 
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Is  not  this  increase  of  American  shipping 
rapid  enough  ?  Many  persons  say  it  is  too 
rapid,  and  attracts  too  much  capital  for  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country.  I  cannot  readily 
persuade  myself  to  think  so  valuahle  a  branch 
of  employment  thrives  too  fast.  But  a  steady 
and  sure  encouragement  is  more  to  be  relied  on 
than  violent  methods  of  forcing  its  growth.  It 
is  not  clear  that  the  quantity  of  our  navigation, 
including  our  coasting  and  fishing  vessels,  is 
less  in  proportion  to  those  of  that  nation :  in 
that  computation  we  shall  probably  find  that 
we  are  already  more  a  navigating  people  than 
the  English. 

As  this  is  a  growing  country,  wo  have  the 
most  stable  ground  of  dependence  on  the  cor- 
responding growth  of  our  navigation ;  and  that 
the  increasing  demand  for  shipping  will  rather 
fall  to  the  share  of  Americans  than  foreigners, 
is  not  to  be  denied.  We  did  expect  this  from 
the  nature  of  our  own  laws;  we  have  been 
confirmed  in  it  by  experience ;  and  we  know 
that  an  American  bottom  is  actually  preferred 
to  a  foreign  one.  In  cases  where  one  partner 
is  an  American,  and  another  a  foreigner,  the 
ship  is  made  an  American  bottom.  A  fact  of 
this  kind  overthrows  a  whole  theory  of  reason- 
ing on  the  necessity  of  further  restrictions.  It 
shows  that  the  work  of  restriction  is  already 
done. 

If  we  take  the  aggregate  view  of  our  com- 
mercial interests,  we  shall  find  much  more  oc- 
casion for  satisfaction,  and  even  exultation, 
than  complaint,  and  none  for  despondence.  It 
would  be  too  bold  to  say  that  our  condition  is 
80  eligible  there  is  nothing  to  be  wished.  Nei- 
ther the  order  of  nature,  nor  the  allotments  of 
Providence,  afford  perfect  content;  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  expect  in  our  politics  what  is  de- 
nied in  the  laws  of  our  being.  The  nations 
with  whom  we  have  intercourse  have,  without 
exception,  more  or  less  restricted  their  com- 
merce. They  have  framed  their  regulations  to 
suit  their  real  or  fancied  interests.  The  code 
of  France  is  as  full  of  restrictions  as  that  of 
England.  We  have  regulations  of  our  own; 
and  they  are  unlike  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try. Inasmuch  as  the  interest  and  circum- 
stances of  nations  vary  so  essentially,  the  pro- 
ject of  an  exact  reciprocity  on  our  part  is  a 
vision.  What  we  desire  is,  to  have,  not  an  ex- 
act reciprocity,  but  an  intercourse  of  mutual 
benefit  and  convenience. 

It  has  scarcely  been  so  much  as  insinuated 
that  the  change  contemplated  will  be  a  profit- 
able one ;  that  it  wUl  enable  us  to  sell  dearer 
and  to  buy  cheaper :  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
invited  to  submit  to  the  hazards  and  losses  of  a 
conflict  with  our  customers;  to  engage  in  a 
contest  of  self-denial.  For  what — ^to  obt^n 
better  markets?  No  such  thing;  but  to  shut 
up  for  ever,  if  possible,  the  best  market  we 
have  for  our  exports,  and  to  confine  ourselves 
to  the  dearest  and  scarcest  markets  for  our  im- 
ports. And  this  is  to  be  done  for  the  benefit 
of  trade;  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  more  correctly 


said,  for  the  benefit  of  France.  This  langnage 
is  not  a  little  inconsistent  and  strange  from 
those  who  recommend  a  non-importaUon  agree- 
ment, and  who  think  we  should  even  renoonoe 
the  sea  and  devote  ourselves  to  agricultore. 
Thus,  to  make  our  trade  more  free,  it  is  to  bo 
embarrassed,  and  violently  shifted  from  one 
country  to  another,  not  according  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  merchants,  but  the  visionary  theo* 
ries  and  capricious  rashness  of  the  Icgislfttors. 
To  make  trade  better,  it  is  to  be  made  nothing. 

So  far  as  commerce  and  navigation  are  re- 
garded, the  pretences  for  this  contest  are  oon- 
fined  to  two.  We  are  not  allowed  to  carry 
manufactured  articles  to  Great  Britain,  nor  any 
products,  except  of  our  own  growth ;  and  we 
are  not  permitted  to  go  with  our  own  veBself 
to  the  West  Indies.  The  former,  which  is  a 
provision  of  the  navigation  act^  is  of  little  im- 
portance to  our  interests,  as  our  trade  is  chiefly 
a  direct  one,  our  shipping  not  being  equal  to 
the  carrying  for  other  nations ;  and  oar  manu- 
factured articles  are  not  furnished  in  quantities 
for  exportation,  and  if  they  were.  Great  Britain 
would  not  be  a  customer.  So  far,  therefore, 
the  restriction  is  rather  nominal  than  real. 

The  exclusion  of  our  vessels  from  the  West 
Indies  is  of  more  importance.  When  we  pro- 
pose to  make  an  effort  to  force  a  privilege  from 
Great  Britain,  which  she  is  loth  to  yield  to  ns,  it 
is  necessary  to  compare  the  value  of  the  object 
with  the  effort,  and  above  all,  to  calculate  very 
warily  the  probability  of  success.  A  trivial 
thing  deserves  not  a  great  exertion ;  much  less 
ought  we  to  stake  a  very  great  good  in  posses- 
sion, for  a  slight  chance  of  a  less  good.  The 
carriage  of  one  half  the  exports  and  imports  to 
and  from  the  British  West  Indies,  is  the  object 
to  be  contended  for.  Our  whole  exports  to 
Great  Britain  are  to  be  hazarded.  We  sell  on 
terms  of  privilege,  and  positive  favor,  as  it  has 
been  abundantly  shown,  near  seven  millions  to 
the  dominions  of  Great  Britain.  We  are  to 
risk  the  privilege  in  this  great  amount — ^for 
what?  For  the  freight  only  of  one  half  the 
British  West  India  trade  with  the  United 
States.  It  belongs  to  commercial  men  to  cal- 
culate the  entire  value  of  the  freight  alluded 
to.  But  it  cannot  bear  much  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  seven  millions.  Besides,  if  we  are 
denied  the  privilege  of  carrying  our  articles  in 
our  vessels  to  the  islands,  we  are  on  a  footing 
of  privilege  in  the  sale  of  them.  We  have  one 
privilege,  if  not  two.  It  is  readily  admitted, 
that  it  is  a  desirable  thing  to  have  our  vessels 
allowed  to  go  to  the  English  islands ;  but  the 
value  of  the  object  has  its  limits,  and  we  go 
unquestionably  beyond  them,  when  we  throw 
our  whole  exports  into  confusion,  and  ran  the 
risk  of  losing  our  best  markets,  for  the  sake  of 
forcing  a  permission  to  carry  our  own  products 
to  one  of  those  markets;  in  which,  too,  it 
should  be  noticed,  we  sell  much  less  than  we 
do  to  Great  Britain  herself.  If  to  this  we  add, 
that  the  success  of  the  contest  is  grounded  on 
the  sanguine  and  passionate  hypoUiesis  of  our 
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being  able  to  starve  the  islanders,  which,  on 
trial,  may  prove  false,  and  which  our  being  in- 
volved in  tne  war  would  overthrow  at  once,  we 
maj  oonclade,  without  goinf  farther  into  the 
discussion,  that  prudence  fon»ids  our  engaging 
in  the  hazards  of  a  commercial  war ;  that  great 
things  should  not  be  staked  against  such  as  are 
of  much  less  value ;  that  what  we  possess  should 
not  be  risked  for  what  we  desire,  without  great 
odds  in  our  fiivor ;  still  less,  if  the  chance  is  in- 
finitel  V  against  us. 

If  these  considerations  should  fail  of  their 
effect,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  into  an  ex- 
amination of  the  tendency  of  the  system  of 
discrimination,  to  redress  and  avenge  all  our 
wrongs,  and  to  realize  all  our  hopes. 

It  has  been  avowed  that  wo  are  to  look  to 
iVanoe,  not  to  England,  for  advantages  in  trade. 
We  are  to  show  our  spirit,  and  to  manifest  to- 
wards those  who  are  called  enemies,  the  spirit 
of  enmity,  and  towards  those  we  call  friends, 
something  more  than  passive  good  will.  We 
are  to  take  active  measures  to  force  trade  out 
of  its  accustomed  channels,  and  to  shift  it  by 
such  means  from  England  to  France.  The  care 
of  the  concerns  of  the  French  manufacturers 
may  be,  perhaps,  as  well  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  convention,  as  usurped  into  our  own.  How- 
ever our  zeal  might  engage  us  to  interpose,  our 
duty  to  our  own  immediate  constituents  de- 
mands all  our  attention.  To  volunteer  it,  in 
order  to  excite  competition  in  one  foreign  na- 
tion to  supplant  another,  is  a  very  strange  busi- 
ness; and  to  do  it,  as  it  has  been  irresistibly 
proved  it  will  happen,  at  the  charge  and  cost 
of  our  own  citizens,  is  a  thing  equally  beyond 
all  justification  and  all  example.  What  is  it 
bot  to  tax  our  own  people  for  a  time,  perhaps 
for  a  lonff  time,  in  order  that  the  French  may 
at  last  sell  as  cheap  as  the  English  ? — cheaper 
they  cannot,  nor  is  it  so  much  as  pretended. 
The  tax  will  be  a  loss  to  us,  and  the  fancied 
tendency  of  it  not  a  gain  to  this  country  in  the 
event,  but  to  France.  We  shall  pay  more  for 
a  time,  and  in  the  end  pay  no  less ;  for  no  ob- 
ject but  that  one  nation  may  receive  our  mo- 
ney, instead  of  the  other.  If  this  is  generous 
towards  France,  it  is  not  just  to  America.  It 
18  sacrificing  what  we  owe  to  our  constituents, 
to  what  we  pretend  to  feel  towards  strangers. 
We  have  indeed  heard  a  very  ardent  profes- 
sion of  gratitude  to  that  nation,  and  infinite  re- 
liance seems  to  be  placed  on  her  readiness  to 
sacrifice  her  interest  to  ours.  The  story  of  this 
generous  strife  should  be  left  to  ornament  fic- 
tion. This  18  not  the  form  nor  the  occasion  to 
discharge  our  obligations  of  any  sort  to  any 
foreign  nation :  it  concerns  not  our  feelings  but 
our  interests ;  yet  the  debate  has  often  soared 
high  above  the  smoke  of  business  into  the  epic 
regkm.  The  market  for  tobacco,  tar,  turpen- 
tine and  pitch,  has  become  matter  of  senti- 
ment; ana  given  occasion  alternately  to  rouse 
our  courage  and  our  gratitude. 

If^  instead  of  hexameters,  we  prefer  discuss- 
ing our  relation  to  foreign  nations  in  the  com- 


mon language,  we  shall  not  find  that  we  are 
bound  by  treaty  to  establish  a  preference  in  fii- 
vor  of  the  French.  The  treaty  is  founded  on 
a  professed  reciprocity,  favor  for  favor.  Why 
is  the  principle  of  treaty  or  no  treaty  made  so 
essential,  when  the  favor  we  are  going  to  give 
is  an  act  of  supererogation  f  It  is  not  expected 
by  one  of  the  nations  in  treaty :  for  HoUand 
has  declared  in  her  treaty  with  us,  that  such 
preferences  are  the  fruitftd  source  of  animosity, 
embarrassment  and  war.  The  French  have  set 
no  such  example.  They  discriminate,  in  their 
late  navigation  act,  not  as  we  are  exhorted  to 
do,  between  nations  in  treaty  and  not  in  treaty, 
but  between  nations  at  war  and  not  at  war  witii 
them;  so  that,  when  peace  takes  place,  Eng- 
land will  stand,  by  that  act,  on  the  same  ground 
with  ourselves.  If  we  expect  by  giving  favor 
to  get  favor  in  return,  it  is  improper  to  midce  a 
law.  The  business  belongs  to  the  executive,  in 
whose  hands  the  constitution  has  placed  the 
power  of  dealing  with  foreign  nations.  It  is 
singular  to  negotiate  legislatively ;  to  make  by 
a  law  half  a  bargain,  expecting  a  French  law 
would  make  the  other.  The  footing  of  treaty 
or  no  treaty  is  different  from  the  ground  taken 
by  the  mover  himself  in  supporting  his  system, 
lie  has  said,  favor  for  favor  is  principle :  nations 
not  in  treaty  grant  favors,  those  in  treaty  re- 
strict our  trade.  Yet  the  principle  of  discrim- 
inating in  favor  of  nations  in  treaty,  is  not  only 
inconsistent  with  the  declared  doctrine  of  the 
mover  and  with  facts,  but  it  is  inconsistent  with 
itself.  Nations  not  in  treaty,  are  so  very  un- 
equally operated  upon  by  the  resolutions,  it  is 
absurd  to  refer  them  to  one  principle.  Spain 
and  Portugal  liave  no  treaties  with  us,  and  are 
not  disposed  to  have.  Spain  would  not  accede 
to  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  us  and 
France,  though  slie  was*  invited ;  Portugal 
would  not  sign  a  treaty  after  it  had  been  dis- 
cussed and  signed  on  our  part.  They  have  few 
ships  or  manufactures,  and  do  not  feed  their 
colonies  from  us:  of  course  there  is  little  for 
the  discrimination  to  operate  upon.  The  ope- 
ration on  nations  in  treaty  is  equally  a  satire  on 
the  principle  of  discrimination.  In  Sweden, 
with  whom  we  have  a  treaty,  duties  rise  high- 
er if  borne  in  our  bottoms,  than  in  her  own. 
France  does  the  like,  in  respect  to  tobacco,  two 
and  a  half  livres  the  kentle,  which  in  effect  pro- 
hibits our  vessels  to  Areiffht  tobacco.  The  mover 
has,  somewhat  unlnckOy,  proposed  to  except 
from  this  system  nations  having  no  navigation 
acts ;  in  which  case,  France  would  become  the 
subject  of  unfriendly  discrimination,  as  the 
House  have  been  informed  since  the  debate 
b^an,  that  she  has  passed  such  acts. 

I  might  remark  on  the  disposition  of  England 
to  setUe  a  conunercial  treaty,  and  the  known 
desire  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  (then  prime 
minister,)  in  1788,  to  form  such  an  one  on  the 
most  liberal  principles.  The  history  of  that 
business,  and  the  causes  which  prevented  its 
oondusicm,  ought  to  be  made  known  to  the 
pnblia    llie  powers  given  to  oar  ministert 
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were  revoked,  and  yet  we  hear,  that  no  such 
disposition  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  has 
existed.  The  declaration  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  parlia- 
ment, in  Jnne,  1792,  as  well  as  the  corre^nd- 
ence  with  Mr.  Hammond,  shows  a  desire  to 
enter  apon  a  negotiation.  The  statement  of  the 
report  of  the  secretary  of  state,  on  the  privi- 
leges and  restrictions  of  onr  commerce,  that 
Great  Britain  has  shown  no  inclination  to  med- 
dle with  the  subject,  seems  to  be  incorrect. 
.  The  expected  operation  of  the  resolutions  on 
different  nations,  is  obvious,  and  I  need  not  ex- 
amine their  supposed  tendency  to  dispose  Great 
Britain  to  settle  an  equitable  treaty  with  this 
country ;  but  I  ask,  whether  those  who  hold 
such  language  towards  that  nation  as  I  have 
heard,  can  be  supposed  to  desire  a  treaty  and 
friendly  connection.  It  seems  to  be  thought 
a  merit  to  express  hatred :  it  is  common  and 
natural  to  desire  to  annoy  and  to  crush  those 
whom  we  hate,  but  it  is  somewhat  singular  to 
pretend,  that  the  design  of  our  anger  is  to  em- 
brace them. 

The  tendency  of  angry  measures  to  friendly 
dispositions  and  arrangements,  is  not  obvious. 
We  affect  to  believe,  that  we  shall  quarrel  our- 
selves into  their  good  will :  that  we  shall  beat 
a  new  path  to  peace  and  friendship  with  Great 
Britain^-one  that  is  grown  up  with  thorns,  and 
lined  with  men-traps  and  spring-guns.  It  should 
be  called  the  war  path. 

To  do  justice  to  the  subject,  its  promised  ad- 
vantages should  be  examined.  Exciting  the 
competition  of  the  French,  is  to  prove  an  ad- 
vantage to  this  country,  by  opening  a  new 
market  with  that  nation.  This  is  scarcely  in- 
telligible. If  it  means  any  thing,  it  is  an  ad- 
mission, that  their  market  is  not  a  good  one, 
or  that  they  have  not  taken  measures  to  favor 
our  traffic  with  them.  In  either  case,  our  sys- 
tem is  absurd.  The  balance  of  trade  is  against 
us,  and  in  favor  of  England.  But  the  resolu- 
tions can  only  aggravate  that  evil,  for,  by  com- 
pelling us  to  buy  dearer  and  sell  cheaper,  the 
balance  will  be  turned  still  more  against  our 
country.  Neither  is  the  supply  from  France 
less  the  aliment  of  luxury,  than  that  from  Eng- 
land. Their  excess  of  credit  is  an  evil,  which 
we  pretend  to  cure  by  checking  the  natural 
growth  of  our  own  capital,  which  is  the  un- 
doubted tendency  of  restraining  trade ;  the  pro- 
gress of  the  remedy  is  thus  delayed.  If  we  will 
trade,  there  must  be  capital.  It  is  best  to  have 
it  of  our  own ;  if  we  have  it  not,  we  must  de- 
pend on  credit.  Wealth  springs  from  the  profits 
of  employment,  and  the  best  writers  on  the 
subject  establish  it,  that  employment  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  capital  that  is  to  excite  and  re- 
ward it.  To  strike  off  credit,  which  is  the 
substitute  for  capital,  if  it  were  possible  to  do 
it,  would  so  far  stop  employment  Fortunate- 
ly, it  is  not  possible ;  the  activity  of  individual 
industry  eludes  the  misjudging  power  of  gov- 
ernments. The  resolutions  would,  in  effect, 
increase  the  demand  for' credit,  as  our  products 
selling  for  less  in  a  new  market,  and  oar  im- 


ports beinff  bought  dearer,  there  would  be  leea 
money  and  more  need  of  it.  Necessity  would 
produce  credit.  Where  the  laws  are  strict^  it 
will  soon  find  its  proper  level;  the  uses  of 
credit  will  remain,  and  the  evil  will  disappear. 

But  the  whole  theory  of  balances  of  trade, 
of  helping  it  by  restraint,  and  protecting  it  by 
systems  of  prohibition  and  restriction  against 
.foreign  nations,  as  well  as  the  remedy  for  cre- 
dit, are  among  the  exploded  dogmas,  which  are 
equally  refuted  by  the  maxims  of  science  and 
the  authority  of  time.  Many  such  topics  have 
been  advanced,  which  were  known  to  exist  as 
prejudices,  but  were  not  expected  as  arffuments. 
It  seems  to  be  believed,  that  the  liberty  of 
commerce  is  of  some  value.  Although  tiiere 
are  restrictions  on  one  side,  there  will  be  some 
liberty  left :  counter  restrictions,  by  diminish- 
ing that  liberty,  are  in  their  nature  aggrava- 
tions and  not  remedies.  We  complain  of  the 
British  restrictions  as  of  a  millstone :  our  own 
system  will  be  another ;  so  that  our  trade  may 
hope  to  be  situated  between  the  upper  and  the 
nether  millstone. 

On  the  whole,  the  resolutions  contain  two 
great  principles — ^to  control  trade  by  law,  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  to  the  better  management 
of  the  merchants ;  and  the  principle  of  a  sump- 
tuary law.  To  play  the  tyrant  in  the  counting- 
house,  and  in  directing  the  private  expenses  of 
our  citizens,  are  employments  equally  unworthy 
of  discussion. 

Besides  the  advantages  of  the  system,  we 
have  been  called  to  another  view  of  it,  which 
seems  to  have  less  connection  with  the  meri^ 
of  the  discussion.  The  acts  of  states,  and  the 
votes  of  public  bodies,  before  the  constitution 
was  adopted,  and  the  votes  of  the  House  since, 
have  been  stated  as  grounds  for  our  assent  to 
this  measure  at  this  time.  To  help  our  own 
trade,  to  repel  any  real  or  supposed  attack  upon 
it,  cannot  fail  to  prepossess  the  mind :  accord- 
ingly, the  first  feelings  of  every  man  yield  to 
this  proposition.  But  the  sober  judgment,  on 
the  tendency  and  reasonableness  of  the  inter- 
meddling of  government,  often  does,  and  prob- 
ably ought  still  oftener  to  change  our  impres- 
sions. On  a  second  view  of  the  question,  the 
man,  who  voted  formerly  for  restrictions,  may 
say,  much  has  been  done  under  the  new  con- 
stitution, and  the  good  effects  are  yet  making 
progress.  The  necessity  of  measures  of  counter 
restriction  will  appear  to  him  much  less  urgent, 
and  their  efficacy,  in  the  present  turbulent  state 
of  Europe,  infinitely  less  to  be  relied  on.  Far 
from  being  inconsistent  in  his  conduct,  consist- 
ency will  forbid  his  pressing  the  experiment  of 
his  principle  under  circumstances  which  baffle 
the  nopes  of  its  success.  But  if  so  much  stress 
is  laid  on  former  opinions,  in  favor  of  this  mea- 
sure, how  happens  it  that  there  is  so  little  on 
that  which  now  appears  against  it  ?  Not  one 
merchant  has  spoken  in  favor  of  it  in  this  body ; 
not  one  navigating  or  commercial  state  has 
patronized  it. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  dependence  of 
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the  British  West  India  islands  on  onr  supplies. 
I  admit,  that  they  cannot  draw  them  so  well, 
and  so  cheap,  from  anj  other  quarter ;  hnt  this 
is  not  the  point  Are  thej  physically  depend- 
ent? Can  we  starve  them — and  may  we  rea- 
sonably expect,  thus  to  dictate  to  Great  Britain 
a  free  admission  of  oar  vessels  into  her  islands? 
A  few  details  will  prove  the  negative.— :Beef 
and  pork  sent  from  the  now  United  States  to 
the  ^British  West  Indies,  1773,  fourteen  thou- 
sand, nine  hundred  and  ninety-three  barrels. 
In  the  war  time,  1780,  ditto  from  England, 
seventeen  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  :  at  the  end  of  the  war,  1783,  sixteen  thou- 
sand, five  hundred  and  twenty-six.  Ireland 
exported,  on  an  average  of  seven  years  prior 
to  1777,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bar- 
rels. Salted  fish  the  English  take  in  abundance, 
and  prohibit  its  importation  from  us.  Butter 
and  cheese  from  England  and  Ireland  are  but 
lately  banished  even  from  our  markets.  Ex- 
ports from  the  now  United  States,  1773 ;  horses, 
two  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight ; 
cattle,  one  thousand,  two  hundred  and  three ; 
sheep  and  hoga,  five  thousand,  three  hundred 
and  twenty.  Twenty-two  years  prior  to  1791, 
were  exported  from  England  to  all  ports, 
twenty-nine  thousand,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  horses.  Ireland,  on  an  average  of  seven 
years  to  1777,  exported  four  thousand  and  forty 
live  stock,  exclusive  of  hogs.  The  coast  of 
Barbary,  the  Cape  de  Verds,  &c.  supply  sheep 
and  cattle.  The  islands,  since  the  war,  have 
increased  their  domestic  supplies  to  a  great 
degree. 

The  now  United  States  exported  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  barrels  of  flour, 
in  1773,  to  the  West  Indies.  Ireland,  by  graz- 
ing less,  could  supply  wheat ;  England  herself 
usually  exports  it ;  she  also  imports  from  Arch- 
angel. Sicily  and  the  Barbary  States  furnish 
wheat  m  abundance.  We  are  deceived,  when 
we  fancy  we  can  starve  foreign  countries. 
France  is  reckoned  to  consume  grain  at  the 
rate  of  seven  bushels  to  each  soul.  Twenty-six 
millions  of  souls,  the  quantity  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  millions  of  bushels.  We  exp<N*t,  to 
speak  in  round  numbers,  five  or  six  millions  of 
bushels  to  all  tlie  different  countries,  which  we 
supply ;  a  trifle  this  to  their  wants.  Frugality 
is  a  greater  resource.  Instead  of  seven  bushels, 
perhaps  two  could  be  saved  by  stinting  the 
consumption  of  the  food  of  cattle,  or  by  the  use 
of  other  food.  Two  bushels  saved  to  each  soul 
is  fifty-two  millions  of  bushels,  a  quantity  which 
the  whole  trading  world,  perhaps,  could  not 
furnish.  Rice  is  said  to  be  prohibited  by  Spain 
and  Portu^  to  favor  their  own.  Brazil  could 
supply  their  rice  instead  of  ours. 

1  must  warn  you  of  the  danger  of  despising 
C^mada  and  Nova  Scotia  too  much  as  rivals  in 
the  West  India  supply  of  lumber,  especially  the 
former.  The  dependence,  the  English  hod 
placed  on  them  some  years  ago,  failed,  partly 
becanse  we  entered  into  competition  with  them 
on  very  superior  terms^  and  partly  because  Uiey 


were  then  in  an  infant  state.  They  are  now 
supposed  to  have  considerably  more  than  dou- 
blea  their  numbers  since  the  peace;  and  if^ 
instead  of  having  us  for  competitors  for  the 
supply  as  before,  we  should  shut  ourselves  out 
by  refusing  our  supplies,  or  being  refused  entry 
for  them,  those  two  colonies  would  rise  from 
the  ground;  at  least  we  should  do  more  to 
bring  it  about  than  the  English  ministry  have 
been  able  to  do.  In  1772,  six  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  vessels,  the  actual  tonnage  of 
which  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-ei^ht  thou- 
sand, were  employed  in  the  West  India  trade 
from  Great  Britain.  They  were  supposed,  on 
good  ground,  to  be  but  half  freighted  to  the 
islands;  they  might  carry  lumber,  and  the 
freight  supposed  to  be  deficient  would  be,  at 
forty  shillings  sterling  the  ton,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  thousand  pounds  sterling.  This 
sum  would  diminish  the  extra  charge  of  carry- 
ing lumber  to  the  islands.  But  is  lumber  to  be 
hod  ? — Yes,  in  Germany,  and  from  the  Baltic. 
It  is  even  cheaper  in  Europe  than  our  own : 
besides  which,  the  hard  woods,  used  in  mills, 
are  abundant  in  the  islands. 

We  are  told  they  can  sell  their  rum  only  to 
the  United  States.  This  concerns  not  their 
subsistence,  but  their  profit.  Examine  it,  how- 
ever. In  1778,  the  now  United  States  took 
near  three  million  gallons  of  rum.  The  re- 
maining British  colonies,  Newfoundland,  and 
the  African  coast,  have  a  considerable  demand 
for  this  article.  The  demand  of  Ireland  is  very 
much  on  the  increase..  It  was,  in  1763,  five 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  gallons;  1770, 
one  million,  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thou- 
sand gallons ;  1778,  one  million,  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  thousand  gallons. 

Thus  we  see,  a  total  stoppage  of  the  West 
India  trade  would  not  starve  the  islanders.  It 
would  aflfect  us  deeply ;  we  should  lose  the  sale 
of  our  products,  and,  of  course,  not  gain  the 
carriage  in  our  own  vessels ;  the  object  of  the 
contest  would  be  no  nearer  our  reach  than  be- 
fore. Instead,  however,  of  a  total  stoppage  of 
the  intercourse,  it  might  happen,  that  each 
nation  prohibiting  the  vessels  of  the  other, 
some  third  nation  would  carry  on  the  traffic  in 
its  own  bottoms.  While  this  measure  would 
disarm  our  system,  it  would  make  it  recoil  upon 
ourselves.  It  would,  in  effect,  operate  chiefly 
to  obstruct  the  sole  of  our  products.  If  they 
should  remain  unsold,  it  would  be  so  much  dead 
loss ;  or  if  the  effect  should  be  to  raise  the  price 
on  the  consumers,  it  would  either  lessen  the 
consumption,  or  raise  up  rivals  in  the  supply. 
The  contest,  as  it  respects  the  West  India  trade, 
is  in  every  respect  against  us.  To  embarrass 
the  supply  from  the  United  States,  supposing 
the  worst  as  it  regards  the  planters,  can  do  no 
more  than  enhance  the  price  of  sugar,  coffee 
and  other  products.  The  French  islands  are 
now  in  ruins,  and  the  English  planters  have  an 
increased  price  and  double  demand  in  consa- 
quenoe.  While  Great  Britain  confined  the 
colony  trade  to  herself  she  gave  to  the  colonists 
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in  return  a  monopolj  in  her  consumption  of 
West  India  articles.  The  extra  expense,  arising 
from  the  severest  operation  of  our  system,  is 
already  provided  agdnst,  two  fold ;  like  other 
charges  on  the  products  of  labor  and  capital, 
the  burden  will  fall  on  the  consumer.  The 
luxurious  and  opulent  consumer  in  Europe  will 
not  regard,  and  perhaps  will  not  know,  the  in- 
crease of  price  nor  the  cause  of  it.  The  new 
settler,  who  clears  his  land  and  sells  the  lum- 
ber, will  feel  any  convulsion  in  the  market 
more  sensibly,  without  being  able  to  sustain  it 
at  all.  It  is  a  contest  of  wealth  against  want 
of  self-denial,  between  luxury  and  daily  subsist- 
ence, that  we  provoke  with  so  much  confidence 
of  success.  A  man  of  experience  in  the  West 
India  trade  will  see  this  contrast  more  strongly 
than  it  is  possible  to  represent  it. 

One  of  the  excellences,  for  which  the  mea- 
sure is  recommended,  is,  that  it  will  affect  our 
.mports.    What  is  offered  as  an  argument,  is 
really  an   objection.      Who  will   supply  our 
wants?    Our  own  manufactures  are  growing, 
and  it  is  a  subject  of  great  satisfaction  that  they 
are.    But  it  would  be  wrong  to  overrate  their 
capacity  to  clothe  us.    The  same  number  of 
inhabitants  require  more  and  more,  because 
wealth  increases.  Add  to  this  the  rapid  growth 
of  our  numbers,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  correct 
to  estimate  the  progress  of  manufactures  as 
only  keeping  pace  with  that  of  our  increasing 
consumption  and  population.    It  follows,  that 
we  shall  continue  to  demand,  in  future,  to  the 
amount  of  our  present  importation.     It  is  not 
intended  by  the  resolutions,  that  we  shdl  im- 
port from  England.     Holland  and  the  north  of 
Europe  do  not  furnish  a  sufficient  variety,  or 
sufficient  quantity  for  our  consumption.    It  is 
in  vain  to  look  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
Italian  States.     We  are  expected  to  depend 
principally  upon  France :  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
amine the  ground  of  this  dependence  without 
adverting  to  the  present  situation  of  that  coun- 
try.   It  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  practise  no 
disguise ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  proper  to  intro- 
duce the  politics  of  France  into  this  discussion. 
If  others  can  find  in  the  scenes  that  pass  there, 
or  in  the  principles  and  agents  that  direct  them, 
proper  subjects  for  amiable  names,  and  sources 
of  joy  and  hope  in  the  prospect,  I  have  nothing 
to  say  to  it :  it  is  an  amusement,  which  it  is 
not  my  intention  either  to  disturb  or  to  partake 
of.    I  turn  from  these  horrors,  to  examine  the 
condition  of  France  in  respect  to  manufacturing 
capital  and  industry.    In  this  point  of  view, 
whatever  political  improvements  may  be  hoped 
for,  it  cannot  escape  observation,  that  it  pre- 
sents only  a  wide  field  of  waste  and  desolation. 
Capital,  which  used  to  be  food  for  manufactures, 
is  become  their  fuel.     What  onoe  nourished 
industry,  now  lights  the  fires  of  civil  war,  and 
quickens  the  progress  of  destruction.    France 
is  like  a  ship,  wil£  a  fine  cargo,  burning  to  the 
water^s  edge ;  she  may  be  bnUt  upon  anew,  and 
freighted  with  another  cargo,  and  it  will  be 
time  enough,  when  that  shall  be,  to  depend  on 


a  part  of  it  for  our  supply:  at  present,  and  for 
many  years,  she  will  not  be  so  much  a  furnisher 
as  a  consumer.  It  is  therefore  obvious,  that 
we  shall  import  our  supplies  either  direclly  or 
indirectly  from  Great  Britain.  Any  obstruction 
to  the  importation  will  raise  the  price  which 
we  who  consume  must  bear. 

That  part  of  the  argument  which  rests  on  the 
supposed  distress  of  the  British  manufactures, 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  our  market,  is  in 
every  view  unfounded.  They  would  not  lose 
the  market,  in  fact,  and  if  they  did,  we  pro- 
digiously exaggerate  the  importance  of  our 
consumption  to  the  British  workmen.  Import- 
ant it  aoubtless  is,  but  a  little  attention  will 
expose  the  extreme  folly  of  the  opinion,  that 
they  would  be  brought  to  our  feet  by  a  trial  of 
our  self-denying  spirit.  England  now  supplants 
France  in  the  important  Levant  trade,  in  the 
supply  of  manufactured  goods  to  the  East,  and, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  West  Indies,  to  Spiun, 
Portugal,  and  their  dependencies.  Her  trade 
with  Kussia  has,  of  late,  vastly  increased;  and 
she  Is  treating  for  a  trade  with  China:  bo 
that  the  new  demands  of  English  manufactures, 
consequent  upon  the  depression  of  France  as  a 
rival,  has  amounted  to  much  more  than  the 
whole  American  importation,  which  is  not 
three  millions. 

The  ill  effect  of  a  system  of  restriction  and 
prohibition  in  the  West  Indies,  has  been  noticed 
already.  The  privileges  allowed  to  our  exports 
to  England  may  be  withdrawn,  and  prohibitory 
or  high  duties  imposed. 

The  system  before  us  is  a  mischief  that  goes 
to  the  root  of  our  prosperity.  The  merchants 
will  suffer  by  the  schemes  and  projects  of  a 
now  theory.  Great  numbers  were  ruined  by 
the  convulsions  of  1775.  They  are  an  order  of 
citizens  deserving  better  of  government  than 
to  be  involved  in  new  confusions.  It  is  wrong 
to  make  our  trade  wage  war  for  our  politics.  It 
is  now  scarcely  said  that  it  is  a  thing  to  be 
sought  for,  but  a  weapon  to  fight  with.  To 
gain  our  approbation  to  the  system,  we  are  told, 
it  is  to  be  gradually  established.  In  that  case, 
it  wiU  be  unavailing.  It  should  be  begun  with> 
in  all  its  strength,  if  we  think  of  starving  the 
islands.  Drive  them  suddenly  and  by  surpriiae 
to  extremity,  if  you  would  dictate  terms;  but 
they  will  prepare  against  a  long  expected  fiul- 
ure  of  our  supplies. 

Our  nation  will  be  tired  of  suffering  loss  and 
embarrassment  for  the  French.  The  struggle, 
BO  painful  to  ourselves,  so  ineffectual  against 
England,  will  be  renounced,  and  we  shall  sit 
down  with  shame  and  loss,  with  disappointed 
passions  and  aggravated  complaints.  War, 
which  would  then  suit  our  feelings,  would  not 
suit  our  weakness.  We  might,  perhaps,  find 
some  European  power  willing  to  make  war  on 
England,  and  we  might  be  permitted  by  a  strict 
alliance,  to  partake  the  misery  and  the  depend- 
ence of  being  a  subaltern  in  the  quarrel.  The 
happiness  of  this  situation  seems  to  be  in  view, 
when  the  system  before  as  is  avowed  to  be  the 
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instrament  of  avenging  onr  political  resent- 
ments. Those  who  affect  to  dread  foreign 
influence,  will  do  well  to  avoid  a  partner- 
ship in  European  jealousies  and  rivalships. 
GovrHing  the  friendship  of  the  one,  and  pro- 
voking the  hatred  of  the  other,  is  dangerous  to 
our  Tesl  independence;  for  it  would  compel 
America  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the 
one  for  protection  against  the  other.  Then 
foreign  influence,  pernicious  as  it  is,  would  be 
sought  for ;  and  though  it  should  be  shunned, 
it  could  not  be  resisted.  The  connections  of 
trade  form  ties  between  individuals,  and  pro- 
dace  little  control  over  government.  They  are 
the  ties  of  peace,  and  are  neither  corrupt  nor 
oorropting. 

We  have  happilj  escaped  from  a  state  of  the 
most  imminent  danger  to  our  peace:  a  false 
step  would  lose  all  the  security  for  its  continu- 
ance, which  we  owe  at  this  moment  to  the  con- 
dact  of  the  President.  What  is  to  save  us  from 
wart  Not  our  own  power  which  inspires  no 
terror;  not  the  gentle  and  forbearing  spirit  of 
the  powers  of  Europe  at  this  crisis;  not  the 
weakness  of  England;  not  her  aflection  for 
this  country,  if  we  believe  the  assurances  of 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  What  is  it,  then? 
It  is  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  have 
America  for  a  customer  rather  than  an  enemy : 
and  it  is  precisely  that  interest  which  gentle- 
men are  so  eager  to  take  away  and  to  transfer 
to  France.  And  what  is  stranger  still,  they 
say  they  rely  on  that  operation  as  a  means  of 
producing  peace  with  the  Indians  and  Alge- 
rines.  The  wounds  inflicted  on  Great  Britain 
by  our  enmity,  are  expected  to  excite  her  to 
supplicate  onr  friendship,  and  to  appease  us  by 
soothing  the  animosity  of  our  enemies.  What  is 
to  produce  effects  so  mystical,  so  opposite  to 
nature,  so  much  exceeding  the  efficacy  of  their 
pretended  causes?    This  wonder-working  pa- 

Ser  on  the  table  is  the  weapon  of  terror  and 
estruction.  Like  the  writing  on  Belshazzar^s 
wall,  it  is  to  strike  parliaments  and  nations 
with  dismay:  it  is  to  be  stronger  than  fleets 
against  pirates,  or  than  armies  against  Indians. 
iLFter  the  examination  it  has  undergone,  credu- 
lity itself  will  laugh  at  these  pretensions. 

We  pretend  to  expect,  not  by  the  force  of 
our  restrictions,  but  by  the  mere  show  of  our 
spirit,  to  level  all  the  fences  that  have  suarded 
for  ages  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade.  The 
repeal  of  the  navigation  act  of  England,  which 
is  cherished  as  the  palladium  of  her  safety, 
which  time  has  rendered  venerable,  and  pros- 
perity endeared  to  her  people,  is  to  be  extort- 
ed, from  her  fears  of  a  weaker  nation.  It  is 
not  to  be  yielded  freely,  but  violently  torn  from 
her ;  and  yet  the  idea  of  a  struggle  to  prevent 
indignity  and  loss,  is  considered  as  a  chimera 
too  ridiculous  for  sober  refutation.  She  will 
not  dare,  say  tliey,  to  resent  it ;  and  gentlemen 
have  pledged  themselves  for  the  success  of  the 
attempt:  what  is  treated  as  a  phantom,  is 
Tooched  by  fact    Her  navigation  act  is  known 


to  have  caused  an  immediate  contest  with  the 
Dutch,  and  four  desperate  sea  fights  ensued  in 
consequence,  the  very  year  of  its  passage. 

How  far  it  is  an  act  of  aggression  for  a  neu- 
tral nation  to  assist  the  supplies  of  one  neigh- 
bor, and  to  annoy  and  distress  anotiier,  at  the 
crisis  of  a  contest  between  the  two,  which 
strains  their  strength  to  the  utmost,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  we  might  not  agree  in  deciding; 
but  the  tendency  of  such  unseasonable  parti^- 
ity  to  exasperate  the  spirit  of  hostility  against 
the  intruder,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  language 
of  the  French  government  would  not  sootne 
this  spirit.  It  proposes,  on  the  sole  condition 
of  a  political  connection,  to  extend  to  us  a  part 
of  their  West  India  commerce.  The  coinci- 
dence of  our  measures  with  their  invitation, 
however  singular,  needs  no  comment  Of  all 
men,  those  are  least  consistent  who  believe  in 
the  efficacy  of  the  regulations,  and  yet  affect  to 
ridicule  their  hostile  tendency.  In  the  com- 
mercial conflict,  say  they,  we  shall  surely  pre- 
vail and  effectually  humble  Great  Britain. 

In  open  war  wo  are  the  weaker,  and  shall  be 
brought  into  danger,  if  not  to  ruin.  It  de- 
pends, therefore,  according  to  their  own  rea- 
soning, on  Great  Britain  herself  whether  she 
will  persist  in  a  struggle  which  will  disgrace 
and  weaken  her,  or  turn  it  into  a  war  which 
will  throw  the  shame  and  ruin  upon  her  an* 
tagonist  The  topics  which  furnish  arguments 
to  show  the  danger  to  our  peace  from  the  reso- 
lutions, are  too  fruitful  to  be  exhausted.  But 
without  pursuing  them  further,  the  experience 
of  mankind  has  shown  that  commercial  rival- 
ships,  which  spring  from  mutual  efforts  for  mo- 
nopoly, have  kindled  more  wars,  and  wasted 
the  earth  more,  than  the  spirit  of  conquest 

I  hope  we  shall  show  by  our  vote  that  we 
deem  it  better  policy  to  feed  nations  than  to 
starve  them,  ana  that  we  shall  never  be  so  un- 
wise as  to  put  our  good  customers  into  a  situa- 
tion to  be  forced  to  make  every  exertion  to  do 
without  us.  By  cherishing  the  arts  of  peace, 
we  shall  acquire,  and  we  are  actually  acquiring, 
the  strength  and  resources  for  a  war.  Instei^ 
of  seeking  treaties,  we  ought  to  shun  them ;  for 
the  later  they  shall  be  formed,  the  better  will 
be  the  terms :  we  shall  have  more  to  give,  and 
more  to  withhold.  We  have  not  yet  taken  our 
proper  rank,  nor  acquired  that  consideration, 
which  will  not  be  refused  us,  if  we  ]>ersist  in 
prudent  and  pacific  counsels ;  if  we  give  time 
for  our  strength  to  mature  itself.  Though 
America  is  rising  with  a  gianfs  strength,  its 
bones  are  yet  but  cartilages.  By  delaying  the 
beginning  of  a  conflict,  we  insure  the  victory. 

By  voting  out  the  resolutions,  we  shall  show 
to  our  own  citizens  and  foreign  nations  that 
our  prudence  has  prevailed  over  our  prejudices, 
that  we  prefer  our  interests  to  our  resentments. 
Let  us  assert  a  senuine  independence  of  spirit; 
we  shall  be  fake  to  our  duty  and  feelings  as 
Americans,  if  we  basely  descend  to  a  8er>ils 
dependence  on  France  and  Great  Britain. 
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THE  BRITISH  TREATY. 

A  Treaty  of  Amity,  Oommeroe,  and  Naviga-  It  wonld  be  strange,  that  a  subject,  whioh 
tion  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri-  ^^  roused  in  turn  all  the  passions  of  the  conn- 
tain,  was  concluded  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  l^A'^^.J'!,,^?^^ 

"^              »T         o                1    •               -IS  J  ^^^  o*  ^J^y  ®*  ^^r  own.     We  are  men,  and 

November,  1794.    Subsequently  it  was  ratified  therefore  not  exempt  from  those  passions:  at 

by  the  President.    On  the  second  of  March,  citizens  and  representatiyes,  we  feel  the  inter- 

1796,  the  President  proclaimed  it  the  law  of  the  ^^  that  must  excite  them.    The  hazard  of 

land,  and  the  same  day  conu„unicat«l  it  to  the  E  "  w7r^"  dLt^rSd?  iU^l?^ 

House  of  Representatives,  in  order  tliat  the  gii,!^  ^e  should  be  dispassionate.    The  warmth 

necessary  appropriations    might  be  made  to  of  such  feelings  may  becloud  the  judgment, 

carry  it  into  effect.  *  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  and,  for  a  time,  perveit  the  understanding. 

April  following,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  ^^^  ^^«  Pf,^^^^  ^?^'^^'}y^  ^^  ^"^,  ^?^  ^" 

*^                  ^^  sharpened  the  spirit  of  mquiry,  and  given  an 

the  subjoined  resolution:    ''Revived,  as  tlie  animation  to  the  debate.    The  public  attention 

opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  it  is  expedient  has  been  quickened  to  mark  the  progress  of  the 

to  pass  the  laws  necessary  for  carrying  into  discussion,  and  lU  judgnient,  often  hasty  and 

effect  the  Treaty  with  Great  Britain;"  Mr.  erroneous  on  first  impressions,  has  become  solid 

.              ,      ,  and  enlightened  at  last.  Our  result  will,  I  hope, 

Ames  spoke  thus :  ^^  ^^^^  account,  be  the  safer  and  more  mature, 

Mb.  Chairman,  I  entertain  the  hope,  per-  a?  well  as  more  accordant  with  tiiat  of  the  nar 

haps  a  rash  one,  that  my  strength  wiU  hold  me  ^^^n-     The  only  constant  agente  m  pohtical 

out  to  speak  a  few  minutes.  'f^**"  »re  the  passions  of  men.    Shall  we  com- 

In  my  judgment,  a  right  decision  will  depend  P^^^J^,  ^f  our  nature— shdl  we  say  that  man 

more  on  the  temper  and  manner,  with  which  «."Pht  to  have  been  made  otherwise?    It  is 

we  may  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  contemplate  ^^^^^  already,  because  he,  from  whom  we  de- 

the  subject,  than  upon  the  development  of  any  "^-'^  ^''^  mature,  ordamed  it  so ;  and  Wause 

profound  political  principles,  or  any  remark-  ^^"^  ^^^^  «}?  thus  acting,  the  cause  of  truth 

able  skill  in  the  application  of  them.    If  we  ^"^  ^j^^  P^^^^o  ^^  ^  ^^^<^  ^o'"^^  s"^«lj^  P«>- 

oould  succeed  to  neutralize  our  inclinations,  we  ™^d.       ^^       ^ ,      ,              ,    ,          , 

should  find  less  difficulty  than  we  have  to  ap-  .  f"^  ^^  attempt  has  been  made  to  produce  an 

prehend  in  surmounting  all  our  objections.  influence  of  a  nature  more  stubborn,  and  more 

The  suggestion,  a  few  days  ^o,  that  the  "nfncndly  to  truth.  It  is  very  unfairly  pre- 
House  manifested  svmptoms  of  heat  and  irrita-  tended,  that  the  constitutional  nght  of  this 
tion,  was  made  and  retorted  as  if  the  charge  1^<>^8®  ^  ^^  stake,  and  to  be  asserted  and  pro- 
ought  to  create  surprise,  and  would  convey  re-  f^"^^^,  <^')7  ^^  *  J^!®  ^,  *^®  ,^®?*^iy^_,^« 
proach.  Let  us  be  more  just  to  ourselves,  and  ^^^\  »*  ^^^^  ^hat  this  is  a  stru^le  lor  liberty, « 
to  the  occasion.  Let  us  not  affect  to  deny  the  ^^^^  resistance  against  the  design  to  nulldir 
existence  and  the  intrusion  of  some  portion  of  ^his  assembly,  Mid  to  make  it  a  cipher  m  the 
prejudice  and  feeling  into  the  debate,  when,  government :  that  the  President  and  senate, 
from  the  very  structure  of  our  nature,  we  ^^^  numerous  meetmcs  in  the  cities,  and  the 
ought  to  anticipate  the  circumstance  as  a  prob-  i^uence  of  the  general  alarm  of  the  country, 
ability,  and  when  we  are  admonished  by  the  ^^e  the  agents  and  instruments  of  a  schenae  of 
evidence  of  our  senses  that  it  is  the  fact.  coercion  and  terror,  to  force  the  treaty  doTO 

How  can  wo  make  professions  for  ourselves,  our  throats,  though  we  loathe  i^  and  in  spite 

and  offer  exhortations  to  the  House,  that  no  o^.  ^he  clearest  convictions  of  duty  and  con- 

influence  should  be  felt  but  that  of  duty,  and  science.                                                ,  .       . 

no  guide  respected  but  that  of  the  understand-  }^  '»  necessary  to  pause  here  and  mquure^ 

ing,  while  the  peal  to  raUy  every  passion  of  whether  suggestions  of  Uiis  kind  be  not  unfair 

man  is  continually  ringing  in  our  eai^  P  t^^ir  very  texture  and  fabnc,  and  pemiciooB 

Our  understandings  have  been  addressed,  it  >"  «?1  ^^^^  mfluences.    They  oppose  an  obat^- 

is  true,  and  with  ability  and  effect;  but,  I  de-  <^^  ^  the  path  of  inquiry,  not  simply  disconr- 

mand,  has  any  comer  of  the  heart  been  left  «?,?«.  Y'.  absolutely  msurmountable.     Th^ 

unexplored?     It  has  been  ransacked  to  find  ^^^  ^^^  ^^f^  to  argument ;  for  as  tliey  were 

auxUiary  arguments,  and,  when  that  attempt  ^  reasoned  up,  they  cannot  be  reasoned  down. 

faUed,  to  awaken  the  sensibUities  that  would  They  are  higher  than  a  Chinese  wall  m  truth'a 

require  none.    Every  prejudice  and  feeling  has  ^f^Y'  and  built  of  materials  that  are  indestnu). 

been  summoned  to  l^t^n  to  some  peculiar  style  f»H^®-    y}^^  *^1«  r^mt^ns,  it  is  vain  to  argue; 

itfaddress;  and  yet  we  seem  to  bSSeve,  and  to  it  is  vam  to  say  to  this  mountain,  be  thou  cart 

eonrider  a  doubt  as  an  afl^nt,  that  we  are   • 

itrangera  to  any  influence  but  that  of  unbiassed  »  8«e  HUdnth*!  Historj  of  the  United  Statct,  MooBd  tt- 
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into  the  sea.  For,  I  ask  of  the  men  of  know- 
ledgpe  of  the  world,  whether  they  would  not 
hold  him  for  a  blockhead,  that  shoald  hone  to 
prevail  in  on  argoment,  whose  scope  and  ob- 
ject is  to  mortif J  the  self-loye  of  the  expected 
proselyte  ?  I  ask  fnrther,  when  such  attempts 
BftTe  been  made,  have  they  not  ftuled  of  sue-' 
0668  ?  The  indignant  heart  repels  a  conviction 
that  is  believed  to  debase  it. 

The  self-love  of  an  individual  is  not  warmer 
in  its  sense,  nor  more  constant  in  its  action, 
than  what  is  called  in  French,  Vesprit  du  eorps^ 
or  the  self-love  of  an  assembly ;  that  jealous 
affection  which  a  body  of  men  is  always  found 
to  bear  towards  its  own  prerogatives  and  power. 
I  will  not  condemn  this  passion.  Why  should 
we  urge  an  unmeaning  censure,  or  yield  to 
groundless  fears  that  truth  and  duty  will  be 
abandoned,  because  men  in  a  public  assembly 
are  still  men,  and  feel  that  esprit  du  corps 
which  is  one  of  the  laws  of  their  nature  ?  Still 
lees  should  we  despond  or  complain,  if  we  re- 
flect, tiiat  this  very  spirit  is  a  guardian  instinct, 
that  watches  over  the  life  of  this  assembly. 
It  cherishes  the  principle  of  self-preservation, 
and  without  its  existence,  and  its  existence 
witfi  all  the  strength  we  see  it  possess,  the 
privileges  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  m^iately  the  liberties  of  the  people,  would 
not  be  guarded,  as  they  are,  with  a  vigilance 
that  never  sleeps,  and  an  unrelaxing  constancy 
and  courage. 

If  the  consequences,  most  unfairly  attributed 
to  the  vote  in  the  affirmative,  were  not  cbi- 
m^cal,  and  worse,  for  they  are  deceptive,  I 
should  think  it  a  reproach  to  be  found  even 
moderate  in  my  zeal,  to  assert  the  constitutional 
powers  of  this  assembly ;  and  whenever  they 
shall  be  in  real  danger,  the  present  occasion 
aflbrds  proof,  that  there  will  be  no  want  of  ad- 
Tooates  and  champions. 

Indeed,  so  prompt  are  these  feelings,  and 
when  once  roused,  so  difficult  to  pacify,  that  if 
we  could  prove  the  alarm  was  groundless,  the 
preindice  against  the  appropriations  may  re- 
main on  the  mind,  and  it  may  even  pass  for  an 
act  of  prudence  and  duty  to  negative  a  measure, 
which  was  lately  believed  by  ourselves,  and 
may  hereafter  be  misconceived  by  others,  to 
encroach  upon  the  powers  of  the  House.  Prin- 
dplee  that  bear  a  remote  affinity  with  usurpa- 
tion on  those  powers  will  be  rejected,  not 
merely  as  errors,  but  as  wrongs.  Our  sensibi- 
lities will  shrink  from  a  post,  where  it  is  possi- 
ble they  may  be  wounded,  and  be  inflamed  by 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  an  assault 

Whue  these  prepossessions  remain,  all  argu- 
ment is  useless.  It  may  be  heard  with  the 
oeremony  of  attention,  and  lavish  its  own  re- 
sooreea,  and  the  patience  it  wearies,  to  no 
manner  of  purpose.  The  ears  may  be  open, 
bat  the  mina  will  remain  locked  up,  and  every 
pass  to  the  understanding  guarded. 

Unless,  therefore,  this  jeJEdous  and  repulsive 
fear  for  the  rights  of  the  House  can  be  lulayed, 
I  win  not  aak  a  hearing. 


I  cannot  press  this  topic  too  &r;  I  cannot 
address  myself  with  too  much  emphasis  to  the 
magnanimity  and  candor  of  those  who  sit  here, 
to  suspect  Uieir  own  feelings,  and,  while  they 
do,  to  examine  the  grounds  of  their  alarm.  I 
repeat  it,  we  must  conquer  our  persuasion,  that 
this  body  has  an  interest  in  one  side  of  the 
question  more  than  the  other,  before  we  at- 
tempt to  surmount  our  objections.  On  most 
subjects,  and  solenm  ones  too,  perhaps  in  the 
most  solemn  of  all,  we  form  our  creed  more 
from  inclination  than  evidence. 

Let  me  expostulate  with  gentlemen  to  admit, 
if  it  be  only  by  way  of  supposition,  and  for  a 
moment,  that  it  is  barely  possible  they  have 
yielded  too  suddenly  to  their  alarms  for  the 
powers  of  this  House;  that  the  addresses, 
which  have  been  made  with  such  variety  of 
forms,  and  with  so  great  dexterity  in  some  of 
them,  to  all  that  is  prejudice  and  passion  in  the 
heart,  are  either  the  effects  or  the  instruments 
of  artifice  and  deception,  and  then  let  them  see 
the  subject  once  more  in  its  singleness  and 
simplicity. 

It  will  be  impossible,  on  taking  a  fair  review 
of  the  subject,  to  justify  the  passionate  appeals 
that  have  been  made  to  us  to  struggle  for  our 
liberties  and  rights,  and  the  solemn  exhortations 
to  reject  the  proposition,  said  to  be  concealed 
in  that  on  your  table,  to  surrender  them  for 
ever.  In  spite  of  this  mock  solemnity,  I  demand, 
if  the  House  will  not  concur  in  the  measure  to 
execute  the  treaty,  what  other  course  shall  we 
take?  How  many  ways  of  proceeding  lie  open 
before  us  ? 

In  the  nature  of  things  there  are  but  three ; 
we  are  either  to  make  the  treaty,  to  observe  it 
or  break  it.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  we  will 
do  neither.  If  I  may  repeat  a  phrase  already 
so  much  abused,  we  are  under  coercion  to  do 
one  of  them,  and  we  have  no  power,  by  the 
exercise  of  our  discretion,  to  prevent  the  con- 
sequences of  a  choice. 

By  refusing  to  act,  we  choose.  The  treaty 
will  be  broken  and  fall  to  the  ground.  Where 
is  the  fitness,  then,  of  replying  to  those  who 
urge  upon  the  House  the  topics  of  duty  and 
policy,  that  they  attempt  to  force  the  treaty 
down,  and  to  compel  this  assembly  to  renounce 
its  discretion  and  to  degrade  itself  to  the  rank 
of  a  blind  and  passive  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  treaty-making  power?  In  case  we  reject 
the  appropriation,  we  do  not  secure  any  greater 
liberty  of  action,  we  gain  no  safer  shelter  than 
before  from  the  consequences  of  the  decision. 
Indeed,  they  are  not  to  be  evaded.  It  is  neither 
just  nor  manly  to  complain  that  the  treaty- 
making  power  has  produced  this  coercion  to 
act.  It  is  not  the  art  or  the  despotism  of  that 
power,  it  is  the  nature  of  things  that  compels. 
Shall  we,  dreading  to  become  the  blind  instru- 
ments of  power,  yield  ourselves  the  blindei;' 
dupes  of  mere  sounds  of  imposture  ?  Tet  that 
word,  that  empty  word,  coercion,  has  ^ven  scope 
to  an  eloquence,  that,  one  would  imagine,  could 
not  be  tired,  and  did  not  choose  to  be  quieted. 
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Let  us  examine  still  more  in  detail  the  alter- 
natives that  are  before  ns,  and  we  shall  scarcely 
fail  to  see,  in  still  stronger  lights,  the  futility  of 
our  apprehensions  for  the  power  and  liberty  of 
the  House. 

If,  as  some  have  suggested,  the  thing  called 
a  treaty  is  incomplete,  if  it  has  no  binding  force 
or  obligation,  the  first  question  is,  wUl  this 
House  complete  the  instrument,  and,  by  con- 
curring, impart  to  it  tliat  force  which  it  wants. 

The  doctrine  has  been  avowed,  that  the 
treaty,  though  formally  ratified  by  the  executive 
power  of  both  nations,  though  published  as  a 
law  for  our  own  by  the  President's  proclama- 
tion, is  still  a  mere  proposition  submitted  to 
this  assembly,  no  way  distinguishable  in  point 
of  autliority  or  obligation,  from  a  motion  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  or  any  other  original 
act  of  ordinary  legislation.  This  doctrine,  so 
novel  in  our  country,  yet  so  dear  to  many,  pre- 
cisely for  the  reason,  that  in  the  contention  for 
power,  victory  is  always  dear,  is  obviously 
repugnant  to  Uie  very  terms  as  well  as  the  fair 
interpretation  of  our  own  resolutions — (Mr. 
Blount's.)  We  declare,  that  the  treaty-making 
power  is  exclusively  vested  in  the  President 
and  Senate,  and  not  in  this  House.  Need  I  say, 
that  we  fly  in  the  face  of  that  resolution,  when 
we  pretend,  that  the  acts  of  that  power  are 
not  valid  until  we  have  concurred  in  them  ?  It 
would  be  nonsense,  or  worse,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  most  glaring  contradiction,  and  to 
claim  a  share  in  a  power,  which  wo  at  the 
same  time  disclaim  as  exclusively  vested  in 
other  departments. 

What  can  be  more  strange  than  to  say,  that 
the  compacts  of  the  President  and  Senate  with 
foreign  nations  are  treaties,  without  our  agency, 
and  yet  those  compacts  want  all  power  and 
obligation,  until  they  are  sanctioned  by  our 
concurrence  ?  It  is  not  my  design  in  this  place, 
if  at  all,  to  go  into  the  discussion  of  this  part 
of  the  subject.  I  will,  at  least  for  the  present, 
take  it  for  granted,  that  this  monstrous  opinion 
stands  in  little  need  of  remark,  and  if  it  does, 
lies  almost  out  of  the  reach  of  refutation. 

But,  say  those  who  hide  the  absurdity  under 
the  cover  of  ambiguous  phrases,  have  we  no 
discretion  ?  and  if  we  have,  are  we  not  to  make 
use  of  it  in  judging  of  the  expediency  or  inex- 
pediency of  the  treaty  ?  Our  resolution  claims 
that  privilege,  and  we  cannot  surrender  it  with- 
out equal  inconsistency  and  breach  of  duty. 

If  there  be  any  inconsistency  in  the  case,  it 
lies,  not  in  making  the  appropriations  for 
the  treaty,  but  in  the  resolution  itself — (Mr. 
Blount's.)  Let  us  examine  it  more  nearly.  A 
treaty  is  a  bargain  between  nations,  binding  in 
good  faith;  and  what  makes  a  bargain?  The 
assent  of  the  contracting  parties.  We  allow 
that  the  treaty  power  is  not  in  this  House;  this 
House  has  no  share  in  contracting,  and  is  not  a 
party :  of  consequence,  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate alone  may  make  a  treaty  that  is  binding  in 
good  fkith.  We  claim,  however,  say  the  gen- 
tlemen,  a  right  to  judge  of  the  expediency  of 


treaties ;  that  is  the  constitutional  provinoe  of 
our  discretion.  Be  it  so.  What  follows  ? 
Treaties,  when  adjudged  by  us  to  be  inex- 
pedient, fall  to  the  ^onnd,  and  the  public  &ith 
IS  not  hurt.  This,  mcredible  and  extravagant 
as  it  may  seem,  is  asserted.  The  amount  of  it 
in  plainer  language,  is  this — ^the  President  ana 
Senate  are  to  make  national  bargains,  and  this 
House  has  nothing  to  do  in  making  them.  Bat 
bad  bargains  do  not  bind  this  House,  and,  of 
inevitable  consequence,  do  not  bind  the  nation. 
When  a  national  bargain,  called  a  treaty,  is 
made,  its  binding  force  dpea  not  depend  upon 
the  making,  but  upon  our  opinion  that  it  is 
good.  As  our  opinion  on  the  matter  can  be 
known  and  declared  only  by  ourselves,  when 
sitting  in  our  legislative  capacity,  the  treaty, 
though  ratified,  and,  as  we  choose  to  term  it, 
made,  is  hung  up  in  suspense,  till  our  sense  is 
ascertained.  We  condemn  the  bargain,  and  it 
falls,  though,  as  we  say,  our  faith  does  not. 
We  approve  a  bargain  as  ex])edient,  and  it 
stands  firm,  and  binds  the  nation.  Yet,  even 
in  this  latter  case,  its  force  is  plainly  not 
derived  from  the  ratification  by  tlie  treaty- 
making  power,  but  from  our  approbation. 
Who  will  trace  these  inferences,  and  pretend 
that  we  have  no  share,  according  to  the  argu- 
ment, in  the  treaty -making  power?  These 
opinions,  nevertheless,  have  been  advocated 
with  infinite  zeal  and  perseverance.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  any  man  can  be  hardy  enough  to 
avow  them  and  their  ridiculous  consequences? 

Let  me  hasten  to  suppose  the  treaty  is  con- 
sidered as  already  made,  and  then  the  alterna- 
tive is  fairly  presented  to  the  mind,  whether 
we  will  observe  the  treaty  or  break  it.  This, 
in  fact,  is  the  naked  question. 

If  we  choose  to  observe  it  with  good  faitiL 
our  course  is  obvious.  Whatever  is  stipulated 
to  be  done  by  the  nation,  must  be  complied 
with.  Our  agency,  if  it  should  be  requisite, 
cannot  be  properly  refused.  And  I  do  not  see 
why  it  is  not  as  obligatory  a  rule  of  conduct 
for  the  legislative  as  for  the  courts  of  law. 

I  cannot  lose  this  opportunity  to  remark, 
that  the  coercion,  so  much  dreaded  and  de- 
claimed against,  appears  at  length  to  be  no 
more  than  the  authority  of  principles,  the  des- 
potism of  duty.  Gentlemen  com])lain  we  are 
forced  to  act  in  this  way,  we  are  forced  to 
swallow  the  treaty.  It  is  very  true,  unless  we 
claim  the  liberty  of  abuse,  the  right  to  act  as 
we  ought  not.  There  is  but  one  right  way 
open  for  us,  the  laws  of  morality  and  good  faith 
have  fenced  up  every  other.  What  sort  of 
liberty  is  that,  which  we  presume  to  exercise 
against  the  authority  of  those  laws?  It  is  for 
tyrants  to  complain,  that  principles  are  re- 
straints, and  that  they  have  no  liberty,  so  long 
as  their  despotism  has  limits.  These  principlea 
will  be  unfolded  by  examining  the  remaining 
question : 

SHALL  WB  BBEAK  THX  TSBATT? 

The  treaty  is  bad,  fatally  bad,  is  the  017.    It 
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Baerifieee  the  interest,  the  honor,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States,  and  the  faith  of  our 
engagements  to  France.  If  we  listen  to  the 
olunor  of  partj  intemperaofce,  the  evils  are  of 
a  nmnber  not  to  be  counted,  and  of  a  nature 
not  to  be  borne,  even  in  idea.  The  language  of 
passion  and  exaggeration  may  silence  that  of 
8ob«r  reason  in  other  places,  it  has  not  done  it 
here.  The  qnestion  here  is,  whether  the  treaty 
be  really  so  rerj  fatal  as  to  oblige  the  nation 
to  break  its  faith.  I  admit  that  such  a  treaty 
ought  not  to  be  executed.  I  admit  that  self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  society,  as  well 
as  of  individuals.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  deemed 
an  abuse  of  terms  to  call  that  a  treaty,  which 
violates  such  a  principle.  I  wave  also,  for  the 
proeent,  any  inquiry,  what  departments  shall 
represent  the  nation,  and  annul  the  stipulations 
of  a  treaty.  I  content  myself  with  pursuing 
the  inquiry,  whether  the  nature  of  this  compact 
be  such  as  to  justify  our  refusal  to  carry  it  into 
eflTeot.  A  treaty  is  the  promise  of  a  nation. 
Kow,  promises  do  not  always  bind  him  that 
makes  them. 

But  I  lay  down  two  rules,  which  ought  to 
guide  us  in  this  case.  The  treaty  must  appear 
to  be  bad,  not  merely  in  the  petty  details,  but 
in  its  character,  principle  and  mass.  And  in 
the  next  place,  this  ought  to  be  ascertained  by 
the  decided  and  genertd  concurrence  of  the  en- 
lightened public  I  confess  there  seems  to  me 
something  very  like  ridicule  thrown  over  the 
debate  by  the  discussion  of  the  articles  in  detail. 

The  undecided  point  is,  shall  we  break  our 
faith  ?  And  while  our  country  and  enlightened 
Europe  await  the  issue  with  more  than  curiosity, 
we  are  employed  to  gather  pcacemeal,  and 
article  by  article,  from  the  instrument,  a  justi- 
fication for  the  deed  by  trivial  calculations  of 
commercial  profit  and  loss.  This  is  little  worthy 
of  the  subject,  of  this  body,  or  of  the  nation. 
If  the  treatv  is  bad,  it  will  appear  to  be  so  in 
its  mass.  Evil  to  a  fatal  extreme,  if  that  be  its 
tendency,  requires  no  proof;  it  brings  it.  Ex- 
tremes speak  for  themselves  and  make  their 
own  law.  What  if  the  direct  voyage  of  Ame- 
rican ships  to  Jamaica  with  horses  or  lumber, 
might  net  one  or  two  per  centum  more  than  the 
present  trade  to  Surinam ;  would  the  proof  of 
the  fact  avail  any  thing  in  so  grave  a  question 
as  the  violation  of  the  public  engagements  ? 

It  is  in  vain  to  allege,  that  our  faith,  plighted 
to  France,  is  violated  by  this  new  treaty.  Our 
prior  treaties  are  expressly  saved  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  British  treaty.  And  what  do 
those  mean  who  say,  that  our  honor  was  for- 
feited by  treating  at  all,  and  especially  by  such 
a  treaty?  Justice,  the  laws  and  practice  of 
nations,  a  just  regard  for  peace  as  a  duty  to 
mankind,  and  the  known  wish  of  our  citizens, 
as  well  as  that  self-respect  which  required  it  of 
the  nation  to  act  with  dignity  and  moderation, 
all  these  forbade  an  app^  to  arms,  before  we 
had  tried  the  effect  of  negotiation.  The  honor 
of  the  United  States  was  saved,  not  forfeited, 
by  teealing.    The  trea^  itself  by  its  stipula- 


tions for  the  posts,  for  indemnity,  and  for  a  due 
observation  of  our  neutral  rights,  has  justly 
rused  the  character  of  the  nation.  Never  did 
the  name  of  America  appear  in  Europe  with 
more  lustre  than  jopon  the  event  of  ratifying 
this  instrument  Tne  fact  is  of  a  nature  to 
overcome  all  contradiction. 

But  the  independence  of  the  country — ^we 
are  colonists  again.  This  is  the  cry  of  the  very 
men  who  tell  us,  that  France  will  resent  our 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  an  independent  nation 
to  adjust  our  wrongs  with  an  aggressor,  with- 
out giving  her  the  opportunity  to  say,  those 
wrongs  shall  subsist  and  shall  not  be  adjusted. 
This  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  spirit  of 
independence.  The  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  is  unfavorable  to  ttas 
strange  sort  of  independence. 

Few  men  of  any  reputation  for  sense,  among 
those  who  say  the  treaty  is  bad,  will  put  tiiiS 
reputation  so  much  at  hazard  as  to  pretend  that 
it  is  so  extremely  bad  as  to  warrant  and  require 
a  violation  of  the  public  faith.  The  proper 
ground  of  the  controversy,  therefore,  is  reaUy 
unoccupied  by  the  opposers  of  the  treaty ;  as 
the  very  hinge  of  the  debate  is  on  the  point, 
not  of  its  being  good  or  otherwise,  but  whether 
it  is  intolerably  and  fatally  pernicious.  If  loose 
and  ignorant  declaimers  have  any  where  asr 
serted  the  latter  idea,  it  is  too  extravagant,  and 
too  solidly  refuted,  to  be  repeated  here.  In- 
stead of  any  attempt  to  expose  it  still  further, 
I  will  say,  and  I  appeal  with  confidence  to  the 
candor  of  many  opposers  of  the  treaty  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  if  it  had  been  permitted  to  go 
into  operation  silently,  like  our  other  treaties, 
so  little  alteration  of  any  sort  would  be  made 
by  it  in  the  great  mass  of  our  commercial  and 
agricultural  concerns,  that  it  would  not  be  gen- 
erally discovered  by  its  effects  to  be  in  force, 
during  the  term  for  which  it  was  contracted. 
I  place  considerable  reliance  on  the  weight 
men  of  candor  will  give  to  this  remark,  because 
I  believe  it  to  be  true,  and  little  short  of  unde- 
niable. When  the  panic  dread  of  the  treaty 
shall  cease,  as  it  certainly  must,  it  will  be  seen 
through  another  medium.  Those,  who  shall 
make  search  into  the  articles  for  the  cause  of 
their  alarms,  will  be  so  far  from  finding  stipu- 
lations that  will  operate  fatally,  they  will  ais- 
cover  few  of  them  that  will  have  any  lasting 
operation  at  all.  Those,  which  relate  to  the 
disputes  between  the  two  countries,  will  spend 
their  force  on  the  subjects  in  dispute,  and  ex- 
tinguish thenu  The  commercial  articles  are 
more  of  a  nature  to  confirm  the  existing  state 
of  things,  than  to  change  it.  The  treaty  alarm 
was  purely  an  address  to  the  imagination  and 
prejudices  of  the  citizens,  and  not  on  that  ac- 
count the  less  formidable.  Objections  that 
proceed  upon  error,  in  fact  or  calculation,  may 
be  tnused  and  exposed ;  but  such  as  are  drawn 
^m  tiie  imagination  or  addressed  to  it,  elude 
definition,  and  return  to  domineer  over  the 
mind,  after  having  been  banished  from  it  by 
truth. 
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I  will  not  so  far  abuse  the  momentiuy  strength 
that  is  lent  to  me  by  the  zeal  of  the  occasion, 
as  to  enlarge  upon  the  commercial  operation 
of  the  treaty.  I  proceed  to  the  8e<k>na  propo- 
sition, which  I  have  stated  as  indispensably 
requisite  to  a  refusal  of  the  performance  of  a 
treaty — will  the  state  of  pubhc  opinion  justify 
the  deed  ? 

No  government,  not  even  a  despotism,  will 
break  its  faith  without  some  pretext,  and  it 
must  be  plausible,  it  must  be  such  as  will  carry 
the  public  opinion  along  with  it.  Reasons  of 
policy,  if  not  of  morality,  dissuade  even  Turkey 
and  Algiers  from  breaches  of  treaty  in  mere 
wantonness  of  perfidy,  in  open  contempt  of  the 
reproaches  of  tlieir  subjects.  Surely,  a  popular 
government  will  not  proceed  more  arbitrarily, 
as  it  is  more  free ;  nor  with  less  shame  or  scru- 
ple in  proportion  as  it  has  better  morals.  It 
will  not  proceed  against  the  faith  of  treaties  at 
all,  unless  the  strong  and  decided  sense  of  the 
nation  shall  pronounce,  not  simply  that  the 
treaty  is  not  advantageous,  but  that  it  ought  to 
be  broken  and  annulled.  Such  a  plain  mani- 
I  festation  of  the  sense  of  the  citizens  is  indis- 
pensably requisite ;  first,  because  if  the  popular 
apprehensions  be  not  an  infallible  criterion  of 
the  disadvantages  of  the  instrument,  their  ac- 
qiescence  in  the  operation  of  it  is  an  irrefraga- 
ble proof,  that  the  extreme  case  does  not  exist, 
which  alone  could  justify  our  setting  it  aside. 

In  the  next  place,  this  approving  opinion  of 
the  citizens  is  requisite,  as  the  best  preventive 
of  the  ill  consequences  of  a  measure  always  so 
delicate,  and  often  so  hazardous.  Individuals 
would,  in  that  case  at  least,  attempt  to  repel 
the  opprobrium  that  would  be  thrown  upon 
Congress  by  tliose  who  will  charge  it  with  per- 
fidy. They  would  give  weight  to  the  testimony 
of  facts,  and  the  authority  of  principles,  on 
which  the  government  would  rest  its  vindica- 
tion. And  if  war  should  ensue  upon  the  viola- 
tion, our  citizens  would  not  be  divided  from 
their  government,  nor  the  ardor  of  their  cour- 
age be  chilled  by  the  consciousness  of  injustice, 
and  the  sense  of  humiliation,  that  sense  which 
makes  those  despicable  who  know  they  are 
despised. 

I  add  a  third  reason,  and  with  me  it  has  a 
force  that  no  words  of  mine  can  augment,  that 
a  government,  wantonly  refusing  to  fulfil  its  en- 
gagements, is  the  corrupter  of  its  citizens.  Will 
Uie  laws  continue  to  prevail  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  when  the  respect  that  gives  them  effi- 
cacy is  withdrawn  from  the  legislators  ?  How 
shall  we  punish  vice  while  we  practise  itf  We 
have  not  force,  and  vain  will  be  our  reliance, 
when  we  have  forfeited  the  resources  of  opin- 
ion. To  weaken  government  and  to  corrupt 
morals  are  efiects  of  a  breach  of  faith  not  to  oe 
prevented ;  and  from  effects  they  become 
causes,  producing,  with  augmented  activity, 
more  disorder  and  more  corruption ;  order  will 
bo  disturbed  and  the  life  of  the  public  liberty 

■l^bod  who,  I  would  inquire,  is  hardy  enough 


to  pretend,  that  the  public  voice  demands  tho 
violation  of  the  treaty  ?  The  evidence  of  the 
sense  of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  is  often 
equivocal;  but  when  was* it  ever  manifested 
with  more  energy  and  precision  than  at  the 
present  moment  ?  The  voice  of  the  people  is 
raised  against  the  measure  of  refusing  the  ap- 
propriations. If  gentlemen  should  ur^  never- 
theless, that  all  uiis  sound  of  alarm  is  a  coun- 
ferfeit  expression  of  the  sense  of  the  public,  I 
will  proceed  to  other  proofs.  If  the  treaty  is 
ruinous  to  our  commerce,  what  has  blinded  the 
eyes  of  the  merchants  and  traders  f  Surelv  they 
are  not  enemies  to  trade,  or  ignorant  of  their 
own  interests.  Their  sense  is  not  so  liable  to 
be  mistaken  as  that  of  a  nation,  and  they  are 
almost  unanimous.  The  articles,  stipulating 
the  redress  of  our  iniuries  by  captures  on  the 
sea,  are  said  to  be  delusive.  By  whom  is  ^ia 
said  ?  The  very  men,  whose  fortunes  are  staked 
upon  the  competency  of  that  redress,  say  no 
such  thing.  Tney  wait  with  anxious  fear  lest 
you  should  annul  that  compact  on  which  all 
their  hopes  are  rested. 

Thus  we  offer  proof,  little  short  of  absolute 
demonstration,  that  the  voice  of  our  country  is 
raised  not  to  sanction,  but  to  deprecate  the 
non-performance  of  our  engagements.  It  is 
not  the  nation,  it  is  one,  and  but  one  branch  of 
the  government  that  proposes  to  reject  them. 
With  this  aspect  of  things,  to  reject  is  an  act 
of  desperation.  . 

I  shall  bo  asked,  why  a  treaty  so  good  in 
some  articles,  and  so  harmless  in  others,  has 
met  with  such  unrelenting  opposition ;  and  how 
the  clamors  against  it  from  New  Hampshire  to 
Georgia,  can  bo  accounted  for?  The  appre- 
hensions so  extensively  diffused,  on  its  first 
publication,  will  be  vouched  as  proof,  that  the 
treaty  is  bad,  and  that  the  people  hold  it  in 
abhorrence. 

I  am  not  embarrassed  to  find  the  answer  to 
this  insinuation.  Certainly  a  foresight  of  its 
pernicious  operation,  could  not  have  created 
all  the  fears  that  were  felt  or  affected.  The 
alarm  spread  faster  than  the  publication  of  the 
treaty.  There  were  more  critics  than  readers. 
Besides,  as  the  subject  was  examined,  those 
fears  have  subsided. 

The  movements  of  passion  are  quicker  than 
those  of  the  understanding.  We  are  to  search 
for  the  causes  of  first  impressions,  not  in  the 
articles  of  this  obnoxious  and  misrepresented 
instrument,  but  in  the  state  of  the  pnblio 
feeling. 

The  fervor  of  the  revolutionary  war  had  not 
entirely  cooled,  nor  its  controversies  ceased, 
before  the  sensibilities  of  our  citizens  were 
quickened  with  a  tenfold  vivacity,  by  a  new 
and  extraordinary  subject  of  irritation.  One  of 
the  two  great  nations  of  Europe  underwent  a 
change  which  has  attracted  all  our  wonder, 
and  interested  all  our  sympathies.  Whatever 
they- did,  the  zeal  of  many  went  with  them, 
and  often  went  to  excess.  These  impressions 
met  witii  much  to  inflame,  and  nothing  to  re- 
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ttndn  them.    In  oar  newspapers,  in  our  feasts,  Every  treaty  is  as  snre  to  disappoint  extrav- 

and  some  of  our  elections,  enthusiasm  was  ad-  agant  expectations  as  to  disarm  extravagant 

mitted  a  merit,  a  test  of  patriotism,  and  that  passions.     Of  the  latter,  hatred  is  one  that 

made  it  contagious.    In  the  opinion  of  party,  takes  no  bribes.    They  who  are  animated  by 

we  could  not  love  or  hate  enough.    I  dare  say,  the  spirit  of  revenge,  will  not  be  quieted  by  the 

in  spite  of  all  the  obloquy  it  may  provoke,  we  possibility  of  profit. 

were  extravagant  in  both.    It  is  my  right  to       Why  do  they  complain,  that  the  West  Indies 

avow  that  passions  so  impetuous,  enthusiasm  are  not  laid  open  ?    Why  do  they  lament,  that 

00  wild,  could  not  subsist  without  disturbing  any  restriction  is  stipulated  on  the  commerce 

the  sober  exercise  of  reason,  without  putting  at  of  the  East  Indies?     Why  do  they  pretend, 

risk  the  peace  and  precious  interests  of  our  that  if  they  reject  this,  and  insist  upon  more, 

country.    They  were  hazuded.    I  will  not  ex-  more  will  be  accomplished?    Let  us  be  explicit 

hanst  the  little  breath  I  have  left,  to  say  how  — ^more  would  not  satisfy.    If  all  was  granted, 

much,  nor  by  whom,  or  by  what  means  they  would  not  a  treaty  of  amity  with  Great  Britain 

were  rescued  from  the  sacrifice.    Shall  I  be  still  be  obnoxious  ?    Have  we  not  this  instant 

called  upon  to  offer  my  proofs?   They  are  here,  heard  it  urged  against  our  envoy,  that  he  was 

they  are  every  where.    No  one  has  forgotten  not  ardent  enough  in  his  hatred  of  Great  Bri- 

the  proceedings  of  1794.'*'  No  one  has  forgotten  tain  ?    A  treaty  of  amity  is  condemned  because 

the  ci^ptures  of  our  vessels,  and  the  imminent  it  was  not  made  by  a  foe,  and  in  the  spirit  of 

danger  of  war.    The  nation  thirsted  not  merely  one.   The  same  gentleman,  at  the  same  instant, 

for  reparation,  but  vengeance.    Suffering  such  repeats  a  very  prevailing  objection,  that  no 

wrongs,  and  agitated  by  such  resentments,  was  treaty  should  be  made  with   the   enemy  of 

it  in  the  power  of  any  words  of  compact,  or  France.    No  treaty,  exclaim  others,  should  be 

could  any  parchment  with  its  seals  prevail  at  made  with  a  monarch  or  a  despot :  there  will 

once  to  tranquillize  the  people?    It  was  im-  be  no  naval  security  while  those  sea-robbers 

possible.    Treaties  in  England  are  seldom  pop-  domineer  on  the  ocean :   their  den  must  be 

ular,  and  least  of  all  when  the  stipulations  of  destroyed :  that  nation  must  be  extirpated. 
amity  succeed   to   the    bitterness  of   hatred.       I  like  this,  sir,  because  it  is  sincerity.    With 

Even  the  best  treaty,  though  nothing  be  re-  feelings  such  as  these,  we  do  not  pant  tor 

fused,  will  choke  resentment,  but  not  satisfy  it.  treaties.    Such  passions  seek  nothing,  and  will 

— ■ be  content  with  nothing,  but  the  destruction  of 

•  Boon  after  France  declared  war  agaiiut  England,  citixen  their  object     If  a  treaty  left  king  Gcorge  his 

Ociiet(whoM  eUism  had  assisted  the  reyoiution  that  had  island,  it  would  not  answer;  not  if  he  stipulated 

Jnat  been  effected  at  Geneva),  was  despatched  to  the  United  ^o  pay  rent  for  it     It  has  been  said,  the  WOrld 

Btatea  for  the  purpose,  as  appears  by  his  instructions,  of  en-  ^    j^^  to  rejoice  if  Britain  was  sunk  in  the  sea; 

gaging  them  to  Uke  part  in  the  war,  and  in  case  the  govern,  j^.  ^^^^^   ^^^^^  ^^  now  men  and  wealth  and 

iDWit^from^moUves  of  prudence  and  a  desire  to  remain  in  ^^^.^   ^^^  ^^^^      ^^^^^  ^,^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j^^ 

peAM,  eonld  not  be  enlisted,  the  people  were  to  be  stirred  ,  t      •,    j*      .1  x         j.    r  x^. 

^^  by  a  revolutionary  procesTphinged  into  a  contest  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^^  \^^  Sea-monsters  tO  fatten  on  ;  a 

whlcH  ha.  done  more  li^ury  to  the  morai  and  happiness  of  ^P^^^  J^^  ^«  «^"^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^«"  ^''  "^^"g^«  "^ 

Battoas  than  all  the  wars  of  the  last  century.  COntllCt.   ^         .  .       ^      .  , 

atlxen  Genet,  perceiving  that  the  success  of  this  mission  .    ^  OJ>J<;?<^  nothmg  to  the  gOod  sense  or  human- 

eouM  only  be  expected  ttom  a  revolutionary  movement  of  ^^^  ^^  ^*  ^"^-     ^  J^^^^  "^®  V^^^  that  this  IS  a 

the  people,  commenced  his  operations  at  the  place  of  hto  V^^^^  ^?^  ^^^  age  of  reason  is  in  progress.    Let 

Inadlng,  and  by  hto  own  agency  and  that  of  hU  partisans,  it  be  philanthropy,  let  it  be  patriotism,  if  you 

•very  popular  paaslon  was  Inflamed,  and  every  convenient  will,    but  it  is  no  indication  that  any  treaty 

means  employed  through  all  the  SUtes,  to  produce  distrust  would  be  approved.     The  difficulty  is  not  tO 

nnd  eonfVislon  among  our  dUzens,  and  a  disorganization  of  overcome  the  objections  tO  the  terms  ;  it  is  tO 

•or  government   During  tMs  disgracefhi  contest  between  restrain  the  repugnance  to  any  Stipulations  of 

this  foreign  agent  and  our  executive,  the  public  opinion  for  amity  with  the  party. 

n  time  hung  doubtftd  and  undecided— to  the  honor  of  our       Having  alluded  to  the  rival  of  Great  Britain, 

eoontry,  virtue  and  good  mum  ultimately  triumphed  over  I  am  not  unwilling  to  explain  myself;  I  affect 

thto  Incendiary.  qq  concealment,  and  I  have  practised  none. 

The  revolutionary  labors  of  Citizen  Genet  wore  performed  While  those  two  great  nations  agitate  all  Europe 

la  tiie  spring  and  aommer  of  1T»8;  his  instructions  were  ^ith  their  quarrels,  they  wiU  both  equally  ^ 

r^^r/'^'^Tl*^^!?^.^!"'*^^''^*'**"^^'*"^*^  gire,  and  with  any  chance  of  succe^  equally 

^Z2J  T*,r|!r^I .     f""^    l^""  ^^^^  endeavor  to  create  an  influence  in  Americi 

li^Jlftl! ,       °^!?^  t«getiier  withthe  numerous  ^^j^  ^.y  ^^^^  all  its  arts  to  range  our  strength 

2«n^t  n^Ti^v^^^^^^  on  its  own  side.    How  is  this  to  be  effectSi  ? 

■loaa,  must  natnrauy  nave  prodncea  an  opinion  in  the  r\  j.  •        ^  ^•i  ii«t^ 

British  Cabinet,  that  the  United  States  would  ultimately  en-  ^?,^  government  IS  a  democratical  republic.     It 

gage  in  tiie  war  on  the  side  of  France.    The  orders  of  the  T^^  ?^*  ^  disposed  to  pursue  a  system  of  poll- 

•Ixth  of  November,  and  the  speech  of  Lord  Dorchester  to  *»^»  ^  subservience  to  either  France  or  Eng- 

tbe  Indlan^  an  more  satislkctorily  accounted  for  by  suppoe-  la^^i  .i^  opposition   to   the   general  wishes  of 

Ing  the  ertotence  of  thto  opinion  in  England,  than  by  the  ex-  ^^®   citizens;    and,    if  Congress   should   adopt 

tiavagant  supposition  that  has  been  so  often  made,  that  they  ^^^^  measures,  they  WOuld  not  be  pursued  long, 

meditated  war  against  the  United  SUtes  beeaoae  our  citizens  nor  with  much  success.     From  the  nature  of 

w«r«  fiTM  and  oar  govenunent  a  repabUoL  our  government,  popularity  is  the  instrument 
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of  foreign  influence.  Without  it,  all  is  labor 
and  disappointment.  With  that  mighty  auxi- 
liary, foreign  intrigue  finds  agents,  not  only 
volunteers,  but  competitors  for  employment, 
and  any  thing  like  reluctance  is  understood  to 
be  a  crime.  Has  Britain  this  means  of  influ- 
ence? Certainly  not  If  her  gold  could  buy 
adherents,  their  becoming  such  would  deprive 
them  of  all  political  power  and  importance. 
They  would  not  wield  popularity  as  a  weapon, 
but  would  fall  under  it.  Britain  has  no  influ- 
ence, and  for  the  reasons  just  given  can  have 
none.  She  has  enough;  and  God  forbid  she 
ever  should  have  more.  France,  possessed  of 
popular  enthusiasm,  of  party  attachments,  has 
had,  and  still  has  too  much  influence  on  our 
politics — any  foreign  influence  is  too  much,  and 
ought  to  be  destroyed.  I  detest  the  man  and 
dizain  the  spirit,  that  can  bend  to  a  mean  sub- 
serviency to  the  views  of  any  nation.  It  is 
enough  to  be  Americans.  That  character  com- 
prehends our  duties,  and  ought  to  engross  our 
attachments. 

But  I  would  not  be  misunderstood.  I  would 
not  break  the  alliance  with  France ;  I  would 
not  have  the  connection  between  the  two  coun- 
tries even  a  cold  one.  It  should  be  cordial  and 
sincere;  but  I  would  banish  that  influence, 
which,  by  acting  on  the  passions  of  the  citizens, 
may  acquire  a  power  over  the  government. 

It  is  no  bad  proof  of  the  merit  of  the  treaty, 
that,  under  all  these  unfavorable  circumstances, 
it  should  be  so  well  approved.  In  spite  of  first 
impressions,  in  spite  of  misrepresentation  and 
party  clamor,  inquiry  has  multiplied  its  advo- 
cates ;  and  at  last  the  public  sentiment  appears 
to  me  clearly  preponderating  to  its  side. 

On  the  most  careful  review  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  treaty,  those  which  respect 
political  arrangements,  the  spoliations  on  our 
trade,  and  the  regulation  of  commerce,  there  is 
little  to  be  apprehended.  The  evil,  aggravated 
as  it  is  by  party,  is  little  in  degree,  and- short  in 
duration ;  two  years  from  the  end  of  the  Euro- 
pean war.  I  ask,  and  I  would  ask  the  question 
significantly,  what  are  the  inducements  to 
reject  the  treaty  ?  What  great  object  is  to  be 
gained,  and  fairly  gained  by  it  ?  K,  however, 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  treaty,  candor  should 
suspend  its  approbation,  what  is  there  to  hold 
patriotism  a  moment  in  balance,  as  to  the  vio- 
lation of  it?  Nothing;  I  repeat  confidently, 
nothing.  There  is  nothing  before  us  in  that 
event  but  confusion  and  dishonor. 

But  before  I  attempt  to  develope  those  con- 
sequences, I  must  put  myself  at  ease  by  some 
explanation. 

Nothing  is  worse  received  among  men  than 
the  confutation  of  their  opinions;  and,  of  these, 
none  are  more  dear  or  more  vulnerable  than 
their  political  opinions.  To  saj  that  a  proposi- 
tion leads  to  shame  and  ruin,  is  almost  equiva- 
lent to  a  cham  that  the  supporters  of  it  intend 
to  produce  them.  I  tilirow  myself  upon  the 
magnanimity  and  candor  of  those  who  hear 
I  oazmot  do  Justice  to  mj  ialgect  without 


exposing,  as  forcibly  as  I  can,  all  the  evila  in 
prospect.  I  readily  admit,  that  in  every  science, 
and  most  of  all  in  politics,  error  springs  from 
other  sources  than  the  want  of  sense  or  in- 
tegrity. I  despise  indiscriminate  professions  of 
candor  and  respect.  There  are  individuals  op- 
posed to  me  of  whom  I  am  not  bound  to  saj 
any  thing.  But  of  many,  perhaps  of  a  majority 
of  the  opposers  of  the  appropriations,  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  declare,  tney  possess  my  confi- 
dence and  regard.  Tnere  are  among  them 
individuals  for  whom  I  entertidn  a  cordial 
afiection. 

llie  consequences  of  refusing  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  treaty  are  not  all  to  be  foreseen. 
By  rejecting,  vast  interests  are  committed  to 
the  sport  c  f  the  winds.  Chance  becomes  the 
arbiter  of  events,  and  it  is  forbidden  to  human 
foresight  to  count  their  number,  or  measnre 
their  extent.  Before  we  resolve  to  leap  into 
this  abyss,  so  dark  and  so  profound,  it  becomes 
us  to  pause  and  reflect  upon  such  of  the  dan- 
gers as  are  obvious  and  inevitable.  If  this  as- 
sembly should  be  wrought  into  a  temper  to 
defy  these  consequences,  it  is  vain,  it  is  decep- 
tive, to  pretend  that  we  can  escape  them.  It 
is  worse  than  weakness  to  say,  that  as  to  public 
faith  our  vote  has  already  settled  the  Question. 
Another  tribunal  than  our  own  is  already  erect- 
ed. The  public  opinion,  not  merely  of  our  own 
country,  but  of  the  enlightened  world,  will  pro- 
nounce a  judgment  that  we  cannot  resist,  that 
we  dare  not  even  afiect  to  despise. 

Well  may  I  urge  it  to  men  who  know  the 
worth  of  character,  that  it  is  no  trivial  calamity 
to  have  it  contested.  Refusing  to  do  what  the 
treaty  stipulates  shall  be  done,  opens  the  con- 
troversy. Even  if  we  should  stand  justified  at 
last,  a  character  that  is  vindicated  is  something 
worse  than  it  stood  before,  unquestioned  and 
unquestionable.  Like  the  plaintiflT  in  an  action 
of  slander,  we  recover  a  reputation  disfigured 
by  invective,  and  even  tarnished  by  too  much 
handling.  In  the  combat  for  the  honor  of  the 
nation  it  may  receive  some  wounds,  which, 
though  they  should  heal,  will  leave  scars.  I 
need  not  say,  for  surely  the  feelings  of  every 
bosom  have  anticipated,  that  we  cannot  guard 
this  sense  of  national  honor,  this  everlasting 
fire  which  alone  keeps  patriotism  warm  in  the 
heart,  with  a  sensibility  too  vigilant  and 
jealous. 

If,  by  executing  the  treaty,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  dishonor,  and  if,  by  rejecting,  there  is 
some  foundation  for  doubt  and  for  reproach,  it 
is  not  for  me  to  measure,  it  is  for  your  own 
feelings  to  estimate  the  vast  distance  that  di- 
vides the  one  side  of  the  alternative  from  the 
other. 

If,  therefore,  we  should  enter  on  the  exami- 
nation of  the  question  of  duty  and  obligation 
with  some  feelings  of  prepossession,  I  ao  not 
hesitate  to  say,  they  are  such  as  we  ought  to 
have :  it  is  an  after  inquiry  to  determine 
whether  they  are  such  as  ought  finally  to  be 
resisted. 
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The  reeolntion  (Mr.  Blount's^)  is  less  explicit 
tlian  the  constitution.  Its  patrons  should  have 
made  it  more  so,  if  possible,  if  they  had  any 
doubts,  or  meant  the  public  should  entertain 
none.  Is  it  the  sense  of  that  rote,  as  some 
have  insinuated,  that  we  claim  a  right,  for  any 
eanse  or  no  cause  at  all  but  our  own  sovereign 
will  and  pleasure,  to  refuse  to  execute,  and 
thereby  to  annul  me  stipulations  of  a  treaty — 
that  we  havo  nothing  to  regard  but  the  expe- 
diency or  inexpediency  of  the  measure,  being 
absolutely  free  from  all  obligation  by  compact 
to  give  it  our  sanction?  A  doctrine  so  mon- 
strous, so  shameless,  is  refuted  by  being  avow- 
ed. There  are  no  words  you  could  express  it 
in,  that  would  not  convey  both  confutation  and 
reproaobu  It  would  outrage  the  ignorance  of 
tfaie  tenth  century  to  believe,  it  would  baffle  the 
oasoistry  of  a  papal  council  to  vindicate.  I 
▼enture  to  say  it  is  impossible :  no  less  impos- 
■ible  than  that  we  should  desire  to  assert  the 
•candalous  privilege  of  being  free  after  we  have 
pledged  our  honor. 

It  is  doing  ii^ustice  to  the  resolution  of  the 
House,  (which  I  dislike  on  many  accounts)  to 
strain  the  interpretation  of  it  to  this  extrava- 
canoe.  The  treaty-making  power  is  declared 
by  it  to  be  vested  exclusively  in  the  President 
and  Senate.  Will  any  man  in  his  senses  affirm 
that  it  can  be  a  treaty  before  it  has  any  binding 
force  or  obligation?  If  it  has  no  binding  force 
upon  us,  it  has  none  upon  Great  Britain.  Let 
candor  answer,  is  Great  Britain  free  from  any 
obligation  to  deliver  the  posts  in  June,  and  are 
we  willing  to  signify  to  her  that  we  think  so? 
Is  it  with  that  nation  a  question  of  mere  expe- 
diency or  inexpediency  to  do  it,  and  that,  too, 
even  after  we  have  done  all  that  depends  upon 
us  to  give  the  treaty  effect?  No  sober  man  be- 
lieves this.  No  one,  who  would  not  join  in 
eondemning  the  faithless  proceedings  of  that 
nation,  if  such  a  doctrine  should  be  avowed 
and  carried  into  practice— and  why  complain, 
if  Great  Britain  is  not  bound?    There  can  be 

*  Tlie  following  tre  the  resolntloiifl  moved  hy  Mr.  Blonnt, 
«f  North  Cwolinft,  to  whieh  Mr.  Ames  refers:  Re9olwd^ 
That  it  being  declared  bj  the  second  section  of  the  second 
artlelA  of  the  eonstitntlon,  **that  the  President  shaU  have 
power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
.  asake  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present 
eonev,**  the  Hooso  of  fiepresentatives  do  not  claim  any 
agcBcy  in  making  treaties;  bat  that  when  a  treaty  stipnlates 
TCgiUatlona  oa  any  of  the  snbjects  submitted  by  the  oonsti* 
totioa  to  the  power  of  Congress,  it  most  depend  for  its  ex- 
•eatloa,  as  to  snch  stipnlations,  on  a  law  or  laws  to  be  passed 
by  CoogresB,  and  it  is  the  constitutional  right  and  duty  of 
the  Hoose  of  Bepresentatives,  in  all  such  cases,  to  deliberate 
cm  tta  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  carrying  such  treaty 
Into  offset,  and  to  determine  and  act  thereon,  as  in  their 
JnAgMiint  nay  be  most  conducive  to  the  public  good. 

JtaoiMtf,  That  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  propriety  of  any 
^ypHcatioB  flrom  this  House  to  the  Executive  for  Inlbrmation 
dealrsd  by  them,  and  which  may  relate  to  any  constitutional 
ibMtifOW  of  the  House,  that  the  purposes  Ibr  which  such  in- 
ftcnatioa  nay  be  wanted,  or  to  which  the  same  may  be  ap- 
pIM,  ihoyd  ba  tteted  la  the  appUflBtioa 


no  breach  of  fidth  where  none  is  plighted.  I 
shall  be  told  that  she  is  bound.  Surely  it  fol- 
lows, that  if  she  is  bound  to  performance,  our 
nation  is  under  a  similar  obligation;  if  both 
parties  be  not  obliged,  neither  is  obliged,  it  is 
no  compact,  no  treaty.  This  is  a  dictate  of  law 
and  common  sense,  and  every  jury  in  the  coun- 
try has  sanctioned  it  on  oath. 

It  cannot  be  a  treaty  and  yet  no  treaty,  a 
bargain,  yet  no  promise ;  if  it  is  a  promise,  I  am 
not  to  read  a  lecture  to  show  why  an  honest 
man  will  keep  his  promise. 

The  reason  of  the  thing,  and  the  words  of 
the  resolution  of  the  House,  imply  that  the 
United  States  engage  their  good  faith  in  a 
treaty.  We  disclaim,  say  the  majority,  the 
treaty-making  power;  we  of  course  disclaim 
(they  ought  to  say)  every  doctrine  that  would 
put  a  negative  upon  the  doings  of  that  power. 
It  is  the  prerogative  of  folly  alone  to  maintain 
both  sides  of  a  proposition. 

Will  any  man  affirm  the  American  nation  is 
engaged  by  good  faith  to  the  British  nation; 
but  that  engagement  is  nothing  to  this  House? 
Such  a  man  is  not  to  be  reasoned  with.  Such 
a  doctrine  is  a  coat  of  mail,  that  would  turn 
the  edge  of  all  the  weapons  of  argument,  if 
they  were  sharper  than  a  sword.  Will  it  be 
imagined  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
President  are  mutually  bound  by  the  treaty, 
but  the  two  nations  are  free  ? 

It  is  one  thing  for  this  House  to  stand  in  a 
position  that  presents  an  opportunity  to  break 
the  faith  of  America,  and  another  to  establish 
a  princii)le  that  will  justify  the  deed. 

We  feel  less  repugnance  to  believe  that  any 
otlier  body  is  bound  by  obligation  than  our 
own.  There  is  not  a  man  hero  who  does  not 
say  that  Great  Britain  is  bound  by  treaty. 
Bring  it  nearer  home.  Is  the  Senate  bound? 
Just  as  much  as  the  House,  and  no  more.  Sup- 
pose the  Senate,  as  part  of  the  treaty  power, 
by  ratifying  a  treaty  on  Monday,  pledges  the 
public  faith  to  do  a  certain  act.  Then,  in  their 
ordinary  capacity  as  a  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  Senate  is  called  upon  on  Tuesday  to 
perform  that  act,  for  example,  an  appropria- 
tion of  money — ^is  the  Senate  (so  lately  under 
obligation)  now  free  to  agree  or  disagree  to  the 
act?  If  the  twenty  ratifying  senators  should 
rise  up  and  avow  these  principles,  saying,  we 
struggle  for  liberty,  we  will  not  be  ciphers, 
mere  puppets,  and  give  their  votes  accordingly, 
would  not  shame  blister  their  tongues,  would 
not  InfEuny  tingle  in  their  ears — would  not 
their  country,  which  they  had  insulted  and  dis- 
honored, though  it  should  be  silent  and  forgiv- 
ing, be  a  revolutionary  tribunal,  a  rack  on 
which  their  own  reflections  would  stretch 
them? 

This,  sir,  is  a' cause  that  would  be  dishonored 
and  betrayed,  if  I  contented  myself  with  ap- 
pealing only  to  the  understanding.  It  is  too 
cold,  and  its  processes  are  too  slow  for  the  oc- 
casion. I  desire  to  thank  God,  that  since  he 
has  ^ven  me  an  intellect  so  flEdlible,  he  has  im- 
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pressed  npon  me  an  instinct  that  is  sure.  On 
a  qnestion  of  shame  and  honor,  reasoning  is 
sometimes  oselcss,  and  worse.  I  feel  the  de- 
cision in  my  pulse— if  it  throws  no  light  npon 
the  brain,  it  kindles  a  fire  at  the  heart. 

It  is  not  easj  to  deny,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt,  that  a  treaty  imposes  an  obligation  on 
the  American  nation.  It  would  be  childish  to 
consider  the  President  and  Senate  obliged,  and 
the  nation  and  the  House  free.  What  is  the  obli- 
gation— perfect  or  imperfect  ?  If  perfect,  the  de- 
bate is  brought  to  a  conclusion.  If  imperfect, 
how  large  a  part  of  our  faith  is  pawned  ?  Is  half 
our  honor  ])ut  at  risk,  and  is  that  half  too  cheap 
to  be  redeemed  ?  How  long  has  this  hair-split- 
ting subdivision  of  good  faith  been  discovered, 
and  why  has  it  escaped  the  researches  of  the 
writers  on  the  law  of  nations  ?  Shall  we  add 
a  new  chapter  to  that .  law,  or  insert  this  doc- 
trine as  a  supplement  to,  or  more  properly  a 
repeal  of  the  ten  commandments  ? 

The  principles  and  the  example  of  the  British 
Parliament  have  been  alleged  to  coincide  with 
the  doctrine  of  those  who  deny  the  obligation 
of  the  treaty.  I  have  not  had  the  health  to 
make  very  laborious  researches  into  this  sub- 
ject. I  will,  however,  sketch  my  view  of  it. 
Several  instances  have  been  noticed,  but  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  is  the  only  one  that  seems  to 
be  at  all  applicable.  It  has  been  answered, 
that  the  conduct  of  Parliament  in  that  cele- 
brated example,  affords  no  sanction  to  our  re- 
fusal to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect.  The  obli- 
gation of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  has  been 
understood  to  depend  on  the  concurrence  of 
Parliament,  as  a  condition  to  its  becuniiug  of 
force.  If  that  opinion  should,  however,  ap- 
pear incorrect,  still  the  precedent  proves,  not 
that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  wanted  obligation, 
but  that  Parliament  disregarded  it;  a  proot^ 
not  of  the  constniction  of  the  treaty-making 
power,  but  of  the  violation  of  a  national  en- 
gagement. Admitting  still  further,  that  the 
Parliament  claimed  and  exercised  its  power, 
not  as  a  breach  of  faith,  but  as  a  matter  of 
constitutional  right,  I  reply,  that  the  analogy 
between  Parliament  and  Congress  totally  fails. 
The  nature  of  the  British  government  may  re- 
quire and  justify  a  course  of  proceeding  in  re- 
spect to  treaties,  that  is  unwarrantable  here. 

The  British  government  is  a  mixed  one.  The 
king,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  of  the  hierarchy, 
with  an  ample  civil  list,  hereditary,  unrespon- 
sible, and  possessing  the  prerogative  of  peace 
and  war,  may  be  properly  observed  with  some 
jealousy  in  respect  to  the  exercise  of  the  treaty- 
making  power.  It  seems,  and  perhaps  from  a 
spirit  of  caution  on  this  account,  to  be  their 
doctrine,  that  treaties  bind  the  nation,  but  are 
not  to  be  regarded  by  the  courts  of  law,  until 
laws  have  been  passed  conformably  to  them. 
Our  concurrence  has  expressly  regulated  the 
matter  differently.  The  concurrence  of  Parlia- 
ment is  necessary  to  treaties  becoming  laws  in 
Snglandf  gentlemen  saj ;  and  here  the  Senate, 
z«preMntlDg  the  Statea,  miiBt  concur  in  treaties. 


The  constitution  and  the  reason  of  the  oa8& 
make  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  as  effeotoai 
as  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  why  not? 
The  Senate  is  an  elective  body,  and  the  appro- 
bation of  a  majority  of  the  States  affords  the 
nation  as  ample  security  against  the  abuse  <^ 
the  treaty-making  power,  as  the  British  nation 
can  enjoy  in  the  control  of  Parliament. 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the  Par- 
liamentary doctrine  of  the  obligation  of  treatiea 
in  Great  Britain,  (and  perhaps  there  is  some,) 
there  is  none  in  their  books,  or  their  modem 
practice.  Blackstone  represents  treaties  as  of 
the  highest  obligation,  when  ratified  by  the 
king ;  and  for  almost  a  century,  there  has  been 
no  instance  of  opposition  by  Parliament  to  this 
doctrine.  Their  treaties  have  been  nniformlj 
carried  into  effect,  although  many  have  been 
ratified,  of  a  nature  most  obnoxious  to  party, 
and  have  produced  louder  clamor  than  we  have 
lately  witnessed.  The  example  of  England, 
therefore,  fairly  examined,  does  not  warrant,  it 
dissuades  us  from  a  negative  vote. 

Gentlemen  have  said,  with  spirit,  whaterer 
the  true  doctrine  of  our  constitution  may  be, 
Great  Britain  has  no  right  to  complain  or  to 
dictate  an  interpretation.  The  sense  of  the 
American  nation  as  to  the  treaty  power,  is  to 
be  received  by  all  foreign  nations.  This  is 
very  true  as  a  maxim ;  but  the  fact  is  against 
those  who  vouch  it.  The  sense  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation  is  not  as  the  vote  of  the  House  has 
declared  it.  Our  claim  to  some  agency  in 
giving  force  and  obligation  to  treaties,  is  beyond 
all  kind  of  controverHy  novel.  The  sense  of  the 
nation  is  probably  against  it.  The  sense  of  the 
government  certainly  is.  Tlio  President  denies 
it  on  constitutional  grounds,  and  therefore  can- 
not ever  accede  to  our  interpretation.  The 
Senate  ratified  the  treaty,  and  cannot  without 
dishonor  adopt  it,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show. 
Where  then  do  they  find  the  proof  that  this  is 
the  American  sense  of  the  treaty-making  now- 
er,  which  is  to  silence  the  murmurs  of  Great 
Britain?  Is  it  because  a  majority  of  two  or 
three,  or  at  most,  of  four  or  five  of  this  House, 
will  reject  the  treaty  ?  Is  it  thus  the  sense  of 
our  nation  is  to  be  recognized?  Our  govern- 
ment may  thus  be  stopped  in  its  movements— 
a  struggle  for  power  may  thus  commence,  and 
the  event  of  the  conflict  may  decide  who  is  the 
victor,  and  the  quiet  possessor  of  the  treaty 
power.  But  at  present  it  is  beyond  all  credi- 
bility that  our  vote,  by  a  bare  majority,  shoold 
be  believed  to  do  any  thing  better  than  to  em- 
bitter our  divisions,  and  to  tear  up  the  settled 
foundations  of  our  departments. 

If  the  obligation  of  a  treaty  be  complete,  I 
am  aware  that  cases  sometimes  exist  which 
will  justify  a  nation  in  refusing  a  complianoe. 
Are  our  liberties,  gentlemen  demand,  to  be  bar- 
tered away  by  a  treaty — and  is  there  no  reme- 
dy? Tliere  is.  Extremes  are  not  to  be  sup- 
posed, but  when  they  happen,  they  make  the 
law  for  themselves.  No  such  extreme  can  be 
pretended  in  this  instance,  and  if  it  existed, 
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tlkt  ttiithority  it  would  ocmfer  to  throw  off  the 
oUigitioii,  would  rest  where  the  ohUgatkm  it- 
mitt  resides — in  the  iistion.  This  House  is  not 
the  BStion — it  is  not  the  whole  delegated  an- 
thoritj  of  the  nation.  Being  onl j  a  part  of 
that  aathoritj,  its  right  to  act  fbr  the  whole 
■oeistj  obnooslj  depoids  on  the  ooncurrenoe 
of  the  other  two  hranehest  If  the j  refiise  to 
coooiur,  a  treatj.  onoe  made,  remains  in  fall 
fiuree,  although  a  oreaoh  on  thepart  of  a  foreign 
nation  would  confer  upon  our  own  a  right  to 
Ibribear  the  execution.  I  repeat  it^  even  in 
that  case  the  act  <^  this  House  cannot  be  ad- 
iBJttinl  as  the  act  of  the  nation,  and  if  the  Presi- 
dsBt  and  Senate  should  not  concur,  the  treaty 
would  be  obligatorj. 

I  pot  a  case  that  will  notfUl  to  produce  oon- 
▼letkML  Our  treaty  with  France  engages  that 
free  bottoms  shall  make  free  goods,  and  how 
has  it  been  kept?  As  such  engagements  will 
ever  be  in  time  of  war.  France  has  set  it  aside, 
and  pleads  imperious  necessity.  We  have  no 
naiy  to  enforce  the  observance  of  such  articles, 
and  paper  barriers  are  weak  against  the  vio- 
lence of  those  who^are  on  the  scramble  for  ene- 
mies' goods  on  the  high  seas.  The  breach  of 
ahy  article  of  a  treaty  by  one  nation  gives  an 
undoubted  right  to  the  other  to  renoonce  the 
whole  treaty.  But  has  one  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment that  right,  or  must  it  reside  wiUi  the 
whole  authority  of  the  nation?  What  if  the 
Senate  should  resolve  that  the  French  treaty  is 
brtdcen,  and  therefore  null  and  of  no  effect? 
The  answer  ]b  obvious,  you  would  deny  their 
sde  authority.  That  branch  of  the  legislature 
has  equal  power  in  this  regard  with  the  House 
of  Representatives.  One  branch  alone  cannot 
express  the  will  of  the  nation. 

A  right  to  annul  a  treaty  because  a  foreign 
nation  has  broken  its  articles,  is  only  like  the 
ease  d  a  sufficient  cause  to  repeal  a  law.  In 
both  cases  the  branches  of  our  government 
must  concur  in  the  orderly  way,  or  the  law  and 
the  treaty  will  remain. 

The  very  cases  supposed  by  ihy  adversaries 
in  this  argument,  conclude  agunst  themselves. 
They  wifl  persist  in  confounding  ideas  that 
ahonld  be  kept  distinct,  they  will  suppose  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  no  power  un- 
less it  has  all  power.  The  House  is  nothing  if 
it  be  not  the  whole  government — the  nation. 

On  every  hypothesis,  therefore,  tiie  condu- 
aion  is  not  to  be  resliited;  we  are  either  to 
•xecnte  this  treaty,  or  break  our  faiUL 

To  expatiate  on  the  value  of  public  futh  may 
paas  with  some  men  for  declamation — to  such 
men  I  have  notlung  to  say.  To  others  I  will 
nige— can  any  circumstance  mark  upcm  a  peo- 
ple more  turpitude  and  debasement?  Oan  any 
thing  tend  more  to  make  men  think  them- 
aelves  mean,  or  degrade  to  a  lower  point  Iheir 
estimation  of  virtue,  and  their  standard  of  ac- 
tion? 

It  would  not  merely  demoralize  manlond,  it 
tends  to  break  all  the  ligaments  of  society,  to 
diMolve  that  mysterious  oharm  which  attracts 
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individuals  to  the  nation,  and  to  inspire  in  its 
stead  a  repulsive  sense  of  shame  and  diflffust 

What  is  patriotism  ?  Is  it  a  narrow  anectU«i 
for  the  spot  where  a  man  was  bom  ?  Are  the 
very  clods  where  we  tread  entitled  to  this  ar- 
dent preference  because  they  are  greener?  No, 
sir,  this  is  not  the  character  of  the  virtue,  and  it 
soars  higher  for  its  object  It  is  an  extended 
self-love,  mingling  with  all  the  enjoyments  of 
life,  and  twisting  itself  with  the  minutest  fila- 
ments of  the  heart  It  is  thus  we  obey  the 
laws  of  society,  because  they  are  Uie  la^  of 
virtue.  In  their  authority  we  see,  not  the  array 
of  force  and  terror,  but  the  venerable  image  of 
our  country's  honor.  Every  good  citizen  nu^ea 
that  honor  his  own,  and  cherishes  It  not  only 
as  precious,  but  as  sacred.  He  is  wiUing  to 
risk  his  life  in  its  defence,  and  is  conscious  that 
be  gains  protection  while  he  gives  it  For, 
what  rights  of  a  citizen  will  be  deemed  invio- 
lable when  a  state  renounces  the  principles  that 
constitute  their  security?  Or  if  his  life  should 
not  be  invaded,  what  would  its  eigoyments  be 
in  a  country  odious  in  the  eyes  of  strangers  and 
dishonored  in  his  own?  Could  he  look  with 
affection  and  veneration  to  such  a  country  as 
his  parent?  The  sense  of  having  one  would 
die  within  him ;  he  would  blush  for  his  patriot- 
ism, if  be  retained  any,  and  justly,  for  it  would 
be  a  vice.  He  would  be  a  bai^ished  man  in  his 
native  land. 

I  see  no  exception  to  the  respect  that  is  paid 
among  nations  to  the  law  of  good  faith.  If 
there  are  cases  in  this  enlightened  period  when 
it  is  violated,  there  are  none  when  it  is  decried. 
It  is  the  philosophy  of  politics,  the  religion  of 
governments.  It  is  observed  by  barbarians — 
a  whiff  of  tobacco  smoke,  or  a  string  of  beads, 
gives  not  merely  binding  force,  but  sanctity  to 
treaties.  I^ven  in  Algiers,  a  truce  may  be 
bought  for  money,  bat  when  ratified,  even 
Algiers  is  too  wise,  or  too  just,  to  disown  and 
annul  its  obligation.  Thns  we  see,  neither  the 
ignorance  of  savages,  nor  the  principles  of  an 
association  for  piracy  and  rapine,  permit  a 
nation  to  despise  its  engagements.  If^  sir, 
there  could  be  a  resurrection  from  the  foot  of 
the  gallows,  if  the  victims  of  justice  could  live 
again,  collect  together  and  form  a  society,  they 
would,  however  loath,  soon  find  themselves 
obliged  to  make  justice,  that  justice  under 
which  they  fell,  the  fdndamental  law  of  their 
state.  They  would  perceive  it  was  their  in- 
terest to  make  others  respect,  and  they  would 
therefore  soon  pay  some  respect  themselves  to 
the  obligations  of  good  faith. 

It  is  painful,  I  hope  it  is  superfluous,  to  make 
even  the  supposition,  that  America  should  fur- 
nirii  die  occasion  of  this  opprobrium.  No,  let 
me  not  even  imagine,  that  a  republican  govern- 
ment, sprung,  as  our  own  is,  from  a  people 
enlightened  and  uncorrupted,  a  government 
whose  origin  is  right,  and  wh^se  daily  disci- 
pline is  duty,  can,  upon  solemn  debate,  make 
its  option  to  be  faithless— can  dare  to  act  what 
despots  dare  not  avow,  what  our  own  example 
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evinces,  the  states  of  Barbary  are  unsuspected 
ofl  No,  let  me  rather  make  the  supposition, 
that  Great  Britain  refuses  to  execute  the  treaty, 
after  we  have  done  every  thing  to  carry  it  into 
effect  Is  there  any  language  of  reproach  pun- 
gent enough  to  express  your  commentary  on 
die  fact?  What  would  you  sav,  or  rather, 
what  would  you  not  say?  Would  you  not  tell 
them,  wherever  an  Englishman  might  travel, 
shame  would  stick  to  him — he  wovdd  disown 
his  country.  You  would  exclaim,  England, 
proud  of  your  wealth,  and  arrogant  in  the  pos- 
session of  power — blush  for  these  distinctions, 
which  become  the  vehicles  of  your  dishonor. 
Sudi  a  nation  might  truly  say  to  corruption, 
thou  art  my  father,  and  to  the  worm,  thou  art 
my  mother  and  my  sister.  We  should  say  of  such 
a  race  of  men,  their  name  is  a  heavier  burden 
than  their  debt. 

I  can  scarcely  persuade  myself  to  believe, 
that  the  consideration  I  have  suggested  requires 
the  aid  of  any  auxiliary.  Butj  unfortunately, 
auxiliary  arguments  are  at  hand.  Five  millions 
of  dollars,  and  probably  more,  on  tlie  score  of 
spoliations  committed  on  our  commerce,  depend 
upon  the  treaty.  The  treaty  offers  the  only 
prospect  of  indemnity.  Such  redress  is  promised 
as  the  merchants  place  some  confidence  in. 
Will  you  interpose  and  frustrate  that  hope, 
leaving  to  many  families  nothing  but  beggary 
and  despair?  It  is  a  smooth  proceeding  to  take 
a  vote  in  this  body:  it  takes  less  than  half  an 
hour  to  call  the  yeas  and  nays  and  reject  the 
treaty.  But  what  is  the  effect  of  it?  What, 
but  this :  the  very  men,  formerly  so  loud  for 
redress;  such  fierce  champions,  that  even  to 
ask  for  justice  was  too  mean  and  too  slow,  now 
turn  their  capricious  fury  upon  the  sufferers, 
and  say,  by  their  vote,  to  them  and  their  fami- 
lies, no  longer  eat  bread ;  petitioners,  go  home 
and  starve,  we  cannot  satisfy  your  wrongs  and 
our  resentments. 

Will  you  pay  the  sufferers  out  of  the  trea- 
sury ?  No.  The  answer  was  given  two  years 
ago,  and  appears  on  our  journals.  Will  you 
give  them  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  to  pay 
themselves  by  force?  No,  Uiat  is  war.  Besides, 
it  would  bo  an  opportunity  for  those  who  have 
already  lost  much  to  lose  more.  Will  you  go 
to  war  to  avenge  their  iiyury  ?  If  you  do,  the 
war  will  leave  you  no  money  to  indemnify 
them.  If  it  sliould  be  unsuccessful,  you  will 
aggravate  existing  evils;  if  successful,  your 
enemy  will  have  no  treasure  left  to  give  our 
merchants :  the  first  losses  will  be  oo^ounded 
with  much  greater  and  be  forgotten.  At  the 
end  of  a  war  there  must  be  a  negotiation,! 
which  is  the  very  point  we  have  already  guned; 
and  why  relinquish  it?  And  who  will  be  con- 
fident that  the  terms  of  the  negotiation,  after  a 
desolating  war,  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
another  House  of  Representatives  than  the 
treaty  before  us.  Members  and  opinions  may 
be  so  change<l,  that  the  treaty  would  then  be 
rejected  for  being  what  the  present  minority 
aay  it  should  be.    Whether  we  shall  go  on 


maldng  treaties  and  refusing  to  execute  theoi, 
I  know  not  Of  this  I  am  certain,  it  will  be 
very  difiScult  to  exercise  the  trei^-makkig 
power  on  the  new  principles,  with  much  repa- 
tation  or  advantage  to  the  country. 

The  refasal  of  tne  posts,  O^^evitable  if  we  re- 
ject  the  treaty,)  is  a  measure  too  decisive  in  its 
nature  to  be  neutral  in  its  consequences.  From 
great  causes  we  are  to  look  for  great  effiMta. 
A  plain  and  obvious  one  will  be,  the  price  ol 
the  western  lands  will  falL  Settlers  will  not 
choose  to  fix  their  habitation  on  a  field  ol 
battle.  Those  who  talk  so  much  of  the  interest 
of  the  United  States,  should  calculate  hew 
deeply  it  would  be  affected  by  reieotiiig  Hht 
treaty;  how  vast  a  tract  of  wild  land  will 
almost  cease  to  be  property.  This  loss,  let  ii 
be  observed,  will  fall  upon  a  ftmd  expresdj 
devoted  to  sbik  the  national  debt  What^  Uien,. 
are  we  called  upon  to  do  ?  However  the  form 
of  the  vote  and  the  protestations  of  many  may 
disguise  the  proceeding,  our  resolution  is  m 
substance,  and  it  deserves  to  wear  the  tiUe  of  a 
resolution  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  westeni 
lands  and  the  discharge  of  the  public  debt 

Will  the  tendency  to  Indian  hostilities  be 
contested  by  any  one?  Experience  gives  the 
answer.  The  frontiers  were  scourged  with  war 
till  the  negotiation  with  Great  Britain  was  fkt 
advanced,  and  tiien  the  state  of  hostility  ceased. 
Perhaps  the  public  agents  of  both  nations  are 
innocent  of  fomenting  the  Indian  war,  and  per- 
haps they  are  not  We  ought  not,  however,  to 
expect  that  neighboring  nations,  highly  irritsSted 
against  each  other,  will  neglect  the  fiiendship 
of  the  savages ;  the  traders  will  gain  an  infln- 
ence  and  will  abuse  it;  and  who  is  ignorant 
that  their  passions  are  easily  raised,  and  hardlv 
restrained  from  violence  ?  Their  situation  wm 
oblige  them  to  choose  between  this  country 
and  Great  Britain,  in  case  the  treaty  should  be 
rejected.  They  will  not  be  our  friends,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  friends  of  our  enemies. 

But  am  I  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  proving 
this  point?  Certainly  the  very  men  who 
charged  the  Indian  war  on  the  detention  of  tiie 
posts,  will  call  for  no  other  proof  than  the  re- 
cital of  their  own  speeches.  It  is  remembered 
with  what  emphasis,  with  what  acrimony,  they 
expatiated  on  the  burden  of  taxes,  and  the 
drain  of  blood  and  treasure  into  the  western 
country^  consequence  of  Britain^s  holding  the 
posts.  Until  the  posts  are  restored,  they  ex- 
claimed, the  treasury  and  the  frontiers  mnst 
bleed. 

If  any,  agunst  all  these  proofs,  should  main- 
tain that  the  peace  with  the  Indians  will  be 
stable  without  the  posts,  to  them  I  will  urge 
another  reply.    From  arguments  calculated  to 

E reduce  conviction,  I  will  appeal  directly  to  the 
earts  of  those  who  hear  me,  and  ask,  whether 
it  is  not  already  planted  tiiere?  I  resort 
especially  to  the  convictions  of  the  western 
gentie'men,  whether,  supposing  no  posts  and  no 
treaty,  the  settlers  wul  remain  in  security? 
Oan  they  take  it  upon  them  to  say  that  an  In- 
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dian  peace,  under  these  drciimstanoeB,  will 
prove  firm  ?  No,  sir,  it  will  not  be  peace,  but 
1^ sword:  it  will  be  no  better  than  a  lore  to 
draw  Tiotims  within  the  reach  of  the  toma- 
hawk. 

On  this  theme  my  emotions  are  nnntterable. 
If  I  oonld  find  words  for  them,  if  mj  powers 
bore  anj  proportion  to  my  zeal,  I  would  swell 
my  voice  to  such  a  note  of  remonstrance,  it 
should  reach  every  log^hoose  beyond  the  moun- 
tainsL  I  woidd  say  to  the  inhabitants,  Wake 
fromyonr  fidse  secnrity;  yonr  crael  dangers, 
yonr  more  cmel  i4>prehen8ions  are  soon  to  be 
renewed:  the  wounds,  yet  unhealed,  are  to  be 
torn  open  again;  in  the  day  time  your  path 
tfarongn  the  woods  will  be  ambui^ed ;  the 
darkness  of  midnight  will  glitter  with  the  blaze 
of  yoor  dwellings.  Ton  are  a  father — ^the  blood 
of  yoor  sons  sludl  fatten  your  corn-fields :  you 
are  a  mother — the  warwhoop  shall  wake  the 
sleep  of  the  cradle. 

On  this  subject  you  need  not  suspect  any  de- 
ception on  your  feelings.  It  is  a  spectacle  of 
horror  which  cannot  be  overdrawn.  If  you 
have  nature  in  your  hearts,  it  will  speak  a  lan- 
guage, compared  with  which  all  1  have  said  or 
can  sav  will  be  poor  and  frigid. 

Will  it  be  whispered  that  the  treaty  has 
made  me  a  new  champion  for  the  protection  of 
the  frontiers  f  It  is  known  that  my  voice  as 
well  as  vote  have  been  uniformly  given  in  con- 
formity with  the  ideas  I  have  expressed.  Pro- 
tection is  the  right  of  the  frontiers ;  it  is  our 
dn^to  ^ve  it. 

Who  will  accuse  me  of  wandering  out  of  the 
subject  ?  Who  will  say  that  I  exaggerate  the 
tendencies  of  our  measures  ?  Will  any  one  an- 
swer by  a  sneer,  that  all  .this  is  idle  preaching? 
Will  any  one  deny  that  we  are  bound,  and  I 
would  hope  to  good  purpose,  by  the  most  solemn 
sanctions  of  duty  for  tiie  vote  we  give  ?  Are 
des^ts  alone  to  be  reproached  for  unfeeling  in- 
difference to  the  tears  and  blood  of  their  sub- 
jects ?  Are  republicans  unresponsible  ?  Have 
the  principles,  on  which  you  ground  the  re- 
proach upon  cabinets  and  kings,  no  practical 
influence,  no  binding  force  ?  £re  they  merely 
themes  of  idle  declamation,  introduced  to  deco- 
rate the  morality  of  a  new^aper  essay,  or  to 
furnish  pretty  topics  of  harangue  from  Uie  win- 
dows 01^  that  State-house  ?  I  trust  it  is  neither 
too  presumptuous  nor  too  late  to  ask :  Oan  you 
put  the  dearest  interests  of  society  at  risk  with- 
out guilt  and  without  remorse  ? 

It  is  vain  to  offer  as  an  excuse,  that  public 
men  are  not  to  be  reproached  for  the  evito  that 
may  hi^pen  to  ensue  firom  their  measures. 
This  is  very  true,  where  they  are  unforeseen 
or  inevitable.  Those  I  have  depicted  are  not 
unforeseen ;  they  are  so  far  firom  inevitable,  we 
are  going  to  bring  them  into  being  by  our  vote. 
We  choose  the  conseqnences,  and  become  as 
justly  answerable  for  tnem  as  for  the  measure 
that  we  know  will  produce  them. 

By  rejecting  the  posts,  we  li^t  the  savage 
fires^  we  bind  the  vietiina.  This  day  we  under- 


take to  render  aocoont  to  the  widows  and  or- 
phans whom  our  decision  will  make,  to  the 
wretches  that  will  be  roasted  at  the  stake,  to 
our  country,  and  I  do  not  deem  it  too  serious 
to  say,  to  COTsdenoe  and  to  God.  We  are  an- 
swerable, and  if  duty  be  any  thing  more  than 
a  word  of  imposture,  if  conscience  be  not  a  bug- 
bear, we  are  preparing  to  make  ourselves  as 
wretched  as  our  oount^. 

There  is  no  mistake  in  this  case,  there  can 
be  none.  Experience  has  already  been  the  pro- 
fit of  events,  and  the  cries  of  our  future  victims 
have  already  reached  us.  The  western  inhab- 
itants are  not  a  silent  and  uncomplaining 
sacrifice.  The  voice  of  humanity  issues  from 
the  shade  of  their  wilderness.  It  exclaims,  that 
while  one  hand  is  held  up  to  reject  this  trealy, 
the  other  grasps  a  tomahawk.  It  summons  our 
imagination  to  the  scenes  that  will  open.  It  is 
no  great  effort  of  the  imagination  to  conceive, 
that  events  so  near  are  weady  begun.  I  can 
fancy  that  I  listen  to  the  yells  of  savage  ven- 
geance, and  the  shrieks  of  torture.  Already 
they  seem  to  sigh  in  the  west  wind — already 
they  mingle  with  every  echo  from  the  moun- 
tains. 

It  is  not  the  part  of  prudence  to  be  inatten- 
tive to  the  tendencies  of  measures.  Where 
there  is  any  ground  to  fear  that  these  will  be 
pernicious,  wisdom  and  duty  forbid  that  we 
should  underrate  them.  If  we  reject  the  treaty, 
will  our  peace  be  as  safe  as  if  we  executed  it 
with  good  faith  ?  I  do  honor  to  the  intrepid 
spirit  of  those  who  say  it  will.  It  was  formerly 
understood  to  constitute  the  excellence  of  a 
man^s  faith  to  believe  without  evidence  and 
against  it 

But  as  opinions  on  this  article  are  changed, 
and  we  are  called  to  act  for  our  country,  it  be- 
comes us  to  explore  the  dangers  that  will  at- 
tend its  peace,  and  to  avoid  them  if  we  can. 

Few  of  us  here,  and  fewer  still  in  proportion 
of  our  constituents,  will  doubt,  that,  by  reject- 
ing, all  those  dangers  will  be  aggravated. 

The  idea  of  war  is  treated  as  a  bugbear. 
This  levity  is  at  least  unseasonable,  and  most 
of  all  unbecoming  some  who  resort  to  it 

Who  has  forgotten  the  philippics  of  1794? 
The  cry  then  was  reparation — ^no  envoy — ^no 
treaty — no  tedious  delays.  Now,  it  seems,  the 
passion  subsides,  or  at  least  the  hurry  to  satisfy 
it  Great  Britain,  say  they,  will  not  wage  war 
upon  us. 

In  1794^  it  was  urged  by  those,  who  now  say, 
no  war,  that  if  we  Imilt  frigates,  or  resisted  the 
piracies  of  Algiers,  we  could  not  expect  peace. 
Now  they  give  excellent  comfort  truly.  Great 
Britain  has  seized  our  vessels  and  cargoes  to 
the  amount  of  millions ;  she  holds  the  posts ; 
she  interrupts  our  trade,  say  they,  as  a  neutral 
nation ;  and  these  gentlemen,  formerly  so  fierce 
for  redress,  assure  ns,  in  terms  of  the  sweetest 
ccmsolation,  Great  Britain  will  bear  all  this 
patiently.  But  let  me  ask  the  late  championa 
of  our  rights,  will  our  nation  bear  it?  Let 
others  exult  because  the  aggressor  will  let  our 
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wrongs  deep  for  ever.  Will  it  add,  it  is  mj 
dut  J  to  ask,  to  the  patience  and  qniet  of  onr 
dtizens  to  see  their  ri^^ti  abandoned!  Will 
not  the  disappointment  of  their  hopes,  so  long 
patronized  by  the  govemment,  now  in  the  crisis 
of  their  being  resized,  convert  all  their  pas- 
sions into  farj  and  desp>air  f 

Are  the  posts  to  remain  for  erer  in  the  pos- 
session of  Great  Britain  f  Let  those  who  r^eot 
them,  when  the  treat  j  offers  them  to  onr  hands, 
saj,  if  they  choose,  thej  are  of  no  importance. 
If  the  J  are,  will  thej  take  them  by  force! 
The  argoment  I  am  nrg^ig,  would  then  come 
to  a  point.  To  nse  force  is  war.  To  talk  of 
treaty  again  is  too  absnrd.  Posts  and  redress 
most  come  from  yolnntary  good  wiU,  treaty 
or  war. 

The  conclusion  is  plain,  if  the  state  of  peace 
shall  continue,  so  will  the  British  possesrion  of 
the  posts. 

Look  again  at  this  state  of  things.  On  the 
sea-coast,  vast  losses  uncompensated:  on  the 
frontier,  Indian  war,  actual  encroachment  on 
our  territory :  every  where  discontent — ^resent- 
ments tenfold  more  fierce  because  they  will  be 
impotent  and  humbled :  national  scorn  and 
abasement 

The  disputes  of  the  old  treaty  of  1788,  being 
left  to  rankle,  will  revive  the  almost  extin- 
guished animosities  of  that  period.  Wars,  in 
all  countries,  and  most  of  all  in  such  as  are  free, 
arise  from  the  impetuosity  of  the  public  feel- 
ings. The  despotism  of  Turkey  is  otten  obliged 
by  clamor,  to  unsheathe  the  sword.  War  might 
perhaps  be  delayed,  but  could  not  be  prevented. 
The  causes  of  it  would  remdn,  would  be  aggra- 
vated, would  be  multiplied,  and  soon  become 
intolerable.  More  captures,  more  impressments 
would  swell  the  list  of  our  wrongs,  and  the  cur- 
rent of  our  rage.  I  make  no  calculation  of  the 
arts  of  those,  whose  employment  it  has  been, 
on  former  occasions,  to  fan  the  fire.  I  say  no- 
thing of  the  foreign  money  and  emissaries  that 
might  foment  the  spirit  of  hostility,  because  the 
state  of  things  will  naturally  run  to  violence. 
With  less  than  their  former  exertion,  they 
would  be  successful. 

Will  our  government  be  able  to  temper  and 
restrain  the  turbulence  of  such  a  crisis  ?  The 
government,  alas,  will  be  in  no  capacity  to  gov- 
ern. A  divided  people— 4md  divided  councils  I 
Shall  we  cherish  the  spirit  of  peace,  or  show 
the  energies  of  war  ?  Shall  we  make  our  ad- 
versary afraid  of  our  strength,  or  dispose  him, 
by  the  measures  of  resentment  and  broken 
faith,  to  respect  our  rights?  Do  gentlemen 
rely  on  the  state  of  peace  because  both  nations 
wUl  be  worse  disposed  to  keep  it ;  because  in- 

Sries,  and  insults  still  harder  to  endure,  will 
mutually  offered  ? 

Such  a  state  of  things  will  exist,  if  we  should 
long  avoid  ^ar,  as  will  be  worse  than  war. 
Peace  without  security,  accumulation  of  ii\]ury 
witiiout  redress,  or  the  hope  of  it,  resentment 
against  the  aggressor,  contempt  for  oorselves, 
infteatine  discord  ana  aoardhy.    Worse  than 


this  need  not  be  apprehended,  for  if  worae  oodd 
happen,  anarchy  would  bring  it  la  this  ib% 
peace,  gentlemen  undertake  with  anch  ftariaai 
confidence  to  maintain  f  is  this  the  station  of 
American  ^gnity,  which  tiie  hi^-spirited 
champions  of  our  national  indOT>eiMence  and 
honor  could  endure— nay,  which  th^  are 
anxious  and  almost  violent  to  aeize  ^  the 
oountryf  What  is  there  in  the  treaty,  thai 
could  humble  us  so  low  f  Are  ibej  the  mea 
to  swallow  their  resentments,  who  so  lately 
were  choking  with  them!  If  in  the  case  con- 
templated  by  them,  it  diould  be  peace,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare  it  ought  not  to  be 
peace. 

Is  tiiere  any  thing  in  the  proepeet  of  the  in- 
terior state  of  the  country,  to  encourage  ua  to 
aggravate  the  dangers  of  a  war  f  Would  not 
the  shock  of  that  evil  produce  another,  and 
shake  down  the  feeble  and  then  unbraced 
structure  of  our  government!  Is  this  a  ohi-> 
mera  f  Is  it  going  off  the  ground  of  matter  of 
fact  to  say,  the  rejection  of  the  appropriation 
proceeds  upon  the  doctrine  of  a  civil  war  of  the 
departments?  Two  branches  have  ratified  a 
treaty,  and  we  are  going  to  set  it  aside.  How 
is  this  disorder  in  the  machine  to  be  rectified  f 
While  it  exists,  its  movements  must  stop,  and 
when  we  talk  of  a  remedy,  is  that  any  other 
than  the  formidable  one  of  a  revolutionary  in- 
terposition of  the  people?  And  Ib  this,  in  the 
Juogment  even  of  my  opposers,  to  execute,  to 
preserve  the  constitution  and  the  public  order? 
Is  this  tbe  state  of  hazard,  if  not  of  convuhtoi, 
which  they  can  have  the  courage  to  contem- 
plate and  to  brave,  or  beyond  which  their 
penetration  can  reach  and  see  the  issue  ?  Ther 
seem  to  believe,  and  they  act  as  if  they  believed, 
that  our  union,  our  peace,  our  liberty  are  in- 
vulnerable and  immortal — as  if  our  happy  state 
was  not  to  be  disturbed  by  our  dissensions, 
and  that  we  are  not  capable  of  falling  from  it 
by  our  unworthiness.  Some  of  them  have  no 
doubt  better  nerves  and  better  discernment 
than  mine.  They  can  see  the  bright  aspects 
and  happy  consequences  of  all  this  array  of 
horrors.  They  can  see  intestine  discords,  our 
government  disorganized,  our  wrongs  aggra- 
vated, multiplied  and  unredressed,  peace  with 
dishonor,  or  war  without  Justice,  union,  or  re- 
sources, in  '*  the  calm  lights  of  mild  philos- 
ophy." 

But  whatever  they  may  anticipate  as  the 
next  measure  of  prudence  and  safety,  they 
have  explained  notning  to  the  House.  After 
rqjectin£^  the  treaty,  what  is  to  be  the  next 
step?  They  must  have  foreseen  what  ought  to 
be  done,  they  have  doubtless  resolved  what  to 
propose.  Why,  then,  are  they  silent?  Dare 
they  not  avow  their  plan  of  conduct,  or  do 
they  wait  till  our  progress  towards  conftision 
shall  guide  them  in  forming  it? 

Let  me  cheer  the  mind,  weary,  no  doubt,  and 
ready  to  despond  on  this  prospect,  by  present- 
ing another,  which  it  is  yet  in  our'  power  to 
realize.    Is  it  possible  for  a  real  American  to 
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kok  at  the  prosperity  of  this  oonntry  without 
tome  desire  for  its  oontinnanoe.  without  some  re- 
spect for  the  measures  which,  manj  will  ssj. 
prodnced,  and  all  will  confess,  have  preserved  itr 
inil  he  not  foel  some  dread  that  a  change  of 
sjstem  wiU  rererse  the  scene!  The  well- 
groonded  fears  of  oar  citizens  in  1794^  were 
removed  bj  the  treatj,  bat  are  not  forgotten. 
Tliea  thej  deemed  war  neaiij  ineyitabie,  and 
woidd  not  this  a4}astment  haye  been  consider- 
ed, at  that  dajy  as  a  happj  esci^  from  the 
cslandtjf  The  great  interest  and  the  general 
desire  ii  oar  people,  was  to  ei\joj  the  advan- 
tages of  neatralitj.  This  instroment,  however 
minrepresented,  affords  America  that  inesti- 
mabto  seeoiitv.  The  canses  of  oar  dispates  are 
either  cot  op  dj  the  roots,  or  referred  to  a  new 
negotiation  after  the  end  of  the  Earopean  war. 
Tms  was  gaining  everj  thing,  becanse  it  con- 
firmed omr  nentralitj,  bj  which  oar  citizens  are 
I^Sning  everj  thing.  This  alone  woald  jastiiy 
the  eoffagements  of  the  government  For, 
when  toe  fierj  vn>or8  of  the  war  lowered  in 
liie  skirts  of  oar  norizon,  all  oar  wishes  were 
eonoentred  in  this  one,  tiiat  we  mi^t  escape 
the  desolation  of  the  storm.  This  treatj,  like 
a  rainbow  on  the  edge  of  the  dead,  marked  to 
our  ejes  the  space  where  it  was  raging,  and  af- 
foi^ded,  at  the  same  time,  the  sure  prognostic  of 
Cdr  weather.  If  we  reject  it,  the  vivid  colors 
win  grow  pale,  it  will  be  a  baleful  meteor,  por- 
tending tempest  and  war. 

Let  us  not  hesitate,  then,  to  agree  to  the  ap- 
propriation to  carry  it  into  faithfdl  execution. 
xhos  we  shall  save  the  futh  of  our  nation,  se- 
eore  its  peace,  .and  diffuse  the  spirit  of  confi- 
dence and  enterprise,  that  will  augment  its 
prosperity.  The  progress  of  wealth  and  im- 
provement is  wonderful,  and  some  will  think, 
too  rapid.  The  field  for  exertion  is  fruitful  and 
vast)  and  if  peace  and  good  government  should 
be  preserved,  the  acquisitions  of  our  citizens 


are  not  so  pleasing  as  the  proo&  of  their  indua- 
Ut,  as  the  instruments  of  their  future  success. 
The  rewards  of  exertion  go  to  augment  its 
power.  Profit  is  every  hour  becomii^  capitsL 
The  vast  crop  of  our  neutrality  is  all  seed- 
wheat,  and  is  sown  again  to  swell,  almost  be- 
yond calculation,  the  future  harvest  of  pros- 
perity. "And  in  this  proffress,  what  seems  to 
be  fiction  is  found  to  fall  short  of  experience. 

I  rose  to  speak  under  impressions  that  I 
would  have  resisted  if  I  could.  Those  who 
see  me  will  believe,  that  the  reduced  state  <rf 
my  health  has  unfitted  me,  almost  equally,  for 
much  exertion  of  body  or  mind.  Unprepared 
for  debate,  by  careful  refiection  in  my  retire- 
ment, or  by  lonff  attention  here,  I  thought  the 
resolution  I  had  taken  to  sit  silent,  was  im- 
posed by  necessity,  and  would  cost  me  no  effort 
to  maintain.  Witii  a  mind  thus  vacant  of  ideas, 
and  sinking,  as  I  really  am,  under  a  sense  of 
weakness,  1  imagined  the  very  desire  of  speak- 
ing was  extinguished  by  the  persuasion  that  I 
hiM  nothing  to  say.  Tet  when  I  come  to  the 
moment  of  deciding  the  vote,  I  start  back  with 
dread  from  the  edge  of  the  pit  into  which  we 
are  plunging.  In  my  view,  even  the  minutes  I 
have  spent  in  expostulation  have  their  value, 
because  they  protract  the  crisis,  and  the  short 
period  in  which  alone  we  may  resolve  to  es- 
cape it. 

I  have  thus  been  led  by  my  feelings  to  ipeak 
more  at  length  than  I  had  intended.  Yet  I 
have,  perhi^s,  as  littie  personal  interest  in  the 
event  as  any  one  here.  There  is,  I  believe,  no 
member  who  will  not  think  his  chance  to  be 
a  witness  of  the  consequences  greater  than 
mine.  I^  however,  the  vote  should  pass  to 
reject,  and  a  spirit  should  rise,  as  it  will,  with 
the  public  disorders,  to  make  conftision  worse 
confounded,  even  I,  slender  and  almost  broken 
as  my  hold  upon  life  is,  may  outlive  the  govern- 
ment and  constitution  of  my  country. 


JOHN  RUTLEDGE. 

About  the  year  1785,  Doctor  John  Batledge  and  his  brother  arriyed  in  South  Oarolina,  where 
thej  oommenoed  the  practice  of  their  profesaions ;  one  as  a  physician,  the  other  as  a  ooonaeUor 
and  advocate  at  law.  Dr.  Rntledge  was  nuirried  to  Miss  Hext,  who  in  the  fifteenth  jear  of  her 
age  gave  birth  to  the  illostrions  snbject  of  this  memoir.  Shortly  after  this  period  Doctor  Bat- 
ledge  died,  and  the  young  child  was  left  to  the  sole  guardianship  of  its  mother.  Pursuing  his 
elementary  studies  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  successful  of  South 
Carolina's  early  instructors,  and  after  he  had  made  some  progress  in  the  classics,  Mr.  Bntledge 
entered  the  law  office  of  James  Parsons.  Soon  after  he  went  to  England  and  studied  in  the 
Temple,  from  which  place  he  returned  to  Charleston  in  1761,  and  commenced  practice.  One 
of  the  first  causes  in  which  he  was  engaged,  originated  his  reputation  as  an  orator  and  a  pleader 
of  extraordinary  talent.  Instead  of  rising  gradually  to  the  foremost  position  in  his  profession, 
he  burst  forth  at  once  the  able  lawyer  and  the  accomplished  orator.  His  professional  engage- 
ments became  numerous,  and  the  client  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  his  services^  was 
thought  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  gain  his  cause. 

In  the  controversy  during  the  year  1764^  consequent  upon  the  refusal  of  Governor  Boone  to 
administer  to  Christopher  Gadsden*  the  oaths  usual  in  installing  members  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, Mr.  Butledge  took  a  decided  stand  against  that  ^^  assumption  of  power,**  and  in  an  elo- 
quent appeal,  roused  the  Assembly  and  the  people  to  resist  all  interferences  of  royal  governors. 
In  this  resistance  ^^  Butledge  kindled  a  spark  which  has  never  since  been  extinguished."  The 
proposition  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  at  the  time  of  the  stamp  act  excitement,  to  the 
assemblies  of  the  different  provinces,  to  meet  for  consaltation  '^  on  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  colonies,  and  the  difficulties  to  which  they  are  and  must  be  reduced  by  the  operation  of  the 
acts  of  Parliament,"  was  warmly  advocated  by  Mr.  Butledge,  and  in  1765  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  first  Congress  at  New  York.  In  this  assembly,  wherein  was  generated  the  spirit  of  union, 
and  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  Mr.  Butledge  distinguished  himself  as  much  by  the  force 
of  his  reasoning  as  by  the  splendor  of  his  eloquence.  The  delegates  from  the  other  provinces 
were  astonished  at  the  young  rhetorician,  and  the  impressions  he  left  on  their  minds  produced  a 
favorable  opinion  of  the  colony  from  which  he  came. 

Of  the  Congress  which  convened  at  Philadelphia  in  1774^  Mr.  Butledge  was  a  member. 
Previoas  to  his  election  to  this  assembly,  there  was  much  difference  of  opinion  expressed  by 
the  people  of  South  Carolina,  in  reference  to  the  extent  of  the  pledges  which  were  to  be  made 
by  that  province  to  the  Bostonians,  and  a  proposition  was  offered  to  instruct  the  delegates  how 
far  to  support  them.  This  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Butledge  in  an  eloquent  and  masterly 
speech,  demonstrating  that  any  thing  less  than  unlimited  powers  would  be  unequal  to  the  crisia. 
In  this  effort  he  was  successful.  The  delegates  were  invested  with  full  authority  to  concur  in 
whatever  course  they  should  think  expedient,  and  their  subsequent  conduct  fully  justified  the 


*  Christopher  Oftdsden  was  bom  In  Charloston,  in  1784    He  wm  edncftted  In  England,  where  he  became  aeeompUalied 
In  the  learned  langoagea.    He  retomod  to  America  st  the  age  of  alxteen,  and  entered  the  ooanting-honae  of  a  mardHUit  Id 
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eonfidenoe  reposed  in  them.  Kr.  Rntledge  remiuiied  in  Congress  until  1770,  when  he  retomed 
to  Charleston  and  was  elected  President  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  Sonth  Carolina,  nnder  the 
republican  constitution  established  bj  the  people  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  March  of  that  jear. 
On  the  third  of  April  following,  the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Assembly  presented  a 
joint  address  to  President  Rutledge,  in  which  they  set  forth  their  reasons  for  awmming  the  pow- 
ers of  goTemment.  ''When  we  reflect,''  said  they,  '^upon  the  unproToked,  cruel,  and  accumu- 
lated oppressions  under  which  America  in  general,  and  this  colony  in  particular,  has  long  con- 
tinued ;  oppressions  which,  gradually  increasing  in  ii\justice  and  violence,  are  now,  by  inexorable 
tyranny,  perpetrated  against  the  United  Colonies,  under  the  various  forms  of  robbery,  conflagra- 
tions, massacre,  breach  of  public  faith,  and  open  war ;  conscious  of  our  natural  and  unalienable 
rights,  and  determined  to  make  every  effort  in  our  power  to  retain  them,  we  see  your  Excel- 
lency's elevation  from  the  midst  of  us,  to  govern  this  country,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  such 
outrages. 

''  By  the  suffirages  of  a  free  people,  sir,  you  have  been  chosen  to  hold  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, an  event  as  honorable  to  yourself  as  beneficial  to  the  public.  We  firmly  trust  that  you 
will  make  the  constitution  the  great  rule  of  your  conduct;  and  in  the  most  solemn  manner  we 
do  assure  your  Excellency  that,  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties,  under  that  constitution  which 
looks  forward  to  an  accommodation  with  Great  Britain,  (an  event  which,  though  traduced  and 
treated  as  rebels^  we  still  earnestly  desire,)  we  will  support  you  with  our  lives  and  fortunes.'* 

President  Rutledge's  answer  to  this  firm  and  decisive  address,  evinces  a  spirit  of  the  loftiest 
patriotism  and  self-sacrifice.  "  My  most  cordial  thanks  are  due,"  says  he,  '^  and  I  request  that 
you  will  accept  them,  for  this  solemn  engagement  of  support,  in  discharging  the  duty  of  the 
honorable  station  to  which,  by  your  favor,  I  have  been  elected. 

^  Be  persuaded,  that  no  man  would  embrace  a  just  and  equitable  accommodation  with  Great 
Britain  more  gladly  than  myself;  but,  until  so  desirable  an  object  can  be  obtained,  the  defence 
of  my  country,  and  preservation  of  that  constitution  which,  from  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
rights,  and  a  laudable  regard  to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  you  have  so  wisely  framed,  shall 
engross  my  whole  attention.  To  this  country  I  owe  all  that  is  dear  and  valuable,  and  would,  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,  sacrifice  every  temporal  felicity  to  establish  and  perpetuate  her  freedom*" 

From  this  time  he  employed  himself  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  the  State,  and  particularly 
in  preparing  for  her  defence  against  an  expected  invasion  by  the  British.  Late  in  June  (1776), 
General  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker,  with  a  powerful  fieet  and  army,  attempted 
the  reduction  of  Clfarleston.  After  an  engagement  of  over  ten  hours  with  the  Americans,  in 
the  fort  on  Sullivan's  Island,  they  were  repulsed.  On  this  occasion  President  Rutledge  ren- 
dered signal  service  to  his  country.  General  L^,  who  commanded  the  continental  troops, 
pronounced  Sullivan's  Island  to  be  a  "  slaughter  pen,"  and  was  disposed  to  give  orders  for  its 
evacuation.  To  prevent  this  unwise  course,  the  following  laconic  note  was  sent  to  General 
Moultrie,  a  short  time  before  the  attack  was  made  by  the  British :  ^^  General  Lee  wishes  you  to 
evacuate  the  fort.  You  will  not  without  an  order  from  me.  I  would  sooner  cut  off  my  hand 
than  write  one. — J.  Rutledge." 

In  March,  1778,  President  Rutledge  resigned  his  ofiSce,  and  was  soon  after  elected  Governor, 

Pkiladdphla,  in  which  podUon  h«  raiudiMd  uatU  h«  wm  twentj-one  jean  of  age.    He  then  went  to  EngUnd,  and  on  hla 
retnrn  engaged  in  mercantile  ponniti  In  Charietton. 

Mr.  Oadsden  was  one  of  the  earliest  opponents  of  Great  Britain  In  South  Carolina,  and,  as  the  reroInUon  advanoed,  was 
one  of  Its  firmest  sapportera.  This  etreamstanee  caused  the  rel\isal  of  Oor.  Boone  to  quality  htm  for  his  position  in  the 
assembly.  He  was  a  delegate  In  the  first  Continental  Congress  in  1T74,  and  his  name  Is  attached  to  the  AtMHoan  Amo- 
ciaiUn  agreed  to  by  that  body.  In  1T76  he  was  elected  senior  colonel  and  commandant  of  three  South  Carolina  regiments, 
and  was  subsequently  made  a  brl^idler.  He  was  In  the  engagement  at  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  177ft.  He  was  one  of  the 
fraaars  of  the  Constitution  of  South  Carolina,  adopted  in  1778.  He  resigned  his  commission  in  1779,  and  when  Charleston 
was  taken  by  Clinton,  in  1780^  he  was  Uentenant-goyemor ;  as  such,  he  signed  the  capltulaUon.  Throe  months  afterward 
he  was  taken,  with  others,  and  east^to  the  loathsome  prison  at  8t  Augustine.  There  he  sulfered  for  eleven  months,  until 
exdianged  in  June,  1781,  when  he  sailed  to  Philadelphia  with  other  prisoners.  He  returned  to  Charleston,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly  convened  at  Ja^sonbnrg  in  the  winter  of  1782.  He  opposed  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
loyalists,  and  thereby  won  their  esteem.  He  was  elected  governor  of  the  State  in  1789,  but  declined  the  honor,  and  went 
lBt»  the  rettrement  of  private  Ufo.    He  died  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  1805^  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years. 
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under  a  new  constitution.  Hib  exertions  in  this  position  were  untiring  and  important.  On  tha 
termination  of  his  executive  duties  in  1782,  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  where  he  remidned 
until  the  next  jear.  "  In  this  period,*'  says  Dr.  Ramsay,  "  he  was  called  upon  to  perform  an  extra- 
ordinary duty.  The  surrender  of  Lord  Oomwallis,  in  Octoher,  1781,  seemed  to  paralyze  tha 
exertions  of  the  States.  Thinking  the  war  and  all  its  dangers  past,  they  no  longer  acted  with 
suitable  vigor.  Congress,  fearing  that  this  state  of  affairs  would  encourage  Great  Britun  to 
recommence  hostilities,  s^t  deputations  of  their  members  to  arouse  the  States  to  a  sense  ol 
their  danger  and  duty.  On  the  twenty-second  of  May,- 1782,  John  Butledge  and  George 
Clymer*  were  sent  in  this  ciquMity,  and  instructed  '  to  make  such  representations  to  the  several 
States  southward  of  Philadelphia,  as  were  best  adapted  to  their  respective  circumstances  and 
the  present  situation  of  public  afiiurs,  as  might  induce  them  to  carry  the  requisitions  of  Congreaa 
into  effect  with  the  greafiest  dispatch.'  They  were  permitted  to  make  a  personal  address  to  tha 
Virginia  Assembly.  In  the  execution  of  this  duty,  Mr.  Butledge  drew  such  a  picture  of  tha 
United  States,  and  of  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  the  backwardness  of  the  par- 
ticular States  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  Congress,  as  produced  a  very  beneficial  effoet 
The  orator  acquitted  himself  with  so  much  ability,  that  the  Virginians,  who,  not  without  reasoOi 
are  proud  of  their  statesmen  and  orators,  began  to  doubt  whether  their  Patrick  Henry  or  tha 
Carolina  Butledge  was  the  most  accomplished  speaker."  Shortly  after  this  period,  Mr.  Butledge 
was  appointed  Minister  from  the  United  States  to  Holland,  but  declined  the  office.  In  the  year 
1784  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  South  Carolina,  and  afterwards  was 
appointed,  by  President  Washington,  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stateai 
in  which  office  he  remidned  until  1791,  when  he  was  elected  Chief  Justice  of  his  native  State. 
In  the  several  public  stations  to  which  Judge  Butledge  was  elevated,  he  displayed  the  greatest 
ability  and  the  highest  qualities  of  statesmanship.  He  died  in  July,  1800.  '*  While  Massaohn- 
setts  boasts  of  her  John  Adams,"  says  Dr.  Bamsay — *^  Connecticut  of  her  Ellsworth — ^New  York 
of  her  Jay — Pennsylvania  of  her  Wilson — ^Delaware  of  her  Bayard — ^Virginia  of  her  Henry— 
South  Carolina  rests  her  claims  on  the  talents  and  eloquence  of  John  Butledge." 
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SPEECH  TO  THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  ASSEMBLY. 

This  speech  was  delivered  by  President  But-  Honorabls  Gkntudoen  of  tub  LioiSLATm 
ledge,  to  the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Cotocii^Mb.  Spbaksb  aitd  Gentuoien  or  tbx 
Assembly  of  South  OarolLna,  t  ChTleston.  on  Sf^^^T^^^eS^i^  tWh^thTsSSH 
the  eleventh  of  April,  1776.  of  the  year  rendered  your  sitting  very  incon- 
venient,  your  private  concerns.  whicJi  must 

*  0«orfe  cifmer  wm  bora  §,t  PhiiftdeiphiA,  in  1789.  He  have  suTOred  greatly  by  your  long  and  doaa 

was  MDong  the  first  to  resist  the  oppressors  of  hu  oonntrj,  application,  in  the  late  Cougress,  to  the  affUra 

•ad  prooUim  to  his  feiiow-dtiseiis  the  piindpies  of  Ubertj.  of  the  colony,  requiring  your  presence  in  the 

In  ins  he  opposed  the  sale  of  tea  sent  ont  by  the  British  oouuty,  yet  continuing  to  prefer  the  public  wcal 

gorernment   In  17T6  he  became  one  of  the  first  oonttnentai  to  ease  and  retirement,  you  have  been  busilj 

treasorera,  and  was  very  eflldent  in  raising  ftinds  and  snp-  engaged  fal  framing  SUCh  laws  as  OUr  peculiar 

pues  for  the  army.  As  a  member  of  the  Continental  Con-  circumstances  rendered  absolutely  necessary  to 

gre«,ln  the  next  year  he  rignjjd  the  DeclaraUon  of  Inde-  ^  ^^  y^^^              adjournment     Having 

pendenoe.     With  Robert  Morris  he  eoK^perated  in  the  <t^I^   __,_,  «-«^««.  ♦'    *i»AZr^  t  «v.^-m«.  — »-,  US 

^blishment  of  the  Bank  of  North  I^^S::  Alter  th.  fcjSoS  a^^       ^                ^ 

adopUon  of  the  Federal  Constltatlon,  he  was  again  a  membw  /L  !-^^-?       reoow.                    *v  v       v 

of  Congress.    In  17W  he  was  sent  to  Oeargim,  to  negotlMa  ^  ^  "^  E^^r^iSJf^?^  v        ^^}}^^^ 

withHawkins  and  Plekens  a  trei^  with  the  Cherokee  and  ^^^  *^'  ^\  ^^^^^  dischwge  of  rty  du^; 

Creek  Indians.     He  was  afterwards  the  ptealdeat  of  the  <"^  yOUrs,  a  solemn  assurance  has  been  given  tO 

PhUadeiphu  bank,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Aria.  la  J^pport  me  therein.    Thus,  a  public  compad 

the  Tarfons  stations  he  filled,  he  was  remarkable  tir  the  between  US  stands  recorded.    You  may  resi 

poaetoal and  eonsdenUoos  discharge  of  duty.    Hedleden  assured   that  I  shall   keep   this  oath   ever  In 

taa  tweaty-thifd  of  Jaanafy,  isit»  at  MoffriariUe,  Boaka  mind — ^the  constitution  shall  be  the  invariable 

Oouty,  PoBB.  rule  of  my  conduct— my  ears  shall  be  alwiji 
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open  to  the  oomplaintBof  the  ii^nred,  justice, 
in  men^,  shdl  neither  be  denied,  or  delayed. 
Our  laws  and  religion,  and  the  liberties  of 
America^  shall  be  maintained  and  defended,  to 
the  utmost  of  m  j  power.  I  repose  the  most 
pwfeet  conidenoe  in  joor  engagement 

And  now,  gentlem«D,  let  me  entreat  that  yon 
will,  in  T<Hur  several  parishes  and  districts,  use 
joor  inflnenoe  and  anthoritj  to  keep  peace  and 
good  order,  and  prooore  strict  observance  of^ 
and  ready  obedience  to  the  law.  If  any  per- 
aooa  therain  are  still  strangers  to  the  nature 
and  merits  of  the  diqwite  between  Great  Britain 
and  Uie  oolonies,  you  will  explain  it  to  them 
fioill^,  and  teaoh  them,  if  they  are  so  unfortunate 
aa  not  to  know  their  inherent  rights.  Prove  to 
themi  that  the  privileges  of  bein^  tried  by  a 
Juy  of  the  vicinage,  acquainted  with  the  par- 
tiea  wad  witnesses ;  of  being  taxed  only  with 
their  own  consent,  given  by  their  representa- 
tively freely  chosen  by,  and  sharing  the  bur- 
fhsa  equally  with  themselves,  not  for  the 
aggrandLdng  a  rapacious  minister,  and  his  de- 
pendent favorites,  and  for  corrupting  the  people, 
and  snbverting  their  liberties,  but  for  such  wise 
and  silntary  purposes,  as  they  themselves  ap- 
prove ;  and  of  having  their  internal  polity  regu- 
uted,  onlv  by  laws  consented  to  by  competent 
judges  of  what  is  best  adapted  to  their  situa- 
tion and  circumstances,  equally  bound  too  by 
those  laws,  are  inestimable,  and  derived  from 
that  constitution,  which  is  the  birth-right  of 
the  poorest  man,  and  the  best  inheritance  of 
the  most  wealthy.  Relate  to  them  the  various, 
ni\}ust  and  cruel  statutes,  which  the  British 
nsiniament,  claiming  a  right  to  make  laws  for 
binding  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
have  enacted ;  and  the  many  sanguinary  mea- 
anres  which  have  been,nmd  are  daily  pursued 
and  threatened,  to  wrest  from  them  those  in- 
valuable benefits,  and  to  enforce  such  an  un- 
Umited  and  destructive  claim.  To  the  most 
iUerafee  it  must  appear,  that  no  power  on  earth 
oan,  of  ri^t,  deprive  them  of  the  hardly  earned 
fruits  of  uieir  honest  industry,  toil  and  labor — 
even  to  them,  the  impious  attempt  to  prevent 
many  thousands  from  usiuff  the  means  of  sub- 
listence  provided  for  man  by  the  bounty  of  his 
Oreator,  and  to  compel  them,  by  frunine,  to 
■orrender  their  rights,  will  seem  to  call  for 
Divine  veugeanoe.  The  endeavors,  by  deceit 
and  bribery,  to  engage  barbarous  nitons  to 
imbrae  thdr  hands  in  the  innocent  blood  of 
helplsM  women  and  children ;  and  the  attempts 
l^  foir  but  folse  promisee,  to  make  ignorant 
dooieitos  subservient  to  the  most  wicked 


purposes,  are  acts  at  which  humanity  must 
revolt. 

Show  your  constituents,  theiL  the  indispen- 
sable necessitv  which  there  was  for  establisning 
some  mode  of  government  in  this  colony ;  the 
benefits  of  thiS,  which  a  friU  and  free  repre- 
sentation has  established ;  and  that  the  consent 
of  the  people  is  th^  ori^n,  and  their  happiness 
the  end  of  government  Remove  the  appre- 
hensions with  which  honest  and  weU-meaning^ 
but  weak  and  credulous,  minds,  may  be  alarm- 
ed, .  and  prevent  ill  impressions  by  artful  and 
designing  enemies.  Let  it  be  known  that  this 
com&tution  is  but  temporary,  till  an  accommo- 
dation of  the  unhappy  differences  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  can  be  obtained; 
and  that  such  an  event  is  still  desired  by  men 
who  yet  remember  former  friendships  and  inti- 
mate connections,  though,  for  defending  their 
persons  and  properties,  they  are  stigmatiaed 
and  treated  as  rebels. 

Truth,  being  known,  will  prevail  over  arti- 
fice and  misrepresentation.  In  such  case  no 
man,  who  is  worthy  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
will,  or  can,  refuse  to  Join  with  you,  in  defend- 
ing them  to  the  last  extremity,  disdaining  every 
sordid  view,  and  the  mean  pidtry  considerations 
of  private  interest  and  present  emolument,  when 
placed  in  competition  with  the  liberties  of  mil- 
lions ;  and  seeing  that  there  is  no  alternative 
but  absolute,  unconditional  submission,  and  the 
most  abject  slavery,  or  a  defence  becoming  men 
bom  to  fr'eedom,  he  will  not  hesitate  about  the 
choice.  Although  superior  force  may,  by  the 
permission  of  Heaven,  lay  waste  our  towns,  and 
ravage  our  country,  it  can  never  eradicate  from 
the  breasts  of  freemen,  those  principles  which 
are  ingrafted  in  their  very  nature.  Such  men 
will  do  their  duty,  neither  knowing,  nor  re- 
garding consequences ;  but  submitting  them, 
with  humble  confidence,  to  the  omniscient  ana 
omnipotent  arbiter  and  director  of  the  fate  of 
empires,  and  trusting  that  his  Almighty  arm, 
which  has  been  so  signally  stretchcHl  out  for 
our  defence,  will  deliver  them  in  a  righteous 
cause. 

The  eyes  of  Europe,  nay  of  the  whole  world, 
are  on  America.  The  eyes  of  every  other 
colony  are  on  this ;  a  o(dony,  whose  reputation 
for  generosity  and  magnanimity,  is  universally 
acknowledged.  I  trust,  therefore,  it  will  not 
be  diminished  by  our  friture  conduct,  that  there 
will  be  no  dvil  discord  here ;  and  that  the  only 
strife  amongst  brethren  wiU  be,  who  shall  do 
most  to  serve  and  to  save  an  oppressed  and 
ii\Jured  country. 
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JOHN  BUTLED6E. 


SPEECH  TO  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 


GoYernor  RnUedge  delivered  the  following 
speech  to  the  General  Assemhly  of  Sonth  Caro- 
lina, met  at  Jacksonborgh,  in  that  State,  on 
Fridi^,  the  eighteenth  day  of  January,  1782. 
It  evinces  his  unwearied  zeal  and  attention  to 
the  interests  of  the  colonies,  and  presents  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  perfidy,  rapine,  and  cruelty 
which  distinguished  the  British  arms  in  the 
Southern  campaign.* 

HONORABT^  GeNTLXMKN  OF  TUB  SorATX — 
Hb.   SpEAKEB  and   GENTLSMXir  OF  THE  HOUSK 

OF  Representatives:  Since  the  last  meeting 
of  a  General  Assembly,  the  good  people  of  this 
State  have  not  only  felt  the  conunon  calamities 
of  war,  but  from  the  wanton  and  savage  man- 
ner, in  which  it  has  been  prosecuted,  they  have 
experienced  such  severities  as  are  unpractised, 
and  will  scarcely  be  credited  by  civilized  na- 
tions. 

The  enemy  unable  to  make  any  impression 
on  the  Northern  States,  the  number  of  whose 
inhabitants,  and  the  strength  of  whose  country, 
had  baffled  their  repeated  efforts,  turned  their 
views  towards  the  Southern,  which  a  difference 
of  circumstances  afforded  some  expectation  of 
conquering,  or  at  least  of  greatly  distressing. 
After  a  long  resistance,  the  r^uction  of  Charles- 
ton was  effected,  by  the  vast  superiority  of 
force  with  which  it  had  been  besieged.  The 
loss  of  that  garrison,  as  it  consisted  of  the  Con- 
tinental troops  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas, 
and  of  a  number  of  militia,  facilitated  the  ene- 
my's march  into  the  country,  and  their  estab- 
lishment of  strong  posts  in  the  upper  and 
interior  parts  of  it ;  and  the  unfavorable  issue 
of  the  action  near  Camden,  induced  them  vain- 
ly to  imagine,  that  no  other  army  could  be 
collected  which  they  miffht  not  easily  defeat. 
The  militia,  commanded  by  the  Brigadiers 
Sumpter  and  Marion,  whose  enterpri^ng  spirit 
and  unremitted  perseverance  under  many  aiffi- 
culties,  are-  deserving  of  great  applause,  harass- 
ed and  often  defeated  large  parties;  but  the 
numbers  of  those  militia  were  too  few  to  con- 
tend effectually  with  the  collected  strength  of 
the  enemy.  Regardless,  therefore,  of  the  sacred 
ties  of  honor,  destitute  of  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, and  determined  to  extinguish,  if  possi- 
ble, every  spark  of  freedom  in  this  country ; 
they,  with  the  insolent  pride  of  conquerors, 
gave  unbounded  scope  to  the  exercises  of  their 
tyrannical  disposition,  infringed  their  public 
engagements,  and  violated  the  most  solemn 
capitulations ;  many  of  our  worthiest  citizens, 
were  without  cause,  long  and  closely  confined, 
some  on  board  of  prison  ships,  and  others  in 

*  This  sp^ocb  wu  publUhed  In  th«  PeniujlraaU  Packet, 
of  the  14tb  of  MATch,  1782. 


the  town  and  castle  of  St.  Auffostine,  thdr  pro- 
perties disposed  of  at  the  wul  and  oaprioe  of 
the  enemy,  and  their  fiunilies  sent  to  oifliarent 
and  distant  parts  of  the  continent  without  the 
means  of  support ;  many  who  had  surrendered 
as  prisoners  of  war  were  killed  in  cold  blood ; 
several  suffered  death  in  the  most  ignominioos 
manner,  and  others  were  delivered  up  to  saT- 
ages,  and  put  to  tortures,  under  which  they  ex- 
pired ;  thus,  the  lives,  liberties,  and  propertiee 
of  the  people  were  dependent,  solely,  on  tlie 
pleasure  of  British  officers,  who  deprived  thcon 
of  either  or  all  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences ; 
Indians,  slaves,  and  a  desperate  banoitti  of  the 
most  profligate  characters,  were  caressed  and 
employed  by  the  enemy  to  execute  their  inlk- 
mous  purposes;  devastation  and  ruin  marked 
their  process  and  that  of  their  adherents,  nor 
were  their  violences  restrained  by  the  charms 
or  influence  of  beauty  and  innocence ;  even  the 
fair  sex,  whom  it  is  the  duty  of  all,  and  the 
pleasure  and  pride  of  the  brave  to  protect,  they 
and  their  tender  offspring  were  victims  to 
the  inveterate  malice  of  an  unrelenting  foe : 
neither  the  tears  of  mothers  nor  the  cries  of 
infants  could  excite  in  their  breasts  pity  or 
compassion ;  not  only  the  peaceful  habitation 
of  the  widow,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm,  l>ut  the 
holy  temples  of  the  Most  High  were  consumed, 
in  flames  kindled  by  their  sacrile^ous  hands ; 
they  have  tarnished  the  ^lory  of  the  British 
arms,  disgraced  the  profession  of  a  soldier,  and 
fixed  indelible  stigmas  of  rapine,  cruelty,  per- 
fidy, and  profaneness  on  the  British  name. 
But  I  can  now  congratulate  you,  and  I  do  most 
cordially  on  the  pleasing  change  of  affairs, 
which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  the  wisdomL 
prudence,  address,  and  bravery  of  the  great  and 
gallant  General  Greene,  and  the  intrepidity  of 
the  officers  and  men  under  his  command  have 
happily  effected.  A  general  who  is  justly  en- 
titled, from  his  many  signal  services  to  honor- 
able and  singular  marks  of  your  approbation 
and  gratitude;  his  successes  have  been  more 
rapid  and  complete  than  the  most  sanguine 
could  have  expected ;  the  enemy,  compelled  to 
surrender  or  evacuate  every  post  which  they 
held  in  the  country,  frequently  defeated  and 
driven  fh)m  place  to  place,  are  obliged  to  seek 
reftige  under  the  widls  or  Charleston,  and  on 
islands  in  its  vicinity ;  we  have  now  the  taJl 
and  absolute  possession  of  every  other  part  of 
the  State,  and  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
Judicial  powers  are  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
respective  authorities. 

I  also  most  heartily  congratulate  you  on  the 
glorious  victoiy  obtained  by  the  combined 
forces  of  America  and  France,  over  their  com- 
mon enemy :  when  the  very  general  who  was 
second  in  command  at  the  reduction  of  Charles- 
ton, and  to  whose  boasted  prowess  and  highly 
extolled  abilities  the  conquest  of  no  less  than 
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tfaroe  States  had  been  arrogantlj  committed, 
was  speedil  J  compelled  to  accept  of  the  same 
mortifying  terms  which  bad  been  imposed  on 
that  braye  but  nnfortonate  garrison:  to  sur- 
render an  arm  J  of  manj  thousand  regulars,  and 
to  abandon  his  wretched  followers,  whom  he 
bad  artfollj  seduced  from  their  allegiance  bj 
specious  promises  of  protection,  which  he  could 
neyer  have  hoped  to  Itilfil,  to  the  justice  or 
mercy  of  their  country,  on  the  naval  superiority 
established  by  the  illustrious  ally  of  the  United 
States — a  superiority  in  itself  so  decided,  and 
in  its  consequences  so  extensive,  as  must  in- 
evitably soon  oblige  the  enemy  to  yield  to  us 
tiie  only  post  whidi  they  occupy  in  this  State : 
and  on  the  reiterated  proofis  of  the  sincerest 
friendship,  and  on  the  great  support  which 
America  has  received  from  that  powerful  mon- 
arch— a  monarch  whose  magnanimity  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  and  admired,  and  on 
whose  royal  word  we  may  confidently  rely  for 
every  necessary  assistance :  on  the  perfect  har- 
mony which  subsists  between  France  and  Ame- 
rica :  on  the  stability  which  her  independence 
has  acquired,  and  the  certainty  that  it  is  too 
deeply  rooted  ever  to  be  shaken ;  for  animated 
as  they  are  by  nationsl  honor,  and  united  by 
one  common  interest,  it  must  and  will  be  main- 
tained. 

What  may  be  the  immediate  effects  on  the 
British  nation,  of  the  events  which  I  have 
mentioned,  of  their  loss  of  territory  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  of  their  well-founded 
apprehensions  from  the  powers  of  France, 
Hpain,  and  Holland,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell. 
If  experience  can  teach  wisdom  to  a  haughty 
and  infatuated  people,  and  if  they  will  now  be 
governed  by  reason,  they  will  have  learnt  they 
can  have  no  solid  ground  of  hope  to  conquer 
any  State  in  the  Union;  for  though  their  armies 
have  obtained  temporary  advantages  over  our 
troops,  yet  the  citizens  of  these  States,  firmly 
resolved  as  they  are  never  to  return  to  a  domi- 
nation which,  near  six  years  ago,  they  unan- 
imously and  iustly  renounced,  cannot  be  sub- 
dued ;  and  they  must  now  be  convinced,  that 
it  is  the  height  of  folly  and  madness  to  persist 
in  so  ruinous  a  war.  If,  however,  we  Juage,  as 
we  ought,  of  their  future  by  their  past  conduct, 
we  may  presume  that  they  will  not  only  en- 
deavor to  keep  possession  of  our  capital,  but 
make  another  attempt,  howsoever  improbable 
the  success  of  it  may  appear,  to  subjugate  this 
country :  it  is  therefore  highly  incumbent  upon 
us,  to  use  our  most  strenuous  efforts  to  frustrate 
so  fatal  a  design ;  and  I  earnestly  coi^ure  you, 
by  the  sacred  love  which  you  bear  to  your 
country,  by  the  constant  remembrance  of  her 
bitter  sufferings,  and  by  the  Just  detestation  of 
British  government  which  you  and  your  pos- 
terity must  for  ever  possesS|  to  exert  your  ut- 
most faculties  for  that  purpose,  by  raising  and 
equipping,  with  all  possible  expedition,  a  re- 
spectable permanent  force,  and  by  making 
ample  provision  for  their  comfortable  subsist- 
ence.   I  am  sensible  the  expense  will  be  great; 


but  a  measure  so  indispensable  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  freedom  is  above  every  pecuniary 
oonsideratioii. 

The  organization  of  our  militia  is  likewise  a 
suljeot  of  infinite  importance:  a  dear  and  con- 
cise law,  by  which  the  burdens  of  service  will 
be  equally  sustained,  and  a  competent  number 
of  men  brou^t  foith  and  kept  in  the  field, 
when  their  assistance  may  be  required,  is  essen- 
tial to  our  security,  and  therefore  Justly  claims 
your  immediate  and  serious  attention :  certain 
it  is,  that  some  of  our  militia  have,  upon  several 
occasions,  exhibited  symptoms  of  valor  whidi 
would  have  refiected  honor  on  veteran  troops. 
The  courage  and  conduct  of  the  generals  whom 
I  have  mentioned:  the  cool  and  determined 
bravery  displayed  by  Brigadier  Pickens,  and, 
indeed,  the  behavior  of  many  officers  and  men 
in  eveiy  brigade,  are  unquestionable  testimonies 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  But  such  beha- 
vior cannot  be  expected  from  militia  in  gene- 
ral, without  good  order  and  strict  disciiuine; 
nor  can  that  order  and  discipline  be  established, 
but  by  a  salutary  law,  steadily  executed. 

Another  important  matter  for  your  delibera- 
tion, is  the  conduct  of  such  of  our  citizens  as, 
voluntarily  avowing  their  allegiance,  and  even 
glorying  in  their  professions  of  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  his  Britannic  Migesty,  have 
offered  their  congratulations  on  the  success  of 
his  arms,  prayed  to  be  embodied  as  loysl  mili- 
tia, accepted  commissions  in  his  service,  or  en- 
deavorea  to  subvert  our  constitution  and  estab- 
lish his  power  in  its  stead ;  of  those  who  have 
returned  to  this  State,  in  defiance  of  law,  by 
which  such  return  was  declared  to  be  a  capital 
offence,  and  have  bettered  the  British  interest, 
and  of  such  whose  behavior  has  been  so  repre- 
hensible, that  justice  and  policy  forbid  their 
free  re-admission  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
citizens. 

The  extraordinary  lenity  of  this  State  has 
been  remarkably  conspicuous.  Other  States 
have  thought  it  just  and  expedient  to  appro- 
priate the  property  of  British  subjects  to  the 
public  use ;  but  we  have  forborne  even  to  take 
the  profits  of  the  estates  of  our  most  implacable 
enemies.  It  is  with  you  to  determine  whetiier 
the  forfeiture  and  appropriation  of  their  pro- 
perty should  now  take  place:  if  such  should  be 
your  determination,  though  many  of  our  warm- 
est friends  have  been  r^uced  for  their  infiex- 
ible  attachment  to  the  cause  of  their  country, 
from  opulence  to  inconceivable  distress,  and,  if 
the  enemy^s  will  and  power  had  prevailed, 
would  have  been  doomed  to  indigence  ana 
beggary,  yet  it  will  redound  to  the  reputation 
of  this  State,  to  provide  a  becoming  support  for 
the  families  of  tnose  whom  you  may  deprive  of 
their  property. 

The  vaiue  of  paper  currency  became  of  late 
so  much  depreciated,  that  it  was  requisite, 
under  the  powers  vested  in  the  executive  during 
the  recess  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  suspend 
the  laws  by  which  it  was  made  a  tender.  Ton 
will  now  consider  whether  it  may  not  be  proper 
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to  repeal  those  laws,  and  fix  wmie  equitable 
mode  for  the  discluurge  of  debts  contracted 
whilst  paper  money  was  in  dronlation. 

In  the  present  scarcity  of  specie,  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  levy  a  tax  to 
any  considerable  amount,  towards  auiking  the 
public  debt,  nor  will  the  creditors  of  the  State 
expect  that  such  a  tax  should  at  this  time  be 
imposed;  but  it  is  just  and  reaaonabtey  that 


all  unsettled  demands  should  be  liquidated^  and 
satisfactory  assurances  of  payment  given  to  tha 
public  creditors. 

The  interest  and  honor,  the  safety  and  hapnl* 
ness  of  our  country,  d^end  so  much  on  tM 
result  of  your  deliberationiL  that  I  flatter  myself 
you  win  proceed  in  the  weighs  business  before 
you  with  firmness  and  temper,  with  Tigor^ 
I  unanimity  and  despatch. 


ttff 


JAMES   MADISON. 

jAm  ILlmbov  was  bom  on  the  sixteenth  of  March,  1751,  at  the  dwelling  of  his  maternal 
gnndmother,  near  the  town  of  Port  Royal,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock,  in  Virginia. 
After  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  a  classical  education,  under  the  tuition  of  Donald  Robertson,  ft 
nafthre  of  Scotland,  and  the  Reverend  Thomas  Martin,  his  parish  minister,  he  entered  the  college 
of  Hew  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  which  was  then  under  the  presidency  of  the  "  sterling  Doctor  John 
WHherspoon.'*  Here  he  completed  his  collegiate  studies,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1771,  received 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  While  at  college  his  health  became  impaired  by  too  strict  appU- 
oatkm  to  his  studies,  and  remained  delicate  and  feeble  for  some  years.  These  infirmities,  how- 
erer,  did  not  deter  him  from  persevering  in  his  literary  pursuits.  He  devoted  himself  to  a  sys- 
tematio  and  extensive  course  of  reading,  somewhat  miscellaneous,  but  principally  with  reference 
to  the  law,  although  he  formed  no  absolute  determination  to  enter  upon  its  practice ;  which, 
Burke  says,  while  it  sharpens  the  wits,  does  not  always  enlarge  the  mind. 

Early  instilled  with  the  noble  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  he  strenuously  resisted 
all  forms  of  cruelty  or  oppression.  He  was  particularly  active  in  opposing  the  persecution  of 
the  early  Baptists  in  Virginia,  who  were,  in  some  instances,  consigned  to  jail  for  violating  the 
law  which  prohibited  preaching  by  dissenters  from  the  established  church.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  dispute  with  Great  Britain,  he  manifested  great  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Americans,  and 
was  prevented  from  taking  up  arms  only  by  the  feeble  condition  of  his  health,  lu  the  spring 
of  1776  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  in  1778  was  appointed  one  of 
the  executive  councillors,  which  place  he  retained  until  the  next  year,  when  he  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress.  Of  this  body  he  became  an  active  and  leading  member, 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  many  of  its  important  transactions.  During  the  years  1784,  1785, 
and  part  of  1786,  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  his  native  State,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  laborious  efforts  to  establish  a  reform  in  the  federal  system.  All  his  energies  were 
devoted  to  this  ot^ject  The  Virginia  legislature  appointed  him  a  delegate  to  the  Annapolis 
Conventioii,  which  met  in  September,  1786,  to  devise  a  uniform  system  of  commercial  regula- 
tiona,  which  should  be  binding  on  the  whole  confederacy  when  acceded  to  by  all  the  States. 
This  movement  resulted  in  the  recommendation  of  a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  States, 
to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1787,  and  finally  in  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Of  thai  convention  Mr.  Madison  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members.  He  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  debates,  and  rendered  eminent  service  in  perfecting  the  constitution  as  adopted. 
ESa  notes  of  those  proceedings  and  debates,  published  since  his  death,  form  an  invaluable  chap- 
ter in  the  legislative  history  of  the  country.  Mr.  Madison,  in  his  will,  dated  the  fifteenth  of 
April,  1885,  thus  notices  this  work :  '*  Considering  the  peculiarity  and  magnitude  of  the  occa- 
sion which  produced  the  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1787,  the  characters  who  composed  it, 
the  constitution  which  resulted  fh>m  their  deliberations,  its  effects  during  the  trial  of  so  many 
jean  on  the  people  living  under  it,  and  the  interest  it  has  inspired  among  the  friends  of  A*ee 
government,  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  inference  that  a  careful  and  extended  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  discusrions  of  that  body,  which  were  with  closed  doors,  by  a  member  who  was 
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constant  in  his  attendance,  will  be  particularly  gratifying  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  political  science  and  the  cause  of  true  liberty'.  It 
is  my  desire  that  the  report  as  made  bj  me  should  be  published." 

The  constitution,  on  its  adoption  by  the  National  Oonvention,  was  submitted  to  the  seyeral 
States  for  ratification.  The  Virginia  Ck)nyention  assembled  for  that  purpose  in  June,  1788.  Mr. 
Madison  was  a  member  of  that  body.  His  speeches  were  full  of  power,  and  evinced  a  high 
order  of  statesmanship.  Although  opposed  by  the  vehement  and  torrent-like  oratory  of  Patrick 
Henry,  and  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  George  Mason,  he  gained  his  cause :  the  constitution 
was  adopted,  and  Virginia  entered  the  Union. 

In  the  interval  between  the  adjournment  of  the  Federal  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Committees  to  sanction  it,  Mr.  Madison  was  associated  with  Hamilton  and 
Jay  in  the  production  of  the  celebrated  series  of  essays  under  the  titie  of  The  FederalkU* 
These  essays  exerted  an  important  influence  with  the  people  in  favor  of  the  constitution.  In 
April,  1789,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Congress  assembled  at  New  York.  Here  he  was  continued 
by  re-elections  until  March,  1797,  the  close  of  the  administration  of  Washington.  In  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  during  this  time,  he  bore  an  active  and  important  pirt ;  addressed  th« 
House  upon  all  matters  of  moment,  and  in  all  the  leading  measures  occupied  an  influential  posi- 
tion. He  opposed  the  funding  system,  the  national  bank,  and  other  measures  of  the  adminis- 
tration which  originated  with  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  acted  generally  with 
the  anti-federalists,  who  sustained  the  views  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  State.  On  Mr. 
Madison^s  retirement  from  Congress,  in  1797,  he  was  elected  to  the  Virginia  legislature,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  which  had  been  passed 
by  the  federal  party  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Jefferson  being  elected  President  of  the  United  States  in  1801,  appointed  Mr.  Madison  to 
the  ofiSce  of  Secretary  of  State.  He  remained  in  that  station  during  the  whole  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son^s  administration,  and  in  1809  was  himself  elected  to  the  presidency.  In  1812  Congress  d^ 
clared  war  against  Great  Britain.  To  this  measure  Mr.  Madison  reluctantiy  consented,  consider- 
ing war  **only  and  rarely  tolerable  as  a  necessary  evil,  to  be  kept  off  as  long,  and  whenever  it 
takes  place,  to  be  closed  as  soon,  as  possible.^'  The  same  year  he  was  re-elected  President,  and 
performed  his  duties  during  the  exigencies  of  the  war  with  firmness  and  ability.  On  the  cap- 
ture of  Washington  by  the  British,  in  1814,  he,  with  many  of  the  principal  officers,  was  obliged 
to  fiy  to  escape  from  being  made  prisoner.  After  the  return  of  peace,  which  was  consununated 
by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  in  December,  1814,  the  remaininder  of  his  administration  was  pros- 
perous and  tranquil,  and  when  he  retired  from  office  the  country  was  fiourishing,  with  a  reviving 
commerce  and  rapidly  increasing  manufactures.  At  the  close  of  his  presidency  he  retired  to  hiB 
estate  at  Montpelier,  Vir^ia,  where  he  lived  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  June,  1836.  On  the  annunciation  of  his  decease,  by  President  Jackson,  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  only  surviving  ex-president,  and  then  ft 
member  of  the  lower  House,  delivered  the  following  eloquent  tribute  to  his  memory :  "  It  is 
not  without  some  hesitation  and  some  diffidence,  that  I  have  risen  to  offer,  in  my  own  behalf 
and  that  of  my  colleagues  upon  this  floor,  and  of  our  common  constituents,  to  join  our  voice  ftt 
once  of  mourning  and  of  exultation,  at  the  event  announced  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  the 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States— of  mourning  at  the  bereavement  which  has 
befallen  our  common  country,  by  the  decease  of  one  of  her  most  illustrious  sons;  of  exultation 
at  the  spectacle  afforded  to  the  observation  of  the  civilized  world,  and  for  the  emulation  of  after 
times,  by  the  close  of  a  life  of  usefulness  and  glory,  after  forty  years  of  service  in  trusts  of  the 
highest  dignity  and  splendor  that  a  conflding  country  could  bestow,  succeeded  by  twenty  yean 
of  retirement  and  private  life,  not  inferior,  in  the  estimation  of  the  virtuous  and  wise,  to  the 
honors  of  the  highest  station  that  ambition  can  ever  attain. 
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"  Of  tlie  pubUe  Uf«  of  Jamea  Hadiaon,  vlut  could  I  bbj  that  is  not  deeplj  impreaeed  apos 
ttas  mantor^  and  ^mul  the  heart  of  vrtrj  on«  withia  tbe  Bound  of  147  vdoe  I  Of  hie  priTBl« 
life,  what  bat  mnst  meet  an  eeholng  Hhont  of  ^)pIaQM  ftom  every  Toioa  within  this  hall  I  Is  it 
aot,  in  a  pi«-«iiiinent  d^ree,  hj  emaoationf  from  hia  mind  that  we  are  awembled  here  ai  Ibe 
wproaantatiTea  of  the  people  and  Stotee  of  thia  Union  t  Is  it  not  tnuwoeodentlj  b7  hia  ezer> 
tiua  &at  we  all  addreaa  each  other  here  by  the  endearing  appellatitm  of  eonntrjfmen  and  fel- 
]ow<itiienat  Of  that  band  of  benefactore  of  the  hmnaa  race,  the  fbnnderg  of  tii«  Constitntdon 
<^  the  United  Statei,  JtXK  MuiuoH  is  the  last  who  haa  gone  to  his  reward.  Their  ^oriona 
irork  haa  corvlTed  them  all.  Thej  have  transmitted  the  predona  bond  ot  union  to  n^  now 
aotirelj'  a  aoooeeding  generation  to  them.  JSkj  it  never  cease  to  be  a  rotee  of  admonition  to 
n  of  onr  doty  to  tranimlt  the  inheritance  nnimpured  to  onr  children  of  the  rising  age." 
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TUa  apeeoh  is  oompoeed  of  several  delivered 
I1J  ICr.  Uadiwn,  in  the  Vii^ia  Convention, 
dnring  the  session  of  that  aasembly  in  June, 
ITOS:* 

Us.  Orubiun:  In  what  I  am  abont  to  offer 
to  Out  aaeemblj',  I  shall  not  attempt  to  make 
tmpreaaiona  hj  anj  ardent  professious  of  zeal 
for  the  pnblic  wel&re.  We  know  that  the  prin- 
c^lea  M  every  man  will  be,  and  ought  to  be 
judged,  not  by  hia  professions  and  dedarations, 
Imt  by  bis  oondncL  By  that  criterion,  I  wish, 
In  common  with  every  other  member,  to  be 
Judged ;  and  even  thoogb  it  should  prove  nn- 
fkvorable  to  my  reputation,  yet  it  is  a  criterion 
from  which  I  by  no  means  wonld  depart,  nor 
Ooold  if  I  womd.  Oomparisona  have  been 
vade  between  the  friends  of  this  conatitation 
■ad  those  who  oppose  it.    Althoagh  I  dieap- 

Ei  of  such  comparisons,  I  trost  that  in  every 
;  tl>at  regards  truth,  honor,  candor  and  rec- 
e  of  motivee,  the  friends  of  this  system, 
here  and  in  other  Stateo,  are  not  inferior  to  its 
gnponenta.  But  profearioos  of  attachment  to 
toe  public  good,  ud  comparisons  of  partiea,  at 
all  tim«a  invidious,  ought  not  to  govem  or  in- 
floMiM  ns  now.  We  ought,  air,  to 
eonatitntjon  eiclnaively 
ought  to  inquire  wheth 
paiulo  happineae:  and  iw  s^bmuuD  &»  ^juuuld 
that  desinutle  olgeot^  ought  to  be  the  eiclnsive 
■abject  of  our  reeearches.  In  this  pursuit,  we 
os^t  to  address  onr  argnmenta  not  to  the  feel- 
ings and  passiona,  bnt  to  thoae  understandings 
and  Jud^enta  which  liave  been  selected,  by 
tlie  peofde  of  thia  oeantir,  to  decide  that  great 
qnesiioD,  by  a  calm  and  rational  investigation. 
I  hope  that  gentlemen.  In  displaying  Uieir  abili- 
tiea  on  thia  oooauon,  will,  inatead  of  giving 
pinions  and  maUag  aMortiona,  oondeaoend  to 
prove  and  demonstrate,  by  ^r  and  regular  die- 
emaoa.    It  gives  me  p^  to  hear  gentlemen 


continnoUy  distorting  the  natural  conatruotimi 

of  language.  Asanredly,  it  is  sufficient  if  any 
human  production  can  stand  a  fair  discusdon. 
Before  I  proceed  to  make  some  additions  to  the 
reasons  which  have  been  adduced  by  my  hon- 
orable friend  over  the  way,  I  must  take  the 
liberty  to  make  some  obeervationa  on  what  waa 
eaid  by  another  gentleman,  (Mr,  Henry.)  He 
told  us  that  this  constitution  ought  to  be  r^ect- 
ed,  because,  in  his  opinion,  it  endoogerea  the 

Enblic  liberty,  in  many  instances.  Oive  me 
lave  to  make  one  answer  to  that  observation 
— let  the  dangers  with  which  this  system  is 
supposed  to  be  replete,  be  clearly  pointed  out. 
If  any  dangerous  and  unnecessary  powers  bo 
given  to  the  general  legislatore,  let  them  be 
plainly  demonBtrated,  and  let  us  not  rest  satis- 
tied  with  general  assertions  of  dangers,  withont 
proot  without  eiamination.  If  powers  be 
necessary,  apparent  danger  is  not  a  anfBcient 
reaaou  against  conceding  tbem.  He  has  sug- 
gested, that  licentioQsnees  has  seldom  produced 

I  the  loss  of  liberty;  but  that  the  tyranny  of 
rulers  haa  almost  always  effected  it.  Sinoe 
the  general  civilization  of  mankind,  I  believe 
there  are  more  instanoee  of  the  abridgment  of 
the  freedom  of  the  people,  by  gradual  and  silent 

I  encroachments  of  those  in  power,  than  by  vio- 
lent and  sudden  usurpations:  but  on  a  candid 

I  examination  of  history,  we  shall  find  that  tur- 
bulence, violence  and  abuse  of  power,  by  the 
majority  trampling  on  the  righta  of  the  mi- 

'  nority,  have  produced  factions  and  commotions 
which,  in  repoblica,  have  more  frequently  than 
any  other  cause,  produced  despotism.  If  we  go 
over  the  whole  history  of  anoient  and  modem 
republics,  we  shall  find  their  destruction  to  have 

'  generally  resolted  from  those  causes.     If  we 

'  consider  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  United 
States,  and  go  to  the  eonrcee  of  that  diversity 

'  of  sentiment  which  pervades  its  inhabitants, 

I  we  shall  find  great  danger  to  fear  that  the  same 

.  causes  may  terminate  here  in  the  same  fatal 
effects  which  they  produced  in  those  republioa. 

I  This  danger  ought  to  be  wiaely  guarded  against 
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In  the  progresB  of  this  diaonflBioii,  it  will  per- 
haps appear,  that  the  onlj  possible  remedy  for 
those  eTils,  and  the  only  certain  means  of  pre- 
serving and  protecting  the  principles  of  repub- 
licanism, will  be  found  in  that  verr  system 
which  is  now  exclaimed  against  as  the  parent 
of  oppression.    I  must  ooniess  that  I  have  notHhe  existence  of  the  general  govemment;  bil 


been  able  to  find  his  usual  consistency  in  the 
gentleman's  arguments  on  this  occasion.  He 
uiforms  us  that  the  people  of  this  country  are 
at  perfect  repose;  tnat  every  man  enjoys  the 
fhiits  of  his  labor  peaceably  and  securely,  and 
that  every  thing  is  in  perfect  tranquillity 
and  safety.  I  wish  sincerely,  sir,  this  were 
true.  But  if  this  be  really  their  situation, 
why  has  every  State  acknowledged  the  con- 
trary ?  Why  were  deputies  from  all  the  States 
sent  to  the  general  convention?  Why  have 
complaints  of  national  and  individual  distresses 
been  echoed  and  re-echoed  throughout  the  con- 
tinent f  Why  has  our  general  government  been 
so  shamefully  disgraced,  and  our  constitution 
violated?  Wherefore  have  laws  been  made  to 
authorize  a  change,  and  wherefore  are  we  now 
assembled  here?  A  federal  government  is 
formed  for  the  protection  of  its  individual 
members.  Ours  was  itself  attacked  with  im- 
punity. Its  authority  has  been  boldly  disobey- 
ed and  openly  despised.  I  think  I  perceive  a 
glaring  inconsistency  in  another  of  his  argu- 
ments. He  complains  of  this  constitution,  be- 
cause it  requires  the  consent  of  at  least  tliree- 
fourths  of  the  States  to  introduce  amendments, 
which  shall  be  necessary  for  the  happiness  of 
the  people.  The  assent  of  so  many,  he  con- 
siders as  too  great  an  obstacle  to  the  admission 
of  salutary  amendments,  which  he  strongly  in- 
sists ought  to  be  at  the  will  of  a  bare  mcgority, 
and  we  hear  this  argument  at  the  very  mo- 
ment we  are  called  upon  to  assign  reasons 
for  proposing  a  constitution,  which  puts  it  in 
the  power  of  nine  States  to  abolish  the  present 
inadequate,  unsafe  and  pernicious  confedera- 
tion I  In  the  first  case,  he  asserts  that  a  ma- 
jority ought  to  have  the  power  of  altering*  the 
government,  when  found  to  be  inadequate  to 
the  security  of  public  happiness.  In  the  last 
case,  he  affirms  that  even  three-fourths  of  the 
community  liave  not  a  right  to  alter  a  govern- 
ment, which  experience  has  proved  to  be  sub- 
versive of  national  felicity ;  nay,  that  the  most 
necessary  and  urgent  alterations  cannot  be  made 
without  the  absolute  unanimity  of  all  the  States. 
Does  not  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  confede- 
ration expressly  require,  that  no  alteration  shall 
be  made  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  all 
the  States?  Can  any  thing  in  theory  be  more 
perniciously  improvident  and  iniudicious  than 
this  submission  of  the  will  of  the  minority  to 
the  most  trifling  minority  ?  Have  not  experi- 
ence and  practice  actually  manifested  this  theo- 
retical inconvenience  to  be  extremely  impoli- 
tic? Let  me  mention  one  fact,  which  I  con- 
ceive must  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  any 
one, — ^the  smallest  State  in  the  Union  has  ob- 
structed every  attempt  to  reform  the  govern- 


ment; that  little  member  has  repeatedly  diso- 
beyed and  counteracted  the  general  anthoritj; 
nay,  has  even  supplied  the  enemiea  of  its  coiid- 
try  with  provisions.  Twdve  States  had  agreed 
to  certain  improvements  which  were  proiweed, 
being  thought  absolutely  necessary  to 


as  these  improvements,  though  really  indiqMih 
sable,  coula  not,  by  the  comederatioii,  be  ifr 
troduced  into  it  without  the  oonaent  of  every 
State,  the  refractory  dissent  of  that  little  State 
prevented  their  adoption.  The  inopnyenSeneit 
resulting  from  this  requisition  of  unanimous  eoip 
currence  in  alterations  of  the  confederatioai 
must  be  known  to  every  member  in  this  con- 
vention ;  it  is  therefore  needless  to  remind  than 
of  them.  Is  it  not  self-evident,  that  a  trifling 
minority  ought  not  to  bind  the  mijori^t 
Would  not  foreign  influence  be  exerted  with 
facility  over  a  small  minority?  Would  tha 
honorable  gentleman  agree  to  continue  the 
most  radical  defects  in  the  old  systendf  becaais 
the  petty  State  of  Rhode  Island  would  ooi 
agree  to  remove  them  ? 

He  next  objects  to  the  exdusive  le^^slatioB 
over  the  district  where  the  seat  of  the  goven* 
ment  may  be  fixed.  Would  he  submit  Uiat  tha 
representatives  of  this  State  should  carry  on  their 
deliberations  under  the  control  of  any  onemeB- 
ber  of  the  Union  ?  If  any  State  had  the  power 
of  legislation  over  the  place  where  OongrMS 
should  fix  the  general  government,  it  would 
impair  the  dignity,  and  hazard  the  M&tj  oi 
Congress.  K  the  safety  of  the  Union  were  un- 
der the  control  of  any  particular  State,  would 
not  foreign  corruption  probably  prevail  in  sudi 
a  State,  to  induce  it  to  exert  its  controlling  in- 
fluence over  the  members  of  the  general  gor- 
eniment?  Gentlemen  cannot  have  forgotten 
thei  disgraceful  Insult  which  Congress  received 
some  years  ago.  And,  sir,  when  we  also  re- 
flect, that  the  previous  cession  of  particukr 
States  is  necessary,  before  Congress  can  1ms- 
lato  exclusively  any  w^here,  we  must,  instead  of 
being  alarmed  at  this  part,  heartily  approve  of  it 

But  the  honorable  member  sees  great  danger 
in  the  provision  concerning  the  muitia.  Now, 
sir,  this  I  conceive  to  be  an  additional  security 
to  our  liberties,  without  diminishing  the  power 
of  the  States  in  any  considerable  desree;  it 
appears  to  me  so  highly  expedient,  that  I  should 
imagine  it  would  have  found  advocates  even  in 
the  warmest  friends  of  the  present  system. 
The  authority  of  training  the  militia  and  ap- 
pointing the  officers,  is  reserved  to  the  States, 
but  Congress  ought  to  have  the  power  of  es- 
tablishing a  uniform  system  of  disciplins 
throughout  the  States;  and  to  provide  for  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  suppress  insnrrectioo% 
and  repel  invasions.  These  ore  the  only  easel 
wherein  they  can  interfere  with  the  militia; 
and  the  obvious  necessity  of  their  having  pow- 
er over  them  in  these  cases^  must  flash  oonvk^ 
tion  on  any  reflecting  mmd.  Without  mii- 
formity  of  discipline,  military  bodies  would  be 
incapable  of  action ;  without  a  general  controlr 
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ling  power  to  call  forth  the  strength  of  the  Union, 
for  the  porpose  of  repelling  inyasions,  the 
ooimtrj  might  he  oYermn,  and  conquered  hy 
foreign  enemies.  Without  such  a  power  to 
auppreas  insurrections,  our  liberties  might  be 
dofl&Qjed  by  intestine  faction,  and  domestic 
tTrannx  be  established. 

The  honorable  member  then  told  us,  that 
there  was  no  instance  of  power  once  trans- 
ferred being  voluntarily  renounced.  Not  to 
produce  European  examples,  which  may  pro- 
iMiblT  be  done  before  the  rising  of  this  con- 
TeoDcm,  have  we  not  seen  alr^tdy,  in  seven 
States,  (and  probably  in  an  eighth  State,)  legis- 
latarea  surrendering  some  of  the  most  important 
powers  they  possessed  f  But,  sir,  by  this  gov- 
ernment, powers  are  not  given  to  any  particular 
set  of  men — they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
— ddegated  to  their  representatives  chosen  for 
short  terms — ^to  representatives  at  all  times 
re^Kmsible  to  the  people,  and  whose  situation 
is  perfectly  similar  to  their  own : — as  long  as 
this  is  the  cose,  we  have  no  danger  to  appre- 
hend. When  the  gentleman  called  to  our  re- 
ooOeotion  the  usual  effects  of  the  concession  of 
powers,  and  imputed  the  loss  of  liberty  gene- 
rally to  open  tyranny,  I  wish  he  had  gone 
something  fhrther.  Upon  a  review  of  history, 
he  would  have  found,  that  the  loss  of  liberty 
▼eiy  often  resulted  from  factions  and  divisions; 
from  local  considerations,  which  eternally  lead 
to  quarrels :  he  would  have  found  internal  dis- 
senrioDs  to  have  more  frequently  demolished 
civil  liberty,  than  a  tenacious  disposition  in 
rulers  to  retain  any  stipulated  powers. 

[Here  Mr.  Madison  enumerated  the  various 
means  whereby  nations  had  lost  their  liberties.] 

The  power  of  raising  and  supporting  armies 
is  ezdamaed  against,  as  dangerous  and  unneces- 
sary. I  sincerely  wish,  sir,  that  there  were  no 
neoessify  for  vesting  this  power  in  the  generd 
government.  But  supjpose  a  foreign  nation 
ahoold  declare  war  against  the  United  States, 
must  not  the  general  legislature  have  the  power 
of  defion^ng  the  United  States  f  Ought  it  to 
be  known  to  foreign  nations,  that  the  general 

Svemment  of  the  United  States  of  America 
s  no  power  to  raise  or  support  an  army,  even 
in  the  utmost  danger,  when  attacked  by  ex- 
ternal enemies?  Would  not  their  knowledge 
of  such  a  circumstance  stimulate  them  to  fall 
upon  us?  If^  sir,  Congress  be  not  invested 
with  this  power,  knj  great  nation,  prompted 
by  ambition  or  avarice,  will  be  invited  by  our 
weakness  to  attack  us ;  and  such  an  attack,  by 
disdpluied  veterans,  would  certainly  be  attend- 
ed with  success,  when  only  opposed  by  irre- 
gular, undisciplined  militia.  Whoever  considers 
the  peculiar  situation  of  this  country,  the  mul- 
tipUeity  of  its  excellent  inlets  and  harbors,  and 
the  uncommon  facility  of  attacking  it,  however 
much  he  may  regret  the  necessity  of  such  a 
power,  cannot  hesitate  a  moment  in  gnyiting 
it  One  fact  may  elucidate  this  argument  In 
the  course  of  the  late  war,  when  the  weak 
parts  of  the  Union  were  exposed,  and  many 
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Stetes  were  placed  in  the  most  deplorable  situa- 
tion by  the  enemy^s  ravages,  the  assistance  of 
foreign  nations  was  thought  so  urgently  neces- 
sary for  our  protection,  that  the  relinquishment 
of  territorial  advantages  was  not  deemed  too 
great  a  sacrifice  for  the  acquisition  of  one  ally. 
This  expedient  was  admitted  with  great  reluo- 
tan9e,  even  by  those  Stetes  who  expected  most 
advantages  from  it  The  crisis,  however,  at 
length  arrived,  when  it  was  Judged  necessary  for 
the  salvation  of  this  country,  to  make  certein 
cessions  to  Spain;  whether  wiselv,  or  other- 
wise, is  not  for  me  to  say ;  but  we  fact  was, 
that  instructions  were  sent  to  our  representetive 
at  the  court  of  Spun,  to  empower  him  to  enter 
into  negotiations  for  that  purpose.  How  it 
terminated  is  well  known.  This  fact  shows  the 
extremities  to  which  nations  will  recur  in  cases 
of  imminent  danger,  and  demonstrates  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  ourselves  more  respecteble. 
The  necessity  of  making  dangerous  cessions, 
and  of  applying  to  foreign  aid,  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided against 

The  honorable  member  then  told  us,  that 
there  are  heart-burnings  in  the  Stetes  that  have 
assented  to  tlie  new  constitution,  and  that  Vir- 
ginia may,  if  she  does  not  come  into  the  mea- 
sure, continue  in  amicable  confederacy  with 
those  adopting  Stetes.  I  wish,  as  seldom  as 
possible,  to  contradict  the  assertions  of  gentle- 
men; but  I  can  venture  to  affirm,  without 
danger  of  being  detected  in  on  error,  that  there 
is  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  satisfac- 
tion of  those  Stetes  being  every  day  augmented, 
and  tliat,  in  that  Stete  where  it  was  adopted 
only  by  a  mfyority  of  nineteen,  there  is  not,  at 
this  time,  one-fifth  of  the  people  dissatisfied. 
There  are  some  reasons  which  induce  us  to 
conclude,  that  the  grounds  of  proselytism  ex- 
tend every  where;  its  principles  begin  to  be 
better  understood ;  and  the  inflammatory  vio- 
lence wherewith  it  was  opposed  by  designing, 
illiberal  and  unthinking  minds,  begins  to  sub- 
side. I  will  not  enumerate  the  causes  from 
which,  in  my  conception,  the  heart-burnings  of 
a  migority  of  ite  opposers  have  originated. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  all  cases,  they  were 
founded  on  a  misconception  of  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  new  government  Had  it  been 
candidly  examined  and  fairly  discussed,  I  be- 
lieve, sir,  that  but  a  very  Inconsiderable  minor- 
ity of  the  people  of  the  United  Stetes  would  at 
any  time  have  opposed  it  With  respect  to  the 
Swiss  confederacy,  which  the  honorable  gentle- 
man has  proposed  for  our  example,  as  far  as 
historical  authority  may  be  relied  upon,  we 
shall  find  their  government  quite  unworthy  of 
our  imitetion.  I  am  sure  if  the  honorable 
member  had  sufficiently  considered  their  history 
and  government,  he  never  would  have  quoted 
tiielr  example  in  this  place.  lie  would  have 
found  that,  instead  of  respecting  the  righte  of 
mankind,  their  government  (at  least  that  of 
several  of  their  cantons)  is  one  of  the  vilest 
aristocracies  that  ever  was  instituted.  The 
peasante  of  some  of  their  cantons  are  more  op- 
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pressed  and  degraded  than  the  subjects  of  any 
monarch  of  Europe;  nay,  almost  as  much  so  as 
those  of  any  eastern  despot.  It  is  a  novelty  in 
politics,  that  from  the  worst  of  systems  the 
nappiest  consequences  should  arise.  For  it  is 
their  aristocratical  rigor,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
their  situation,  that  have  so  long  supported 
their  union.  Without  the  closest  compress- 
ment,  dismemberment  would  unquestionably 
ensue,  and  their  powerful,  ambitious  neighbors 
would  immediately  avail  themselves  of  their 
least  iarrings.  As  we  are  not  circumstanced 
like  them,  however,  no  conclusive  precedent 
can  be  drawn  from  their  situation.  I  trust  the 
gentleman  does  not  carry  his  idea  so  far  as  to 
recommend  a  separation  from  the  adopting 
States.  This  government  may  secure  our  hap- 
piness; this  is  at  least  as  probable  as  that  it 
shall  be  oppressive.  If  eight  States  have,  from 
a  persuasion  of  its  policy  and  utility,  iidopted 
it,  shall  Virginia  shrink  from  it,  without  a  ftdl 
conviction  of  its  danger  and  inutility  ?  I  hope 
she  will  never  shriiuc  from  any  duty :  I  trust 
she  will  not  determine  without  the  most  serious 
reflection  and  deliberation. 

I  confess  to  you,  sir,  that  were  uniformity  of 
religion  to  be  introduced  by  this  system,  it 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  ineligible ;  but  I  have 
no  reason  to  conclude,  that  uniformity  of  gov- 
ernment will  produce  that  of  religion.  To  the 
sreat  honor  of  America,  that  right  is  perfectly 
free  and  unshackled  among  us.  The  govern- 
ment has  no  jurisdiction  over  it;  the  least  re- 
flection will  convince  us,  there  is  no  danger  to 
be  feared  on  that  ground. 

But  we  are  flattered  with  the  probability  of 
obtaining  previous  amendments.  This  point 
calls  for  the  most  serious  care  of  the  conven- 
tion. If  amendments  are  to  be  proposed  by 
one  State,  other  States  have  the  same  right, 
and  will  also  propose  alterations.  These  can- 
not but  be  aissimilar  and  opposite  in  their 
nature.  I  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  different  States  are  in  many 
respects  dissimilar  in  their  structure;  their 
legislative  bodies  are  not  similar ;  their  execu- 
tives are  still  more  different  In  several  of  the 
States,  the  flrst  magistrate  is  elected  by  the 
people  at  large ;  in  others,  by  joint  ballot  of 
the  members  of  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture; and  in  others  again,  in  other  different 
manners.  This  dissimiLmty  has  occasioned  a 
diversity  of  opinion  on  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment, which  will,  without  many  reciprocal 
concessions,  render  a  concurrence  impossible. 
Although  the  appointment  of  an  executive 
magistrate  has  not  been  thought  destructive  to 
the  principles  of  democracy,  in  any  of  the 
States,  yet,  in  the  course  of  the  debate^  we  find 
objections  made  to  the  federal  executive :  it  is 
nrged  that  the  president  will  degenerate  into  a 
^yqant  I  intenaed,  in  compliance  with  the  call 
of  the  honorable  member,  to  explain  Uie  rea- 
•ons  of  proposing  this  constitution,  and  develope 
its  principles;  but  I  shall  postpone  mr  remarks, 
tOl  we  hear  the  supplement  which  he  his  in- 


formed us  he  means  to  add  to  what  he  his 
already  offered. 

Give  me  leave  to  say  something  of  the  nature 
of  the  government,  and  to  show  that  it  is  per- 
fectly Mife  and  just,  to  vest  it  with  the  power 
of  taxation.  There  are  a  number  of  opinions ; 
but  the  principal  question  is,  whether  it  be  i 
federal  or  a  consolidated  government.  In  order 
to  judge  properly  of  the  question  before  us,  we 
must  consider  it  minutely,  in  its  principal  parts. 
I  myself  conceive,  that  it  is  of  a  mixea  ni&ure ; 
it  is,  in  a  manner,  unprecedented.  We  cannot 
find  one  express  prototype  in  the  experience 
of  the  world :  it  stands  by  itself.  In  some  re- 
spects, it  is  a  government  of  a  federal  nature : 
in  others,  it  is  of  a  consolidated  nature.  Even 
if  we  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  the  oon- 
stitution  is  investigated,  ratified  and  made  the 
act  of  the  people  of  America,  I  can  say,  not- 
withstanding what  the  honorable  gentlemsn 
has  alleged,  that  this  government  is  not  com- 
pletely consolidated ;  nor  is  it  entirely  fedwaL 
Who  are  the  parties  to  it  ?  The  people — not 
the  people  as  composing  one  great  body,  but 
the  people  as  composing  thirteen  sovereignties. 
Were  it,  as  the  gentleman  asserts,  a  consoli- 
dated government,  the  assent  of  a  minority  of 
the  people  would  be  sufiScient  for  its  estabush- 
ment,  and  as  a  minority  have  adopted  it  al- 
ready, the  remaining  States  would  be  bound  br 
the  act  of  the  majority,  even  if  they  unani- 
mously reprobated  it.  Were  it  such  a  flovem- 
ment  as  is  suggested,  it  would  be  now  binding 
on  the  people  of  this  State,  without  having  had 
the  privilege  of  deliberating  upon  it ;  but,  sir, 
no  State  is  bound  by  it,  as  it  is,  without  its  own 
consent.  Should  all  the  States  adopt  it,  it  will 
be  then  a  government  established  by  the  thir- 
teen States  of  America,  not  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  legislatures,  but  by  the  people 
at  large.  In  this  particular  respect,  the  ms- 
tinction  between  the  existing  and  proposed 
governments,  is  very  materifd.  Tlie  existing 
system  has  been  derived  from  the  dependent 
derivative  authority  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
States ;  whereas  this  is  derived  from  the  supe- 
rior power  of  the  people.  If  we  look  at  the 
manner  in  which  alterations  are  to  be  made  in 
it,  the  same  idea  is  in  some  degree  attended  to. 
By  the  new  system,  a  majority  of  the  States 
cannot  introduce  amendments ;  nor  are  all  the 
States  required  for  that  purpose ;  three  fourths 
of  them  must  concur  in  alterations;  in  this 
there  is  a  departure  from  the  federal  idea.  The 
members  to  the  national  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  at  lane, 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers  in  the  reflpeotnre 
districts.  When  we  come  to  the  Senate,  its 
members  are  elected  by  the  States  in  their 
equal  and  political  capacity ;  but  had  the  gov- 
ernment been  completely  consolidated,  the 
Senate  would  have  been  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple, in  their  individual  capacity,  in  the  same 
mann^  as  the  members  of  the  other  House. 
Thus  it  is  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  this 
complication,  I  trusty  wiU  be  found  to  ezdode 
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the  6Til8  of  abeolnte  consolidation,  as  well  aa 
df  a  mere  oonfederacj.  K  Virginia  was  sepa- 
Tited  from  all  the  Btates,  her  power  and  an- 
thoritjT  would  extend  to  all  cases ;  in  like 
manner,  were  all  powers  vested  in  the  general 
government,  it  wonld  be  a  consolidate  goy- 
emment :  but  the  powers  of  the  federal  goy- 
emment  are  enmnerated ;  it  can  onl  j  operate 
In  certain  cases :  it  has  legislative  powers  on 
deflned  and  limited  objecte,  bejond  which  it 
cannot  extend  its  jorisdiction. 

But  the  honorable  member  has  satirized, 
with  peculiar  acrimonj,  the  powers  given  to 
the  general  government  bj  tnis  constitotion. 
I  oonodve  that  the  first  question  on  this  subleot 
lii  whether  these  powers  be  necessary ;  if  the  j 
ML  we  are  redaoed  to  the  dilemma  of  either 
■Qwnitting  to  the  inconvenience,  or  losing  the 
Unkm.  Let  ns  consider  the  most  important  of 
these  reprobated  powers ;  that  of  direct  taxa- 
tion is  most  generally  objected  to.  With  re- 
•pect  to  Sie  exigencies  of  government,  there  is 
no  question  but  the  most  easy  mode  of  provid- 
ing for  them  will  be  adopted.  When,  therc- 
Icm,  direct  taxes  are  not  necessaiy,  thej  will 
not  be  recurred  to.  It  can  be  of  little  advan- 
tage to  those  in  power,  to  raise  money  in  a 
manner  oppressive  to  the  people.  To  consult 
the  conveniences  of  the  people,  will  cost  them 
^nothing;  and  in  many  respects  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  theuL  Direct  taxes  will  only  be 
recurred  to  for  great  purposes.  What  has 
broQgiht  on  other  nations  those  immense  debts, 
under  the  pressure  of  which  many  of  them  la- 
bcvf  Not  the  expenses  of  their  governments, 
but  war.  If  this  country  should  he  engaged  in 
war,  (and  I  conceive  we  ought  to  provide  for 
the  possibility  of  such  a  case,)  how  would  it  be 
earned  on?  By  the  usual  means  provided 
from  year  to  year?  As  our  imports  will  be 
necevary  for  ^e  expenses  of  government,  and 
other  oommon  exigencies,  how  are  we  to  carry 
on  the  means  of  defence  f  How  is  it  possible 
a  war  could  be  supported  without  money  or 
credit  f  And  would  it  be  possible  for  govern- 
ment to  have  credit,  without  having  the  power 
of  raising  money  f  No,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  government,  in  such  a  case,  to  defend 
itselfl  "nien,  I  say,  sir,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
eataMish  ftinds  for  extraordinary  exigencies, 
and  give  this  power  to  the  jroneral  govern- 
ment ;  for  the  utter  inutility  of  previous  requi- 
^ons  on  the  States  is  too  well  known.  Would 
H  be  possible  for  those  countries,  whose  finances 
and  revenues  are  carried  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tkMi,  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  government 
oa  great  emergencies,  such  as  the  maintenance 
of  a  war,  witnout  an  uncontrolled  power  of 
raising  money  f  Has  it  not  been  necessary  for 
Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  the  &cili^  of 
the  collection  of  her  taxes,  to  have  recourse 
rery  often  to  this  and  other  extraordinary  me- 
thods of  procuring  money?  Would  not  her 
public  credit  have  Been  ruined,  if  it  was  known 
that  her  power  to  raise  money  was  limited  f 
Hat  not  Fmce  been  obliged,  on  great  occa- 


sions, to  recur  to  unusual  means,  in  order  to 
raise  fhndsf  It  has  been  the  case  in  many 
countries,  and  no  government  can  exist,  unless 
its  powers  extend  to  make  provisions  for  every 
contingency.  If  we  were  actually  attacked  l^ 
a  powerftil  nation,  and  our  genend  government 
had  not  the  power  of  raismg  money,  but  de- 
pended solely  on  requisitions,  our  condition 
would  be  truly  deplorable :  if  the  revenues  of 
this  commonwealtn  were  to  depend  on  twenty 
distinct  authorities,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
it  to  carry  on  its  operations.  This  must  be 
obvious  to  every  member  here :  I  think,  tiiere- 
fore,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union,  that  this  power  should  be  given 
to  the  general  government. 

But  it  is  urged,  that  its  consolidated  nature, 
joined  to  the  power  of  direct  taxation,  wiU  give 
it  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  subordinate  author- 
ity ;  that  its  increasing  influence  will  speedily 
enable  it  to  absorb  the  State  governments.  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  this  wiU  be 
the  case.  If  the  general  government  were 
wholly  independent  of  the  governments  of  the 
particular  States,  then  indeed,  usurpation  might 
be  expected  to  the  fullest  extent :  but,  sir,  on 
whom  does  this  general  government  depend? 
It  derives  its  authority  fh>m  these  governments, 
and  from  the  same  sources  from  which  tiieir 
authority  is  derived.  The  members  of  the 
federal  government  are  taken  from  the  same 
men  from  whom  those  of  the  State  legislatures 
are  taken.  If  we  consider  the  mode  in  which 
the  federal  representatives  will  be  chosen,  we 
shall  be  convinced,  that  the  general  never 
will  destroy  the  inaividual  governments ;  and 
this  conviction  must  be  strengthened  by  an 
attention  to  the  construction  of  the  Senate. 
The  representatives  will  be  chosen,  probably 
under  the  influence  of  the  members  of  the  State 
legislatures :  but  there  is  not  the  least  proba- 
biBty  that  tlie  election  of  the  latter  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  former.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
members  representing  this  conmionwealth  in 
one  branch  of  the  legislature,  are  drawn  from 
the  people  at  large,  and  must  ever  possess  more 
influence  than  the  few  men  who  will  be  elected 
to  the  general  legisliUure.  Those  who  wish  to 
become  federal  representatives,  must  depend  on 
their  credit  with  that  class  of  men  who  will  be 
the  most  popular  in  their  counties,  who  gener- 
ally represent  the  people  in  the  State  govern- 
ments :  they  can,  tiierefore,  never  succeed  in 
any  measure  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  those  on 
whom  they  depend.  So  that  on  the  whole,  it 
is  almost  certain,  that  the  deliberations  of  tiie 
members  of  the  federal  House  of  Representa- 
tives, will  be  directed  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  America.  As  to  the  other  branch, 
the  senators  will  be  appointed  by  the  legisla- 
tures, and  though  elected  for  six  years,  I  do 
not  conceive  they  will  so  soon  forget  the  source 
from  whence  they  derive  their  political  exist- 
ence. This  election  of  one  branch  of  the  fede- 
ral, by  the  State  legislatures,  secures  an  absolute 
^dependence  of  tiie  former  on  the  latter.    The 
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biennial  ezclofiion  of  one  third,  will  lessen  the 
facility  of  a  combination,  and  preclude  all  like- 
lihood of  intrigues.  I  appeal  to  onr  past  expe- 
rience, whether  they  will  attend  to  the  inter- 
eats  of  their  constitoent  States.  Have  not  those 
gentlemen  who  have  been  honored  with  seats 
in  Congress,  often  signalized  themselves  by 
their  attachment  to  their  States  f  6ir,  I  pledge 
myself  that  this  government  will  answer  ^e 
expectations  of  its  friends,  and  foil  the  appre- 
hensions of  its  enemies.  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  patriotism  of  the  people  will  continue,  and 
be  a  sufficient  guard  to  their  liberties,  and  that 
the  tendency  of  the  constitution  will  be,  that 
the  State  governments  will  counteract  the  gen- 
eral interest,  and  ultimately  prevail.  The  num- 
ber of  the  representatives  is  yet  sufficient  for 
our  safety,  and  will  gradually  increase ;  and  if 
we  consider  their  different  sources  of  informa- 
tion, the  number  will  not  appear  too  small. 

Sir,  that  part  of  the  proposed  constitution 
which  gives  the  general  government  the  power 
of  laying  and  collecting  taxes,  is  indispensable 
and  essential  to  the  existence  of  any  efficient, 
or  well  organized  system  of  government :  if  we 
consult  reason,  and  be  ruled  by  its  dictates,  we 
shall  find  its  justification  there :  if  we  review 
the  experience  we  have  had,  or  contemplate 
the  history  of  nations,  there  too  we  shall  find 
ample  reasons  to  prove  its  expediency.      It 
would  be  preposterous  to  depend  for  necessary 
supplies  on  a  body  which  is  fully  possessed  of 
the  power  of  withholding  them.    If  a  govern- 
ment depends  on  other  governments  for  its 
revenues ;  if  it  must  depend  on  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  its  memoers,  its  existence  must 
be  precarious.     A  government  that  relies  on 
thirteen    independent    sovereignties    for   the 
means  of  its  existence,  is  a  solecism  in  theory, 
and  a  mere  nullity  in  practice.    Is  it  consistent 
with  reason,  that  sucn  a  government  can  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  any  people?    It  is  sub- 
versive of  every  principle  of  sound  policy,  to 
trust  the  safety  of  a  community  with  a  govern- 
ment totally  destitute  of  the  means  of  protect- 
ing itself  or  its  members.    Can  Congress,  after 
the  repeated  unequivocal  proofs  it  has  experi- 
enced of  the  utter  inutility  and  inefficacy  of 
requisitions,  reasonably  expect  that  they  would 
be  nereafter  effectual  or  productive  ?    Will  not 
the  same  local  interests,  and  other  causes,  mili- 
tate against  a  compliance  f     Whoever  hopes 
the  contrary  must  for  ever  be  disappointed. 
The  effect,  sir,  cannot  be  changed  without  a 
removal  of  the  x^ause.    Let  each  county  in  this 
commonwealth  be  supposed  free  and  indepen- 
dent :  let  your  revenues  depend  on  reouintions 
of  proportionate  quotas  from  them :  let  appli- 
cation be  made  to  them  repeatedlv,  and  then 
ask  yourself,  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  they 
would  comply,  or  that  an  adequate  collection 
could  be  made  from  partial  compliances  f    It  is 
now  difficult  to  collect  the  taxes  from  them : 
how  much  would  that  difficulty  be  enhanced, 
were  you  to  depend  solely  on  their  generosity  f 
I  appeal  to  the  reason  of  every  gentleman  here, 


and  to  his  candor,  to  say  whether  he  is  not  per- 
suaded that  the  present  confederation  is  as  fee- 
ble as  the  government  of  Yirffinia  would  be  in 
that  case :  to  the  same  reason  I  appeal;  whether 
it  be  compatible  with  prudence  to  continue  a 
government  of  such  manifest  ftnd  palpable 
weakness  and  inefficiency. 

If  we  recur  to  history,  and  review  the  an- 
nals of  mankind,  I  undertake  to  say,  that  no 
instance  can  be  produced  by  the  most  learned 
man,  of  any  confederate  government,  that  will 
justiify  a  continuation  of  the  present  system ; 
or  that  will  not,  on  the  contrary,  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  this  change,  and  of  substituting  to 
the  present  pernicious  and  fatal  plan,  the  tya- 
tem  now  under  consideration,  or  one  equally  en- 
ergetic. The  uniform  conclusion  drawn  from  a 
review  of  ancient  and  modem  confederaoiea,  ia, 
that  instead  of  promoting  the  public  happiness, 
or  securing  public  tranquillity,  they  have,  in 
every  instance,  been  productive  of  anarchy 
and  confusion — ^ineffectual  for  the  preservation 
of  harmony,  and  a  prey  to  their  own  dissen- 
sions and  foreign  invasions. 

The  Amphictyonic  league  resembled  our  con- 
federation in  its  nominal  powers :  it  was  poe- 
sessed  of  rather  more  efficiency.  The  compo- 
nent States  retained  their  sovereignty,  and 
enjoyed  an  equality  of  suffrage  in  the  fed»*al 
council.  But  though  its  powers  were  more 
considerable  in  many  respects  than  those  of 
our  present  system,  yet  it  had  the  same  radical 
defect.  Its  powers  were  exercised  over  its  in- 
dividual members  in  their  political  capacities. 
To  this  capital  defect  it  owed  its  disorders,  and 
final  destruction.  It  was  compelled  to  recur  to 
the  sanguinary  coercion  of  war  to  enforce  its 
decrees.  The  struggles  consequent  on  a  re- 
fusal to  obey  a  decree,  and  an  attempt  to  en- 
force it,  produced  the  necessity  of  applying  to 
foreign  assistance :  by  complying  with  that  ap- 
plication, and  employing  his  wiles  and  in- 
trigues, Philip  of  Macedon  acquired  sufficient 
influence  to  become  a  member  of  the  league ; 
and  that  artfhl  and  insidious  prince  soon  after 
became  master  of  their  liberties. 

The  Achiean  league,  though  better  construct- 
ed than  the  Amphictyonic,  in  material  respects, 
was  continually  agitated  with  domestic  dissen- 
sions, and  driven  to  the  necessity  of  calling  in 
foreign  aid ;  this  also  eventuated  in  the  demo- 
lition of  their  confederacy.  Had  they  heea 
more  closely  united,  their  people  would  have 
been  happier;  and  their  united  wisdom  and 
strength  would  not  only  have  rendered  unne- 
cessary all  foreign  interpositions  in  their  affairs, 
but  would  have  enabl^  them  to  repel  the  at- 
tack of  any  enemy.  If  we  descend  to  more 
modem  examples,  we  shall  find  the  same  evils 
resulting  from  the  same  sources. 
*  The  Germanic  system  is  neither  adequate  to 
the  extemal  defence  or  internal  felicity  of  the 
people;  the  doctrine  of  quotas  and  requisitioiia 
nourishes  here.  Without  energy — ^witnout  sta- 
bility— the  empire  is  a  nervdess  body.  The 
most  furious  conflicts,  and  the  most  implacable 
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animosities  between  its  members,  ^strikinglj 
disttngaish  its  history.  Concert  and  co-ope- 
ration are  incompatible  with  saoh  an  ii\jndi- 
doaslj  constructed  system. 

The  republic  of  the  Swiss  is  sometimes  in- 
stanced for  its  stability;  but  even  there,  dis- 
sensions and  wars  of  a  bloody  nature,  have 
been  frequently  seen  between  tiie  cantons.  A 
peculiar  coinadence  of  circumstances  contrib- 
utes to  the  continuance  of  their  political  connec- 
tion. Their  feeble  association  owes  its  existence 
to  their  singular  situation.  There  is  a  schism 
this  moment  in  their  confederacy,  which,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  uniting  for  their  external 
defence,  would  immediately  produce  its  disso- 
lution. 

The  confederate  government  of  Holland  is  a 

Ibrther  confirmation  of  the  characteristic  imbe- 

'dUtjr  of  such  governments.    From  the  history 

of  this  government,  we  might  derive  lessons 

of  tiie  most  important  utility. 

[Here  Mr.  Madison  quoted  sundry  passages 
from  DeWitt,  respecting  the  people  of  Holland 
and  the  war  which  they  had  so  long  supported 
against  the  Spanish  monarch;  showing  the 
impditic  and  ii\judLcions  stmctare  of  their  con- 
federacy ;  that  it  was  entirely  destitute  of  ener- 
gy,  because  their  revenues  depended  chiefly  on 
requisitions;  that,  during  that  long  war,  the 
provinces  of  Guelderiand  and  Overyssel  had  not 
pud  their  respective  quotas,  but  had  evaded 
altogether  their  payments ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  two-sevenths  of  the  resources  of  the 
community  had  never  been  brought  into  action ; 
nor  contributed  in  the  least  towards  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war:  that  the  fear  of  pressing 
danger  stimulated  Holland  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces to  pay  all  the  charges  of  the  war ;  that 
those  two  provinces  had  continued  their  delin- 
quencies; that,  the  province  of  Holland  alone 
paid  more  than  all  the  rest ;  still  those  provinces 
which  paid  up  their  proportional  shares,  claim- 
ed from  the  failing  states  the  amounts  of  their 
arrearages;  that  the  most  fatal  consequences 
had  nearly  resulted  from  the  difficulty  of  ad- 
Justing  those  claims,  and  from  the  extreme 
aversion  of  the  delinquent  states  to  discharge 
even  their  most  solemn  engagements:  that 
there  are  existing  controversies  between  the 
provinces  on  this  account  at  present;  and  to 
add  to  the  evils  consequent  upon  requisitions, 
that  unanimity  and  the  revision  and  sanction 
of  their  constituents,  were  necessary  to  give 
validity  to  the  decisions  of  the  states  general 
He  then  proceeded,— {Sir,  these  radical  defects 
in  their  confederacy  must  have  dissolved  their 
association  long  ago,  were  it  not  for  their  pecu- 
liar position— circumscribed  in  a  narrow  terri- 
tory ;  surrounded  by  the  most  powerful  nations 
in  the  world;  possessmg  peculiar  advantages 
fh>m  their  situation;  an  extensive  navigation 
ttid  a  powerful  navy — advantages  which  it  was 
dearly  the  interest  of  those  nations  to  diminish 
or  deprive  them  of.  Their  late  unhappy  dis- 
•ennons  were  manifestly  produced  by  the  vices 
0!^  their  qrstem.    We  may  derive  much  benefit 


from  the  experience  of  that  unhappy  country. 
Grovemments,  destitute  of  energy,  will  alwavs 
produce  anarchy.  These  fiftcts  are  worthy  the 
most  serious  consideration  of  every  gentleman 
here.  Does  not  the  history  of  these  confedera- 
cies coincide  with  the  lessons  drawn  from  our 
own  experience?  I  most  earnestly  pray  that 
America  may  have  suffident  wisdom  to  avail 
herself  of  the  instructive  information  she  may 
derive  from  a  contemplation  of  tiie  sources  of 
their  misfortunes,  and  that  she  may  escape  a 
similar  fats,  by  avoiding  the  causes  from  wnich 
their  infelicity  sprung.  If  the  general  govern- 
ment is  to  depend  on  &e  volunta^  contributions 
of  the  States  for  its  support,  dismemberment  of 
the  United  States  may  be  the  consequence.  In 
cases  of  imminent  danger,  those  States  alone, 
more  immediately  exposed  to  it,  would  exert 
themselves ;  those  remote  from  it  would  be  too 
supine  to  interest  themselves  warmlv  In  the 
fate  of  those  whose  distresses  they  did  not  im- 
mediately perceive.  The  general  government 
ought^  therefore,  to  be  armed  with  power  to 
defend  the  whole  Union. 

Must  we  not  suppose,  that  those  parts  of 
America  which  are  most  exposed,  will  first  be 
the  scenes  of  war  ?  Those  nations,  whose  in- 
terest is  incompatible  with  an  extension  of  our 
power,  and  who  are  jealous  of  our  resources  to 
become  powerful  and  wealthy,  must  naturally 
be  inclined  to  exert  every  means  to  prevent 
our  becoming  formidable.  Will  they  not  be 
impelled  to  attack  the  most  exposed  parts  of 
the  Union  ?  Will  not  their  knowledge  of  the 
weakness  of  our  government  stimulate  them 
the  more  readily  to  such  an  attack?  Those 
parts  to  which  relief  can  be  afforded  with  most 
difficulty,  are  the  extremities  of  the  country, 
und  will  be  the  first  objects  of  our  enemies. 
The  general  government^  having  no  resources 
beyond  what  ore  adequate  to  its  existing  neces- 
sities, will  not  be  able  to  afford  any  efi^ectual 
succor  to  those  parts  which  may  be  invaded. 

In  such  a  case,  America  must  perceive  the 
danger  and  folly  of  withholding  from  the  Union, 
a  power  sufficient  to  protect  the  whole  territory 
of  the  United  States.  Such  an  attack  is  far 
from  improbable,  and  if  it  be  actually  made,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  a  possibility  of  escaping 
the  catastrophe  of  a  dismemberment.  On  this 
subject,  we  may  receive  an  estimable  and  in- 
structive lesson,  from  an  American  confederacy; 
from  an  example  which  has  happened  in  our 
country,  and  which  applies  to  us  with  peculiar 
force,  being  most  analogous  to  our  situation.  I 
mean  that  species  of  association  or  union  which 
subsisted  in  New  Eneland.  The  colonies  of 
Massachusetts,  Bristol  Connecticut,  and  New 
Hampshire,  were  confederated  together. 

The  object  of  that  confederacy  was  primarily 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  inroads  and 
depredations  of  the  Indians.  They  had  a  com- 
mon council,  consisting  of  deputies  from  each 
party,  with  an  equality  of  suffrage  in  their  delib- 
erations. The  general  expenditures  and  charges 
were  to  be  adequately  defrayed.    Its  powers 
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were  -very  similar  to  thoee  of  the  confederation. 
Its  historr  prpves  dearlj,  that  a  goyemment, 
fonnded  on  snch  principles,  mnst  ever  disappoint 
the  hopes  of  those  who  expect  its  operations  to 
he  conducive  to  public  hapniness. 

There  are  facts  on  record  to  prove,  that  in- 
stead of  answering  the  end  of  its  institution,  or 
the  expectation  of  its  framers,  it  was  violated 
with  impunity;  and  only  regarded  when  it  coin- 
cided perfectij  with  the  views  and  immediate 
interests  of  the  respective  parties. 

The  strongest  member  of  the  union  availed 
itself  of  its  circumstances  to  infringe  their  con- 
federacy. Massachusetts  refused  to  pay  its  quo- 
tas. In  the  war  between  England  and  Holland, 
it  was  found  particularly  necessary  to  make 
more  exertions  for  the  protection  of  that  coun- 
try. ^ 

Massachusetts  being  then  more  powerful  and 
less  exposed  than  the  other  colonies,  refused  its 
contributions  to  the  general  defence.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  common  council  remon- 
strated against  the  council  of  Massachusetts. 
This  altercation  terminated  in  the  dissolution 
of  their  union.  From  this  brief  account  of  a 
system  perfectly  resembling  our  present  one, 
we  may  easily  divine  the  inevitable  consequen- 
ces of  a  longer  adherence  to  the  latter. 

[Mr.  Madison  then  recapitulated  many  instan- 
ces of  the  prevalent  persuasion  of  the  wisest 
patriots  of  the  States,  that  the  safety  of  all 
America  depended  on  union ;  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  must  be  possessed 
of  an  adequate  degree  of  energy,  or  that  other- 
wise their  connection  could  not  be  justly  de- 
nominated an  union.  He  likewise  enumerated 
the  expedients  that  had  been  attempted  by  the 
people  of  America  to  form  an  intimate  associa- 
tion, from  tlie  meeting  at  New  York  in  the 
year  1754,  downwards;  that  their  sentiments 
on  this  subject  had  been  uniform,  both  in  their 
colonial  and  independent  conditions ;  and  that 
a  variety  of  causes  had  hitherto  prevented  the 
adoption  of  an  adequate  system.  He  then  con- 
tinued thus : ] 

If  we  take  experience  for  our  guide,  we  shall 
find  still  more  instructive  direction  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  weakness  of  the  existing  articles  of 
the  union,  showed  itself  during  the  war.  It 
has  manifested  itself  since  the  peace,  to  such  a 
degree  as  can  leave  no  doubt  in  any  rational, 
intelligent  and  unbiassed  mind,  of  the  necessity 
of  an  alteration :  nay,  this  necessity  is  obvious 
to  all  America;  it  has  forced  itself  on  the  minds 
of  the  people.  The  committee  has  been  inform- 
ed, that  the  confederation  was  not  completed 
till  the  year  1781,  when  a  great  portion  of  the 
war  was  ended ;  consequently  no  part  of  the 
merit  of  the  antecedent  operations  of  the  war 
could  justly  be  attributed  to  that  system.  Its 
debility  was  perceived  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
put  ir  operation.  A  recapitulation  of  theproo& 
which  have  been  experienced  of  its  inefBcacy, 
is  unnecessary.  It  is  most  notorious,  that  fee- 
bleness universally  marked  its  character.  Shall 
wa  be  safe  in  another  war  hi  the  same  situation  ? 


That  instrument  required  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  the  States,  and  thereby  saciificed 
some  of  our  best  privileges.  The  most  intole- 
rable and  unwarrantable  oppressions  were  com- 
mitted on  the  people  during  the  late  war.  The 
gross  enormity  of  those  oppressions  might  have 
produced  the  most  serious  conseouences,  were 
it  not  for  the  spirit  of  liberty,  wnich  prepon- 
derated against  every  consideration. 

A  scene  of  injustice,  partiality  and  oppression, 
may  bring  heavenly  venseance  on  any  people. 
We  are  now  by  our  simerings,  expiating  the 
crimes  of  the  otherwise  glorious  revolution.  la 
it  not  known  to  every  member  of  this  commit- 
tee, that  the  great  principles  of  a  firee  govern- 
ment were  reversed  through  the  whole  progreaa 
of  that  scene  f  Was  not  every  State  nar- 
assed?  Was  not  every  individual  ororessed 
and  subjected  to  repeated  distresses?  Was  thi^ 
right?  Was  it  a  proper  form  of  government, 
that  warranted,  authorized,  or  overlooked,  the 
most  wanton  violations  of  property?  Had  the 
government  been  vested  with  complete  power 
to  procure  a  regular  and  adequate  supply  of 
revenue,  those  oppressive  measures  woula  have 
been  unnecessary.  But,  sir,  can  it  be  supposed 
that  a  repetition  of  such  measures  would  ever 
be  acquiesced  in?  Can  a  government,  that 
stands  in  need  of  such  measures,  secure  the 
liberty,  or  promote  the  happiness  or  glory  of 
any  country  ?  If  we  do  not  change  this  system, 
consequences  must  ensue,  that  gentlemen  do 
not  now  apprehend.  If  other  testimony  were 
necessary,  I  might  appeal  to  that  which  I  am 
sure  is  very  weighty,  but  which  I  mention  with 
reluctance.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  that 
man  who  had  the  most  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  the  country,  who  well  un- 
derstood its  interests,  and  who  had  given  the 
most  unequivocal  and  most  brilliant  proofe  of 
his  attachment  to  its  welfare, — ^when  he  laid 
down  his  arms,  wherewith  he  had  so  nobly  and 
successfully  defended  his  country,  publicly  tes- 
tified his  disapprobation  of  the  present  system, 
and  suggested  that  some  alteration  was  neces- 
sary to  render  it  adequate  to  the  security  of 
our  happiness.  I  did  not  introduce  that  great 
name  to  bias  any  gentieman  here.  Much  as  I 
admire  and  revere  the  man,  I  consider  these 
members  as  not  to  be  actuated  by  the  influence 
of  any  man ;  but  I  introduced  him  as  a  respec- 
table witness  to  prove  that  the  articles  of  the 
confederation  were  inadequate,  and  that  we 
must  resort  to  something  else.  His  modesty 
did  not  point  out  what  ought  to  be  done,  but 
said,  that  some  great  change  was  necessary. 
But,  sir,  testimony,  if  wished  for,  may  be  found 
in  abundance,  and  numerous  conclusive  reasons 
may  be  urged  for  this  change.  Experience  daily 
produced  such  irresistible  proofs  of  the  defects 
of  that  system,  that  this  commonwealth  was 
induced  to  exert  her  influence  to  meliorate  it; 
she  besan  that  noble  work,  in  which  I  hope 
she  will  persist;  she  proposed  to  revise  it;  her 
proposition  met  with  the  concurrence,  which 
that  of  a  respectable  party  will  always  meet 
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I  am  sore  if  demonstration  were  neoessary  on 
the  part  of  tl^  commonwealth,  reasons  have 
been  abnndantiT  heard  in  the  coarse  of  tliis 
dehate,  manifold  and  cogent  enough,  not  only 
to  operate  conviction,  but  to  disgust  an  atten- 
tiTe  hearer.  Recollect  the  resolation  of  the 
year  1794.  It  was  then  found  that  the  whole 
burden  of  the  Union  was  sustained  by  a  few 
States.  This  State  was  likely  to  be  saddled 
with  a  yery  disproportionate  share.  That  ex- 
pedient was  proposed  to  obyiate  this  inoon- 
▼enienoe,  which  has  been  placed  in  its  true 
lif^l  It  has  been  painted  in  sufficient  horrors 
by  the  honorable  gentleman  who  spoke  last. 

I  agree  with  the  honorable  gentleman,  (Mr. 
Henry,)  that  national  splendor  and  glory  are 
not  our  objects :  but  does  he  distinguish  between 
what  will  render  us  secure  and  happy  at  home, 
and  what  will  render  us  respectable  abroad? 
If  we  be  free  and  happy  at  home,  we  cannot 
fiiil  to  be  respectable  abroad. 

The  confederation  is  so  notoriously  feeble, 
that  foreign  nations  are  unwilling  to  form  any 
treaties  with  us;  they  are  apprised  that  our 
general  government  cannot  perform  any  of  its 
engagements :  but,  that  they  may  be  violated, 
at  pleasure,  by  any  of  the  States.  Our  viola- 
tion of  treaties  already  entered  into,  proves  this 
tmth  nnequivocally.  No  nation  will  therefore 
make  any  stipulations  with  Congress,  conced- 
ing any  advantages  of  importance  to  us ;  they 
wm  be  the  more  averse  to  entering  into  engage- 
Bients  with  us,  as  the  imbecility  of  our  govern- 
ment enables  them  to  derive  many  advantages 
fhnn  our  trade,  without  granting  us  any  return. 
Were  this  country  united  by  proper  bands,  in 
addition  to  other  great  advantages,  we  could 
form  very  beneficial  treaties  with  loreign  states. 
But  this  can  never  happen  without  a  change  in 
our  system.  Were  we  not  laughed  at  by  the 
minister  of  that  nation,  from  which  we  may  be 
able  yet  to 'extort  some  of  the  most  salutary 
measures  for  this  country  f  Were  we  not  told 
that  it  was  necessary  to  temporize  till  our  gov- 
enmient  acquired  consistency  f  Will  any  na- 
tioa  relinquish  national  advantages  to  us  f  Ton 
will  be  greatly  disappointed,  if  you  expect  any 
•ach  g(wd  e£^cts  from  this  contemptible  sys- 
tem. Let  us  recollect  our  conduct  to  tiiat  coun- 
try from  which  we  have  received  the  most 
friendly  aid.  How  have  we  dealt  with  that 
benevolent  ally — ^France  f  Have  we  complied 
with  our  most  sacred  obligations  to  that  na- 
tkmt  Have  we  paid  the  interest  punctually 
from  year  to  year  f  Is  not  the  interest  accu- 
molating,  while  not  a  shilling  is  discharged  of 
the  principal  f  The  magnanimity  and  forbear- 
ance of  that  friendly  monarch  are  so  fpreat,  that 
be  has  not  called  upon  us  for  his  claims, 
even  in  his  own  distress  and  necessity.  This, 
air,  is  an  additional  motive  to  increase  our  ex- 
ertions. At  this  moment  of  time,  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  is  due  from  us  to  that  coun- 
try and  to  others.  [Here  Mr.  Madison  men- 
tioned the  amount  of  the  debts  due  to  different 
foreign  na^ons.]    We  have  been  obliged  to 


borrow  money,  even  to  pay  the  interest  of  our 
debts.  This  is  a  ruinous  and  most  digracefol 
expedient.  Is  this  a  situation  on  which  Amer- 
ica can  rely  for  security  and  happiness  f  How 
are  we  to  extricate  ourselves  ?  The  honorable 
member  tells  ns,  we  might  rely  on  the  punc- 
tuality and  friendship  of  the  States,  and  that 
they  will  discharge  their  quotas  for  the  future : 
but,  sir,  the  contributions  of  the  States  have 
been  found  inadequate  from  the  beffinning,  and 
are  every  day  diminishing  instead  of  increakng. 
From  the  month  of  June,  1787,  till  June,  1786, 
they  have  only  paid  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-one  dollars 
into  the  federal  treasury  for  the  purposes  of 
supporting  the  national  government,  and  dis- 
charging die  interest  of  Uie  national  debts :  a 
sum  so  very  insufficient,  that  it  must  greatly 
alarm  the  friends  of  their  country.  Sug^^ions 
and  strong  assertions  dissipate  before  these 
facts. 

Sir,  the  subject  of  direct  taxation  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  that  can  engage  our 
attention,  or  that  can  be  involved  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  great  and  momentous  question. 
If  it  be  to  be  Judged  by  the  comments  made 
upon  it,  by  the  opposers  and  favorers  of  the 
proposed  system,  it  requires  a  most  clear  and 
critical  investigation.  The  objections  against 
the  exercise  of  this  power  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, as  far  as  1  am  able  to  comprehend 
them,  are  founded  upon  the  supposition  of  its 
being  unnecessary,  impracticable,  unsafe  and 
accumulative  of  expense.  I  shall  therefore 
consider,  first,  how  far  it  may  be  necessary ; 
secondly,  how  far  it  may  be  practicable ;  third- 
ly, how  far  it  may  be  safe,  as  well  with  respect 
to  the  public  liberty  at  large,  as  to  the  State 
legislatures ;  and  fourthly,  with  respect  to 
economy. 

First  then,  is  it  necessary  f  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  I  concur  in  opinion  with  those  gen- 
tlemen who  told  you,  that  this  branch  of  reve- 
nue was  essential  to  the  salvation  of  the  Union. 
It  appears  to  me  necessary,  in  order  to  secure 
that  punctuality  which  is  requisite  in  revenue 
matters.  Without  punctuality  individutds  will 
refuse  it  that  confidence,  without  which  it  cannot 
get  resources.  I  beg  gentlemen  to  consider  the 
situation  of  this  country,  if  unhappily  ^e  gov- 
ernment were  to  be  deprived  of  this  power. 
Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  one  or  those 
great  nations  that  may  be  imfriendly  to  us, 
should  take  advantage  of  our  weakness,  which 
they  will  be  more  ready  to  do  when  they  know 
the  want  of  this  resource  in  our  government, 
and  should  attack  us,  what  forces  could  we 
oppose  to  itf  Could  we  find  safety  in  such 
forces  as  we  could  call  out  ?  Could  we  call  forth 
a  sufficient  number,  either  by  drafts,  or  in  any 
other  way,  to  repel  a  powerfnl  enemy  f  The 
inability  of  the  government  to  rniso  and  sup- 
port regular  troops,  would  compel  us  to  depend 
on  militia.  It  woi^d  then  be  necessary  to  give 
this  power  to  the  ^vemment,  or  run  the 
risk  of  national  annihdation.    It  is  my  firm  be- 
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lie^  that  if  a  hostile  attack  were  made  this 
moment  on  the  United  States,  it  would  at  once 
flash  conviction  on  the  minds  of  the  citizens, 
and  show  them,  to  their  deep  regret,  the  neces- 
sity of  vesting  the  government  with  this  power, 
which  alone  can  enahle  it  to  protect  the  com- 
munity. I  do  not  wish  to  frighten  the  mem- 
bers of  this  convention  into  a  concession  of 
this  power,  but  to  bring  to  their  minds  those 
considerations  which  demonstrate  its  necessity. 
If  we  were  secured  from  the  possibility,  or  the 
probability  of  danger,  it  might  be  unnecessary. 
I  shall  not  review  that  concourse  of  dangers 
which  may  probably  arise  at  remote  periods 
of  futurity,  nor  all  those  which  we  have  imme- 
diately to  apprehend ;  for  this  would  lead  me 
beyond  the  bounds  which  I  have  prescribed  to 
myself.  But  I  will  mention  one  single  con- 
sideration, drawn  from  the  fact  itself.  I  hope 
to  have  your  attention. 

By  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
his  most  Christian  m^esty,  among  other  things 
it  is  stipulated,  that  the  great  principle  on 
which  the  armed  neutrality  in  Europe  was 
founded,  should  prevail  in  case  of  future  wars. 
The  principle  is  this,  that  free  ships  shall  make 
free  goods,  and  that  vessels  and  goods  shall  be 
both  free  from  condemnation.  Great  Britain 
did  not  recognize  it.  While  all  Europe  was 
against  her,  she  held  out  without  acceding  to 
it.  It  has  been  considered  for  some  time  past, 
that  the  flames  of  war,  already  kindled,  would 
spread,  and  that  France  and  England  were 
likely  to  draw  those  swords  which  were  so 
recently  put  up.  This  is  judged  probable.  We 
should  not  be  surprised,  in  a  short  time,  if  we 
found  ourselves  as  a  neutral  nation — ^France 
being  on  one  side,  and  Great  Britain  on  the 
other.  Then,  what  would  be  the  situation  of 
America?  She  is  remote  from  Europe,  and 
ought  not  to  engage  in  her  politics  or  wars. 
The  American  vessels,  if  they  can  do  it  with 
advantage,  may  carry  on  the  commerce  of  the 
contending  nations.  It  is  a  source  of  wealth 
which  we  ought  not  to  deny  to  our  citizens. 
But,  sir,  is  there  not  infinite  danger,  that  in 
despite  of  all  our  caution,  we  shall  be  drawn 
into  the  war  ?  If  American  vessels  have  French 
property  on  board,  Great  Britain  will  seize 
them.  By  this  means,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
relinquish  the  advantage  of  a  neutral  nation, 
or  be  engaged  in  a  war.  A  neutral  nation 
ought  to  bo  respectable,  or  else  it  will  be  in- 
sulted and  attacked.  America,  in .  her  present 
impotent  situation,  would  run  the  risk  of  being 
drawn  in,  as  a  party  in  the  war,  and  lose  the 
advantage  of  being  neutral.  Should  it  happen, 
that  the  British  fleet  should  be  superior,  have 
we  not  reason  to  conclude,  fh>m  the  spirit  dis- 
played by  that  nation  to  us  and  to  all  the  world, 
that  we  should  be  insulted  in  our  own  ports, 
and  our  vessels  seized  f  But  if  we  be  in  a  re- 
spectable situation;  if  it  be  known  that  our 
government  can  command  the  whole  resources 
of  the  Union,  we  shall  be  suffered  to  ei\joy  the 
great  advantages  of  carrying  on  the  conunerce 


of  the  nations  at  war ;  for  none  of  them  would 
be  willing  to  add  us  to  the  number  of  their 
enemies.  I  shall  say  no  more  on  tiiis  point, 
there  being  others  which  merit  your  oonakter- 
ation. 

The  expedient,  proposed  by  the  gentlemen 
opposed  to  this  clause,  is,  that  requisitions  shell 
be  made,  and  if  not  complied  witn,  in  a  oertein 
time,  that  then  taxation  shall  be  recurred  ta 
I  am  clearly  convinced,  that  whenever  requi- 
sitions shall  be  made,  they  will  disappoint  those 
who  put  their  trust  in  Uiem.  One  reason  to 
prevent  the  concurrent  exertions  of  all  the 
htatcs,  will  arise  from  the  suspicion,  in  some 
States^  of  delinquency  in  others.  States  will 
be  governed  by  the  motives  that  actuate  in- 
dividuab. 

When  a  tax  law  is  in  operation,  in  a  partioa- 
lar  State,  every  citizen,  if  he  knows  of  the 
energy  of  the  laws  to  enforce  payment,  and 
that  every  other  citizen  is  performing  his  dnty, 
will  cheerfully  discharge  his  duty ;  but  were  it 
known,  that  the  citizens  of  one  district  were 
not  performing  their  duty,  and  that  it  was  left 
to  the  policy  of  the  government  to  make  them 
come  up  with  it,  the  citizens  of  the  other  dis- 
tricts would  be  very  supine  and  careless  in 
making  provisions  for  payment.    Our  own  ex- 

fcrience  makes  the  illustration  more  natoraL 
f  requisitions  be  made  on  thirteen  different 
States,  when  one  deliberates  on  the  subject, 
she  will  know  that  all  the  rest  will  deliberate 
upon  it  also.  This,  sir,  has  been  a  principal 
cause  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  requisitions  here- 
tofore, and  will  hereafter  produce  the  same 
eviL  If  the  legislatures  are  to  deliberate  on 
this  subject,  (and  the  honorable  gentleman  op- 
posed to  this  clause,  thinks  their  deliberation 
necessary,)  is  it  not  presumable,  that  they  will 
consider  peculiar  local  circumstances  ?  In  the 
general  council,  on  the  contrary,  the  sense  of 
all  America  will  be  drawn  to  a  single  point. 
The  collective  interest  of  the  Union  at  large, 
will  be  known  and  pursued.  No  local  views 
will  be  permitted  to  operate  against  the  general 
welfare.  But  when  propositions  should  oome 
before  a  particular  State,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  that  qualifications  of  the  requisitions 
would  be  proposed ;  compliance  might  be  pro- 
mised, and  some  instant  remittances  miffht  be 
made.  This  will  cause  delays,  which,  m  the 
first  instance,  will  produce  disappointment, 
and  produce  failures  every  where  else.  This, 
I  hope,  will  be  considered  with  the  attention  it 
deserves.  The  public  creditors  will  be  disap- 
pointed, and  of  course,  become  more  pressins. 
Requisitions  will  be  made  for  purposes  eqnal^ 
pervading  all  America;  but  the  exertions  to 
make  compliances,  will  probably  not  be  uni- 
form in  the  States.  If  requisitions  be  made  for 
future  occasions  for  putting  the  States  in  a  con- 
dition of  military  defence,  or  to  repel  an  inva- 
sion, will  the  exertions  be  uniform  and  eonal 
in  all  the  States  ?  Some  parts  of  the  United 
States  are  more  exposed  than  others.  WiU  the 
least  exposed  States  exert  themselves  eqnaUjt 
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We  know  that  the  most  exposed  will  be  more 
Immediately  interested,  and  will  incur  less 
•aorifices  in  making  exertions.  I  beg  gentle- 
men to  consider,  th^  this  argument  will  apply 
with  most  effect  to  the  States  which  are  most 
delenoeleas  and  exposed.  The  Southern  States 
are  moet  exposed,  whether  we  consider  their 
BituadoD,  or  the  smallness  of  their  population. 
And  there  are  other  circumstances  which  ren- 
der them  ^tin  more  vulnerablejwhich  do  not 
apfdy  to  the  Northern  States.  They  jare  there- 
rara  mom  interested  in  giving  the  government 
a  power  to  command  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Unkm  in,  oases  of  emergency.  Do  not  gentle- 
meii  conceive  tiiat  this  mode  of  obtaining  sup- 
pKea  from  the  States,  will  keep  alive  animosi- 
ties between  the  general  government  and 
partindar  States  f  Where  the  chances  of  fail- 
ures are  so  numerous  as  thirteen,  by  the  thirteen 
Biates,  disappointment,  in  the  first  place,  and  con- 
seoaent  animosity,  must  inevitably  take  place. 

Let  us  consider  the  alternatives,  proposed  by 
gentlemen,  instead  of  the  power  of  laying  direct 
taxesL  After  the  States  shall  have  refused  to 
comply,  weigh  the  consequences  of  the  exercise 
of  this  power  by  Congress.  When  it  comes  in 
the  form  of  a  punishment,  great  clamors  will 
be  raised  among  the  people  against  the  govern- 
ment; hatred  will  be  excited  against  it.  It 
will  be  regarded  as  an  ignominious  stigma  on 
the  State.  It  will  be  considered  at  least  in 
this  li^t  by  the  State  where  the  failure  is 
made,  and  these  sentiments  will,  no  doubt,  be 
diflbsed  through  the  other  States.  Now  let  us 
consider  the  effect,  if  collectors  are  sent  where 
the  State  governments  refuse  to  comply  with 
requisitions.  It  is  too  much  in  the  disposition 
of  mankind  not  to  stop  at  one  violation  of  duty. 
I  conceive  that  every  requisition  that  will  be 
made  on  any  part  of  America,  will  kindle  a 
contention  between  the  delinquent  member, 
and  tlie  general  government.  Is  there  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  divisions  in  the  government  (for 
seldom  does  any  thing  pass  with  unanimity,) 
on  the  snUect  of  requisitions  ?  The  parts  least 
exposed  wdl  oppose  those  measures  which  may 
be  adc^ted  for  the  defence  of  the  weakest 
parts.  Is  there  no  reason  to  presume,  that  the 
representatives  from  the  delinquent  States  will 
be  more  likely  to  foster  disobedience  to  the 
requisitions  of  the  government,  than  to  endea- 
Tor  to  recommend  a  compliance  with  them  to 
thejmbliof 

Tnere  ia,  in  my  opinion,  another  point  of 
▼lew  in  which  this  alternative  will  produce 
great  evlL  I  will  suppose  a  case  that  is  very 
probable,  namely,  that  partial  compliances  will 
be  made.  A  difficulty  here  arises,  which  frilly 
demonstrates  its  impolicy.  If  a  part  be  paid, 
and  the  rest  be  withheld,  how  is  the  general 
government  to  proceed  ?  They  are  to  impose 
a  tax,  but  how  shall  it  be  done  in  this  case  f 
Are  they  to  impose  it  by  way  of  punishment, 
on  those  who  have  paid,  as  well  as  those  who 
have  not  f  All  these  considerations  taken  into 
Tiew,  (for  they  are  not  yirionary  or  fanciful 


speculations^  will  certainly  produce  this  con- 
sequence, llie  general  government,  to  avoid 
those  disappointments  first  described,  and  to 
avoid  the  contentions  and  embarrassments 
which  I  have  last  described,  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, throw  the  public  burdens  on  those 
branches  of  revenue  that  will  be  more  in  their 
power.  They  will  be  continually  necessitated 
to  augment  tiie  imposts.  If  we  throw  a  dis- 
proportion of  the  burdens  on  that  side,  shall 
we  not  discourage  commerce,  and  suffer  many 
political  evils  f  Shall  we  not  increase  that  dis- 
proportion on  the  Southern  States,  which  for 
some  time  will  operate  against  us  ?  The  South- 
em  States,  from  having  fewer  manufactures, 
will,  import  and  consume  jnore.  Tliey  will 
therefore  pay  more  of  the  imposts.  The  more 
commerce  is  burdened,  the  more  the  dispropor- 
tion will  operate  against  them.  If  direct  taxa- 
tion be  mixed  with  other  taxes,  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  the  generd  government  to  lessen  that 
inequality.  But  this  inequality  will  be  increased 
to  the  utmost  extent,  if  the  general  government 
have  not  this  power.  There  is  another  point 
of  view  in  which  this  subject  affords  us  instruc- 
tion. The  imports  will  decrease  in  time  of  war. 
An  honorable  gentieman  has  said,  that  the  im- 
posts would  be  so  productive  that  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  laying  taxes.  I  will  submit 
two  observations  to  him  and  to  the  committee. 
First,  in  time  of  war  the  imposts  will  be  less ; 
and,  as  I  hope  we  are  considering  a  government 
for  a  perpetual  duration,  we  ought  to  provide 
for  every  friture  contingency.  At  present,  our 
importations  bear  a  full  proportion  to  the  fuU 
amount  of  our  sales,  and  to  the  number  of  our 
inhabitants ;  but  when  we  have  inhabitants 
Enough,  our  imjmrts  will  decrease ;  and  as  the 
national  demands  will  increase  with  our  popu- 
lation, our  resources  will  increase  as  our  wants 
increase.  The  other  consideration,  which  I 
will  submit  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  is  this. 
I  believe  it  will  be  found  in  practice,  that  those 
who  fix  the  public  burdens,  will  feel  a  greater 
degree  of  responsibility  when  they  are  to  im- 
pose them  on  the  citizens  immediately,  than  if 
they  were  to  say  what  sum  should  be  paid  by 
the  States.  If  they  exceed  the  limits  of  pro- 
priety, universal  discontent  and  clamor  will 
arise.  Let  us  suppose  they  were  to  collect  the 
taxes  from  the  citizens  of  America ;  would  they 
not  consider  their  circumstances  ?  Would  they 
not  attentively  weigh  what  could  be  done  by 
the  citizens  at  large  f  Were  they  to  exceed  in 
their  demands,  what  were  reasonable  burdens, 
the  people  would  impute  it  to  the  right  source, 
and  look  on  the  imposers  as  odious. 

When  I  consider  the  nature  of  the  various 
objections  brought  against  this  clause,  I  should 
be  led  to  think,  that  the  difficulties  were  such 
that  gentlemen  would  not  be  able  to  get  over 
them,  and  that  the  power,  as  defined  in  the 
plan  of  the  convention,  was  impracticable.  I 
shall  trouble  them  with  a  few  observations  on 
that  point 

It  has  been  said,  that  ten  men  deputed  from 
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this  State,  and  others  in  proportion  from  other 
States,  will  not  he  ahle  to  adjust  direct  taxes 
80  as  to  accommodate  the  Tarions  citizens  in 
thirteen  States. 

I  confess  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  this  ob- 
servation. Conld  not  ten  intelligent  men, 
chosen  from  ten  districts  from  this  State,  laj 
direct  taxes  on  a  few  objects  in  the  most  jadi- 
cioas  manner?  It  is  easily  to  be  conceived, 
that  they  woald  be  acquainted  with  the  situa- 
tion of  the  different  citizens  of  this  country. 
Can  any  one  divide  this  State  into  any  ten  dis- 
tricts so  OS  not  to  contain  men  of  sufficient  in- 
formation ?  Could  not  one  man  of  knowledge 
be  found  in  a  district?  When  thus  selected, 
will  they  not  be  able  to  carry  their  knowledge 
into  the  general  council  ?  I  may  say  with  great 
propriety,  that  the  experience  of  our  own  legis- 
lature demonstrates  the  competency  of  Con- 
gress to  lay  taxes  wisely.  Our  Assembly  con- 
sists of  considerably  more  than  a  hundred,  yet 
from  the  nature  of  the  business,  it  devolves  on 
a  much  smaller  number.  It  is  through  their 
sanction,  approved  of  by  all  the  others.  It  will 
be  found  that  there  are  seldom  more  than  ten 
men  who  rise  to  high  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. Our  federal  representatives,  as  has  been 
said  by  an  honorable  member,  who  has  en- 
tered into  the  subject  with  a  great  deal  of  abil- 
ity, will  get  information  from  the  State  govern- 
ments. They  will  be  perfectly  well  informed 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  people  of  the  differ- 
ent States,  and  the  mode  of  taxation  that  would 
be  most  convenient  for  them,  from  the  laws  of 
the  States.  In  laying  taxes,  they  jnay  even  refer 
to  the  State  systems  of  taxation.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  that  there  is  a  probability,  that  that 
ignorance,  which  is  complained  of  in  some 
parts  of  America,  will  be  continually  diminish- 
ing. Let  us  compare  the  degree  of  knowledge 
which  the  people  had  in  time  past,  to  their 
present  information.  Does  not  our  own  expe- 
rience teach  us,  that  the  people  are  better 
infonned  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago? 
The  citizen  of  Georgia  knows  more  now  of  the 
affairs  of  New  Ilampshire,  than  he  did,  before 
the  revolution,  of  those  of  South  Carolina. 
"When  the  representatives  from  the  different 
States  are  collected  together,  to  consider  this 
subject,  they  will  interchange  their  knowledge 
with  one  another,  and  will  have  the  laws  of 
each  State  on  the  table.  Besides  this,  ^e  in- 
tercourse of  the  States  will  be  continuidly 
increasing.  It  is  now  much  greater  than  before 
the  revolution.  An  honorable  friend  of  mine 
seems  to  conceive,  as  an  insuperable  objection, 
that  if  land  were  made  the  particular  object  of 
taxation,  it  would  be  unjust,  as  it  would  exon- 
erate the  commercial  part  of  the  conmranity ; 
that  if  it  were  laid  on  trade,  it  would  be  oi^just 
in  discharging  the  landholders;  and  that  any 
exclusive  selection  would  be  unequal  and  un- 
fair. If  the  general  government  were  tied 
down  to  one  object,  I  confess  the  objection 
would  have  some  force  in  it.  But  if  this  be  not 
the  caae^  it  can  have  no  weight    If  it  ahould 


have  a  general  power  of  taxation,  they  could 
select  the  most  proper  objects,  and  dirtribate 
the  taxes  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  they  should 
fall  in  a  due  degree  on  every  member  of  the 
community.  They  will  be  limited  to  fix  the 
proportion  of  each  State,  and  they  most  raise 
it  in  the  most  convenient  and  satisfactory  man- 
ner to  the  public 

The  honorable  member  conndered  it  as  ano- 
ther insuperable  objection,  that  uniform  laws 
could  not  be  made  for  thirteen  States,  and  thai 
dissonance  would  produce  inconvenience  and 
oppression.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  found,  <m 
due  inquiry,  to  be  so  impracticable  as  he  sup- 
poses. But  were  it  so,  where  is  the  evil  of  dif- 
ferent laws  operating  in  different  States,  to  raise 
money  for  the  general  government  ?  Where  is 
the  evil  cf  such  laws  ?  There  are  instances  in 
other  countries,  of  different  laws  operating  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  without  producing 
any  kind  of  oppression.  The  revenue  laws  are 
different  in  England  and  Scotland  in  several  re- 
spects. Their  laws  relating  to  custom,  eza>- 
cises  and  trade,  are  similar ;  but  those  respect- 
ing  direct  taxation  are  dissimilar.  There  is  a 
land  tax  in  England,  and  a  land  tax  in  Scot- 
land, but  the  laws  concerning  them  are  not  the 
same.  It  is  much  heavier  in  proportion  in  the 
fonner  than  in  the  latter.  The  mode  of  col- 
lection is  different ;  yet  this  is  not  productive 
of  any  national  inconvenience.  Were  we  to 
argue  from  the  objections  gainst  the  proposed 
plan,  we  must  conclude  that  this  dissinmaritj 
would,  in  that  point  alone,  have  involved  those 
kingdoms  in  diflSculties.  In  England  itself^ 
there  is  a  variety  of  different  laws  operating 
differently  in  different  places. 

I  will  make  another  observation  on  the  ob- 
jection of  my  honorable  friend.  He  seemed  to 
conclude,  that  concurrent  collections  under  dif- 
ferent authorities,  were  not  reducible  to  prac- 
tice. I  agree  that  were  they  independent  of 
the  people,  the  argument  would  be  good.  But 
they  must  serve  one  common  master.  They 
must  act  in  concert,  or  the  defaulting  i>arty 
must  bring  on  itself  the  resentment  of  uie  peo- 
ple. If  the  general  government  be  so  con- 
structed that  it  will  not  dare  to  impose  such 
burdens  as  will  distress  the  people,  where  is 
the  evil  of  its  having  a  power  of  taxation  con- 
current with  the  States?  The  people  would 
not  support  it,  were  it  to  impose  oppressive 
burdens.  Let  me  make  one  more  comparison 
of  the  State  governments  to  this  plan.  Do  not 
the  States  impose  taxes  for  local  purposes? 
Does  the  concurrent  collection  of  taxc«,  fan- 
posed  by  the  legislatures  for  general  purposes, 
and  of  levies  laid  by  the  counties  for  parochial 
and  county  purposes,  produce  any  inconveni- 
ence or  oppression?  The  collection  of  these 
taxes  is  perfectlv  practicable,  and  consistent 
with  the  views  of  both  parties.  The  people  at 
large  are  the  common  superior  of  the  State 
governments,  and  the  general  government  It 
18  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  they  will  avoid 
interferences  for  two  causes — ^to  avoid  paUio 
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oppntAotif  and  to  render  the  collections  more 
pvodaetiye.  I  conoeive  the j  will  be  more  like- 
tj  to  prodnoe  diroutee,  in  renderi]M|  it  inconye- 
nient  for  the  people,  than  to  mn  infl  interfering 
nffolfttions. 

In  the  third  place,  I  shall  consider,  whether 
the  power  of  taxation  to  be  given  to  the  gene- 
ral goyemment  be  safe :  and  first,  whether  it 
be  sue  as  to  the  pnblio  liberty  in  general.  It 
wodd  be  soffioient  to  remark,  that  it  is,  be- 
oaiUM,  I  conoeiye,  the  point  has  been  clearly  es- 
taUiahed  by  more  than  one  gentleman  who 
baye  already  spoken  on  the  same  side  with  me. 
In  the  decision  of  this  qaestion,  it  is  of  impor- 
tance to  examine,  whether  elections  of  repre- 
ientatiyes  by  great  districts  of  freeholders,  be 
Ikyorable  to  Uie  fidelity  of  representatives. 
The  grettfceflit  degree  of  treachery  m  representa- 
tiyea,  is  to  be  apprehended  where  they  are 
chosen  by  the  least  number  of  electors ;  be- 
oanse  there  is  a  greater  facility  of  using  nndoe 
influence,  and  because  the  electors  must  be  less 
ind^endent.  This  position  is  verified  in  the 
moat  unanswerable  manner,  in  that  country  to 
which  appeals  are  so  often  made,  and  some- 
times instructively.  Who  are  the  most  corrupt 
members  of  Parliament?  Are  they  not  the 
inhabitants  of  small  towns  and  districts  ?  The 
aopporters  of  liberty  are  from  the  great  coun- 
tiea.  Have  we  not  seen  that  the  representa- 
tives  of  the  city  of  London,  who  are  cnosen  by 
such  thousands  of  voters,  have  continually 
studied  and  supported  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
T^  and  opposed  the  corruption  of  the  crown  ? 
We  have  seen  continually,  that  most  of  the 
members  in  the  ministerial  migority  are  drawn 
from  small  circumscribed  districts.  We  may 
therefore  conclude,  that  our  representatives  be- 
ing chosen  by  such  extensive  districts,  will  be 
Qj^ig^t  and  independent  In  proportion  as  we 
have  security  against  corruption  in  representa- 
tives,  we  have  security  against  corruption  from 
every  other  quarter  whatsoever. 

I  shall  take  a  view  of  certain  subjects  which 
wfll  lead  to  some  reflections,  to  quiet  the  minds 
of  those  gentlemen  who  think  that  the  indi- 
vidual governments  will  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  general  government.  In  order  to  effect 
this,  it  is  proper  to  compare  the  State  govern- 
ments to  the  general  government  witii  respect 
to  reciprocal  dependence,  and  with  respect  to 
the  means  they  have  of  supporting  themselves, 
or  of  encroaching  upon  one  another.  At  the 
first  comparison,  we  must  be  struck  with  these 
remarkable  facts.  The  general  government 
has  not  the  appointment  of  a  single  branch  of 
the  individual  governments,  or  of  any  officers 
within  the  Btatea,  to  execute  their  laws.  Are 
not  the  States  integral  puts  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment? la  not  the  t^resident  chosen  under 
the  influence  of  the  State  legislatures?  May 
we  not  suppose  that  he  will  be  complaisant  to 
those  firom  whom  he  has  his  appointment,  and 
from  whom  he  must  have  his  re-appointment? 
The  senators  are  appointed  altogether  by  the 
legialatareai 


The  honorable  gentleman  apprehends  a  coali- 
tion between  the  President,  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  against  the  States.  This 
could  he  supposed  only  from  a  rimilarity  of  the 
component  parts. 

A  coalition  is  not  likely  to  take  place,  be- 
cause its  oomponentparts  are  heterogeneous  in 
their  nature.  The  House  of  Representatives  is 
not  chosen  by  the  State  govenmients,  but  un- 
der the  influence  of  those  who  compose  ihe 
State  legislature.  Let  us  suppose  ten  men  ap- 
pointed to  carry  the  government  into  effect; 
there  is  every  degree  of  certainty  that  they 
would  be  indebted  for  their  re-election  to  the 
members  of  the  legislatures.  If  they  derive 
their  appointment  mm  theuLwill  thej  not  ex- 
ecute their  duty  to  them?  j3esides  this,  will 
not  the  people,  (whose  predominant  interest 
will  ultimately  prevail,)  feel  great  attaclmient 
to  the  State  legislatures  ?  They  have  the  care  of 
all  local  interests — ^those  famUiar,  domestic  ob- 
iects,  for  which  men  have  the  strongest  predi- 
lection. The  general  government,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  the  preservation  of  the  aggregate  in- 
terests of  the  Union ;  objects,  which  bemg  less 
familiar,  and  more  remote  from  men's  notice, 
have  a  less  powerful  influence  on  their  minds. 
Do  we  not  see  great  and  natural  attachments 
arising  from  local  considerations  ?  This  will  be 
the  case,  in  a  much  stronger  degree,  in  the 
State  governments,  than  in  the  general  gov- 
ernment. The  people  will  be  attached  to  uieir 
State  legislatures  from  a  thousand  causes ;  and 
into  whatever  scale  the  people  at  large  will 
throw  themselves,  that  scale  will  preponderate. 
Did  we  not  perceive,  in  the  early  stages  of  this 
war,  when  Congress  was  the  idol  of  America, 
and  when  in  pursuit  of  the  object  most  dear  to 
America,  that  they  were  attached  to  their 
States?  Afterwards,  the  whole  current  of 
their  affection  was  to  the  States,  and  it  would 
be  still  the  case,  were  it  not  for  the  alarming 
situation  of  America. 

At  one  period  o{  the  congressional  history, 
they  had  power  to  trample  on  the  States. 
When  they  had  that  fund  of  paper  money  in 
their  hands,  and  could  carry  on  all  their  mea- 
sures without  any  dependence  on  the  States, 
was  there  any  disposition  to  debase  the  State 
governments?  Ail  that  municipal  authority 
which  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  ihej  still  retained 
unimpaired.  There  was  no  attempt  to  dimin- 
ish it. 

I  am  led,  by  what  has  fallen  from  gentlemen, 
to  take  this  supposed  combination  in  another 
view.  Is  it  supposed,  that  the  influence  of  the 
general  government  will  facilitate  a  combination 
between  the  members  ?  Is  it  supposed,  that  it 
will  preponderate  against  that  of  the  State 
governments  ?  The  means  of  influence  consist 
in  having  the  disposal  of  gifts  and  emoluments, 
and  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  by,  and 
dependent  upon  a  ffovemment.  Will  any  gen- 
tleman compare  the  number  of  persons  who 
win  be  employed  in  the  general  government 
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with  the  number  of  those  that  will  be  in  the 
State  governments  ?  The  number  of  depend- 
ents upon  the  State  goyemments  will  be  infi- 
nitely greater  than  those  on  the  general  govern- 
ment I  may  say  with  truth,  that  there  never 
was  a  more  economical  government  in  any  age 
or  country;  nor  which  will  reqnire  fewer 
agents,  or  give  less  influence. 

Let  us  compare  the  members  composing  the 
legislative,  executive  and  Judicial  powers  in  the 
general  government,  with  those  in  the  States, 
and  let  us  take  into  view  the  vast  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  States ;  from  the  chief 
officers  to  tlie  lowest,  we  shall  find  the  scale 
preponderating  so  much  in  favor  of  the  States, 
that  while  so  many  persons  are  attached  to 
them,  it  will  be  impossible  to  turn  the  balance 
against  them.  Tliere  will  be  an  irresistible 
bias- towards  the  State  governments.  Consider 
the  number  of  militia  officers,  the  number  of 
iu«%tices  of  tlie  peace,  the  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislatures,  and  all  the  various 
officers  for  districts,  towns  and  corporations, 
all  intermixing  with,  and  residing  among  the 
people  at  large.  While  this  part  of  the  com- 
munity retains  its  affection  to  the  State  govern- 
ments, I  conceive  the  fact  to  be,  that  the  State 
governments,  and  not  the  general  government,, 
will  preponderate.  It  cannot  be  contradicted, 
that  they  have  more  extensive  means  of  influ- 
ence. I  have  my  fears,  as  well  as  the  honor- 
able gentleman ;  but  my  fears  are  on  the  other 
side.  Experience,  I  think,  will  prove,  (though 
there  bo  no  infallible  proof  of  it  here,)  that  the 
powerful  and  prevailing  influence  of  the  States, 
will  produce  such  attention  to  local  considera- 
tions, as  will  be  inconsistent  with  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  of  the  Union.  But  I 
choose  rather  to  indulge  my  hopes  than  fears, 
because  I  flatter  myself,  if  inconveniences 
should  result  from  it,  that  the  clause  which- 
provides  amendments  will  remedy  them.  The 
combination  of  powers  vested  in  those  per- 
sons, would  seem  conclusive  in  favor  of  the 
States. 

The  powers  of  the  general  government  relate 
to  external  objects,  and  are  but  few.  But  the 
powers  in  the  States  relate  to  those  great  ob- 
jects which  immediately  concern  the  prosperity 
of  the  people.  Let  us  observe  also,  that  the 
powers  in  the  general  government  are  those 
which  will  be  exercised  mostly  in  time  of  war, 
while  those  of  the  State  governments  will  be 
exercised  in  time  of  peace.  But  I  hope  the 
time  of  war  will  be  little,  compared  to  that  of 
peace.  I  could  not  complete  the  view  which 
ought  to  be  taken  of  this  subject,  without  mak- 
ing this  additional  remark,  that  the  powers 
v€»)ted  in  the  proposed  government,  are  not  so 
much  an  augmentation  of  authority  in  the 
general  government,  as  a  change  rendered  ne- 
cessary, for  the  purpose  of  giving  efficacy  to 
those  which  were  vested  in  it  before.  It  can- 
not escape  any  gentleman,  that  this  power  in 
theory,  exists  in  the  confederation  as  f\illy  as 
in  this  conatitation.  The  only  difference  is  tiiis, 


that  now  they  tax  States,  and  by  this  plaa^ 
they  will  tax  individuals.  There  is  no  tiiieoretio 
difibrence  between  the  two.  But  in  praotioe 
there  will  be  an  infinite  difference  between 
them.  The  one  is  an  ineffectual  power:  the 
other  is  adequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 

given.  This  change  was  necessary  for  the  pnb- 
0  safety. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  acts 
of  Congress,  requiring  money  from  the  States, 
had  been  as  effectual  as  the  paper  on  the  table: 
suppose  all  the  laws  of  Congress  had  had  com- 
plete compliance,  will  any  gentleman  say,  that 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  past  experienoei 
the  State  governments  would  have  been  de- 
based, and  all  consolidated  and  incorporated  in 
one  system  ?  My  imaginattion  cannot  reach  it. 
I  conceive,  that  had  those  acts  the  effect  which 
all  laws  ought  to  have,  the  States  would  have 
retained  their  sovereignty. 

It  seems  to  be  supposed,  that  it  will  intro- 
duce new  expenses  and  burdens  on  the  people. 
I  believe  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  make  a 
comparison  between  the  expenses  of  the  present 
and  of  the  proposed  government.  All  agree 
that  the  general  government  ought  to  have 
power  for  the  regulation  of  commerce.  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  very  great  improvements, 
and  very  economical  regulations  will  be  made. 
It  will  be  a  principal  object  to  guard  against 
smuggling,  and  such  other  attacks  on  the  reve- 
nue as  other  nations  are  subject  to.  We  are 
now  obliged  to  defend  against  those  lawless 
attempts ;  but  from  the  interfering  regulations 
of  different  States,  with  very  little  succ^jss. 
There  are  regulations  in  different  States  which 
are  unfavorable  to  the  inhabitants  of  other 
States,  and  which  militate  against  Uie  revenue. 
New  York  levies  money  from  New  Jersey  by 
her  imposts.  In  New  Jersey,  instead  of  co- 
operating with  New  York,  the  legislature  fa- 
vors encroachments  on  her  regulations.  This 
will  not  be  the  case  when  uniform  arrange- 
ments shall  be  made. 

Requisitions,  though  ineffectual,  are  unfriend- 
ly to  economy.  When  requisitions  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  States,  there  are  near  two 
thousand  five  hundred  persons  deliberating  on 
the  mode  of  payment  All  these,  during  their 
deliberation,  receive  public  pay.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  every  session,  in  every  State,  is  em- 
ployed to  consider  whether  they  will  pay  at 
all,  and  in  what  mode.  Let  us  suppose  fifteen 
hundred  persons  deliberating  on  this  subject. 
Let  any  one  make  a  calculation ;  and  it  will  be 
found  that  a  very  few  days  of  their  delibera- 
tion will  consume  more  of  the  public  money, 
than  one  year  of  that  of  the  general  legislature. 
This  is  not  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  When  general 
powers  shall  be  vested  in  the  general  govern- 
ment, there  will  be  less  of  that  mutability  which 
is  seen  in  the  legislation  of  the  States.  The  con- 
sequence will  l^  a  great  saving  of  expense  and 
time.  There  is  another  great  advantage  which 
I  will  but  barely  mention.  The  greatest  cala- 
mity to  which  the  United  States  can  be  aab- 
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Jecty  is  a  vicissitude  of  laws,  and  a  oontiniial 
ASl6ng  and  changing  from  one  object  lo  an- 
othar,  that  must  expose  the  people  to  Tarions 
inoonTeniences.  Tnis  has  a  certain  effect,  of 
which  sagacious  men  always  have,  and  always 
will  make  an  advantage.  iVom  whom  is  ad- 
vantage made  f  From  the  indostrions  farmers 
and  tradesmen,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  means 
of  making  snoh  advanta^s.  The  people  will 
not  be  exposed  to  these  inconveniences  nnder 
a  uniform  and  steady  oonrse  of  legislation.  But 
they  have  been  so  heretofore. 

QITj  it  has  been  said,  that  by  giving  up  the 
jcwer  of  taxation,  we  shonld  give  np  every 
tUmr ;  that  requisitions  ought  to  be  made  on 
the  States,  and  that  then,  if  they  be  not  com- 
plM  with,  Congress  shonld  lay  direct  taxes  by 
way  of  penalty.  Let  us  consider  the  dilemma 
wUoh  arises  from  this  doctrine.  Either  requi- 
•itlona  wiU  be  efficacious  or  they  will  not.  If 
they  be  efficacious,  then  I  say,  sir,  we  give  up 
every  thing  as  much  as  by  direct  taxation. 
The  same  amount  will  be  paid  by  the  people  as 
by  direct  taxes.  If  they  be  not  efficacious, 
where  is  the  advantage  of  this  plan  ?  In  what 
reroeet  will  it  relieve  us  from  the  inconveniences 
which  we  have  experienced  from  requisitions  ? 
The  power  of  laying  direct  taxes  by  tuo  general 
government,  is  supposed  by  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman, to  be  chimerical  and  impracticable. 
What  is  the  consequence  of  the  alternative  he 
proposes  ?  We  are  to  rely  upon  this  power  to 
oe  nltimately  used,  as  a  penalty  to  compel  the 
States  to  comply.  If  it  oe  chimerical  and  im- 
practicable in  the  first  instance,  it  will  be 
equally  so  when  it  will  be  exercised  as  a  pen- 
alty. A  reference  has  been  made  to  coneurrcnt 
executions,  as  an  instance  of  the  possibility  of 
interference  between  the  two  governments. 
But  it  may  be  answered  that,  under  the  State 
governments,  concurrent  executions  cannot 
produce  the  inconvenience  here  dreaded,  be- 
cause they  are  executed  by  the  same  officer. 
Is  it  not  in  the  power  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  employ  the  State  officers  f  Is  nothing 
to  be  left  to  future  legislation,  or  must  every 
thing  be  immutably  fixed  in  the  constitution  ? 
Where  exclusive  power  is  given  to  the  Union, 
there  can  be  no  interference.  Where  the  gen- 
eral and  State  legislatures  have  concurrent 
power,  such  regulations  will  be  made,  as  may 
DO  found  necessary  to  exclude  interferences  and 
other  inconveniences.  It  will  be  their  interest 
to  make  such  regulations. 

It  has  been  said,  tiiat  there  is  no  similarity  be- 
tween petty  corporations  and  independent  States. 
I  a^nit  that,  in  many  points  of  view,  there  is 
a  great  diasimHaritv,  but  in  others,  there  is  a 
striking  similarity  between  them,  which  illus- 
trates what  is  beiore  us.  Have  we  not  seen  in 
our  own  country  ^as  has  been  already  suggested 
in  the  course  of  t)ie  debates)  concurrent  oolleo- 
tions  of  taxes  going  on  at  once,  without  pro- 
ducing any  inconvenience  f  We  have  seen 
three  distinct  collections  of  taxes  for  three  dis- 
tinet  pnrpoaee.    Has  it  not  been  found  practi- 


cable and  easy  for  collections  of  taxes,  for 
parochial,  county,  and  State  purposes,  to  go  on 
at  the  same  thnef  Every  gentleman  must 
know  that  this  is  now  the  case,  and  though 
there  be  a  subordination  in  tiiese  cases  which 
will  not  be  in  the  general  government,  yet  in 
practice  it  has  been  found  that  these  different 
collections  have  been  concurrently  carried  on, 
with  convenience  to  the  people,  without  clash- 
ing with  one  another,  and  without  deriving 
their  harmony  from  the  circumstance  of  being 
subordinate  to  one  legislative  body.  The  taxes 
will  be  laid  for  different  purposes.  Tl^e  mem- 
bers of  the  one  government,  as  well  as  of  the 
other,  are  the  agents  o^  and  subordinate  to, 
the  people.  I  conceive  that  the  collections  of 
the  taxes  of  the  one  will  not  impede  those  of 
the  other,  and  that  there  can  be  no  interference. 
This  concurrent  collection  appears  to  me  neither 
chimerical  nor  impracticable. 

Grentlemen  compare  resistance  of  the  people 
to  collectors,  to  refusal  of  requisitions.  Tnis 
goes  against  aU  government.  It  is  as  much  aa 
to  urge  that  there  should  be  no  legislature. 
The  gentlemen  who  favored  us  with  tiieir  ob- 
servations on  this  subject,  seemed  to  have  rea- 
soned on  a  supposition  that  the  general  gov- 
ernment was  confined,  by  the  paper  on  your 
table,  to  lay  general  uniform  taxes.  Is  it  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  a  tax  on  any  given 
article  throughout  the  United  States?  It  is 
represented  to  be  oppressive,  that  the  States 
who  have  slaves  and  make  tobacco,  should  pay 
taxes  on  these  for  federal  wants,  when  other 
States,  who  have  them  not,  would  escape.  But 
does  the  constitution  on  the  table  admit  of 
this?  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  proportion 
to  be  laid  on  each  State,  according  to  its  popu- 
lation. The  most  proi)er  article^  \v\W  be  se- 
lected in  each  State.  If  one  article  in  any 
State  should  be  deficient,  it  will  be  laid  on  ano- 
ther article.  Our  State  is  secured  on  this 
foundation.  Its  proportion  will  be  commensu- 
rate to  its  population.  This  is  a  constitutional 
scale,  which  is  an  insuperable  bar  against  dis- 
proportion, and  ought  to  satisfy  all  reasonable 
minds.  If  the  taxes  be  not  uniform,  and  the 
representatives  of  some  States  contribute  to  lay 
a  tax  of  which  they  bear  no  proportion,  is  not 
this  principle  reciprocal  ?    Does  not  the  same 

Srinciple  hold  in  our  State  government  in  some 
egree?  It  has  been  found  inconvenient  to  fix 
on  uniform  objects  of  taxation  in  this  State,  as 
the  back  parts  are  not  circumstanced  like  the 
lower  parts  of  the  country.  In  both  cases,  the 
recij>rocity  of  the  principle  will  prevent  a  dis- 
position in  one  part  to  oppress  the  other.  An 
honorable  gentleman  seems  to  suppose  that 
Congress,  by  the  possession  of  this  ultimate 
power  as  a  penalty,  will  have  as  much  credit, 
and  will  be  as  able  to  procure^any  sums,  on 
any  emergency,  as  if  they  were  possessed  of  it 
in  the  first  instance ;  and  that  the  votes  of  Con- 
gress will  be  as  competent  to  procure  loans,  as 
the  votes  of  the  British  Commons.  Would  tlie 
votes  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  have 
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that  credit  which  they  now  have,  if  they  were 
liable  to  be  retarded  in  their  operation,  and  per- 
haps rendered  nltimatelj  nn^tory  as  those  of 
Congress  mast  be  by  the  proposed  alternative  f 
When  their  vote  passes,  it  nsnally  receives  the 
concurrence  of  tne  other  branch,  and  it  is 
known  that  there  is  sufficient  ener^  in  the 
government,  to  carry  it  into  effect.  But  here, 
the  votes  of  Congress  are,  in  the  first  place,  de- 
pendent on  the  compliance  of  thirteen  different 
bodies,  and  after  non-compliance,  are  liable  to 
be  opposed  and  defeated,  by  the  Jealonsy  of  the 
States  against  the  exercise  of  this  power,  and 
by  the  opposition  of  the  people,  which  may  be 
expected,  if  this  power  be  exercised  by  Con- 
gress after  partial  compliances.  These  circnm- 
stances  being  known^Oongress  oonld  not  com- 
mand one  shilling.  He  seems  to  think  that  we 
onght  to  spare  the  present  generation,  and 
throw  our  burdens  npon  posterity.  I  will  not 
contest  the  equity  of  this  reasoning,  but  I  must 
say  that  good  policy,  as  well  as  views  of  econo- 
my, strongly  urge  us  even  to  distress  ourselves 
to  comply  with  our  most  solemn  engagements. 
We  must  make  effectual  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  of  our  public  debts.  In 
order  to  do  justice  to  our  creditors,  and  sup- 
port our  credit  and  reputation,  we  must  lodge 
power  somewhere  or  other  for  this  purpose. 
As  yet  the  United  States  have  not  been  able, 
by  any  energy  contained  in  the  old  system,  to 
accomplish  Uiis  end.  Our  creditors  have  a 
right  to  demand  the  principal,  but  would  be 
satisfied  with  a  punctual  payment  of  the  in- 
terest. If  we  have  been  unable  to  pay  the 
interest,  much  less  shall  we  be  able  to  discharge 
the  principal.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  whole 
reasoning  used  on  this  occasion  shows,  that  we 
ought  to  adopt  this  system,  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  throw  our  burdens  on  posterity.  The 
honorable  member  spoke  of  the  decemviri  at' 
Rome,  as  having  some  similitude  to  the  ten 
representatives  who  are  to  be  appointed  by  this 
State.  I  can  see  no  point  of  similitude  here,  to 
enable  us  to  draw  any  conclusion.  For  what 
purpose  were  the  decemviri  appointed?  They 
were  invested  with  a  plenary  commission  to 
make  a  code  of  laws.  By  whom  were  they 
appointed — by  the  people  at  large  ?  No ;  my 
memory  is  not  infallible,  but  it  tells  me  they 
were  appointed  by  the  senate  and  composed  of 
the  most  influential  characters  among  the  no- 
bles. Can  any  thing  be  inferred  from  that 
against  our  federal  representatives  f  Who 
made  a  discrimination  between  the  nobles  and 
the  people? — ^the  senate.  Those  men  totally 
perverted  the  powers  which  were  given  them 
for  the  purpose  above  specified,  to  the  sub- 
version of  the  public  liberty.  Can  we  suppose 
that  a  similar  usurpation  mi^ht  be  made^  by 
men  appointed'in  a  totally  different  manner? 
As  their  circumstances  were  totally  dissimilar, 
I  conceive  that  no  arguments  drawn  from  that 
source  can  apply  to  this  government.  I  do  not 
ihorooffhly  oomprehehd  the  reasoning  of  the 
hononuile  gentleman,  when  he  tells  ns,  that  the 


federal  government  will  predominate,  and  that 
the  State  interests  will  oe  lost;  when,  at  the 
same  time^  he  tells  us,  that  it  wiU  be  a  faction 
of  seven  States.  If  seven  States  will  prevaQ  as 
States,  I  conceive  that  State  influence  will  pre- 
vail. If  State  influence  under  the  present  feeble 
government  has  prevailed,  I  think  that  a  remedy 
ought  to  be  introduced  by  giiing  the  general 
government  power  to  suppress  it.. 

He  supposes  that  any  argument  with  respect 
to  a  future  %ar  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  is  fallacious.  The  other  nations  of  En- 
rope  have  acceded  to  that  neutrality,  whOe 
Great  Britain  opposed  it.  We  need  not  expect, 
in  case  of  erch  a  war,  that  we  should  be  suf- 
fered to  participate  of  the  profltable  emolu- 
ments of  the  carrying  trade,  unless  we  were  in 
a  respectable  situation.  Recollect  the  last  war. 
Was  there  ever  a  war  in  which  the  British 
nation  stood  opposed  to  so  many  nations?  All 
the  belligerent  powers  in  Europe,  with  nearly 
one  half  of  the  British  empire,  wore  united 
against  it.  Yet  that  nation,  though  defeated, 
and  humbled  beyond  any  previous  example, 
stood  out  against  this.  From  her  firmnesa  and 
spirit  in  such  desperate  circumstances,  we  may 
divine  what  her  future  conduct  may  be.  I  did 
not  contend,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  navy  for  that  sole 
purpose,  but  instanced  it  as  one  reason  out  of 
several,  for  rendering  ourselves  respectable.  I 
am  no  friend  to  naval  or  land  armaments  in 
time  of  peace,  but  if  they  be  necessary,  the 
calamity  must  be  submitted  to.  Weakness  will 
invite  insults.  A  respectable  government  will 
not  only  entitle  us  to  a  participation  of  the 
advantages  which  are  enjoyed  by  other  nations, 
but  will  be  a  security  against  attacks  and  insulta. 
It  is  to  avoid  the  calamity  of  being  obliged  to 
have  largo  armaments,  that  we  ^hould  estab- 
lish this  government.  Tlie  best  way  to  avoid 
danger,  is  to  be  in  a  capacity  to  withstand  it. 

The  imposts,  we  are  told,  will  not  diminish, 
because  the  emigrations  to  the  westward  will 
prevent  the  increase  of  population.  Gentiemen 
have  reasoned  on  this  subject  justly,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree.  I  admit,  that  the  imposts  will 
increase  till  population  becomes  so  great  as  to 
compel  us  to  recur  to  manufactures.  The  pe- 
riod cannot  be  very  far  distant,  when  the  un- 
settled parts  of  America  will  be  inhabited.  At 
the  expiration  of  twenty-five  years  hence,  I 
conceive,  that  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  there  will  be  as  great  a  population  as 
there  is  now  in  the  setUed  parts.  We  see 
already,  that  in  the  most  populous  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  where  there  is  but  a  meaium,  manu- 
factures are  beginning  to  be  established.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  the  amount  of  importations  will 
begin  to  diminish.  Although  the  imposts  may 
even  increase  during  the  term  of  twenty-five 
years,  yet  when  we  are  preparing  a  ffovemment 
for  perpetuity,  we  ought  to  found  it  on  per* 
manent  principles,  and  not  on  those  of  a  tem- 
porary nature. 

HolUind  is  a  favorite  quotation  with  hoaoi^ 
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aUe  members  on  the  other  ride  of  the  qneetion. 
Had  not  their  eentiments  been  discoYered  by 
odier  eircomstances,  I  shoold  have  oondnded 
from  their  reasonings  on  this  occasion,  that 
Uiej  were  friends  to  the  oonstitotion.  I  should 
suppose^  that  thej  had  forgotten  which  side  of 
the  question  thej  were  defending.  Holland  has 
been  called  a  r^blic^  and  a  goTcmment  friend- 
\j  to  Hbertj.  Thon^  it  maj  be  gireatly  snpe- 
not  to  some  other  goyemments  in  Europe,  still 
it  is  not  a  republic,  nor  a  democracy.  Their 
legislature  conristSLin  some  d^ee,  of  men  who 
lesiaLale  for  life.  Their  counoUs  consist  of  men 
wEo  hold  their  offices  for  life,  and  who  fill  *ip 
offices  and  appoint  their  salaries  themselves 
The  people  have  no  agency,  mediate  or  imme- 
diate, in  the  goyemment  If  we  look  at  their 
history  we  shall  find,  that  every  mischief  which 
has  be&llen  them,  has  resulted  from  the  exist- 
ing confederacy.  If  the  stadtholder  has  been 
productave  of  mischief — ^if  we  ought  to  guard 
against  such  a  magistrate  more  than  any  evil, 
let  me  beseech  the  honorable  gentleman  to  take 
notice  of  what  produced  that,  and  of  those 
troubles  which  interrupted  their  tranquiUity 
from  time  to  time.  The  weakness  of  their  oon- 
fbderacy  produced  both.  When  the  French 
arms  were  ready  to  overpower  their  republic, 
and  the  Hollander^  were  feeble  in  the  means  of 
dsfenoe,  which  was  principally  owing  to  the 
yi<dence  of  parties,  they  then  appointed  a  stadt- 
holder, who  sustained  them.  If  we  look  at 
more  recent  events,  we  shall  have  a  more 
pointed  demonstration,  that  their  political  in- 
nlioity  arose  from  the  imbecility  of  their  gov- 
ernment. In  the  late  disorders,  the  states  were 
ahnost  equally  divided,  three  provinces  on  one 
aide,  three  on  Uie  other,  and  the  other  divided: 
one  party  inclined  to  the  Prussians,  and  the 
other  to  the  French.  The  rituation  of  France 
did  not  admit  of  their  interposing  immediately 
in  their  disputes  by  an  army;  that  of  the  Prus- 
aiana  did.  A  powerfrd  and  laroe  army  marched 
into  Holland  and  compelled  l£e  other  party  to 
eorrender.  We  know  the  distresring  conse- 
opences  to  the  people.  What  produced  those 
diaputea  and  the  necessity  of  ioreiffn  interfer- 
ence but  the  debility  of  their  confe<kracy  ?  We 
may  be  warned  by  Uieir  example,  and  shun 
their  frite,  by  removing  the  causes  which  pro- 
doced  their  misfortunes. 

My  honorable  friend  has  referred  to  the 
transactions  of  the  federal  council  with  respect 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Missisrippi.  I  wish  it 
waa  eonsistent  with  delicacy  and  prudence  to 
lay  afcomplete  view  of  the  whole  matter  before 
this  oonunittee.  The  history  of  it  is  singular 
and  corious,  and  perhaps  its  origin  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  I  will  touch  on  some 
circumstances,  and  introduce  nearly  the  sub- 
stance of  most  of  the  foots  relative  to  it,  that  I 
may  not  seem  to  shrink  from  explanaUon.  It 
waa  soon  perceived,  sir,  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  wiUi  Britain,  that  among  the 
various  objects  that  would  affect  the  hi^piness 
of  the  pe<^  of  America^  the  navigation  of  the 


Mississippi  was  one.  Throughout  the  whole 
history  of  foreign  ne^tiation,  great  stress  was 
laid  on  its  preservation.  In  uie  time  of  our 
greatest  distresses,  and  particuluiy  when  the 
southern  States  were  the  scene  of  war,  the 
soutiiem  States  cast  their  eyes  around  to  be 
relieved  from  their  misfortunes.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  assistance  might  be  obtained  for  the 
relinquishment  of  that  navigation.  It  was 
thought  that,  for  so  substantial  a  consideration, 
Spain  might  be  induced  to  afiTord  decisive  suc- 
cor. It  was  opposed  by  the  northern  and  east- 
em  States.  They  were  sensible  that  it  might 
be  dangerous  to  surrender  this  important  right, 
particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
country.  But  so  it  was,  that  the  southern 
States  were  for  it,  and  the  eastern  States  op- 
posed it  Since  obtaining  that  lumpy  peace, 
which  secures  to  us  all  our  claims,  this  subject 
has  been  taken  again  into  consideration,  and 
deliberated  upon  in  the  federal  government. 
A  temporary  relinquishment  has  been  agitated. 
Several  members  from  the  different  States,  but 
particularly  from  the  northern,  were  for  a  tem- 
porary surrender,  because  it  would  terminate 
disputes,  and  at  the  end  of  the  short  period  for 
which  it  was  to  be  given,  the  right  would  re- 
vert, of  course,  to  those  who  had  given  it  up. 
And  for  this  temporary  surrender  some  com- 
mercial advantages  were  offered.  For  my  part 
I  considered  that  this  measure,  though  founded 
on  considerations  plausible  and  honorable,  was 
yet  not  Justifiable  but  on  grounds  of  inevitable 
necessity.  I  must  declare,  in  justice  to  many 
characters  who  were  in  Congress,  that  they 
declared  they  never  would  agree  to  the  mea- 
sure, unless  the  situation  of  the  United  States 
was  such  as  could  not  prevent  it. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  government  will  be  favorable  to  the 
preservation  of  the  right  to  that  navigation. 
Emigrations  will  be  m^e  from  those  parts  of 
the  United  States  which  are  settled,  to  those 
which  are  unsettled.  If  we  afibrd  protection 
to  the  western  country,  we  shall  see  it  rapidly 
peopled.  Emigrations  ifrom  some  of  the  north- 
em  States  have  lately  increased.  We  may  con- 
clude, that  those  who  emigrate  to  that  country, 
will  leave  behind  them  all  their  friends  and 
connections  as  advocates  for  this  right. 

What  was  the  cause  of  those  States  beinff  the 
champions  of  this  right,  when  the  souuiem 
States  were  disposed  to  surrender  it?  The  pre- 
servation of  this  riffht  will  be  for  the  general 
interest  of  the  Union.  The  western  country 
will  be  settled  from  the  north  as  well  as  from 
the  south,  and  its  prosperity  vnll  add  to  the 
strength  and  security  of  the  nation.  I  am  not 
able  to  recollect  all  those  circumstances  which 
would  be  necessary  to  give  gentlemen  a  full 
view  of  the  subject.  I  can  only  add,  that  I 
consider  the  establishment  of  the  new  govern- 
ment to  be  the  best  possible  means  of  securing 
our  rights  as  well  in  the  western  parts  as  else- 
where. 

I  will  not  sit  down  till  I  make  one  more  ob- 
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Bervation  on  what  fell  from  an  honorable  mem- 
ber. He  said  that  the  true  difference  between 
the  States  lies  in  this  oironmstance — that  some 
are  carrying  States,  and  others  prodnctive,  and 
that  the  operation  of  the  new  government  will 
be,  that  there  will  be  a  plurality  of  the  former 
to  combine  against  the  interest  of  the  latter, 
and  that,  consequently,  it  will  be  dangerous  to 
put  it  in  their  power  to  do  so.  I  "^ould  join 
with  him  in  sentiment  if  this  were  the  case. 
Were  this  within  the  bounds  of  probability,  I 
should  be  equally  alarmed ;  but  1  think  tiiat 
those  States  which  are  contradistinguished  as 
carrying  States,  from  the  non-importing  States, 
will  be  but  few.  I  suppose  the  southern  States 
will  be  considered  by  all  as  under  the  latter  de- 
scription. Some  other  States  have  been  men- 
tioned by  an  honorable  member  on  the  same 


side,  which  are  not  considered  as  oairylng 
States.  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  can  by 
no  means  be  enumerated  among  tiie  carrying 
States.  They  receive  tiieir  suppliea  throi^ 
New  York.  Here  then  is  a  plurality  of  non- 
importing  States.  I  could  add  another,  if 
necessary.  Delaware,  though  situated  upon 
the  water,  is  upon  tiie  list  of  non-carrving 
States.  I  might  say  that  a  great  part  of  New 
Hampshire  is  so.    I  believe  a  majority  of  titer 

eK>ple  of  that  State  receive  their  supj^ea  from 
assachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Uonneoticat^ 
Might  I  not  add  all  those  States  which  will  be 
admitted  hereafter  into  the  Union  f  These  will 
be  non-carrying  Stat€«,  and  will  support  Vir- 
ginia in  case  the  carrying  States  should  attempt 
to  combine  against  the  rest.  This  otjectioii 
must  therefore  fall  to  the  ground. 
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Mr.  Madison  delivered  the  subjoined  speech, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1796.* 

Mr.  Chairman  :  The  subject  now  under  the 
consideration  of  the  committee  is  of  such  vast 
extent,  of  such  vital  importance  to  this  country, 
and  involves  so  many  topics  which  demand  mi- 
nute investigation,  that  I  wbh,  at  setting  out, 
to  be  understood  as  not  pretending  to  go  through 
all  the  observations  that  may  bo  applicable  to 
its  circumstances,  but  as  endeavoring  to  present 
it  in  a  mere  general  view,  persuaded  that  the 
omissions  I  shall  make,  wUl  be  amply  supplied 
by  other  gentlemen  who  are  to  follow  me  in 
the  discussion. 

The  proposition,  sir,  immediately  before  the 
committee,  amounts  to  this;  that  the  treaty 
lately  made  with  Great  Britein  ought  to  be  di- 
rectly carried  into  effect,  by  all  such  means  and 
provisions  as  are  peculiarly  within  the  province 
and  the  competency  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  supply.  This,  sir,  is  the  substance 
of  the  point  immediately  in  question;  but  it 
will,  in  examining  it,  be  proper  to  keep  con- 
stantiy  in  view  another  proposition  which  was 
made  yesterday,  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania,t  and  referred  to  the  committee,  and 
which  will  be  token  up  of  course,  if  the  imme- 
diate question  shall  be  decided  in  the  negative. 

Sir,  if  the  proposition  for  carrying  the  treaty 
into  effect  bo  agreed  to  by  the  House,  it  must 
necessarily  be  upon  some  one  or  other  of  the 
three  foUowing  considerations :  That  the  legis- 
lature is  bound  by  a  constitutional  necessity  to 

*  Bm  Introdoctlon  at  page  101 

t  Mr.  ICacbj,  who  mored  a  reaolatioik  "that  It  is  not  ex- 
padleat  at  this  time  to  eonenr  In  paaiiag  tlie  lawa  naoeiiary 
Ibt  wiylaf  the  nU  tNntj  Into  afllMt** 


pass  the  requisite  laws,  without  examining  th« 
treaty  or  considering  its  merits— or  that^  on 
due  examination,  the  treaty  is  deemed  to  be  in 
itself  a  good  one— or  that^  apart  from  theae 
considerations,  there  shall  appear  extraneoift 
reasons  of  suflScient  weight  to  induce  the  House 
to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect,  even  though  it 
be  in  itself  a  bad  treaty.  The  first  of  these 
considerations,  however,  is  now  completely  ex- 
cluded by  the  late  decision  of  the  House,  that 
they  have  a  right  to  Judge  of  the  expedien<7  or 
inexpediency  of  passing  laws  relative  to  treaties; 
the  question  then  first  to  be  examined  by  tiie 
committee,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  merits 
of  the  present  treaty.  I  will  now,  therefore, 
proceed  to  discuss  those  merits,  and  to  present 
them  to  the  committee  under  three  different 
aspects.  The  first,  as  it  relates  to  the  ezecn- 
tion  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  made  in  the  year 
1788.  The  second,  as  it  bears  upon  and  deter^ 
mines  the  several  points  in  the  law  of  nations 
connected  with  it.  And  the  third,  as  it  in- 
fringes upon  and  may  be  supposed  to  affect  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  the  two  nations. 

Sir,  in  animadverting  upon  the  first  of  tiiese. 
I  will  not  take  upon  me  the  invidious  office  of 
inquiring  which  party  it  is  to  whom  tiie  censore 
may  justly  be  ascrib^  of  having  more  than  the 
other  contributed  to  the  delay  of  its  execution, 
though  I  am  far  from  enteitaining  any  deeire 
to  shrink  from  the  task,  under  an  apprehension 
that  the  result  might  be  disadvantageous  to  this 
country.  The  present  treaty  has  itself  in  ex- 
press terms,  waived  this  inquiry,  and  professes 
that  its  purpose  is  to  adjust  all  controversies  on 
the  subjects  of  which  it  is  conversant,  witiiont 
regard  to  the  mutual  complaints  or  pretensions 
of  the  parties.  Naturally,  therefore,  and  most 
justly  was  it  to  be  expected,  that  tiie  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  that  treaty  into  effect^  would 
have  been  founded  on  the  most  exaot^  sompa- 
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louS)  and  equitable  reciprooitj.  But  has  this 
been  the  case,  sir?  I  ventare  to  saj  that  it  has 
noty  and  it  grievea  me  to  add.  what  neverthe- 
less tmth  and  justice  compel  me  to  declare, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  arrangements  were 
founded  on  the  grossest  violation  of  this  princi- 
ple. This,  sir,  is  undoubtedly  strong  language, 
and  as  such  I  should  be  one  of  the  l£»t  men  liv- 
ing to  give  it  utterance,  if  I  were  not  supported 
in  it  bj  facts  no  less  strong  .and  unequivocal. 
There  are  two  articles  in  the  eld  treaty,  for  the 
ezeeation  of  which  no  provision  whatsoever  is 
made  in  the  new  one.  The  first  is  that  which 
relfttee  to  the  restitution  o^  or  compensation 
for,  the  negroes  and  other  property  carried 
away  by  the  British.  The  second,  that  which 
provides  for  the  surrender  to  the  United  States 
of  the  posts,  so  long  withheld  by  them,  on  our 
tenritoiy.  The  article  that  remains  unexecuted 
on  Uie  part  of  the  United  States,  is  that  which 
stipulates  for  the  payment  of  all  Ixmafide  debts 
oidng  to  British  creditors;  and  the  present 
treaty  guarantees  the  carrying  of  this  article 
into  the  most  complete  effect  by  the  United 
States,  together  with  all  damages  sustained  by 
the  delay,  even  to  the  most  rigid  extent  of  ex- 
ao^on,  while  it  contains  no  stipulation  what- 
ever, on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  faith- 
fal  performance  of  the  articles  left  unexecuted 
by  her.  Look  to  the  treaty,  sir,  and  you  will 
find  nothing  like  it,  nothing  allusive  to  it.  No, 
on  the  contrary,  she  is  entirely  and  formally 
absolved  from  her  obligation  to  fulfil  that  arti- 
cle which  relates  to  the  negroes,  and  is  dis- 
charged from  making  any  compensation  what- 
soever for  her  having  delayed  to  fulfil  that 
which  provides  for  the  surrender  of  the  posts. 

I  am  aware,  sir,  of  its  being  urged  in  apology, 
or  by  way  of  extenuation  for  Uiese  very  une- 
qual stipulations,  that  the  iigury  which  may 
posnbly  be  sustidned  by  us,  in  consequence  of 
the  detention  of  the  posts  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment, is  not  susceptible  of  an  accurate  valu- 
ation ;^  that  between  such  an  iiguiy  and  money 
there  is  no  common  measure,  and  that  there- 
fore the  wrong  is  incapable  of  liquidation,  and 
affords  no  fair  basis  for  a  calculation  of  pecu- 
niary damages.  This  apology,  sir,  may  appear 
plansible,  but  it  is  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
tkNnmissiouers  might  easily  have  been  appoint- 
ed (as  they  are,  vested,  too,  with  full  discretion 
for  other  purposes)  to  take  charge  of  this  sub- 
ject, with  instructions  to  do  what  they  could, 
if  unable  to  do  what  they  ought,  and  if  incapa- 
ble of  efiecting  positive  justice,  at  least  to  miti- 
gate the  injustice  of  doing  nothing. 

For  the  very  extraordmary  abandonment  of 
the  eompcnsation  due  for  the  negroes  and  other 
property  carried  off  by  the  Briti^  apologies 
have  also  been  lamely  attempted;  and  Uiese 
apologies  demand  conmderation.  It  is  said  to 
be  at  least  doubtful  whether  this  claim  is  au- 
thorized by  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  and  that  Great  Britain  has  uniformly  de- 
nied the  meaning  put  by  the  United  States  on 
that  article.    In  reply  to  these  assertions,  it  ia 
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sufficient  for  me  to  remark,  that  so  far  from  its 
being  true  that  Great  Britain  has  imiformly  de- 
nied the  American  construction  of  this  article, 
it  is  susceptible  of  positive  proof^  that  till  very 
lately.  Great  Britain  has  uniformly  admitted 
our  construction  of  it,  and  that  she  has  reiected 
the  claim  on  no  otiier  ground  than  the  slleged 
violation  of  the  fourth  article  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  But  on  tiie  supposition  that  it 
had  been  true,  that  Great  Britain  had  unifonnly 
asserted  a  different  construction  of  the  article, 
and  refused  to  accede  to  ours,  I  beg  leave  to 
ask  the  House  what  ought  to  have  been  done? 
Ought  we  to  have  acceded  at  once  to  her  con- 
struction ?  You  will  anticipate  me,  sir,  in  say- 
ing, assuredly  not.  Each  party  had  an  equal 
right  to  interpret  the  compact;  and  if  they 
could  not  agree,  they  ought  to  have  done  in 
this  what  they  did  in  other  cases  where  they 
could  not  agree ;  that  is,  have  referred  the  set- 
tlement of  the  meaning  of  the  compact  to  arbi- 
tration :  but,  for  us  to  give  up  the  claim  alto- 
gether because  the  other  party  to  the  compact 
thought  proper  to  disallow  our  construction  of 
it,  was  in  effect  to  admit  nothing  less  than  that 
Groat  Britain  hod  a  better  right  than  the 
United  States  to  explain  the  point  in  contro- 
versy, or  that  the  United  States  had  done  some- 
thing which  in  justice  called  for  a  sacrifice  of 
one  of  their  essential  rights. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  sir,  I  consider 
it  to  be  evident,  that  the  arrangements  in  this 
treaty  which  relate  to  the  treaty  of  peace  of 
1783,  are  in  several  instances  deficient  both  in 
justice  and  reciprocity.  And  here  a  circum- 
stance occurs,  that  in  my  opinion  deserves  the 
very  particular  attention  of  the  committee. 
From  the  face  of  the  treaty  generally,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  order  of  the  articles,  it  would 
seem  that  the  compensation  for  the  spoliations 
on  our  trade  have  been  combined  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  may  therefore 
have  been  viewed  as  a  substitute  for  the  equiv- 
alent stipulated  for  the  negroes.  If  this  be 
really  the  meaning  of  the  instrument,  it  cannot 
be  the  less  obnoxious  to  reasonable  and  fair 
judges.  No  man  can  be  more  firmly  convinced 
than  I  myself  am,  of  the  perfect  justice  on 
which  the  claims  of  the  merchants  on  Great 
Britain  are  founded,  nor  can  any  one  bo  more 
desirous  to  see  them  fhlly  indemnified.  But 
surely,  sir,  it  will  not  be  asserted  that  compen- 
sation to  them  is  a  just  substitute  for  the  compen- 
sation due  to  others.  It  is  impossible  that  any 
claims  can  be  better  founded  than  those  of  the 
sufferers  under  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty 
of  peace ;  because  they  are  supported  by  posi- 
tive and  acknowledged  stipulation,  as  well  as 
by  equity  and  right.  Just  and  undeniable  as 
the  claims  of  the  merchants  may  be,  and  cer- 
tainly are,  the  United  States  cannot  be  obliged 
to  take  more  care  of  them  than  of  the  claims 
equally  just  and  unquestionable  of  other  citi- 
zens ;  much  less  to  sacrifice  the  latter  to  the 
former.  To  set  this  matter  in  a  light  that  will 
exhibit  it  in  the  clearest  and  most  familiar  way 
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possible  to  the  nndcrstandiog  and  the  bosom  of 
every  member  in  this  house,  I  wiU  invert  the 
case.  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  in- 
stead of  relinquishing  the  claims  for  property 
wrongfully  carried  olf  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  obtaining  stipulations  in  favor  of  the  mer- 
cantile claims,  the  mercantile  claims  had  been 
relinquished,  and  the  other  claims  provided  for 
— I  ask,  would  not  the  complaints  of  the  mer- 
chants have  been  as  universal  and  as  loud  as 
they  would  have  been  just? 

Sir,  besides  the  omissions  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain,  which  I  have  already  pointed  out,  as 
particularly  connected  with  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  the  committee  will  perceive 
that  there  are  conditions  annexed  to  the  partial 
execution  of  it  in  the  surrender  of  the  western 
posts,  which  increase  the  general  inequality  of 
this  part  of  the  treaty,  and  essentially  affect  the 
value  of  those  objects.  I  beseech  the  commit- 
tee to  examine  the  point  with  the  attention  a 
subject  of  so  very  important  a  character  de- 
mands. 

The  value  of  the  posts  to  the  United  States  is 
to  be  estimated  by  the  influence  of  those  posts : 
firsts  on  the  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  sec- 
ondly, on  the  temper  and  conduct  of  the  Indians 
to  the  United  States. 

Their  influence  on  the  Indian  trade  depends 
principally  on  the  exclusive  command  they  give 
to  the  several  carrying  places  connected  with 
the  posts.  These  places  are  understood  to  be 
of  such  importance  in  this  respect,  that  those 
who  possess  them  exclusively  will  have  a  mo- 
nopoly of  that  lucrative  intercourse  with  a  great 
part  of  the  savage  nations.  Great  Britain  hav- 
ing exclusively  possessed  those  places,  has  pos- 
sessed all  those  advantages  without  a  rival; 
and  it  was  reasonably  enough  expected,  that 
with  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  posts,  the 
exclusive  benefits  of  that  trade  and  intercourse 
would  be  transferred  also ;  but  by  the  treaty 
now  under  consideration,  the  carrying  places 
are  to  be  enjoyed  in  common,  and  it  wul  be  de- 
termined by  the  respective  advantages  under 
which  British  and  American  traders  will  en- 
gage in  the  trade,  which  of  them  is  to  have  the 
larger  share  in  it  In  this  point  of  view,  even 
if  in  no  other,  I  view  this  regulation  in  the 
treaty  as  highly  impolitic  and  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  this  country.  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  signal  advantages  the  British  will 
have  in  their  superior  capital,  which  we  shall 
have  to  encounter  in  all  our  commercial  rival- 
ships  ;  but  there  is  another  consideration  which 
ought  to  have,  and  no  doubt  will  have  great 
weight  with  the  committee  on  this  sn^eot 
The  goods  imported  for  the  Indian  trade  through 
Canada  pay  no  duties,  whilst  those  imported 
through  the  United  States  for  that  traae  wiU 
have  paid  duties  from  seven  to  ten  per  centum. 
At  the  same  time,  e^ery  man  must  see  that  a 
drawback  is  impracticable,  or  wo«Qd  be  attend- 
ed with  an  expense  which  the  business  would 
Bot  bear.  Whatever  the  value  or  the  impor- 
tttioe,  therefbre,  which  the  porta  may  be  lap- 


posed  to  derive  from  those  considerationa,  thej 
are  in  a  great  measore  stripped  of  them  by  the 
condition  annexed  by  this  treaty  to  the  sfurrai- 
der  of  the  posts.  Instead  of  seeming,  as  it 
ought  to  have  done,  a  monopoly  in  our  favor, 
the  carrying  places  are  made  common  to  both 
oonntries  under  circumstances  which  will,  in  all 
probabili^,  throw  a  monopoly  into  the  bands 
of  Great  Britain.  Nor  is  this  a  transient  or  a 
temporary  evil,  for  that  article  of  the  treaty  is 
to  last  for  ever.  As  to  the  influence  of  the  posts 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Indians,  it  is  well  known 
to  depend  chiefly  upon  their  influence  on  the 
Indian  trade.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the 
condition  annexed  to  the  surrender  of  the  posts 
aflfects  the  one,  it  must  aflfect  the  other.  So 
long  and  in  such  degree  as  the  British  eontiinie 
to  enjoy  the  Indian  trade,  they  wiU  continue  to 
influence  the  Indian  conduct;  and  though  that 
should  not  be  in  the  same  degree  as  heretofore, 
it  will  be  at  least  in  a  degree  sufSciently  great 
to  pass  sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  article 
in  question. 

Another  very  extraordinary  feature  in  this 
part  of  the  treaty,  sir,  is  the  permission  that  it 
grants  to  aliens  to  hold  lands  in  perpetuity.  I 
will  not  inquire  how  far  this  may  be  authorised 
by  constitutional  principles,  but  I  will  always 
maintain  that  there  cannot  be  found,  in  anr 
treaty  that  ever  was  made,  either  where  terri- 
tory was  ceded,  or  where  it  was  acknowledged 
by  one  nation  to  another,  one  other  such  stipa- 
lation.  Although  I  admit,  that  in  such  cases  it 
has  been  common,  and  may  be  right,  to  make 
regulations  for  the  conservation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  inhabitants,  yet  I  believe  it  will  ap- 
pear that  in  every  case  of  the  kind  that  has  oc- 
curred, the  owners  of  landed  property,  when 
they  were  so  favored,  were  eitlier  called  npon 
to  swear  alle^ance  to  the  new  sovereign,  or 
compelled  to  dispose  of  their  landed  property 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

Sir,  the  stipulation  by  which  all  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  are  to  open  to  Great  Britain, 
as  a  valuable  consideration  for,  or  condition 
upon  which  those  of  one  of  her  unimportant 
provinces  are  to  be  opened  to  us  in  return,  is 
marked  with  such  signal  inequality  that  it  ought 
not  only  to  be  rejected,  but  marked  with  cen- 
sure. Nor  is  the  clause  respecting  the  Missis- 
sippi less  censurable.  To  me,  indeed,  it  ap- 
pears singularly  reprehensible.  Happy  is  it  for 
the  Unit^  States,  that  the  a^'ustment  of  onr 
claims  with  Spain  has  been  brought  about,  be- 
fore any  evil  operation  of  the  clause  has  been 
experienced.  But  of  the  tendency  of  the  tfaiiu^ 
I  am  persuaded,  there  can  be  no  doubt  It  Is 
the  more  remarkable  that  this  extension  of  the 
privil^l^  of  Great  Britain  on  the  Mississippi, 
beyond  those  contained  in  the  treaty  of  peace, 
should  have  been  admitted  into  the  new  treaty, 
because,  by  the  latter  itself^  the  supposition  Is 
suggested  that  Great  Britain  may  b«  deprived, 
by  her  real  boundary,  of  all  pretensions  to  a 
share  in  the  waters  and  the  banks  of  the  IDs- 
sissippL 
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And  now,  sir,  to  torn  to  the  second  aspect,  in 
which  1  have  undertaken  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion ;  namely,  as  it  determines  the  several  points 
in  the  law  of  nations  connected  with  it  And 
here,  I  most  say,  that  the  same  want  of  real 
redprocitj,  and  the  same  sacrifce  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  are  conspicaoos. 
Sir,  it  is  well  known  that  the  principle  that 
*^VBSB  SHIPS  XAXB  ruB  GOODS,"  nas  ever  been 
a  great  and  favorite  object  with  the  United 
States ;  they  have  established  this  principle  in 
aU  their  treaties;  they  have  witnessed  with 
anxiety  the  general  effort  and  the  successful  ad- 
vanoes  towards  incorporating  this  principle  in 
the  law  of  nations — a  principle  friendly  to  all 
neutral  nations,  and  particularly  interesting  to 
the  United  States.  I  know,  sir,  that  it  has  be- 
lore  now  been  conceded,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  law  of  nations  stands 
m  the  present  treaty  regulates  it ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  more  than  acquiescence  in  this 
doctrine  is  proper.  There  is  an  evident  and  a 
material  distinction  between  silently  acqui- 
escing in  it,  and  giving  it  the  additional  force 
and  support  of  a  formal  and  positive  stipula- 
tion. The  former  is  all  that  could  have  been 
required,  and  the  latter  is  more  than  ought  to 
have  been  unnecessarily  yielded.  The  treaty 
ia  liable  to  similar  objections  in  respect  to  the 
enumeration  it  contains  of  contraband  articles, 
in  which,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  re- 
maiiL  that  the  circumstances  and  interests  of 
the  United  States,  have  been  made  to  give  way 
to  the  particular  views  of  the  other  party, 
while  the  examples  held  out  in  our  other 
treaties  have  been  disregarded.  Hemp,  tar, 
pitch,  turpentine,  &c.,  important  staples  of  this 
eoontry,  have,  without  even  a  pretext  of  reci- 
procity, been  subjected  to  confiscation.  No 
nation  which  produces  these  articles  has,  I  be- 
lieve, any  treaties  at  present,  making  the  same 
sacrifice,  with  the  exception  of  Denmark,  who, 
in  the  year  1780,  by  what  means  I  know  not, 
was  induced  to  agree  to  an  explanation  of  the 
treaty  of  1670,  by  which  these  articles  are  de- 
olared  to  be  contraband.  Now,  sir,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  this  same  supplementary  and  explana- 
tory agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  Den- 
mark, has  been  the  model  selected  for  the  con- 
traband list  of  the  treaty,  at  present  in  ques- 
tion ;  the  enumeration  in  the  latter  being  tran- 
ecribed,  word  for  word,  from  the  former,  with 
a  single  exception,  which,  not  only  is  in  itself^ 
hot  renders  the  whole  transaction  extremelv 
remarkable.  The  article  ^^Honsas,"  which 
fltands  as  one  part  of  the  original,  is  entirely 
omitted  in  the  copy;  and  what  renders  the 
omisiion  more  worthy  of  scrutiny,  is,  that 
thoo^  the  treaty,  in  general,  seems  to  have 
availed  itself;  wherever  it  readUy  could,  of  the 
anthority  of  Vattel,  the  omission  of  horses  is 
no  less  a  departure  fh>m  him,  than  from  the 
original,  from  which  that  part  of  the  treaty 
was  copied.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  this  particu- 
lar transaction  seems  fraught  with  singularity 
and  Joat  liabllitj  to  ■nspidon;  for,  strange  as 


it  may  apnear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  copy 
proceeded  exactly  from  the  original,  till  it  gc^ 
as  far  as  the  purposes  of  Great  Britain  required, 
and  at  that  point  stopped  short  I  entreat  the 
committee  to  pay  attention  to  this  fact.  After 
enumerating  the  articles  that  are  to  be  deemed 
contraband,  the  Danish  article  goes  on  in  the 
words  following,  viz. :  "  But  it  is  expressly  de- 
clared, that  among  contraband  merchandises, 
shall  not  be  comprehended  fish  and  meats, 
whether  fresh  or  salted;  wheat,  flour,  com,  or 
other  grain;  beans,  oil,  wines,  and  generally 
whatever  serves  for  the  nourishment  and  sup- 
port of  life ;  all  of  which  may  at  all  times  be  sold 
and  transported,  like  any  other  merchandises, 
even  to  places  held  by  an  enemy  of  the  two 
crowns,  provided  they  be  not  besieged  or  block- 
aded." 

This  view  of  the  subject  naturally  leads  me 
to  make  some  observations  on  that  clause  of 
the  treaty  which  relates  to  provisions,  and 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  wears  a  very  am- 
biguous and  disagreeable  countenance ;  or,  to 
speak  more  precisely,  seems  to  carry  with  it  a 
necessary  implication  that  provisions,  though 
not  bound  to  besieged  or  blockaded  places,  may 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  as  it  now  ex- 
ists, be  regarded  and  treated  as  contraband. 
According  to  the  genuine  law  of  nations,  no 
articles,  which  are  not  expressly  and  generally 
contraband,  are  so,  in  any  particular  instance, 
except  in  the  single  case  of  their  going  to  a 
place  besieged;  yet  it  is  recognized  by  this 
treaty,  that  there  are  other  cases  in  which  pro- 
visions may  be  deemed  contraband,  from  which 
recognition,  implication  fairly  results,  that  one 
of  those  coses  may  be  that  which  has  been  as- 
sumed and  put  in  force  by  Great  Britain,  in  re- 
lation to  the  United  States.  Such  trivial  cases, 
as  might  be  devised  by  way  of  appurtenances 
to  the  law,  that  condemns  what  is  bound  to 
blockaded  places,  can  by  no  means  satisfy  the 
import  of  the  stipulation;  because  such  cases 
cannot  be  presumed  to  have  been  in  contem- 
plation of  the  parties.  And  if  the  particular 
case,  of  provisions  bound  to  a  country  at  war, 
altJiough  not  to  a  besieged  place,  was  not  meant 
to  be  one  of  the  cases  of  contraband  according 
to  the  existing  law  of  nations,  how  necessary 
was  it  to  have  said  so ;  and  how  easy  and  natu- 
ral would  that  course  have  been,  with  the 
Danish  example  on  the  subject  before  their 
eyes. 

On  the  supposition  that  provisions,  in  our 
own  vessels,  bound  to  countries  at  war  with 
Great  Britain,  can  be  now  seized  by  her  for  her 
own  use,  on  the  condition  stipulated,  this  fea- 
ture of  the  treaty,  sir,  presents  itself  in  a  very 
serious  light  indeed ;  especially  if  the  doctrine 
be  resorted  to,  that  has  been  laid  down  by  the 
executive  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  on  the 
7th  of  September,  1798.  This  letter  is  a  com- 
ment on  the  British  instructions  of  June  the 
8th,  1798,  for  seizing  neutral  provisions.  After 
stating  the  measnre  as  a  flagrant  breach  of  the 
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law  of  nations,  and  as  roinoos  to  onr  commerce 
and  agrionltnre,  it  has  the  following  paragraph : 
^^This  act,  too,  tends  to  draw  ns  from  that  state 
of  peace  in  which  we  are  willing  to  remain.  It 
is  an  essential  character  of  nenlralitjto  fhmish 
no  aids  not  stipulated  bj  treaty" — ^that  is,  sir, 
by  a  treaty  made  prior  to  the  war — '•  to  one 
party,  which  we  are  not  eqnally  ready  to  fbr- 
nish  to  the  other.  K  we  permit  com  to  be 
sent  to  Great  Britain  and  her  fKends,  we  are 
equally  bound  to  permit  it  to  be  sent  to  France. 
To  restrain  it  would  be  a  partiality  that  mnst 
lead  to  war;  and  between  restraining  it  our- 
selves, and  permitting  her  enemies  to  restrain 
it  unrightfully,  there  is  no  difference.  She 
would  consider  it  as  a  mere  pretext,  of  which 
she  certainly  would  not  agree  to  be  the  dupe ; 
and  on  what  honorable  ground  could  wo  other- 
wise explain  it?  Thus  we  should  see  ourselves 
plunged,  by  this  unauthorized  act  of  Great 
Britain,  into  a  war,  with  which  we  meddle  not, 
and  which  we  wish  to  avoid,  if  justice  to  all 
parties,  and  from  all  parties,  will  enable  us  to 
avoid  it."*  Sir,  I  entreat  the  committee  to 
give  this  very  interesting  executive  document 
all  the  attention  which  it  demands,  and  which 
they  have  in  their  power  to  bestow. 

I  am  now,  sir,  come  to  that  article  of  the 
treaty  by  which  the  sequestration  of  British 
property  is  prohibited;  upon  which  I  must 
say,  that  though  I  should,  in  all  probability,  be 
one  of  the  last  men  existing,  to  have  recourse 
to  such  an  expedient  for  redress,  I  cannot  ap- 
prove of  a  perpetual  and  irrevocable  abandon- 
ment of  a  defensive  weapon,  the  existence  of 
which  may  render  the  use  of  it  unnecessary. 
Sir,  there  is  an  extraordinary  peculiarity  in  the 
situation  of  tliis  country,  as  it  stands  in  its 
relations  to  Great  Britain.  As  we  have  no 
fleets  or  armies,  to  command  a  respect  for  our 
rights,  we  ought  to  keep  in  onr  own  hands  all 
such  means  as  our  situation  gives  us.  This 
article,  sir,  is  another  instance  of  the  very  little 
regard  that  has  been  paid  to  reciprocity.  It  is 
well  known,  that  British  subjects  now  have, 
and  are  likely  always  to  have  in  this  country, 
a  vast  quantity  of  property  of  the  kind  made 
sacred.  American  citizens,  it  is  known,  have 
little,  and  are  likely  to  have  little  of  the  kind 
in  Great  Britain.  If  a  real  reciprocity  was  in- 
tended, why  are  not  other  kinds  of  private 
property,  such  as  vessels  and  their  cargoes, 
equally  protected  against  violation?  These, 
even  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  are 
left  open  to  seizure  and  sequestration,  if  Great 
Britain  shall  And  it  expedient ;  and  why  is  not 
property  on  the  high  seas,  under  tlie  protection 
of  the  law  of  nations,  which  is  said  to  be  a  nart 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  made  secure  by  a  like 
stipulation  ?  This  would  have  given  a  face  of 
equality  and  reciprocity  to  the  bargain.  But 
nothinff  of  the  sort  makes  a  part  of  it.  Where 
Great  Britain  has  a  particular  interest  at  stake, 
l^^bi  trea^  watchftill j  provides  for  it ;  when  the 
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United  States  have  an  equal  interest  at  atakOi 
and  equally  entitled  to  protection,  it  is  aban- 
doned to  all  the  dangers  which  it  has  expe- 
rienced. 

Having  taken  this  brief  r«view  of  the  pori- 
tive  evils  in  tl^is  part  of  the  treaty,  I  mi^t  add 
the  various  omissions,  which  are  chargeable 
upon  it :  but,  as  I  shall  not  pretend  to  exhaust 
the  subject,  I  will  mention  only  one,  and  that 
is,  the  utterly  neglecting  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  sea  papers ;  and,  I  cannot  help  re- 
garding this  omission  as  truly  extraordinarj, 
when  I  observe  that  in  almost  every  modem 
treaty,  and  particularly  in  all  onr  other  trea- 
ties, an  article  On  this  subject  has  been  regu- 
larly inserted.  Indeed  it  has  become  almost  an 
article  of  course  in  the  treaties  of  the  present 
century. 

I  shall  now,  sir,  consider  the  aspect  in  which 
the  commercial  articles  of  this  treaty  present 
themselves  for  consideration.  In  the  free  in- 
tercourse stipulated  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that 
any  advantage  is  gained  by  the  former.  A 
treaty  is  surely  not  necessary  to  induce  Great 
Britain  to  receive  our  raw  materials  and  t'^  sell 
us  her  manufactures.  Let  us,  on  the  other 
hand,  consider  what  is  given  up  by  the  Unit^ 
States. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  our  government 
came  into  operation,  the  tonnage  of  America, 
employed  in  the  British  trade Joore  a  very  in- 
•  considerable  proportion  to  the  British  tonnage. 
There  being  nothing  on  our  side  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  capital  and  other  circumstances 
on  the  British  side,  that  disproportion  was  tiie 
natural  stale  of  things.  As  some  small  balance 
to  the  British  advantages,  and  particularly  that 
of  her  capital,  our  laws  have  made  several  re- 
gulations in  favor  of  our  shipping,  among  which 
is  the  important  encouragement  resulting  from 
the  difference  of  ten  ptr  centum  in  the  duties 
paid  by  American  and  foreign  vessels.  Under 
this  encouragement,  the  American  tonnage  has 
increased  in  a  very  respectable  degree  of  pro- 
portion to  the  British  tonnage.  Great  Britain 
has  never  deemed  it  prudent  to  frustrate  or 
diminish  the  effects  of^  this,  by  attemping  any 
countervailing  measures  for  her  shippinff ; 
being  aware,  no  doubt,  tliat  we  coula  easily 
preserve  the  difference  by  fhrther  measures  on 
our  side :  but  by  this  treaty,  she  has  reserved 
to  herself  the  right  to  take  such  countervailing 
measures  against  our  existing  regulations,  and 
we  have  surrendered  our  right  to  pursue  far- 
ther defensive  measures  agunst  the  influence  of 
her  capital.  It  is  lustly  to  be  apprehended, 
therefore,  that  under  such  a  restoration  or 
things  to  their  former  state,  the  American  ton- 
nage will  relapse  into  its  former  disproportion 
to  the  British  tonnage. 

Sir,  when  I  turn  my  attention  to  that  branch 
of  the  subject  which  relates  to  the  West  Indies. 
I  see  still  greater  cause  for  astonishment  and 
dissatiitfaction.  As  the  treaty  now  stands,  Great 
Britain  is  left  as  free,  as  she  ever  has  been,  to 
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continue  to  herself  and  her  shipping,  the  entire 
monopoly  of  the  intercourse.  Recollecting,  as 
I  do,  and  as  every  member  of  the  committee 
must  do,  the  whole  history  of  this  subject,  from 
the  peace  of  1788,  through  every  subsequent 
stage  of  our  independence,  down  to  the  mission 
of  the  late  envoy,  I  find  it  impossible,  ade- 
quately to  express'  my  astonishment,  that  any 
treaty  of  commerce  should  ever  have  been  ac- 
ceded to,  that  so  entirely  abandoned  the  very 
object  for  which  alone  such  a  treaty  could  have 
been  contemplated;  I  never  could  have  be- 
lieved that  the  time  was  so  near,  when  all  the 
Erinciples,  claims  and  calculations,  which  have 
eretofore  prevailed  amonff  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple, in  every  part  of  the  Union,  on  this  inter- 
esting point,  were  to  be  so  completely  re- 
nonnceo.  A  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great 
Britain,  excluding  a  reciprocity  for  our  vessels 
in  the  West  India  trade,  is  a  phenomenon  which 
fills  me  with  great  surprise. 

I  may  be  told,  perhaps,  that  in  the  first  place, 
Great  Britain  grants  to  no  other  nation  the 
privilege  granted  to  the  United  States  of  trad- 
uig  at  all  with  her  West  Indies,  and  that,  in  the 
second  place,  this  is  an  important  relaxation  of 
the  colonial  system  established  among  the  na- 
tions of  Europe.  To  the  first  of  these  observa- 
tions, I  reply,  that  no  other  nation  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  West  Indies  as  the  United 
States ;  that  the  supplies  of  the  United  States 
are  essential  to  those  islands;  and  that  the 
trade  with  them  has  been  permitted  purely  on 
that  account,  and  not  as  a  beneficial  privilege 
to  the  United  States. 

To  the  second,  I  reply,  that  it  is  not  true, 
that  the  colony  system  requires  an  exclusion 
of  foreign  vessels  from  the  carrying  trade  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  foreign  countries.  On 
the  contrary,  the  principle  and  practice  of  the 
colony  system  are,  to  prohibit,  as  much  as  may 
be  convenient,  all  trade  between  the  colonies 
and  foreign  countries ;  but  when  such  a  trade 
b  permitted  at  all,  as  necessary  for  the  colonies, 
tlien  to  allow  the  vessels  of  such  foreign  coun- 
tries a  reciprocal  right  of  being  employed  in 
the  trade.  Great  Britmn  has  accordingly  re- 
strained the  trade  of  her  islands  wiui  this 
country,  as  far  as  her  interest  in  them  will 
permit  But,  has  she  allowed  our  vessels  the 
reciprocal  right  to  carry  on  the  trade  so  far  as 
it  is  not  restrained  f — ^No  such  thing.  Here 
she  enforces  a  mononoly  in  her  own  favor, 
contrary  to  justice,  ana  contrary  to  the  colonial 
system  of  every  European  nation  that  possesses 
any  colonies ;  none  of  whom,  without  a  single 
exception,  ever  open  a  trade  between  their 
colonies  and  other  countries,  without  openinjg 
it  equally  to  vessels  on  both  sides.  This  is 
evidently  nothing  more  than  strict  justice.  A 
colony  is  a  part  of  an  empire.  If  a  nation 
choose,  she  may  prohibit  all  trade  between  a 
colony  and  a  foreign  country,  as  she  may  be- 
tween any  other  part  of  her  dominions  and  a 
Ibreiffn  country ;  but  if  she  permit  such  a  trade 
at  al^  it  must  be  free  to  vessels  on  both  sidea^ 


as  well  in  the  case  of  colonies  as  of  any  other 
part  of  her  dominions.  Great  Britain  has  the 
same  right  to  prohibit  foreign  trade  between 
London  and  the  United  States,  as  between 
Jamaica  and  the  United  States ;  but  if  no  such 
prohibition  be  made  With  respect  to  either,  she 
IS  equally  bound  to  allow  foreign  vessels  a  com- 
mon right  with  her  own  in  both.  If  Great 
Britain  were  to  say,  that  no  trade  whatever 
should  be  carried  on  between  London  and  the 
United  States,  she  would  exercise  a  right  of 
which  we  could  not  reasonably  complain.  If 
she  were  to  say,  that  no  American  vessels 
should  be  employed  in  the  trade,  it  would  pro- 
duce just  complaints,  and  justify  a  reciprocal 
regulation  as  to  her  vessels.  The  case  of  tiie 
traide  from  a  port  in  the  West  Indies  is  precisely 
similar. 

In  order  that  the  omission  of  the  treaty  to 
provide  a  reciprocity  for  our  vessels  in  the 
West  India  trade,  may  be  placed  in  its  true 
light,  it  will  be  proper  to  attend  to  another 
part  of  the  treaty,  which  ties  up  the  hands  of 
this  country  against  every  efibrt  for  making  it 
the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  yield  to  our 
reasonable  claims.  For  this  end  I  beg  leave  to 
point  out  to  the  committee  the  clause  which 
restrains  the  United  States  from  imposing  pro- 
hibitions or  duties  on  Great  Britain,  in  any 
case,  which  shall  not  extend  to  all  other  nations, 
and  to  observe,  that  the  clause  makes  it  im- 
possible to  operate  on  the  unreasonable  policy 
pf  that  nation,  without  suspending  our  com* 
merce  at  the  same  time  with  all  other  nations, 
whose  regulation!*,  with  respect  to  us,  may  be 
ever  so  favorable  and  satisfactory. 

The  fifteenth  article,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  ano- 
ther extraordinary  feature,  which  I  should 
imagine  must  strike  every  observer.  In  other 
treaties,  Avhich  profess  to  put  the  parties  on  the 
footing  of  the  most  favored  nation,  it  is  stipu- 
lated that  where  new  favors  are  granted  to  a 
particular  nation  in  return  for  favors  received, 
the  party  claiming  the  new  favor  shall  pay  the 
price  of  it.  This  is  just  and  proper  where  the 
footing  of  the  most  favored  nation  is  established 
at  all.  But  this  article  gives  to  Great  Britain 
the  full  benefit  of  all  privileges  that  may  be 
granted  to  any  other  nation,  without  requiring 
from  her  the  same  or  equivalent  privileges  with 
those  granted  by  such  nation.  Hence  it  will 
happen,  that  if  Spain,  Portugal  or  France  shall 
open  their  colonial  ports  to  the  United  States, 
in  consideration  of  certain  privileges  in  our 
trade,  the  same  privileges  will  result  gratis  and 
ijMo/aeto  to  Great  Britain.  This  stipulation, 
sir,  I  consider  as  peculiarly  impolitic,  and  such 
an  one  as  cannot  fail  to  form,  in  the  view  of 
the  conunittee,  a  very  solid  and  weighty  ob- 
jection to  the  treaty. 

I  dare  say,  sir,  that  by  the  advocates  of  the 
treaty  great  stress  will  be  laid  on  the  article 
relating  to  the  East  Indies.  To  those  who  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  subiect  than  I  can 
pretend  to  be,  I  shall  resign  the  task  of  ex- 
amining and  explaining  that  part  of  the  subject 
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"With  two  observationsL  however,  I  must  trouble 
the  committee,  before  I  drop  the  subject  of  this 
article ;  one  is,  that  some  gentiemen,  as  judi- 
cious and  well  informed  as  anj  who  can  be 
consulted,  declare  that  they  consider  this  artide 
as  affording  not  a  shadow  of  advantage  to  the 
United  States.  The  other  is,  that  no  privilege 
is  stipulated  in  it,  which  has  not  heretofore 
been  uniformly  granted  without  stipulation; 
and  as  the  grant  can  have  proceeded  from  no 
motive  but  a  pure  regard  to  the  British  interest 
in  that  country,  there  was  every  reasonable 
security  that  the  trade  would  continue  open  as 
it  had  been,  under  the  same  consideration. 

Such,  Mr.  Chairman,  being  the  character  of 
this  treaty,  with  respect  to  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  the  great  principles  of  the 
law  of  nations,  and  the  regulations  of  com- 
merce, it  never  can  be  viewed  as  having  any 
claim  to  be  carried  into  effect  on  its  own  ac- 
count. Is  there  then  any  consideration,  extra- 
neous to  the  treaty,  that  can  furnish  the  requi- 
site motives  ?  On  this  part  of  the  subject,  the 
House  is  wholly  without  information.  The 
continuance  of  the  spoliations  on  our  trade, 
and  the  impressment  of  our  seamen,  whether 
to  be  understood  as  practical  comments  on  the 
treaty,  or  as  infractions  of  it,  cannot  but  enforce 
on  the  minds  of  the  committee  the  most  serious 
reflections.  And  here,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  refer 
once  more  to  the  passage  I  have  already  read, 
extracted  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
Mr.  Pinckney,  and  to  ask  if,  as  there  stated  by 
the  executive,  our  neutrality  and  peace  are  to 
be  exposed,  by  permitting  practices  of  that 
kind,  what  must  be  thought  of  our  giving 
effect,  in  tlie  midst  of  such  practices,  to  a  treaty 
from  which  a  countenance  may  be  derived  by 
that  nation  for  going  on  further  with  them  ? 

I  am  aware  that  the  executive,  notwithstand- 
ing the  doctrine  and  policy  laid  down  as  above, 
has  finally  concurred  in  the  treaty  under  all 
these  circumstances.  But  I  do  not  consider 
that  as  invalidating  the  reasoning  drawn  from 
the  present  state  of  things.  I  may  be  treading 
on  delicate  ground,  but  I  cannot  think  it  im- 
proper to  remark,  because  it  is  a  known  fact, 
that  the  executive  paused  for  some  weeks  after 
tlie  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  before  he  ratified 
the  treaty  with  his  signature ;  and  I  think  it 
may  fairly  be  presumed,  that  the  true  grounds 
of  that  pause  were  the  renewal  of  spoliations, 
and  a  recollection  of  the  light  in  which  they 
had  been  represented;  that,  on  that  supposition, 
he  was  probably  influenced  in  signing  the 
treaty  when  he  did,  by  an  expectation  that 
such  a  mark  of  confidence  in  the  British  gov- 
ernment would  produce  an  abolition  of  the  un- 
lawful proceeding,  and  consequently,  if  it  were 
foreseen  that  the  spoliations  would  have  been 
continued,  as  we  find  tliem  to  be,  the  treaty 
would  not  have  been  then  signed,  or  if  it  had 
not  been  then  signed,  it  would  not  be  signed 
onder  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  when 
It  foils  under  our  consideration. 

I  ahall  conolnde,  Mr.  Ohairman,  with  taking 


notice  of  two  considerations,  which  have  been 
made  great  use  of  by  way  of  inducing  Congress 
to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect.  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  been  said,  that  Uie  greater  part  of 
the  treaty  is  to  continue  in  force  for  no  longer 
time  than  two  years  idler  ike  termination  of 
the  present  war  in  Europe ;  and  that  no  very 
great  evils  can  grow  out  of  it  in  that  ahort 
period.  To  this  I  reply,  that  ten  of  the  articles, 
containing  veir  objectionable  stipulations,  are 

Eerpetual ;  and  that,  in  the  next  place,  it  will 
e  in  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  other  articles,  to  produce  the  same 
causes  for  the  renewal  of  them,  as  are  now 
urged  in  their  support  If  we  are  now  to  en- 
force the  treaty,  lest  Great  Britain  ^ould  stir 
up  the  Indians,  and  refuse  to  pay  our  merchants 
for  the  property  of  which  sne  has  plunder^ 
them,  can  she  not,  at  the  end  of  twq  or  three 
years,  plunder  them  again,  to  the  same  or  a 
greater  amount  ?  Cannot  the  same  apprehen- 
sions be  revived  with  respect  to  the  Indians, 
and  will  not  the  arguments  then  be  as  strong  as 
they  are  now,  for  renewing  the  same  treaty,  or 
for  making  any  other  equal  sacrifices  that  her 
purposes  may  dictate  ? 

It  has  been  asked,  What  will  be  the  conse- 
quences of  refusing  to  carry  the  treaty  into  ef- 
fect ?  I  answer,  that  the  only  supposable  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  executive,  if  governed  by 
the  prudence  and  patriotism  which  I  do  not 
doubt  will  govern  that  department,  wiD  of 
course  pursue  the  measures  most  likely  to  ob- 
tain a  reconsideration  and  remodification  of  the 
offensive  parts  of  the  treaty.  The  idea  of  war 
as  a  consequence  of  refusing  to  give  effect  to 
the  treaty  is  too  visionary  and  incredible  to  bo 
admitted  into  the  question.  No  man  will  say 
that  the  United  States,  if  they  be  really  an  in- 
dependent people,  have  not  a  right  to  judge  of 
their  own  interests,  and  to  decline  any  treaty 
that  does  not  duly  provide  for  them.  A  refu- 
sal, therefore,  in  such  cases,  can  afford  no 
cause,  nor  pretext,  nor  provocation  for  war,  or 
for  any  just  resentment  But,  apart  from  this, 
is  it  conceivable  that  Great  Britain,  with  all 
the  dangers  and  embarrassments  that  are  thick- 
ening on  her,  will  wantonly  make  war  on  a 
country  which  is  the  best  market  she  has  in 
the  world  for  her  manufctctures,  which  pays  her 
an  annual  balance,  in  specie,  of  ten  or  twelve 
millions  of  dollars,  and  whose  supplies,  more- 
over, are  essential  to  an  important  part  of  her 
dominions  ?  Such  a  degree  of  infatuation  ought 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  country.  And,  at  the 
present  crisis,  for  reasons  well  known,  an  un- 
provoked war  from  Great  Britain,  on  this  coun- 
try, would  argue  a  degree  of  madness  greater 
than  any  other  circumstances  that  can  well  be 
imagined. 

With  all  the  objections,  therefore,  to  the 
treaty,  which  I  have  stated,  I  hope  it  will  not 
now  be  carried  into  effect,  and  that  an  oppor- 
tunity will  take  place  for  reconsidering  the 
subject,  on  principles  more  just  and  favorable 
to  the  United  States. 


JOHN  JAY. 

AMONa  thofle  Hngaenots  who  were  compelled,  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Kantes,  tii 
abandon  their  country  or  renounce  their  religion,  was  Pierre  Jay,  the  great  grandfather  of  the 
•abject  of  the  present  memoir.  After  snfiering  great  contumely  at  the  hands  of  the  CatholicSi 
be  fled  to  England,  managing,  through  the  strictest  precaution,  to  carry  with  him  a  sufficiency 
adequate  to  the  support  of  himself  and  his  family.  Having  escaped  from  persecution  and 
reached  a  friendly  country,  nothing  remained  to  cause  anxiety  hut  the  fate  of  his  son  Augustus, 
who  had  gone  on  a  voyage  to  Africa,  and  would  prohably  return  to  France  without  having  been 
apprised  of  the  troubles  and  flight  of  his  family.  This  accordingly  happened.  On  his  arrival 
at  Bochelle  he  found  himself  in  a  situation  not  easy  to  be  described.  The  persecution  was  pro- 
ceeding with  increasing  severity,  and  every  circumstance  pressed  him  to  decide,  without  delay, 
on  the  measures  proper  to  pursue.  The  kindness  of  his  friends  facilitated  every  necessary  ar- 
rangement for  his  departure,  and  in  a  short  time  he  embarked  for  Charleston  in  South  Carolina, 
finding  tjie  climate  of  that  locality  unfavorable  to  his  health,  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  from 
thence  to  New  York.  Here  he  met  many  friends  who  had  left  Bochelle  to  escape  the  Popish 
persecution,  and  soon  established  himself  in  business.  In  1697  he  married  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Balthazar,  by  whom  he  had  four  children,  the  youngest  a  son,  ^^  whom,  in  honor  of  his  father, 
he  named  Peter."  This  son  married  a  daughter  of  Jacobus  Van  Cortland t,  in  1728,  and  was 
blessed  with  ten  children. 

John  Jay,  the  eighth  child  of  Peter,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
December,  1745.  At  an  early  period  he  manifested  a  grave  and  studious  disposition.  Under  the 
care  and  instruction  of  his  mother,  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  English  and  the  Latin  grammar, 
and,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  was  placed  at  a  school  kept  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Stoope,  at  New 
Bochelle.  Here  he  remained  about  two  years,  continuing  his  subsequent  studies  at  home,  under 
a  private  tutor,  until  he  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  In  1760  he  entered  the  Freshman 
dass  of  King^s  (now  Columbia)  College,  where  he  applied  himself  with  resolution  and  persever- 
ance. His  studious  habits  and  correct  deportment  acquired  for  him  the  friendship  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Br.  Samuel  Johnson,  who,  on  his  retirement  from  the  college,  during  the  third  year  of 
young  Jay*8  course,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  favorite  pupil,  inviting  him  to  visit  him,  and  assuring 
him  of  his  prayers  that  he  might  "  continue  to  act  a  good  part"  On  the  flfteenth  of  May,  1764^ 
Mr.  Jay  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  and  two  weeks  after,  entered  the  office 
of  Mr.  Beigamin  Kissam,  as  a  student  at  law.  "  His  talents  and  virtues  gave  at  that  period,*' 
saya  the  celebrated  Lindley  Murray,*  "  pleasing  indications  of  future  eminence.  He  was  re- 
markable for  strong  reasoning  powers,  comprehensive  views,  indefatigable  application,  and  un- 
common firmness  of  mind.  With  these  qualifications,  added  to  a  just  taste  in  literature,  and 
ample  stores  of  learning  and  knowledge,  he  was  happily  prepared  to  enter  on  that  career  of 
public  virtue  by  which  he  was  afterward  honorably  distinguished,  and  made  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting the  good  of  his  country.''    On  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1768,  he  entered  into  partner- 

*  lindlej  Homy,  the  eelebntad  author  of  MTonl  works  on  grammar  and  religion,  was  a  feUow*«tadent  with  Mr.  Jay, 
la  the  office  of  Mr.  Klsaam.— Jfurroi^s  JfsMolr. 
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ship  with  Robert  R.  Livingston,  afterward  Ghanoellor  of  the  State  of  Kew  York,  and  immedi- 
ately commenced  an  extensive  and  profitable  practice. 

In  1774  Mr.  Jay  married  Sarah,  the  youngest  danghter  of  William  livingston,  afterward  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey,  and  a  political  writer  of  great  wit  and  power.  At  this  period  his  proa- 
pects  of  domestic  happiness  and  professional  eminence  were  nnnsoally  brilliant ;  bnt  the  storm 
of  the  Revolution  soon  darkened  the  political  horizon,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  support  the 
rights  of  his  countrymen,  abroad  and  at  home.  On  the  pilssage  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  a  meetr 
ing  was  holden  in  New  York,  *'  to  consult  on  the  measures  proper  to  be  pursued  in  consequence 
of  the  lato  extraordinary  advices  received  from  England,^*  and  a  committee  of  fifty  was  organized 
to  correspond  with  the  other  Colonies  "  on  all  matters  of  moment"  Of  this  conunittee  Mr.  Jay 
was  an  active  member,  being  placed  on  a  sub-committee,  appointed  to  prepare  answers  to  what- 
ever letters  might  be  received.    In  this  position  his  services  were  of  the  highest  importance.* 

On  the  fifth  day  of  September,  1774,  Mr.  Jay  took  his  seat  in  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia, 
as  a  delegate  from  New  York.  He  was  then  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  probably 
"the  youngest  member  of  that  body.  The  first  day  of  the  session,  Congress  appointed  a  commit* 
tee  *^to  state  the  rights  of  the  Colonies  in  general,  the  several  instances  in  which  those  rights 
are  violated  or  infringed,  and  the  means  most  proper  to  be  pursued  for  obtaining  a  restoration 
of  them."  Mr.  Jay  was  a  member  of  'that  committee,  and  soon  after  was  placed  on  another  for 
preparing  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  memorial  to  the  people  of 
British  America.  The  preparation  of  the  former  was  assigned  to  him.  To  secure  himself 
from  interruption,  he  left  his  lodgings  and  shut  himself  up  in  a  neighboring  tavern,  and  there 
completed  that  eloquent  state  paper  which  Mr.  JefiTerson  declared  to  be  "  a  production,  oer- 
tunly,  of  the  finest  pen  in  America,"  and  which  elicited  the  highest  applause  and  admiration, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.t  On  the  return  of  Mr.  Jay  from  the  Congress  to  New  York,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  a  Committee  of  Obtertation  *^  for  carrying  into  efiect  the  measures  proposed 
for  interrupting  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  with  her  colonies,"  and  shortly  after  a  member 
of  a  committee  of  Asioeiation,  This  committee  was  invested  with  general  undefined  powers,  and 
in  the  absence  of  all  legal  authority,  was  not  unmindful  of  the  interests  of  the  people  which  had 
been  assigned  to  its  care.  They  called  out  the  militia,  perfected  their  discipline,  and  ordered 
them  to  patrol  the  streets  by  night,  to  prevent  any  disobedience  to  the  "  people^s  rules  concern- 
ing exportation."  They  also  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  magistrates  of  London, 
on  the  subject  of  American  grievances.  This  letter  bore  the  signature  of  Mr.  Jay.  The  Pro- 
vincial Congress  assembled  at  New  York  on  the  twenty -eighth  of  May,  and  assuming  the  pow- 
ers of  government,  relieved  this  committee  of  its  responsibility. 

The  second  Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  tenth  of  May,  1775,  where  Mr.  Jay 
attended  as  a  member.  The  battle  of  Lexington  had  occurred  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
meeting,  and  it  was  apparent  that  the  English  ministry  purposed  to  use  force  wherever  they 
should  find  it  necessary  to  carry  out  their  designs.  The  defence  of  New  York  now  attracted  the 
attention  of  Congress,  and  application  was  maile  by  the  New  "Y^rk  members  for  advice  as  to 
the  course  proper  to  be  observed  by  their  constituents,  in  the  event  of  an  arrival  of  British 
armament  at  their  city.  Congress  recommended  that  the  people  should  **  not  commence  hoe- 
tilities,  but  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  not  to  permit  the  British  to  erect  fortifications,  or  to  cut 
off  the  communication  between  the  town  and  country."  But  it  being  evident  that  an  organized 
force  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  even  the  defensive  which  had  been  recommended,  Con- 
gress took  measures  to  raise  a  militia,  and  adopted  a  code  of  ^^Bula  and  BegulationB  qftJke 
American  Army.'''*  On  the  appointment  of  the  subordinate  generals,  a  few  days  after  Washing- 
ton was  chosen  commander-in-chief,  Mr.  Jay  proposed  Mr.  Sullivan,  then  a  delegate  in  Con- 
gress from  New  Hampshire,  saying  "  that  his  good  tenee  was  known  to  the  House,  and  as  to  his 
military  talents,  he  would  take  his  chance  for  them."    The  nomination  was  confirmed,  and  the 

*  Tlito  DMetiiig  of  tlM  dtlseu  of  New  Tork,  wu  ludden  on  the  16th  of  liaj,  1774.    Tho  minatot  of  the  eommltteo  tp- 
yitsM  l\J  tlinm.  v  still  preMnrtd  ia  th«  Uhrmry  of  the  New  York  Hlitorioel  Bode^,  and  form  a  Tsloable  and  intiimllin 
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difloeniineiit  which  prompted  it  was  abnndantly  justified  by  General  SuUivan^s  active  and  useM 
career.*  About  this  time  Mr.  Jay  prepared  the  letter  To  the  appretted  JnhabitanU  of  Canada^ 
and  that  to  the  People  ifflrelandy  both  of  which  evince  the  deepest  classic  learning  and  religious 
patriotism. 

In  the  fall  of  1775,  he  received  a  commission  of  **  colonel  of  the  second  regiment  of 
militia  of  foot,  of  the  city  of  New  York,^'  which  he  accepted,  but  the  pressure  of  his  civil  duties 
prevented  any  active  military  service,  and  he  remained  at  his  post  in  Ck)ngress.  ^*  Some  time  in 
the  course  of  this  year,"  says  l£r.  Jay^s  biographer,  "  probably  about  the  month  of  November, 
OoDgress  was  informed  that  a  foreigner  was  then  in  Philadelphia,  who  was  desirous  of  making 
to  them  an  important  and  confidential  communication.  This  intimation  having  been  several 
timea  rq>eated,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Jay,  Dr.  Franklin,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  ^>- 
pointed  to  hear  what  the  foreigner  had  to  say.  These  gentlemen  agreed  to  meet  him  in  one  of 
the  committee  rooms  in  Oarpenter^s  Hall.  At  the  time  appointed  they  went  there,  and  found 
already  arrived  an  elderly  lame  gentleman,  having  the  appearance  of  an  old  wounded  French 
officer.  They  told  him  they  were  authorized  to  receive  his  communication ;  upon  which  he 
•aid  that  his  most  Christian  majesty  had  heard  with  pleasure  of  the  exertions  made  by  the 
American  colonies  in  defence  of  their  rights  and  privileges ;  that  his  mtyesty  wished  them  suc- 
oeai,  and  would,  whenever  it  should  be  necessary,  manifest  more  openly  his  friendly  sentiment 
towards  them.  The  committee  requested  to  know  his  authority  for  giving  these  assurances. 
Hie  answered  only  by  drawing  his  hand  across  his  throat,  and  saying,  *  Gentlemen,  I  shall  take 
care  of  my  head.'  They  then  asked  what  demonstrations  of  friendship  they  might  expect  from 
the  king  of  France.  *  Gentlemen,^  answered  the  foreigner,  *  if  you  want  arms,  you  shall  have 
them;  if  you  want  anununition,  you  shall  have  it ;  if  you  want  money,  you  shall  have  it.'  The 
committee  observed  that  these  assurances  were  indeed  important,  but  agdn  desired  to  know  by 
what  authority  they  were  made.  *  Gentlemen;'  said  ho,  repeating  his  former  gesture,  ^I  shall 
take  care  of  my  head  I '  and  this  was*  the  only  answer  they  could  obtain  from  him.  He  was 
seen  in  Philadelphia  no  more.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  he  was  a  secret  agent 
of  the  French  court,  directed  to  give  tliese  indirect  assurances,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
might  be  disavowed  if  necessary.  Mr.  Jay  stated  that  his  communications  were  not  without 
their  effect  on  the  proceedings  of  this  Congress." 

In  April  of  the  next  year,  while  attending  in  Congress,  Mr.  Jay  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
C<donial  Convention  or  Congress  of  New  York,  in  which  assembly  he  took  his  seat  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  May  following.  Here  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  constantly  and 
aetively  engaged.  On  the  thirty-first  of  May  he  reported  a  series  of  resolutions,  calling  on  the 
people  to  elect  deputies  to* a  new  convention,  with  power  to  establish  a  form  of  government. 
Thoee  resolutions  were  adopted,  when  the  elections  were  held,  and  he  was  returned  to  the  new 
eonvention. 

r 

On  the  arrival  of  Lord  Howe  and  his  army,  in  June,  1776,  the  convention  adjourned  to  White 
Plains,  a  village  about  thirty  miles  north  of  New  York.  Here,  on  the  ninth  of  July  following, 
the  new  convention  assembled.  The  same  day  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  announced 
to  that  body,  and  immediately  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Jay  was  chairman.  He 
*^ almost  instanter"  reported  the  subjoined  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted:  "i20- 
eohed  Mnanimouely,  That  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Continental  Congress  for  declaring  these 
United  Colonies  free  and  independent  States  are  cogent  and  conclusive,  and  that  while  we  lament 
the  omel  neeesaity  which  has  rendered  this  measure  unavoidable,  we  approve  the  same,  and  will, 
at  the  risk  of  our  lives  and  fortunes,  join  with  the  other  colonies  in  supporting  it" 

On  the  seventeenth  of  July,  Mr.  Jay  was  appointed  on  a  secret  committee,  for  the  purpose 
of  obatncting  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson,  and  harassing  Lord  Howe's  fleet,  a  part  of  which 
had  passed  up  that  river.  At  this  crisis,  he  displayed  the  greatest  zeal  and  energy.  He 
was  sent  by  the  committee  to  Connecticut,  to  obtain  a  supply  of  cannon  and  shot,  and  transport 
them  to  the  river,  with  authority  **to  impress  carriages,  teams,  sloops,  and  horses,  and  to  call 
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out  detachments  of  the  militia,  and  generally  to  do,  or  ^nse  to  be  done  at  hia  diacretioiii  all 
snch  matters  and  things  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  expedient  to  forward  and  complete  the 
business  committed  to  his  care."  Invested  with  this  authority,  he  obtained  conveyances,  and  in 
a  short  time  delivered  twenty  cannon  at  West  Point. 

In  August,  1776,  the  convention  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  and  report  a  constitution 
for  the  State.  Of  this  committee  l£r.  Jay  was  chairman,  and  its  duty  appears  to  have  been  at- 
signed  to  him.  On  the  twelfth  of  March,  1777,  the  committee  submitted  a  plan  of  government^ 
which,  with  several  amendments,  was  adopted  on  the  twentieth  of  April  following.  A  shcni 
time  before  the  final  question  on  the  constitution  was  taken,  Mr.  Jay  was  called  to  attend  his 
dying  mother,  and  thereby  prevented  from  offering  some  amendments  that  he  deemed  important^ 
and  opposing  others  that  had  been  made  during  his  absence.  In  a  letter  written  abont  this  time^ 
he  expresses  himself  with  great  freedom  on  the  harried  manner  in  which  the  bunness  had  been 
concluded,  and  pointed  out  his  objections.  ^^  Though  the  birth  of  the  constitution  is,"  says  he, 
*^  in  mj  opinion  premature,  I  shall,  nevertheless,  do  all  in  my  power  to  nurse  and  keep  it  alive ; 
being  far  from  approving  the  Spartan  law,  which  encouraged  parents  to  destroy  sudii  of  their 
children  as,  perhaps  by  some  cross  accident,  might  come  into  this  world  defective  and  mia* 
shapen."  ♦ 

New  York  being  now  provided  with  a  constitution,  Mr.  Jay  was  appointed  chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  soon  after  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Safety.  On  the  ninth  of  Sep- 
tember, the  Supreme  Court  commenced  its  first  term,  and  Judge  Jay  delivered  the  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury.  The  interest  attached  to  this  event  was  of  the  highest  importance.  The  govern* 
ment  under  which  the  people  had  been  reared,  and  which  their  habits  and  education  had  tangfat 
them  to  venerate  and  love,  hod  been  abolished,  and  a  new  one  raised,  amid  the  tumult  of  war, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  haughty  and  victorious  enemy.  The  success  of  the  undertaking  waa  by 
no  means  certain.  Burgoyne,  with  a  large  army,  had  penetrated  the  north,  and  was  approach- 
ing the  Hudson  at  Albany,  while  another  army  was  preparing  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  first. 
Under  these  circumstances,  John  Jay,  "  with  an  unruffled  mind  and  undaunted  eye,  looked  for- 
ward to  the  end  of  his  labors,  with  the  full  assurance  of  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  and  the 
favor  of  heaven." 

**  It  affords  mc,  gentlemen^"  he  said,  "  very  sensible  pleasure  to  congratulate  you  on  the  dawn 
of  that  free,  mild,  and  equal  government  which  now  begins  to  rise  and  break  from  amidst  thoee 
clouds  of  anarchy,  confusion,  and  licentiousness,  which  the  arbitrary  and  violent  domination  of 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  had  spread,  in  greater  or  less  degrees,  throughout  this  and  the  other 
American  States.  And  it  gives  me  particular  satisfaction  to  remark,  that  the  first  fhiits  of  our 
excellent  constitution  appear  in  a  part  of  this  State,  whose  inhabitoilts  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  having  unanimously  endeavored  to  deserve  them. 

*^  Tliis  is  one  of  those  signal  instances  in  which  Divine  Providence  has  made  the  tyranny  of 
princes  instrumental  in  breaking  the  chains  of  their  subjects,  and  rendered  the  most  inlmnif^f^ 
designs  productive  of  the  best  consequences  to  those  against  whom  they  were  intended. 

*^  The  infatuated  sovereign  of  Britain,  forgetful  tliat  kings  were  the  servants,  not  the  proprie- 
tors, and  ought  to  be  the  fathers,  not  the  incendiaries  of  their  people,  hath,  by  destroying  our 
former  constitutions,  enabled  us  to  erect  more  eligible  systems  of  government  on  their  roina; 
and,  by  unwarrantable  attempts  to  hind  us,  in  all  eaaet  witateteTy  has  reduced  us  to  the  happy 
necessity  of  bemg/res/ram  his  control  in  any, 

**  Whoever  compares  our  present  with  our  former  constitution,  will  find  abundant  reason  to 
rejoice  in  the  exchange,  and  readily  admit  that  all  the  calamities  incident  to  this  war,  will  be 
amply  compensated  by  the  many  blessings  flowing  from  this  glorious  revolution ;  a  revolution 
which,  in  the  whole  course  of  its  rise  and  progress,  is  distinguished  by  so  many  marks  of  the 
Divine  favor  and  interposition,  that  no  doubt  can  remain  of  its  being  finally  accomplislied. 

^*  It  was  begun  and  has  been  supported  in  a  manner  so  singular,  and  I  may  say  miracnlonfli 
that  when  future  ages  shall  read  its  history,  they  will  be  tempted  to  consider  a  great  part  of  il 
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as  fitbolons.  What,  among  other  things,  can  appear  more  unworthy  of  credit,  than  that  in  an 
enlightened  age,  in  a  civilized  and  Christian  country,  in  a  nation  so  oelehrated  for  homanitj,  as 
well  as  loTe  of  liberty  and  justice,  as  the  Englitik  once  Justly  were,  a  prince  should  arise,  who, 
by  the  influence  of  corruption  alone,  should  be  able  to  seduce  them  into  a  combination  to  reduce 
three  millions  of  his  most  loyal  and  affectionate  subjects  to  absolute  slavery,  under  pretence  of 
a  right,  appertainbg  to  God  alone,  of  binding  them  in  all  cases  whatever,  not  even  excepting 
cases  of  conscience  and  religion  f  What  can  appear  more  improbable,  although  true,  than  that 
this  prince,  and  this  people,  should  obstinately  steel  their  hearts  and  shut  their  ears  against  the 
most  humble  petitions  and  affectionate  remonstrances ;  and  unjustly  determine,  by  violence  and 
force,  to  execute  designs  which  were  reprobated  by  every  principle  of  humanity,  equity,  grati- 
tude, and  policy — designs  which  would  have  been  execrable,  if  intended  against  savages  and 
enemies^  and  yet  formed  against  men  descended  from  the  same  common  ancestors  with  them- 
selves ;  men  who  had  liberally  contributed  to  their  support,  and  cheerftdly  fought  their  battles, 
even  in  remote  and  baleful  climates  ?  Will  it  not  appear  extraordinary  that  thirteen  colonies, 
the  object  of  their  wicked  designs,  divided  by  variety  of  governments  and  manners,  should  im- 
mediately become  one  people,  and  though  without  funds,  without  magazines,  without  disciplined 
troops,  in  the  face  of  their  enemies,  unanimously  determine  to  be  free ;  and,  undaunted  by  the 
power  of  Britain,  refer  their  cause  to  the  justice  of  the  Almighty,  and  resolve  to  repel  force  by 
force  ?  thereby  presenting  to  the  world  an  illustrious  example  of  magnanimity  and  virtue  scarcely 
to  be  paralleled.  Will  it  not  be  matter  of  doubt  and  wonder,  that,  notwithstanding  these  diffi- 
culties, they  should  raise  armies,  establish  funds,  carry  on  commerce,  grow  rich  by  the  spoils  of 
their  enemies,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  armies  of  Britain,  the  mercenaries  of  Germany,  and  the 
savages  of  the  wilderness  ?  But,  however  incredible  these  things  may  in  future  appear,  we 
know  them  to  be  true,  and  wo  should  always  remember  that  the  many  remarkable  and  unex- 
pected means  and  events,  by  which  our  wants  have  been  supplied,  and  our  enemies  repelled  qf 
restrained,  are  such  strong  and  striking  proofs  of  the  interposition  of  Heaven,  that  our  having 
been  hitherto  delivered  from  the  threatened  bondage  of  Britain,  ought,  like  the  emancipation  of 
the  Jews  from  Eg3rptian  servitude,  to  be  for  ever  ascribed  to  its  true  eause^  and  instead  of  swell- 
ing our  breasts  with  arrogant  ideas  of  our  prowess  and  importance,  kindle  in  them  a  flame  of 
gratitude  and  piety,  which  may  consume  all  remains  of  vice  and  irreligion. 

**  Blessed  be  God  I  the  time  will  now  never  arrive  when  the  prince  of  a  country,  in  another 
quarter  of  the  globe,  will  command  your  obedience  and  hold  you  in  vassalage.  His  consent  has 
ceased  to  be  necessary  to  enable  you  to  enact  laws  essential  to  your  welfare ;  nor  will  you,  in 
fbtnre,  be  subject  to  the  imperious  sway  of  rulers,  instructed  to  sacrifice  your  happiness,  when- 
ever it  might  be  inconsistent  with  the  ambitious  views  of  their  royal  master.^' 

After  referring  to  the  perfection  of  the  new  Constitution,  and  the  general  satisfaction  it 
afforded  to  the  people,  he  continued :  ^*  Adequate  security  is  also  given  to  the  rights  of  con- 
science and  private  judgment.  They  are,  by  nature,  subject  to  no  control  but  that  of  the  Deity, 
and  in  that  free  situation  they  are  now  left.  Every  man  is  permitted  to  consider,  to  adore  and 
to  worship  his  Creator  in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  his  conscience.  J^o  opinions  are 
dictated ;  no  rules  of  faith  prescribed ;  no  preference  given  to  one  sect  to  the  prejudice  of 
others.  The  constitution,  however,  has  wisely  declared,  that  the  liberty  of  conscience, 
thereby  granted,  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  or  justify  practices 
inconsistent  with  the  peace  or  safety  of  this  State.'  In  a  word,  the  convention,  by  whom  that 
constitution  was  formed,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  Gospel  of  Chbist,  like  the  ark  of  God,  would 
not  fall,  though  unsupported  by  the  arm  of  flesh ;  and  happy  would  it  be  for  mankind  if  that 
opinion  prevailed  more  generally. 

"  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  whatever  marks  of  wisdom,  experience  and  patriotism  there 
may  be  in  your  constitution,  yet,  like  the  beautiful  symmetry,  the  just  proportions,  and  elegant 
forms  of  our  first  parents,  before  their  Maker  breathed  into  them  the  breath  of  life,  it  is  yet  to 
be  animated,  and  till  then,  may  indeed  excite  admiration,  but  will  be  of  no  use — ^from  the  people 
it  must  receive  its  spirit,  and  by  them  be  quickened.  Let  virtue,  honor,  the  love  of  liberty  and 
of  science  be,  and  remain,  the  soul  of  this  constitution,  and  it  will  become  the  source  of  great 
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and  exteoBive  happiness  to  this  and  ftitare  generations.  Vice,  ignorance,  and  want  of  yigilanoei 
will  he  the  only  enemies  ahle  to  destroy  it  Against  these  provide,  and,  of  these,  be  for  ever 
jealous.  Every  member  of  the  State  onght  diligently  to  read  and  study  the  oonstitation  of  hia 
country,  and  teach  the  rising  generation  to  be  free.  By  knowing  their  ri^ts,  they  will  sooner 
perceive  when  they  are  violated,  and  be  the  better  prepared  to  defend  and  assert  them. 

**  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  first  court  held  under  the  authority  of  our  constitution,  and  I  hope 
its  proceedings  will  be  such,  as  to  merit  the  approbation  of  the  Mends,  and  avoid  giving  cause 
of  censure  to  the  enemies  of  the  present  establishment.'' 

As  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Jay  was  prevented  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State^ 
from  occupying  any  other  office,  except  that  of  delegate  to  Congress  on  a  wpeeial  oeeatien,  A 
tpeeial  occasion  was  afforded  when  the  dispute  originated  between  the  people  of  Vermont  and 
the  Legislature  of  New  York ;  and  he  was  elected  on  the  lOth  of  November,  1778.  In  De- 
cember following,  he  took  his  seat  in  Congress,  and,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Laurens,  three 
days  after,  was  elected  in  his  place  as  President  of  that  body.  Here  he  remained  xmtil  the 
twenty  ^seventh  of  September,  1779,  when  he  was  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Spain. 
On  the  twentieth  of  October  he  sailed,  in  company  with  M.  Gerard,  the  French  minister,  on 
board  the  American  frigate  Confederacy.  A  few  days  out,  the  frigate  was  dismasted  in  a  ter- 
rific storm,  and  with  difficulty  reached  Martinico  about  the  middle  of  December.  From  thia 
place  he  sailed  ten  days  after  his  arrival,  and  landed  at  Cadiz  on  the  twenty-ei^th  of 
January,  1780. 

Mr.  Jay  lost  no  time  in  going  to  Madrid.  On  his  arrival  at  that  place  he  discovered  that 
the  Spanish  government  were  not  inclined  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  him;  and  that 
although  that  government  was  at  war  with  our  common  enemy,  she  was  not  disposed  even  to 
acknowledge  our  independence,  unconditionally.'*'  "While  in  this  situation,  he  learned  that  Con- 
gress had  resolved  upon  a  singular  expedient  for  raising  funds,  (on  the  presumption  of  the 
success  of  his  mission,)  by  drawing  on  him  for  the  payment  of  large  sums  at  six  months'  sight 
These  bills  soon  were  presented ;  and  Mr.  Jay  accepted  them ;  becoming  personally  responsible 
for  a  greater  portion  of  them.t 

Mr.  Adams  *was  appointed,  in  1779,  as  sole  minister  plenipotentiary  for  peace,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain.  In  1781,  Mr.  Jay,  Mr.  Franklin, 
Mr.  Laurens,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  were  associated  with  Mr.  Adams,  by  Congress,  in  the  commis- 
sion for  peace,  and  Mr.  Adams'  commission  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  annulled. 
Early  in  tlio  summer  of  1782,  having  been  informed  of  his  appointment  as  commissioner,  Mr. 
Jay  left  Madrid  and  arrived  at  Paris.  Dr.  Franklin  was  the  only  member  of  the  commission  at 
Paris  on  his  arrival.  Mr.  Adams  still  remained  at  Amsterdam,  Mr.  Jefferson  in  America, 
and  Mr.  Laurens  was  in  England,  worn  down  with  ill-health,  debating  whether  he  had  not 
better  return  to  the  United  States  rather  than  proceed  to  Paris.  Mr.  Jay  and  Dr.  Franklin, 
therefore,  undertook  the  '*  skirmishing"  business  of  the  negotiation. 

In  July,  Mr.  Richard  Oswald  was  empowered  by  the  King  of  England  "  to  treat,  consult  of^ 
and  conclude,  with  any  commissioner  or  commissioners  named,  or  to  be  named  by  the  thirteen 
colonies  or  plantations  in  North  America,  and  any  body  or  bodies,  corporate  or  politic,  or  any 
assembly  or  assemblies,  or  description  of  men,  or  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  a  peace  or 
truce  with  the  said  colonies  or  plantations,  or  any  part  thereof."  On  the  seventh  of  Augusti 
this  commission  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Jay  and  Dr.  Franklin ;  the  former  thought  that  the 
expression  of  the  conmiission  did  not  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and 
insisted  that  it  would  be  an  acquiescence  in  that  idea,  if  they  should  treat  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  colonies.  "  I  told  the  minister,"  he  says,  '*  that  we  neither  could  nor  would  treat  with 
any  nation  in  the  world  on  any  other  than  an  equal  footing."  I  This  difficulty  being  obviated 
by  the  reception  of  a  new  conmiission,  from  En^^d,  describing  the  constituents  of  Mr.  Jay 

*  Lt&  of  John  Jty,  toL  1,  ptfo  19%  ot  m^ 
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and  Dr.  Franklin,  as  the  Thirteen  United  States  of  America;  the  negotiation  commenced,  and, 
on  the  thirtieth  of  Novemher,  1782,  the  provisional  articles  agreed  npon  were  signed  hj  Oswald 
on  the  one  part  and  the  four  American  commissioners  on  the  other,  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Laurens 
having  arrived  at  Paris  pending  the  negotiation.  The  value  of  Mr.  Jay^s  services  in  this  im- 
portant transaction  cannot  he  overestimated. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  May,  1784,  Mr.  Jay  left  Paris,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  July,  arrived 
at  New  York.  *^  At  length,"  he  said  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  ^^  I  am  arrived  in  the  land  of  my 
^nativity ;  and  I  hless  Gk)d  that  it  is  also  the  land  of  light,  liherty,  and  plenty.  My  emotions 
cannot  be  described.".*  His  fellow-citizens  received  him  on  his  retnm  with  expressions  of 
admiration  and  esteem.  The  corporation  of  New  York  presented  to  him  an  address  accom- 
panied with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  **  as  a  pnblic  testimony  of  the  respectful  sentiments  we 
entertain  towards  yon,  and  as  a  pledge  of  our  affection,  and  of  our  sincere  wishes  for  your 
hiqypiness." 

On  the  meeting  of  the  State  Legislatm'e  in  the  fall,  they  appointed  Mr.  Jay  a  delegate  to 
Congress,  and  on  the  sixth  of  December  he  took  his  seat  in  that  assembly,  which  was  convened 
at  Trenton.  A  short  time  after,  ho  i^K^epted  the  position  as  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to 
which  place  he  had  been  appointed  previous  to  his  return  to  America.  The  prominent  feature 
of  this  portion  of  his  course  was  the  renewal  of  negotiations  with  Spain,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution.  After  the  convention  at  Philadelphia  had  submitted  the  con- 
stitution to  the  people,  a  strong  and  violent  opposition  manifested  itself.  In  this  state  of  the 
public  mind,  Mr.  Jay,  associated  with  Hamilton  and  Madison,  vindicated  the  proposed  plan  of 
government,  in  the  essays  entitled  77ie  Federalist^  ^*  equally  admirable  for  the  depth  of  its 
wisdom,  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  views,  the  sagacity  of  its  reflections,  and  the  fearlessness, 
patriotism,  candor,  simplicity  and  elegance  with  which  its  truths  are  uttered  and  rcconmiended."t 
In  these  papers,  he  discussed  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  foreign  influence  and  power, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Senate  in  making  treaties. 

In  June,  the  convention  of  the  State  of  New  York,  authorized  to  adopt  or  reject  the  federal 
constitution,  met  at  Poughkeepsie.  Of  this  convention  Mr.  Jay  was  a  member,  and  the  services 
he  rendered  were  signal  and  important.  The  new  Congress  assembled  on  the  fourth  of  March, 
1789,  and  a  few  days  after,  Washington  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States.  After  the 
passage  of  the  Judiciary  Bill,  Mr.  Jay  was  ofRsred,  by  the  President,  a  choice  of  the  offices 
nnder  the  government.  Expressing  a  preference  for  the  Chief  Justiceship,  Lo  wr.s  nouiliiated, 
and  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  1789,  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  **In  nominating 
yon  for  the  important  station  which  you  now  fill,"  wrote  President  Washington,  ^^  I  not  only 
acted  in  conformity  to  my  best  judgment,  but  I  trust  I  did  a  grateful  thing  to  the  good  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  and  I  have  a  full  confidence,  that  the  love  which  you  bear  to  our  country, 
and  a  desire  to  promote  the  general  happiness,  will  not  suffer  you  to  hesitate  a  moment  to  bring 
into  action  the  talents,  knowledge  and  integrity  which  are  so  necessary  to  be  exercised  at  the 
head  of  that  department,  which  must  be  considered  as  the  keystone  of  our  political  fabric."  | 
Mr.  Jay's  decisions,  while  he  remained  on  the  bench,  evince  a  power  of  analysis,  great  logical 
acquirements,  and  a  ready  apprehension  of  principles.  § 

The  next  important  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Jay,  was  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  in  1794.  He  was  appointed  commissioner,  and  sailed  from  New  York  in  May, 
and  on  the  fifteenth  of  June  arrived  at  London.  Lord  Grenville,  a  son  of  the  celebrated  George 
Grenville,  was  the  negotiator  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  negotiation  progressed  favorably, 
at  will  be  seen  by  the  following,  written  by  Mr.  Jay  to  Washington,  early  in  August :  ^*  Our 
proipects  become  more  and  more  promising  as  we  advance  in  the  business  ....  A  treaty  of 
oonunerce  is  on  the  carpet  ....  The  King  observed  to  me  the  other  day,  '  WeU,  sir,  I  imagine 
you  begin  to  see  that  your  mission  will  probably  be  successful.' — ^  I  am  happy,  may  it  please 

•  Lift  of  John  Jaj,  toL  1,  {Mge  188. 
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your  M^estj,  to  find  that  you  entertain  that  idea.* — *  Well,  bat  don^  joa  peroeiTe  that  it  is  like 
to  be  so?  ^ — '  There  are  eome  recent  circnmstances  (the  answer  to  mj  repreeentation,  &c.)  whioh 
induce  me  to  flatter  myself  that  it  will  be  eo.'  He  nodded  with  a  smile,  signifying  that  it  waa 
to  those  circnmstances  that  he  alluded.  The  conversation  then  turned  to  indifferent  topica.*** 
The  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  nineteenth  of  November,  1794^  and  Mr.  Jay  returned  to  New 
York  m  the  latter  part  of  May  of  the  next  year.  He  was  received  by  his  fellow-citizens  with 
demonstrations  of  gratitude  and  Joy,  and  was  attended  to  his  dwelling  by  a  large  ocHioourse^ 
*^  amid  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  firing  of  cannon." 

To  many,  Jay^s  treaty  was  objectionable :  by  those  it  was  opposed  with  uncommon  bitter- 
ness, t  But  it  enlisted  tiie  ablest  defenders:  Hamilton,  in  its  support,  under  the  signature  of 
Camillua,  "  extorted  the  admiration  of  his  foes  ;'^  and  Usher  Ames  urged  the  passage  of  laws 
to  give  it  effect,  in  a  powerful  speech,  which  drew  forth  tears,  and  made  an  impression  that 
"  wiU  never  be  forgotten."! 

Mr.  Jay  was  elected  governor  of  New  York  two  days  before  he  arrived  from  England,  and 
continued  in  office  during  six  years.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  1800,  he  was  solicited  to  consent  to 
be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  but  declined,  preferring  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the 
retirement  of  his  home.  ^*The  period  is  now  arrived,"  he  wrote,  **at  which  I  have  for  many 
years  intended  to  retire  from  the  cares  of  public  life,  and  for  which  I  have  been  for  more  than 
two  years  preparing ;  not  perceiving,  after  mature  consideration,  that  any  duties  require  me  to 
postpone  it,  I  shall  retire  accordingly.  But  I  retidn  and  cherish  the  warmest  affection  for  my 
country,  as  well  as  the  esteem  which  I  entertain  for  many,  and  the  good  will  which  I  bear  to  all 
my  fellow-citizens."  § 

On  the  nineteenth  of  December,  he  was  nominated  by  President  Adams  to  the  Chief  Jus- 
ticeship of  the  United  States,  but  his  determination  to  retire  from  public  life  prevented  his  ac- 
ceptance of  that  post.  In  the  month  of  May  following,  he  resigned  the  office  of  governor,  ''and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  the  family  estate  at  Westchester.  He  took  no  part  in  po- 
litical affairs,  and  was  not  publicly  heard  of,  except  in  two  or  three  instances,  when  he  answered 
inquiries  concerning  facts  within  his  knowledge."  |  In  the  night  of  the  fourteenth  of  May, 
1829,  he  was  attacked  with  palsy,  which,  on  the  seventeenth,  terminated  his  honorable  and  dis- 
tinguished life.  "  History  will  assign  to  John  Jay  an  elevated  rank  among  the  great,"  says  Mr. 
Sullivan;  ^^not  only  so,  it  will  place  him  equally  high  among  the  pure  and  the  virtuous. 
Throughout  his  useful  life,  he  was  governed  by  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  Christian  con- 
science. He  thought  and  acted  under  the  conviction  that  there  is  an  accountability  far  more 
serious  than  any  which  men  can  have  to  their  fellow-men.  The  bravest  soldiers  and  the  wor- 
thiest statesmen  have  ever  been  those  who  believed  in  such  accountability." 

■ — 

•  Jft7  to  Wuhington,  August  5th,  17H.    Life  and  WritingB  of  Jaj,  toL  8,  pp^  SiO-ttl. 
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Oongreaa,  on  tht  eleTenth  daf  of  October, 
1774,  ^pointed  Ifr.  Lee^  Jti.  Livingston  and 
lb.  Jit  a  oonuniUoe  to  prepare  a  memorial  to 
Um  pMple  of  Britiih  America,  and  an  address 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  agreed 
in  the  committee  that  l£r.  Lee  shonld  prepare 
the  finroer,  and  Hiat  Mr.  Jaj  should  prepare 
the  Utter.  On  the  eighteenth,  Ur.  Ja;  report- 
ad  a  dran^t  of  the  address,  which  waa  dis- 
tamti  and  amended  on  the  daj  followiog,  and 
on  the  twentj-flistwas  approved  byCc^gress.* 

VmaxBtAXit  Feizow-Sdbjbcib:  When  a  na- 
tion led  to  greatness  hj  the  hand  of  liberty, 
and  poeeeHsed  of  all  the  glory  that  heroism, 
moimeenoe,  and  hnmanity  can  bestow,  de- 
■ocmda  to  the  nngrat«M  task  of  forging  chains 
for  hw  friends  and  children,  and  iiiBt«ad  of 

E"  -ing  mpport  to  freedom,  turns  advocate  for 
nrj  aiid  oppression,  there  is  reason  to  sns- 
peot  she  haa  either  ceased  to  be  virtnons  or 
been  extremely  n^Iigent  in  the  appointment 
at  her  rolers. 

In  almoet  every  sge,  in  repeated  conflicts  in 
1<»1^  and  bloody  wars,  as  well  civil  aa  foreign, 
against  many  and  powerfiil  nations,  against  the 
Opta  assaolts  of  enemies,  and  the  more  danger- 
ooa  treachery  of  friends,  have  the  inhabitants 
(rf  joor  island,  your  great  and  glorious  ances- 
ttna,  muntuned  their  independence  and  trans- 
Biitted  the  rights  of  men  and  the  blessings  of 
Iib«r^  to  yon,  their  poeterity. 

Be  not  sarprised,  therefore,  that  we  who  are 
daacended  from  the  same  common  ancestors, 
that  we  whose  forefathers  participated  in  all 
tht  rights,  the  liberties,  and  the  constitution 
Ton  so  Justly  boast  ot,  and  who  have  earefnlly 
oraTeved  Uie  same  fur  inheritance  to  na,  gnar- 
•nteed  by  the  plighted  faith  of  government, 
and  the  moat  solemn  compacts  with  British 
•overeigns,  shonld  refose  U>  surrender  them  to 
men  who  foimd  their  claims  on  no  principles  of 
Koaon,  and  who  prosecute  them  with  a  design 
that,  by  having  our  lives  and  property  in  their 
•power,  they  may,  with  the  greatest  facility,  en- 
■lave  yon. 

The  eanse  of  America  b  now  the  olfject  of 
nnlreraal  attention ;  it  has  at  length  beoome 
very  seriona.  TbJa  unhappy  country  has  not 
only  been  oppreoeed,  hot  abased  and  mfsrepre- 
•eot«d;  and  the  dn^  we  owe  to  onreelves  and 
poetertty,  to  yonr  intereat,  and  the  general  wel- 
nre  of  the  British  empire,  leads  ns  to  addr<»s 
jon  on  this  verr  important  sulject, 

.Emms,  tim,  That  we  consider  onrselves,  and 
do  iniis^  that  we  are  and  ought  to  be  as  free 

•/•nBdiotOMcrcii,int.  Xd.  18»  TbLI.piil  IS-Bl. 
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as  onr  fellow-stibjects  in  Britain,  and  that  no 
power  on  earth  has  a  right  to  tslce  onr  frapntf 
from  OS  withont  our  consent. 

That  we  claim  all  the  benefits  secnred  to  the 
subject  by  the  English  constitntion,  and  par- 
ticularly that  inestimable  one  of  trial  by  jnry. 

That  we  hold  it  essential  to  English  liber^ 
that  no  man  be  condemned  unheard,  or  pnnish- 
ed  for  supposed  offences,  without  having  an  op- 
portunity of  making  his  defence. 

That  we  think  the  legislature  of  QreatBritain 
is  not  anthoriied  by  the  constitution  to  estab- 
lish a  religion  fraught  with  sanguinary  and  im- 
pious t«nets  I  or  to  erect  an  artitrary  form  of 
government  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  These 
rights  we,  as  well  as  yon,  deem  sacred ;  and 
yet,  sacred  as  they  are,  they  have,  with  many 
others,  Ijcen  repeatedly  and  flagrantly  violated. 

Are  not  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  of  Great 
Britwn  lords  or  their  own  property  ?  Can  it 
I  be  taken  from  them  without  their  consent! 
j  Will  they  yield  it  to  the  arbitrary  disposal  of 
any  man  or  number  of  men  whatever  f  Ton 
know  they  will  not 

Why,  then,  are  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  of 
America  less  lords  of  their  property  than  yon 
are  of  yours!  or  why  sliould  they  submit  it  to 
the  disposal  of  yonr  Parliament,  or  any  other 
parliament  or  council  in  the  world,  not  of  their 
election  f  Can  the  intervention  of  the  sea  that 
divides  us  cau.ae  disparity  in  rights,  or  can  any 
reason  be  given  why  English  subjects  who  live 
three  thousand  miles  from  the  Royal  Palace, 
should  enjoy  leas  liberty  than  those  who  are 
three  hundred  miles  distant  from  it? 

Reason  looks  with  judignaUon  on  such  dis- 
tinctions, and  freemen  can  never  perceive  their 
propriety.  And  yet,  however  chimerical  and 
nigust  such  discriminations  are,  the  Parliament 
assert  that  they  have  a  right  to  bind  ns,  in  all 
cases,  withoat  eiception,  whether  we  consent 
or  not;  that  they  may  take  and  use  our  prop- 
erty when  and  in  what  manner  they  please: 
that  we  are  penrioners  on  their  bounty  for  all 
that  we  possess,  and  can  hold  it  no  longer  than 
they  voQchsafe  to  permit.  Such  declarations 
we  consider  as  heresies  in  English  politics,  and 
which  can  no  more  operat«  to  deprive  ns  of  our 
property  than  the  interdicts  of  the  Pope  can 
divest  kings  of  sceptres  which  the  laws  of  the 
land  and  the  voice  of  the  people  have  placed  in 
their  hands. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lato  war — a  war 
rendered  glorious  by  the  abilities  and  integrity 
of  a  minister  to  whose  efforts  the  British  em- 
pire owes  its  safety  and  its  &me ;  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  war,  which  was  sncceeded  by  on 
inglorious  peace,  formed  nnder  the  an^ioes  of 
a  minister  of  principles,  and  of  a  family,  un- 
friendly to  the  Protestant  cause,  and  inimical 
to  liberty — we  say  at  this  period,  and  under 
the  iuflaenee  of  that  man,  a  plan  for  cnalaring 
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your  fellow-snbjects  in  America  was  concerted, 
and  has  ever  since  been  pertinaciously  carrying 
into  execution. 

Prior  to  this  era  you  were  content  with  draw- 
ing from  us  the  wealth  produced  by  our  com- 
merce :  you  restrained  your  trade  in  every  way 
tiiat  could  conduce  to  your  emolument  Ton 
exercised  unbounded  sovereignty  over  the  sea. 
You  named  the  ports  and  nations  to  which 
alone  our  merchandise  should  be  carried,  and 
with  whom  alone  we  should  trade ;  and  though 
some  of  these  restrictions  were  grievous,  we 
nevertheless  did  not  complain.  AVe  looked  up 
to  you  as  to  our  parent  state,  to  which  we  were 
bound  by  the  strongest  ties,  and  were  happy  in 
being  instrumental  to  your  prosperity  ana  your 
grandeur. 

We  call  upon  you,  yourselves,  to  witness  our 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  common  interest 
of  the  whole  empire.  Did  we  not,  in  the  last 
war,  add  all  the  strength  of  this  vast  continent 
to  the  force  which  repelled  our  common  ene- 
my? Did  we  not  leave  our  native  shores  and 
meet  disease  and  death  to  promote  the  success 
of  British  arms  in  foreign  climates  ?  Did  you 
not  thank  us  for  our  zeal,  and  even  reimburse 
us  large  sums  of  money,  which  you  confessed 
wo  had  advanced  beyond  our  proportion,  and 
far  beyond  our  abilities?    You  did. 

To  what  causes,  then,  are  we  to  attribute  the 
sudden  change  of  treatment,  and  that  system  of 
slavery,  which  was  prepared  for  us  at  the  re- 
storation of  peace  ? 

Before  we  had  recovered  from  the  distresses 
which  ever  attend  war,  an  attempt  wus  made 
to  drain  this  country  of  all  its  money,  by  the 
oppressive  stamp  act.  Punt,  glass,  and  other 
commodities,  which  you  would  not  permit  us 
to  pnrchose  of  other  nations,  were  taxed ;  nay, 
although  no  wine  is  made  in  any  country,  sub- 
ject to  the  British  state,  you  prohibited  our 
procuring  it  of  foreigners  without  paying  a  tax, 
imposed  by  your  Parliament,  on  el\  we  im- 
ported. These,  and  many  other  impositions, 
were  laid  upon  us,  most  uiyustly  and  unconsti- 
tutionally, for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  a 
revenue.  In  order  to  silence  complaint,  it  was 
indeed  ])rovidcd  that  this  revenue  should  be 
expended  in  America  for  its  protection  and  de- 
fence. These  exactions,  however,  can  receive 
no  justification  from  a  pretended  necessity  of 
protecting  and  defending  us.  They  are  lavishly 
squandered  on  court  favorites  and  ministerial 
dependants,  generally  avowed  enemies  to 
America,  and  employing  themselves  by  partial 
representations  to  traduce  and  embroil  the  colo- 
nies. For  the  necessary  support  of  government 
here,  we  ever  were  and  ever  shall  be  ready  to 
provide.  And  whenever  the  exigencies  of  the 
state  may  require  it,  we  shall,  as  we  have  here- 
tofore done,  cheerfully  contribute  our  fall  pro- 
portion of  men  and  money.  To  enforce  this 
nnooDStitutional  and  unjust  scheme  of  taxation, 
fence  that  the  wisdom  of  our  British  an- 
had  carefully  erected  against  arbitrary 
«  baa  been  ^lently  tlirown  down  in 


America,  and  the  ineadmable  right  of  trial  bj 
juiT  taken  away,  in  cases  that  touch  both  li& 
and  property.  It  was  ordained  that  whenever 
offences  should  be  committed  in  the  colonies 
against  particular  acts,  imposing  variona  dntiea 
and  restrictions  upon  trade,  the  prosecutor 
might  bring  his  action  for  the  penalties  in  Hie 
Courts  of  Admiralty,  by  which  means  the  snb- 
iect  lost  the  advantage  of  being  tried  by  an 
honest,  uninfluenced  Jury  of  tJie  vicinage,  and 
was  subiected  to  the  sad  necessity  oi  being 
judged  by  a  single  man,  a  creature  of  the 
crown,  and  according  to  the  course  of  a  law 
which  exempts  the  prosecutor  from  the  tronble 
of  proving  his  accusation,  and  obliges  the  de- 
fendant either  to  evince  his  innocence  or  to 
suffer.  To  give  this  new  Judicatory  the  greater 
importance,  and  as  if  with  design  to  protect 
false  accusers,  it  is  further  provided,  that  Uie 
judge^s  certificate  of  there  having  been  proba- 
ble causes  of  seizure  and  prosecution,  shall  pro- 
tect the  prosecutor  from  actions  at  common 
law  for  recovery  of  damages. 

By  the  course  of  our  law,  offences  conunitted 
in  such  of  the  British  dominions  in  which 
courts  are  established,  and  justice  duly  and 
regularly  administered,  shall  be  there  tried  by 
a  jury  of  the  vicinage.  There  the  offenders 
and  the  witnesses  are  known,  and  the  degree 
of  credibility  to  be  given  to  their  testimony  cm 
be  ascertained. 

In  all  these  colonies  justice  is  regularly  and 
impartially  administered ;  and  yet,  by  the  con- 
struction of  some,  and  the  direction  of  other 
acts  of  Parliament,  offenders  are  to  be  taken  by 
force,  together  with  all  such  persons  as  m^  be 
pointed  out  as  witnesses,  and  carried  to  £ng^ 
land,  there  to  be  tried  in  a  distant  land,  by  a 
jury  of  strangers,  and  subject  to  all  the  disad- 
vantages that  result  from  the  want  of  friendS| 
want  of  witnesses,  and  wont  of  money. 

When  the  design  of  raising  a  revenue  from 
the  duties  imposed  on  the  importation  of  tea 
into  America,  had  in  great  measure  been  ren- 
dered abortive  by  our  ceasing  to  import  that 
commodity,  a  scheme  was  concerteu  by  the 
ministry  with  the  East  India  Company,  and  an 
act  passed,  enabling  and  encouraging  them  to 
transport  and  vend  it  in  the  colonies.  Aware 
of  the  danger  of  giving  success  to  this  insidious 
manoeuvre,  and  of  permitting  a  precedent  of 
taxation  thus  to  be  established  among  us,  ti- 
nous  methods  were  adopted  to  elude  the  stroke. 
Tlie  people  of  Ik>ston,  then  ruled  by  a  governor 
whom,  as  well  as  his  predecessor.  Sir  Frands 
Bernard,  all  America  considers  as  her  enemy, 
were  exceedingly  embarrassed.  The  ships 
which  had  arrived  with  the  tea  were,  bj  his 
management,  prevented  from  returning.  The 
duties  would  have  been  paid;  the  cargoes 
landed  aud  exposed  to  sale ;  a  govemor^s  influ- 
ence would  have  procured  and  protected  many 
purchasers.  Whue  the  town  was  suspended 
by  deliberations  on  this  important  subject  the 
tea  was  destroyed.  Even  supposing  a  trespass 
was  thereby  committed,  and  the  proprietors  of 
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the  toft  entitled  to  damnf^  the  oourte  of  law 
were  open,  and  jodgea,  apM>inted  by  the  crown, 
piedded  in  them,  llie  East  India  Company, 
however,  did  not  think  proper  to  commence 
any  anita,  nor  did  they  even  demand  aatia&o- 
tkm,  either  from  indiyidoali  or  from  the  com- 
mnni^  in  general.  The  ministry,  it  seems, 
cffidoosly  made  the  case  their  own,  and  the 
great  oonncil  of  the  nation  descended  to  inter- 
meddle wiUi  a  dispute  about  private  property. 
Divers  papers^  letters,  and  other  unanthenticat- 
ed  «s  parte  evidence,  were  laid  before  them. 
Neither  the  persons  who  destroyed  the  tea,  nor 
the  people  ai  Boston,  were  called  upon  to  an- 
awer  the  complaint.  The  ministry,  incensed  by 
being  ^bappointed  in  a  fiivorite  scheme,  were 
determinea  to  recur  from  the  little  arts  of  fi- 
nesse to  open  force  and  unmanly  violence.  The 
port  of  Boston  was  blocked  up  by  a  fieet,  and 
an  army  placed  in  the  town.  Their  trade  was 
to  be  suspended,  and  thousands  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  gaining  snbsistonce  from  charity, 
till  they  shomd  submit  to  pass  under  the  yoke 
and  consent  to  become  slaves,  by  confessing 
the  onmipotence  of  Parliament,  and  acquiescing 
In  whatever  disposition  they  might  think  proper 
to  make  of  their  lives  and  property. 

Let  justice  and  humanity  cease  to  be  the 
boast  of  your  nation  I  Consult  your  history ; 
examine  your  records  of  former  transactions ; 
nay,  turn  to  the  annals  of  the  many  arbitrary 
states  and  kingdoms  that  surround  you,  and 
■how  OS  a  single  instance  of  men  beinff  con- 
demned to  suffer  for  imputed  crimes,  unheard, 
unquestioned,  and  without  even  the  specious 
formality  of  a  trial;  and  that,  too,  by  laws 
made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  which  had 
no  existence  at  the  time  of  the  fact  committed. 
If  it  be  difficult  to  reconcile  these  proceedings 
to  the  genius  and  temper  of  your  laws  and  con- 
atitntion,  the  task  will  become  more  arduous 
when  we  call  upon  our  ministerial  enemies  to 
lustily,  not  only  condemning  men  untried  and 
by  hearsay,  but  involving  the  innocent  in  one 
eommon  punishment  with  the  guilty,  and  for 
the  act  of  thirty  or  forty  to  bring  poverty,  dis- 
tress, and  calamity  on  thirty  thousand  souls, 
and  thoae  not  your  enemies,  but  your  friends, 
brethren,  and  foUow-eubjects. 

It  would  be  some  consolation  to  us  if  the 
catalogue  of  American  oppressions  ended  here. 
It  gives  OS  pain  to  be  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  reminding  vou,  that  under  itie  confidence  re- 
posed in  the  mith  of  government,  pledged  in  a 
royal  charter  from  a  British  sovereign,  the  fore- 
iaUiers  of  the  present  inhabitonts  of  the  Massa- 
ehosetto  Bay  left  their  former  habitations,  and 
eatablished  that  great,  flourishing,  and  loyal 
colony.  Without  incurring  or  being  charged 
with  a  forfeitore  of  their  rights,  without  bemff 
heard,  without  being  tried,  without  law  and 
withoot  Justice,  by  an  act  of  Parliament  their 
diarter  la  destroyed,  their  liberties  violated, 
their  constitution  and  form  of  government 
chanced ;  and  all  this  upon  no  better  pretence 
than  beeaoM  in  one  of  their  towns  a  tremsa 
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was  oonunitted  on  some  merchandise,  said  to 
belong  to  one  of  the  companies,  and  becanse 
the  ministry  were  of  opinion  that  sodi  hi|^ 
politioal  regulations  were  necessary  to  compel 
due  Bubordinatiim  and  obedience  to  their  man- 
dates. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  capital  grievances 
under  which  we  labor.  We  might  tell  of  dis- 
solute, weak  and  wicked  governors  having  been 
set  over  us ;  of  legislatures  beinff  snspen^tod  for 
asserting  the  ri^ts  of  British  subjects;  ol 
needy  and  ignorant  dependents  on  great  men 
advanced  to  the  seats  of  Justice,  and  to  other 
places  of  trust  and  importance;  of  hard  restric- 
tions on  commerce^  and  a  great  variety  of  lesser 
evils,  the  recollection  of  which  is  almost  lost 
under  the  weight  and  pressure  of  greater  and 
more  poignant  calamities. 

Now  mark  the  progression  of  the  ministerial 
plan  for  enslaving  us. 

Well  aware  that  such  hardy  attempts  to  take 
our  property  from  us ;  to  deprive  us  of  that 
valuable  right  of  trial  by  Jury;  to  seize  our 
persons,  and  carry  us  for  trial  to  Great  Britain; 
to  blockade  our  ports ;  to  destroy  our  charters 
and  change  our  forms  of  government;  would 
occasion,  and  had  already  occasioned,  great 
discontent  in  the  colonies,  which  might  pro- 
duce opposition  to  these  measures,  an  act  was 
passed  to  protect,  indemnify,  and  screen  frx>m 
punishment,  such  as  might  be  guilty  even  of 
murder,  in  endeavoring  to  carry  their  oppres- 
sive edicts  into  execution ;  and  by  anotlicr  act, 
the  dominion  of  Canada  is  to  be  so  extended, 
modelled  and  governed,  as  that,  by  being  dis- 
united from  us,  detached  from  our  interests,  by 
civil  as  well  as  religious  prejudices;  that  by 
their  numbers  daily  swelling  with  Catholic 
emigrants  from  Europe,  and  by  their  devotion 
to  an  administration  so  friendly  to  their  reli- 
gion, they  might  become  formidable  to  us,  and 
on  occasion  be  fit  instruments,  in  the  hands  of 
power,  to  reduce  the  ancient  free  Protestant 
colonies  to  the  same  state  of  slavery  with  them- 
selves. 

This  was  evidently  the  object  of  the  act;  and 
in  this  view,  being  extremely  dangerous  to  our 
liberty  and  quiet,  we  cannot  forb^  complain- 
ing of  it,  as  hostile  to  British  America.  Super- 
added to  these  considerations,  we  cannot  help 
deploring  the  unhappy  condition  to  which  it 
has  reduced  the  many  English  settlers  who, 
encouraged  by  the  royal  proclamation,  promis- 
ing the  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights,  have  pur- 
chased estates  in  that  country.  They  are  now 
the  subjects  of  an  arbitrary  govemment,  de- 
prived of  trial  by  Jury,  and  when  imprisoned, 
cannot  claim  the  benefit  of  the  habeas  corpus 
act — ^that  great  bulwark  and  palladium  of  Eng- 
lish liberty.  Nor  can  we  suppress  our  astonish- 
ment, that  a  British  Parliament  should  ever 
consent  to  establish  in  that  country,  a  religion 
that  has  deluged  your  island  in  blood,  and 
dispersed  impiety,  bigotry,  persecution,  mur- 
der and  rebellion  thron^^  every  part  of  the 
world. 
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Thif  bcingatnie  tUte  of  flMsti,  l«t  of  bweeeh 
70a  to  conmer  to  what  end  thej  maj  lead. 

Admit  that  the  minSatry,  hj  the  powen  of 
Britain  and  the  aid  of  our  Boman  Catholic 
neighbors,  ahonld  be  able  to  oarrj  the  point  of 
taxation,  and  reduce  ns  to  a  state  of  perfect 
humiliation  and  sUvery:  such  an  enterprise 
woold  doubtless  make  some  addition  to  your 
national  debt  which  already  presses  down  joar 
liberties,  and  fills  you  with  pensioners  and 
placemen.  We  presume,  also,  that  your  com- 
merce will  somewhat  be  diminished.  However, 
suppose  you  should  prove  yictorious,  in  what 
condition  will  you  then  be  t  What  advantages 
or  laurels  will  you  reap  from  such  a  conquest? 

May  not  a  ministry,  with  the  same  armies 
enslave  you  t  It  may  be  said,  you  will  cease 
to  pay  Uiem — ^but  remember  the  taxes  from 
America,  the  wealthy  and  we  may  add  the  men, 
and  particularly  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this 
vast  continent,  will  then  be  in  the  power  of 
your  enemies ;  nor  will  you  have  any  reason 
to  expect  that  after  making  slaves  of  us,  many 
among  us  should  refuse  to  assist  in  reduciug 
you  to  the  same  abject  state. 

Do  not  treat  this  as  chimericaL  Know  that 
in  less  than  half  a  century,  the  quit  rents  re- 
served to  the  Crown,  from  the  numberless 
grants  of  this  vast  continent,  will  pour  lar^ 
streams  of  wealth  into  the  royal  coffers,  and  if 
to  this  be  added  the  power  of  taxing  America 
at  pleasure,  the  Crown  will  be  rendered  inde- 
pendent of  you  for  supplies,  and  will  possess  more 
treasure  than  may  be  necessary  to  purchase  the 
remains  of  liberty  in  your  island.  In  a  word, 
take  care  Uiat  yon  do  not  fall  into  the  pit  that 
is  prepariDg  for  us. 

We  believe  there  is  yet  much  virtue,  much 
Justice,  and  much  public  spirit  in  the  English 
nation.  To  that  justice  we  now  appeal,  i  ou 
have  been  told  that  we  are  seditious,  impatient 
of  government,  and  desirous  of  independency. 
Be  assured  that  these  are  not  facts,  but  calum- 
nies. Permit  us  to  be  as  free  as  yourselves, 
and  we  shall  ever  esteem  a  union  with  you,  to 
be  our  greatest  glory,  and  our  greatest  happi- 
ness ;  we  shall  ever  be  ready  to  contribute  all 
in  our  power  to  the  welfare  of  the  empire ;  we 


■hall  oooaidflr  your  enemies  m  wu  ensBui^ 
and  your  interest  as  our  own. 

But  if  you  are  determined  that  your  ndius* 
tert  shall  wantonly  tsport  with  the  nf^U  of 
mankind-4f  ndther  the  Trice  of  Justice,  ths 
dictates  of  the  law,  the  principles  of  the  Gon- 
stitution,  or  the  samstiona  oi  humanitj,  csa 
restrain  your  hanos  from   shedding  humsa 
blood,  in  such  an  impious  cause,  we  must  thsn 
tell  you,  that  we  will  never  sulnaiit  to  be  hew- 
ers of  wood  or  drawers  of  water,  for  aoj 
ministry,  or  nation  in  the  world. 

Place  us  in  the  same  situation  that  we  were 
in,  at  the  dose  of  the  last  war,  and  our  fonnsr 
harmony  will  be  restored. 

But  lest  the  same  supineness,  and  the  sameins*- 
tention  to  our  common  interest,  whicdi  you  have 
for  severs]  Tears  shown,  should  ccmtinue,  we 
think  it  prudent  to  anticipate  the  conaeqneneea 

By  the  destructiim  of  the  trade  of  Bostoo,' 
the  ministry  have  endeavored  to  induce  sub- 
mission to  their  measures.  The  like  fiite  m^ 
befall  us  all.  We  will  endeavor,  therefore^  te 
live  without  trade,  and  recur  for  snbaiatenee  te 
the  fertility  and  bounty  of  our  natiTe  wdk 
which  will  afford  us  all  the  neceasaiieii  aid 
some  of  the  conveniences  of  lifls.  We  have 
sun>ended  our  importation  fitnn  Great  Britili 
ana  Ireland ;  and,  in  less  than  a  year's  tima 
unless  our  grievances  should  be  redressed,  shsu 
discontinue  our  exports  to  thoee  kingdomo,  and 
the  West  Indies. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  regret,  however,  that 
we  find  ourselves  compelled,  by  the  ovenuUiig 
principles  of  self-preservation,  to  adopt  mea- 
sures detrimental  in  their  oonsequeneea,  lo 
numbers  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  Great  Britun 
and  Ireland.  But,  we  hope,  that  the  magna- 
nimity and  Justice  of  the  British  nation  irill 
fumi^  a  Parliament  of  such  wisdom,  inde- 
pendence, and  public  spirit,  as  may  save  the 
violated  rights  of  the  whole  empire,  from  the 
devices  of  wicked  ministers  and  evil  counsel- 
lors, whether  in  or  out  of  office ;  and  thereby 
restore  that  harmony,  friendship,  and  fivtemal 
affection  between  aU  the  inhabitanta  c^  hia 
M^esty's  kingdoms  and  territories,  so  ardoitly 
wi&ied  for  by  every  true  and  honest  American. 


EDMUND  RANDOLPH. 

TBOMAt  Baitdolph,  the  poet  and  ootemporary  of  Ben  Jonson,  and  who,  before  "  desCh  put 
m  iUjfp  to  his  riring  genius  and  fame,^*  had  gained  a  sterling  reputation  aihong  the  wito  of  his 
age,  was  the  great-unde  of  Sir  John,  the  grandfather  of  Edmund  Bandolph.  The  familj  were 
Ai0k  LoialiUtt,  in  the  civil  wars,  and  being  entirely  broken  and  dispersed,  Sir  John's  fiither*  de- 
tamdiied,  as  many  other  Cavali&n  did,  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  Western  world.  From  his 
earliett  ohildhood,  Sir  John  evinced  a  great  propensity  to  letters ;  to  improve  which  he  was  fiiit 
pot  under  the  care  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  who  came  over  among  the  French  Refugees.  Bat 
afterwards  he  received  a  more  complete  education  at  William  and  Mary  College,  in  Virginia. 
He  finished  his  studies  in  the  law,  in  Gray's  Inn  and  the  Temple ;  and  having  put  on  his  Barria- 
ter'a  gown,  returned  to  his  native  country,  where,  from  his  first  appearance  at  the  bar,  he  was 
ranked  among  the  practitioners  of  the  first  figure  and  distinction.  At  the  time  of  Uie  dispotea 
In  Kew  York  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  Court  of  Exchequer,  Sir  John  ezj^ressed 
hia  sentiments  upon  the  subject,  which  were  clear  and  forcible,  and  now  form  a  part  of  the 
Jodidal  history  of  that  State.t  In  the  autumn  of  1781,  he  went  to  England  and  **  presented  to 
his  Mi^esty  a  state  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  drawn  up  with  great  accuracy,  which  his  Majesty 
was  pleased  to  receive  very  graciously,  and  to  confer  the  honor  of  knighthood  on  the  said  gen- 
tlanan."  |  After  his  return  to  Virginia,  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
and  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  1734,  delivered  his  inaugural  before  that  body.  ^^  If  I 
diall  endeavor,"  he  said,  "  to  make  the  established  rules  of  our  proceedings  subservient  to  my 
own  Cuicies  and  humors,  or  interests ;  or  shall  bring  into  this  chair  a  restlessness  and  impatience 
aboat  points  that  may  be  carried  against  my  sentiments,  or  shall  pretend  to  any  authority  of 
•waying  any  member  in  his  opinion ;  I  say,  then  I  shall  deserve  to  have  no  influence  upon  your 
prooee^Bngs^  but  do  not  doubt,  nay,  I  hope,  you  will  mortiQr  me  with  the  utmost  of  your  con- 
tempt for  the  incondstenoe  of  my  theory  and  practice.  And  if  I  shall  happen  to  succeed  better, 
I  wOl  pretend  to  no  other  praise  but  that  of  not  having  deceived  the  expectations  of  so  many 
worthy  gentlemen  who  have  continued  to  heap  upon  me  such  a  series  of  favors,  which,  so  long 
as  I  retain  the  memory  of  any  thing,  I  must  look  upon  as  the  chief  foundation  of  the  credit 
and  repotation  of  my  life."  { 

In  March,  1787,  Sir  John  Randolph  died  at  the  age  of  forty-four  years,  and  was  interred  in 
the  chapel  of  Williiftn  and  Mary  College.  According  with  his  directions,  he  was  borne  to  the 
plaoe  of  interment  *^by  six  honest,  industrious,  poor  housekeepers  of  Bruton  parish,  who  were 

*  Tilt  w«i  Winkun  Budolpk,  of  Tark«7  Iilaiid,  la  YlrsiBiA.  LlttU  k  known  of  him.  Tndltloii  my  that  b«  euM 
•nrtr  tnm  TorkaUi*  poor,  and  mods  Ida  Ht^  bj  baildiag  borna,  and  bj  bia  Indoatrj  acquired  large  poaaeaalona  of  land. 

t  8lrJohn*a  letter  on  tblaan!4oot,la  pnbHabod  In  tbo  appendix  of  Bmitb^ft  Hlatorjof  Kew  York.  Ed.  18M.  ToL  1, 
p^patT4    HowToikHlatortoal8oel«t7*ftOoUeotioniL 

%  Bradftrd'a  American  WeeUj  Ifereorj,  Jan.  SOtb— Feb.  fltb,  178S-a  Tbe  editor  of  tbia  paper,  after  notldnf  tbeae 
eoMlidea:  **Tbe  pnblle  ia  impatient  to  aee  tbe  contenta  of  tbeae  papexi,  wbicb  are  aaid  to  be  deslfned  Ibr  pnbUe 

I  ▲  fbn  nport  of  tbii  ipeeeb  it  pnbUabed  la  tbo  American  Weeklj  ICerauy,  Bepi  19-8S.  17S4 
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to  have  twenty  pounds  divided  among  them,  and  attended  by  a  nmnerons  assembly  of  gentle- 
men and  others,  who  paid  the  last  honors  to  him  with  great  solemnity,  decency  and  respect.*'* 

Edmund  Randolph  was  bom  on  the  tenth  of  August,  1768.  Hb  father  early  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Great  Britain,  Joined  the  fortunes  of  Lord  Dunmore,  and  finally  disinherited  his  son 
for  refusing  to  follow  in  the  same  course.t  Of  the  youth  and  early  education  of  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph we  have  no  particulars.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  in  August^  1775,  he  joined  the 
American  army  at  Cambridge,  and  was  taken  into  the  military  family  of  General  Washington 
as  an  aid-de-camp.  He  remained  here  but  a  short  time,  being  recalled  to  Virginia  in  the  fol- 
lowing November,  by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Peyton  Randolph.  In  1776  he  was  delegated  to 
the  Virginia  Convention  as  the  alternate  of  George  Wythe,  and  before  the  termination  of  the 
year  was  elected  Mayor  of  Williamsburg,  the  city  he  represented  in  the  Convention.  Subse- 
quently he  was  appointed  Attorney-General  of  the  8tate  of  Virginia,  under  the  new  constitii- 
tion,  and  at  a  future  session  of  the  House  of  Delegates  he  was  elected  its  derk. 

In  the  practice  of  his  profession,  which  was  the  law,  his  success  was  eminent  and  extraor- 
dinary. Clients  filled  his  office,  and  beset  him  on  his  way  from  the  office  to  the  oourt-honae, 
**with  their  papers  in  one  hand  and  their  guineas  in  the  other.'*  |  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  from  1779  until  1782,  and  in  1786  was  elected  Govehior  of  Virginia,  ano- 
eeeding  in  that  office  Patrick  Henry.  The  same  year  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Annapo- 
lia  Convention,  and  subsequently  to  the  Convention  which  met  at  PhUadelphia  in  1787,  to  reriae 
the  articles  of  confederation.  His  career  in  that  assembly  was  marked  and  effective.!  He  af- 
terward was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Convention,  summoned  to  ratify  the  Federal  Conatitn- 
tion.  President  Washington  appointed  him  the  first  Attorney-General  under  the  federal 
system,  and  in  1795  he  was  elevated  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  as  successor  of  Mr. 
Jefierson.  He  remained  in  this  position  but  a  short  time,  resuming  the  practice  of  the  law  at 
Richmond  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year.  At  the  celebrated  trial  of  Aaron  Burr,  on  the 
charge  of  treason,  in  May,  1807,  Mr.  Randolph  was  associated  with  Luther  Martin  and  other 
distinguished  lawyers,  in  the  defence  of  that  unfortunate  man. 

He  died  on  the  twelfth  of  September,  1818,  in  Frederic  (now  Page)  county,  Virginia,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  an  extremely  valuable  manuscript  history  of  Virginia,  in  which 
he  occupies  a  prominent  position.    This  never  appeared  in  print,  and  finally  was  destroyed.1 

*  Obituary  notice  of  Sir  John  Kandolph,  publl«hod  in  tho  Yirginia  Gftutte,  of  Miurch  lltb,  1787,  and  reproduMd  la  tha 
Virginia  Iliatoricol  Register,  YoL  4,  page  188. 

t  John  Randolph,  the  father  of  Kdmand,  was  attorney-general  of  Virginia,  nmlar  the  royal  goremment  He  waa  a 
brother  of  Peyton  Randolph,  president  of  the  Continental  Congreaa. 

X  Virginia  Convention  of  1778,  by  Hugh  Blair  Origsby,  page  78,  at  aeq. 

I  As  chief  magistrate  of  Virginia,  it  became  tho  duty  <^  Mr.  Randolph  to  aeenra  the  attendance  of  Washington  npon  tha 
Federal  Convention.  This  matter  be  managed  with  great  tact  and  delicacy ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  other  fHenda,  he  aocceedad  la 
orercomlnc  the  scruples  of  the  Illustrious  patriot,  then  repoalng  in  the  retirement  of  Mount  Vernon.  Governor  BandoIph*a 
conduct  with  regard  to  the  constitution  might  seem  to  be  marked  by  ineonalstency,  if  we  were  not  able  to  explain  it  bj  tha 
motire  of  disinterested  patriotiam  ftom  which  he  evidently  acted.  He  brooght  to  the  convention  the  moat  scrlona  ^pff<»- 
henaions  ftir  the  fste  of  the  Union.  But  he  thought  that  the  dangera  with  which  it  waa  aarronaded  might  be  averted,  bj 
correcting  and  enlarging  the  Artlclea  of  Confederation.  When,  at  length,  the  government,  which  waa  actually  framed,  waa 
Ibnnd  to  be  a  system  containing  Ikr  greater  restraints  upon  the  powers  of  the  Btatea  than  he  believed  to  be  either  ezpedleBt 
or  aafe,  he  endeavored  to  procure  a  vote  authorizing  amendments  to  be  aubmltted  by  the  State  conventiona,  and  to  ba 
finally  decided  on  by  another  general  convention.  This  proposition  waa  njected,  and  he  dedined  to  aign  the  conatitnUoK 
deairing  to  be  tree  to  oppoae  or  advocate  its  adoption,  when  it  ehould  MHne  befbre  hb  own  State,  as  hia  Judgment  ml^bi 
dictate.— CVtrMs^a  Uidorf  qfUu  OnutiMion^  VoL  1,  pag^  481 :  Maditon  Popart. 

I  While  Mr.  Wirt  waa  preparing  his  eloquent  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  he  aaw  and  conaulted  this  manuaeript  Bona 
jaan  after,  it  waa  destroyed  by  a  fire  at  New  Orleaaa,  while  In  the  poaaeaaioa  of  a  grandaon  of  Sdmund  Randolph.— iVq^as 
^  Wrf a  Patrick  JUmrf^  jMf  •  II*    €hrig^%  Virginia  OomwmnUtm  q^m8|  pag4  7& 
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Mr.  Rindolpb  ddivered  the  followiiig  speech 
in  the  Ck>nyenti<m  of  Yirginiay  on  the  sixth  of 
Jmiei  1788 — the  first  and  second  sections  of  the 
first  article  of  the  Constitnticm  being  nnder 
eonsideration.* 


Oeaiemax  :  I  am  a  ohfld  of  the  Rev  olu- 
tioB.  Ky  country,  very  early  indeed,  took  me 
under  her  protection  at  a  time  when  I  most 
wanted  it;  and  by  a  sacoession  of  favors  and 
hooora,  prerented  even  my  most  ardent  wishes. 
I  fed  tiie  highest  gratitude  and  attachment  to 
my  eonntry ;  her  felicity  is  the  most  fervent 
prayer  of  my  heart  Conscious  of  having  ex- 
erted my  faculties  to  the  utmost  in  her  behalf^ 
if  I  have  not  succeeded  in  securing  the  esteem 
of  my  countrymen,  I  shall  reap  abundant  con- 
adation  from  the  rectitude  of  my  intentions : 
hooon,  when  compared  to  the  satisfaction  ac- 
endng  from  a  conscious  independence  and  rec- 
tttode  of  conduct,  are  no  equivalent.  The  un- 
wearied study  of  my  life,  shall  be  to  promote 
her  happiness.  As  a  citLeen,  ambition  and 
popularity  are  no  objects  with  me.  I  expect, 
m  the  course  of  a  year,  to  retire  to  that  private 
station  which  I  most  sincerely  and  cordially 
prefer  to  all  others.!  The  security  of  public 
jostioe,  sir,  is  what  I  most  ferventiy  wish — as  I 
consider  that  object  to  be  the  primanr  step  to 
the  attainment  of  public  happiness.  I  can  de- 
dare  to  the  whole  world,  that  in  the  part  I 
take  in  this  very  important  question,  I  am  actu- 
ated by  a  regard  for  what  I  conceive  to  be  our 
true  hiterest  I  can  also,  with  equal  sincerity, 
declare  that  I  would  join  heart  and  hand  in  re- 
jecting this  system,  did  I  conceive  it  would  pro- 
mote our  happiness :  but  having  a  strong  con- 
viction on  my  mind,  at  this  time,  that,  by  a 
disonioD,  we  shall  throw  away  all  those  bless- 
inga  we  have  so  earnestly  fought  for,  and  that 
a  rejection  of  the  constitution  will  operate  dis- 
nnion— pardon  me  if  I  discharge  the  obligation 
I  owe  to  my  country  by  voting  for  its  adoption. 
We  are  tdd  that  the  report  of  dangers  is  false. 
The  ory  of  peace,  dr,  is  fdse :  say  peace,  when 
there  is  peace :  it  is  but  a  sudden  calm.  The 
tempest  growls  over  you— look  around — where- 
soever you  look,  you  see  danger.  When  there 
are  so  many  witnesses,  in  many  parts  of  Amer- 
ica, that  justice  is  suffocated,  shall  peace  and 
hapfdneas  still  be  sdd  to  reign  t  Cftrndor:  sir, 
requires  an  undisguised  representation  of  our 
aftoation.  Candor,  sir,  demands  a  fdthful  ex- 
podtion  of  fiiots.  Many  dtizens  have  found 
Jostioa  strangled  and  trampled  under  foot, 
through  the  course  of  juriajvudence  in  this 
eonntry.  Are  those  who  have  debta  due  them, 
satisfied  with  your  government  t  Arenotored- 
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itors  wearied  with  the  tedious  procrastination 
of  your  legal  process  a  process  obscured  by 
legislative  mists  t  Oast  your  eves  to  your  sea- 
ports, see  how  commerce  languishes:  this  coun- 
try, so  blessed  by  nature  with  every  advantage 
that  can  render  conmierce  profitable,  through 
defective  legidation,  is  deprived  of  all  the  ben- 
efits and  emoluments  she  might  otherwise  reap 
from  it  We  hear  many  complaints  on  the  sub- 
ject of  located  lands— a  variety  of  competitora 
daiming  the  same  lands  under  legidative  acts — 

Sublic  faith  prostrated,  and  private  confidence 
estroyed.  I  ask  you  if  your  laws  are  reve- 
renced ?  In  every  well  regulated  community, 
the  laws  command  respect.  Are  yours  entitied 
to  reverence  ?  We  not  only  see  violations  of 
the  constitution,  but  of  national  principles  in 
repeated  instances.  How  is  the  fact?  The 
history  of  the  violations  of  tiie  constitution  ex- 
tends from  the  year  1776,  to  tiiis  present  time — 
violations  made  by  formd  acts  of  the  legida- 
ture ;  every  thing  has  been  drawn  within  the 
Ic^slative  vortex.  There  is  one  example  of  thia 
violation  in  Virginia,  of  a  most  strikins  wad 
shocking  nature ;  an  example  so  horrid,  Uiat  if 
I  conceived  my  country  would  passively  permit 
a  repetition  of  it,  dear  as  it  is  to  me,  I  would 
seek  means  of  expatriating  myself  from  it.  A 
man,  who  was  then  a  citizen,  was  deprived  of 
his  life,  tiius :  from  a  mere  reliance  on  generd 
reports,  a  gentleman  in  the  Ilouse  of  Delegatea 
informed  toe  House,  that  a  certain  man  (Josia^ 
Phillips)  had  committed  severd  crimes,  and 
was  running  at  large,  perpetrating  other 
crimes;  he  therefore  moved  for  leave  to  at- 
taint him.  He  obtained  that  leave  instantiy. 
No  sooner  did  he  obtdn  it,  than  he  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  bill  already  written  for  that  effect ; 
it  was  read  three  times  in  one  day,  and  carried 
to  the  Senate :  I  will  not  say  that  it  passed  the 
same  day  through  the  Senate ;  but  he  was  at- 
tdnted  very  sf^edily  and  precipitately,  with- 
out any  proof  better  than  vague  reports  I 
Without  being  confronted  with  his  accusers 
and  witnesses;  without  the  privilege  of  cdling 
for  evidence  in  his  behdf^  he  was  sentenced  to 
death,  and  was  afterwards  actually  executed.* 
Was  this  arbitrary  deprivation  of  life,  the 
dearest  gift  of  God  to  man,  consistent  with  the 
genius  of  a  republican  government?  Is  this 
compatible  with  the  spirit  of  freedom  ?  This, 
sir,  has  made  the  deepest  impression  on  my 
heart,  and  I  cannot  contemplate  it  witiiout 
horror. 

There  are  still  a  multiplicity  of  compldnta 
of  the  debility  of  the  laws.  Justice,  in  many 
instance^  is  so  unattainable,  that  commerce 
may,  in  fact,  be  sdd  to  be  stopped  entirely. 
There  is  no  peace,  sir,  in  this  land :  can  peace 

•  Ifr.  Wirt  bM  MtiaAMstorUy  ahowB  that  thla  iUtommt  It 
amadad  la  error.   JJte  of  Patrick  HeBrj^iMg*  SSI,  etM^. 
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exist  with  injustice,  licentiousness,  insecnrity 
and  oppression?  These  considerations,  inde- 
pendent of  many  others  which  I  have  not  yet 
enumerated,  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  because  it  se- 
cures the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  his  person  and. 
property,  and  will  iuTigorate  and  restore  com- 
merce and  industry. 

An  additional  reason  to  induce  us  to  adopt  it 
is  that  excessive  licentiousness  which  has  re- 
sulted from  the  relaxation  of  our  laws,  and 
which  will  be  checked  by  this  government. 
Let  us  judge  from  the  fate  of  more  ancient  na- 
tions. Licentiousness  has  produced  tyranny 
among  many  of  them.  It  has  contributed  as 
much  (if  not  more)  as  any  other  cause  whatso- 
ever, to  the  loss  of  their  liberties.  I  have  re- 
spect for  the  integrity  of  our  legislators;  I  be- 
lieve them  to  be  virtuous :  but  as  long  as  the 
defects  of  the  constitution  exist,  so  long  will 
laws  be  imperfect  The  honorable  gentleman 
went  on  fi^rther,  and  said  that  the  accession  of 
eight  States  is  not  a  reason  for  our  adoption. 
Many  other  things  have  been  alleged  out  of  or- 
der;  instead  of  discussing  the  system  regularly, 
a  variety  of  points  are  promiscuously  debated, 
in  order  to  make  temporary  impressions  on  the 
members.  8ir,  were  I  convinced  of  the  validity 
of  their  arguments,  I  would  ioin  them  heart 
and  hand.  Were  I  convinced  that  the  acces- 
sion of  eight  States  did  not  render  our  acces- 
sion also  necessary  to  preserve  the  Union,  I 
would  not  accede  to  it  till  it  should  be  pre- 
viously amended;  but,  sir,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Union  will  be  lost  by  our  rejection.  Mas- 
sachusetts has  adopted  it;  she  has  recommend- 
ed subsequent  amendments ;  her  influence  musf 
be  very  considerable  to  obtain  them :  I  trust 
my  countrymen  have  sufficient  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue to  entitle  them  to  equal  respect 

Is  it  urged,  that  being  wiser,  we  ought  to 
prescribe  amendments  to  the  other  States?  I 
have  considered  this  subject  deliberately ;  wea- 
ried myself  in  endeavoring  to  find  a  possibility 
of  preserving  the  Union,  without  our  uncondi- 
tional ratification ;  but,  sir.  in  vain ;  I  find  no 
other  means.  I  ask  myself  a  variety  of  ques- 
tions applicable  to  the  adopting  States,  and  I 
conclude,  will  they  repent  of  what  they  have 
done?  Will  they  acknowledge  themselves  in 
an  error?  Or  will  they  recede  to  gratify  Vir- 
ginia? My  prediction  is  that  they  will  not 
Shall  we  stand  by  ourselves,  and  be  severed 
from  the  Union  if  amendments  cannot  be  had  ? 
I  have  every  reason  for  determining  wiUiin 
.  myself  that  our  rejection  must  dissolve  the 
Union,  and  that  that  dissolution  will  destroy 
oar  political  happiness.  The  honorable  gentle- 
man was  pleased  to  draw  out  sevend  other  ar- 
gmnents,  out  of  order:  that  tiiii  govemment 
would  destroy  the  State  governments,  the  trial 
1^  jury,  kc.  ^bo.,  and  cwioladed,  by  an  Ulot- 
tnaoa  ai  hii  opinion,  by  a  reference  to  the 
^^  OOBfedaracy  of  toe  Swiss.  Let  na  argae  with 
MfigpnfiidSoed  minda.  He  says  that  the  trial  by 
^^WMfOM;  kthiaaot    jUthoagb  I  hiTO  de- 


clared mv  determination  to  give  my  vote  for  it, 
yet  I  shsll  freely  censure  those  parts  which  ap- 
pear to  me  reprehensible.  The  trial  by  jury,  m 
criminal  cases,  is  secured ;  in  civil  cases  it  is 
not  so  expressly  secured  as  I  oonld  wish  it;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  Congress  has  the  power 
of  taking  away  this  privUege,  which  is  secmred 
by  the  constitution  of  each  State,  and  not  given 
away  by  this  constitution.  I  have  no  fear  on 
this  subject;  Congress  must  regulate  it  so  as 
to  suit  every  State.  I  will  risk  my  ^ropertj 
on  the  certainty  that  they  will  institnte  the 
trial  by  jury  in  such. manner  as  shall  aooommo- 
date  the  conveniences  of  the  inhabitanti  in 
every  State ;  the  difficulty  of  asoertiiining  tUi 
accommodation  was  the  -prindpal  cause  of  its 
not  being  provided  for.  it  will  be  the  interest 
of  the  individuajis  composing  Congress  to  put  it 
on  this  convenient  footing.  Shall  we  not 
choose  men  respectable  for  their  good  qualities! 
Or  can  we  suppose  that  men,  tainted  with  tiie 
worst  vices,  will  get  into  Congress?  I  beg 
leave  to  diiSer  from  the  honorable  gentleman, 
in  another  point  He  dreads  that  s^eat  inoon* 
veniences  will  ensue  from  the  federal  court; 
that  our  citizens  will  be  harassed  by  bdng 
carried  thither.  I  cannot  think  that  this  power 
of  tiie  federal  judiciary  will  necessaruy  be 
abused.  The  inconvenience  here  suggested 
being  of  a  general  nature,  affecting  most  of  the 
Stat^  will,  by  general  consent  of  the  States, 
be  removed;  and,  I  trust,  such  regulations 
shall  be  made,  in  this  case,  as  will  accommodate 
the  people  in  every  State.  The  honorable  gen- 
tleman mstanced  the  Swiss  cantons  as  an  ex- 
ample, to  show  us  the  possibility,  if  not  expe- 
diency, of  being  in  amicable  alliance  with  the 
other  States,  without  adopting  this  system. 
Sir,  references  to  history  will  be  fatal  in  politi- 
cal reasoning,  unless  well  guarded.  Our  men- 
tal ability  is  often  so  contracted,  and  powers  of 
investigation  so  limited,  that  sometimes  we  ad- 
duce as  an  example  in  our  favor  what  in  feet 
militates  against  us.  Examine  the  situati<Hi  of 
that  country  comparatively  to  us.  Its  extent 
and  situation  are  totally  different  from  ours ;  it 
is  surrounded  by  powerful,  ambitious,  and  re- 
ciprocally jealous  nations ;  its  territory  small, 
and  the  soil  not  very  fertile.  The  peculiarity, 
sir,  of  their  situation,  has  kept  these  cantona 
together,  and  not  that  system  of  alliance  to 
which  the  gentleman  seems  to  attribute  the 
durability  and  felicitv  of  their  connection. 

[Here  Mr.  Randolph  quoted  some  passages 
from  Stanyard,  illustrating  his  arffument,  and 
larsely  commented  upon  them;  the  effect  of 
which  was,  that  the  narrow  confines  of  that 
country  rendered  it  very  possible  for  a  system 
of  confederacy  to  accommodate  those  cantona, 
that  would  not  suit  the  United  States;  that  it 
was  the  fear  of  the  ambitious  and  warlike  ntr 
tions  that  surrounded  them,  and  the  redproeel 
jealousy  of  the  other  European  powers,  that 
rendmd  their  union  so  durable ;  and  that  not- 
withstanding these  circumstances,  and  their 
being  a  hardy  raoe  of  people^  yet  sooh  was  the 
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i^lndidoiu  oooftroetion  of  their  confederal^, 
ihai  veiT  oonriderable  broils  sometimes  inter- 
nnied  tbeir  hArmon j.] 

Ue  then  eontinQed— I  have  prodnoed  this 
eizsmple  to  show  that  we  oni^  not  to  be 
•mused  with  historioal  references  which  have 
no  Und  of  analogy  to  the  points  under  our  con- 
sideration. We  OQC^t  to  confine  oorseiyes  to 
those  points  sold  j  which  have  an  immediate 
and  stnct  simiUtode  to  the  sal^ject  of  oar  dis- 
oos^n.  Tlie  reference  made  by  the  honorable 
gentleinaa  over  the  way  is  extremely  inappli- 
cable to  ns.  Are  the  Swiss  cantons  ciroom- 
staiM^  as  we  are?  Aire  we  snrroimded  by 
fimmddable  nations,  or  are  we  sitaated  in  any 
manner  like  them  f  We  are  not^  dr.  Then  it 
nstimlly  j!esalts  that  no  saoh  friendly  interconrse 
as  he  flatbed  himself  with  could  take  place,  in 
ease  of  a  dissolution  of  onr  Union.  We  are  re- 
motely sitaated  from  powerfol  nations,  the 
dread  of  whose  attack  might  impel  as  to  unite 
ilmdy  with  one  another ;  we  are  not  situated 
in  an  inaccessible,  strong  position ;  we  have  to 
ftar  modi  from  one  another;  we  must  soon 
Ibel  the  fiital  effiocts  of  an  imperfect  system  of 
union. 

The  honorable  gentleman  attacks  the  const!- 
totion,  as  he  thiiucs  it  contrary  to  our  bill  of 
riffhta.  Bo  we  not  appeal  to  the  people,  by 
wnose  authority  all  government  is  made  ?  That 
bin  of  liffhts  is  of  no  validity,  because,  I  con- 
ceive, it  u  not  formed  on  due  authority.  It  is 
not  a  part  of  our  constitution ;  it  has  never  se- 
eored  us  Sjpdnst  any  danger ;  it  has  been  re« 
peatedly  disregarded  and  violated.  But  we 
must  not  discard  the  confederation,  for  the  re- 
membrance of  its  past  services.  I  am  attached 
to  old  servants.  1  have  regard  and  tenderness 
for  this  old  servant ;  but  when  reason  tells  us 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  retained  without 
throwing  away  all  wat  it  has  gained  us,  and 
ronning  the  risk  of  losing  every  thing  dear  to 
us,  must  we  stiU  continue  our  attachment? 
Reason  and  mv  dntj  tell  me  not  Other  gen- 
HemeQ  may  think  otherwise.  But,  sir,  is  it 
not  possible  that  men  may  differ  in  sentiments, 
and  still  be  honest?  We  have  an  inquisition 
within  ourselves  that  leads  us  not  to  offend  so 
much  against  charity.  The  gentleman  ex- 
presses a  necessity  of  being  sus^dous  of  those 
who  govern.  I  will  agree  with  him  in  the  ne- 
oessity  of  political  jealousv  to  a  certain  extent ; 
but  we  ooght  to  exandne  how  far  this  political 
iealonqr  ought  to  be  carried.  I  confess  that  a 
certdn  degree  of  it  is  hi^v  necessary  to  the 
preservatMn  of  liberty;  but  it  ouj^t  not  to  be 
extended  to  a  degree  which  is  ^grading  and 
humiliating  to  human  nature ;  to  a  degree  of 
restlewness  and  active  disquietude  suffident  to 
distorb  a  community  or  prednde  the  posdbility 
of  political  hi^piness  and  contentment  Oon- 
lldence  ooriit  tiao  to  be  equally  limited.  Wis- 
dom shrinks  from  extremes,  and  fixes  on  a 
medium  as  her  choice.  Experience  and  history, 
tii^  least  fidlible  Judgesi  tMch  us  that  in  form- 
iiV  a  fOfenunent^  the  powers  to  be  given  must 


be  oommensorateto  the  otject  A  less  degree 
will  defeat  the  intention,  and  a  greater  wiU 
subject  the  people  to  the  depravity  of  rulers, 
who,  though  they  are  but  tine  agents  of  the 
people,  pervert  their  powers  to  their  own 
emolument  and  ambitious  views. 

Mr.  Ohairman,  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
detain  the  House,  but  the  relation  of  a  variety 
of  matters  renders  it  now  unavoidable.  I  in- 
formed the  House  yesterday,  belbre  rising,  that 
I  intended  to  show  the  necessity  of  having  a 
national  government,  in  preference  to  the  con- 
federation ;  also,  to  diow  the  necessity  of  con- 
cedinpf  the  power  of  taxation,  and  of  distin- 
guishmg  between  its  oliifects;  and  I  am  the 
more  happy,  that  I  possess  materials  of  infor- 
mation for  that  purpose.  If  y  intention  then  is, 
to  satisfy  the  gentiemen  of  this  committee,  that 
a  nationd  government  is  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble, and  that  a  confederacy  is  not  eligiole,  in 
our  present  situation.  The  introductory  step 
to  this  will  be,  to  endeavor  to  convince  the 
House  of  tiie  necessity  of  the  Union,  and  that 
the  present  confederation  is  actually  inadequate 
and  unamendable.  The  extent  of  the  country 
is  objected  to,  by  the  gentieman  over  the  wav, 
as  an  insurmountable  obstade  to  the  establish- 
ing a  nationd  government  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  very  strange  and  inconsistent  doctrine, 
to  admit  the  necessity  of  the  Union,  and  yet 
urge  this  last  objection,  which  I  think  goes 
radically  to  the  existence  of  the  Union  itself. 
If  the  extent  of  the  country  be  a  conclusive 
argument  against  a  nationd  government,  it  is 
equally  so  against  an  union  with  the  other 
States.  Inst^  of  entering  largely  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  different 
kinds  of  government,  or  into  an  inquiry  into 
the  particular  extent  of  country,  that  may  suit 
the  genius  of  this  or  that  government,  I  ask  this 
question — ^is  this  government  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  Virginia  ?  Is  the  Union  indispensable 
for  our  happiness?  I  confess  it  is  imprudent 
for  any  nation  to  form  alliance  with  another, 
whose  ritnation  and  construction  of  government 
are  dissimOar  with  its  own.  It  is  impolitic 
and  improper  for  men  of  opulence  to  loin  their 
interest  with  men  of  indigence  ana  chance. 
But  we  are  now  inquiring,  puticularly,  whether 
Virginia,  as  contradistii^uishe^  from  the  other 
States,  can  exist  without  the  Union — a  hard 
question,  perhaps,  after  what  has  been  sdd.  I 
will  venture,  however,  to  say,  she  cannot 
I  shall  not  rest  contented  with  asserting,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  prove.  Look  at  the  most  powerfrd 
nations  on  earth.  Enc^and  and  France  have 
had  recourse  to  this  expedient  Those  coun- 
tries found  it  neceasaiy  to  unite  with  their  im- 
mediate neighbors,  and  this  union  has  prevented 
the  most  liunentoble  mischiefs.  What  divine 
pre-eminence  is  Virginia  possessed  of^  above 
other  States  ?  Can  Virginia  send  her  navy  and 
thunder,  to  bid  defiance  to  foreign  nations? 
And  can  she  exist  withopt  an  union  with  her 
neii^bora,  when  the  most  potent  nations  have 
firand  iooh  an  union  necessary,  not  only  to 
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their  political  felicity,  but  tbelr  nttional  ezist- 
enoe  f    Let  as  exAmine  her  ability.    Although 
it  be  imposeible  to  determine,  with  accnracj, 
what  degree  of  internal  strength  a  nation  ought 
to  possess,  to  enable  it  to  stand  by  itself;  yet 
there  are  certain  snre  facta  and  circnmstanoee, 
which  demonstrate  that  a  particular  nation 
cannot  stand  singly.    I  have  spoken  with  free- 
dom, and,  I  trust,  I  have  done  it  with  decency; 
but  I  must  also  speak  with  truth.    If  Virginia 
can  exist  without  the  Union,  she  must  derive 
that  ability  from  one  or  other  of  these  sources, 
▼iz. :  from  her  natural  situation,  or  because  she 
has  no  reason  to  fear  from  other  nations.  What 
is  her  situation  ?    8he  is  not  inaccessible.    She 
is  not  a  petty  republic,  like  that  of  8t.  Marino, 
surrounaed  with  rocks  and  mountiuns,  with  a 
soil  not  very  fertile,  nor  worthy  the  envy  of 
surrounding  nations.    Were  this,  sir,  her  situ- 
ation, she  might,  like  that  petty  state,  subsist, 
separated  from  all  the  world.   On  the  contrary, 
she  is  very  accessible :  the  large,  capacious  bay 
of  Chesapeake,  which  is  but  too  excellently 
adapted  for  the  admission  of  enemies,  renders 
her  very  vulnerable.    I  am  informed,  and  I 
believe  rightiy,  because  I  derive  my  informa- 
tion from  those  whose  knowledge  is  most  re- 
spectable, that  Virginia  is  in  a  very  unhappy 
position,  with  respect  to  the  access  of  foes  by 
sea,  though   happily  situated  for  commerce. 
This  being  her  situation  by  sea,  let  us  look  at 
land.    She  has  frontiers  adjoining  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  North  Carolina. 
Two  of  those  States  have  declared  themselves 
members  of  the  Union.    Will  she  be  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  inhabitants  of  those  States?    Cast 
your  eyes  to  the  western  country,  that  is  in- 
habited by  cruel  savages,  your  natual  enemies. 
Besides  their  natural  propensity  to  barbarity, 
they  may  be  excited,  oy  the  gold  of  foreign 
enemies,  to  commit  the  most  horrid  ravages  on 
your  people.    Our  great,  increasing  population, 
is  one  remedy  to  this  evil;  but,  being  scattered 
thinly  over  so  extensive  a  country,  how  difficult 
it  is  to  collect  their  strength,  or  defend  the 
country.    This  is  one  point  of  weakness.    I 
wish,  for  the  honor  of  my  countrymen,  that  it 
was  the  only  one.    There  is  another  circum- 
stance which  renders  us  more  vulnerable.    Are 
we  not  weakened  by  the  population  of  those 
whom  we  hold  in  slavery  ?  The  day  may  come, 
when  they  may  make  an  impression  upon  us. 
GenUemcn  who  have  been  long  accustomed  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  subject,  think  there  is 
a  cause  of  alarm  in  thyi  case.    The  number  of 
those  people,  compared  to  that  of  the  whites, 
is  in  an  immense  proportion:   their  number 
amounts  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  thou- 
sand, that  of  the  whites  only  to  tiiree  hundred 
and  fifty-two  thousand.     Will  the  American 
spirit,  so  much  spoken  oty  repel  an  invading 
enemy,  or  enable  you  to  obtain  an  advantageous 
peace  f    Manufiaotures  and  military  stores  may 
•ilord  relief  to  a  coontry  exposed :  have  we 
^JhiM  at  preaentt    Attempts  nave  been  made 
^^UiftTe  taeae  hen.    If  we  shall  be  separated 


from  the  Union,  shall  our  chance  of  havinff 
these  be  greater?  Or,  will  not  the  want  of 
these  be  more  deplorable  ?  We  shall  be  told  of 
the  exertions  of  Virginia,  under  the  confedera- 
tion— ^her  achievements,  when  she  had  no  com- 
merce. These,  sir,  were  necessaiy  for  her 
inmiediate  safety ;  nor  woidd  these  have  avdled, 
without  the  aid  of  the  other  States.  Those 
States,  then  our  friends,  brothers  and  support- 
ers, will,  if  disunited  from  us,  be  our  bitterest 
enemies. 

K  then,  sir,  Virgpnis,  from  her  situation,  is 
not  inaccessible,  or  invulnerable,  let  us  conrider 
if  she  be  protected,  by  having  no  cause  to  fear 
from  other  nations:  has  she  no  cause  to  fear! 
Ton  will  have  cause  to  fear,  as  a  nation,  if  dis- 
united; you  will  not  only  have  this  cause  to 
fear  from  yourselves,  from  that  species  of  pop- 
ulation I  have  before  mentioned,  and  your  once 
sister  States^  but  from  the  arms  of  other  na- 
tions. Have  you  no  cause  of  fear  from  Spain, 
whose  dominions  border  on  your  country? 
Every  nation,  every  people,  in  our  circum- 
stances, have  always  had  abundant  cause  to 
fear.  Let  us  see  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  France:  let  us  suppose  Virginia  separated 
from  the  other  States :  as  part  of  the  former 
confederated  States,  she  will  owe  France  a  very 
considerable  sum — France  will  be  as  magnani- 
mous as  ever.  France,  by  the  law  of  nations, 
will  have  a  right  to  demand  the  whole  of  her, 
or  of  the  others.  If  France  were  to  demand  it^ 
what  would  become  of  the  property  of  Amer- 
ica? Could  she  not  destroy  what  littie  com- 
merce we  have?  Could  she  not  seize  our  ships, 
and  carry  havoc  and  destruction  before  her  on 
our  shores?  The  most  lamentable  desolation 
would  take  place.  We  owe  a  debt  to  Spdn 
also ;  do  we  expect  indulgence  from  that  quar- 
ter ?  That  nation  has  a  right  to  demand  the 
debt  due  to  it,  and  power  to  enforce  that  right. 
Will  the  Dutch  be  silent  about  the  debt  due  to 
them  ?  Is  there  any  one  pretension,  that  any 
of  these  nations  will  be  patient?  The  debts 
due  the  British  are  also  very  considerable: 
these  debts  have  been  withheld  contrary  to 
treaty:  if  Great  Britain  will  demand  the  pay- 
ment of  these  debts  peremptorily,  what  will 
be.  the  consequence  ?  Can  we  pay  them  if  de- 
manded? Will  no  danger  result  from  a  refusal? 
Will  the  British  nation  suffer  their  subjects  to 
be  stripped  of  their  property?  Is  not  that 
nation  amply  able  to  do  its  subjects  justice  ? 
Will  the  resentment  of  that  powenul  and  super- 
cilious nation  sleep  for  ever?  If  we  become 
one,  solo  nation,  uniting  witii  our  sister  States, 
our  means  of  defence  will  be  greater ;  the  in- 
dulgence for  the  payment  of  those  debts  will  be 
greater,  and  the  danger  of  an  attack  less  proba- 
ble. Moreover,  vast  quantities  of  lands  have 
been  sold,  by  citizens  of  this  country,  to  Euro- 
peans, and  tiiese  lands  cannot  be  found.  Will 
this  fraud  be  countenanood  or  endured?  Among 
so  many  causes  of  danger,  shall  we  be  secure, 
separated  from  our  sister  States?  Weakness 
itseUI  dr,  will  invite  some  attack  upon  your 
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ooimtiT.  Contemplate  our  titOAtion  deliberate- 
ly, and  eonanlt  history:  it  will  inform  you, 
that  people  in  onr  oircomatancee  have  ever 
been  attacked,  and  soooessfiilly :  open  any  paoe, 
and  yon  will  there  find  onr  danger  troly  de- 
pleted. If  each  a  people  had  any  thing,  was  it 
not  taken?  The  fate  which  will  befall  us,  I 
fear,  or,  will  be,  that  we  shall  be  made  a  par- 
tition ot  How  will  these,  onr  troubles,  be  re- 
moved t  Can  we  have  any  dependence  on 
oommercet  Can  we  make  any  o(nnpQtation 
on  this  sabjectf  Where  will  onr  flag  appear? 
80  high  is  the  spirit  of  commercial  nationia,  that 
they  will  spend  five  times  the  value  of  the 
ol^t,  to  emude  their  rivals  from  a  i>articipa- 
tion  in  oommerdal  profits:  they  seldom  regard 
any  expenses.  If  we  should  be  divided  from 
the  rest  of  the  States,  upon  what  footing  would 
our  navigation  in  the  Mississippi  be  ?  What 
woold  be  the  probable  conduct  of  France  and 
Spain  f  Every  genUeman  may  imagine,  in  his 
own  mind,  the  natural  consequences.  To  these 
ecmsiderations,  I  might  add  many  others  of  a 
almihu*  nature.  Were  I  to  say,  that  the  bound- 
ary between  us  and  North  Carolina  is  not  yet 
aettled,  I  should  be  told  that  Virginia  and  tliat 
State  go  together.  But  what,  sir,  will  be  the 
consequence  of  the  dispute  that  may  arise  be- 
tween us  and  Maryland,  on  the  subject  of  Poto- 
mac river?  It  is  thought,  .Virginia  has  a  right 
to  an  e^ual  navigation  with  them  in  that  river. 
If  ever  it  should  be  decided  on  grounds  of  prior 
right,  their  charter  will  inevitably  determine  it 
in  their  favor.  The  country  called  the  North- 
em  Neck,  will  probably  be  severed  from  Vir- 
ginia. There  is  not  a  doubt  but  Uie  inhabit- 
ants of  that  part  will  annex  themselves  to 
Maryland,  if  Virginia  refuse  to  accede  to  the 
Union.  The  recent  example  of  those  regula- 
tions lately  made  respecting  that  territory,  will 
illustrate  that  probability.  Virginia  will  also 
be  in  danger  of  a  conflict  with  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  subject  of  boundaries.  I  know  that 
some  gentlemen  are  thoroughly  persuaded,  that 
we  have  a  right  to  those  disputed  boundaries : 
if  we  have  such  a  right,  I  know  not  where  it  is 
to  be  found. 

Are  ire  not  borderers  on  States  that  will  be 
separated  from  us?  Call  to  mind  the  history 
of  every  part  of  the  world,  where  nations  have 
bordered  on  one  anoUier,  and  consider  the  con- 
sequences of  our  separation  from  tiie  Union. 
Peruse  those  histories,  and  you  find  such  coun- 
tries to  have  ever  been  almost  a  perpetual 
scene  of  bloodshed  and  slaughter.  The  inhab- 
itanta  of  one  escaping  from  punishment  into  tiie 
other,  protection  sriven  them,  consequent  pur- 
suit, robbery,  crudty,  and  murder.  A  numer- 
ous standing  army,  that  dangerous  expedient, 
would  be  necessary,  but  not  sufficient  for  the 
defence  of  such  borders.  Every  gentleman 
will  amplify  the  scene  in  his  own  miim.  If  you 
wish  to  know  the  extent  of  such  a  scene,  look 
at  the  history  ai  England  and  Scotibuid  before 
the  union;  yon  will  see  their  borderers  con- 
committing  depredations  and  cruelties, 


of  the  most  calamitous  and  deplorable  nature^ 
on  one  another. 

Mr.  Chairman,  were  we  struck  off  from  the 
Union,  and  disputes  of  the  back  lands  should  be 
renewed,  which  are  of  the  most  alarming  na- 
ture, and  which  must  produce  uncommon  mis- 
chiefs, can  you  inform  me  how  this  great  sub- 
ject would  be  settied  ?  Virginia  has  a  large 
unsettied  country;  she  has,  at  last,  quieted  it; 
but  there  are  great  doubts  whether  she  has 
taken  the  best  way  to  effect  it  If  she  has  not, 
disagreeable  consequences  may  ensue.  I  have 
before  hinted  at  some  other  causes  of  quarrel 
between  the  other  States  and  us;  particularly 
the  hatred  that  would  be  generated  by  com- 
mercial competition.  I  will  only  add,  on  that 
subject,  that  controversies  may  arise  concern- 
ing the  fisheries,  which  must  terminate  in  wars. 
Pi^^r  money  may  also  be  an  additional  source 
of  disputes.  Rhode  Island  has  been  in  one 
continued  train  of  opposition  to  national  duties 
and  integrity ;  they  have  defrauded  their  cred- 
itors by  their  paper  money.  Other  States  have 
also  had  emissions  of  paper  money,  to  tiie  ruin 
of  credit  and  commerce.  May  not  Virginia,  at 
a  future  day,  also  recur  to  the  same  expedient? 
Has  Virginia  no  affection  for  paper  money,  or 
disposition  to  violate  contracts?  I  fear  she  is 
as  fond  of  these  measures  as  most  other  States 
in  the  Union.  The  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
States  would  be  affected  by  the  depreciation  of 
paper  money,  which  would  assuredly  produce 
a  dispute  with  those  States.  This  danger  is 
taken  away  by  the  present  constitution^  as  it 
provides  **That  no  State  shall  emit  bills  of 
credit.^^  Maryland  has  counteracted  the  policy 
of  this  State  frequentiy,  and  may  be  meditating 
examples  of  this  kind  again.  Befi>r6  the  revo- 
lution there  was  a  conte.«t  nbo;ir  tho>>e  back 
lands,  in  which- even  governmeut  was  a  party; 
it  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  war.  Pennsylvania 
was  ready  to  enter  into  a  war  with  us  for  the 
disputed  lands  near  the  boundaries,  and  nothing 
but  the  superior  prudence  of  the  man  who  was 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Virginia  could  have 
prevented  it. 

I  beg  leave  to  remind  you  of  the  strength  of 
Massachusetts  and  other  States  to  the  north, 
and  what  would  their  conduct  be  to  us  if  dis- 
united from  them?  In  case  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween us  and  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania,  they 
would  be  aided  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
more  northern  States;  in  short,  by  that  of  all 
the  adopting  States.  For  these  reasons,  I  con- 
ceive, that  if  Virginia  supposes  she  has  no  cause 
of  apprehension,  she  will  find  herself  in  a  fatal 
error.  Suppose  tiie  American  spirit  in  the  full- 
est vigor  in  Virginia;  what  military  prepara- 
tions and  exertions  is  she  capable  of  making? 
The  other  States  have  upwuds  of  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms;  this  will  be  a  good  army,  or  they 
can  very  easily  raise  a  good  army  out  of  so 
great  a  number.  Omr  muitia  amounts  to  fifty 
tiiousand;  even  stretching  it  to  the  improbable 
amount  (urged  by  some)  of  sixty  thousand;  in 
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ra<K»  of  an  attack,  what  defence  can  we  make? 
W  ho  ari^  militia  i  Can  we  depend  solely  upon 
thoNO  Y  I  will  |>ay  the  last  tribute  of  gratitude 
to  tho  militia  of  my  country;  they  performed 
M»iiio  of  tho  iiK^t  ^lant  feata  during  the  last 
war,  and  Hi'teil  as  nobly  as  men  inured  to  other 
av«H*Htions  ixmld  be  expected  to  do;  but,  sir,  it 
U  daii^'iMUtt  to  look  to  them  as  oar  sole  pro- 
tootiUH.  Old  ever  militia  defend  a  country? 
'rho!H«  of  rcunsylvania  were  said  to  differ  very 
litilo  tV%»iii  rviruluns  yet  these,  sir,  were  insuffi- 
iMont  for  tho  defence  of  that  8tate.  The  militia 
of  our  roimtry  will  be  wanted  for  agriculture; 
oil  thin  iiohlvst  of  arts  depends  the  Tirtue  and 
tho  vrry  oxiHtence  of  «  country;  if  it  be  ne- 
gloi-.ti'il,  ovory  thing  else  must  be  in  a  state  of 
mill  iiiul  (loouy.  It  must  be  neglected  if  those 
IiiuiiIh  which  ought  to  attend  to  it  are  occasion- 
ally i-iiUi'd  forth  on  military  expeditions. 
hiiiiH\  iiIho,  will  be  necessary  for  manufactures, 
and  tliohit  inochanio  arts  which  are  necessary 
for  tliu  aid  of  the  farmer  and  planter.  If  we 
hnd  iiit>ri  HufUcient  in  number  to  defend  our- 
Bi^lvcH,  it  could  not  avail  without  other  requi- 
nitfri.  Wo  iiiuBt  have  a  navy,  to  be  supported 
ill  time  of  ])cncc  as  well  as  war,  to  guard  our 
coiiHtri  and  defend  us  against  invasions.  The 
iiiinoHHihility  of  building  and  equipping  a  fleet,  in 
a  Miiort  time,  constitutes  the  necessity  of  having 
a  cortain  number  of  ships  of  war  always  ready 
in  time  of  peace.  The  maintaining  a  navy  will 
riM{uire  money;  and  where,  sir,  can  we  get 
moni'V  for  thiH  and  other  purposes?  How 
shall  we  raise  it  ?  Review  the  enormity  of  the 
debts  due  by  tliis  country ;  the  amount  of  debt 
Wo  (»wc  to  the  continent  for  bills  of  credit, 
rating  at  forty  for  one,  will  amount  to  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  There 
\a  als4.»  due  the  continent  the  balance  of  requisi- 
tions due  by  us,  and,  in  addition  to  this  pro- 
]Ktrtion  of  the  old  continental  debt,  there  are 
the  forei^m.  domestic.  State,  military,  and  loan- 
(tttice  debts,  to  which,  when  you  add  the  British 
debt,  whore  is  the  possibility  of  finding  money 
to  raise  an  army  or  navy?  Review  then  your 
real  ability.  Shall  we  recur  to  loans?  Nothing 
can  be  more  impolitic ;  they  Impoverish  a  na- 
tion; we,  sir,  have  nothing  to  repay  them; 
nor,  sir,  ran  we  procure  them.  Our  numbers 
are  daily  inrreasing  by  emigration;  but  this, 
sir,  will  not  relieve  us,  when  our  credit  is  gone, 
and  it  is  imp(»ssible  to  borrow  money.  If  the 
iin]K)sts  and  duties  in  Virginia,  even  on  the 
]»resent  fiH>tiiig,  be  very  unproductive,  and  not 
etjual  to  our  necessities,  what  would  they  be  if 
we  were  se|uirated  from  the  Union?  From  the 
fintt  of  September  to  the  first  of  June,  the 
amount  put  into  the  treasury  is  only  fifty-nine 
thousand  pounds,  or  a  little  more.  But,  sir,  if 
smuggling  be  introduced  in  consequence  of  hish 
duties,  or  otherwise,  and  the  Potomac  should 
be  Umi,  what  hope  is  there  of  getting  money 
from  these? 
Shall  we  be  asked  if  the  impost  would  be 
nd  b^  the  Unlonf  I  anawer  that  It  will 
Orittl  being  reitorad  and  oonfidence  dH- 


fused  in  t&e  country,  mercfaanta  and  men  of 
wealth  will  be  induced  to  come  among  uaj 
emigration  will  increase,  and  eommeroe  will 
flourish;  the  impost  will  therefore  be  more 
sure  and  productive.  Under  these  circnmatan- 
ces,  can  you  find  men  to  defend  you?  If  not 
men.  where  can  you  have  a  navy?  It  Is  an 
old  observation,  that  be  who  oommanda  at  see 
will  command  the  land ;  and  it  is  Justified  by 
modem  experience  in  war.  The  aea  can  only 
be  commanded  by  commercial  nations.  The 
United  States  have  every  meana,  by  nature,  to 
enable  them  to  distribute  supplies  mutually 
among  one  another,  to  supply  c^er  nations 
with  many  artidea,  and  to  carry  for  other  n^ 
tions.  Our  commerce  would  not  be  kindly  re- 
ceived by  foreigners,  if  transacted  aolelv  bj 
ourselves,  as  it  is  the  spirit  of  commercial  na- 
tions to  engross,  as  much  as  possible,  the  carry- 
ing trade ;  this  makes  it  necessary  to  defend 
our  commerce;  but  how  shall  we  encompaaa 
this  end?  England  has  arisen  to  the  greatest 
height,  in  modem  times  by  her  navigation  act 
and  other  excellent  regulations.  The  same 
means  would  produce  the  same  effects.  We 
have  inland  naWgation.  Our  last  exports  ^d 
not  exceed  one  million  of  pounds.  Our  export 
trade  is  entirely  in  the  Lands  of  foreignera. 
We  have  no  manufactures ;  depend  for  supplies 
on  other  nations,  and  so  far  are  we  from  having 
any  carrying  trade,  that,  as  I  have  already 
said,  our  exports  are  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
Besides  the  profit  that  might  be  made  by  onr 
natural  materials,  much  greater  gains  would 
accme  from  their  being  first  wrought  before 
they  were  exported.  England  has  reaped  im- 
mense profits  by  this ;  nay,  even  by  purchasing 
and  working  up  those  materials  which  her 
countr}'  did  not  afibrd;  her  success  in  com- 
merce is  generally  ascribed  to  her  navigation 
act.  Virginia  would  not,  encumbered  as  she 
is,  agree  to  have  such  an  act  Thus,  for  the 
want  of  a  navy,  are  we  deprived  of  the  multi- 
farious advantages  of  our  natural  situation ;  nor 
is  it  possible,  that  if  the  Union  is  dissolved,  we 
ever  should  have  a  navy  suflScient  either  for  our 
defence  or  the  extension  of  our  trade.  I  beg 
gentlemen  to  consider  these  two  things— onr 
inabilitv  to  raise  and  man  a  navr,  and  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union. 

I  will  close  this  catalogue  of  the  evOs  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  by  recalling  to  your 
mind  what  passed  in  the  year  1781.  Such  was 
the  situation  of  our  affairs  then,  that  the  pow- 
ers of  a  dictator  were  given  to  the  commander- 
in-chief  to  save  us  from  destraction.  Thii 
shows  the  situation  of  the  country  to  have  been 
such  as  made  it  ready  to  embrace  an  actual  dic- 
tator. At  some  future  period,  will  not  our  dia- 
tretses  impel  us  to  do  what  the  Dutch  have 
done^throw  all  power  into  the  hands  of  a 
stadtholder?  How  infinitely  more  wise  and 
eligible,  than  this  desperate  alternative,  is  an 
union  with  our  American  brethren?  I  fed 
myself  so  abhorrent  to  any  thing  that  will  die- 
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§6tw%  oat  TJni<Hi,  that  I  oannot  preTiil  with  my- 
tdf  to  anent  to  it  direotlj  or  indirectlj.  If 
tlM  VtAfm  is  to  be  diBsolyed,  what -step  ii  to  be 
takeot  Shall  we  form  a  partial  oonfoderaoj; 
or,  k  it  expected  that  we  anaU  saooeasfbllj  ^>- 
rij  to  foitngn  allianoe  for  military  aid?  This 
last  meamre,  rir,  has  mined  almost  every  na- 
tion that  has  used  it ;  so  dreadfol  an  example 
oog^t  to  be  most  oantloosljr  aToided;  for  sel- 
dom has  a  natioii  recnrred  to  the  expedient  of 
iofreign  ancecNr,  without  being  nltimately  orosh- 
•d  by  that  socoor.  We  may  lose  our  liberty 
and  independenoe  by  this  ii^udicions  scheme 
of  poU^.  Admitting  it  to  be  a  scheme  re- 
late with  sifofy,  what  nation  shall  we  solicit — 
Fimnoet  She  will  disdain  a  connection  with  a 
people  in  our  predicament.  I  would  trost  every 
iMDg  to  the  magnanimity  of  that  nation,  bat 
aha  would  despise  a  people  who  had,  like  ns,  so 

arodendy  separated  from  their  brethren; 
f  sir,  were  she  to  accede  to  our  proposal,  with 
whal  »oili|^  oonld  she  become  mistress  of  oar 
eoontvy.  To  what  nation,  then,  shall  we  ap- 
p^— to  Great  Britain?  Nobody  has  as  vet 
trusted  that  idea.  An  application  to  any  other 
mnat  be  either  froitless  or  dangeroas ;  to  Uiose 
who  advocate  local  confederacies,  and  at  the 
aame  time  preach  np  for  repablican  liberty.  I 
answer,  tiiat  their  condact  is  inconsistent;  tne 
defonoe  of  snch  partial  confederacies  will  re- 
ooire  snch  a  degree  of  force  and  expense  as  will 
aestroy  every  foatare  of  repnblicanism.  Give 
me  leave  to  say,  that  I  see  naogfat  but  destrac- 
lion  in  a  local  confederacy.  With  what  State 
can  we  confederate  but  North  Carolina — North 
Cbrc^na,  sitoated  worse  than  oarselves  ?  Con- 
nit  yonr  own  reason:  I  beseech  gentlemen 
most  seriously  to  reflect  on  the  consequences 
of  such  a  confederacy ;  I  beseech  them  to  con- 
sider, whether  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
boUi  oppressed  with  debts  and  slaves,  can  de- 
ted  thmselves  externally,  or  make  tiieir  peo- 
ple happy  internally.  North  Carolina  having 
BO  strength  but  militia,  and  Virginia  in  the 
•ame  situation,  will  make,  I  fear,  but  a  despi- 
cable figure  in  history.  Thus,  sir,  I  hope  that 
I  have  satisfied  you  that  we  are  unsafe  wiUiout 
an  unioD,  and  that  in  union  alone  safety  con- 


I  come  now,  sir,  to  the  great  inquiry,  whether 
the  confederation  be  su^  a  government  as  we 
oogfai  to  continue  nader ;  whether  it  be  such  a 
ffovemmenC  as  can  secure  the  felicity  of  any 
free  people.  Did  I  believe  the  confederation 
was  a  good  tfuwad,  which  might  be  broken 
withoQt  destroying  its  utility  entirely,  I  might 
be  induced  to  concur  in  putting  it  together ; 
bat  I  am  so  thoronghly  convinced  of  its  inca- 
pacity to  be  mendM  or  spliced,  that  I  would 
sooner  reour  to  any  other  expedient 

When  I  q>oke  last^  I  endeavored  to  express 
my  sentimrats  concming  that  system,  and  to 
apologias  (If  an  uiology  was  necessary)  for 
toe  eondnct  of  its  framera— that  it  was  hastily 
devised,  toenaUe  us  to  repel  a  poifcrfol  enemy 
the  aolfieet  was  noveli  tfid  Uiat  its  inef- 


ficaoy  was  not  discovered,  till  requisitions  came 
to  be  made  by  Coamss.  In  the  then  situation 
of  America,  a  speedy  remedy  was  necessary  to 
ward  off  the  danger,  and  this  sufficiently  an- 
swered that  purpose;  but  so  univenuilly  is  its 
imbecility  now  known,  that  it  is  almost  useless 
for  me  to  exhibit  it  at  this  time.  Has  not  Vir- 
ginia, as  well  as  every  other  State,  acknowl- 
edged its  debility,  by  sending  delegates  to  the 
general  convention?  The  confederation  is,  of 
all  things,  the  most  unsafe,  not  only  to  trust  to, 
in  its  present  form,  but  even  to  amend.  The 
object  of  a  federal  govenftnent  is  to  remedy 
and  strengthen  the  weakness  of  its  individual 
branches ;  whether  that  weakness  arises  from 
situation,  or  any  other  external  cause.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  is  it  not  a  miracle  that  tlie 
confederation  carried  us  through  the  last  war  ? 
It  was  our  unanimity,  sir,  that  carried  ua 
through  it.  That  system  was  not  ultimately 
concluded  till  the  year  1781 — althongh  the 
greatest  exertions  were  made  before  that  time. 
Then  came  requisitions  of  men  and  money ;  its 
defects  then  were  immediately  discovered ;  tiie 
quotas  of  men  were  readily  sent — ^not  so  those 
of  money.  One  State  feigned  inability,  another 
would  not  comply  till  the  rest  did,  and  varioua 
excuses  were  offered ;  so  that  no  money  was 
sent  into  the  treasury — not  a  requisition  was 
folly  complied  with.  Loans  were  the  next 
measure  lallen  npon :  npwards  of  eighty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  wanting,  besides  the  emis- 
sions of  dollars,  forty  for  one.  These  things 
show  the  impossibility  of  relying  on  requisi- 
tions. [Here  Mr.  Randolph  enumerated  the 
different  delinquencies  of  different  States,  and 
the  consequent  distresses  of  Congress.]  If  the 
American  spirit  is  to  be  depended  upon,  I 
call  him  to  awake,  to  see  how  his  Americana 
have  been  disgraced :  but  I  have  no  hopes  that 
things  will  be  better  hereafter.  I  fully  expect 
things  will  be  as  they  have  been,  and  that  the 
same  derangements  will  produce  similar  mis- 
carriages. Will  the  American  spirit  produce 
money  or  credit,  unless  we  alter  our  system  t 
Aire  we  not  in  a  contemptible  situation — are  we 
not  the  jest  of  other  nations? 

But  it  is  insinuated,  by  the  honorable  gentle- 
man, that  we  want  to  be  a  grand,  spkncBd  and 
magnificent  people :  we  wiw  not  to  become  so. 
The  magnificence  of  a  royal  court  is  not  our 
object  We  want  government,  sir — a  govern- 
ment that  will  have  stability,  and  give  us  secu- 
rity ;  for  our  present  government  is  destitute  of 
the  one,  and  mci^ble  of  producing  the  other. 
It  cannot  perhaps,  with  propriety,  be  denomi- 
nated a  government — ^being  void  of  that  energy 
requisite  to  enforce  its  sanctions.  I  wish  my 
country  not  to  be  contemptible  in  the  eyes  <h 
foreign  nations.  A  well  regulated  c(nnmunity 
is'always  respected.  It  is  the  internal  situa- 
tion, the  defects  of  government,  that  attract 
foreign  contempt — ^that  contempt,  sir,  is  too 
often  followed  by  subjugation.  Advert  to  the 
contemptuous  manner  in  which  a  shrewd  poli- 
tician ^teaka  of  our  government.    [Here  Mr. 
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K^ituloIpU  (uucoU  .ipikJiMHc«  frvm  Lord  Sheffield, 
ilio  purpor?  ot'  w'«.ch  w:kk  liuit  Great  Britain 
uM^lit  vM;;»-v>>8i.  our  ir»J«  i,>n  her  own  tenns: 

I I  Kit  I !  t  o  :  m  Svi ! '.  c  *  aud  ineffieacj  of  our  gene- 
rill  »;\'w«nrrfcnr  H<r^  *uch,  that  it  was  impos- 
»jMo  VIC  ^^•i^iJ  v\'i»»icnii't  her  policy,  however 
n^iJ  v>s-  luilvral  towartis  us  ner  commeroial 
i\X"l»iii\*t"*  mi^hi  W,\  Reflect  but  a  moment 
on  »«in  N'lujiiion.  IVie*  it  not  invite  real  hos- 
\\\u\  f  llto  ooiiduot  of  the  British  ministry  to 
Ms  !'•  nu'  iirtiural  etfcotof  our  unner>'ed  govem- 
iiivnt.  i\»iiHidor  the  I'omniercial  regulations  be- 
l%iwit  11^  Htul  Marvland.  Is  it  not  known  to 
isvtiiioiiu-it  I  hilt  thiH  State  and  that  have  been 
iiiuktiih'  r\pri!«HU  on  each  other,  to  obviate  a 
io|u'iitiiiii  ot*  whirh,  in  some  degree,  these  reg- 
uliiiuiii-i  liuvo  liiH'ii  made?  Can  we  not  see 
nciii  lliii  1  inuiiiHtanre,  the  jealousy,  rivalship 
Hiiil  hutird  tiiiit  wduld  KuhHiHt  between  them, 
lit  nimt  I  Mm  HtatM  wiut  out  (tf  the  Union?  They 
iti«i  iiii|uirtiiiK  Sta^i•^s  and  imi>orting  States  will 
itviM  lilt  i'niii|irlitorrt  and  rivals.  Rhode  Island 
uiiil  ( 'oiiiirrtiriil  hiive  hcon  On  the  point  of  war, 
Mil  I  till  nnhJtM-t  of*  thfir  \m\fiir  money — Congress 
ilhl  mil  iittriiipt.  to  interpose.  When  Massachu- 
M^iin  will  iliMtri-NM'd  hf  the  late  insurrection, 
( 'iiiit.'rrii  miild  nut  rehovo  her.  Who  headed 
Hull  iiiMiircftinii?  Kerollect  the  fiu*ility  with 
uliii  li  it  wiiH  raisi'd,  and  the  very  little  ability 
<il  I  lilt  rin^'li-mlcr,  and  you  cannot  but  deplore 
I  tin  I'vttvnio  deliility  of  our  merely  nominal 
|iii\rriinifiit  ;  wo  arc  too  desjuoable  to  be  re- 
fill n  In  I  liv  foreign  nations.  The  defects  of  the 
iiinri-ilfrution  consisted  principally  in  tlie  want 
III'  |niwoi'.  It  had  nominally  powers — powers 
nil  iitiiii-r,  wliirh  it  could  not  use.     The  }K>wer 

III  iiiakin;r  poatv  and  war  is  expressly  delejrated 
III  I'lHij.'iv*?*;  yet  the  i»ower  of  granting  pass- 
piirt-^,  ilmu^'li  within  that  of  making  peace  and 
Mill,  \\a-«  considered  by  Virginia  as  belonging 
tii  1 1 1' I'M  If.  Without  adeqimte  {Miwers,  vested 
ill  Cnii^'ri'SN,  .-Nnu'riea  cannot  l>e  respectable  in 
till-  i\  i>s  tit'  other  nations.  C(»ngress,  sir,  ought 
tii  I  ill  I'lillv  ve.stcd  with  ])Ower  to  su])port  the 
t  !iiiiiii,  |iidteet.  the  interest  of  the  Unite<l  States, 
iiiiiiiitiiiii  their  conunerce,  and  defend  them 
tiiiiii  ixtrriiiil  invasions  and  insults,  and  inter- 
nal iiiMiii'cctions;  to  maintain  justice,  and  pro- 
liinii  hiiiiiioiiy  and  public  tranquillity  among 
ilir  hliili-s.  A  government  not  vested  with 
llii:*ii  piiwi-rs,  will  ever  lie  found  unable  to 
iimki*  11.1  happy  or  res] tect able :  how  far  the 
iiiiilrilrniiiiMi  Im  ditlerent  fmm  such  a  govern- 
nil  III,  in  known  to  all  America.  Instead  of  be- 
lii|i  III  ill'  to  ehi-riNh  and  protect  the  States,  it 
I  Ilia  liteii  tin  able  to  defend  itself  against  the 
iiiinoiirliiiifntH  mode  upon  it  by  tlie  States: 
uviirjf  one  of  tlieni  has  conspired  against  it — 
Virginia  AH  iniieh  as  any.  This  fact  could  be 
proved  by  re te renin)  to  actual  history.    I  might 

aiiiitti  the  olmervations  of  an  able  modem  au- 
liur,  (not  because  ho  is  decorated  with  the 
Mnia  of  autlior,  but  Itecauae  his  Bentimenta  are 
^^■WA  frum  human  nature,)  to  prove  the  dan- 
^BHKlhnpcdloy  of  wltliholdingncocflsary  powers 

W     ^TlhagriM;  hat  I  ihall  aft  thia  time  fatigue 


the  House  as  little  as  possible.  What  are  the 
powers  of  Congress?  They  have  full  authority 
to  recommend  what  they  please.  This  recom- 
mendatory power  reduces  them  to  the  condi- 
tion of  poor  supplicants.  Consider  the  digni- 
fied language  of  the  members  of  the  American 
Congress— jfay  it  please  your  high  mighti- 
nesses, of  Virginia,  to  pay  your  just,  propor- 
tionate quota  of  our  national  debt :  we  hnmblj 
supplicate  that  it  may  please  yon  to  comply 
with  your  federal  duties  I  We  implore,  we  beg 
your  obedience  I  Is  not  this,  sir,  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  powers  of  Congress?  Tneir 
operations  are  of  no  validity,  when  counteract- 
ed by  the  States.  Their  authority  to  recom- 
mend is  a  mere  mockery  of  government. 

But  the  amendability  of  the  confederation 
seems  to  have  great  weight  on  the  minds  of 
some  gentlemen.  To  what  point  will  the 
amendments  go?  What  part  makes  the  most 
important  figure?  What  part  deserves  to  be 
retained  ?  In  it  one  body  has  the  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial  powers:  but  the  want  oi 
efficient  i>owers  has  prevented  the  dangers 
naturally  conse({uent  on  the  union  of  these.  Is 
this  union  consistent  with  an  augmentation  of 
their  i>ower?  Will  you  then  amend  it,  by 
taking  away  one  of  these  three  powers?  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  you  only  vested  it  with  the 
legislative  and  executive  powers,  without  any 
control  on  the  judiciary,  what  must  be  the 
result?  Are  we  not  taught  by  reason,  expe- 
rience and  governmental  history,  tliat  tyranny 
is  the  natural  and  certain  consequence  of  unit- 
ing these  two  powers,  or  the  legislative  and 
judicial  powers,  exclusively,  in  the  same  body! 
If  any  one  denies  it,  I  shall  pass  by  him,  as  an 
infidel  not  to  be  reclaimed.  Wherever  any  two 
of  these  three  (N)wers  are  vested  in  one  single 
body,  they  must  at  one  time  or  other,  termi- 
nate in  the  destruction  of  liberty.  In  tlie  most 
important  cases,  the  assent  of  nine  States  is 
necessary  to  pass  a  law :  this  is  too  great  a  re- 
striction, and  whatever  good  conseauences  it 
may  in  some  cases  produce,  yet  it  will  prevent 
energy  in  many  other  cases;  it  .will  prevent 
energy,  which  is  most  necessary  on  some  emer- 
gencies, even  in  cases  wherein  tlie  existence  of 
the  conmninity  de])ends  on  vigor  and  expedi- 
tion. It  is  incom])atible  with  that  secrecy 
which  is  the  life  of  execution  and  dispatch. 
Did  ever  thirty  or  forty  men  retain  a  secret? 
Without  secrecy,  no  government  can  carry  on 
lis  operations,  on  great  occasions :  this  b  what 
gives  that  superiority  in  action  to  the  government 
of  one.  If  anytliing  were  wanting  to  complete 
tliis  farce,  it  would  be,  that  a  resolution  or  the 
assemblv  of  Virginia,  and  the  other  legislatures, 
should  be  necessary  to  confirm  and  render  of 
any  validity,  the  congressional  acts:  this  would 
openly  discover  the  debility  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment to  all  the  world.  But,  in  fact,  its  im- 
becility is  now  nearly  the  same  as  if  such  acts 
were  fi^rmally  requisite.  An  act  of  the  assem- 
bly of  Virginia,  controverting  a  resolution  of 
Congress,  would  certainly  prevaiL    I  theref(>re 
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oonehidey  that  the  confederation  is  too  defective 
to  deierve  correction.  Let  us  take  farew^  of 
it)  with  reverential  respect,  as  an  old  bene- 
Dftotor.  It  is  gone,  whetner  this  House  sajs  so, 
or  noC    It  is  ffone,  air^  by  its  own  weakness. 

I  am  afiraid  I  have  tired  the  patience  of  this 
Hooia;  bat  I  trost  yon  will  pardon  me,  as  I 
waa  urged  by  the  importonitj  oif  the  gentleman, 
in  ealluig  for  the  reasons  of  laying  the  ground- 
work ci  this  plan.  It  is  ol^jected  by  the  honor- 
abla  gentleman  over  the  way,  (Mr.  George 
Mason,)  that  a  repuUioan  government  is  im- 
praeticable  in  an  extensive  territory,  and  the 
extent  of  the  United  States  is  urged  as  a  reason 
Ibr  the  ndeoUon  of  this  constitution.  Let  us 
oooaider  the  definition  of  a  republican  govem- 
nent,  as  laid  down  by  a  man  who  is  highly 
asteemed.  Montesquieu,  so  celebrated  among 
pctitidana,  says,  **  that  a  republican  government 
M  that)  in  which  the  body,  or  only  a  part  of 
the  people,  is  possessed  of  the  supreme  power ; 

•  monarehical,  that  in  which  a  single  person 
govema,  by  fixed  and  established  laws ;  a  des- 
potic government,  that  in  which  a  single  per- 
000,  without  law  and  without  rule,  directs 
•very  thing,  by  his  own  will  and  cM)rice.  Thb 
anthor  has  not  distinguished  a  republican  gov- 
amment  fh>m  a  moniuxihy,  by  the  extent  of  its 
boondaries,  but  by  the  nature  of  its  principles. 
He,  in  another  place,  contradistinguishes  it,  as 

•  government  of  laws,  in  opposition  to  others, 
which  he  denominates  a  ^vernment  of  men. 
The  empire,  or  government  of  laws,  according 
to  that  phrase,  is  that  in  which  the  laws  are 
made  with  the  free  will  of  the  people ;  hence 
then,  if  laws  be  made  by  the  assent  of  the  peo- 

SB,  the  government  may  be  deemed  free. 
hen  laws  are  made  with  integrity,  and  eze- 
ooted  with  wisdom,  the  (question  is,  whether  a 
flreat  extent  of  country  will  tend  to  abridge  the 
abertj  of  the  people.  If  defensive  force  be 
neoeasary,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  coun- 
try, I  conceive  that,  in  a  Judiciously  constructed 
goremment,  be  the  country  ever  so  exteuMve, 
ita  inhabitants  will  be  proportionably  numerous, 
and  able  to  defend  it  Extent  of  country,  in 
my  conception,  on^^t  to  be  no  bar  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  good  government  No  extent  on  earUi 
aeema  to  me  too  great,  provided  the  laws  be 
wisely  made  and  executed.  The  principles  of 
representation  and  responsibility  may  pervade 
a  largB^  as  well  as  a  small  territory :  and  ty- 
ranny is  as  easily  introduced  into  a  small,  as 
into  a  large  disdriot  If  it  be  answered,  that 
aome  of  the  most  illnstrions  and  distinguished 
anthora  are  of  a  ccmtraiy  opinion,  I  reply,  that 


authority  has  no  weight  with  me,  till  I  am  con- 
vincedT— that  ^^^  ^^®  dignity  of  names,  but  the 
force  of  reasoning,  gains  my  assent 

I  intended  to  have  shown  the  nature  of  the 
powers  which  ought  to  have  been  given  to  the 
general  government,  and  the  reason  of  invest- 
ing it  with  the  power  of  taxation ;  but  this 
would  require  more  time  than  my  strength;  or 
the  patience  of  the  committee,  would  now 
admit  of  I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  observa- 
tions, which  come  from  my  heart  I  have 
labored  for  the  continuance  of  the  Union — the 
rock  of  our  salvation.  I  believe  that,  ns  sure 
as  there  is  a  God  in  Heaven,  our  safety,  our 
political  happiness  and  existen<^  depend  on  the' 
union  of  the  States;  and,  that  without  this 
union,  the  people  of  this  and  the  other  States 
will  undergo  the  unspeakable  calamities  which 
discord,  faction,  turbulence,  war  and  bloodshed, 
have  produced  in  other  countries.  The  Amer- 
ican spirit  ought  to  be  mixed  with  American 
pride — ^pride  to  see  the  Union  magnificently 
triumph.  Let  that  glorious  pride,  which  once 
defied  the  British  thunder,  reanimate  you  again* 
Let  it  not  be  recorded  of  Americans,  that,  after 
having  performed  the  most  gallant  exploits, 
after  having  overcome  the  most  astonishing 
difiicultiea,  and  after  having  gained  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world  by  their  incomparable  valor 
and  policy,  they  lost  their  acquired  reputation, 
their  national  consequence  and  happiness,  by 
their  own  indbcretion.  Let  no  future  historian 
inform  posterity,  that  they  wanted  wisdom  and 
virtue  to  concur  in  any  regular,  efficient  gov- 
ernment Should  any  writer,  doomed  to  so 
disagreeable  a  task,  feel  tlie  indignation  of  an 
honest  historian,  he  would  reprehend  and  re- 
criminate our  foUy,  with  equal  severity  and 
justice.  Catch  the  present  moment^  seize  it 
with  avidity  and  eagerness,  for  it  may  be  lost, 
never  to  be  regained.  If  the  Union  be  now 
lost,  I  fear  it  wul  remain  so  for  ever.  I  believe 
gentlemen  are  sincere  in  their  opposition,  and 
actuated  by  pure  motives;  but  when  I  maturely 
weigh  the  advantages  of  the  Union,  and  dread- 
ful consequences  of  its  dissolution ;  when  I  see 
safety  on  my  right,  and  destruction  on  my  left; 
when  I  behold  respectability  and  happiness 
acquired  by  the  one,  but  annihilated  by  the 
other,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  decide  in  favor  of 
tlie  former.  I  hope  my  weakness,  from  speak- 
ing so  long,  will  apologize  for  my  leaving  this 
subject  in  so  mutilated  a  condition.  If  a  further 
explanation  be  desired,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
to  enter  into  it  more  fully  another  time. 
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SPEECH  IN  THE  TRIAL  OF  AABOH  BDBB. 


In  Maij,  1B07,  Aaron  But  wu  omdgned.  in 
the  Circait  Coort  of  the  United  States,  held  at 
BicluDoad,  Virginia,  for  treason,  in  preparing 
the  means  of  a  militnT?  expedition  sg^n«t  the 
possesnons  of  the  King  of  Bpaln,  with  whom 
the  United  SUtea  were  at  peace.*  Mr.  Ban- 
dolph,  associated  with  Mr.  Lnther  Uartin  and 
other  distingnished  lawjera,  appeared  in  Qie 
defence  of  Hr.  Barr,  and  spoke  M  follows: 

The  little  fragment  of  time  that  is  left  tor  me, 
may  it  please  7oar  Honors,  I  shall  not  abuse. 
The  day  before  jesterdar  I  informed  the  oonrt 
that  I  had  reserved  to  mjaelf  the  right  of  taOj 
answering  the  argnments  of  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side;  bot  I  forbore  to  eiercise  it,  in  con- 
■iderstion  of  tny  respect  for  Mr.  Martin.  Bat  I 
•ud,  that  if  any  thing  shoiild  be  omitted  by 
him,  I  wonld  take  the  liberty  of  addreesing  the 
court,  to  supply  the  omission.  There  is  scarcely 
any  thing  which  Mr.  Martin  has  not  noticed. 
He  has  amused  and  instructed  as;  bnt  it  is 
difficult  to  come  within  that  condition  I  hsd 
prescribed  to  myself;  and  there  are  two  or 
three  sentiments  which  1  have  much  at  heart, 
and  on  which  1  could  not  Jnstif;  to  myself  to 
remain  silenL 

I  do  not  mean  to  pass  throngb  the  long  series 
of  authorities  to  which  reference  has  l>een  bad, 
because  not  a  single  case  has  been  adduced,  by 
the  gentlemen  for  the  prosecntion,  that  has  not 
been  folly  answered,  and  its  intended  effects 
repelled.  I  shall  endeavor  to  connect  the  ob- 
servations I  am  aboutto  make  with  the  general 
gnbject  already  submitted  to  yon;  but  though 
this  cannot  be  done  vrithont  mentioning  princi- 
ples which  have  been  sufficiently  discussed,  I 
shall  avoid  repetition  as  much  as  possible,  and 
endeavor  to  place  the  subject  in  such  a  clear 

Saint  of  view  that  our  object  cannot  be  mbnn- 
erstood. 
We  have  been  charged  with  attempting  to 


A  fall  nport  of  tUi  aitnoidlui?  Mil,  wu  takaa  !■ 
d  ij  111.  T,  Cupenlar,  utd  pnbllilwd  Id  (  vols, 

~Ai  ta  'Burr')  HBBMflnej,"  ujtMi.  BsIUmi,  ■ttutaa- 
fartnuta  nun,  an  Iwtag  A*  ^im-pntU»aeJ.  In  IKS,  br 
camo  1  innddat.  Hi  •pfmni  In  tha  voMan  BUtM,  la 
tka  canraa  at  that  jear,  and  Uara  sttasiptMl  Is  mirj  Intv 
•ffict  aama  dedgu,  but  prgdHlr  of  vliot  elwiutvr  li  not 
■artaln.  Itmar  b*  that  ha  aalmlatad  on  a  war  with  Bpaln, 
sad  iDlcndsd  lo  adraaaa  Up  own  Intaraal*  jaiai  tha  rap- 
poMdapprabatloiKirtht  adnilDlitntloii,aalUnadad>d.  It 
narb*  that  ha  Istandad  topmatii  htowlf  nflfaHeo;  or 
paAafia  lo  piDBdar  New  Oileaiu ;  at  to  aam  tha  Unha  with 
Dm  aid  of  Spain,  and  tisitd  a  waatan  aaiptr* ;  pa  Aapa  ha 
IMaB^d,aaalaat  Taaort,to  alMt  a  aatUaBMSt  of  Unda  ui 
^  Iks  ▼■•Uta  Tim.  His  pnrpaaM  da  not  woar  lo  btn 
n  that  Ihar  aaa  b«  phoad  bajoad  oaa|aa- 


exclude  ftirther  testimony,  and  tbenhj  is- 
Broaching  on  the  sacred  ri^ta  trf  tlie  JnT. 
Courts  have  their  righta,  and  juries  have  ti 

But,  alt 
the  court  has  no  right  to  dictot*  the  moiKm.  ai 
the  Jury,  it  has  a  nght  to  restrain  them  wiafai 
their  proper  orbits.  They  are  brathita  in  Am 
administration  of  justice,  not  rivals  in  pcnrv; 
and  if  I  were  permitted  to  draw  an  aauogf,  I 
wonld  say  that  the  court  U  the  fatJiv  oMIm 
Judicial  family— that  both  are  ewentii]  to  ad- 
minister  Justice  according  to  law.  This  tha 
conrt  is  bound  to  enforoe,  akd  this  the  Jut;  an 
bound  to  obey. 

Why  should  they  complaint  Beeaiue,  aa^. 
gentiemen,  we  suppress  testimony.  Bow  do 
we  suppress  testimony  t  They  have  -a  anrte 
blariehe,  and  are  at  liberty  to  suppoae  eraij 
other  evidence,  except  what  they  know  dooi 
not  exist;  that  is,  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bur, 
and  that. actual  force  was  employed.  1^^ 
may,  if  they  can,  prove  every  thmg  short  « 
these  things.  Have  not  gentiemen  seUed  tbaaa 
with  great  eagerness  t  They  hare  kept  tb^ 
eyes  on  the  court,  but  alarmed  the  ears  of  tb* 
Jury.  They  have  professed  to  talk  in  the  al^ 
struct,  but  have  described,  with  a  pencil  wboM 
strokes,  dark  as  Erebus,  and  intended  dmilitnda 
and  application,  could  not  be  mistaken.  Thej 
have  thrown,  with  rhetorical  msgio,  into  taa 
cauldron  of  pubtic  opinion,  already  ovarboilinft 

Kisonous  ingredienta,  to  the  ruin  of  CokoM 
irr.  We  wage  an  unequal  war — an  individual 
against  the  wholepower  and  influence  of  tke 
United  Statea,  We  have  to  defend  oursclTea 
but  with  law  and  fact  Only  permit  u%  If  jaa 
please,  to  come  with  this  dreadful  dispari^ 
(for  thus  we  have  to  contend),  even  when 
clothed  with  the  mail  of  innocence.  W«  aak 
for  the  benefit  of  the  law.  Why  should  we  bt 
upbraided  for  asking  no  more  than  the  law  liaa 
given  us  t  That  we  must  have.  Thera  is  not 
a  power  on  earth  that  can  refnse  us  what  tba 
law  gives.  It  is  a  privilege  given  for  good  ntf 
sons  as  a  cheek  to  prevent  the  danger  of  pMS 
version  to  oppression ;  of  degeneraoy  to  tynuH 
ny.  We  have  AmdameDtal  fact  to  proeead 
upon— the  absence  of  Golond  Burr  mim  tb* 
scene  of  action.  His  absence  isaoknowledgad; 
and  if  it  were  not,  it  is  proved  by  us.  Sbaat 
question,  whether  any  facta,  whiek 

be  proved,  can  convict  him  as  a  prindpal 

in  the  treason  alleged  to  have  been  eommittad 
in  his  absence.  If  he  were  not  present  at 
Blannerhassett's  Island,  as  steted  in  this  in^ct- 
ment,  how  can  be  be  convicted  as  a  princlpall 
After  the  admission  tliat  he  was  abeent,  now 
can  they  sncoeed  I  They  cannot  add  me  lata 
to  what  relates  to  this  part  of  the  badneai. 
It  is  a  rule  that  cannot  be  oontrovertad,  that 
when   an    indispensable   poaition   oaiuot   ba 
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prowd,  the  eourt  m§j  interpoee  with  respect 
to  the  law,  and  state  its  neoessity  to  the  jury. 
Iliia  is  not  a  case  of  equiyocal  testimony,  where 
oredibllity  and  mere  weight  are  to  be  oonad- 
ared,  which  it  woold  be  improper  for  the  ooart 
to  dedde  upon.  We  ask  your  opinion  of  facts, 
ooBCMsniing  which  there  is  no  donbt  Why 
^onld  the  trial  proceed,  if  it  should  be  the 
opinion  of  the  court  that  proof  of  his  absence 
cannot  sopport  the  chai^  of  his  being  present 
m  an  actor!  Sorely  not  to  add  fiiel  to  the 
Mneral  inflammation,  which  has  already  spread 
nr  and  wide,  and  that  only  for  the  mere  pnr- 
Doae  <tf  gratiQring  any  one  man  or  set  of  men ; 
ibr  this  ccHirt  sits  not  for  the  amusement  of  the 
pqbUo  fiuuqr  <^  the  gratification  of  public  ma- 
figni^. 

But,  say  th^,  may  not  the  Jury  decide  the 
law  and  the  ftct  against  the  opinion  of  the 
ooortf  Bat  is  it  proper  to  produce  a  stmggie 
iMtween  the  court  and  Jury  f  Ought  the  Jury 
to  disrcMrd  the  opinion  of  the  court  when  it  is 
oonfosMly  correct  ?  When  the  court  tells  the 
Jury  truly,  that  the  m^tratum  does  not  exist, 
m  reqiectahle  Jury  never  did  and  never  will  find 
a  Tcraict  at  guilty. 

They  say  that  they  are  determined  to  probe 
tUs  conspiracy,  as  it  is  called,  to  the  bottom ; 
and  therefore  they  make  these  extraordinary 
eflbrts;  but  is  there  no  respect  that  counsel 
oogfat  to  have  for  their  character,  to  prevent 
thrai  frofn  pressing  on  the  Jury  doctrines  which 
they  know  to  be  illegal?  Is  there  no  respect 
due  from  the  Jury  to  the  admonition  of  the 
court?  If  irrelevant  testimony  be  to  be  ad- 
mitted, twenty  or  twenty-five  days,  or  more, 
may  be  spent  in  hearing  what  has  no  relation 
to  the  subject,  and  cannot  affect  us.  It  is  in 
▼ain,  therefore,  to  proceed.  What  ought  we 
to  expect  fitmi  the  court?  Its  authority.  K 
the  law  is  to  be  resarded^  we  have  a  right  to 
can  on  the  court  for  the  exercise  of  its  au- 
thority to  prevent  the  introduction  of  illegal 
tasfinionj 

H  indeed,  as  Kr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Wirt  said,  the 
eonseauences  of  this  interposition  of  the  c«)urt 
would  be  the  annihilation  of  the  rights  of  the 
Jury.  I  would  answer,  that  anv  incuvidual  on 
aartii  ought  to  be  sacrificed  rather  than  that  so 
great  a  danger  should  be  realized.  I  wish  not 
to  touch  so  inestimable  an  institution.  But 
there  exists  no  sneh  danger.  Why  do  we  wish 
to  have  juries?  It  is  that  men  of  our  own 
eoodition,  and  who  have  a  fSsUow-feeling  for 
VM,  should  determine  eontrovermes  and  tiy  ac- 
ensations  acainst  individuals  among  us;  so 
that  no  standing  Jurisdiction  or  permanent  tri- 
bual  is  to  be  employed  to  dictate  the  fkte  of 
any  IndividuaL  It  is  a  wise  and  humane  regu- 
btioD,  that  a  ^ury  should  thua  interpose  be- 
tween the  pnbhc  and  an  individual  For  it  is 
very  improWble  that  oppresdon  wHl  ever  take 
place  on  that  side.  All  ia  safo  while  decisions 
are  on  the  side  of  tenderness.  No  precedent 
ean  be  drawn  fhwn  all  this  to  sanction  ii\Ju8tioe 


It  is  ol^i^ted  that  Juries  would  thus  be  proa- 
trated,  and  that  the  court  might,  on  the  same 
principle,  decide  JJgftinst  the  accused.  Who 
thus  complains?  Was  it  ever  argued  that  the 
rights  of  the  Jury  and  the  safety  of  the  citizen 
were  destroyed  by  a  favorable  opinion  to  the 
accused? 

Let  a  JeflSreys  arise  and  succeed  you  on  that 
seat :  let  him  arrogate  to  himself  what  powers 
he  pleases;  let  him  encroach  on  privileges  and 
tyrannize  over  the  rights  of  Juries,  and  all 
those  who  shall  advocate  them;  yet  what  ex- 
amples would  he  take?  K  he  would  permit 
precedent  to  be  quoted  as  authority  before  him, 
would  he  take  the  exercise  of  mercy  for  hia 
example? 

When  this  JeflSreys  shall  arise  he  will  not  act 
on  precedent,  but  will  boldly  bound  over  every 
barrier  if  ho  wish  to  seize  his  victim ;  but  if  he 
were  to  follow  precedent,  he  would  never  take 
one  on  the  side  of  mercy.  He  would  pursue 
an  example  of  rigid  severity  and  cruelty. 
Would  Judge  Chase  have  been  impeached,  iC^ 
in  the  case  of  Gallender,  he  had  decided  on  the 
side  of  mercy;  if  he  had  yielded  to  the  high- 
wrouffht  pretensions  of  Gallender?  Would  he 
have  been  impeached  for  a  misdirection,  in  is- 
suing process,  had  he  directed  a  summons  to 
issue  instead  of  a  eapia$T  Sir,  it  is  a  phenome- 
non in  law  and  Judicial  proceedings,  that  the 
accused  should  suffer  now  (as  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  insist),  in  order  to  provide  se- 
curity for  persons  who  may  be  accused  here- 
after ;  that  his  rights  must  be  taken  from  him, 
in  order  that  others  may  not  lose  theirs ! 

8ir,  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  people  have 
been  taught  to  believe  that  we  mean  to  smother 
testimony.  I  have  been  told  of  it  out  of  doorsw 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  general 
opinion.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  improper 
publicity  given  to  whatever  passes  here.  I 
have  remonstrated  against  this  malpractice,  but 
in  vain.  We  see  thiS  not  a  particle  of  intelli- 
gence is  received,  no  step  is  taken,  nothing 
happens  here,  which  is  not  in  twelve  hours 
maae  public.  This  intelligence  will  be  diffused, 
augmented,  and'distorte£  We  make  no  at- 
tempts of  this  sort  These  reports  remain  un- 
contradicted, and  excite  prejudices  against  us. 
I  wish  to  know,  then,  how  it  can  be  shown 
that  we  have  such  an  object  in  view.  Where 
is  the  proof  of  smothering  testimony  ?  We  de- 
ny the  truth  of  the  accusation.  We  wish  not 
to  suppress  testimony,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  op- 
pose the  admission  of  what  is  not  lan^ful  evi- 
aence,  since  so  much  prejudice  has  been  excited 
against  the  accused. 

Away,  then,  with  this  idea,  that  we  wish  to 
suppress  testimony.  We  only  claim  what  the 
law  allows;  and  I  am  afraid  that  if  he  be  de- 
prived of  this  right,  there  never  will  be  again 
found,  in  thb  country,  a  tribunal  able  to  fort^ 
itself  against  popular  clamor,  or  counsel  suffi- 
ciently firm  to  support  an  unfortunate  client 
against  popular  tarj,  I  want  no  precedenta. 
I  want  nothing  bat  pre-eminence  of  virtue  and 
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talents  to  discern  and  decide.  And  while  yon 
are  placed  on  tlie  seat  of  justice,  we  fear  not  to 
meet  that  higli  tone  of  popularity,  tliat  popular 
rape  wliich  is  so  much,  and,  we  say,  so  unjustly 
int^anied  against  us ;  if  not  met  now,  it  never 
can  be  met. 

Wo  are  told  that  every  man  is  a  politician, 
and  even  judges  may  be  so  hereafter.  Then 
we  shall  be  in  danjrer.  When  they  become  po- 
litical ]>artisans  we  shall  be  in  danger.  This 
evinces  the  ^renter  necessity  of  adhering  in- 
flexibly to  jirinciple. 

1  do*  not  wish  to  go  beyond  the  seas  for  ez- 
am])les,  but  I  cannot  help  reminding  the  court 
of  the  conduct  of  the  illustrious  Mansfield.  He 
stood,  un  a  critical  occasion,  as  this  court  stood 
at  the  beiiinning  of  this  trial.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  public  prejudice  has  relented; 
but  supi>ose  it  to  be  still  in  its  full  fury,  the  situ- 
ations are  similar.  When  the  popular  frenzy 
was  at  its  utmost  height  he  had  to  encounter  it. 
He  displayed  that  unshaken  firmness  which 
this  court  n4)w  feels.  He  was  unmoved  by 
popular  clamor,  unawed  by  popular  furv.  He 
wanted  no  popularity  but  that  which  he  was 
sure  would  follow  him  and  survive  when  he  was 
no  more;  that  which  ever  pursues  meritorious 
conduct,  the  hijjh  meed  of  virtue,  which  is  the 
best  stimulus  to  the  most  honorable  exertions. 

If  it  were  to  be  said  that  we  want  authority 
and  precedent  here  for  this  firmness  of  i*onduct, 
we  can  say  that  our  Washington  is  recorded  in 
trials  not  wholly  different.  He  was  once  in  a 
sitnation  whore  he  might  hare  been  alanned 
with  what  was  calUni  the  popular  voice.  He 
was  assaihsl  hy  ]>opular  clamor  and  discontent, 
but  he  was  tirin  to  his  purpose.  I  can  only  say 
that  he  wouM  have  Iwen  without  a  historian  if 
he  had  not  wit  list oihI  them. 

An  arjrinnent  has  Iwen  already  used,  which, 
if  well  understood,  cannot  ha  resisted.  1  feel 
it  t<»  he  tinnly  estahlisho<l,  but  I  hojn?  the  court 
will  excuse  nie  for  indulging  myself  in  further 
explaining  the  princij>lo ;  not  because  I  deem  it 
neei'ssary  after  what  has  been  said,  but  because 
I  want  tiie  Jurv,  this  audience,  and  all  the  world 
t(»  knt»w  and  he  improsseti  with  what  are  the 
rights  of  the  aeeused.  It  is  this:  that  when  a 
fact,  essential  to  the  guilt  of  the  accuseil,  does 
not  exi<t.  all  t'urthor  proceedings  against  him 
shoultl  cease. 

Another  circumstance  has  been  ofliered  to 
your  consideration  with  a  view  of  exciting  the 
public  indi;rnation.  Blannerhassett  has  been 
most  piteously  n»presented  as  a  seduced  person, 
and  it  is  asked,  what !  shall  the  seducer  be  ac- 
quitted, and  the  seduced  be  the  victim?  And 
in  order  to  make  the  representation  more  af- 
fecting, and  to  excite  oar  sympathy  to  a  higher 
degree,  the  gentleman  has  gravely  introduced 
his  lovely  wife  and  prattling  children,  his  hatred 
of  war,  his  love  of  music^  of  literature,  and 
eh«mi8try,  till  his  Beduction  by  the  arts  of  Mr. 
Burr.* 
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Sir,  I  believe  that  Blannerhassett  is  innocent 
I  know  him  to  be  innocent,  and  he  may  defy 
all  the  eflTorts  to  be  made  against  him.  Bat  the 
situation  in  which  he  is  placed  does  not  reflect 
criminality  on  Colonel  Burr.  Do  yoa  examine 
into  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  accessory 
in  examining  the  principal — as  whether  he 
were  under  the  influence  of  the  principal  or 
not?  Is  not  this  an  invitation  to  sabvert  all 
the  rules  of  the  law  ?  Blannerhassett  is  not  to 
be  examined,  but  he  is  to  be  called  small  in 
^ilt,  because  that  of  Mr.  Burr  is  to  be  magni- 
tied.  Th^:  is  done,  not  out  of  any  cordiality  to 
him,  but  in  hatred  of  Burr.  The  question  now, 
when  he  is  tried  as  a  principal,  is,  ia  he  gnUt  j 
or  not?  Did  he  commit  the  fact?  WhereaSi 
according  to  law,  when  an  accessory  before  the 
fact  is  examined  or  tried,  the  only  qnestion  la, 
did  he  abet  or  aid  him  who  committed  the  act  f 
and  not  whether  he  committed  the  act  himself. 
This  argument  was  not  addressed  to  yoa,  bat 
to  those  who  surround  this  great  tribunal. 

But  the  constitution,  the  law  of  England, 
and  American  decisions  have  been  auoted,  to 
show  that  the  prime  mover  is  at  any  aistance  a 
principal.  I  will  examine  all  these;  but  the 
cimstitution  is  what  I  have  most  at  heart,  and 
what  1  will  first  consider. 

Mr.  Hay  says  that  he  would  rather  the  con- 
stitution should  perish  than  the  rights  of  Juries. 
I  revere  both.  I  revere  the  constitution,  be- 
cause, among  other  blessings,  it  secures  the 
rights  of  juries;  and  there  is  no  man  who 
hoars  me,  but  is  convinced  that  the  rights  in- 
cident to  the  trial  by  jury  are  secured  by  it. 

The  constitution  is  not  express  upon  this 
subject ;  and  if  it  be  not  express,  are  you  to 
narrow  it?  Are  you  to  conjecture  so  as  to 
create  a  new  crime,  not  only  in  name  but  in 
substance,  by  introducing  a  new  person  which 
the  constitution  never  contemplated,  by  adding 
"  procuring "  as  a  crime  to  "  doing? " 

But  we  are  told  that  the  constitution  has 
adopted  terms  in  treason  which  are  well  known. 
Be  it  so.  But  it  is  only  to  tell  you  what  is  the 
^"ItTM  majfitat^^  of  the  nation.  It  tells  yoa 
that  the  legislature  should  never  avail  them- 
selves of  the  malignant  passions  of  the  people, 
so  as  to  call  that ''  lata  tnajeitat''^  which  is  not 
so  in  fact. 

The  constitution  only  intended  the  classifies- 
tion  of  crimes  which  should  be  considered  as 
tending  directly  to  the  subversion  of  the  goy- 
emmentw  It  was  left  to  the  legislature  to  say 
what  particular  acts  should  have  this  tendency, 
and  to  provide  the  punishment.  The  constitu- 
tion supposed  that  there  could  be  only  two 
classes  or  cases  in  which  the  government  could 
be  subverted:  levying  war,  and  adhering  to 
the  enemies  of  the  country.  It  never  could 
have  been  intended  to  import  aid  from  the 
common  law  to  expound  the  constitution.  It 
is  only  a  general  description ;  and  the  legisla- 
tnre  are  left  to  provide  a  proper  remedy  for  the 
evil.  The  legislature,  therefore,  might  have 
declared  at  any  time,  what  ahoold  be  done  with 
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an  aooemorj  before  the  fl^t  They  might 
poolsh  this  and  other  aooeaaorial  offences,  by  a 
law  ooming  within  the  sweeping  olaose  which 
empowers  Ooogress  to  make  lul  laws  which 
ahiSl  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  their 
comnerated  powers  into  effect. 

Bnt  the  oonstitntion  is  to  be  considered  ao- 
eording  to  reason  and  moral  right;  and  both 
ask  if  a  transcendent  offender  be  to  slip  down 
into  an  accessory?  The  answer  is,  that  if  rea- 
aon  which  judges  of  the  fitness  of  things,  moral 
riig^t  which  gives  more  latitude,  or  even  com- 
mon sense,  be  permitted  to  add  persons  accord- 
ing to  different  men^s  ideas  of  propriety,  what 
advantage  is  derived  from  the  principle  which 
has  been  so  long  cherished,  that  penal  laws 
•hall  be  oonstmed  strictly?  What  becomes  of 
the  doctrine  t  WJiat  benefit  can  be  had  from 
the  oonstitntion  containing  precise  terms  and 
an  express  ennmeration  of  powers,  if  moral 
n^t^  common  sense  and  reason,  according  to 
the  diversity  of  human  opinions,  are  to  be  ap- 
plied to  infer  and  imply  its  meaning  ?  We  may 
wply  these  to  Eutopia,  Oceana,  or  even  the 
visions  of  Plato,  or  rather,  the  tribunal  of 
Draco :  for  wherever  they,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  men^s  different  conceptions  of  them,  are 
to  d^ermine  what  shall  be  right  construction, 
there  will  be  a  tribunal  of  blood.  Language 
most  indeed  be  understood  as  the  world  under- 
■tands  it;  but  the  ideas  must  not  be  extended 
beyond  the  natural  import.  I  will  ask  a  man 
of  the  most  common  understanding,  who  is  not 
eonnected  with  the  cause  of  Colonel  Burr, 
whether  a  man,  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  scene  of  operation,  can  be  the 
same  as  the  actual  perpetrator?  Whether  a 
man  oonld  be  charged  as  present  at  the  spot, 
and  doing  an  act  when  he  was  at  three  hundred 
milea^  distance  ?  What  would  be  his  answer  ? 
Would  he  not  call  it  the  grossest  absurdity? 
Does  not  the  very  idea  of  law  revolt  at  such  a 
constniction?  The  constitution  does  not  impose 
HL  The  common  law,  the  gentleman  admits, 
does  not  impose  it ;  but  common  sense  requires 
it  1  So  that  common  sense  shall  say  absence  is 
presence,  and  shall  consider  one  man  as  an- 
other, and  phmge  a  daoger  into  his  breast  agunst 
Justice  ana  reason  I  It  is  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon onderstanding  of  the  world*  It  is  impossi- 
ble, in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  man  at  the 
distance  of  three  hundred  miles  can  be  present 
This  transcends  the  wildest  extravagance  of 
inej.  By  metaphysical  legerdemain  they  an- 
nihilate space  and  consolidate  identities  I 

The  apprehensions  which  were  entertained, 
and  the  dangers  predicted  but  a  short  time  past 
from  oonstraction,  seem  to  have  been  soon  for- 
gotten. If  yon  begin  so  early-  with  creating 
oflbnoea  by  mere  analogy,  as  constructive  pres- 
ence, where  will  yon  stop?  Trace  the  conse- 
quences of  taking  one  man  for  another.  Befiect 
now  many  shades  and  approaches  there  are  to 
guilt  If  you  can  confound  these  without  dis- 
tinoCloOy  and  charge  a  man,  who  conunanded 
an  act  to  be  done  by  his  agent^  to  have  been 
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present  and  to  have  done  it  himaelf ;  it  yon 
charge  a  crime  directly  contrary  to  f^ts,  yon 
mislead  and  surprise;  you  are  arriving  at  a 
point  which  will  involve  doctrines  of  treason 
which  were  never  intended  by  the  framers  of 
the  constitution. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Hume^s  history  which 
well  applies  to  this  subject  I  do  not  say  that 
it  will  be  considered  as  an  authority  in  a  case 
of  treason ;  but  it  merits  our  attention  as  sug- 
gesting useful  reflections  With  respect  to  the 
progress  of  guilt  and  the  promptitude  with 
which  the  agents  of  those  in  power  will  oppress 
and  destroy,  to  gratify  their  employers.  The 
court  will  recollect  the  conduct  of  Henry  11. 
towards  Thomas  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, whom  he  had  raised  from  a  low  station 
to  the  highest  offices;  but  whom  he  cordiaUy 
hated  and  persecuted  a  long  time,  on  account 
of  his  signal  ingratitude,  his  haughtiness,  and 
rigid  opposition  to  his  power,  which  he  C(m- 
sidered  to  be  trefviATi. 

After  no  nad  issued  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation against  some  of  tlie  king^s  best  friends, 
when  the  king  was  informed  of  it,  being  vehe- 
mently agitated,  he  burst  into  an  exclamation 
against  his  servants,  **  whose  want  of  zeal,*^  he 
said,  "had  so  long  left  him  exposed  to  the 
enterprises  of  that  ungrateful  and  imperious 
prelate.*'  Four  gentlemen  of  his  household, 
taking  these  passionate  expressions  for  a  hint 
for  Becket^s  death,  immediately  communicated 
their  thoughts  to  each  other,  and  swearing  to 
avenge  their  princess  quarrel,  secretly  with- 
drew. They  took  different  routes,  but  moving 
in  concert,  and  having  an  eye  to  the  same  end, 
arrived  at  the  appointed  place  of  meeting  about 
the  same  time,  and  scon  committed  the  horrid 
deed  of  assassination.  Thus  a  supposed  hint 
from  a  prince  was  sufficient  for  the  murder  of 
theprelate. 

When  the  constitution  was  debated  clause  by 
clause  in  the  convention,  it  was  not  insinuated 
by  any  of  its  opposers,  tk&t  the  construction 
now  contended  for  should  ever  be  resorted  to. 
The  idea  was  never  advanced,  that  a  man  might 
be  thus  made  a  traitor  by  fiction  and  relation, 
and  considered  as  constructively  present  ana 
constructively  an  actor,  though  at  the  distance 
of  several  hundred  miles  from  the  place  of 
action;  much  less  that  such  a  construction 
would  ever  be  countenanced  in  any  of  our 
courts  of  justice.  Not  even  so  much  as  a  con- 
jecture was  hazarded  to  that  effect  It  never 
entered  into  my  mind,  nor  do  I  believe  it  en- 
tered into  that  of  any  other  member  of  that 
body.  And  if  the  common  law,  with  this  doc- 
trine of  constructive  presence,  had  been  a  part 
of  this  constitution,  all  the  talenta^  on  earth 
would  never  have  been  able  to  have  carried  it 

The  people  of  Virginia  thought  themselves 
safe  on  this  subject  The  construction,  now 
advocated,  was  not  avowed,  much  less  support- 
ed, in  the  State  Convention. 

It  is  contended  that  this  ought  to  be  con- 
strued by  the  same  rules  as  a  common  statntoij 
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crime.  What  is  the  reason  whj,  when  an  of- 
isnce  is  made  felony  bj  the  statute,  it  has  all 
the  consequences  of  a  felony  at  common  law? 
When  the  legislature  ded&re  a  particular  of- 
fence in  positive  terms  to  be  a  felony,  then  it 
must  neceasarily  in  the  nature  of  things,  like 
all  other  felonies,  partake  of  their  incidents, 
nature  and  consequences;  for  it  would  not  be 
a  felony  without  having  the  qualities  and  con- 
ditions of  a  felony.  But  though  this  be  the  in- 
eritable  construction  when  a  felony  is  created 
in  general  terms  by  a  statute,  yet  if  it  be  not 
so  expressed,  it  w  not  to  be  interpreted  so  as  to 
advance  the  remedy.  There  never  was  a  ques- 
tiop  upon  it  as  applied  to  statutes  in  capital 
cases.  The  books  are  uniformly  against  it,  be- 
cause penal  laws  must  be  strictly  construed. 
The  courts  make  an  exception  in  &vor  of  the 
accused,  when  there  is  the  smallest  departure 
from  the  letter  of  the  statute.  Is  it  not  a  prin- 
ciple that  wherever  a  part  fails  to  apply,  the 
rest  will  be  construed  not  to  apply?  If  in 
England,  a  particular  crime  be  created  a  felony, 
that  \b  the  generical  description  of  the  offence ; 
and  by  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  all 
the  consequences  of  a  felony  at  common  law 
foUow.  So  that  the  common  law  is  applied  to 
and  ingrafted  on  the  statute.  But  as  the  com- 
mon law  does  not  exist  in  the  United  States,  it 
cannot  be  constructively  applied  to  treason.  It 
is  true  that  common  law  terms  are  adopted  in 
the  constitution  and  certain  laws  made  under 
it ;  but  they  are  not  used  in  reference  to  the 
common  law  as  a  system,  but  in  the  common 
acceptation  as  mere  terms  of  art ;  of  which  the 
true  meaning  may  be  found  in  any  dictionary. 
And  in  relation  to  treason,  the  words  used 
mean  only  a  classification  of  the  crime.  They 
have  no  connection  with  the  common  law. 
How,  then,  is  it  to  be  interpreted?  The  gen- 
tleman asks  what  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion would  have  smd  of  this  case.  I  am  not 
sure  what  the  members  of  the  convention  would 
have  said  of  this  construction,  nor  that  any  in- 
dividual there  would  have  said  what  his  opin- 
ion was ;  but  this  I  will  undertake  to  say,  that 
there  never  was  a  more  fruitful  source  of  op- 
pression than  this  interpretation.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  would  have  particularly 
provided  for  such  a  case,  if  they  had  intended 
so  uncommon  a  construction.  They  would 
have  expressed  it  in  the  instrument  itself  if 
tbey  had  contemplated  a  construction  never 
hea^  of  before ;  for  you  meet  no  instance  of 
it  in  all  the  boc^s.  But  there  is  no  need  of 
construction.  The  terms  are  plain.  Construc- 
tive presence  is  neither  expressed  nor  necessary 
to  be  implied.  It  was  never  thought  ot  But 
I  will  answer  to  the  gentleman^s  question,  what 
the  members  of  the  convention  would  have 
■aid,  that^  rather  than  that  it  was  a  ^^eaiu$ 
•MMfiM^^  it  was  not  intended  to  punish  such 
gflbnoea.  If  it  be  asked' why  it  was  not  men- 
^-^Ikiied,  it  may  be  answered,  because  it  was  not 
■MMad  to  ba  oonridered  as  guilt.  Bat^  with- 
^^^■qpliBg  thii  expodtkn,  it  may  be  said  that 


it  was  left  to  the  fhtnre  care  of  the 
to  enact  laws  on  the  auUect  and  poni^  acta  d 
accessorial  asenoy ;  ao  that  nothmg  should  be 
referred  to  the  imagination.  When  laws  ahoold 
take  place,  they  would  be  mideratood  in  the 
plain  and  natural  sense  of  the  terms  employed 
to  express  them. 

Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Wirt  have  availed  them- 
selves of  a  learned  description  of  the  atatnte  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  eflfect  of  its  different 
clauses,  in  order  to  show  the  responmbUity,  as 
principal  traitors,  of  persims  ft^tndiiw  in  the 
situation  of  the  accused;  and  that  it  is  impoa- 
sible  that  it  could  ever  have  been  intended  that 
they  should  escape  unpunished.  The  legid*- 
ture  may  pass  laws,  at  any  time,  to  prevent 
their  impuni^ ;  but  if  they  were  to  escape  by 
legislative  failure  or  want  of  power,  it  would 
be  better  than  that  this  court  should  tranaoend 
its  authority  and  construe  that  to  be  treason 
which  b  not  so  within  the  true  meaning  of  the 
constitution ;  which  it  would  do,  if  it  were  to 
consider  Colonel  Burr  as  present  and  an  aotmr. 

Both  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Wirt  allege,  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  an  accessory; 
that  he  is  the  prime  mover  and  projector;  and, 
therefore,  he  ought  not  to  escape  pumdunent. 
If  he  escape,  is  it  not  because  the  taw  declarea 
that  he  ought  to  escape?  Ought  they  to  com- 
plain, if  the  law  pronounce  him  to  be  inno- 
cent? Is  the  acquittal  of  the  accused,  in  e 
capital  case,  matter  of  regret?  Ou^t  any 
man  to  be  punished  but  according  to  law  ? 

By  what  rule,  then,  shall  this  questicm  be 
decided?  By  example?  Washington  himself 
was  assailed  many  years  before  he  died.  Jef- 
ferson has  been  also  assailed ;  and  Robertson, 
whose  character  was  above  censure,  was  alao 
assailed.  His  history  was  assailed ;  but  he  left 
it  to  mankind  to  Judge  for  him ;  and  posterity 
will  do  him  justice.  (See  his  letter  to  Gibbon.) 
And  many  other  great  and  eminent  characters 
have  been  in  like  manner  assailed.  So  that 
neither  virtue  nor  talents  can  secure  from  cen- 
sure and  obloquy. 

By  prudence  ?  What  would  prudence  accom- 
plish? Criticism  is  severe  and  ui\just  every 
where ;  and  many,  from  mere  motives  of  indo- 
lence, are  indisposed  to  inquire:  some  from 
party  spirit,  maligiyty  in  general,  and  parUcn- 
lar  enmity.  Every  thing,  even  what  nad  no 
affinity  to  the  subject,  would  have  been  raked 
up,  that  could  ii^jnre  Colonel  Burr. 

JBy  the  effect?  Assertion  is  nothing.  Testi- 
mony, complete  and  satisfactory,  is  not  to  be 
collected.  What  would  have  been  the  effect 
of  the  ii^davits  published  against  him  in  the 

Eublio  prints,  though  taken  ex  parte?  If  be- 
eved,  for  a  moment,  he  ought  not  to  have  at- 
tended to  them.  The  facility  of  denying  that 
such  a  partial  examination  of  witnesses  ought 
to  be  considered  an  acquittal  would  have  ren- 
dered his  efforts  unavailing. 

By  communicating  his  answer  to  their  ana- 
picions^  to  men  in  office  ?  Nothinp^  would  have 
led  them  to  listen  to  him  but  cunoaity.    Go?- 
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mramsot  ought  not  to  be  answered  tOl  it  oalL 
All  the  protestations  of  innocence  on  earth 
would  have  had  no  effect.  They  would  hare 
been  as  nnavailing  as  in  a  case  of  mnrder;  bnt 
oa  OTery  proper  occasion.  Burr  did  commnni- 
cato  and  answer  every  caU. 

Bt  imparting  to  confidential  firiends  ?  It  will 
be  wown  that  he  has  done  this  always.  After 
lie  had  done  it,  they  assailed  him  worse.  If 
argmnents  like  these  prevail,  do  not  nse  a  cob- 
web veil ;  bat  give  an  air  of  magnanimity  to 
jonr  conduct  by  avowing  a  resolve  to  condemn 
and  save  trouble.  Choose  to  be  a  Robespierre 
«r  a  Jury  of  Stoarts.  If  he  make  snch  com- 
mimiostions,  he  is  violently  assailed.  If  he  be 
rilent^  he  is  charged  with  mysterious  conduct 
It  ia  true,  that  by  the  law  of  England,  aU  per- 
■008  concerned,  principal  and  accessories,  are 
equally  punishable.  As  Mr.  Hay  says,  the 
erime  covers  the  whole  ground;  what  is  not 
oeoopied  by  the  one  is  held  by  the  other. 
What  then?  Does  he  mean  to  say,  that  be- 
eaose  it  is  not  so  here,  because  the  whole 
ground  is  not  covered  here,  you  must  stretch 
the  law  sufficiently  to  cover  it  ?  Is  this  his 
plan  for  supplying  omitted  cases  ?  Suppose  an 
act  merely  preparatory,  as  writing  a  letter  to 
advise  or  deputing  an  agent  to  encourage  by  a 
penon  who  had  never  carried  arms,  nor  been 
at  Blannerhassett^s,  nor  joined  them  at  the 
moioth  of  Cumberland  or  any  other  place,  could 
he  be  indicted  as  a  principal  who  had  carried 
arms  and  levied  war  ?  However  unlawfid  such 
an  act  might  be,  it  certainly  could  not  amount 
to  levying  war.  What  the  law  would  be  on 
aach  occasion,  I  will  not  venture  to  say ;  but  I 
ask,  where  is  the  book  that  declares  it  to  be  an 
act  of  levying  war?  Compare  that  part  which 
yon  consider  as  authority,  with  that  case,  or 
that  now  before  the  court,  and  you  will  find 
that  neither  case  would  be  treason  of  levying 
war.  Though  a  person  who  forms  a  scheme 
and  conducts  it  to  maturity,  and  is  at  the  head 
of  his  party,  may  be  considered  as  a  principal, 
yet  he  who  only  performs  a  mere  preparatory 
act,  as  writing  a  letter,  giving  an  advice  rela- 
tive to  the  acts  at  Blannerhassett^s  island,  can- 
not be  deemed  guilty  of  levying  war.  He  can- 
not have  levied  war,  when  he  has  done  nothing 
more  than  to  advise.  To  advise  treason,  when 
treason  is  not  actually  begun,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered more  than  as  an  accessoriid  act.  Is 
there  not  a  plain  difference  between  these  two 
oases? 

The  man  who  instigates  another  to  murder  a 
man,  is  considered  only  as  an  accessory;  be- 
eaose  not  in  a  situation  to  afford  immediate  as- 
■iatanoe  to  the  person  who  perpetrates  the  act 
If  yon  apply  this  reasoning  to  Colonel  Burr,  as 
be  was  at  a  great  distance,  and  could  not  give 
Immediate  aid  to  the  actors,  the  same  condu- 
ikm  most  result :  that  he  could  not  be  consid- 
ered in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an  accessory 
before  the  fact  The  gentleman  says  that  Bona- 
parte was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Auster- 
ubL    Weknow  that  he  commanded  the  army; 


that  he  was  on  the  ground;  thai  he  directed 
its  movements  and  laid  the  plan  of  the  battle^ 
as  much  as  if  he  had  been  m  the  heat  of  the 
action.  He  was  present,  and  the  prindpal 
actor.  When  you  consider  this  case  aocordmg 
to  the  English  decisions,  you  can  never  believe 
that  Mr.  Burr  can  be  considered  as  being  at 
Blannerhassett^s  island. 

But  we  are  told  that  he  is  not  said  to  be  at 
Blannerhassett^s  island ;  that  he  is  not  alleged 
to. have  been  there.  The  indictment  charges 
him  with  having  committed  treason  on  Blan- 
nerhassett^s  island,  with  a  great  multitude  of 
persons  traitorouely  assembled  and  gathered 
together,  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  man- 
ner ;  that  he  and  those  persons  Joined  together 
at  Blannerhassett^s  ishmd;  and  that  he  did 
with  them,  then  and  there,  orddn,  prepare,  and 
.%vy  war  against  the  United  States.  Is  not  this 
a  declaration  that  he  was  present?  Could  he 
have  joined  them  there  without  being  present 
with  them  ?  You  must  understand  most  clearly, 
from  the  terms  of  the  indictment,  that  he  was 
actually  there.  It  admits  of  no  other  constmo- 
tion.  But,  sir,  the  American  decisions  have 
been  quoted  upon  this  point  It  is  said  that 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case 
of  BoUman  and  Swartwout,  was  that  any  per- 
son *^  who  performs  any  part,  however  minute, 
and  however  remote  from  the  scene  of  action, 
and  who  is  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy, 
shall  be  considered  as  a  traitor.^*  The  import 
of  these  words,  ^^  perform  any  part,  however 
minute,  or  however  remote  from  the  scene  of 
action,  ^^  as  meant  by  the  Supreme  Court,  has 
certainly  been  misunderstood  by  gentlemen. 
Does  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  mean 
by  these  words,  ^^  minute  and  remote  part,'' 
that  a  party  may  be  indicted  as  present  who 
was  absent?  or  that  he  who  did  not  act,  but 
merely  advised,  shall  be  indicted  as  having 
actually  performed  a  part  ?  The  language  m 
that  court  does  not  warrant  the  inference  that 
the  indictment  may  be  so  drawn  as  to  mislead, 
instead  of  giving  the  accused  notice  of  the  proof 
to  be  exhibited  against  him,  that  he  may  pre- 
pare his  defence.  Does  it  mean  that  a  person, 
at  the  distance  of  five  hundred  miles,  shall  be 
considered  as  present  ?  Does  it  mean  that  they 
shall  be  punished  according  to  the  degree  of 
their  guilt  ?  Does  it  mean  to  say  that  persons, 
in  the  character  of  accessories,  shall  be  pun- 
ished ?  Does  it  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no 
accessories  in  treason,  and  that  all  are  princi- 
pals ?  What  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  opinion  ? 
It  must  be  this :  by  *^  remote  from  the  scene  of 
action,^*  must  be  intended  that  any  person,  di- 
rectly and  indissolubly  connected  with  the  party 
perpetrating  the  act,  though  not  at  the  spot, 
but  near  enough  to  give  immediate  aid  at  the 
time  and  place,  if  necessary,  is  to  be  considered 
as  engaged  in  the  plot  and  guilty  of  treason. 
The  jud^s  viewed  this  subject  without  con- 
sidenng  the  question  whether  a  maa  could  be  a 
principal  notwithstanding  his  absence.  Snch 
an  idea  never  occnrred.   The  oonsUtution  oo^t 
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to  be  construed  according  to  the  plain  and  ob- 
Tioos  import  of  its  words.  It  will  be  in  dan^r 
if  there  should  be  a  departure  from  this  oon- 
■tmction.  It  never  can  be  supposed  that  its 
framers  intended  that  this  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion should  be  indulged  in  its  future  exposition. 

But,  say  gentlemen,  whether  he  be  an  acces- 
sory or  a  principal,  the  indictment  stands  right. 
I  deny  it,  sir.  We  have  the  soundest  reasons 
to  say  that  it  cannot  be  supported  in  either  case. 
Regi^ng  him  as  a  principial,  the  evidence  can- 
not support  it ;  and  as  it  does  not  charge  him 
as  an  accessory,  no  evidence  of  accessorial  acts 
oould  prove  it.  Tlie  specification  of  the  offence, 
according  to  the  evidence  to  be  brought  to  sup- 
port it,  has  been  always  held  necessary  in  Eng- 
land, and  will  never  be  deemed  less  useful  by 
the  people  of  this  country.  Are  we  to  regard 
British  forms  and  precedents  ?  You  have  seen 
what  they  are.  There  have  been  several  quo- 
tations from  Hale  and  others  on  this  point. 
But  one  quotation  from  1  Hale,  p.  238,  would 
establish  my  position,  were  it  properly  under- 
stood, though  it  is  relied  on  by  them  to  show 
that  an  accessory  before  the  fact  may  be  in- 
dicted generally  or  specially.  This  authority 
shows  that  an  accessory  after  the  fact  must  be 
n>ecially  charged ;  that  the  indictment  against 
the  receiver  ol  a  traitor  ^'  must  be  special  of  the 
receipt."  But  they  contend  that  the  accessory 
before  the  fact  may  be  generally  charged  from 
these  subsequent  words,  *^and  not  generally 
that  he  did  the  thing,  which  may  be  otherwise, 
in  case  of  one  that  is  a  procurer,  counsellor,  or 
consenter.''  He  refers  to  Conier's  cose,  as  well 
as  to  Arden^s  case,  in  support  of  tlie  principle 
that  receivers  of  traitors  must  be  specially 
charged.  But  he  refers  to  no  authority  as  to 
an  accessory  before  the  fact.  Authorities  were 
read  yesterday,  to  show  that  indictments  for 
receiving  and  procuring  must  stand  on  the 
same  footing.  Mr.  Martin  having  so  fully  ex- 
plained them,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  ob- 
serve what  may  have  escaped  his  notice.  The 
words  on  which  they  found  their  argument, 
are,  *^  which  may  be  otherwise  in  case  of  one 
that  is  a  procurer,"  &c.  Can  this  passage  be 
absurd  enough  to  mean,  that  though  a  receiver 
shall  be  specially  indicted,  so  as  to  be  informed 
of  tlie  charge  to  be  proved  against  him,  yet  a 
procurer,  whose  offence  is  more  heinous,  is  not 
to  be  notified  of  the  accusation  against  him,  but 
may  be  surprised  by  a  general  charge?  He 
does  not  show  in  what  manner  it  is  to  be  other- 
wise, nor  that  it  shall  be,  but  that  it  may  be 
otherwise.  That  he  intended  to  speak  of  in- 
dictments for  compassing  the  death  of  the  king 
is  unquestionable.  It  has  been  already  suffi- 
ciently shown,  that  such  indictments  charge 
the  compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of  the 
king  in  general  terms;  and  that  almost  any 
thingi  evincing  an  intention  to  kill  him,  or  to 
nbrert  his  government,  is  sufficient  to  support 
Mflh  a  general  acooaation. 

TIm  cmb  in  Kelynge,  before  referred  to,  aap- 
onr  wnatnictiott ;  and  Hale,  in  the  place 
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Just  quoted,  adds  that  if  the  receiver  were  to  be 
indicted  in  the  same  indictment  with  the  prin- 
cipal offender,  he  ought  to  be  "  indicted  special- 
ly of  the  receipt."  And  in  the  2d  vol.  p.  298^ 
heretofore  quoted,  he  sufficiency  shows  thai 
the  procurer  ought  also  to  be  specially  chai^ged. 
Sir,  is  it  not  necessary  to  inquire  what  is  the 
consequence  of  the  conduct  of  €k>lonel  Bur  f 
If  it  be  accessorial,  the  in<tictment  must  show 
the  ^^gtiomodoy  Why  is  any  indictment  in  anj 
case  necessary?  Why  must  indictments  dis- 
tinguish between  principal  acton  in  treason 
and  those  who  are  but  accessorial  agents  ?  B^ 
cause  it  informs  them  of  the  nature  of  the  aoon- 
sation,  and  enables  them  to  defend  themselTesL 
The  indictment  against  the  adviser  or  prooorer 
ought  to  notify  him  of  the  act  of  which  he  is 
considered  the  indirect  perpetrator.  Toa  most 
show  the  manner  in  which  he  is  liable. 

Nor  does  this  doctrine  rest  on  En^ishan* 
thority  alone.  It  is  not  merely  founded  on  the 
common  law,  as  has  been  urged.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  principles  of  piecing,  which  we 
have  adopted.  The  forms  of  pleading  show  the 
sense  of  courts,  as  guides  to  reason.  The  eighUi 
amendment  of  the  constitution  also  requires  it. 
It  not  only  secures  the  enjoyment  ^of  a  speedy 
and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  Uie 
State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall 
have  been  committed,"  but  also  that  the  ac- 
cused ^*  shall  be  informed  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  accusation,  confronted  wiUi  tiie 
witnesses  against  him,"  &c. 

Consider  this  subject  attentively.  Reflect  on 
the  mode  of  prosecution  which  is  advocated, 
and  see  whether  it  do  not  deprive  us  of  this 
constitutional  nrivilege.  The  language  of  any 
man,  addressed  to  the  accused  on  this  subject, 
would  be,  **  You  are  charged  with  treason,  but 
you  are  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  accusation,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  pre- 
pare your  defence."  The  indictment  is  shown 
him.  It  tells  him  that  he  actually  levied  war 
by  raising  men  and  committing  acts  on  a  par- 
ticular  day  and  at  a  particular  place.  Knowing 
his  innocence  of  the  charge,  he  pleads  not 
guilty,  and  produces  testimony  to  prove  that  he 
was  not  there ;  that  during  the  whole  time  he 
was  many  hundred  miles  distant,  or  perhaps 
beyond  sea.  Against  all  this,  when  he  comes 
to  be  tried,  he  is  told,  "  It  was  not  you  that 
raised  the  army.  We  do  not  mean  that  you 
were  there  in  person.  You  needed  not  to  have 
summoned  twenty  or  thirty  witnesses  to  prove 
that  you  were  not  present.  But  you  did  what 
we  insist  is  the  same  thing  as  levying  war. 
Ton  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  you  advised  the 
thing  to  be  done."  He  would  very  naturally 
answer,  '^  If  that  be  your  meaning,  I  have  been 
misled  and  deceived;  I  am  not  prepared  for 
trial,  and  I  prey  that  the  cause  may  be  oon- 
tinued."  But  he  is  told,  **  Your  prayer  cannot 
be  granted.  The  jury  are  sworn,  and  yon  mnsi 
take  your  trial." 

Now,  sir,  should  it  be  in  the  power  of  any 
gOYemment  thus  to  mislead  ana  destroy  any 
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man  it  may  adeot  for  its  victim  ?  (I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  saoh  is  the  disposition  of 
this  government ;  nay,  I  am  sore  that  it  is  not.) 
But  no  child,  who  could  read  the  constitution, 
woold  soppose  that  it  could  be  ever  so  con- 
•tmed.  Yet^  sir,  what  babies  we  were  if  wo 
expected  the  constitution  to  be  thus  correctly 
oo&stmedl  If  this  construction  be  adopted 
and  this  species  of  hi^ictment  admitted,  it  will 
pervert  this  venr  palladium  of  our  safety  into 
en  instrument  of  destruction.  Mr.  Hay  knows 
that  I  intend  nothing  offensive  to  him;  but 
when  he  tells  me  that  his  indictment  fits  this 
ease,  he  deceives  us.  He  deludes  us  into  a 
trial  in  ignorance  of  the  accusation,  and  drags 
«■  blindfold  to  the  scaffold.  This  is  the  most 
intolerable  hardship.  Examine  history  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  you  will  find  noth- 
ing like  the  character  of  an  American  legisla- 
tore,  who,  professing  to  be  the  votaries  of  lib- 
erty, and  to  admire  the  principles  of  a  free 
oonrtitution,  would  permit  such  horrid  oppres- 
sion of  their  citizens;  to  keep  them  in  the 
dark,  to  hold  out  the  semblance  of  security  to 
innocence,  but  to  expose  it  to  inevitable  de- 
struction! Sir,  I  could  mention  a  thousand 
acts  of  oppression  that  would  not  be  so  severe 
as  this.  The  party  accused  is  entrapped  and 
ensnared.  He  \a  taken  by  surprise,  and  forced 
into  a  trial  with  the  rope  round  his  neck,  with- 
out any  means  of  preparation  or  defence.  This 
is  substance ;  not  a  phantom  of  the  imagination. 
The  forms  of  trial,  the  instruments  of  nominal 
justice,  are  to  be  wrought  up  into  an  engine  of 
destruction.  We  call  on  you  as  guardians  of 
this  constitution,  as  far  as  depends  on  your  acts, 
to  preserve  it  from  violation.  I  ask  you  to  re- 
member the  difficulty  of  repairing  the  mischiefs 
of  an  oppressive  construction,  and  permitting, 
nnopposed,  encroachments  on  the  dearest  privi- 
l^es  of  the  people.  If  this  attempt  be  success- 
fed,  where  will  persecution  stop?  If  this  be 
correct,  fate  has  sealed  it  in  your  mind,  and  the 
law  is  only  to  force  it  I  feel  myself  so  much 
roused  by  the  idea  of  the  effect  that  this  doc- 
trine would  have,  that  did  I  not  know  that  it 
came  from  a  pure  source,  without  any  intention 
to  injure  or  oppress,  I  would  be  alarmed.  I 
would  say,  as  Paul  said  to  Agrippa,  Belie  vest 
thou  in  the  constitution  ?  I  know  thou  dost. 
I  ask  you  to  save  this  rock  of  our  salvation. 
For  myself  I  do  not  care.  I  have  not  much  to 
care,  with  respect  to  the  remainder  of  my  life. 
But  for  my  children  I  feel  the  affection  and  so- 
Hcitode  natural  to  a  parent;  and  for  my  coun- 
try, those  sentiments  of  patriotism  which  be- 
come every  good  citizen.  Let  not  the  great 
palladium  of  public  liberty  be  undermined.  I 
pray  you  that  the  rights  of  the  citizen  may  not 
oe  immolated  at  the  shrine  of  faction  and  per- 
•eontion ;  that  innocence  may  not  be  ingulfed 
by  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of  the  prosecu- 
tors. American  iudges  never  can  do  this.  I 
was  going  to  use  language  too  strong;  Ameri- 
ean  jBdra  dare  not  do  it. 
pir,  Kandolph  here  replied  to  several  argu- 


ments of  the  opposite  counsel ;  he  then  comMr 
ed  his  speech  as  follows.] 

Let  me  add  a  few  words  with  respect  to  the 
necessity  of  force,  to  what  has  been  already 
said  on  that  subject.  According  to  what  hat 
been  often  observed  in  the  course  of  this  trial, 
the  crime  consists  of  the  beginiung,  the  pro- 
gress, and  consummation,  in  the  course  of  which 
some  force  must  be  exhibited.  A  man  might 
begin  a  crime  and  stop  short,  and  be  far  mm 
committing  the  act  He  might  go  on  one  atm 
s\;ill  further,  without  incurring  guUt  It  vi 
only  the  completion  of  the  crime  that  the  law 
punishes.  Suppose  an  army  were  embodied  by 
Mr.  Burr,  and  they  only  assembled  and  sepa- 
rated without  having  committed  any  act;  what 
would  the  government  have  to  complain  of! 
When  they  punish  a  man  for  murdering  an- 
other, it  is  because  he  is  dead.  When  a  man 
is  punished  for  a  robbery,  it  is  because  a  per- 
son has  been  put  in  fear  and  his  property  taken 
from  him  without  his  consent  So  it  is  with 
respect  to  every  other  crime ;  while  it  is  in  an 
incipient  state  it  is  disregarded.  No  person  is 
punishable  who  is  only  charged  with  such  an 
inchoate  incomplete  offence.  The  intention  is 
never  punished.  In  such  coses  time  is  allowed 
for  repentance,  at  any  time  before  its  consum- 
mation. Such  an  offence  as  this  is  never  pun- 
ishable, unless  in  the  case  of  a  conspiracy:  and 
even  on  a  prosecution  charging  that  offence 
specially,  the  act  of  conspiring  must  be  satis&c- 
torily  established.  Here  no  injury  has  arisen 
to  the  commonwealth.  No  crime  has  been 
perpetrated.  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  there 
were  preparations  to  commit  it.  As  for  as 
communications  have  been  made  to  the  govern- 
ment, there  is  no  possibility  of  proving  a  com- 
plete act,  yet  those  accused  must  be  punished. 
Then  their  rule  of  law  is,  that  wherever  there 
is  a  beginning  of  a  crime,  it  shall  be  punished 
lest  it  should  grow  to  maturity  I  Is  this  the 
spirit  of  American  legislation  and  American 
justice  ?  Is  it  the  spirit  of  its  free  constitution 
to  consider  the  germ  as  the  consummation  of 
an  offence  ?  the  intention,  so  difficult  to  be  as- 
certained and  so  easy  to  be  misrepresented  and 
misunderstood,  as  the  act  itself?  In  such  a 
system  it  may  be  a  source  of  lamentation  that 
no  more  than  death  can  be  inflicted  on  the 
completion  of  the  crime.  Death,  death,  is  to 
be  the  universal  punishment,  the  watchword  of 
humane  legislation  and  jurisprudence! 

When  we  mentioned  the  idea  of  force,  I  was 
not  a  little  amazed  at  the  manner  in  which 
they  attempted  to  repel  the  argument  It  was 
said  that  they  were  prepared  to  show  potential 
force ;  that  fear  was  used ;  that  an  assemblage 
was  drawn  together  to  act  on  the  fears  of  the 
people.  This  fear  begins  at  New  Orleans, 
mounts  the  Mississippi  against  the  stream,  ana 
fixes  itself  at  Blannerhassett^s  island.  Henry 
IV.  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  predictions  of  the 
Jesuits.  They  determined  to  destroy  him,  and 
predicted  tiiat  he  would  fail ;  and  he  did  falL 
1  may  safely  admit  that  fear  really  existed  at 
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Hew  Orleans,  beoocue  the  mAn  who  whb  inter- 
ested to  excite  it  had  it  in  his  power  moet 
eflbotnallj  to  do  so.  A  great  oonspiraoj  with 
Tast  nombers  and  means  is  feigned.  A  partion- 
lar  da^  is  announced  as  the  time  d  attack. 
The  militia  are  brought  together.  Thej  "snr- 
Tonnd  the  city,  sprei^  the  alann  in  the  ooflfoe- 
hooses  and  other  public  places;  guard  the  riyer, 
for  thej  are  coming  in  the  next  flood  of  the 
ICssissippL"  Thus  terror  and  apprehension 
were  excited  by  every  stratagem  imaginable. 
Are  we  to  be  sacrificed  by  base  and  insidious 
arts  like  these?  by  the  artifices  of  a  man  inter- 
ested in  our  destruction  to  effect  his  own  pre- 
sarration? 

I  have  done,  sir.  I  find  myself  hurt  that  I 
eould  not  give  a  greater  scope  to  my  feelinss 
en  this  all-Important  subject.  I  will  only  add 
one  remark,  which  I  hope  will  be  excused  and 
considered  as  applying  to  all  who  occupy  the 
■acred  seat  of  Justice.  Judges  have  passed 
through  the  temple  of  yirtue  and  arrived  at 


that  of  honor;  but  we  find  that  it  is  a  Just  de> 
cree  from  the  free  will  of  the  people,  tiiat  the 
fioor  of  that  temple  is  aUpperr.  Some  may 
suppose  that  because  the  wheel  of  fortune  li 
not  seen  immediately  to  move,  it  is  at  rest. 
The  rapidity  deceives  the  nght  He  who 
means  to  stand  firm  in  that  temple  must  place 
his  hand  on  the  statue  of  wisdom,  the  peaeetal 
of  which  is  a  lion.  These  are  the  only  qualities 
by  which  they  can  be  useful  in  their  honorable 
station.  Popular  effusion  and  the  violence  and 
clamor  of  party  they  will  disr^^ard.  It  is  the 
more  necessary,  as  Judges  may  hereafter  mingle 
in  politics;  and  they  are  but  men,  andthe peo* 
pie  are  divided  into  parties.  In  the  conflicts 
of  political  animosity,  Justice  is  sometimes  for- 
sotten  or  sacrificed  to  mistaken  zeal  and  pr^u* 
dice.  We  look  up  to  the  Judiciary  to  guard  us. 
One  thing  I  am  certain  of,  that  you  will  not 
look  at  consequences;  that  you  will  deter- 
mine ^^Jlat  juitUia,''^  let  the  result  be  what  it 
may. 


I      .  1   -• 
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diate  fopeirinoii  and  inatnictlon  of  Francis  Barber,  afterwards  a  distingnisbed  and  aooompUalie^ 
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ditte  fopeirisioii  and  infraction  of  Francis  Barber,  afterwards  a  distinguished  and  aooomp: 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

About  thejear  1780,  "Alexander  Hamilton,  of  Grange,"  in  Ajraihire,  Scotland,  married 
Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Pollock,  by  whom  he  had  Beveral  chOdreo.  Jamaa, 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  was  the  fourth  son.  Being  bred  a  merchant^  he 
emigrated  to  the  West  Indies  in  search  of  fortune ;  but,  tlirough  a  too  liberal  and  "  easy  temper,** 
met  with  severe  reverses,  and  subsequently  lived  in  pecuniary  dependence.  He  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Faucette,  one  of  the  Huguenots  who  fled  from  France  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Kantes,  and  had  several  sons,  of  whom  Alexander  was  the  youngest. 

Alexander  Hamilton  was  bom  in  Nevis,  one  of  the  British  West  Indian  islands,  on  the 
Seventh  of  January,  1767.  On  the  decease  of  his  mother,  which  occurred  while  he  was  quite 
young,  he  was  placed  with  one  of  her  relatives,  who  resided  at  Santa  Cruz.  Here  he  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  the  French  and  English  languages,  the  former  of  which  he  afterwards  wrote 
and  spoke  with  the  easSs  and  fluency  of  a  native.  He  early  displayed  an  ardent  fondness  for 
Bterary  pursuits,  became  a  lover  of  books,  and  devoted  his  hours  to  miscellaneous  reading,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Doctor  Knox,  a  respectable  Presbyterian  clergyman,  "  who,  delighted  with 
the  unfolding  of  his  mind,  took  a  deep  interest  in  his  welfare." 

In  1789  he  was  placed  in  the  counting-room  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Cruger,  a  wealthy  and  moat 
worthy  merchant  of  Santa  Cruz.  In  this  capacity  he  manifested  the  greatest  fidelity  and  atten- 
tion, which  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  his  patron.  But  he  aspired  to  a  loftier  position.  The 
**  inward  prompUngs  of  his  mind  "  looked  far  beyond  the  details  of  his  avocation.  In  a  letter  to 
one  of  hia  schoolfellows,  written  about  this  period,  he  said,  **  I  contemn  the  grovelling  condition 
ef  a  derk,  or  the  like,  to  which  my  fortune  condemns  me,  and  would  willingly  T\sk  my  life, 
though  not  my  character,  to  exalt  my  station.  I  am  confident  that  my  youth  excludes  me  from 
any  hopes  of  immediate  preferment,  nor  do  I  desire  it ;  but  I  mean  to  prepare  the  way  for  fu- 
turity." Sueh  was  the  purpose  of  HamUton  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  He  continued  hia  stu- 
dies during  the  few  leisure  hours  he  could  command  from  his  laborious  mercantile  duties,  per- 
fecting himself  in  mathematics,  ethics,  and  general  biography.  Among  his  &vorite  authors 
were  Pope  and  Plutarch,  on  the  last  of  which  he  prepared  several  curious  notes  and  observ*- 
tions.  He  also  often  exercised  his  powers  in  composition  on  various  subjects.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  terrific  hurricane  which  swept  over  the  Leeward  Islands,  in  the  autumn  of  1772,  before 
Its  effects  had  passed  away,  he  prepared  a  description  of  the  scene,  which  was  published  in  the 
neighboring  island  of  St.  Christopher^s,  where  it  excited  universal  attention,  and  finally  led  to 
his  ftiture  preferment  His  friends  and  patrons,  on  learning  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  *'  de- 
gant  and  precise  description,"  determined  to  send  him  to  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
a  more  thorough  education.  He  left  the  West  Indies  a  short  time  after,  and  arrived  at  Boston 
in  the  month  of  October,  1772.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  New  York,  where  he  at  once  en- 
to^  into  the  society  of  its  most  learned  and  distinguished  families. 

Soon  after  he  was  placed  in  the  celebrated  grammar  school  at  Elizabethtown,  Kew  Jersey, 
which  was  then  under  the  patronage  of  Governor  Livingston  and  Elias  Boudinoti  and  the  imme- 
^Uate  supervinon  and  inAroetiim  of  Francis  Barber,  afterwards  a  distinguished  and  aooompiiihed 
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officer  in  the  American  annj.  Finisbing  bis  preparatorj  studies,  be  entered  King^i  (now  Oo- 
Inmbia)  College,  wbere  be  ^oon  **gave  eztraordinarj  displays  of  ricbness  of  genius  and  energy 
of  mind." 

Wbile  in  college  Hamilton  continued  bis  babit  of  composition  witb  great  application  and  aao- 
oess.  Some  of  bis  poetical  productions  are  still  extant,  and  evince  no  ordinary  merit  Hif 
talent  for  satire  was  also  exercised  at  tbis  time.  *' Jobn  Holt,  wbo  tben  publisbed  a  Wbig  p^>er 
in  New  York,"  says  Troup,  '*  bad,  by  bis  zeal  in  tbe  American  cause,  drawn  upon  himself  the 
invectives  of  all  the  ministerial  writers ;  these  invectives  Hamilton  burlesqued  in  doggrel  rhyme, 
with  great  wit  and  humor.  He  also  presented  me  with  a  manuscript  of  fugitive  poetry,  which 
I  considered  as  a  strong  evidence  of  tbe  elasticity  of  his  genius,  and  have  often  lamented  that  it 
was  lost  witb  my  books  and  papers  duriig  the  war." 

On  the  sixth  of  July,  1774,  '*  tbe  great  meeting  in  the  fields "  was  bolden,  to  consider  the 
rights  of  the  colonies,  and  resist  the  tjrranuy  of  the  Boeton  Port  Bill,  the  earliest  manifestation 
of  the  British  Ministry's  policy  of  compulsion.  Here  Hamilton  appeared  and  first  took  part  in 
the  public  deliberations.  **The  novelty  of  the  atten.;>t,"  says  bis  son,  ^^bis  youthful  counte- 
nance, his  slender  and  diminutive  form,  awakened  curiosity  and  arrested  attention.  Overawed 
by  the  scene  before  him,  he  at  first  hesitated  and  faltered;  but  as  he  proceeded,  almost  nnoon* 
soiously,  to  utter  his  accustomed  reflections,  bis  mind  warmed  with  the  theme,  bis  energiee  were 
renewed,  and  after  a  discussion  clear,  cogent,  and  novel,  of  the  great  principles  involved  in  ih» 
controversy,  he  depicted,  in  glowing  colors,  the  long-continued  and  long-endured  oppressions  of 
tbe  mother  country ;  be  insisted  on  the  duty  of  resistance,  pointed  to  the  means  and  certaintj 
of  success,  and  described  the  waves  of  rebellion  sparkling  with  fire,  and  washing  back  on  the 
shores  of  England  tbe  wrecks  of  her  power,  her  wealth,  and  her  glory.  The  breathless  silence 
oeascd  as  be  closed,  and  tbe  whispered  murmur,  *  It  is  a  collegian  I  it  is  a  collegian  I'  was  lost 
in  loud  expressions  of  wonder  and  applause  at  the  eloquence  of  the  young  stranger."  In  the 
winter  of  1774  and  early  part  of  the  year  1776,  he  published,  anonymously,  some  powerful  ar- 
guments favoring  the  pacific  measures  of  defence  recommended  by  Congress,  and  eucouraging 
tbe  policy  of  domestic  manufactures  as  the  means  of  rendering  less  necessary  the  use  of  foreign 
commerce.  He  also  insisted  upon  the  rights  of  the  colonies  to  constitutional  freedom^  trial  by 
jury,  and  freedom  from  taxation,  except  by  their  own  consent.  In  this  discussion  he  was  op- 
posed by  Dr.  Cooper,  the  President  of  the  college  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  many  other 
wits  and  politicians  of  the  ministerial  side  of  tbe  question,  all  of  whom  pronounced  it  absurd  to 
suppose  that  so  young  a  man  as  Hamilton  could  be  their  opponent  He  was  thenceforward  the 
oracle  of  the  patriots,  and  as  such  was  beloved  and  honored  by  them. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1775,  Hamilton  was  among  the  first  to  tnm  his  atten- 
tion to  active  military  service.  While  yet  a  collegiate,  be  joined  a  body  of  volunteer  militia 
in  New  York,  and  reduced  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  to  practice.  In  March,  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  having  been  appointed  captain  of  a  company  of  artillery,  he  entered  the  service 
and  soon  after  attended  at  the  battle  on  Long  Island.  His  conduct  at  the  action  at  White 
Plains,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October  of  the  same  year,  won  the  applause  of  Washington, 
and  after  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  in  which  be  displayed  unusual  military  talent 
and  bravery,  be  was  appointed  to  his  stafi^,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  remained 
in  the  family  of  Washington  until  the  spring  of  1781,  and  during  that  severe  and  eventful  pe- 
riod became  the  commander-in-chiefs  **  principal  and  most  confidential  aid."  He  was  a  wel- 
come associate  with  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  by  his  brilliant  genius,  tbe  frankness  of  his 
disposition  and  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  won  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  all  around  him. 
During  this  period,  a  principal  portion  of  the  correspondence  of  Washington  devolved  upon 
Colonel  Hamilton.  **The  pen  for  our  army,"  says  Troup,  *'was  held  by  Hamilton;  and  for 
dignity  of  manner,  pith  of  matter  and  elegance  of  style,  General  Washington's  letters  are  un- 
rivalled in  military  annals." 

After  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  in  tbe  fall  of  the  year  1777,  Hamilton  was  depuUied  to 
proceed  to  Albany,  to  procure  from  General  Gates  a  reinforcement  of  troops,  then  necessary  to 
Toduoe  General  Howe,  who  at  that  time  held  possession  of  Pbiladelphia.    This  negotiation  he 
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ooorammated  with  the  c^eatest  ability  and  judgment.  At  the  battle  of  Momnoath,  which  oo» 
eorred  in  the  month  of  Jane  following,  he  was  on  the  field  nnder  the  Marqnis  Lafayette,  and 
displayed  the  greatest  activity,  skill  and  courage.  The  same  year  he  was  selected  to  meet  tha 
British  commissioners  for  consultation  respecting  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners. 

Hamilton  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  finances  of  his  country,  which  had  become  involved 
in  great  disorder.  The  depreciation  of  paper  money,  which  had  been  issued  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties, destroyed  public  faith  and  credit,  and  the  government  and  army  were  reduced  to  the  severest 
distress  and  want.  This  pressure  was  more  severely  felt  at  head-quarters.  Hamilton's  positicm 
in  the  family  of  Washington  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  Judging  of  its  effect  upon  his  chief^  and 
he  realized  the  necessity  of  immediate  and  decisive  relief.  In  this  situation  he  addressed  an 
anonymous  letter  to  Robert  Morris,  ono  of  the  first  commercial  gentlemen  of  the  period,  and 
then  a  delegate  to  Oongress  from  Pennsylvania,  in  which  he  suggested  a  plan  to  place  the  finan- 
mal  affiurs  of  the  country  upon  a  firm  basis.  The  restoration  of  depreciated  paper  money,  the 
onrrenoy  and  good  faith  of  the  country  was  to  be  brought  about  in  a  foreign  loan,  to  the  extent 
of  two  millions  sterling,  assisted  by  a  vigorous  taxation,  and  a  United  States  Bank,  to  be  sup- 
ported by  foreign  as  well  as  by  domestic  loans  in  the  depreciated  currency  at  a  very  low  ratio. 
This  bank  was  to  be  continued  ten  years,  luid  was  to  rest  on  the  basis  of  public  and  private 
fkith — ^was  to  form  the  medium  of  circulation,  absorb  the  depreciated  paper,  and  supply  the 
requisite  loans  to  the  government.  This  plan  was  in  pirt  adopted  by  Congress,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  a  voluntary  institution,  which  on  the  twenty-second  of 
Jnne,  1780,  was  reported  to  Congress  and  received  their  patronage.  About  this  tin^e  Hamilton 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Duane,  a  member  of  Congress  from  New  York,  in  which  he  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  general  convention  for  the  reorganization  of  the  government,  and  indicated  the 
mode  of  urging  its  necessity  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  ^*  sensible  and  popular  writings, 
which  should  conform  to  the  views  of  Congress : ''  thus  hinting  at  the  idea  which  originated  the 
FederalUt,  whose  far-reaching  views  on  national  polity  so  eminently  aided  in  the  adoption  of 
the  present  Federal  Constitution.  This  is,  without  doubt,  the  ablest  production  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Union  that  appeared  during  the  Revolution.'^ 

Colonel  Hamilton  married  the  second  daughter  of  General  Schuyler  on  the  fourteenth 
of  December,  1780,  and  from  that  time  became  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  the 
following  February  he  left  the  family  of  General  Washington,  but  still  continued  in  the  army. 
Being  now  relieved  from  the  duties  of  an  aid,  he  again  turned  his  attention  to  the  situation 
of  the  country,  which  was  then  encompassed  with  difficulties  and  dangers.  The  public  credit 
was  hastening  to  an  unfavorable  termination.  In  this  crisis  he  submitted  the  plan  of  a  national 
bank  to  Mr.  Morris,  the  superintendent  of  finance,  as  the  only  alternative  that  could  give  a 
sound  paper  credit  to  government  and  render  it  successful  and  safe.  This  plan  was  laid  before 
Congress  on  the  seventeenth  of  May ;  on  the  twenty-sixth  it  was  adopted,  and  soon  after  in- 
corporated under  the  name  of  the  Bank  of  North  America.  That  institution,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  which  had  been  established  during  the  previous  year,  was  of  ines- 
timable service  in  restoring  the  credit  of  the  country,  developing  its  resources,  and  carrying  on 
the  oonduding  scenes  of  the  war.  This  year  Hamilton  commenced  a  series  of  essays,  under 
the  title  of  The  Cantinentalist^  in  which  he  examined  and  discussed  the  features  of  the  origi- 
nal confederacy,  and  enumerated  the  powers  with  which  it  ought  to  be  clothed.  The  later  num- 
bers of  this  series  were  not  prepared  until  after  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  at  which  Colonel  Ham- 
ilton was  present. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  family  of  Washington,  he  was  exceedingly  solicitous  to  obtain 
a  separate  command  in  some  light  corps.  This  desire  was  at  last  gratified,  and  lie  was  attached 
to  the  division  nnder  the  command  of  his  friend  the  Marquis  Lafayette,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  leading  a  night  attack  upon  the  British  redoubts  at  Yorktown.  This  was  the  last  act  of 
Colonel  Hamilton's  military  life.  On  the  termination  of  the  active  duties  of  the  war,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law,  and  in  1782  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
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York.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  Congress,  bj  the  kgia- 
latare  of  New  York,  and  in  the  subsequent  November  took  his  seat  in  that  body,  where  he 
oontinued  until  the  autumn  of  the  next  year.  In  this  station  he  manifested  the  strongest  and 
most  disinterested  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  oountry,  in  upholding  the  honor  of  the  government 
against  the  attacks  of  the  discontents  of  the  army  and  the  clamor  of  public  creditors.  On  the 
return  of  peace,  and  after  the  recovery  of  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1788,  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  law ;  but  the  public  affairs  still  occupied  his  thoughts.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1784^ 
his  celebrated  pamphlets,  addressed  **  to  the  considerate  citizens  of  New  York,*'  over  the 
signature  of  Phocian^  excited  universal  attention,  and  drew  forth  able  replies,  under  the  signa- 
tures of  Anti'PhoeUmite^  Mentor^  and  others. 

Colonel  Ilamilton  did  not  remain  long  out  of  public  life.  In  1786  he  was  elected  to  the 
General  Assembly  from  the  city  of  New  York,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  efforts  to  avert 
the  dangers  and  evils  that  hung  over  the  country.  His  services  in  settling  the  difficulties  whidi 
existed  at  that  time  consequent  upon  the  independence  of  Vermont,  were  eminent ;  and  the 
devotedness  he  displayed  in  reconmiending  the  establishment  of  a  federative  republic,  was 
prompt  and  energetic.  He  was  appointed  to  attend  the  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1787,  and 
after  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  by  that  body,  he  urged  its  ratification  by  an  expla- 
nation and  vindication  of  its  principles,  in  that  celebrated  and  immortal  work.  The  Federaliti,^ 
On  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  convention,  Colonel  Hamilton  appeared  as  a  member.  The 
active  part  he  had  taken  in  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  and  his  familiarity  with  its  prind- 
plea,  rendered  his  situation  one  of  great  responsibility.  This  he  sustained  with  the  highest  abilHj 
and  success.  His  speeches  on  that  occasion  evince  the  wisdom  of  the  commentator  and  the 
eloquence  of  the  finished  orator. 

In  1789,  Colonel  Hamilton  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  where  he 
remained  until  January,  1795.  His  success  in  restoring  the  public  confidence,  and  placing  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  nation  upon  a  sure  and  solid  foundation,  is  too  well  known  to  require 
notice  here.  ^^  How  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  such  a  place,  at  such  a  time,"  said  the  matchless 
Webster,  **  the  whole  country  perceived  with  delight,  and  the  whole  world  saw  with  admira- 
tion. Ho  smote  the  rock  of  the  national  resources,  and  abundant  streams  of  revenue  gushed 
forth.  He  touched  the  dead  corpse  of  the  public  credit,  and  it  sprung  upon  its  feet.  The  fabled 
birth  of  Minerva,  from  the  brain  of  Jove,  was  hardly  more  sudden  or  more  perfect  than  the 
financial  system  of  the  United  States,  as  it  burst  forth  from  the  conceptions  of  Alexander 
Hamilton."! 

The  war  between  England  and  the  republic  of  France  broke  out  during  the  period  of 
Hamilton's  secretaryship.  As  a  member  of  Washington's  cabinet,  he  advocated  the  proolams- 
tion  of  neutrality,  and  supported  it  in  a  series  of  vigorous  and  elaborate  essays,  under  the 
signatures  of  Ko  Jacobin  and  Pae\fieui,  He  also  rendered  signal  service  in  advising  the  mission 
of  Mr.  Jay  in  1794,  and  on  the  negotiation  and  completion  of  his  treaty,  he  vindicated  its 
wisdom  and  justice.  I  He  had  now  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  was  ei\joying 
an  extraordinary  share  of  business.  As  a  conunercial  lawyer  he  was  a  great  favorite  with  the 
New  York  merchants ;  and  his  profound  knowledge  in  the  law  of  nations.  Joined  to  his  sterling 
qualities  of  mind  and  eloquence,  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  his  profession. 

In  the  early  part  of  1798,  Colonel  Hamilton  again  took  up  his  pen  in  defence  of  his  country. 
At  this  time  he  published  a  series  of  essays,  under  the  title  of  TituB  Manliiu^  in  which  he 
exposed  the  danger  which  was  to  be  anticipated  from  the  hostile  position  of  France,  and  nrged 
the  necessity  of  determined  resistance  to  the  many  depredations  which  were  then  committed 
upon  American  commerce,  under  the  sanction  and  encouragement  of  that  country.  His 
suggestions  were  so  correct,  and  his  conclusions  so  just,  that  they  were  ultimately  carried  into 
execution,  and  won  the  applause  of  his  countrymen.  On  the  establishment  of  a  provincial  army 
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in  1798,  he  was  appointed  inspector-general — a  tmst  which  did  not  prevent  the  practice  of  hia 
profesaony  which  he  continned  until  his  death,  which  occnrred  in  a  duel  with  Aaron  Burr,  on 
the  twelfth  of  July,  1804.  The  particnlars  of  this  event  are  too  familiar  for  repetition  in  thia 
place. 
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In  the  Convention  of  New  York,  on  the 
twentieth  of  Jnne,  1788,  the  second  section  of 
the  first  article  of  the  constitution  having  been 
rettd,  and  the  following  amendment  proposed, 
^^Hmohed,  That  it  is  proper  that  the  number 
of  repreeentatives  be  fixed  at  the  rate  of  one 
for  everj  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  to  be 
■aoertained  on  the  principles  mentioned  in  the 
■econd  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  con- 
fltitation,  until  they  amount  to  three  hundred ; 
after  which,  thejr  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  States,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  in- 
habitants of  the  States  respectively :  and  that 
before  the  first  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the 
several  States  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  double 
the  number  of  representatives  for  that  pur- 
poae,  mentioned  in  the  constitution  ;^*  Mr.  Ham- 
flton  addressed  the  convention  as  follows : 

Mb.  Chaibmax:  The  honorable  member, 
who  spoke  yesterday,  went  into  an  explanation 
of  a  variety  of  circumstances  to  prove  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  change  in  our  national  govern- 
ment, and  the  necessity  of  a  firm  union ;  at  the 
aame  time,  he  described  the  great  advantages 
iHiich  this  State,  in  particular,  receives  from 
the  confederacy,  and  its  peculiar  weaknesses 
when  abstracted  from  the  Union.  In  doing 
this,  he  advanced  a  variety  of  arguments,  which 
deserve  serious  consideration.  Gentlemen  have 
thia  day  come  forward  to  answer  him.  He 
haa  been  treated  as  having  wandered  in  the 
flowery  fields  of  fancy;  and  attempts  have 
been  made  to  take  off  fh>m  the  minas  of  the 
committee  that  sober  impression  which  might 
be  expected  fh>m  his  arguments.  I  trust,  sir, 
that  observations  of  this  kind  are  not  thrown 
ant  to  cast  a  light  tar  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, or  to  give  any  personal  bias  on  the  great 
qoeetion  before  us.  ^  I  will  not  agree  with  gen- 
uemen  who  trifle  with  the  weaknesses  of  our 
coontry,  and  suppose  that  they  are  enumerated 
to  answer  a  party  purpose,  and  to  terrify  with 
ideal  dangers.  Ko;  I  believe  these  weaknesses 
to  be  rea^  and  pregnant  with  destruction.  Yet, 
however  weak  our  country  may  be,  I  hope  we 
ifaaU  never  sacrifice  our  liberties.  If,  there- 
fore, on  a  full  and  candid  discussion,  the  pro- 
posed system  shall  appear  to  have  that  ten- 
dency, tor  God*s  sake,  let  ns  reject  it  But  let  ns 
Bot  mSatake  words  for  things^  nor  accept  doubt- 


ful surmises  as  the  evidence  of  truth.  Let  na 
consider  the  constitution  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately, and  attend  to  those  things  only  which 
merit  consideration. 

No  arguments  drawn  from  embarrassment  or 
inconvenience  ought  to  prevail  upon  us  to  adopt 
a  system  of  government  radically  bod;  yet  it 
is  proper  that  these  arguments,  among  otherSi 
should  be  brought  into  view.  In  doing  this, 
yesterday,  it  was  necessary  to  reflect  upon  our 
situation ;  to  dwell  upon  the  imbecility  of  our 
Union ;  and  to  consider  whether  we,  as  a  States 
could  stand  alone.  Although  I  am  persuaded 
this  convention  will  be  resolved  to  adopt  no- 
thing that  is  bad,  yet  I  think  every  prudent  man 
will  consider  the  merits  of  the  plan  in  connec- 
tion with  the  circumstances  of  our  country; 
and  that  a  rejection  of  the  constitution  may  in- 
volve most  fatal  consequences.  I  make  these 
remarks  to  show,  that  though  we  ought  not  to 
be  actuated  by  unreasonable  fear,  yet  we  ought 
to  be  prudent. 

This  day,  sir,  one  gentleman  has  attempted 
to  answer  the  arguments  advanced  by  my  hon- 
orable friend ;  another  has  treated  him  as  hav- 
ing wandered  from  the  subject.  This  beincr 
the  case,  I  trust  I  shall  be  equally  indulged 
in  reviewing  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made. 

Sir,  it  appears  to  me  extraordinary,  that 
while  gentlemen  in  one  breath  acknowledge 
that  the  old  confederation  requires  many  mate- 
rial amendments,  they  should  in  the  next  deny 
that  its  defects  have  been  the  cause  of  our  po- 
litical weakness,  and  the  consequent  calamities 
of  our  country.  I  cannot  but  infer  from  this, 
that  there  is  still  some  lurking,  favorite  imafp- 
nation,  that  this  system,  with  corrections,  mi^t 
become  a  safe  and  permanent  one.  It  is  proper 
that  we  should  examine  this  matter.  We  con- 
tend that  the  radical  vice  in  the  old  confedera- 
tion is,  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  apply  only 
to  States  in  their  corporate  capacity.  Has  not 
every  man  who  has  been  in  our  legislature  ex- 
perienced the  truth  of  this  position  ?  It  is  in- 
separable from  the  disposition  of  bodies  who 
have  a  constitutional  power  of  resistance,  to 
examine  the  merits  of  a  law.  This  has  ever 
been  the  case  with  the  federal  requisitions.  In 
this  examination,  not  being  furnished  with  those 
lights  which  directed  the  deliberations  of  the 
general  government,  and  incapable  of  embracing 
the  general  interests  of  the  Union,  the  Statea 
have  almost  uniformly  weighed  the  requisitiona 
by  tiieir  own  local  interests,  and  have  only  ex- 
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ecated  them  so  far  as  answered  their  partioalar 
convenience  or  advantage.  Ilence  there  have 
ever  hecn  thirteen  different  hodies  to  judge  of 
the  measures  of  Congress — and  the  operations 
of  government  liave  been  distracted  by  their 
taking  different  courses.  Those  which  were  to 
be  benefited,  have  complied  with  the  requisi- 
tions; others  have  totally  disregarded  them. 
Have  not  all  of  us  been  witnesses  to  the  un- 
happy embarrassments  which  resulted  from 
these  proceedings?  Even  during  the  late  war, 
while  tlie  pressure  of  common  danger  con- 
nected strongly  the  bond  of  our  Union,  and 
incited  to  vigorous  exertions,  we  felt  many  dis- 
tressing effects  of  the  impotent  system.  How 
have  we  seen  this  State,  though  most  exposed 
to  the  calamities  of  the  war,  complying,  in  an 
unexampled  manner,  with  the  federal  requisi- 
tions, and  compelled  by  the  delinquency  of  oth- 
ers to  bear  most  unusual  burdens.  Of  this  truth, 
we  have  the  most  solemn  proof  on  our  records. 
In  1779  and  1780,  when  the  State,  from  the 
ravages  of  war,  and  from  her  great  exertions 
to  resist  them,  became  weak,  distressed,  and 
forlorn,  every  man  avowed  the  principle  which 
we  now  contend  for;  that  our  misfortunes,  in 
a  great  degree,  proceeded  fVom  the  want  of 
vigor  in  the  continental  government.  These 
were  our  sentiments  when  we  did  not  specu- 
late, but  feel.  We  saw  our  weakness,  and  found 
ourselves  its  victims.  Let  us  reflect  that  this 
may  again,  in  all  probability,  be  our  situation. 
This  is  a  weak  State ;  and  its  relative  station  is 
dangerous.  Your  capital  is  accessible  by  land, 
and  by  sea  is  exposed  to  every  daring  invader; 
and  on  the  north-west,  you  are  open  to  the  in- 
roads of  a  powerful  foreign  nation.  Indeed, 
this  State,  from  its  situation,  will,  in  time  of 
war,  probably  be  the  theatre  of  its  operations. 

Gentlemen  have  said  that  the  non-compli- 
ance of  the  States  has  been  occasioned  by  their 
Bufierings.  This  may  in  part  be  true.  But  has 
this  State  been  delinquent?  Amidst  all  our 
distresses,  we  have  fully  complied.  If  New 
York  could  comply  wholly  with  the  requisi- 
tions, is  it  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  other 
States  could  in  part  comply  ?  Certainly  every 
State  in  the  Union  might  have  executed  them 
in  some  degree.  But  New  Hampshire,  who 
has  not  suffered  at  all,  is  totally  delinquent: 
North  Carolina  is  totally  delinquent.  Many 
others  have  contributed  in  a  very  small  pro- 
portion ;  and  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  are 
the  only  States  which  have  perfectly  discharged 
their  federal  duty. 

From  tlie  delinquency  of  those  States  who 
have  suffered  little  by  the  war,  we  naturally 
conclude,  that  they  have  made  no  efforts;  and 
a  knowledge  of  luiman  nature  will  teach  us 
that  their  ease  and  security  have  been  a  princi- 

Sal  cause  of  their  want  of  exertion.  While 
anger  is  distant,  its  impression  is  weak,  and 
while  it  affects  only  our  neighbors,  we  have 
few  motives  to  provide  against  it.  Sir,  if  we 
have  national  objects  to  pursue,  we  must  have 
national  reyenues.    If  you  make  requisitloiia 


and  they  are  not  complied  with,  what  is  to  be 
done  f  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  to  co- 
erce the  States  is  one  of  the  maddest  projeetP 
that  was  ever  devised.  A  failure  of  compli- 
ance will  never  be  confined  to  a  single  Btatei 
This  being  the  case,  can  we  suppose  it  wise  to 
hazard  a  civil  war?  Suppose  Maasachosettii 
or  any  large  State,  should  refuse,  and  Congres 
should  attempt  to  compel  them ;  would  they 
not  have  influence  to  procure  assistance,  es- 
pecially from  those  States  who  are  in  the  same 
situation  as  themselves?  What  picture  does 
this  idea  present  to  our  view  ?  A  complying 
State  at  war  with  a  non-complyiifg  State:  Uon- 
gress  marching  the  troops  or  one  State  into  the 
bosom  of  another:  this  State  collecting  mut- 
iliaries  and  forming  perhaps  a  nu\jority  sgunst 
its  federal  head.  Here  is  a  nation  at  war  with 
itself.  Can  any  reasonable  man  be  weD  dis- 
posed towards  a  government  which  makes  wsir 
and  carnage  the  only  means  of  supporting  it- 
self— a  government  that  can  exist  only  by  the 
sword  ?  Every  such  war  must  involve  the  in- 
nocent with  the  guilty.  This  single  considera- 
tion should  be  sufficient  to  dispose  every  peace- 
able citizen  against  such  a  government. 

But  can  we  believe  that  one  State  will  ever 
suffer  itself  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  co- 
ercion? The  thing  is  a  dream — it  is  impos- 
sible— then  we  are  brought  to  this  dilemme: 
either  a  federal  standing  army  is  to  enforce  the 
requisitions,  or  the  federal  treasury  is  left  with- 
out supplies,  and  the  government  without  sop- 
port.  Wliat,  sir,  is  the  cure  for  this  great  evuf 
Nothing,  but  to  enable  the  nation^  laws  to 
operate  on  individuals,  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  the  States  do.  This  is  the  true  rea- 
soning of  the  subject,  sir.  The  gentlemen  ap- 
pear to  acknowledge  its  force ;  and  yet  while 
they  yield  to  the  principle,  they  seem  to  fear  its 
applicaticm  to  the  government 

What  then  shall  we  do?  Shall  we  take  the 
old  confederation  as  the  basis  of  a  new  system? 
Can  this  be  the  object  of  the  gentlemen?  Cer- 
tainly not.  W^ill  any  man  who  entertiuns  e 
wish  for  the  safety  of  his  country,  tmst  the 
sword  and  the  purse  with  a  single  assembly  or- 
ganized on  principles  so  defective — so  rotten  f 
Though  we  might  give  to  such  a  government 
certain  powers,  with  safety,  yet  to  give  them 
tlie  full  and  unlimited  powers  of  taxation  and 
the  national  forces,  would  be  to  establish  a  des- 
potism ;  tlie  definition  of  which  is,  a  govern- 
ment in  which  all  power  is  concentrated  in  e 
single  body.  To  take  the  old  confederaticmi 
and  fashion  it  upon  these  principles,  would  be 
establishing  a  |M>wer  which  would  destroy  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  These  consideri^ons 
show  clearly,  tliat  a  government  totally  differ- 
ent must  be  instituted.  They  had  weight  in 
the  convention  which  formed  the  new  system. 
It  was  seen,  that  the  necessary  powers  were 
too  great  to  be  trusted  to  a  single  body :  the^ 
therefore  formed  two  branches,  and  dirided  tM 
powers,  that  each  might  be  a  check  npon  the 
other.    This  was  the  result  of  their  wisdom; 
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and  I  presame  that  ever^  reasonable  man  will 
agree  to  it  The  more  this  subject  is  explained, 
the  more  dear  and  oonvincing  it  will  appear  to 
efery  member  of  this  bodjr.  The  fandamental 
principle  of  the  old  confederation  is  defective— 
we  miut  totally  eradicate  and  discard  this  prin- 
ciple before  we  can  expect  an  efficient  govem- 
ment.  The  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  to-day, 
hftve  taken  np  the  subject  of  the  ancient  con- 
ibderades;  but  their  view  of  them  has  been 
extremely  partial  and  erroneous.  The  fact  is, 
the  aame  false  and  impracticable  principle  ran 
throii^  most  of  the  ancient  governments.  The 
first  of  these  governments  that  we  read  of,  was 
the  Amphictyonic  confederacy.  The  council 
which  managed  the  affairs  of  this  league,  pos- 
■essed  powers  of  a  similar  complexion  to  those 
of  our  present  Congress.  The  same  feeble  mode 
of  legislation  in  the  head,  and  the  same  power 
of  resistance  in  the  members,  prevailed.  When 
a  requisition  was  made,  it  rarely  met  a  compli- 
enoe;  and  a  civil  war  was  the  consequence. 
Thoee  which  were  attacked,  called  in  foreign 
aid  to  protect  them ;  and  the  ambitious  Philip, 
wider  the  mask  of  an  ally  to  one,  invaded  the 
liberties  of  each,  and  finally  subverted  the 
whole. 

The  operation  of  this  principle  appears  in 
the  same  light  in  the  Dutch  republics.  They 
have  been  obliged  to  levy  taxes  by  an  armed 
force.  In  this  confederacy,  one  large  province, 
by  its  superior  wealth  and  influence,  is  com- 
monly a  match  for  all  the  re.<^ ;  and  when  they 
do  not  comply,  the  province  of  Holland  is 
obliged  to  compel  them.  It  is  observed,  that 
the  United  Provinces  have  existed  a  long  time ; 
hut  they  have  been  constantly  the  sport  of  their 
neighbors,  and  have  been  supported  only  by 
the  external  pressure  of  the  surrounding  powers. 
The  policy  of  Europe,  not  the  policy  of  their 

Kvemment,  has  saved  them  from  dissolution. 
eides,  the  powers  of  the  Stadtholder  have 
served  to  give  an  energy  to  the  operations  of 
this  government,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
ours.  This  prince  has  a  vast  personal  influence: 
he  has  independent  revenues:  he  commands  an 
army  of  forty  thousand  men. 

The  German  confederacy  has  also  been  a  per- 
petoal  source  of  wars.  They  have  a  diet,  like 
our  Congress,  who  have  auUiority  to  call  for 
snpplies :  these  calls  are  never  obeyed ;  and  in 
time  of  war,  the  imperial  army  never  takes  the 
field  till  the  enemy  are  returning  from  it.  The 
emperor^s  Austrian  dominions,  in  which  he  is 
an  absolute  prince,  alone  enable  him  to  make 
head  against  the  common  foe.  The  members 
of  this  confederacy  are  ever  divided  and  opposed 
to  each  otlier.  The  king  of  Prussia  is  a  mem- 
ber; yet  he  has  been  constantly  in  opposition 
to  the  emperor.  Is  this  a  desirable  govern- 
ment f 

I  might  go  more  particularly  into  the  discus- 
sion of  exampleR,  and  show  that,  wherever  this 
fiUal  principle  has  prevailed,  even  as  far  back 
as  the  Lycian  and  Aohiean  leagues,  as  well  as 
the  Amphictyonic  confederacy,  it  has  proved 


the  destruction  of  the  government  But  I 
think  observations  of  this  kind  might  have 
been  spared.  Had  they  not  been  enter^  into 
by  others,  I  should  not  have  taken  up  so  much 
of  the  time  of  the  committee.  No  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  these  examples,  that  repub- 
lics cannot  exist:  we  only  contend  that  they 
have  hitherto  been  founded  on  false  principles. 
We  have  shown  how  they  have  been  conducted, 
and  how  they  have  been  destroyed.  Weakness 
in  the  head  has  produced  resistance  in  the 
members :  this  has  been  th^  immediate  parent 
of  civil  war :  auxiliary  force  has  been  invited ; 
and  a  foreign  power  has  annihilated  their  liber- 
ties and  their  name.  Thus  Philip  subverted 
the  Amphictyonic,  and  Rome  the  Ach»an  re- 
public. 

We  shall  do  well,  sir,  not  to  deceive  ourselves 
with  the  favorable  events  of  the  late  war. 
Common  danger  prevented  the  operation  of  the 
ruinous  principle,  in  its  full  extent :  but,  since 
the  peace,  we  have  experience  the  evils ;  we 
have  felt  the  poison  of  the  system  in  its  un* 
mingled  purity. 

Without  dwelling  any  longer  on  this  subject, 
I  shall  proceed  to  the  question  immediately 
before  the  committee. 

In  order  that  the  committee  may  understand 
clearly  the  principles  on  which  the  general  con- 
vention acted,  I  think  it  necessary  to  explain 
some  preliminary  circumstances. 

Sir,  the  natural  situation  of  this  country 
seems  to  divide  its  interests  into  different 
classes.  There  are  navigating  and  non-navigat- 
ing States — the  northern  are  properly  the  navi- 
gating States:  the  southern  appear  to  possess 
neither  the  means  nor  the  spirit  of  navigation. 
This  difference  of  situation  naturally  produces  a 
dissimilarity  of  interests  and  views  respecting 
foreign  commerce.  It  was  the  interest  of  the 
northern  States,  that  there  should  be  no  re- 
straints on  their  navigation,  and  that  they 
should  have  full  power,  by  a  mfyority  in  Con- 
gress, to  make  oonmiercial  regulations  in  favor 
of  their  own,  and  in  restraint  of  the  navigation 
of  foreigners.  The  southern  States  wished  to 
impose  a  restraint  on  the  northern,  by  requiring 
that  two-thirds  in  Congress  should  be  requisite, 
to  pass  an  act  in  regulation  of  commerce :  they 
were  apprehensive  that  the  restraints  of  a  navi- 
gation law  would  discourage  foreigners,  and  by 
obliging  them  to  employ  the  shipping  of  the 
northern  States,  would  probably  enhance  their 
freight.  This  being  the  case,  they  insisted 
strenuously  on  having  this  provision  engrafted 
in  the  constitution;  and  the  northern  States 
were  as  anxious  in  opposing  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  small  States,  seeing  themselves  em- 
braced by  the  confederation  upon  equal  terms, 
wished  to  retiun  the  advantages  which  they 
already  possessed:  the  large  States,  on  the  con- 
trary, thought  it  improper  that  Rhode  Island 
and  Delaware  should  enjoy  an  equal  suffrage 
with  themselves :  from  these  sources  a  delicate 
and  difficult  contest  arose.  It  became  neces- 
saiy,  therefore,  to  compromise ;  or  the  conven- 
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tion  must  have  dissolved  withoat  effoctxng  any 
thing.  Would  it  have  been  wise  and  prudent 
in  that  body,  in  this  critical  situation,  to  have 
deserted  their  country  f  No.  Every  man  who 
hears  me— every  wise  man  in  the  United  States, 
would  have  condemned  them.  The  convention 
were  obliged  to  appoint  a  committee  for  accom- 
modation. In  this  committee  the  arrrangement 
was  formed  as  it  now  stands ;  and  their  report 
was  accepted.  It  was  a  delicate  point ;  and  it 
was  necessary  tliat  all  parties  should  be  in- 
dulged. Gentlemen  will  see,  that  if  there  had 
not  been  unanimity,  nothing  could  have  been 
done :  for  the  convention  had  no  power  to  es- 
tablish, but  only  to  recommend  a  government. 
Any  other  system  would  have  been  impractica- 
ble. Let  a  convention  bo  called  to-morrow — 
let  them  meet  twenty  times;  nay,  twenty  thou- 
sand times :  tliey  will  have  the  same  difficulties 
to  encounter;  the  some  clashing  interests  to 
reconcile. 

But,  dismissing  these  reflections,  lot  us  con- 
aider  how  far  the  arrangement  is  in  itself  enti- 
tled to  the  approbation  of  this  body.  We  will 
examine  it  ui>on  its  own  merits. 

The  first  thing  objected  to  is  that  clause 
which  allows  a  re])rosentation  for  threo-fifthR 
of  tlie  negroes.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  im- 
propriety of  representing  men  who  have  no  will 
of  their  own.  Whether  this  be  reasoning  or 
declamation  I  will  not  presume  to  say.  It  is 
the  unfortunate  situation  of  the  southern  States 
to  have  a  great  part  of  their  population,  as  well 
as  property,  in  blacks.  The  regulation  com- 
plained of  was  one  result  of  the  spirit  of  accom- 
modation which  governed  the  convention,  and 
without  tills  indulgence  no  union  could  i>ussibly 
Imve  been  formed.  But,  sir,  considering  some 
peculiar  advantages  which  wo  derive  from 
them,  it  is  entirely  just  that  they  should  be 
gratified.  The  southern  States  possess  oertAin 
staples,  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  &c.,  which  must 
be  capital  objects  in  treaties  of  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  the  advantage  which  they 
necessarily  procure  in  these  treaties  will  be 
felt  throughout  all  the  States.  But  the  justice 
of  this  plan  will  appear  in  another  view.  The 
best  writers  on  government  have  held  that 
representation  should  be  compounded  of  per- 
sons and  property.  This  rule  has  been  adopted, 
as  for  as  it  could  be,  in  the  constitution  of  New 
York.  It  will,  however,  by  no  means  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  slaves  are  considered  alto- 
gether as  property.  Tliey  ore  men,  though 
degraded  to  the  condition  of  slavery.  They  are 
persons  known  to  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
States  which  they  inhabit,  as  well  as  to  the 
laws  of  nature.  But  representation  and  taxa- 
tion go  together,  and  one  uniform  rule  ought  to 
apply  to  both.  Would  it  be  just  to  compute 
these  slaves  in  the  assessment  of  taxes,  and 
discard  them  from  the  estimate  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  representatives?  Would  it  be  just 
to  impose  a  singular  burden  without  conferring 
some  adequate  advantage  ? 

Another  circomstance  ought  to  be  considered. 


The  rule  we  have  been  speaking  of  is  a  geocnl 
rule,  and  applies  to  all  tne  States.  Now,  yw 
have  a  great  number  of  people  in  your  Stiti 
which  are  not  represented  at  all,  and  have  no 
voice  in  yonr  government ;  these  will  be  ift- 
clnded  in  the  ennmeration — ^not  two-fifths  nor 
three-fiflhs,  bnt  the  whole.  Iliis  proves  tint 
the  advantages  of  the  plan  are  not  confined  to 
the  southern  States,  but  extend  to  other  puti 
of  the  Union. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  objectioa  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  representatiTea  ai  it 
now  stands ;  I  am  perenaded  the  systemTm  tide 
respect,  stands  on  a  better  footing  than  the 
gentlemen  imagine. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  Congress  to  reduce  the  number.  I 
acknowledge  that  there  are  no  direct  wordi  ef 
prohibition.  But  I  contend  that  the  tme  end 
genuine  construction  of  the  clause  gives  Goft* 
gross  no  i>ower  whatever  to  reduce  the  repre- 
sentation below  the  number,  as  it  now  standib 
Although  they  may  limit,  they  can  never  di* 
minish  the  number.  One  representative  for 
every  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  is  fixed  se 
the  standard  of  increase,  till,  by  the  natord 
course  of  poimlation,  it  shall  become  necesniy 
to  limit  tlie  ratio.  Frobably,  at  presenti  were 
this  standard  to  be  immediately  applied,  the 
representation  would  considerably  exceed  sixty- 
five.  In  three  years  it  would  exceed  one  hm- 
dred.  If  I  understand  the  gentleman,  thex 
contend  that  the  number  may  be  enlarged,  or 
may  not.  I  admit  that  this  is  in  the  discretSoB 
of  Congress,  and  I  submit  to  the  committee, 
whether  it  be  not  necessary  and  proper.  Still, 
I  insist  that  an  immediate  limitation  is  not 
probable,  nor  was  it  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  convention.  But^  sir,  who  will  presume  to 
say  to  what  precise  ooint  the  representatioii 
ought  to  be  increased?  This  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  and  opinions  are  vastly  difierent  upon 
the  subject.  A  i)roof  of  this  is  drawn  from  the 
representations  in  the  State  legislatures.  In 
Miissachusetts  the  assembly  consists  of  about 
three  hundred;  in  South  Carolina,  of  nearly 
one  hundred ;  in  New  York  there  are  sixty- 
five.  It  is  observed  generally,  that  the  number 
ought  to  be  large ;  let  the  gentlemen  prodoee 
their  criterion.  I  confess  it  is  difiScnlt  for  me 
to  say  what  number  may  be  said  to  be  soffi- 
ciently  large.  On  one  hand  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered that  a  small  number  will  act  with  more 
facility,  system,  and  decision;  on  the  other, 
that  a  large  one  may  enhance  the  difficultv  oi 
corruption.  The  Congress  is  to  consist,  at  firs^ 
of  ninety-one  members.  This,  to  a  reasonable 
man,  may  appear  to  be  as  near  the  proper  me- 
dium as  any  number  whatever;  at  least,  ibr 
the  present.  There  is  one  source  of  increase, 
also,  which  does  not  depend  upon  any  constmo- 
tions  of  the  constitution ;  it  is  the  creation  of 
new  States.  Vermont,  Kentucky,  and  Frank- 
lin will  i>robably  become  independent:  new 
members  of  the  Union  will  also  be  formed  from 
I  the  unsettled  tracts  of  western  territory.  These 
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miwt  be  represented,  and  will  all  oontribnie  to 
swell  the  federal  legialatare.  If  the  whole 
number  in  the  United  States  be,  at  present, 
three  millions,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  ac- 
oording  to  the  ratio  of  one  for  thirtj  thousand, 
we  shall  have,  on  the  first  census,  a  hundred 
representatives.  In  ten  years  thirty  more  will 
be  added,  and  in  twenty-five  years  the  number 
will  doable ;  then,  sir,  we  shall  have  two  hun- 
dred, if  the  increase  goes  on  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. The  convention  of  Massachusetts, 
who  made  the  same  objection,  have  fixed  upon 
this  number  as  the  point  at  which  they  chose 
to  limit  the  representation.  But  can  we  pro- 
nounce with  certainty  that  it  will  not  be  expe- 
dient to  go  beyond  this  number?  We  cannot. 
Experience  alone  must  determine.  This  mat- 
ter may,  with  more  safety,  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  legislature,  as  it  will  be  the  in- 
terest of  the  lai^  and  increasing  States  of 
ICassachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  dec., 
to  augment  the  representation.  Only  Oonnec- 
ticot^  Bhode  Island,  Delaware,  and  Maryland, 
can  be  interested  in  limiting  it.  We  may, 
therefore,  safely  calculate  upon  a  growing  rep- 
resentation, according  to  the  advance  of  popu- 
lation and  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 

The  State  governments  possess  inherent  ad- 
▼antages  which  will  ever  give  them  an  influence 
and  ascendency  over  the  national  government, 
and  will  for  ever  preclude  the  possibility  of 
federal  encroachments.  That  their  liberties  in- 
deed can  be  subverted  by  the  federal  head  is 
repugnant  to  every  rule  of  political  calculation. 
Is  not  this  arrangement  then,  sir,  a  most  wise 
and  prudent  one?  Is  not  the  present  repre- 
sentation fully  adequate  to  our  present  exigen- 
cies, and  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  Uie  Union  f  I  am  persuaded  that  an  exam- 
ination of  the  objects  of  the  federal  government 
wiU  afford  a  oondnsive  answer. 

Manv  other  observations  might  be  made  on 
this  anqject,  but  I  cannot  now  pursue  them^  for 
I  feel  myself  not  a  little  e^austed;  I  beg 
leave,  therefore,  to  waive  for  the  present  the 
further  discussion  of  the  question. 

On  the  21st  Mr.  Hamilton  continued  his  re- 
marks as  follows: 

When  I  had  the  honor  to  address  the  com- 
■uttee  yesterday,  I  gave  a  history  of  the  cir- 
cumstances whidi  attended  the  convention, 
when  forming  the  plan  before  you.  I  endeav- 
ored to  point  out  to  you  the  principles  of  ac- 
commodation on  which  this  arrangement  was 
made,  and  to  show  that  the  contending  inter- 
ests cf  the  States  led  them  to  establish  the  rep- 
resentation as  it  now  stands.  In  the  second 
place,  I  attempted  to  prove,  that  in  point  of 
number,  the  representation  would  be  perfectly 
secure.  Sir,  no  man  agrees  more  perfectly 
tiian  myself  to  the  main  principle  for  which  the 

Sntlemen  contend.    I  agree  tnat  there  should 
a  broad  Democratic  branch  in  the  national 
l^gidatare.    But  this  matteri  sir,  depends  on 


circumstances.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  be  precise  and  exact  with  regard  to 
the  number,  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  de- 
termine to  what  point  it  may  be  proper  in  fu- 
ture to  increase  it.  On  this  ground  I  am  dis- 
posed to  acquiesce.  In  my  reasonings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  government  I  rely  more  on  the  interests 
and  opinions  of  men  than  on  any  speculative 
parchment  provisions  whatever.  I  have  found 
that  constitutions  are  more  or  less  excellent  as 
they  are  more  or  less  agreeable  to  the  natural 
operation  of  things.  I  am  therefore  disposed 
not  to  dwell  long  on  curious  speculations,  or 
pay  much  attention  to  modes  or  forms,  but  to 
adopt  a  system  whose  principles  have  been 
sanctioned  by  experience,  adapt  it  to  the  real 
state  of  our  country,  and  depend  on  probable 
reasonings  for  its  operation  and  result  I  con- 
tend that  sixty-five  and  twenty-six  in  two 
bodies  afford  perfect  security  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  that  the  regular  progressive 
enlargement,  which  was  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  general  convention,  will  not  leave  an  ap- 
prehension of  danger  in  the  most  timid  and 
suspicious  mind.  It  will  be  the  interest  of  the 
large  States  to  increase  the  representation. 
This  will  be  the  standing  instruction  to  their 
delegates.  But,  say  the  gentlemen,  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  be  interested  not  to  in- 
crease the  number,  as  it  will  diminish  their 
relative  influence.  In  all  their  reasoning  upon 
the  subject,  there  seems  to  be  this  fallacy :  they 
suppose  that  the  representative  will  have  no 
motive  of  action  on  the  one  side,  but  a  sense  of 
duty ;  or  on  the  other,  but  corruption.  They 
do  not  reflect  that  he  is  to  return  to  the  com- 
munity ;  that  he  is  dependent  on  the  will  of 
the  people,  and  that  it  cannot  be  his  interest  to 
oppose  their  wishes.  Sir,  the  gen.  rnl  sense  of 
the  people  will  regulate  the  conduct  of  their 
representatives.  I  admit  that  there  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule ;  there  are  certain  conjunc- 
tures when  it  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to 
disregard  the  opinions  which  the  mcgority  of 
the  people  have  formed.  But  in  the  general 
course  of  things,  the  popular  views,  and  even 
prejudices,  will  diirect  the  actions  of  the  rulers. 
All  governments,  even  the  most  despotic,  de- 
pend, in  a  great  degree,  on  opinion.  In  free 
republics,  it  is  most  peculiarly  the  case.  In 
these,  the  will  of  the  people  mtJces  the  essential 
principle  of  the  government;  and  the  laws 
which  control  the  community,  receive  their 
tone  and  spirit  from  the  public  wishes.  It  is 
the  fortunate  situation  of  our  conntry,  that  the 
minds  of  the  people  are  exceedingly  enlightened 
and  refined.  Here  then  we  may  expect  the 
laws  to  be  proportionably  agreeable  to  the 
standard  of  perfect  policy ;  and  the  wisdom  of 
public  measures  to  consist  with  the  most  inti- 
mate conformity  between  the  views  of  the 
representative  and  his  constituent.  If  the  gene- 
ral voice  of  the  people  be  for  an  increase,  it 
undoubtedly  must  take  place.  They  have  it  in 
their  power  to  instruct  their  representatives; 
and  the  State  legislatures,  which  appoint  the 
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aenatora,  may  enjoin  it  also  upon  them.  Sir,  if 
I  believed  that  the  nmnber  would  remain  at 
8izt7-fiv€L  I  confess  I  should  give  my  YOte  for 
an  amenoment;  though  in  a  dSferent  form  from 
the  one  proposed. 

The  amendment  proposes  a  ratio  of  one  for 
twenty  thousand.  I  would  ask,  by  what  rule 
or  reasoning  it  is  determined,  that  one  man  is  a 
better  representative  for  twenty  than  thirty 
thousand  ?  At  present  we  have  three  millions 
of  people ;  in  twenty-five  years  we  shall  have 
nz  millions ;  and  in  forty  years,  nine  millions : 
and  this  is  a  short  period,  as  it  relates  to  the 
existence  of  States.  Here,  then,  according  to 
the  ratio  of  one  for  thirty  thousand,  we  uiall 
have,  in  forty  years,  three  hundred  representa- 
tives. If  this  be  true,  and  if  this  be  a  safe 
representation,  why  be  dissatisfied  f  Why  em- 
bfurass  the  constitution  with  amendments  that 
are  merely  speculative  and  useless?  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  that  a  very  small  number 
might  give  some  color  for  suspicion:  I  acknow- 
ledge, that  ten  would  be  unsafe ;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  thousand  would  be  too  numerous.  But 
I  ask  him,  why  will  not  ninety-one  be  an  ade- 
quate and  safe  representation  ?  This  at  present 
appears  to  be  the  proper  medium.  Besides,  the 
iVesident  of  the  United  States  will  be  himself 
the  representative  of  the  people.  From  the 
competition  that  ever  subsists  between  the 
branches  of  government,  the  President  will  be 
induced  to  protect  their  rights,  whenever  they 
are  invaded  by  either  branch.  On  whatever 
side  we  view  this  subject,  we  discover  various 
and  powerful  checks  to  the  encroachments  of 
Congress.  The  true  and  permanent  interests  of 
the  members  are  opposed  to  corruption:  their 
number  is  vastly  too  large  for  easy  combina- 
tion :  the  rivalship  between  the  houses  will  for 
ever  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle :  the  people 
have  an  obvious  and  powerful  protection  in 
their  State  governments.  Should  any  thing 
dangerous  be  attempted,  these  bodies  of  per- 
petual observation  will  be  capable  of  forming 
and  conducting  plans  of  regular  opposition. 
Can  we  suppose  the  people's  love  of  lioerty  will 
not,  under  the  incitement  of  their  legislative 
leaders,  be  roused  into  resistance,  and  the  mad- 
ness of  tyranny  be  extinguished  at  a  blow? 
Sir,  the  danger  is  too  distant ;  it  is  beyond  all 
rational  calculation. 

It  has  been  observed  by  an  honorable  gentle- 
man, that  a  pure  democracy,  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable, would  be  the  most  perfect  government. 
Experience  has  proved,  that  no  position  in  poli- 
tics is  more  false  than  this.  The  ancient  de- 
mocracies, in  which  the  people  themselves  deli- 
berated, never  possessed  one  feature  of  good 
government  Their  very  character  was  tyranny ; 
their  figure  deformity.  When  they  assembled, 
the  field  of  debate  presented  an  ungovernable 
mob,  not  only  incapable  of  deliberation,  but 
prepared  for  every  enormity.  In  these  assem- 
blies, the  enemies  of  the  people  brought  for- 
ward their  plans  of  ambition  svstematically. 
They  were  opposed  by  their  enemies,  of  another 


party ;  and  it  became  a  matter  of  oontiDgen^, 
whether  the  people  subjected  themselves  to  be 
led  blindly  by  one  tyrant  or  by  another. 

It  was  remarked  yesterday,  that  a  numeroos 
representation  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people.  This  is  not  generdly 
true.  The  conndence  of  the  people  will  eaiUy 
be  gained  by  a  good  administration.  This  is 
the  true  touchstone.  I  conld  Ulnatrate  tha 
position  by  a  variety  of  historical  examples^ 
both  ancient  and  modem.  In  Sparta,  the 
Ephori  were  a  body  of  magistrates,  inatitated 
as  a  check  upon  the  senate,  and  representing 
the  people.  They  consisted  (tf  only  Hy^  men: 
but  they  were  able  to  protect  their  rights,  ana 
therefore  ei\joyed  their  confidence  ana  attach- 
ment. In  Rome,  the  people  were  represented 
by  three  Tribunes,  who  were  afterwards  in- 
creased to  ten.  Every  one  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  that  republic,  will  recollect  how 
powerful  a  check  to  the  senatorial  encroach- 
ments this  small  body  proved ;  how  unlimited 
a  confidence  was  placed  in  them  by  the  people 
whose  guardians  they  were;  and  to  what  a 
conspicuous  station  in  the  government  their 
infiuence  at  length  elevated  the  plebeians. 
Massachusetts  has  three  hundred  representa- 
tives; New  York  has  sixty -five.  Have  the 
people  in  this  State  less  confidence  in  their 
representation  than  the  people  of  that?  Dela- 
ware has  twenty-one:  do  the  inhabitants  of 
New  York  feel  a  higher  confidence  than  those 
of  Delaware?  I  have  stated  these  examples^ 
to  prove  that  the  gentleman's  principle  is  not 
Just.  The  popular  confidence  aepentis  on  cir- 
cumstances very  distinct  from  considerationa 
of  number.  Probably  the  public  attachment  is 
more  strongly  secured  by  a  train  of  prosperous 
events,  which  are  the  result  of  wise  deliberation 
and  vigorous  execution,  and  to  which  large 
bodies  are  much  less  competent  than  small  ones. 
If  the  representative  conducts  with  propriety, 
he  yr'Hl  necessarily  enjoy  the  good  will  of  the 
constituent.  It 'appears  then,  if  my  reasoning 
be  Just,  that  the  clause  is  perfectly  proper, 
upon  the  principles  of  the  gentleman  wno  con- 
tends for  the  amendment ;  as  there  is  in  it  the 
greatest  degree  of  present  security,  and  a  moral 
certainty  of  an  increase  equal  to  our  utmost 
wishes. 

It  has  been  further,  by  the  gentlemen  in  op- 
position, observed,  that  a  large  repreaentation 
is  necessary  to  understand  the  interests  of  the 
people.  This  principle  is  by  no  means  true,  in 
the  extent  to  which  the  gentlemen  seem  to 
carry  it.  I  would  ask,  why  may  not  a  man  un- 
derstand the  interests  of  thirty  as  well  as  of 
twenty?  The  position  appears  to  be  made 
upon  the  unfounded  presumption,  that  all  the 
interests  of  all  parts  of  the  community  must 
be  represented.  No  idea  is  more  erroneous 
than  this.  Only  such  interests  are  proper  to 
be  represented  as  are  involved  in  the  powers 
of  the  general  government.  These  interests 
come  completely  under  the  observation  of  onCi 
or  a  few  men ;  and  the  requisite  informstioii  k 
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hj  no  means  aagmented  in  ]Mroportion  to  the 
inoieaae  of  number.  What  are  the  otgeots  of 
thegoyemment?  Ckunmeroe^  taxation,  ^^  In 
Cfder  to  comprehend  the  interesti  of  commerce, 
la  it  necessary  to  know  how  wheat  is  nused, 
and  In  what  prop<^on  it  is  prodoced  in  one 
district  and  in  anotner?  B7  no  means.  Neither 
la  thia  species  of  knowledge  necessair  in  gene- 
ral cakolations  upon  the  subject  of  taxation. 
The  information  necessaiy  for  these  purposes, 
li  that  which  is  open  to  every  intelligent  in- 
ooirar;  and  of  which  fiye  men  maj  be  as  per- 
tetty  possessed  as  fifty.  In  royal  goyemments 
there  are  usually  partioalar  men  to  whom  the 
bmineaa  of  taxation  is  committed.  These  men 
hftye  the  forming  of  systems  of  finance,  and 
the  i^golaiion  of  the  revenue.  I  do  not  mean 
to  commend  this  practice.  It  proves,  how- 
eifer,  this  point ;  that  a  few  individuals  may  be 
oompetent  to  these  objects,  and  that  large  num- 
htra  are  not  necessary  to  perfection  in  the  sci- 
•noe  of  taxation.  But  granting  for  a  moment, 
that  this  minute  and  local  knowledge,  the  gen- 
tlemen contend  for,  is  necessary,  let  us  see,  if 
under  the  new  constitution,  it  will  not  proba- 
Ut  be  found  in  the  representation.  The  natu- 
nl  and  proper  mode  of  holding  elections,  will 
be  to  divide  the  State  into  districts,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  to  be  elected.  This  State 
will  consequently  be  divided,  at  first,  into  six. 
One  man  from  each  district  will  probably  possess 
aU  the  knowledge  gentlemen  can  desire.  Are  the 
senators  ot  thb  State  more  ignorant  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  than  the  assembly  f  Have 
ih»j  not  ever  enjoyed  their  confidence  as  much? 
Yet^  ini^bead  of  six  districts,  they  are  elected  in 
foor;  and  the  chance  of  their  being  collected 
from  the  smaller  divisions  of  the  State  conse- 
quently ^minished.  Their  number  is  but 
twenty-four;  and  their  powers  are  co-exten- 
aife  with  those  of  the  assembly,  and  reach  ob- 
leeta  which  are  most  dear  to  the  people — life, 
liberty  and  property. 

Sir,  we  hear  constantly  a  great  deal,  which 
ia  rather  calculated  to  awake  our  passions,  and 
create  prejudices,  than  to  conduct  us  to  the 
troth,  and  teach  us  our  real  interests.  I  do  not 
rappose  this  to  be  the  design  of  the  gentlemen. 
Why  then  are  we  told  so  often  of  an  aristocra- 
cy? For  mv  part,  I  hardly  know  the  meaning 
of  this  word  as  it  is  applied.  If  all  we  hear 
be  true,  this  government  is  really  a  very  bad 
one.  But  who  are  the  aristocracy  among  us? 
Where  do  we  find  men,  elevated  to  a  perpetual 
rank  above  tb^ir  fellow-citizens,  and  possess- 
ing powers  entirely  independent  of  them  ?  The 
arguments  of  the  gentlemen  only  go  to  prove 
that  there  are  men  who  are  rich,  men  who  are 
poor;  some  who  are  wise,  and  others  who  are 
not.  That  indeed  every  distingpnished  man  is 
an  aristocrat  This  reminds  me  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  aristocrats  I  have  seen  in  a  late  pub- 
lication, styled  the  Federal  Fanner.  The  author 
reckons  in  the  aristocracy,  all  ffovemors  of 
StatesL  members  of  Gongr^  chief  magistrates, 
and  all  officers  of  the  militia.   This  descriptioUf 
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I  presume  to  aay,  is  ridkmloua.  The  image  ia 
a  phantom.  Does  the  new  government  render 
a  rich  man  more  eligible  than  a  poor  one?  No. 
It  requires  no  sudi  qualification.  It  ia  bottom- 
ed on  the  broad  ana  equal  principle  of  your 
State  constitution. 

Sir,  if  .the  people  have  it  in  their  option  to 
elect  their  most  meritorious  men,  is  this  to  be 
considered  as  an  objection  ?  Shall  the  consti* 
tution  oppose  their  wishes,  and  abridge  their 
most  invaluable  privilege?  While  property 
continues  to  be  pretty  equally  divided,  and  a 
considerable  share  of  information  pervades  ihm 
community,  the  tendency  of  the  people^s  suf- 
frages will  be  to  elevate  merit  even  from  ob- 
scurity. As  riches  increase  and  accumulate  in 
few  hands,  as  luxuiy  prevails  in  society,  virtue 
will  be  in  a  greater  degree  considered  as  only 
a  graceful  appendage  of  wealth,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  things  will  be  to  depart  from  tiie 
republican  standard.  This  is  the  real  disposi- 
tion of  human  nature :  it  is  what  neither  the 
honorable  member  nor  myself  can  correct;  it 
is  a  conmion  misfortune,  that  awaits  our  State 
constitution,  as  well  as  all  others. 

There  is  an  advantage  incident  to  large  dis- 
tricts of  election,  which  perhaps  the  gentlemen, 
amidst  all  their  apprehensions  of  influence  nna 
bribery,  have  not  adverted  to.  In  large  dis- 
tricts, the  corruption  of  the  electors  is  much 
more  difiicolt.  Combinations  for  the  purposes 
of  intrigue  are  less  easily  formed :  factions  and 
cabals  are  little  known.  In  a  small  district^ 
wealth  will  have  a  more  complete  influence ; 
because  the  people  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great 
man,  are  more  immediately  his  dependents, 
and  because  this  influence  has  fewer  objects  to 
act  upon.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  it  would 
be  disagreeable  to  the  middle  dass  of  men  to 
go  to  the  seat  of  the  new  government.  If  this 
be  so,  the  difliculty  will  be  enhanced  by  the 
gentleman^s  proposal.  If  his  argument  be  true, 
it  proves  that  the  larger  the  representation  ia, 
the  less  will  be  your  choice  of  having  it  filled. 
But,  it  appears  to  me  frivolous  to  bring  forward 
such  arguments  as  these.  It  has  answered  no 
other  purpose  than  to  induce  me,  by  way  of 
reply,  to  enter  into  discussions  which  I  con- 
siaer  as  useless,  and  not  applicable  to  our  sub- 
ject. 

It  is  a  harsh  doctrine,  that  men  grow  wicked 
in  proportion  as  they  improve  and  enlighten 
their  minds.  Experience  has  by  no  means  jus- 
tified us  in  the  supposition  that  there  is  more 
virtue  in  one  cla»s  of  men  than  in  another. 
Look  through  the  rich  and  the  poor  of  the 
community;  the  learned  and  the  ignorant. 
Where  does  virtue  predominate  ?  The  differ- 
ence indeed  consists  not  in  the  quantity,  but 
kind  of  vices,  which  are  incident  to  various 
classes;  and  here  the  advantage  of  character 
belongs  to  the  wealthy.  Their  vices  are  prob- 
ably more  favorable  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
State  than  those  of  the  indigent,  and  partake 
less  of  moral  depravity. 

After  all,  sir,  we  must  submit  to  this  idefti 
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that  the  true  principle  of  a  repablio  ia,  that  the 
people  should  choose  whom  thej  please  to  gov- 
ern them.  Representation  is  impeifeot,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  current  of  popular  favor  is  check- 
ed. This  great  source  of  free  govemment,  pop- 
ular election,  should  be  perfe^y  pure,  ana  the 
most  unbounded  liberty  allowed.  Where  this 
principle  is  adhered  to;  where,  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  government,  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive and  Judicial  branches  are  rendered 
distinct ;  where  again  the  legislative  is  divided 
into  Separate  Houses,  and  the  operations  of  each 
are  controlled  by  various  checks  and  balances, 
and  above  all,  by  the  vigilance  and  weight  of 
the  State  governments :  to  talk  of  tyranny,  and 
the  subversion  of  our  liberties,  is  to  speak  the 
language  of  enthusiasm.  This  balance  between 
the  national  and  State  governments  ought  to  be 
dwelt  on  with  peculiar  attention,  as  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  It  forms  a  double  security 
to  the  people.  If  one  encroaches  on  their 
rights,  they  will  find  a  powerftd  protection  in 
the  other.  Indeed,  they  will  both  be  prevented 
from  overpassing  their  constitutional  limits,  by 
a  certain  rivalship,  which  will  ever  subsist  be- 
tween them. .  I  am  persuaded,  that  a  firm  union 
is  as  necessary  to  perpetuate  our  liberties,  as  it 
is  to  make  us  respectable ;  and  experience  will 
probably  prove,  that  the  national  government 
will  be  as  natural  a  guardian  of  our  freedom, 
at  the  State  legislatures  themselves. 

Suggestions,  sir,  of  an  extraordinary  nature, 
have  been  frequently  thrown  out  in  the  course 
of  the  present  political  controversy.  It  gives 
me  pain  to  dwell  on  topics  of  this  kind,  and  I 
wish  they  might  be  dismissed.  We  have  been 
told  that  the  old  confederation  has  proved  in- 
eflScacious,  only  because  intriguing  and  power- 
frd  men,  aiming  at  a  revolution,  have  been  for 
ever  instigating  the  people,  and  rendering  them 
disafifected  with  it.  This,  sir,  is  a  false  insinua- 
tion. The  thing  is  impossible.  I  will  venture 
to  assert,  that  no  combination  of  designing  men 
nmder  heaven,  will  be  capable  of  malong  a  gov- 
ernment unpopular,  which  is  in  its  principles  a 
wise  and  good  one,  and  vigorous  in  its  opera- 
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The  confederation  was  fnmed  amidst  tb6 
agitation  and  tumult  of  society.  It  was  com* 
posed  of  unsound  materials  put  together  in 
tiaste.  Men  of  intelligence  discovered  the  fee- 
bleness of  the  structm^  in  the  first  stages  of 
its  existence ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  peo> 
pie,  too  much  engrossed  wit^  their  distreeses  to 
contemplate  any  but  the  immediate  causes  cf 
them,  were  ignorant  of  the  defects  of  their  con- 
stitution. But  when  tiie  dangers  of  war  were 
removed,  they  saw  clearly  what  th^  had  suf- 
fered, and  what  they  had  yet  to  suffer,  from  a 
feeble  form  of  government.  There  was  no 
need  of  discerning  men  to  convince  tiie  people 
of  their  unhappy  situation ;  the  compldnt  was 
co-extensive  wi&  the  evil,  and  both  were  oobi- 
mon  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  We  hav* 
been  told  that  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  loV* 
of  liberty  are  almost  extinguished  among  tha 
people,  and  that  it  has  become  a  prevailing  doo> 
trine  that  republican  principles  ought  to  be 
hooted  out  of  the  worlo.  Sir,  I  am  confident 
that  such  remarks  as  these  are  rather  oceasimi- 
ed  by  the  heat  of  argument  than  by  a  oool  oon- 
viction  of  their  truth  and  justice.  As  frir  as 
my  experience  has  extended,  I  have  heard  no 
such  doctrine,  nor  have  I  discovered  any  dimi- 
nution of  regard  for  those  rights  and  libertiea. 
in  defence  of  which,  the  people  have  fought  and 
suffered.  There  have  been,  undoubtedly,  soma 
men  who  have  had  speculative  doubts  on  tha 
subject  of  government;  but  the  prinoff^ee  of 
republicanism  are  founded  on  too  firm  a  bans 
to  be  shaken  by  a  few  speculative  and  skepti- 
cal reasoners.  Our  error  has  been  of  a  vary 
different  kind.  We  have  erred  throu^  excess 
of  caution,  and  a  zeal  false  and  impraoticaUe. 
Our  counsels  have  been  destitute  of  consisteiMT' 
and  stability.  I  am  fiattered  with  a  hope,  sir, 
that  we  have  now  found  a  cure  for  the  avils 
under  which  we  have  so  long  labored.  I  tmsi 
that  the  proposed  constitution  affords  a  genu- 
ine specimen  of  representative  and  repuUioan 
government,  and  that  it  will  answer,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  all  the  beneficial  purposes  of  so- 
ciety. 
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This  q)eech  was  deliyered  in  the  Conyention 
(if  Ifew  York,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June, 
1788,  in  opposition  to  a  resolution  hrooght  for- 
iraid  bjr  Mr.  G.  Liyingston,  as  an  amendment 
to  the  oonstitntiony  which  proposed ;  That  no 
person  should  be  eligible  as  a  senator  for  more 
than  riz  years,  in  any  term  of  tweWe  years, 
and  that  the  legislatures  of  the  seyeral  States 
ahovld  haye  power  to  recall  their  senators,  or 
either  of  them,  and  to  elect  others  in  their 
rtead,  to  serye  for  the  remainder  of  the  time 
ibr  whidi  such  senator  or  senators,  so  recalled, 
were  iq[>pointed. 

I  am  persuaded,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  in  my 
torn  shall  be  indulged  in  addressing  the  com- 
mittee. We  all,  in  equal  sincerity,  profess  to 
be  anxious  for  the  establishment  of  a  republi- 
oan  goyemment,  on  a  safe  and  solid  basis.  It 
it  the  object  of  the  wishes  of  eyery  honest  man 
in  the  United  States,  and  I  presume  I  shall  not 
be  &belieyed,  when  I  declare,  that  it  is  an  ob- 
ject of  all  others,  the  nearest  and  most  dear  to 
mj  own  heart  The  means  of  accomplishing 
tlus  great  purpose,  become  the  most  important 
study  which  can  interest  mankind.  It  is  our 
du^  to  examine  all  those  means  with  peculiar 
attentioii,  and  to  choose  the  best  and  most  ef- 
iectoaL  It  is  our  duty  to  draw  from  nature, 
from  reason,  from  examples,  the  best  princi- 
ples of  policy,  and  to  pursue  and  apply  them  in 
the  formation  of  our  government.  We  should 
eoniemplate  and  compare  the  systems,  which, 
in  this  examination,  come  under  our  view ;  dis- 
tinffuish,  with  a  careful  eye,  the  defects  and  ex- 
oelkneies  of  each,  and  discarding  the  former, 
incorporate  the  latter,  as  far  as  circumstances 
will  admit,  into  our  constitution.  If  we  pur- 
sue a  diflferent  course  and  neglect  this  duty,  we 
shall  probably  disappoint  the  expectations  of 
our  country  and  of  the  world. 

In  the  commencementof  a  reyolution,  which 
receiyed  its  birth  from  t^e  usurpations  of 
tyranny,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
the  public  mind  should  be  mflnenced  by  an 
extreme  spirit  of  Jealousy.  To  resist  these  en- 
croachments, and  to  nourish  this  spirit,  was  the 
great  olject  of  all  our  public  and  priyate  insti- 
tutions. The  zeal  for  liberty  became  predomi- 
nant and  excessiye.  In  forming  our  confede- 
ration, this  passion  alone  seemed  to  actuate  us, 
md  we  i^ipear  to  have  had  no  other  yiew  than 
to  secure  ourselyes  from  deqN>tism.  The  ob- 
ject certainly  was  a  yaluable  one,  and  deseryed 
our  utmost  attention.  But,  sir,  there  is  another 
object,  equally  important,  and  which  our  enthu- 
siaam  rendered  us  littie  capable  of  regarding:  I 
mean  a  principle  of  strength  and  stability  in 
the  cHganiaation  of  our  goyemment^  and  yigor 


in  its  operations.  This  purpose  can  neyer  be 
accomplished  but  by  the  establishment  of  some 
select  body,  formed  peculiarly  upon  this  prin- 
ciple; There  are  few  positions  more  demon- 
strable than  that  there  should  be  in  eyery  re- 
public, some  permanent  body  to  correct  the 
prejudices,  check  the  intemperate  passions,  and 
regulate  the  fluctuations  of  a  popular  assembly. 
It  is  eyident,  that  a  body  instituted  for  these 
purposes,  must  be  so  formed  as  to  exclude,  as 
much  as  possible,  fh>m  its  own  character,  those 
infirmitic^  and  that  mutability  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  remedy.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
that  it  should  be  small,  that  it  should  hold  its 
authority  during  a  considerable  period,  and 
that  it  should  have  such  an  independence  in 
the  exercise  of  its  powers  as  will  divest  it  as 
much  as  possible  of  local  pr^udices.  It  should 
be  so  formed  as  to  be  the  centre  of  political 
knowledge,  to  pursue  always  a  steady  line  of 
conduct,  and  to  reduce  every  irregular  propen- 
sity to  system.  Without  this  establishment, 
we  may  make  experiments  without  end,  but 
shall  never  have  an  efficient  government 

It  is  an  unquestionable  truth,  that  the  body 
of  the  people  in  every  country  desire  sincerely 
its  prosperity :  but  it  is  equally  unquestionable, 
that  they  do  not  possess  the  discernment  and 
stability  necessary  for  systematic  government 
To  deny  that  they  are  frequently  Ted  into  the 
grossest  errors  by  misinformation  and  passion, 
would  be  a  flattery  which  their  own  good 
sense  must  despise.  That  branch  of  adminis- 
tration especially,  which  involves  our  political 
relations  with  foreign  states,  a  community  will 
ever  be  incompetent  to.  These  truths  are  not 
often  held  up  in  public  assemblies;  but  they 
cannot  be  unxnown  to  any  who  hear  me.  From 
these  principles  it  follows,  that  there  ought  to 
be  two  distinct  bodies  in  our  government;  oncL 
which  shall  be  immediately  constituted  by  and 
peculiarly  represent  the  people,  and  possess  all 
the  popular  features;  another,  formea  upon  the 
principle,  and  for  the  purposes  before  explained. 
Such  considerations  as  these  induced  toe  con- 
vention who  formed  your  State  constitution,  to 
institute  a  senate  upon  the  .present  plan.  The 
history  of  ancient  and  moaem  republics  had 
taught  them,  that  many  of  the  evils  which 
these  republics  suffered,  arose  from  the  want  of 
a  certain  balance  and  mutual  control  indispen- 
sable to  a  wise  administration ;  they  were  con- 
vinced that  popular  assemblies  are  frequently 
misguided  by  ignorance,  by  sudden  impulses, 
and  the  intrigues  of  ambitious  men ;  and  that 
some  firm  barrier  against  these  operations  was 
necessary :  they  therefore  instituted  your  sen- 
ate, and  the  benefits  we  have  experienced,  have 
fully  justified  their  conceptions. 

liow,  sir,  what  is  the  tendency  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  ?  To  take  away  the  stability 
of*  government^  by  depriving  the  Senate  of  its 
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permanency ;  to  make  this  body  subject  to  the 
same  weakness  and  prejadices  which  are  inci- 
dent to  popular  assemluies,  and  which  it  was 
institutea  to  correct ;  and  by  thus  assimilating 
the  complexion  of  the  two  branches,  destroy 
the  balance  between  them.  The  amendment 
will  render  the  senator  a  slave  to  all  the  capri- 
cious humors  among  the  people.  It  will  probably 
be  here  suggested,  that  the  legislatures,  not  the 
people,  are  to  have  the  power  of  recall.  With- 
out attempting  to  prove  that  the  legislatures 
must  be,  in  a  great  degree,  the  image  of  the 
multitude,  in  respect  to  federal  affairs,  and  that 
the  same  prejudices  and  fkotions  will  prevail ; 
I  insist,  that  in  whatever  body  the  power  of 
recall  is  vested,  the  senator  will  perpetually  feel 
himself  in  such  a  state  of  vassalage  and  depend- 
ence, that  he  never  can  possess  that  firmness 
which  is  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  his  great 
duty  to  the  Union. 

Gentlemen,  in  their  reasoning,  have  placed 
the  interests  of  the  several  States  and  those  of 
the  United  States  in  contrast ;  this  is  not  a  fair 
view  of  the  subject ;  they  must  necessarily  be 
involved  in  each  other.  What  we  apprehend 
is,  that  some  sinister  prejudice,  or  some  prevail- 
ing passion,  may  assume  the  form  of  a  genuine 
interest.  The  influence  of  these  is  as  powerful 
as  the  most  permanent  conviction  of  the  public 
good ;  and  against  this  influence  we  ought  to 
provide.  The  local  interests  of  a  State  ought 
m  every  c>ase  to  give  way  to  the  interests  of 
the  Union :  for  when  a  sacrifice  of  one  or  the 
other  is  nccesi«ary,  the  former  becomes  only  an 
apparent,  partial  interest,  and  should  yield,  on 
the  principle  that  the  small  good  ought  never 
to  oppose  the  great  one.  When  you  assemble 
from  your  several  counties  in  the  legislature, 
were  every  member  to  be  guided  only  by  the 
apparent  interest  of  his  county,  government 
would  be  impracticable.  There  must  be  a  per- 
petual accommodation  and  sacrifice  of  local 
advantage  to  general  expediency ;  but  the  spirit 
of  a  mere  popular  assembly  would  rarely  be 
actuated  by  this  important  principle.  It  is 
therefore  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Senate 
should  be  so  formed,  as  to  be  unbiassed  by  false 
conceptions  of  the  real  interests,  or  undue 
attachment  to  the  Apparent  good  of  their  seve- 
ral States. 

Gentlemen  indulge  too  many  unreasonable 
apprehensions  of  danger  to  tlie  State  govern- 
ments ;  they  seem  to  suppose,  that  the  moment 
you  put  men  into  a  national  council,  they  be- 
come corrupt  and  tyrannical,  and  lose  all  their 
affection  for  their  fellow  citizens.  But  can  we 
imagine  that  the  senators  will  ever  be  00  insen- 
sible of  their  own  advantage,  as  to  sacrifice  the 
genuine  interest  of  their  constituents?  The 
tate  governments  are  essentiallv  necessary  to 
the  form  and  spirit  of  the  generu  system.  As 
long,  therefore,  as  Congress  have  a  full  convic- 
tion of  this  necestdty,  they  must^  even  upon 
lurinoiples  purely  national,  have  as  firm  an 
ent  to  tihe  one  as  to  the  other.  This 
iTiotion  oaa  never  leave  them,  unless  they 
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become  madmen.  While  the  constitution  con- 
tinues to  be  read,  and  its  principles  known,  the 
States  must,  by  every  rational  man,  be  con- 
sidered as  essential,  component  parts  of  the 
Union;  and  therefore  the  idea  of  sacrificing 
the  former  to  the  latter  is  wholly  inadmisidble. 

The  objectors  do  not  advert  to  the  natural 
strength  and  resources  of  State  govenunents, 
which  will  ever  give  them  an  important  supe- 
riority over  the  .general  government.  If  we 
compare  the  nature  of  their  different  powers, 
or  the  means  of  popular  infiuenoe  which  each 
possesses,  we  shall  nnd  the  advantage  entirely 
on  the  side  of  the  States.  This  consideration, 
important  as  it  is,  seems  to  have  been  little 
attended  to.  The  aggregate  number  of  repre- 
sentatives throughout  the  State9  may  be  two 
thousand.  Their  personal  influence  will,  there- 
fore, be  proportionally  more  extenrive  thsn 
that  of  one  or  two  hundred  men  in  Ccmgresa. 
The  State  establishments  of  civil  and  mintary 
officers  of  every  description,  infinitely  surpass- 
ing in  number  any  possible  correspondent  ea- 
tablishments  in  the  general  government,  will 
create  such  an  extent  and  complication  of 
attachments,  as  will  ever  secure  tne  pre^Ieo- 
tion  and  support  of  the  people.  Wnenever, 
therefore,  Congress  shall  meditate  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  State  constitutions,  the  great  bcMy 
of  the  people  will  naturally  take  part  with  their 
domestic  representatives.  Can  the  general  gov- 
ernment withstand  such  an  united  opposition  f 
Will  the  people  suffer  themselves  to  be  stripped 
of  tlieir  privileges?  Will  they  suffer  their  legis- 
latures to  be  reduced  to  a  shadow  and  a  name  f 
The  idea  is  shocking  to  common  sense. 

From  tlie  circumstances  already  expluned, 
and  many  others  which  might  be  mentioned, 
results  a  complicated,  irresistible  check,  which 
must  ever  support  the  existence  and  importance 
of  the  State  governments.  The  danger,  if  any 
exists,  fiows  from  an  opposite  source.  The 
probable  evil  is,  that  the  general  ffovemment 
will  be  too  dependent  on  the  State  legislatures, 
too  much  governed  by  their  prdudices,  and  too 
obsequious  to  their  humors;  that  the  States, 
with  every  power  in  their  hands,  will  make 
encroachments  on  the  national  authority,  till 
the  Union  is  weakened  and  dissolved. 

Every  member  must  have  been  struck  with 
an  observation  of  a  gentleman  from  Albany. 
Do  what  you  will,  says  he,  local  prejudices  and 
opinions  will  go  into  the  government.  What  I 
shall  we  then  form  a  constitution  to  cherish 
and  strengthen  these  pr^udices?  Shall  we 
confirm  the  distemper  instead  of  remedying  it  t 
It  is  undeniable  that  there  must  be  a  control 
somewhere.  Either  the  general  interest  is  to 
control  the  particular  interests,  or  the  contrary. 
If  the  former,  then  certainly  the  government 
ought  to  be  so  framed,  as  to  render  the  power 
of  control  efficient  to  all  intents  and  purposes ; 
if  the  latter,  a  striking  absurdity  follows:  the 
controlling  powers  must  be  as  numerous  as  the 
varying  interests,  and  the  operations  of  govern- 
ment must  therefore  oease:  for  the  moment 
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jou  aeoommodste  these  different  interests, 
which  is  the  only  way  to  set  the  goyemment 
in  motion,  yon  establish  a  general  oontrolling 
Ijower.  Thus,  whatever  constitutional  provi- 
sions are  made  to  the  contrary,  every  govern- 
ment will  be  at  last  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
saljeotinff  the  partial  to  the  universal  interest 
The  genuemen  ought  always,  in  their  reason- 
faig,  to  distingoish  between  the  real,  genuine 
good  ci  a  state,  and  the  i^iinions  and  prejudices 
whieh  may  prevail  respectinff  it:  the  latter 
may  be  oppoeed  to  the  general  good,  and  con- 
aeooently  ought  to  be  saorified;  the  former  is 
80  involved  in  it,  that  it  never  can  be  sacrificed. 
8ir,  the  main  design  of  the  convention,  in  form- 
ins  the  Senate,  was  to  prevent  fluctuations  and 
caoalsL  With  this  view,  they  made  that  body 
•  amaOy  and  to  exist  for  a  considerable  period. 
Have  they  executed  this  design  too  far?  The 
senators  are  to  serve  six  years.  This  is  only 
two  years  longer  than  the  senators  of  this 
State  hold  their  places.  One  third  of  the  mem- 
bers are  to  go  out  every  two  years;  and  in  six, 
the  whole  body  may  be  changed.  Prior  to  the 
revriuticm,  the  representatives  in  the  several 
colonies  were  elected  for  dififerent  periods;  for 
three  years,  for  seven  years,  &c.  Were  tiiose 
bodies  ever  considered  as  incapable  of  repre- 
senting the  people,  or  as  too  mdependent  of 
them  ?  There  is  one  circumstance  which  will 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  dependence  of 
the  senators  on  the  States,  in  proportion  to  the 
dnration  oi  their  appointments.  As  the  State 
leguJatures  are  in  continual  fluctuation,  the 
senator  will  have  more  attachments  to  form, 
and  consequently  a  greater  difficulty  of  main- 
taining his  place,  than  one  of  shorter  duration. 
He  wm  therefore  be  more  cautious  and  indus- 
trious to  suit  his  conduct  to  the  wishes  of  his 
oonBtitoents. 

Sir,  when  yon  take  a  view  of  all  the  circura- 
atanoea  which  have  been  recited,  you  will  cer- 
tainly see  that  the  senators  will  constantly  look 
up  to  the  state  governments  with  an  eye  of  de- 
pendence and  flection.  If  they  are  ambitious 
to  continue  in  office  they  will  niake  every  pru- 
dent arrangement  for  this  purpose,  and  what- 
ever may  be  their  private  sentiments  of  poli- 
ties, they  will  be  convinced  that  the  surest 
means  of  obtaining  a  re-election  wUl  be  an  uni- 
form attachment  to  the  interests  of  their  several 

The  gentiemen,  to  support  their  amendment, 
have  observed  that  the  power  of  recall,  under 
the  old  government,  has  never  been  exercised. 
There  is  no  reasoning  from  this.  The  experi- 
ence of  a  few  years,  under  peonliar  circumstan- 
eea,  can  afford  no  nrobame  security  that  it 
never  will  be  carriea  into  execution  with  un- 
happy efibcfii.  A  seat  in  Congress  has  been 
kas  an  oliject  of  ambition,  and  the  arts  of  in- 
triffue,  oonaequentiy,  have  been  less  practised. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  difficult  to  find  men  who 
were  willing  to  sufifer  the  mortifications  to 
which  so  feeble  a  government  and  to  dependent 
a  station  exposed  thenu 


Sir,  if  you  consider  but  a  moment  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  senate  was  instituted,  ana 
the  nature  of  the  business  which  they  are  to 
transact,  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  giving 
them  duration.  They,  together  witii  the  Pree- 
ident,  are  to  manage  all  our  concerns  with  for- 
eign nations ;  they  must  understand  all  their 
interests  and  their  political  systems.  This 
knowledge  is  not  soon  acquired — ^but  a  very 
small  part  is  gained  in  the  doset.  Is  it  desira- 
ble, then,  that  new  and  unqualified  members 
should  be  continually  thrown  into  that  body  f 
When  public  bodies  are  engaged  in  the  exercise 
of  general  powers,  you  cannot  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  their  conduct  but  from  the  result  of 
their  systems.  They  may  be  forming  plans 
which  require  time  and  ^igence  to  bring  to 
maturity.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  they 
should  have  a  considerable  and  fixed  duration, 
that  they  may  make  their  calculations  accord- 
ingly. If  they  are  to  be  perpetually  fiuctuating 
they  can  never  have  that  responsibility  which 
is  so  important  in  republican  governments.  In 
bodies  suliject  to  frequent  changes,  great  politi- 
cal plans  must  be  conducted  by  members  in 
succession;  a  single  assembly  can  have  but  a 
partial  agency  in  tiiem,  and  consequentiy  can- 
not properly  be  answerable  for  the  final  event. 
Oonsidering  the  senate,  therefbr^  with  a  view 
to  responsibility,  duration  is  a  very  interesting 
and  essential  quality.  There  is  another  view 
in  which  duration  in  the  senate  appears  neces- 
sary. A  government,  changeable  in  its  policy, 
must  soon  lose  its  sense  of  national  character, 
and  forfeit  the  respect  of  foreigners.  Senators 
will  not  be  solicitous  for  the  reputation  of  pub- 
lic measures  in  which  they  have  had  but  a  tem- 
porary concern,  and  will  feel  lightly  the  burden 
of  public  disapprobation  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  those  who  partake  of  the  censure. 
Our  political  rivals  will  ever  consider  our  mu- 
table counsels  as  evidence  of  deficient  wisdom, 
and  will  be  little  apprehensive  of  our  arriving 
at  any  exalted  station  in  the  scale  of  power. 
Such  are  the  internal  and  external  disadvan- 
tages which  would  result  from  the  princiole 
contended  for.  Were  it  admitted,  I  am  rally 
persuaded,  sir,  that  prejudices  would  govern 
the  public  deliberations,  and  passions  rage  in 
the  counsels  of  the  union.  If  it  were  necessary, 
I  could  illustrate  my  subject  by  historical  facts; 
I  could  travel  through  an  extensive  field  of  de- 
tail, and  demonstrate  that  wherever  the  fatal 
principle  of-— the  head  suffering  the  control  of 
the  members,  has  operated,  it  has  proved  a 
fruitfiil  source  of  commotions  and  disorder. 

This,  sir,  is  the  first  fair  opportunity  that  has 
been  offered  of  deliberately  correcting  the  er- 
rora  in  government.  Instability  has  been  a 
prominent  and  very  defective  feature  in  most 
republican  systems.  It  is  the  first  to  be  seen 
and  the  last  to  be  lamented  by  a  philosophical 
inquirer.  It  has  operated  most  banefnlly  in 
our  infant  republics.  It  is  necessary  that  we 
apply  an  immediate  remedy,  and  eradicate  the 
poisonous  principle  from  our  government.    If 
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thb  be  not  done,  sir,  we  shall  feel,  and  posterity 
will  be  oonTolsed  by  a  painfiil  malady. 

On  the  25th,  Mr.  Hamilton  continued  his  re- 
marks upon  the  same  subject. 

Mb.  Chaibxak  :  In  debates  of  this  kind  it  is 
extremely  easy,  on  either  side,  to  say  a  great 
number  of  plausible  things.  It  is  to  be  ac- 
knowledged that  there  is  even  a  certain  degree 
of  truth  in  the  reasonings  on  both  sides.  In 
this  situation  it  is  the  province  of  judgment  and 
good  sense  to  determine  their  force  and  appli- 
cation, and  how  far  the  arguments  adyanocd  on 
one  side  are  balanced  by  those  on  the  other. 
The  ingenious  dress  in  which  both  may  appear 
renders  it  a  difficult  task  to  make  this  decision, 
and  the  mind  is  frequently  unable  to  come  to  a 
safe  and  solid  conclusion.  On  the  present 
question,  some  of  the  principles  on  each  side 
are  admitted,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them  denied,  while  other  principles,  with  their 
inferences,  are  rejected  idtogether.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  committee  to  seek  the  truth  in 
this  labyrinth  of  argument. 

There  are  two  objects  in  forming  systems  of 
government — safety  for  the  people  and  energy 
in  the  administration.  When  these  objects  are 
united,  the  certain  tendency  of  the  system  will 
be  to  the  public  welfare.  If  the  latter  object 
be  neglected,  the  people's  security  will  be  as 
certainly  sacrificed  as  by  disregarding  the 
former.  Good  constitutions  are  formed  upon  a 
c()mparisf>n  of  the  liberty  of  the  individual  with 
the  strength  of  government ;  if  the  tone  of 
either  be  too  high,  the  other  will  be  weakened 
too  much.  It  is  the  happiest  possible  mode  of 
conciliating  these  objects,  to  institute  one 
branch  |>eculiarly  endowed  with  sensibility, 
another  with  knowledge  and  firmness.  Through 
the  opposition  and  mutual  control  of  these 
bodicfs  the  goveniment  will  reach,  in  its  opera- 
tions, the  perfect  balance  between  liberty  and 
power.  The  arguments  of  the  gentlemen 
chiefly  apply  to  the  former  branch — the  House 
of  Representatives.  If  they  will  calmly  con- 
sider the  different  nature  of  the  two  branches, 
they  will  see  that  the  reasoning  which  justly 
applies  to  the  Representative  House  will  go  to 
destroy  the  essential  qualities  of  the  Senate. 
If  the  former  is  calculated  perfectly  upon  the 
principles  of  caution,  why  should  you  impose 
the  same  principles  upon  the  latter,  which  is 
designed  for  a  different  operation  ?  Gentlemen, 
while  they  discover  a  laudable  anxiety  for  tlie 
safety  of  the  people,  do  not  attend  to  the  im- 
portant distinction  I  have  drawn.  We  have  it 
constantly  held  up  to  us,  that  as  it  is  our  chief 
duty  to  guard  against  tyranny,  it  is  our  policy 
to  form  all  the  branches  of  government  for  this 
purpose.  Sir,  it  is  a  truth  sufficiently  illustrat- 
ed by  experience,  that  when  the  people  act  by 
their  representatives  they  are  commonly  irre- 
•latible.    The  gentleman  admits  the  position 

at  Btabilitj  u  essential  to  the  ffovemment, 
I  y0t  enforeea  prinoiplea  i^hioh,  if  true,  ought 


to  banidi  stability  from  the  system.  The  gen- 
tleman observes  that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  my 
reasoning,  and  informs  us  that. the  legulatiires 
of  the  States,  not  the  people,  are  to  appoint  the 
senators.  Does  he  reflect  that  they  are  the  im- 
mediate agents  of  the  people— that  they  are  so 
con^tuted  as  to  feel  aU  their  pr^ndicea  and 
pasaions,  and  to  be  governed,  in  a  great  degree, 
by  their  misapprehennonst  Experience  must 
have  taught  him  the  trath  of  this.  Look 
through  their  history;  what  factions  have 
arisen  from  the  most  trifling  causes — ^what  in- 
trigues have  been  practised  for  the  most  illib- 
eral purposes !  Is  not  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
at  this  moment  struggling  under  difficulties  and 
distresses,  for  having  Ik^  led  blindly  by  the 
spirit  of  the  multitude  f  What  is  her  legisla- 
ture but  the  picture  of  a  mob?  In  this  e^te 
we  have  a  senate  possessed  of  the  proper  anali- 
ties  of  a  permanent  body ;  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  a  few  other  States  are  in  the  same  situm- 
tion ;  the  rest  are  either  governed  by  a  single 
democratic  assembly,  or  have  a  senate  consti- 
tuted entirely  upon  democratic  principles. 
These  have  been,  more  or  less,  embroiled  in 
factions,  and  have  generally  been  the  image  and 
echo  of  the  multitude.  It  is  difiBcult  to  reason 
on  this  point  without  touching  on  certain  deli- 
cate chords.  I  could  refer  you  to  periods  and 
coigunctures  when  the  people  have  been  gov- 
erned by  improper  passions  and  led  by  factious 
and  designing  men.  I  could  show  that  the 
same  passions  have  infected  their  representa- 
tives. Let  us  beware  that  we  do  not  make  the 
State  legislatures  a  vehicle  in  which  the  evil 
humors  may  be  conveyed  into  the  national  qrs- 
tem.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Senate  should  be  so  formed  as,  in  some  measure, 
to  check  the  State  governments,  and  preclude 
the  communication  of  the  false  impressions 
which  they  receive  from  the  people.  It  has 
been  often  repeated,  that  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  can  have  only  a  partial  and  confined 
view  of  national  affairs ;  that  they  can  form  no 
proper  estimate  of  great  objects  which  are  not 
in  the  sphere  of  their  interests.  The  ob«erva- 
tion  of  the  gentleman,  therefore,  cannot  take 
off  the  force  of  my  argument. 

Sir,  the  senators  will  constantly  be  attended 
with  a  reflecti(m  that  their  future  existence  is 
absolutely  in  the  power  of  the  States.  Wil] 
not  this  form  a  powerful  check  f  It  is  a  reflec- 
tion which  applies  closely  to  their  feelinas  and 
interests,  and  no  candid  man,  who  thinks  de- 
liberately, will  deny  that  it  would  be  alone  a 
sufficient  check.  The  legislatures  are  to  pro- 
vide the  mode  of  electing  the  President,  and 
must  have  a  great  influence  over  the  electors. 
Indeed,  they  convey  their  influence  through  a 
thousand  channels  into  the  general  government 
Gentlemen  have  endeavored  to  show  that  there 
will  be  no  clashing  of  local  and  general  inter- 
ests ;  they  do  not  seem  to  have  sufficiently  con- 
sidered the  subject.  We  have  in  this  State  a 
duty  of  six  pence  per  pound  on  aalt,  and  it 
operates  lightly  and  with  advantage ;  but  such 
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a  dntgr  would  be  verj  burdeiiBome  to  some  of 
the  States.    If  Congress  dionld,  at  anj  time, 
find  it  conyenient  to  impose  a  salt  tax,  wonld 
it  not  be  opposed  hr  the  eastern  States  ?   Being 
themsdves  incapable  of  feeling  the  necessity  of 
the  measure,  they  conld  only  feel  its  apparent 
ix^Jnstioe.    Wonld  it  be  wise  to  give  the  New 
Enc^d  States  a  power  to  defeat  this  measure^ 
bjr  recalling  their  senators  who  may  be  engaged 
for  it?    I  beg  the  gentlemen  once  more  to  at- 
tend to  the  distinction  between  the  real  and  ap- 
parent interests  of  the  States.    I  admit  that 
the  aggregate  of  individuals  constitutes  the 
goTemment;  yet  every  State  is  not  the  govem- 
meat;  every  petty  district  is  not  the  govern- 
ment.   Si^  in  our  State  legislatures,  a  compro- 
mte  is    frequently   necessary   between    the 
interests  of  counties ;  the  same  must  happen  in 
the  general  government  between  States.    In 
this  the  few  must  yield  to  the  many ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  particular  must  be  sacrificed 
to  the  general  interest.     If  the  members  of 
Congress  are  too  dependent  on  the  State  legis- 
latnnM,  they  will  be  eternally  forming  secret 
combinations  from  local  views.    This  is  reason- 
ing from  the  plunest  principles.    Their  interest 
is  interwoven  with  their  dependence,  and  they 
wUl  necessarily  yield  to  the  impression  of  their 
ntoation.    Those  who  have  been  in  Congress 
have  seen  these  operations.    The  first  question 
has  been,  How  wiU  such  a  measure  affect  my 
constituents,  and  consequently,  how  will  the 
part  I  take  affect  my  re-election  ?    This  consid- 
eration may  be,  in  some  degree,  proper ;  but 
to  be  dependent  from  day  to  day,  and  to  have 
the  idea  perpetually  present,  would  be   the 
aonroe  of  innumerable  evils.    Six  years,  sir,  is 
a  period  short  enough  for  a  proper  degree  of 
dependence.    Let  us  consider  the  peculiar  state 
of  tills  body,  and  see  under  what  impressions 
they  will  act    One  third  of  them  are  to  go  out 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  two  thirds  in  four 
years^  and  the  whole  in  six  years.    When  one 
year  is  elapsed  there  will  be  a  number  who  are 
to  hold  their  places  for  one  year,  others  for 
three,  and  others  for  five  years.    Thus,  there 
will  not  only  be  a  constant  and  frequent  change 
of  members,  but  there  will  be  some  whose  office 
is  near  the  point  of  expiration,  and  who^  from 
this  circumstance,  will  have  a  lively  sense  of 
their  dependence.     The  biennial  'diange   of 
members  is  an  excellent  invention  for  increas- 
ing the  difficulty  of  combination.    Any  scheme 
of  usurpation  will  lose,  every  two  years,  a  num- 
ber of  its  oldest  advocates,  and  their  places  will 
be  supplied  by  an  equal  number  of  new,  unac- 
commodating, and  virtuous  men.    When  two 
principles  are  equaUy  important,  we  ought,  if 
possible,  to  reconcile  tiiem,  and  sacrifice  neither. 
We  think  that  safety  and  permanency  in  this 

government  are  completely  reconcilable.    The 
tate  governments  will  have,  from  the  causes  I 
have  described,  a  sufficient  influence  over  the 
Senate,  without  the  check  for  which  the  gen- 
tlemen contend. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  an  incon- 


sistency in  our  admitting  that  the  equal  votes 
in  the  Senate  were  given  to  secure  the  rights  of 
the  States;  and,  at  the  same  time,  holding  up 
the  idea  that  their  interests  should  be  saorinoed 
to  those  of  the  Union.  But  the  committee  cer- 
tainly perceive  the  distinction  between  the 
rights  of  the  State  and  its  interests.  The 
rights  of  a  State  are  defined  by  the  constituticm, 
and  cannot  be  invaded  without  a  violation  of  it ; 
but  the  interests  of  a  State  have  no  connection 
with  the  constitution,  and  may  be  in  a  thou- 
sand instances  constitutionally  sacrificed.  An 
uniform  tax  is  perfectiy  constitutional,  and  yet 
it  may  operate  oppressively  upon  certain  mem- 
bers of  tiie  Union.  The  gentlemen  are  afraid 
that  the  State  governments  will  be  alxdished. 
But,  sir,  tiieir  existence  does  not  depend  upon 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Congress  can 
no  more  abolish  the  State  governments  than 
they  can  dissolve  the  Union.  The  whole  con- 
stitution is  repugnant  to  it  and  yet  the  gentie- 
men  would  introduce  an  additional  useless  pro- 
vision against  it.  It  is  proper  that  the  infiuence 
of  the  States  should  prevail  to  a  certain  extent 
But  shall  the  individual  States  be  the  judges 
how  far?  Shall  an  unlimited  power  be  left 
them  to  determine  in  their  own  favor?  The 
gentlemen  go  into  the  extreme ;  instead  of  a 
wise  government,  they  would  form  a  fantastical 
Utopia.  But,  sir,  while  they  give  it  a  plausible, 
popular  shape,  they  would  render  it  impracti- 
cable. Much  has  been  said  about  factions.  As 
far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  factions  in 
Congress  have  arisen  from  attachment  to  State 
prejudices.  We  are  attempting  by  this  consti- 
tution to  abolish  factions,  and  to  unite  all  par- 
ties for  the  general  welfare.  That  a  man 
should  have  the  power  in  private  life  of  recall- 
ing his  agent  is  proper,  because,  in  the  business 
in  which  be  is  engaged,  he  has  no  other  object 
but  to  gain  the  approbation  of  his  principaL 
Is  this  the  case  with  the  senator  ?  Is  he  sim- 
ply the  agent  of  the  State  ?  No ;  he  is  an  agent 
for  the  Union,  and  he  is  bound  to  perform  ser- 
vices necessary  to  the  good  of  the  whole, 
though  his  State  should  condemn  them. 

Sir,  in  contending  for  a  rotation,  tiie  gentle- 
men carry  their  zeal  beycjnd  all  reasonable 
bounds.  I  am  convinced  that  no  government, 
founded  on  this  feeble  principle,  can  operate 
well.  I  believe  also,  that  we  shall  be  singular 
in  this  proposaL  We  have  not  felt  the  embar- 
rassments resulting  from  rotation,  that  other 
States  have ;  and  we'  hardlyknow  the  strength 
of  their  objections  to  it.  There  is  no  proba- 
bility that  we  shall  ever  persuade  a  mfgorityof 
the  States  to  agree  to  this  amendment  The 
gentlemen  deceive  themselves.  The  amend- 
ment would  defeat  their  own  design.  When  a 
man  knows  he  must  quit  his  station,  let  his 
merit  be  what  it  may,  he  will  turn  his  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  his  own  emolument:  nay,  he 
will  feel  temptations,  which  few  other  situa- 
tions furnish,  to  perpetuate  his  power  by  un- 
constitutional usurpations.  Men  will  pursue 
their  interests.    It  is  as  easj  to  change  humao 
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nature  as  to  oppose  the  strong  oorrent  of  the 
selfish  passions.  A  wise  legiuator  will  gentlj 
divert  the  channel,  and  direct  it,  if  possible,  to 
the  public  good. 

It  has  been  observed  that  it  is  not  possible 
there  should  be  in  a  State  only  two  men  qnali- 
fied  for  senators.  Bnt,  sir,  the  question  is  not 
whether  there  maj  be  no  m  >re  than  two  men,  bnt 
whether,  in  certain  emergencies,  jon  oonld  find 
two  equal  to  those  whom  the  amendment  would 
discard.  Important  negotiations,  or  other  bu- 
siness to  which  thej  shall  be  most  competent, 
maj  emploj  them  at  the  moment  of  their  re- 
moval. These  things  often  happen.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  men  capable  of  conducting 
the  afiairs  of  a  nation  in  dangerous  times,  is 
much  more  serious  than  the  gentlemen  ima- 
gine. 


As  to  corruption,  sir,  admitting  in  the  Flresl- 
dent  a  disposition  to  corrupt,  what  are  the  in- 
struments of  bribery  f  It  is  said,  he  will  have 
in  his  disposal  a  great  number  of  offices.  Bat 
how  man  J  offices  are  there,  for  which  a  man 
would  relinquish  the  senatorial  dignity  T  There 
may  be  some  in  the  Judidal,  and  some  in  other 
principal  departments.  But  there  are  few, 
whose  respectability  can  in  any  measure  bal- 
ance that  of  the  office  of  senator.  Men  who 
have  been  in  the  Senate  once,  and  who  have  a 
reasonable  hope  of  a  re-election,  will  not  be 
easily  bought  by  offices.  This  reasoning  shows 
that  a  rotation  would  be  productive  of  many 
disadvantages — under  particular  circumstanoea 
it  might  be  extremely  inconvenient,  if  not  fk- 
tal  to  the  prosperity  of  our  country. 
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Mr.  Hamilton  delivered  the  following  speech, 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  1788,  in  oppo^ 
sition  to  a  proposed  amendment  of  the  consti- 
tution which  was  brought  before  the  New  York 
Ck>nvention,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  ma- 
terially abridge  the  power  proposed  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  Congress,  relative  to  imposing  ex- 
cise and  laying  direct  taxes : 

This  is  one  of  those  subjects,  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  which  objections  very  naturally  arise,  and 
assume  the  most  plausible  shape.  Its  address 
is  to  the  passions,  and  its  first  impressions  cre- 
ate a  prejndice,  before  cool  examination  has 
an  opportunity  for  exertion.  It  is  more  easy 
for  the  human  mind  to  calculate  the  evils,  than 
the  advantages  of  a  measure ;  and  vastly  more 
natural  to  apprehend  the  danger  than  to  see 
the  necessity  of  giving  powers  to  our  rulers. 
Ilence,  I  may  justly  expect  that  those  who 
hear  me,  will  place  less  confidence  in  those  ar- 
guments which  oppose,  than  in  those  which  fa- 
vor their  prei)Osses8ions, 

After  all  our  doubts,  our  suspicions  and  spec- 
ulations, on  the  subject  of  government,  we 
must  return,  at  last,  to  this  important  truth — 
that  when  we  have  formed  a  constitution  upon 
free  principles;  when  we  have  given  a  proper 
balance  to  the  different  branches  of  administra- 
tion, and  fixed  representation  upon  pure  and 
equal  principles,  we  may,  with  safety,  fhmish 
it  with  all  the  powers  necessary  to  answer,  in 
the  most  ample  manner,  the  purposes  of  gov- 
ernment. The  great  dendsrata  are  a  fh^e  rep- 
resentation, and  mutual  checks.  When  these 
are  obtained,  all  our  apprehensions  of  the  ex- 
tent of  powers  are  unjust  and  imaginary.  What 
is  the  structure  of  this  constitution  f  One 
of  tiie  legislature  is  to  be  elected  by  the 
the  same  people  who  ehooae  your 


State  representatives.  Its  members  are  to  hold 
their  office  two  years,  and  then  return  to  their 
constituents.  Here,  sir,  the  people  govern: 
here  they  act  by  their  immediate  representa- 
tives. You  have  also  a  Senate,  constituted  by 
your  State  legislatures — ^by  men  in  whom  yon 
place  the  highest  confidence,  and  forming  ano- 
ther representative  branch.  Xhen,  again,  yon 
have  an  executive  ma^^strate,  created  by  a  form 
of  election  which  merits  universal  admiration. 
In  the  form  of  this  government,  and  in  the 
mode  of  legislation,  you  find  all  tlie  checka 
which  the  greatest  politicians  and  the  best 
writers  have  ever  conceived.  What  more  can 
reasonable  men  desire  ?  Is  there  any  one  branch 
in  which  the  whole  legislative  and  executive 
powers  are  lodged?  No.  The  legislative  an- 
thority  is  lodged  in  three  distinct  branches, 

Sroperly  balanced :  the  executive  authority  ia 
ivided  between  two  branches ;  and  the  Judi- 
cial is  still  reserved  for  an  independent  body, 
who  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior* 
This  organization  is  so  complex,  so  skilfnlly 
contrived,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  an 
impolitic  or  wicked  measure  should  pass  the 
great  scrutiny  with  success.  Now,  what  do 
gentlemen  mean  by  coming  forward  and  de- 
claiming agidnst  this  government?  Why  do 
they  say  we  ousht  to  limit  its  powers,  to  dii- 
able  it,  and  to  destroy  its  opacity  of  blessing 
tiie  people?  Has  philosophv  suggested — baa 
experience  taught,  that  such  a  government 
ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  every  Uiing  necea- 
sary  for  the  good  of  society  ?  Sir,  when  yon 
have  divided  and  nicely  balanced  the  depart- 
ments of  government ;  when  you  have  stnmglj 
connected  the  virtue  of  your  rulers  with  their 
interest;  when,  in  short  you  have  rendered 
your  system  as  perfect  as  human  forms  can  be 
— ^you  must  place  confidence ;  you  must  give 
power. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  sword  and 
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ttko  ^ne:  it  is  Baid,  ovr  liberties  are  in  danger, 
if  both  are  possessed  by  Congress.  Let  ns  see 
what  is  the  tme  meaning  of  this  maxim,  which 
has  been  so  mnoh  nsed,  and  so  little  understood. 
It  ii^  that  Tou  shall  not  place  these  powers  in 
either  the  legislative  or  execntive  singly:  nei- 
ther one  nor  the  other  shall  have  both ;  because 
this  woold  destroy  that  division  of  powers,  on 
wldoh  political  fiberty  is  foonded,  and  wonld 
ftunish  one  body  with  all  the  means  of  tyranny. 
Bat|  wh«re  the  pnrse  Is  lodged  in  one  branch, 
and  the  sword  in  another,  there  can  be  no 
danger.  All  governments  have  possessed  these 
powers:  tiiey  wonld  be  monsters  without  them, 
and  incapable  of  exertion.  What  is  j  .-^ur  State 
govermnentf  Does  not  your  l^slatuie  com- 
mand what  money  it  pleases?  Does  not  your 
executive  execute  the  laws  without  restraint  f 
Theee  distinctions  between  the  purse  and  the 
eword  have  no  application  to  the  system,  but 
only  to  its  senarate  branches.  Sir,  when  we 
reason  about  tne  great  Interests  of  a  great  peo- 
ple, it  is  high  time  that  we  dismiss  our  prcju- 
aioea  and  bSmish  declamation. 

In  order  to  induce  us  to  consider  the  powers 
ghren  by  this  constitution  as  dangerous — in 
order  to  render  plausible  an  attempt  to  take 
away  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  most  important 
power  hi  government,  the  gentleman  complains 
that  we  shall  not  have  a  true  and  safe  repre- 
sentation. I  asked  him  what  a  safe  representa- 
tion was,  and  he  has  given  no  satisfactory  an- 
swer. The  assembly  of  New  York  has  been 
mentioned  as  a  proper  standard;  but,  if  we 
apply  this  standard  to  the  general  government, 
oar  Congress  will  become  a  mere  mob,  exposed 
to  every  irregular  impulse,  and  subject  to  every 
breeze  of  faction.  Can  such  a  system  afford 
teenrityt  Can  you  have  confidence  in  such  a 
body?  The  idea  of  taking  the  ratio  of  repre- 
sentation, in  a  small  society,  for  the  ratio  of  a 
great  one,  is  a  fUlacy  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
posed. It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  to  what 
point  our  representation  will  increase :  it  may 
Tarr  from  one,  to  two,  three,  or  four  hundred ; 
It  depends  upon  the  progress  of  population. 
Suppose  it  to  rest  at  two  hundred ;  is  not  this 
nnmbo*  sufficient  to  secure  it  against  corrup- 
tion? Human  nature  must  be  a  much  more 
weak  and  despicable  thing  than  I  apprehend  it 
to  bev  if  two  hundred  of  our  fellow-citizens  can 
be  oormpted  in  two  years.  But,  suppose  they 
are  oormpted ;  can  tiiey,  in  two  years,  accom- 
^ish  their  designs?  Can  thev  form  a  com- 
Dination,  and  even  lay  a  foundation  for  a  system 
of  tyranny,  in  so  short  a  period  ?  It  is  far  from 
my  intention  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  gen- 
tieman;  but  I  must,  in  this  most  interesting 
discission,  speak  of  things  as  they  are,  and  hold 
up  opinions  m  the  light  in  which  they  ought  to 
appear:  and  I  maintain,  that  all  that  has  been 
said  of  corruption,  of  t]\e  purse  and  the  sword, 
and  of  the  danger  of  giving  powers,  is  not  sup- 
ported by  principle  or  fiict:  that  it  is  mere 
vwbiage  and  idle  declamation.  The  tme  prin- 
ciple <^  government  is  this :  make  the  sjstem 


complete  in  its  stmotnre ;  give  a  perfect  pro- 
portion and  balance  to  its  parts ;  and  the  powers 
you  give  it  will  never  afieot  your  security.  The 
question,  then,  of  the  division  of  powers  be- 
tween the  general  and  State  governments,  is  a 
q^uestion  of  convenience :  it  becomes  a  praden* 
tial  incmiry,  what  powers  are  proper  to  be 
reserved  to  the  latter;  and  this  inunediately 
involves  another  inquiry  into  the  proper  objects 
of  the  two  governments.  This  is  the  criterion 
by  which  we  shall  determine  the  Just  distribn- 
tion  of  powers. 

The  great  leading  objects  of  the  federal  gov* 
emment,  in  which  revenue  is  concerned,  are 
to  maintain  domestic  peace,  and  provide  for 
the  common  defduoe.  In  these  are  compre- 
hended the  regulation  of  commerce,  that  is,  the 
whole  system  of  foreign  intercourse ;  the  sup- 
port of  armies  and  navies,  and  of  the  civil 
administration.  It  .'s  useless  to  go  into  detalL 
Every  one  knows  that  the  objects  of  the  genend 
government  are  numerous,  extensive  and  im- 
portant Every  one  must  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  giving  powers,  in  all  respects,  and 
in  every  degree,  equal  to  these  objects.  This 
principle  assented  to,  let  us  inquire  what  are 
the  objects  of  the  State  governments.  Have 
they  to  provide  against  foreign  invasion?  Have 
they  to  maintain  fleets  and  armies?  Have  they 
any  concern  in  the  regulation  of  commerce,  the 
procuring  alliances,  or  forming  treaties  of  peace? 
No.  Their  objects  are  merely  civil  and  aomes- 
tic;  to  support  the  legislative  establishment, 
and  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the 
laws.  Let  any  one  compare  the  expense  of 
supporting  the  civil  list  in  a  State,  with  the 
expense  of  providing  for  the  defence  of  the 
Union.  The  diflTerence  is  almost  beyond  calcu- 
lation. The  experience  of  Great  Britain  will 
throw  some  light  on  this  subject.  In  that  king- 
dom, the  ordinary  expenses  of  peace  to  those 
of  war  are  as  one  to  fourteen :  but  there  tiiey 
have  a  monarch,  with  his  splendid  court,  and 
an  enormous  civil  establishment,  with  which 
we  have  nothing  in  this  country  to  compare. 
If^  in  Great  Britain,  the  expenses  of  war  and 
peace  are  so  disproportioned,  how  wide  will  be 
their  disparity  in  the  United  States ;  how  infi- 
nitely wider  between  the  general  government 
and  each  individual  State!  Now,  sir,  where 
ought  the  great  resources  to  be  lodged?  Every 
rational  man  will  give  an  immediate  answer. 
To  what  extent  shall  these  resources  be  pos- 
sessed? Reason  says,  as  far  as  possible  exi- 
gencies can  require;  that  is.  without  limitation. 
A  constitution  cannot  set  bounds  to  a  nation*s 
wants;  it  ought  not,  therefore,  to  sot  bounds 
•to  its  resources.  Unexpected  invasions,  long 
and  rainous  wars,  may  demand  all  the  possible 
abilities  of  the  country.  Shall  not  your  gov- 
ernment have  power  to  call  these  abilities  into 
action  ?  The  contingencies  of  society  are  not 
reducible  to  calculations.  They  cannot  be 
fixed  or  bounded,  even  in  imagination.  Will 
you  limit  the  means  of  your  defence,  when  yoa 
cannot  ascertain  the  force  or  extent  of  the  in* 
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Tasion  ?  Even  in  ordinarj  wars,  a  government 
is  frequently  obliged  to  call  for  suppliefi,  to  the 
temporary  oppression  of  the  people. 

Sir,  if  we  adopt  the  idea  of  ezdnsive  reve- 
nnes,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  fix  some  distin- 
goished  line,  which  neither  government  shall 
overpass.  The  inconveniences  of  this  measore 
must  appear  evident,  on  the  slightest  examina- 
tion. The  resources  appropriated  to  one,  may 
diminish  or  fail,  while  those  of  the  other  may 
increase,  beyond  the  wants  of  government. 
One  may  be  destitute  of  revenues,  while  the 
other  shall  possess  an  unnecessary  abundance, 
and  the  constitution  will  be  an  eternal  barrier 
to  a  mutual  intercourse  and  relief.  In  this 
case,  will  the  individual  States  stand  on  so 
good  a  ground,  as  if  the  ot^jects  of  taxation 
were  left  free  and  open  to  the  embrace  of  both 
the  governments?  Possibly,  in  the  advance- 
ment of  commerce,  the  imposts  may  increase 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  direct  taxes 
unnecessary.  These  resources,  then,  as  the 
constitution  stands,  may  be  occasionally  relin- 
quished to  the  States ;  but  on  the  gentleroon^s 
idea  of  prescribing  exclusive  limits,  and  pre- 
cluding aJl  reciprocal  communication,  this  would 
be  entirely  improper.  The  laws  of  the  States 
must  not  touch  the  appropriated  resources  of 
the  United  States,  whatever  may  be  their 
wants.  Would  it  not  be  of  more  advantage  to 
the  States,  to  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction 
extending  to  all  the  sources  of  revenue,  than  to 
be  contined  to  such  a  small  resource,  as,  on 
calculation  of  the  objects  of  the  two  govem- 
mcntA,  should  appear  to  be  their  due  propor- 
tion? Certainly  you  cannot  hesitate  on  this 
?[ue8tion.  The  gentleman^s  plan  would  have  a 
urthcr  ill  effect ;  it  would  tend  to  dissolve  the 
connexion  and  correspondence  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments, to  estrange  them  from  each  other, 
and  to  destroy  that  mutual  dependence  which 
forms  the  essence  of  union.  Sir,  a  number  of 
arguments  have  been  advanced  by  an  honor- 
able member  from  New  York,  which,  to  every 
unclouded  mind,  must  carry  conviction.  He 
has  stated,  that  in  sudden  emergencies,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  borrow ;  and  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  borrow,  unless  you  have  funds  to  pledge 
for  tlie  payment  of  your  debts.  Limiting  the 
powers  of  government  to  certain  resources,  is 
rendering  the  fund  precarious;  and  obliging 
the  government  to  ask,  instead  of  empowering 
it  to  command,  is  to  destroy  all  confidence  and 
credit.  If  the  power  of  taxing  is  restricted, 
the  consequence  is,  that  on  the  breaking  out  of 
a  war,  you  must  divert  the  funds  appropriated 
to  the  payment  of  debts,  to  answer  immediate 
exigencies.  Thus  yon  violate  your  engage- 
ments, at  the  very  time  yon  increase  the  bmraen 
of  thenL  Besides,  sound  policy  condemns  the 
practice  of  aooumnlating  debts.  A  government, 
to  act  with  energy,  should  have  the  possession 
^^a{  «U  itt  revennea  to  answer  present  purposes. 
HMnprindpIe  for  which  I  contend  is  recognized, 
^^^^1  iti  extent,  by  our  old  oonatitntion.  Oon- 
•oUKnued  to  x«Sae  troqpe,  to  call  for 
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supplies  without  limitaticHif  and  to  borrow 
money  to  any  amoont  It  is  true,  they  mnit 
use  the  form  of  reoommendationg  and  reqniri- 
tions :  but  the  States  are  bound  by  the  tolemn 
ties  of  honor,  of  justice,  of  reli^on,  to  comply 
without  reserve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  advanced  as  a 
principle,  that  no  government  but  a  deBpotism 
can  exist  in  a  very  extmiaive  country.  This  is 
a  melancholy  consideratioii  indeed.  If  it  were 
founded  on  truth,  we  ought  to  diraiisB  the  idea 
of  a  republican  government,  even  for  the  State 
of  New  York.  This  idea  has  been  taken  from 
a  celebrated  writer,  who,  by  being  misunder- 
stood, has  been  the  occasion  of  firequent  fidl*- 
cies  in  our  reasoning  on  political  subjects  But 
the  position  has  been  misapprdiendied,  and  its 
application  is  entirely  false  and  unwarrantable. 
It  relates  oaly  to  democracies,  where  the  whde 
body  of  the  people  meet  to  transact  burinesa, 
and  where  representation  is  unknown.  Such 
were  a  number  of  ancient  and  some  modem  in- 
dependent cities.  Men  who  read  without  at- 
tention have  taken  these  maxims  respecting  the 
extent  of  country,  and  contrary  to  their  proper 
meaning,  have  applied  them  to  republics  ia 
general.  This  application  is  wrong  m  respect 
to  all  representative  governments,  but  espeoudlr 
in  relation  to  a  confederacy  of  States,  in  whidi 
the  supreme  leg^islature  has  only  general  pow- 
ers, and  the  civil  and  domestic  concerns  of  the 
people  are  regulated  by  the  laws  of  tiie  several 
States.  This  distinction  being  kept  in  view,  all 
the  difficulty  will  vanish,  and  we  may  eanly 
conceive  that  the  people  of  a  large  country  may 
be  represented  as  truly  as  those  of  a  smaU  one. 
An  assembly  constituted'  for  general  purposes 
may  be  fully  competent  to  every  federal  regu- 
lation, without  being  too  numerous  for  delitor- 
ate  conduct  If  the  State  governments  were  to 
be  abolished,  the  question  would  wear  a  differ- 
ent face ;  but  this  idea  is  inadmissible.  They 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  system.  Their 
existence  must  fonn  a  leading  principle  in  tiie 
most  perfect  constitution  we  could  form.  I  in- 
sist that  it  never  can  be  the  interest  or  desire 
of  the  national  legislature  to  destroy  the  State 
governments.  It  can  derive  no  advantage 
from  such  an  event;  but,  on  the  contraiy, 
would  lose  an  indispensable  support,  a  necessary 
aid  in  executing  tne  laws  and  conveying  the 
influence  of  government  to  the  doors  of  the 
people.  Tlie  Union  is  dependent  on  the  will  d[ 
the  State  governments  for  its  chief  magistrate 
and  for  its  Senate.  The  blow  aimed  at  the 
members  must  give  a  fatal  wound  to  the  head, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  States  must  be  at 
once  a  political  suicide.  Can  the  national  gov- 
ernment be  guilty  of  this  madness?  What  in- 
ducements, what  temptations  can  they  havet 
Will  they  attach  new  nonors  to  their  station — 
will  they  increase  the  national  strength — ^will 
they  multiply  the  national  resources — ^will  they 
make  themselves  more  respectable  in  the  view 
of  foreign  nations  or  of  their  fellow  citiiens» 
by  robbing  the  States  of  their  oonstitatknal 
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piiTilegetf  Bat  imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  a 
pditicu  frenzj  should  seize  the  government; 
•appose  they  shoidd  make  the  attempt;  cer- 
tamiy,  sir,  it  woold  be  for  ever  impracticable. 
This  has  been  saffioiently  demonstrated  by  rea- 
son and  experience.  It  has  been  proTea  that 
the  members  of  repablics  have  been  and  ever 
will  be  stronger  tiian  the  head.  Let  as  attend 
to  one  genenu  historical  example.  In  the  an- 
cient feudal  governments  of  Earope  there  were, 
in  the  first  place,  a  monarch ;  subordinate  to 
him,  a  bodj  of  nobles ;  and  subject  to  these, 
the  Tsssals,  or  the  whole  bodj  of  the  people. 
The  aathoritv  ci  the  kings  was  limited,  and 
that  of  the  barons  considerably  independent. 
A  great  part  of  the  earlj  wars  in  Europe  were 
oootests  between  the  king  and  his  nobility.  In 
these  contests  the  latter  possessed  many  advan- 
tages derived  from  their  influence  and  the  im- 
mediate command  they  had  over  the  people, 
and  they  generally  prevailed.  The  history  of 
the  feudEal  wars  exhibits  little  more  than  a  se- 
ries of  snccessfol  encroachments  on  the  pre- 
rogatives of  monarchy.  Here,  sir,  is  one  great 
proof  of  the  superiority  which  the  members  in 
umited  governments  possess  over  their  head. 
As  long  as  the  barons  enjoyed  the  confidence 
and  attachment  of  the  people,  they  had  the 
strength  of  the  country  on  their  side,  and  were 
irrenstible.  I  may  be  told  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  barons  were  overcome ;  but  how 
did  this  happen?  Sir,  they  took  advantage 
ci  the  depression  of  the  royal  authority,  and 
the  establishment  of  their  own  power,  to  op- 
press and  tyrannize  over  their  vassals.  As 
commerce  enlarged,  and  as  wealth  and  civiliza- 
tion increased^  the  people  began  to  feel  their 
own  weight  and  consequence ;  they  grew  tired 
of  their  oppressions,  united  their  strength  with 
that  of  the  prince,  and  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
aristocracy.  These  very  instances  prove  what 
I  contend  for.  They  prove  that  in  whatever 
directicm  the  popular  weight  leans,  the  current 
of  power  will  flow ;  wherever  the  popular  at- 
tachments lie,  there  will  rest  ^e  political  supe- 
riority. Sir,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  State 
governments  will  become  the  oppressors  of  the 
people f  Will  they  forfeit  their  affections? 
Will  they  combine  to  destroy  the  liberties  and 
happiness  of  their  fellow  citizens  for  the  sole 
pariXMe  of  involving  themselves  in  ruin  ?  God 
forbid!  The  idea,  sir,  is  shockinff!  It  out- 
rages every  feeling  of  humanity  and  every  dic- 
tate of  common  sense  ? 

There  are  certun  social  principles  in  human 
natore,  from  which  we  may  draw  the  most 
solid  concluuons,  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  individuals  and  of  communities.  We  love 
oar  fiunUies  more  than  our  neighbors ;  we  love 
oar  neighbors  more  than  our  countrymen  in 
fleneraL  The  human  affections,  like  the  solar 
neat|  lose  their  intensity  as  they  depart  from 
the  centre,  and  become  languid  in  proportion 
to  the  expanrion  of  the  cime  on  whidi  they 
aotb  On  these  principles  the  attachment  of  the 
iDdiyidoal  will  oe  first  and  for  ever  secured  by 


the  State  governments;  they  will  be  a  mutual 

Srotection  and  support.  Another  source  of  in- 
nence  which  has  already  beei)  pointed  out  is 
the  various  oflicial  connections  m  the  States. 
Gentlemen  endeavor  to  evade  the  force  of  this 
by  saying  that  these  oflSces  will  be  insignificant. 
Tliis  is  Dv  no  means  true.  The  State  oflicers 
will  ever  be  important,  becanse  they  are  neces- 
sary and  useM.  Their  powers  are  such  as  are 
extremely  interesting  to  the  people;  such  as 
affect  their  property,  their  liberty,  and  life. 
What  is  more  important  than  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  the  execution  of  the  civil 
and  criminal  laws  ?  Can  the  State  governments 
become  insignificant  while  they  have  the  power 
of  raising  money  independently  and  without 
control?  If  they  are  really  useful,  if  they  are 
calculated  to  promote  the  essential  interests  of 
the  people,  tney  must  have  their  confidence 
and  support.  The  States  can  never  lose  their 
powers  till  the  whole  people  of  America  are 
robbed  of  their  liberties.  These  must  go  to- 
gether ;  they  must  support  each  other  or  meet 
one  common  fate.  On  the  gentlemen^s  princi- 
ple, we  may  safely  trust  the  State  governments, 
though  we  have  no  means  of  resisting  them ; 
but  we  cannot  confide  in  the  national  govern- 
ment, though  we  have  an  effectual  constitu- 
tional guard  against  every  encroachment.  This 
is  the  essence  of  their  argument,  and  it  is  false 
and  fallacious  beyond  conception. 

With  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  two 
governments,  I  shall  certainly  admit  that  the 
constitution  ought  to  be  so  formed  as  not  to 
prevent  the  States  from  providing  for  their 
own  existence;  and  I  maintain  that  it  is  so 
formed,  and  that  their  power  of  providing  for 
themselves  is  sufficiently  established.  This  is 
conceded  by  one  gentleman,  and  in  the  next 
breath  the  concession  is  retracted.  He  says 
Congress  have  but  one  exclusive  right  in  taxa- 
tion— that  of  duties  on  imports ;  certainly,  then, 
their  other  powers  are  only  concurrent.  But 
to  take  off  the  force  of  this  obvious  conclusion, 
he  immediately  says  that  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  supreme,  and  that  w^here  there  is 
one  supreme  there  cannot  be  a  concurrent  au- 
thority; and  further,  that  where  the  Laws  of 
the  Union  are  supreme,  those  of  the  States 
must  be  subordinate,  because  there  cannot  be 
two  supremes.  This  is  curious  sophistry.  That 
two  supreme  powers  cannot  act  togetlier  is 
false.  They  are  inconsistent  only  when  they 
are  aimed  at  each  other,  or  at  one  indivisible 
object  The  laws  of  the  United  States  are  su- 
preme as  to  all  their  proper  constitutional  ob- 
jects; the  laws  of  the  states  are  supreme  in 
the  same  way.  These  supreme  laws  may  act 
on  different  objects  without  clashing,  or  they 
may  operate  on  different  parts  of  the  same 
common  object  with  perfect  harmony.  Sup- 
pose both  governments  should  lay  a  tax  of  a 
Senny  on  a  certain  article ;  has  not  each  an  in- 
ependent  and  uncontrollable  power  to  collect 
its  own  tax?  The  meaning  of  the  maxim, 
there  cannot  be  two  supremes,  is  simply  this : 
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two  powers  cAimot  be  snpreme  over  eaeh  other. 
This  meaning  is  entirely  perverted  by  the  gen- 
tlemen. Bat,  it  is  said,  dispntes  between  col- 
lectors are  to  be  referred  to  the  federal  courts. 
This  is  again  wandering  in  the  field  of  conjec- 
ture. Bat  suppose  the  fact  certain ;  is  it  not 
to  be  presnraed  that  thej  will  express  the  troe 
meaning  of  the  constitntion  and  the  laws! 
Will  thej  not  be  bound  to  consider  ths  cononr- 
rent  jarisdiction — to  declare  that  both  the  taxes 
shall  have  equal  operation— that  both  the  pow- 
ers, in  that  respect^  are  sovereign  and  co-exten- 
sive? If  the  J  transgress  their  dntj  we  are  to 
hope  that  thej  will  be  punished.  B|£f  we  can 
reason  from  probabilities  alone.  When  we 
leave  common  sense  and  give  oorselves  up  to 
conjecture,  there  can  be  no  certainty,  no  secu- 
rity in  our  reasonings. 


I  imagine  I  have  stated  to  the  oonunittee 
abundant  reasons  to  prove  the  entire  safety  of 
the  State  governments  and  (»f  the  people.  I 
would  go  into  a  more  minute  conidderation  of 
the  nature  of  the  concurrent  Jurisdiction  and 
the  operation  of  the  laws  in  relation  to  reve- 
nue, but  at  present  I  feel  too  much  indisposed 
to  proceed.  I  shall,  with  the  leave  of  the  com- 
mittee, improve  another  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing to  them  more  fully  my  ideas  on  Uiis 
point  I  wish  the  con^mittee  to  remember  that 
the  constitution  under  examination  is  framed 
upon  truly  republican  principles,  and  that,  as 
it  is  expressly  designed  to  provide  for  tiie  com- 
mon protection  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States,  it  must  be  utterly  repugnant  to 
this  constitution  to  subvert  the  State  govern* 
ments  or  oppress  the  people. 
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SPEECH  IN  THE  CASE  OF  HARR7  CROSWELL. 


This  speech  in  the  celebrated  cause  of  the 
People  against  Harry  Croswell,  on  an  indict- 
ment for  libel  on  Thomas  Jefferson,  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  delivered  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
the  year  1804,  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  for  the  de- 
fendant, on  a  motion  for  a  new  triaL* 

Mat  it  please  the  Coubt  :  In  rising  to  ad- 
dress your  honors  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  day, 
and  after  your  attention  has  been  so  much  fa- 
tigued, and  the  cause  has  been  so  ably  handled, 
I  may  say,  so  exhausted,  I  feel  a  degree  of  em- 
barrassment which  it  is  with  difficulty  I  can 
surmount.  I  fear  lest  it  should  not  be  possible 
for  me  to  interest  the  attention  of  the  court  on 
the  subject  on  which  I  have  to  speak.  Never- 
theless, I  have  a  duty  to  perform,  of  which  I 
cannot  acquit  myself,  but  by  its  execution.  I 
have,  however,  this  consolation,  that,  thoush  I 
may  fail  in  the  attempt,  I  shfdl  be  justified  by 
the  importance  of  the  question.  I  feel  that  it 
is  of  the  utmost  magnitude ;  of  the  highest  im- 
portance viewed  in  every  light.  First,  as  it  re- 
ffards  the  character  of  the  head  of  our  nation ; 
for,  if  indeed  the  truth  can  be  given  in  evi- 
dence, and  that  truth  can,  as  stated  in  the  in- 
dictment, be  established,  it  will  be  a  serious 
tnith,  the  effect  of  which  it  will  be  imposdble 
to  foresee.  It  is  important  also  as  it  regards 
the  boundaries  of  power  between  the  constitu- 
ent parts  of  our  constitutional  tribunals,  to 
which  we  are,  for  the  law  and  the  fact,  to  re- 
sort—our judges  and  our  Juries.  It  is  impor- 
tant, as  it  regards  settling  the  right  principles 
that  may  be  applied  to  uie  case,  in  giving  to 
<MMr  the  one  or  the  other  the  aathority  des- 
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tined  to  it  by  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our  law. 
It  is  important  on  account  of  the  influence  it 
must  have  on  the  rights  of  our  citizens.  View- 
ing it,  therefore,  in  these  lights,  I  hope  I  shall, 
in  the  arduous  attempt,  bo  supported  by  its  im- 
portance, and  if  any  doubt  hangs  on  the  mind 
of  the  court,  I  shall,  I  trust,  be  able  to  satisfy 
them  that  a  new  trial  ought  to  be  had. 

The  question  branches  itself  into  two  divi- 
sions. Tlie  first  as  to  the  truth — whether,  un- 
der a  general  issue  of  not  guilty,  it  ought  to 
be  given  in  evidence.  The  other,  as  to  the 
power  of  the  court — whether  it  has  a  right,  ex- 
clusively, over  the  intent,  or  whether  that  and 
the  law  do  not  constitute  one  complicated  fact, 
for  the  cognizance  of  the  jury,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  judge.  The  last,  I  trust,  can  be 
made  to  appear,  on  the  principles  of  our  juris- 
prudence, as  plidnly  as  it  is  possible  to  evince 
any  thing  to  a  court;  and  that  in  fact,  there 
are  no  precedents  which  embrace  the  doctrines 
of  the  other  side,  or  rather  that  they  are  so  di- 
verse and  contrarient  that  nothing  can  arise 
from  them  to  make  an  application  to  this  case. 

After  these  preliminary  observations,  and 
before  I  advance  to  the  ftdl  discussion  of  this 
question,  it  mny  be  necessary  for  the  safety 
and  accuracy  of  investigation,  a  little  to  define 
what  this  liberty  of  the  press  is,  for  which  we 
contend,  and  which  the  present  doctrines  of 
those  opposed  to  us,  are,  in  our  opinions,  calcu- 
lated to  destroy. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  consists,  in  my  idea^ 
in  publishing  the  trutn,  from  good  motives  and 
for  justifiable  ends,  though  it  refiect  on  ffovem- 
ment,  on  magistrates,  or  individuals,  u  It  be 
not  allowed,  it  excludes  the  privilege  of  oan- 

Ivassing  men,  and  our  rulers.  It  is  In  vain  to 
say,  you  may  canvass  measures.  This  is  im- 
pouible  without  the  right  of  looking  to  meiL 
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To  ny  that  measorM  can  be  disooBBed,  and 
that  there  shall  be  no  bearing  on  those  who 
aie  the  authors  of  those  measore^  cannot  be 
dona.  The  very  end  and  reason  of  discnssion 
would  be  destroyed.  Of  what  consequence  to 
ahow  its  olgect  f  Why  is  it  to  be  thus  demon- 
strated, if  not  to  show,  too,  who  is  the  author? 
It  is  essential  to  say,  not  ozdy  that  the  measure 
is  bad  and  deleterious,  but  to  hold  up  to  the 
people  who  is  the  author,  that,  in  this  our  free 
and  electiYe  government,  he  may  be  remoTcd 
from  the  seat  of  power.  If  this  be  not  to  be 
done,  then  in  vain  will  the  voice  of  the  people 
be  n&sed  against  the  inroads  of  tyranny.  For, 
let  a  partybut  get  into  iK>wer,  they  may  go  on 
from  step  to  step,  and,  in  spite  of  canvassing 
their  measures,  fix  themselves  firmly  in  their 
seats,  eroecially  as  they  are  never  to  be  re- 
prcMu^ed  for  what  they  have  done.  This  ab- 
stract mode,  in  practice  can  never  be  carried 
into  eflTect.  But,  if  under  the  qualifications  I 
have  mentioned,  the  power  be  allowed,  the  lib- 
erty, for  which  I  contend,  will  operate  as  a 
salutary  check.  In  speaking  thus  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  press^  I  ao  not  say  there  ought  to 
be  an  unbridled  hcense ;  or  that  the  characters 
of  men  who  are  good,  will  naturally  tend  eter- 
nally to  support  themselves.  I  do  not  stand 
here  to  say  that  no  shackles  are  to  be  laid  on 
thisUcense. 

I  consider  this  spirit  of  abuse  and  calumny 
as  the  pest  of  society.  I  know  the  best  of  men 
are  not  exempt  from  the  attaciu  of  slander. 
TlK>ugh  it  pleitfed  God  to  bless  us  with  the  first 
of  characters,  and  though  it  has  pleased  God  to 
take  him  from  us,  and  this  band  of  calomnia- 
ton,  I  say,  that  falsehood  eternally  repeated 
would  have  affected  even  his  name.  Drops  of 
water,  in  long  and  continued  succession,  will 
wea^  out  adamant  This,  therefore,  cannot  be 
endured.  It  would  be  to  put  the  best  and  the 
worst  on  the  same  level. 

I  contend  for  the  liberty  of  publishing  truth, 
with  flood  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends,  even 
though  it  reflect  on  government,  magistrates  or 
private  persons.  I  contend  for  it  under  the  re- 
strunt  of  our  tribunals.  When  this  is  exceed- 
ed, let  them  interpose  and  punish.  From  this 
will  follow  none  of  those  consequences  so  ably 
•  depicted.  When,  however,  we  do  look  at  con- 
iequenoes,  let  me  ask  whether  it  is  right  that  a 
permanent  body  of  men,  appointed  by  the  ex- 
ecutive, and,  in  some  degree,  always  connected 
with  it,  should  exclusively  have  the  power  of 
deciding  on  what  shall  constitute  a  libel  on  our 
rulers,  or  that  they  shall  share  it,  united  with  a 
changeable  body  of  men,  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple? Let  our  Juries  still  be  selected,  as  they 
now  are,  by  lot  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
every  permanent  body  of  men  is,  more  or  less, 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  exist- 

a  administration ;  that  such  a  body  may  be 
le  to  corruption,  and  that  they  may  be  in- 
clined to  lean  over  towards  party  modes.  No 
man  can  think  more  highly  of  our  Judges,  and 
I  may  say  personally  so  of  those  who  now  pre- 


side, than  myself;  but  I  must  forget  what  hu- 
man nature  is,  and  what  her  history  has  tau^t 
us,  that  permanent  bodies  may  be  so  corrupted, 
before  I  can  venture  to  assert  that  it  cannot  be. 
As  then  it  may  be,  I  do  not  think  it  safe  thus 
to  comprcHuit  our  independence.  For  though, 
as  individuals,  they  may  be  interested  in  the 
general  welfare,  yet,  if  once  they  enter  into  the 
views  of  government,  their  power  may  be  con- 
verted into  the  engine  of  oppression.  It  is  in 
vain  to  say  that  allowing  them  this  exclusive 
right  to  declare  the  law,  on  what  the  Jury  has 
'found,  can  work  no  ill ;  for,  by  this  privilege, 
they  can  assume  and  modify  the  fact,  so  as  to 
make  the  most  innocent  publication  libellous. 
It  is  therefore  not  a  security  to  say,  that  this 
exclusive  power  will  but  follow  the  law.  It 
must  be  with  the  Jury  to  decide  on  the  intent; 
they  must  in  certain  oases  be  permitted  to  Judge 
of  the  law,  and  pronounce  on  the  combined 
matter  of  law  and  of  fact  Passages  have  been 
adduced  from  Lord  Mansfield^s  declarations  to 
show  that  judges  cannot  be  under  the  influence 
of  an  administration.  Tet  still  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  our  own  experience,  to  say  that  they 
could  not  I  do  not  think  that  even  as  to  our 
own  country  it  may  not  be.  There  are  always 
motives  and  reasons  that  may  be  held  up.  It 
is  tlierefore  still  more  necessary,  here,  to  min- 
gle this  power,  than  in  England.  The  person 
who  appoints  there,  is  hereditary.  That  per- 
son cannot  alone  attack  the  judiciary ;  he  must 
be  united  with  the  two  Houses  of  Lords  and 
of  Commons,  in  assailing  the  judges.  But, 
with  us,  it  is  the  vibration  of  party.  As  one 
side  or  the  other  prevails,  so  of  that  class  and 
temperament  will  be  the  judges  of  their  nomi- 
nation. Ask  any  man,  however  ignorant  of 
principles  of  government,  who  constitute  the 
judicial  ?  he  will  tell  you  the  tavorites  of  those 
at  the  head  of  affiurs.  According  then  to  the 
theory  of  this,  our  free  j^vemment,  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  judges  is  not  so  well  secured 
as  in  England.  We  have  here  reasons  for  ap- 
prehension not  applicable  to  them.  We  are 
not,  however,  to  be  now  influenced  by  the  pre- 
ference to  one  side  or  the  other.  But  of  which 
side  soever  a  man  may  be,  it  interests  all,  to 
have  the  question  settled,  and  to  uphold  the 
power  of  the  jury,  consistently  however  with 
liberty,  and  also  with  legal  and  judicial  prin- 
ples,  fairly  and  rightly  understood.  None  of 
these  impair  that  for  which  we  contend — ^the 
right  of  publishing  the  truth,  from  good  mo- 
tives and  Justifiable  ends,  though  it  reflect  on 
government,  on  magistrates,  or  individuals.* 

^  The  indictment  in  tUt  eeee  cherged  that  Herrj  Croe- 
well,  lete  of  the  cttj  of  Hndaon,  in  the  eonnty  of  OoIomMe, 
New  York,  printer,  being  a  melidoiu  end  seditions  men,  of 
a  depreyed  mind,  end  wicked  end  dieboUcel  disposition ;  end 
also  deoeitfkiUj,  wickedly,  end  melicioasly  devising,  eon- 
trlYing,  end  intending  Thomes  Jefferson,  £sq^  President  of 
the  United  Statee  of  America,  to  detract  from,  scandaUae, 
traduce,  lillfy,  and  to  represent  him,  tlM  seld  Thomaa  JcC> 
Ibrson,  aa  unworthy  of  the  oonfldenee,  respect,  and  attach- 
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Some  observations  have,  however,  been  made  well-deserved  enlogy,  sajs  that  he  bai  never 

in  opposition  to  these  principles.    It  is  said,  jet  been  able  to  form  a  8atiafactor7  definitSon. 

that  as  no  man  rises  at  once  high  into  office,  All  essays  made  towards  it,  are  neither  acca- 

everj  opi>ortanitj  of  canvassing  his  qualities  rate  nor  satisfactory;  yet  snch  as  they  are,  I 

and  qnalitications  is  afforded,  without  recourse  shall  cite  them  and  animadvert, 

to  the  press ;  that  his  first  election  ought  to  Blackstone  and  Hawkins  dedare  that  it  b 

stamp  the  seal  of  merit  on  his  name.    This,  any  malicious  defamation,  with  an  intent  to 

however,  is  to  forget  how  often  the  hypocrite  blacken  the  reputation  of  any  one,  dead  or 

goes  from  stage  to  stage  of  public  fame,  under  alive. 

false  array,  and  how  often,  when  men  attain  The  criminal  quality  is  its  malicionsneaL 
the  last  object  of  their  wishes,  they  change  The  next  ingredient  is,  that  it  shall  have  an 
from  that  which  they  seemed  to  be ;  that  men,  intent  to  defame.  I  ask^  then,  if  the  intent  he 
the  most  zealous  reverers  of  thepeople^s  rights,  not  the  very  essence  of  the  crime?  It  is  ad- 
have,  when  plkced  on  the  highest  seat  of  pow-  mitted  that  the  word  fidsity,  when  the  po- 
er,  become  their  most  deadly  oppressors.  It  ceedings  are  on  the  statnte,  most  be  provea  to 
becomes,  therefore,  necessary  to  observe  the  the  jury,  because  it  makes  the  ofibnoe.  Why 
actual  conduct  of  those  who  are  thus  raised  not  tlien  the  malice,  when,  to  constitote  tlia 
up.  crime,  it  must  necessarily  be  implied!   In  rea- 

I  have  already  shown,  that  though  libelling  son  there  can  be  no  difference, 
shiill  continue  to  be  a  crime,  it  ought  to  be  so  A  libel  is,  then,  a  complicated  matter  of  fiKt 
only  when  under  a  restraint,  in  which  the  court  and  law,  with  certain  things  and  circomstaneH 
and  the  Jnrv  shall  co-operate.  What  is  a  libel  to  give  them  a  character.  If  so,  then  tiie 
that  it  sliouid  bo  otherwise y  Why  take  it  out  malice  is  to  be  proved.  The  tendency  to  pro- 
of the  rule  that  allows,  in  all  criminal  oases,  voke  is  its  constituent.  Must  it  not  be  ahown 
when  the  issue  is  general,  the  lury  to  deter-  how  and  in  what  manner  f  If  this  is  not  to  bo 
mine  on  the  whole?  What  is  then  a  libel  to  the  case,  must  every  one  who  does  not  panegy- 
induce  this  f  That  great  and  venerable  man,  rize  be  said  to  be  a  libeller?  Unless  the  ooort 
Lord  Cambden,  already  cited  witii  so  much  are  disposed  to  go  that  extreme  length,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  malice  and  intent  most  ho 

E roved.    To  this,  it  is  certain  the  definitioii  of 
ord  Coke  may,  in  some  degree,  be  opposed. 

and  wlthdrmw  fhun  the  Bald  Thomas  Jeffereon,  Eaq.,  Pretl-  He  does  seem  tO  superadd  "  Uie  breach  of  ths 

dent  M  aforesaid,  the  obedlonce,  fldeUty,  and  allegianee  of  peace."     Ix)rd   Coke,   however,   does  not  oItO 

the  dUi^na  of  the  Bute  of  New  York,  and  aUo  of  the  .aid  tj^jg  ^S  a  specific  definition ;   ai^  even  then  Oo 


■aia  1  nomas  Jonenon,  Jbsq.  (as  much  as  In  him,  the  said  .i           i      u   *        i               '  i?  xl        ^  ir^»          miT^ 

Harry  CroswcU,  lay),  intTgreat  hatred,  contempt!  and  dls-  ^^'^  f ?^*^'  .^"^  .^"'^  f "«  J^^  ^^  qualities.     Tho 

grace,  not  only  with  the  i,e«plo  of  tho  Bute  of  New  York,  J^f  ^^j^"  »»  ^Ot  on  the  breakmg  of  the  peaoe, 

and  the  said  people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  but  also  ^"'  depends  on  time,  manner   and   circnm- 

with  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  other  nations ;  and  fur  that  stances,  whlch  must  ever  be  questions  of  fiKt 
purpose  the  said  Harry  Croswell  did,  on  the  ninth  of  Soptcm-  J*^r  i^^J    determination.       I    do    not    advOCStO 

ber,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1802,  with  force  and  arms,  at  breaking   the   peace  :    observations   may  bo 

the  said  city  of  Hudson,  in  tho  said  county  of  Columbia,  made  on  public  men,  which  are   Calculated 

wickedly,  maliciously,  and  seditiously  print  and  publish,  and  merely  tO  excite  the  attention  of  the  COmmO- 
canse  and  procure  to  be  printed  and  published,  a  certain  nity  tO  them ;  tO  make  the  people  exerciflO 
scandalous,  malicious,  and  seditious  libel,  in  a  certain  paper  their  OWn  fimctions,  which  may  have  no  ten- 
or publication  entitled  Ths  Wcu*p ;  conuining  therein,  dency  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  but  only  to  in- 
among  other  things,  certain  scandalous,  malicious,  inflam-  spection.     For  surely  a  man  may  go  far  in  tho 

matory,  and  seditions  matters  of  and  concerning  the  said  way  of  reflecting  on  public  characters,  withoot 

Thomas  Jefferwn,  Esq.,  then  and  yet  being  President  of  the  the  least  design  of  exciting  tumnlt  He  msj 
United  States  of  America;  that  is  to  say,  in  one  part  thereof    only  have  it  in  view,  tO   rOUSe   the  nation  tO 

according  to  the  tenor  and  effect  following,  that  is  to  say  vigilance  and  a  due  exertion  of  their  rirfit  to 

Jefferson  (the  ssJd  Thom-a  Jefferson,  Esq., meaning)  paid  change  their  rulers.     This,  then,  Keing  ameiO 


Auams,  i!.sq.,  lace  rresiucnc  oi  ine  timtea  states,  a  noary-  ,    ,.  r'^ — ," .    =»       r-- 

headed  Incendiary,  and  for  most  grossly  slandering  thepri-  !"<l™^  discernment  tO  determine  on  thlS;  yet 
Tate  characters  of  men  who  he  (meaning  the  said  Thomas  »*  ^^.^^  not  arise  out  of  the  wntmg,  bnt  by  ad- 
Jefferson)  well  knew  to  be  virtuous,  to  the  great  scandal  and  verting  to  the  state  of  thmgs  and  droum- 
Influny  of  the  said  Thomas  Jefferson,  Esq.,  In  contempt  of  Stances.  It,  therefore,  answers  no  purpOSO  tO 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  open  rlolaUon  of  8^7  ^^  ^^  *  tendency  to  a  breach  of  the  peaOO. 
the  Uws  of  the  said  State,  to  the  evil  example  of  all  others  Lord  Loughborough,  in  the  Pari.  ChrOO. 
In  like  case  oifondlng,  and  sgainst  the  peace  of  the  people  of  644,   657,  instances   that   passages  from  hofj 

tha  BtaU  of  Hew  Toik,  and  their  dignity.  writ  may  be  turned  into  libels. 
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Lord  Thorlow  admitt  that  this  may  happen, 
nd  that  time  and  circumstances  may  enter 
ito  the  question.  He,  it  is  trn&  sanctioned 
he  doctrines  of  onr  opponents,  bnt  allowed 
[me  and  circumstances  to  be  ingredients ;  and, 
tnnffe  to  saj,  though  these  are  extrinsic  to  the 
eooray  was  of  opimon  for  the  odd  law.  Lord 
Imrlow  says,  however,  that  it  might  be  some- 
bing  more  than  a  bare  libeL  Intimating  here, 
hat  it  may  be  even  treason;  and  is  it  not, 
hen,  to  confess  that  intent  is  a  matter  of  fact? 
f  aOyWho,  or  where  shall  be  the  forum  but  the 
irrf 

Mj  definition  of  a  libel  is,  and  I  nve  it  with 
Q  diffidence  after  the  words  of  Lord  Cambden, 
vj  definition,  then,  is  this :  I  would  call  it  a 
Huideroua  or  ridiculous  writing,  picture  or 
ign,  with  a  malicious  or  mischievous  design 
r  intent,  towards  government,  magistrates,  or 
idiTidnals.  If  this  definition  does  not  em- 
nee  all  that  may  be  so  called,  does  it  not 
fpnr  enough  for  every  beneficial  purpose  of 
ntioef  If  it  have  a  good  intent,  it  ought  not 
»  be  a  libel,  for  it  then  is  an  innocent  transac- 
ion;  and  it  ought  to  have  this  intent,  against 
rhldi  the  Jury  have,  in  their  discretion,  to 
nmoimce.  It  shows  itself  to  us  as  a  sentence 
f  fibd  Grime  is  a  matter  of  fact  by  the  code 
f  our  jurisprudence.  In  my  opinion,  every 
peeiilc  case  is  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  law 
ivea  the  definition.  It  is  some  act  in  violation 
f  law.  Wlien  we  come  to  investigate,  every 
rime  includes  an  intent.  Murder  consists  in 
ffling  a  man  with  malice  prepense.  Manslaugh- 
sr,  in  doing  it  without  malice,  and  at  the  mo- 
lent  of  an  impulse  of  passion.  Killing  may 
ren  be  justifiable,  if  not  praiseworthy,  as  in 
efance  of  chastity  about  to  be  violated.  In 
leee  cases  the  crime  is  defined,  and  the  intent 
I  always  the  necessary  ingredient  The  crime 
( matter  of  law,  as  far  as  definition  is  concem- 
i;  iaatf  as  far  as  we  are  to  determine  its  ex- 


Bnt  it  is  said  the  judges  have  the  right,  on 
lie  fiust,  to  infer  the  criminal  intent,  t£at  be- 
ig  matter  of  law.  This  is  true ;  but  what  do 
'e  mean  by  these  words,  unless  the  act  de- 
endent  on,  and  united  with  its  accessaries, 
leh  as  the  law  has  defined,  and  which  when 
roved,  constitute  the  crime  ?  But  whether  the 
ITT  are  to  find  it  so,  with  all  its  qualities,  is 
dd  to  be  a  question ;  no  act,  separate  from  cir- 
omataneea,  can  be  criminal,  for  without  these 
oatitiea  it  is  not  a  crime.  Thus,  as  I  have  he- 
rn instanced,  murder  is  characterized  by  being 
rith  malice  prepense;  manslaughter,  by  being 
iTohmtary;  justifiable  homicide,  by  having 
3me  excuse.  Killing,  therefore,  is  not  a 
rime;  bnt  it  becomes  so  in  consequence  of  the 
ircmnatances  annexed.  In  cases  that  are,  in 
be  general  opinion  of  mankind,  exceptions  to 
lie  explanations  I  have  ffiven,  the  law  contem- 
latea  the  intent  In  duelling,  the  malice  is 
noosed,  from  the  deliberate  acts  of  reflect- 
!ig»  send^nff  a  challenge,  and  appointing  the 
ime  and  juaoe  of  meeting.     Hereu  it  ia  true, 


the  law  implies  the  intent ;  but  then  let  it  be 
remembered  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  its 
having  previously  defined  the  act  and  forbid- 
den its  commission.  This  too  is  on  the  princi- 
ple of  natural  Justice,  that  no  man  shall  be 
the  avenger  of  his  own  wrongs,  especially  by  a 
deed,  alike  interdicted  by  the  laws  of  God  and 
of  man.  That,  therefore,  the  intent  shall  in 
this  case  constitute  the  crime,  is  because  the 
law  has  declared  it  shall  be  so.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  separate  a  crime  from  the  intent.  I  call 
on  those  opposed  to  us  to  say  what  is  a  libeL 
To  be  sure  they  have  told  us  that  it  is  any  scan- 
dalous publication,  &c.  which  has  a  tendency 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  This,  indeed,  is  a 
broad  definition,  which  must,  for  the  purposes 
of  safety,  be  reauced  to  a  positive  fact,  with  a 
criminal  intent  In  this  there  is  no  violation 
of  law ;  it  is  a  settled  maxim,  that  mens  faeit 
reum;  nan  reu$^  nisi  nt  mem  rea.  When  a 
man  breaks  into  a  house  it  is  the  intent  that 
makes  him  a  felon.  It  must  be  proved  to  the 
Jury  that  it  was  his  intention  to  steal:  they  are 
the  Judges  of  whether  the  intent  was  such,  or 
whether  it  was  innocent.  Then  so,  I  say, 
should  it  be  here;  let  the  Jury  determine,  as 
they  have  the  right  to  do,  in  all  other  cases,  on 
the  complicated  circumstances  of  fact  and  in- 
tent It  may,  as  a  general  and  universal  rule, 
be  asserted  that  the  intention  is  never  excluded 
in  the  consideration  of  the  crime.  The  only 
case  resorted  to,  and  which  is  relied  on  by  the 
opposite  side,  (for  all  the  others  are  built  upon 
it,)  to  show  a  contrary  doctrine,  was  a  star- 
chamber  decision.  To  prove  how  plainly  the 
intent  goes  to  the  constituting  the  crime  of  li- 
bel, the  authority  cited  by  the  counsel  associ- 
ated with  "Ine,  is  fully  in  point  In  that^ 
the  letter  written  to  the  father,  though  (as  far 
as  words  were  concerned)  perfectiy  a  libel,  yet 
having  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  refor- 
mation, and  not  with  an  intent  to  injure,  was 
held  not  to  amount  to  a  libeL  Suppose  per- 
sons were  suspected  of  forging  public  papers, 
and  this  communicated  by  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  with  a  good  design ;  still,  if  the 
doctrines  contended  for  were  to  prevail,  it 
would  be  libeUous  and  punishable,  though  the 
party  not  only  did  it  with  the  best  of  motives, 
but  actually  saved  the  State.  In  madness  and 
idiocy,  crimes  may  be  perpetrated;  nay,  the 
same  malicious  intent  may  exist,  but  the  crime 
does  not  These  things  tend  to  show  titiat  the 
criminality  of  an  act  is  a  matter  of  fact  and  law 
combined,  and  on  which  it  cannot  belong  to 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  de- 
cide the  intent ;  for  t^e  question  is  for  ever  a 
question  of  fact 

The  criminal  intent,  says  Lord  Mansfield,  in 
the  dean  of  St  Asaph^s  case,  is  what  makes  the 
crime. 

Here  that  truly  great  man — ^for  great  he  was, 
and  no  one  more  really  estimates  him  than  I 
do,  yet  he  might  have  some  biases  on  his  mind 
not  extremely  favorable  to  liberty — ^here,  then, 
he  seems  to  favor  the  doctrine  contended  for; 
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bat  be  will  be  foand  to  be  at  times  contradic- 
tory, nay,  even  opposed  to  bimself.  "  A  crim- 
inal intent  in  doing  a  thing  in  itself  criminal, 
without  a  lawful  excuse,  is  an  inference  of  law/* 
How  can  that  be  in  itself  criminal  which  ad- 
mits of  a  lawful  excuse?  Homicide  is  not  in 
itself  a  crime,  therefore  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
a  criminal  intent  can  be  inferred,  because  a 
lawful  excuse  may  be  set  up.  A  thing  cannot 
be  criminal  which  has  a  lawful  excuse,  but  as 
it  may  have  a  certain  quality  which  constitutes 
the  crime.  To  be  sure,  you  may  go  on  to  say 
that  where  the  intent  bestows  the  character  of 
criminality  on  an  act  indifferent,  then  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  not  where  the  act  is  bad  in 
itself.  But  this  is  begging  the  question.  We 
contend  that  no  act  is  criminal,  abstracted  and 
divested  of  its  intent  Trespass  is  not  in  itself 
innocent.  No  man  has  a  right  to  enter  anoth- 
er's land  or  house.  Tet  it  becomes  in  this  lat- 
ter case  felony  only  in  one  point  of  view,  and 
whether  it  shall  be  holden  in  that  point  is  a 
subject  of  jury  determination.  Supnose  a  man 
should  enter  the  apartments  of  the  king ;  this, 
in  itself,  is  harmless,  but  if  he  do  it  with  an  in- 
tent to  assassinate,  it  is  treason.  To  whom 
must  this  be  made  to  appear  in  order  to  induce 
conviction  ?  to  the  jury.  Let  it  rather  be  said 
that  crime  depends  on  intent,  and  intent  is  one 
parcel  of  the  fact.  Unless,  therefore,  it  can  be 
shown  that  there  is  some  specific  character  of 
libel  that  will  apply  in  all  cases,  intent,  tenden- 
cy, and  quality  must  all  be  matters  of  fact  for  a 
jury.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  which  can 
be  libel,  independent  of  circumstances;  nothing 
which  can  be  so  called  in  opposition  to  time 
and  circumstances.  Lord  Loughborough,  in- 
deed, in  the  parliamentary  debates  on  this  very 
subject,  to  which  I  have  referred  the  court,  ad- 
mits this  to  be  the  case.  Lord  Mansfield,  em- 
barrassed with  the  truth  and  strength  of  the 
doctrine,  endeavors  to  contrast  meaning  with 
intent.  He  says  that  the  truth  may  be  given  in 
evidence  to  show  the  meaning,  but  not  the  in- 
tent. If  this  can  be  done  to  show  the  applica- 
tion where  the  person  is  imperfectly  described, 
why  not  to  prove  the  intent,  without  which 
the  crime  cannot  be  committed?  Whatever  is 
done  collaterally  must  show  this^  and  in  all 
cases  collateral  facts  are  for  the  jury.  The  in- 
tent here  has  been  likened  to  the  construction 
of  a  deed,  or  any  written  instrument,  in  all  of 
which  the  intent  is  for  the  court  But  the 
comparison  will  not  hold ;  for  even  there  the 
intent  may  be  inquired  of  aliunde.  When  you 
go  to  quality  and  explahi,  what  is  this  but  to 
decide  on  the  intent  by  matters  of  fact?  Lord 
Mansfield  is  driven  into  this  contradiction 
when,  on  one  occasion,  he  says  it  is  a  matter  on 
which  the  jury  may  exerdse  their  Judgment, 
and  in  another,  that  it  is  not  I  am  n-ee  to 
confess,  that  in  difficult  cases,  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  jury  to  hearken  to  the  directions  of  a  Judge 
nith  very  great  deference.  But  if  the  meaning 
ninst  be  dtner  on  the  ftuoe  of  the  libel  or  from 
thing  o^'tcn^  then  it  most  be  a  matter  of 
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fact  for  the  Jury.  That  the  quo  animo  affects 
the  constitution  of  libeL  cannot  be  diq>ated| 
and  must  be  inquired  of  by  some  body.  Now, 
unless  this  is  to  be  tried  by  the  jury,  by  whcuii 
is  it  to  be  determined?  Will  any  noan  aaj, 
that  in  the  case  in  the  star  chamber,  req>ectiiig 
the  letter  written  to  the  child's  father,  the  in- 
tent was  not  the  reason  why  it  was  held  inno* 
cent,  and  the  quo  animo  not  gone  into  ?  Did 
they  not  then  endeavor  to  prove  the  gnilt  by 
the  intent  ?  Now,  if  you  are  to  show  thinga 
malicious  aliunde^  you  may  defend  by  the  same 
means.  The  mem  is  the  question,  and  in  com* 
mon  parlance  it  is  that  to  which  we  resort  to 
show  guilt  11  Mod.  the  Queen  u.  Brown  wiH 
expliun  how  it  is  to  be  found.  Nay,  in  this 
very  case,  when  the  counsel  for  the  defendant 
objected  to  the  attorney  general's  reading  pas- 
sages from  the  prospectus  of  the  Wa^  and 
from  other  numbers,  he  expresslv  avowed  that 
he  thus  acted  in  order  that  the  jury  might  see 
it  to  be  *^  manifest  that  the  intent  of  the  de- 
fendant was  malicious."  This,  I  here  observe^ 
is  a  mistake  that  law  officers  would  not  be  very 
apt  to  slide  into.  Yet,  on  this  very  intent,  this 
malicious  intent  thus  proved  to  the  jury,  and 
on  which  they  founded  their  verdict,  is  the 
court  now  asked  to  proceed  to  judgment  To 
demonstrate  how  fuUy  this  matter  of  intent  is 
by  our  law  a  subject  of  jury  determination, 
suppose  the  grand  lury  had,  in  the  present  case. 
returned  to  the  bill  ignoramus;  on  what  would 
they  have  founded  their  return  ?  Is  not  this^ 
then,  a  precedent  that  the  quo  animo  is  for  a 
jury  ?  If  it  be  necessary  only  to  find  the  publi- 
cation, why  is  not  the  grand  jury  competent 
for  the  whole  ?  For  if  the  supposition  is  that 
the  grand  jury  may  decide  on  tne  finding  of  the 
bill,  surely  tlie  petit  jury  may  acquit  If  so, 
then  is  the  case  1  have  mentioned  an  important 
precedent.  In  Rex  ts.  Home,  an  authority 
that  has  been  justly  urged,  the  principle  is  al- 
lowed. It  appears  there  that  tne  jury  are  to 
exercise  their  jud^ent  from  the  nature  of  the 
act,  what  is  its  mtent  Into  a  confession  of 
this  is  Lord  Mansfield  himself  driven.  Regina 
M.  Fuller,  we  are  told  from  the  other  side,  was 
a  case  on  the  statute  for  $eandalum  mof^natum. 
Of  this,  however,  I  can  find  no  trace  in  the 
books,  and  there  Ix>rd  Holt  repeatedly  interro- 
gated as  to  the  truth,  would  have  allowed  it  to 
be  given  in  evidence,  and  directed  the  Jury 
that,  if  they  did  not  believe  the  all^tions 
false,  they  were  not  to  find  the  defendant 
guilty.  This,  then,  is  a  decision,  as  we  con- 
tend, that  not  only  the  intent,  but  the  tmth  is 
important  to  constitute  the  crime,  and  nothing 
has  been  shown  against  it  Nar,  Lord  Ho» 
goes'  on  still  further ;  he  bids  the  Jury  confer 
whether  the  papers  have  not  a  tendency  to  be- 
get sedition,  riot,  and  disturbance.  Surely  this 
authority  of  that  great  man  demonstrates  that 
intent  and  tendency  are  matters  of  fact  for  a 
Jury.  This  argument  will  be  further  strength- 
ened when  I  enumerate  those  cases  where  troth 
has  been  permitted  to  be  shown.    But  before  I 
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do  that,  I  mast  examine  how  far  troth  is  to  be 
ffiTeii  in  evidence.  This  depends  on  the  intent^s 
b^ng  a  crime.  Its  being  a  troth  is  a  reason  to 
infer  that  there  was  no  design  to  ii^Jore  another. 
ThnSy  not  to  decide  on  it  would  be  ii^nstice,  as 
it  maj  be  material  in  ascertaining  the  intent 
It  is  impossible  to  say  that  to  Jadge  of  the 
^lalitj  and  nature  of  an  act,  the  troth  is  imma- 
terial. It  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  the  assertion  of  troth  cannot  be  a  crime. 
In  all  systems  of  law  this  is  a  general  axiom, 
bat  this  single  instance,  it  is  attempted  to  assert, 
creates  an  exception,  and  is  thereiore  an  anom- 
aly. If,  however,  we  go  on  to  examine  what 
maj  be  the  case  that  s^dl  be  so  considered,  we 
eannot  find  it  to  be  this.  If  we  advert  to  the 
Roman  law,  we  ehsXL  find  that  Paolos  and  Pe- 
reizina  take  a  distinction  between  those  truths 
which  relate  to  private  persons  and  those  in 
which  the  public  are  interested.  Vinnius  lays 
it  down  in  the  doctrine  cited  by  the  associate 
oonnsel  who  last  spoke.  U,  then,  we  are  to 
consider  this  a  doctrine  to  be  adopted  in  all 
that  relates  to  public  men,  it  ought  now  to  bo 
received.  When  we  advert  to  the  statutes  they 
confirm  our  positions.  These  statutes  are  in- 
diqmtably  declaratory  of  the  early  law.  We 
know  that  a  great  part  of  the  common  law  has 
been,  for  certainty,  reduced  to  statutes.  Can 
we  suppose  that  the  common  law  did  not  no- 
tice that  no  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  for 
speaking  the  truth,  when  we  see  a  statute  thus 
enacting? 

Therefore,  the  fair  reasoning  is,  that  they  are 
declaratory  of  the  common  law.  That,  by  our 
code,  falsehood  must  be  the  evidence  of  the 
libeL  If  we  apply  to  precedents,  they  are  de- 
ddedly  for  us.  In  the  case  cited  from  7  D.  and 
£.  this  is  admitted,  for  there  it  is  allowed  that 
the  word  false  is  contained  in  all  the  ancient 
fonna.  This,  then,  is  a  strong  argument  for 
saying  that  the  falsity  was,  by  the  common 
law,  considered  a  necessary  ingredient.  It  is 
no  answer  to  say  that  in  declarations  for  as- 
sault we  use  the  words,  "sticks,  staves,  &c.'' 
When  instruments  are  named,  this  imports  only 
one  or  the  other  which  might  be  used;  but 
when  a  word  by  way  of  epithet,  that  it  means 
a  precise  idea,  and  we  are  to  take  it  as  if  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  crime. 
As  to  the  practice  on  this  occasion,  we  must 
take  various  epochs  of  the  English  history  into 
conaideration.  At  one  time,  uiat  the  law  was 
as  we  have  shown,  is  proved  by  the  statutes. 
At  that  time  the  truth  was  clearly  drawn  into 

SesticHi,  and  that  since  the  period  of  Lord 
lymond  a  diflTerent  practice  has  prevailed,  is 
no  argument  against  the  conmion  law.  The 
anthority  from  Qie  third  institute  is  conclusive, 
at  least  satisfactory,  to  show  that  it  was  then 
necessary  to  show  the  words  were  true.  Ft 
quid,  Sc,^  qitm  litera  in  teeantinet  nuUam  veri- 
taUm  ideo^  Se.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the 
troth  in  this  case  was  not  inquired  into,  when 
the  want  of  it  is  the  reason  of  the  judgment. 
Unleai  this  had  been  gone  into,  the  oonrt  would 
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not  nor  could  not  have  spoken  to  it.  The  in- 
sertion of  that  then,  is  a  strong  argument  that 
this  was  the  old  law,  and  it  shows  us  what  that 
law  was.  In  the  case  of  the  seven  biBhops, 
they  were  allowed  to  go  into  all  the  evidence 
they  wanted.  The  court  permitted  them  to 
read  every  thing  to  show  it. 

On  that  occasion  Halloway  and  all  agreed  as 
to  the  admissibility  of  the  truth.  But  this  case 
is  important  in  another  view,  as  it  diows  the 
intent  ought  to  be  inquired  into,  for  the  bishopa 
might  have  done  it  either  with  a  seditious  or 
an  innocent  motive.  They  declare  that  by  the 
law  they  could  not  do  the  act  required.  Thej 
exculpated  themselves  by  an  app^  to  their 
consciences.  This  shows  tiie  necessity  of  in- 
quiring into  the  intent  of  the  act 

In  Bex  ts.  Fuller,  this  very  atrocious  offender 
was  indicted  for  a  most  infamous  libel,  and  yet 
Lord  Holt  at  every  breath  asked  him,  Oan  you 
prove  the  truth  ?  At  the  time,  then,  when  this 
was  done,  there  were  some  things  in  favor  of 
the  truth.  It  stands,  then,  a  precedent  for 
what  we  contend.  I  shall  now  notice  some 
intermediate  authorities  between  that  day  and 
those  in  which  a  contrary  principle  has  been 
endeavored  to  be  supported.  It  is  true  that 
the  doctrine  originated  in  one  of  the  most  op- 
pressive institutions  that  ever  existed;  in  a 
court  where  oppressions  roused  the  people  to 
demand  its  abolition,  whose  horrid  judgments 
cannot  be  read  without  freezing  the  blood  in 
one^s  veins.  This  is  not  used  as  declamation, 
but  as  argxmient.  If  doctrine  tends  to  trample 
on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  if  we  see  it 
coming  from  a  foul  source,  it  is  enough  to  warn 
us  against  polluting  the  stream  of  our  own  ju- 
risprudence. It  is  not  true  that  it  was  abol- 
ished merely  for  not  using  the  intervention  of 
juries,  or  because  it  proceeded  exparte^  though 
that,  God  kifbws,  would  have  been  reason 
enough,  or  because  its  functions  were  discharged 
by  the  court  of  king^s  bench.  It  was  because 
its  decisions  were  cruel  and  tyrannical;  be- 
cause it  bore  down  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  inflicted  the  most  sanguinary  punisbments. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  its  sentences  without 
feeling  indignation  against  it.  This  will  prove 
why  &ere  should  not  be  a  paramount  tribunal 
to  judge  of  these  matters. 

Want's  case  is  the  first  we  find  on  this  sub- 
ject :  but  even  then  we  do  not  meet  the  broad 
definition  of  Lord  Coke,  in  the  case  de  famom 
libellis,  1  do  not  deny  this  doctrine  of  the  im- 
materiality of  the  truth  as  a  universal  negative 
to  a  publication's  being  libellous,  though  true. 
But  still  I  do  say,  that  in  no  case  may  you  not 
show  the  intent ;  for,  whether  the  truth  be  a  jus- 
tification, will  depend  on  the  motives  with  which 
it  was  published. 

Personal  defects  can  be  made  public  only  to 
make  a  man  disliked.  Here  then  it  wiU  not  be 
excused ;  it  might,  however,  be  given  in  evi- 
dence to  show  the  libellous  degree.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  subject  of  inquiry.  There  may  be 
a  fair  and  honest  exposure.    But  if  he  oaes  the 
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weapon  of  tnith  wantonly ;  if  for  the  purpose 
of  dUturbinj?  the  peace  of  families ;  if  for  re- 
lating that  nhich  does  not  appertain  to  official 
conduct,  so  far  we  say  the  doctrine  of  our  op- 
ponents is  correct.  If  their  expressions  are, 
that  libellers  may  be  punished  though  the 
matter  contained  in  the  libel  be  true,  in  these 
I  agree.  I  confess  that  the  truth  is  not  mate- 
rial as  a  broad  proposition  respecting  libels. 
But  that  the  truth  cannot  be  material  in  any 
respect,  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things. 
No  tribunal,  no  codes,  no  systems  can  repeal 
or  impair  this  law  of  God,  for  by  his  eternal 
laws  it  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things.  We 
first  find  this  large  and  broad  position  to  the 
contrary  in  5  Kep.  And  here  it  is  to  be  no- 
ticed, tiiat  when  Lord  Coke  himself  was  in  of- 
fice, when  he  was  attorney -general,  and  allow- 
ed to  give  his  own  opinion,  he  determines  the 
truth  to  be  material.  But  when  he  gets  into 
tliat  court,  and  on  that  bench  which  had  pro- 
nounced against  it.  when  ho  occupies  a  star- 
chamber  seat,  then  he  declares  it  is  immaterial. 
I  do  not  mention  this  as  derogating  fn>m  Lord 
Coke,  for,  to  be  sure,  he  may  he  said  to  have 
yielded ;  luit  this,  I  say,  is  the  first  ciu^e  on  this 
point  in  which  he  seems  to  be  of  a  cimtrary 
opinion.  We  do  not,  in  every  respect,  contend 
even  against  his  last  ideas,  we  only  assi>rt  that 
the  truth  may  l»e  given  in  evidence.  But  this 
we  allow  is  against  the  subsequent  authorities, 
which,  in  tliis  respect,  overturn  the  former  pre- 
cedents. These  latter,  however,  are  contrary 
to  the  common  law ;  to  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  of  tnith.  The  doctrine,  that  juries 
Bhall  not  judge  on  the  whole  matter  of  law  and 
fact^  or  the  intent  and  tendency  of  the  publi- 
cation, is  not  to  l»e  found  in  the  cases  before 
the  time  of  I^)nl  Raymond ;  and  it  is  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  our  law,  because  it  may  prevent 
them  from  determining  on  what  may,  jwrliaps, 
be  within  their  own  kmiwledge.  It  was  only 
by  Ix)rd  Raymond  that  this  was  first  set  up  and 
acted  upon,  and  this  h:is  Ik'CU  followed  by  Lord 
Mansfield  and  his  successors.  Here,  then,  have 
been  a  series  of  precedents  against  us.  Black- 
stone,  too.  says  that  the  truth  may  not  be  given 
in  evidence  so  as  to  justify ;  and  so,  with  tlie 
qualifications  I  have  before  mentioned,  do  we. 
Prior,  indeed,  to  his  time,  Lonl  Holt  had  laid 
down  the  law,  in  one  or  two  cases,  in  con- 
formity to  that  of  the  other  side,  and  later 
times  have  given  this  a  currency  by  a  coinci- 
dence of  precetlents  in  its  favor.  A  reflection 
may,  perhaps,  be  here  indulged,  that,  from 
what  I  liave  before  remarked  on  Lord  Coke, 
it  is  frequent  for  men  to  forget  sound  princi- 

Eles,  and  condemn  tlie  \x>mU  for  which  they 
ave  contended.  Of  this,  the  very  case  of  the 
seven  bishops  is  an  example,  when  those,  who 
there  maintained  the  principles  for  which  we 
eontend,  supplanted  the  persons  then  in  }>ower, 
thej  were  ready  to  go  the  whole  length  of  the 
doctrine,  that  the  truth  conld  not  be  given  in 
«fideiioe  on  a  libeL  This  is  an  admonition  that 
■pifc aft  an  timea  to  be  attended  to;  thatatall 


times  men  are  disposed  to  forward  principles  to 
support  themselves.  The  authority  of  Paley 
has  been  adduced,  if  indeed  he  may  be  caUed 
an  authority.  That  moral  philosopher  con- 
siders every  thing  as  slanderous  libels,  whether 
true  or  fodse,  if  published  with  motives  of 
malice. 

In  these  cases  he  does  not  consider  the  tmth 
a  justification.  Nor  do  we;  we  do  not  say 
that  it  is,  alone,  always  a  justification  of  the 
act;  and  this  we  say,  consistent  with  sound 
morality,  is  good  law  and  good  sense.  On  what 
ought  a  court  to  decide  on  such  an  occasion  as 
this?  Shall  they  be  shackled  by  precedenta, 
weakened  in  that  very  country  where  th^ 
were  formed?  Or  rather,  shall  they  not  say, 
that  we  will  trace  the  law  up  to  its  source? 
We  consider,  they  might  say,  these  precedents 
as  only  some  extraneous  bodies  engrafted  on 
the  old  trunk;  and  as  such  I  believe  they  ought 
to  be  considered.  I  am  inclined  to  think  conrta 
may  go  thus  far,  for  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
right  and  security  that  the  truth  should  be  ad- 
mitted. To  be  sure,  this  may  lead  to  the  pur- 
poses suggested,  l^ut  my  reply  is,  that  gov- 
ernment is  to  be  thus  treated,  if  it  furnish 
reasons  for  calumny.  I  afiirm,  tliat  in  the  gen- 
eral course  of  things,  the  disclosure  of  truUi  is 
right  and  prudent,  when  liable  to  the  checks  I 
have  been  willing  it  should  receive  as  an  object 
of  animadversion. 

It  cannot  he  dangerous  to  government, 
though  it  may  work  partial  difiicnlties.  If  it 
be  not  allowed,  they  will  stand  liable  to  en- 
croachments on  their  rights.  It  is  evident, 
that  if  you  cannot  apply  this  mitigated  doc- 
trine, for  which  I  speak,  to  the  cases  of  libels 
here,  you  must  for  ever  remain  ignorant  of 
what  your  rulers  do.  I  never  can  think  this 
ought  to  be ;  I  never  did  think  the  truth  was  a 
crime ;  I  am  glad  the  day  is  come  in  which  it 
is  to  be  decided,  for  my  soul  has  ever  abhor- 
red the  thought  that  a  free  man  dared  not  speak 
the  truth ;  I  have  for  ever  rejoiced  when  this 
question  has  been  brought  forward. 

I  come  now  to  examine  the  second  branch  of 
this  inquiry — the  different  provinces  of  the 
court  and  the  jury.  I  will  introduce  this  sub- 
ject by  observing,  that  the  trial  by  jury  has 
been  considered,  in  the  system  of  English  juris- 
prudence, as  tlie  palladium  of  public  and  pri- 
vate liberty.  In  all  the  political  disputes  of 
that  country,  this  has  been  deemed  the  barrier 
to  secure  the  subjects  from  oppression.  I(  in 
that  country,  juries  are  to  answer  this  end,  if 
they  are  to  protect  from  the  weight  of  State 
pn>secutions,  they  must  have  this  jwwer  of 
Judging  of  the  intent,  in  order  to  perform  their 
functions;  they  could  not  otherwise  answer  the 
ends  of  their  institution.  For,  under  this  dan- 
gerous refinement  of  leaving  them  to  decide 
only  the  fact  of  composing  and  publishing  any 
thing  on  which  they  may  decide,  may  be  made 
a  lilK^l.  I  do  not  deny  the  well-known  maxim, 
that  to  matters  of  fact,  the  Jury,  and  to  mat- 
ters of  law,  the  Judges,  shall  answer.    I  do  nofe 
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deny  this,  because  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
porposee  of  tiiis  or  an  j  other  case,  that  it  should 
oe  denied.  I  say,  with  this  complicated  ex- 
planation, I  have  before  given  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  intent  is  necessarily  interwoven 
in  the  fact,  the  court  has  the  general  cognizance 
of  the  law.  In  all  cases  of  ancient  proceed- 
ings Uie  question  of  law  must  have  been  pre- 
sented. 

It  was  in  civil  cases  alone  that  an  attaint 
woold  lie.  They  have,  it*  is  said,  the  power  to 
decide  in  criminal,  on  the  law  and  the  fact 
They  have  then  the  right,  because  they  cannot 
be  restricted  in  its  exercise ;  and,  in  politics, 
power  and  right  are  equivalent.  To  prove  it, 
what  shall  we  say  to  this  case  ?  Suppose  the 
legidatnre  to  have  laid  a  tax,  which,  by  the 
eonstitntion,  they  certainly  are  entitled  to  im- 
pose, yet  still  the  legislature  may  be  guilty  of 
oppression ;  but  who  can  prevent  them,  or  say 
they  have  not  authority  to  raise  taxes  ?  Legal 
power,  then,  is  the  decisive  effect  of  certain 
acta  without  control.  It  is  agreed,  that  the 
jory  may  decide  against  the  direction  of  the 
court,  and  that  their  verdict  of  acquittal  can- 
not be  impeached,  but  must  have  its  effect 
This,  then,  I  take  to  be  the  criterion,  that  the 
constitution  has  lodged  the  power  with  them, 
and  they  have  the  right  to  exercise  it.  For 
this  I  could  cite  authorities.  It  is  nothing  to 
say,  in  opposition  to  this,  that  they,  if  they  act 
wrong,  are  to  answer  between  God  and  their 
eonsciences.  This  may  be  said  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  yet,  nevertheless,  they  have  the  pow- 
er and  the  right  of  taxation.  I  do  not  mean  to 
admit,  that  it  would  be  proper  for  jurors  thus 
to  conduct  themselves,  but  only  to  show  that 
the  jury  do  possess  the  legal  right  of  deter- 
mining on  the  law  and  the  fact.  What,  then, 
do  I  conceive  to  be  true  doctrine  ?  That  in  the 
general  distribution  of  power  in  our  constitu- 
tion, it  is  the  province  of  the  iury  to  speak  to 
&ct,  yet,  in  criminal  cases,  the  consequences 
and  tendency  of  acts,  the  law  and  the  fact  are 
always  blended.  As  far  as  the  safety  of  the 
citiaen  is  concerned,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Jory  shall  be  permitted  to  speak  to  both.  How, 
then,  does  the  question  stand?  Certainly  not 
without  hazard;  because,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
general  distribution  of  power,  the  jury  are  to 
be  ccmfined  to  fact,  they  ought  not  wantonly 
to  depart  from  the  advice  of  the  court ;  they 
<mgfat  to  receive  it,  if  there  be  not  strong  and 
▼aiid  reasons  to  the  contrary ;  if  there  be,  they 
ehoold  reject  To  go  beyond  this  is  to  go  too 
fiur.  Because,  it  is  to  say,  when  they  are 
obliged  to  decide,  by  their  oath,  according  to 
tiie  OTidenoe,  they  are  bound  to  follow  the 
words  of  the  Judge.  After  they  are  satisfied, 
Iroai  him,  what  the  law  is,  they  have  a  right  to 
apply  the  definition.  It  is  convenient  that  it 
uoold  be  so.  If  they  are  convinced  that  the 
law  is  as  stated,  let  them  pronounce  him  guilty; 
IraA  never  let  them  leave  that  guilt  for  the 
Jvdge;  beoaose,  if  they  do,  the  victim  may  be 
ofifored  npy  and  the  defendant  gone.    Will  any 


one  say,  that  under  forms  of  law  we  may  com- 
mit homicide  ?  Will  any  directions  from  any 
judge  excuse  them  ?  I  am  free  to  say,  I  would 
die  on  the  rack,  were  I  to  sit  as  a  Juror,  rather 
than  confirm  such  a  doctrine,  by  condemning 
the  man  I  thought  deserved  to  be  acquitted ; 
and  yet  I  would  respect  the  opinion  of  the 
judge,  from  which,  however,  I  should  deem 
myself  at  liberty  to  depart,  and  this  I  believe 
to  be  the  theory  of  our  law. 

These  are  the  propositions  I  shall  endeavor 
to  maintain.  I  have  little  more  to  do  than  ex- 
amine how  far  precedents  accord  with  princi- 
ples, and  whether  any  establish  a  contrary  doc- 
trine. I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  do 
more  than  has  already  been  done  by  my  asso- 
ciate counsel,  and  yet,  perhaps,  I  shoidd  not 
complete  my  duty  without  adverting  to  what 
has  fallen,  on  this  point,  from  our  opponents. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  ancient  precedents  in 
which  our  doctrine  has  not  in  general  prevailed, 
and  it  is,  indeed,  to  be  traced  down  to  one  of  a 
modem  date.  The  case  of  the  seven  bishops 
is  that  to  which  I  allude.  There  it  was  per- 
mitted to  go  into  the  truth,  and  all  the  court 
submitted  the  question  to  the  jury.  This  case 
deserves  particular  attention.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  was  decided  at  a  time  when  the  nation 
was  considerably  agitated,  it  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  a  time  when  great  constitutional  pre- 
cedents and  points  were  discussed  and  resolved. 
The  great  one  was,  the  power  of  the  Jury;  and 
this  power  was  submitted  to,  to  extricate  the 
people,  for  the  salvation  of  the  nation,  from 
the  tyranny  with  which  they  were  then  op- 
pressed. This  was  one  of  the  reasons  which 
brought  about  their  glorious  revolution,  and 
which,  perhaps,  tended  to  the  maturing  those 
principles  which  have  given  us  ours.  This 
ought  to  bo  considered  as  a  landmark  to  our 
liberties,  as  a  pillar  which  points  out  to  us  on 
what  the  principles  of  our  liberty  ought  to 
rest ;  particularly  so  if  we  examine  it  as  to  its 
nature,  and  the  nature  of  the  attempts  then 
made  to  set  up  and  support  the  endeavors  to 
construe  an  act  of  duty  a  libel^-4i  deed  in 
which  conscience  did  not  permit  those  reve- 
rend characters  to  act  in  any  other  way  than 
what  they  did,  a  respect  to  which  they  held  a 
bounden  duty.  It  is  a  precedent  then  on  which 
we  should  in  every  way  fasten  ourselves.  The 
case  of  Fuller  is  of  minor  importance.  Tet 
that  is  one  in  which  Lord  Holt  called  on  the 
defendant  to  enter  into  the  truth.  In  the  King 
fv.  Tutchin,  Lord  Holt  expressly  tells  the  jury, 
you  are  to  consider  whether  the  tendency  of 
this  writing  be  not  to  criminate  the  adminis- 
tration ;  you,  the  Jury,  are  to  decide  on  this. 
Owen's  case  is  to  the  same  effect  There  Lord 
Cambden  was  of  counsel,  and  in  the  discussion, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  tells  us,  and  surely 
his  testimony  is  good,  that  being  of  counsel  for 
t^e  defendant,  he  was  permitted  to  urge  to  the 
jury  a  cognizance  of  the  whole  matter  of  libel : 
that  in  the  case  of  Shepherd,  where,  by  his  of- 
I  ficial  situation,  he  was  called  on  to  prosecute  for 
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the  Crown,  where  the  interests  of  ^vemment 
called  on  him  to  maintain  an  opposite  doctrine, 
yet  then  he  insisted  for  a  verdict  on  the  whole 
matter,  from  the  consideration  of  the  jnry.  In 
the  King  e«.  Home,  Lord  Mansfield  himself  tells 
the  jury  they  have  a  right  to  exercise  their 
jadgment  from  the  nature  of  the  intent.  This 
surely,  then,  is  a  precedent  down  to  a  late  pe- 
riod. It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that 
there  is  a  series  of  precedents  on  the  other  side. 
But  as  far  as  precedents  of  this  kind  can  be 
supported,  they  can  rest  on  precedents  alone, 
for  the  fundamental  rights  of  juries  show,  that 
as  by  their  power  they  can  affect  a  question  of 
this  nature,  so,  politically  speaking,  they  have 
the  right  To  ascertain  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
inauire,  whether  this  law,  now  contended  for, 
uniformly  and  invariably  formed  the  practice 
of  all  the  judges  in  Westminster  Hall.  For,  if 
so,  then  an  argument  may,  with  more  propri- 
ety, be  raised ;  but  if  it  was  disputed,  then  it 
is  to  be  doubted.  Precedents  ought  to  be  such 
as  are  universally  acknowledge^  and  this,  if 
we  are  to  credit  the  highest  authority,  was  not 
the  invariable  practice.  Lord  Loughborough 
says,  that  his  practice  was  the  other  way.  He 
declares  that  he  invariably  left  the  whole  to 
the  jnry ;  and  Lord  Cambden  gives  us  to  un- 
derstand the  same  thing.  Here,  then,  is  proof 
that  it  was  not  universally  acquie.<«ced  in,  and 
this,  by  some  of  the  most  respected  characters 
that  ever  sat  on  a  bench.  Can  we  call  this  a 
settled  practice — a  practice  which  is  contra- 
dicted by  other  precedents?  Have  they  not 
varied?  I  consider  nothing  but  a  uniform 
course  of  precedents,  so  established  that  the 
judges  invariably  conform  to  it  in  their  judicial 
conduct,  as  forming  a  precedent.  When  this  is 
not  the  case,  we  must  examine  the  precedent, 
and  see  how  far  it  is  conformable  to  princi- 
ples of  general  law.  I^  then,  they  have  not 
that  character  of  uniformity,  which  gives  force 
to  preoedents,  they  are  not  to  be  regarded,  for 
they  are  too  much  opposed  to  fundamental 
principles.  The  court  may,  therefore,  disre- 
gard them,  and  say  the  law  was  never  thus 
settled.  It  was  a  mere  floating  of  litigated 
questions.  Different  conduct  was  pursued  by 
different  men,  and,  therefore,  the  court  is  at 
liberty  to  examine  the  propriety  of  all ;  and  if 
it  be  convenient  that  a  contrary  mode  should 
be  adopted,  w^e  ought  to  examine  into  what  has 
been  done,  for  we  have  a  right  so  to  do,  and  it 
is  our  sacred  duty.  When  we  pass  from  this 
to  the  declaratory  law  of  Great  Britain,  the 
whole  argument  is  enforced  by  one  of  the  first 
authority.  I  do  not  consider  it  as  binding,  but 
as  an  evidence  of  the  common  law.  If  so,  I 
see  not  why  we  may  not  now  hold  it  as  evi- 
dence of  another  evidence,  that  the  law  had 
not  been  settled  by  a  regular  course  of  judicial 
precedents.  On  all  the  debates  on  this  ques- 
|km,  it  is  denied  to  have  been  so  settled.  It 
I^AHi  then  be  confessed  that  it  was  so :  the  law 
^HMtof  thing,  and  the  pnustice  anotner ;  that 
^^  ^1^  ^'^  ^  donhti  was  the  end  and  object 


of  Mr.  Fox^s  bilL  Therefore^  it  is  in  evidence 
that  the  law  was  not  settled  in  that  conntry. 
I  notice  another  fact,  or  historical  evidence  of 
this ;  it  is  what  was  mentioned  by  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  in  the  very  debates  to  which  I  have  be- 
fore alluded.  It  is,  that  twenty  years  before,  a 
similar  act  was  brought  forward  and  dropped. 
Here  then  is  a  matter  of  fact,  to  show  that,  in 
the  consideration  of  that  nation,  the  doctrines 
of  Lord  Mansfield  were  never  palatable  nor 
settled,  and  that  the  opinions  of  judges  and 
lawyers,  were  considered  by  many,  as  not  the 
law  of  the  land.  Let  it  be  recollected,  too, 
that  with  that  nation  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice, in  the  last  resort,  is  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
That  being  so,  it  gives  extreme  weight  to  m 
declaratory  act,  as  it  shows  the  sense  d  the 
highest  branch  of  the  judicature  of  that  coun- 
try. It  is  in  evidence  that  what  we  contend 
for  was,  and  had  been  the  law,  and  never  was 
otherwise  settled.  It  is  a  very  honorable  thing 
to  that  country,  in  a  case  where  party  passions 
had  been  excited  to  a  very  great  height,  to  see 
that  all  united  to  bring  it  in.  It  was  first  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Fox ;  the  principal  officers  of 
the  Crown  acquiesced ;  the  prime  minister  save 
it  his  support,  and  in  this  they  were  aided  by 
many  of  the  great  law  lords.  All  parties  con- 
curred in  declaring  the  principles  of  that  act  to 
be  the  law ;  and  not  only  does  the  form  prove 
it  to  be  declaratory,  but  when  the  court  read 
the  debates  on  that  subject,  tliey  will  see  this 
to  be  the  fact.  Adding  the  word  enacted  to  m 
bill,  does  not  vary  the  conclusion  of  its  being 
declaratory.  The  word  enacted  is  commonly 
superadded,  but  the  word  declared,  is  never 
used  but  when  it  is  intended  that  the  act  shall 
be  considered  as  declaratory ;  and,  when  they 
insert  the  word  declare,  it  is  because  they  deem 
it  important  that  it  should  be  so  understood. 
This  I  deem  conclusive  evidence  of  the  intent. 
Thus  also  it  was  understood  by  all  the  judges, 
except  Lord  Kenyon,  and  he  does  not  say  tnat 
it  was  not  declaratory.  To  be  sure  he  makes 
use  of  some  expressions  that  look  that  way ; 
such  as,  *^  that  the  act  had  varied  the  old  law.*' 
But  not  one  word  to  show  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended, by  Parliament,  to  be  a  declaratonr  law. 
But  it  would  not  be  surprising  that  Lord  Ken- 
yon, who  op|H>sed  the  passage  of  the  act, 
should,  in  a  judicial  decision,  still  adhere  to 
his  old  ideas.  This,  however,  does  not  affect 
the  evidence  which  arises  from  the  words  of 
the  act.  I  join  in  issue,  then,  whether  this  be 
sufficient  evidence  to  the  court.  For  I  con- 
tend, that  notwithstanding  the  authority  of 
Lord  Kenyon,  and  the  cases  on  the  other  side, 
the  conclusions  they  maintain  would  be  unfair. 
For,  if  these  conclusions  necessarily  tend  to  the 
subversion  of  fundamental  principles,  though 
they  be  warranted  by  prcceaents,  still  the  pre- 
cedents ought  not  to  weigh.  But  should  they 
have  settl^  the  law  by  their  precedents,  still 
this  court  will  admit  any  evidence  to  show  thA 
the  facts  are  otherwise,  and  the  law  never  was 
as  they  have  settled  it.    In  this  case  then,  I 
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99J.  as  matters  of  evidence,  these  precedents 
sfaijdl  not  prevail,  and  shall  not  have  anj  effect 
In  praodoe,  on  this  declaratory  act,  they  have 
gone  into  a  construction  important  to  oar  arga- 
ment.  But,  previonslj  to  entering  into  this,  I 
shall  make  one  observation  to  show  the  nature 
of  this  act  to  be  declaratory ;  the  recital  states 
it  to  be  sa 

Spencer^  Attorney  General. — ^The  whole  mat- 
ter m  issne  are  the  words. 

Eamilton. — ^Is  it  to  be  doubted  that  every 
general  issue  includes  law  and  fact?  Not  a 
case  in  our  criminal  code  in  which  it  is  other- 
wise. The  construction,  the  publication,  the 
meaning  of  the  inuendoes,  the  intent  and  de- 
sign, are  all  involved  in  the  question  of  libel, 
«£d  to  be  decided  on  the  plea  of  not  guilty, 
which  puts  the  whole  matter  in  issue.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  subtlety  to  say  that  the  fact  and 
law  are  not  in  issue.  There  can  be  no  distinc- 
tion taken,  even  by  judges,  between  libels  and 
other  points.  But  will  it  be  said,  that  when 
this  question  was  before  the  parliament,  whether 
the  law  and  fact  should  be  in  issue,  that  the 
parliament  did  not  mean  to  give  the  power  to 
decide  on  both  ?  It  is  a  mere  cavil  to  say  that 
the  act  did  not  mean  to  decide  on  this  very 
point.  The  opposition  of  the  twelve  judges 
nas  been  much  insisted  on.  But  in  my  opinion 
they  have  given  up  the  point  as  to  the  right  of 
the  jury  to  decide  on  the  intent  They  in  some 
part  of  their  answer  assert  the  exclusive  power 
of  the  court ;  they  deny  in  terms  the  power  of 
the  jury  to  decide  on  the  whole.  But  when 
pressed  on  this  point  as  to  a  letter  of  a  treason- 
able nature,  how  do  they  conclude  ?  Why,  the 
very  reverse  of  all  this.  Here,  then,  we  see 
the  hardship  into  which  the  best  of  men  ore 
driven,  when  compelled  to  support  a  paradox. 
Oan  the  jury  do  it  with  power,  and  without 
right?  When  we  say  of  any  forum  that  it  can 
do  and  may  hazard  the  doing  a  thing,  we  ad- 
mit the  legal  power  to  do  it  What  is  meant 
by  the  word  hazard?  If  they  choose  to  do  it, 
they  have  then  the  legal  right;  for  legal  power 
includes  the  legal  right  This  is  reidly  only  a 
question  of  words.  But  in  the  exercise  of  this 
right,  moral  ideas  are  no  doubt  to  restrain ;  for 
the  conscience  ought  to  decide  between  the 
charge  and  the  evidence  which  ought  to  pre- 
vail, one  side  or  the  other.  The  moment,  how- 
ever, that  question  as  to  the  power  is  admitted, 
the  whole  argument  is  fiven  up.  I  consider 
the  iudges  driven  to  yield  up,  at  the  conclusion 
of  their  opinion,  that  point  for  which  they  had 
in  the  former  parts  contended.  Thus,  then, 
stands  the  matter,  on  English  conduct  and  on 
English  precedents.  Let  us  see  if  any  thing  in 
the  annals  of  America  wiU  further  the  argu- 
ment Zenger^s  case  has  been  mentioned  as  an 
authority.  A  decision  in  a  factious  period,  and 
reprobated  at  the  very  time.  A  single  prece- 
dent never  forms  the  law.  If  in  England  it 
was  fluctuating  in  an  English  court,  can  a  colo- 
nial judge,  of  a  remote  colony,  ever  settle  it? 
He  cannot  fix  in  New  York  what  was  not  fixed 


in  Great  Britain.  It  was  merely  one  more 
precedent  to  a  certain  course  of  practice.  But 
because  a  colonial  governor,  exercising  judicial 
power,  subordinate  to  the  judges  of  the  mother 
countiy,  decides  in  this  way,  can  it  be  said  that 
he  can  establish  the  law,  and  that  he  has,  by  a 
solitary  precedent,  fixed  what  his  superior 
could  not  ?  The  most  solemn  decisions  of  the 
court  of  king^s  bench  are  at  one  time  made  and 
at  another  time  overruled.  Why  are  our  courts 
to  be  bound  down  by  the  weight  of  only  one 
precedent  ?  Is  a  precedent,  like  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  never  to  be  changed? 
This  is  to  make  a  colonial  precedent  of  more 
weight  than  is  in  England  allowed  to  a  prece- 
dent of  Westminster  Hall.  To  pursue  the  pre- 
cedents more  emphatically  our  own,  let  us  ad- 
vert to  the  sedition  law,  branded  indeed  with 
epithets  the  most  odious,  but  which  will  one 
day  be  pronounced  a  valuable  feature  in  our 
national  character.  In  this  we  find  not  only 
the  intent  but  the  truth  may  be  submitted  to 
the  jury,  and  that  even  in  a  justificatory  man- 
ner. This,  I  affirm,  was  on  common  law  prin- 
ciples. It  would,  however,  be  a  long  detail  to 
investigate  the  applicability  of  the  common 
law  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  parts  of  it  use  a 
language  which  refers  to  former  principles. 
The  ?uii>eas  corpus  is  mentioned,  and  as  to  trea- 
son, it  adopts  the  very  words  of  the  common 
law.  Not  even  the  legislature  of  the  Union  can 
change  it  Congress  itself  cannot  make  con- 
structive or  new  treasons.  Such  is  the  general 
tenor  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
that  it  evidently  looks  to  antooedent  law. 
What  is,  on  this  point,  the  great  body  of  the 
common  law  ?  Natural  law  and  natural  reason 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  society.  What  are 
the  English  courts  now  doing  but  adopting 
natural  law? 

What  have  the  court  done  here?  Applied 
moral  law  to  constitutional  principles,  and 
thus  the  judges  have  confirmed  this  construc- 
tion of  the  common  law ;  and  therefore,  I  say, 
by  our  constitution  it  is  said  the  truth  may  be 
given  in  evidence.  In  vain  is  it  to  be  replied 
that  tome  conmiittee  met,  and  in  their  report 
gave  it  the  name  of  amendment  For  when 
the  act  says  declared,  I  say  the  highest  legisla- 
tive body  in  this  country  have  declared  that 
the  common  law  is,  that  the  truth  shall  be  given 
in  evidence ;  and  this  I  urge  as  a  proof  of  what 
that  common  law  is.  On  this  point  a  fatal  doc- 
trine would  be  introduced,  if  we  were  to  deny 
the  common  law  to  be  in  force  according  to  our 
federal  constitution.  Some  circumstances  have 
doubtless  weakened  my  position.  Impeach- 
ments of  an  extraordinary  nature  have  echoed 
through  the  land,  charging  as  crimes  things  un- 
known; and  although  our  judges,  according  to 
that  constitution,  must  appeal  to  the  definitions 
of  the  common  law  for  treasons,  crimes,  and 
misdemeanors.  This,  no  doubt,  was  that  no 
vague  words  might  be  used.  If,  then,  we  dis- 
charge all  evidence  of  the  common  law,  they 
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maj  be  pronoanced  guilty  (id  libitum  ;  and  the 
crime  and  offence  being  at  once  at  their  will, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  that  cx>n8titution. 

By  analogy,  a  similar  construction  may  be 
made  of  our  own  constitution,  and  our  judges 
thus  got  rid  of.  This  may  be  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous consequences.  It  admonishes  us  to  use 
witli  caution  these  arguments  against  the  com- 
mon law ;  to  take  care  how  we  throw  down 
tliis  barrier,  which  may  secure  the  men  we 
have  placed  in  power ;  to  guard  against  a  spirit 
of  faction,  that  great  bane  to  community,  that 
mortal  poison  to  our  land.  It  is  considered  by 
all  great  men  as  the  natural  disease  of  our  fonn 
of  government,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  be 
careful  to  restrain  that  spirit.  We  have  been 
careful  that  when  one  party  comes  in  it  shall 
not  be  able  to  break  down  and  bear  away  the 
others.  If  this  be  not  so,  in  vain  have  we  made 
constitutions ;  for  if  it  be  not  so,  then  we  must 
go  into  anarchy,  and  from  thence  to  despotism 
and  to  a  master.  Against  this  I  know  there  is 
an  almost  insurmountable  obstucle  in  the  spirit 
of  the  people.  They  would  not  submit  to 
be  thus  enslaved.  Every  tongtie,  every  arm 
would  bo  uplifted  against  it ;  they  would  re- 
sist, and  resist,  and  resist,  till  they  hurled 
from  their  seats  those  who  dared  make  the  at- 
tempt. To  watch  the  jirogress  of  such  endeav- 
ors IS  the  office  of  a  free  press ;  to  give  us  early 
alarm,  and  put  us  on  our  guard  against  the  en- 
croachments of  power.  This,  then,  is  a  right 
of  the  utmost  importance ;  one  for  which,  in- 
stead of  yielding  it  up,  we  ought  rather  to  spill 
our  blood.  Going  on,  however,  to  precedents, 
I  tind  another  in  the  words  of  Chief  Justice 
Jay,  when  pronouncing  the  law  on  this  subject. 
The  jury  are,  in  the  passage  already  cited,  told 
the  law  and  the  fact  is  for  their  determination ; 
I  tind  him  telling  them  that  it  is  their  right. 
This  admits  of  no  qualification.  The  little, 
miserable  conduct  of  the  judge  in  Zengor's  cose, 
when  set  against  this,  will  kick  the  beam ;  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  even  the  twelve  judges  do 
not  set  up,  with  deference,  however,  to  their 
known  abilities,  that  system  now  insisted  on. 
If  the  doctrine  for  which  we  contend  is  true  in 
regard  to  treason  and  murder,  it  is  equally  true 
in  resi>ect  to  libel.  For  there  is  the  great  dan- 
ger. Never  can  tyranny  be  introduced  into 
this  country  by  arms ;  these  can  never  get  rid 
of  a  popular  spirit  of  inquiry ;  the  only  way  to 
crush  it  down  is  by  a  servile  tribunal.  It  is 
only  by  the  abuse  of  the  forms  of  justice  that 
we  can  be  enslaved.  An  army  never  can  do  it. 
For  ages  it  can  never  be  attempted.  The  spirit 
of  the  country,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
disciplined  as  a  militia,  would  render  it  impos- 
sible. Every  pretence  that  liberty  can  be  thus 
invaded  is  idle  declamation.  It  is  not  to  be  en- 
dangered by  a  few  thousands  of  miserable,  piti- 
ful military.  It  is  not  thus  that  the  liberty  of 
this  country  is  to  be  destroyed.  It  is  to  be 
subverted  only  by  a  pretence  of  adhering  to  all 
the  forms  of  law,  and  yet,  by  breaking  down 
the  substance  of  our  liberties ;  by  devoting  a 


wretched  bnt  honest  man  as  the  victim  of  t 
nominal  trial.  It  is  not  by  murder,  by  an  open 
and  public  execution,  that  he  would  be  taken 
off.  The  sight  of  this,  of  a  feIlow-oitizen*t 
blood,  would  at  first  beget  sympathy;  this 
would  rouse  into  action,  and  tlie  people,  in  the 
madness  of  their  revenge,  would  break,  on  the 
heads  of  their  oppressors,  the  chains  they  had 
destined  for  others. 

One  argument  was  stated  to  the  court  of  a  most 
technic4il  and  precise  kind.  It  was  that  which 
relates  to  putting  on  the  record  a  part  only  €i 
the  libel.  That  on  this  no  writ  of  error  woaM 
lie.  What  was  the  answer  given?  That  it 
could  not  be  presumed  Judges  could  be  so  un- 
just. Why,  it  requires  neither  prejudice  nor 
injustice,  it  may  be  matter  of  opinion.  The 
argument  goes  to  assert  that  we  are  to  take  for 
granted  the  infallibility  of  onr  judges.  Hie 
court  must  see  that  some  better  reason  must  be 
given ;  that  it  must  be  shown  that  this  conse- 
quence cannot  ensue.  If  not,  it  is  decisive 
against  the  argument.  Surely  this  question  de- 
serves a  further  investigation.  Very  truly  and 
righteously  was  it  once  the  intention  of  the  at- 
torney-general that  the  truth  should  have  been 
given  in  evidence.  It  is  desirable  that  there 
should  be  judicial  grounds  to  send  it  back  again 
to  a  Jury.  For  surely  it  is  not  an  immaterial 
thing  that  a  high  official  character  should  be 
capable  of  saying  any  thing  against  the  father 
of  this  country. 

It  is  important  to  have  it  known  to  the  men 
of  our  country,  to  us  all,  whether  it  be  true  or 
false ;  it  is  important  to  the  reputation  of  him 
against  whom  the  charge  is  made,  that  it  should 
be  examined.  It  will  be  a  glorious  triumph 
for  truth ;  it  will  be  happy  to  give  it  a  fair 
chance  of  being  brought  forward ;  an  opportu- 
nity, in  case  of  another  course  of  things,  to  say 
that  the  truth  stands  a  chance  of  being  the  cri- 
terion of  justice.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
the  contrary  is  asserted  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
the  English  courts,  I  am,  I  confess,  happy  to 
hear  that  the  freedom  of  the  English  is  allowed; 
that  a  nation  with  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
can  bo  free.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  a 
comparison  between  the  freedom  of  the  two 
countries.  But  the  attorney-general  has  taken 
vast  pains  to  celebrate  Lord  Mansfield's  charac- 
ter. Never,  till  now,  did  I  hear  that  his  repu- 
tation was  high  in  republican  estimation; 
never,  till  now,  did  I  consider  him  as  a  model 
for  republican  imitation.  I  do  not  mean,  how- 
ever, to  detract  from  the  fame  of  that  truly 
great  man,  but  only  conceived  his  sentiments 
were  not  those  fit  for  a  republic.  No  man 
more  truly  reveres  his  exalted  fame  than  my- 
self; if  he  had  his  faults,  he  had  his  virtues; 
and  I  would  not  only  tread  liglitly  on  his  ashes, 
but  drop  a  tear  as  I  i)assed  by.  He,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  the  parent  of  the  doctrines 
on  the  other  side.  Such,  however,  we  trust, 
will  be  ])roved  not  to  be  the  doctrines  of  the 
common  law  nor  of  this  country,  and  that  in 
proof  of  this,  a  new  trial  will  be  granted. 
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Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  federal  com- 
pact, the  power  of  levying  duties  and  imposts 
for  the  support  of  the  general  government,  re- 
dded only  in  the  legislative  Assemblies  of  the 
•ereral  States.  When  it  became  necessary  to 
meet  the  expenses  and  liquidate  the  debts  incur- 
red by  the  Union,  the  Congress  had  no  greater 
power  than  that  of  issuing  requisitions  upon 
the  State  Assemblies.  These  requisitions, 
through  the  **  neglect  and  misconduct  of  the 
State  bodies,'^  were  inefficacious,  and,  in  the 
language  of  Washington,  were  ^Mittle  better 
than  a  jest  and  a  byword  throughout  the  land." 
In  this  state  of  affairs.  Congress,  to  save  the 
country  from  the  ruin  and  disgrace  which 
seemed  to  hang  over  it,  proposed  that  the  State 
legislatures  should  empower  the  Congress  to  lay 
an  impost.  The  following  speech  on  this  im- 
portant question  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Ilamil- 
ton,  in  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  on  the 
tt^teenth  of  February,  1787: 

There  appears  to  me  to  have  been  some  con- 
fbsion  in  the  manner  of  voting  on  the  two  pre- 
ceding clauses  of  this  bill ;  the  first,  for  grant- 
ing the  impost  to  the  United  States,  having 
b^n  carried  by  a  majority  of  one,  and  the  last, 
lor  making  the  officers  employed  in  the  collec- 
tion accountable  to  them,  having  been  lost  by 
a  much  larger  majority.  I  was  induced  to  hope, 
from  the  success  of  the  first  question,  that  the 
second  would  have  met  with  equal  success ;  as 
I  presume  gentlemen  who  meant  to  adhere  to 
the  act  of  the  last  session,  would  have  opposed 
the  whole  of  the  present  bill  as  unnecessary ; 
And  those  who  meant  to  depart  from  it,  woidd 
be  willing  to  agree  substantially  to  the  system 
recommended  by  Congress,  as  it  had  been 
adopted  and  modified  by  the  other  States  gen- 
craUy.  From  the  complexion  of  the  votes  on 
the  last  question,  I  am  obliged  to  conclude, 
either  that  I  was  mistaken  in  my  ideas  of  the 
intention  of  the  committee,  or  that  there  is 
aome  misapprehension,  in  part,  of  the  members. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  necessary — to  obviate 
•ach  misapprehension,  if  any  exists,  and  to  dis- 
charge my  duty  at  all  events — to  lay  the  sub- 
ject fully  before  the  committee,  and  to  detail, 
at  large,  my  reasons  for  wishing  to  see  the  bill, 
in  its  present  form,  prevail. 

It  is  a  commop  practice,  in  entering  upon  the 
discussion  of  an  important  subject,  to  endeavor 
to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  audience  to 
the  speaker,  by  professions  of  disinterestedness 
and  zeal  for  the  public  good«  The  example, 
however  frequent,  I  shaU  no  further  imitate 
than  by  makmg  one  or  two  general  observa- 


tions. If,  in  the  public  stations  I  have  filled,  I 
have  acquitted  myself  with  zeal,  fidelity  and 
disinterestedness;  if,  in  the  private  walk  of 
life,  my  conduct  has  been  unstained  by  any 
dishonorable  act,  if  it  has  been  uniformly  con- 
sistent with  the  rules  of  integrity,  I  have  a 
right  to  the  confidence  of  those  to  whom  I  ad- 
dress myself:  they  cannot  refuse  it  to  me  with- 
out injustice.  I  am  persuaded  they  will  not 
refuse  it  to  me.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  my  pub- 
lic conduct  has  been  in  any  instance  marked 
with  perfidy,  duplicity,  or  with  sinister  views 
of  any  kind;  if  any  imputations,  founded  in 
fact,  can  be  adduced  to  the  prejudice  of  my 
private  character,  I  have  no  claim  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  committee;  nor  should  I  ex- 
pect it. 

Even  these  observations  I  should  have  spared 
myselt*  did  I  not  know  that,  in  the  rage  of  par- 
^Jf  gross  calumnies  have  been  propagated. 
Some  I  have  traced  and  detected :  there  may 
still  be  others  in  secret  circulation,  vitifi 
which  I  am  unacquainted.  Against  the  infiu- 
ence  of  such  arts  I  can  have  no  other  shield 
than  the  general  tenor  of  my  past  conduct.  If 
that  will  protect  me,  I  may  safely  confide  in  the 
candor  of  the  committee.  To  that  standard  I 
cheerfully  submit. 

But,  indeed,  of  what  importance  is  it  who  is 
the  speaker  ?  ^tis  his  reasons  only  that  concern 
the  committee;  if  these  are  good,  they  owe  it 
to  themselves  and  to  their  ponstitution  to  allow 
them  their  full  weight. 

The  first  objection  (and  that  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  the  greatest  force)  against  the 
principles  of  the  bill,  is,  that  it  would  be  un- 
constitutional to  delegate  legislative  power  to 
Congress.  If  this  objection  be  founded  in 
truth,  there  is  at  once  an  end  of  the  inquiry. 
God  forbid  that  we  should  violate  that  consti- 
tution which  is  the  charter  of  our  rights.  But 
it  is  our  duty  to  examine  dispassionately  whe- 
ther it  really  stands  in  our  way.  If  it  does  not, 
let  us  not  erect  an  ideal  barrier  to  a  measure 
which  the  public  good  may  require. 

The  first  ground  of  the  objection  is  deduced 
from  that  clause  of  the  constitution  which  de- 
clares "  that  no  power  shall  be  exercised  over 
the  people  of  this  State  but  such  as  is  granted 
by  or  derived  from  them." 

This,  it  is  plain,  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  a  declaration  of  that  fundamental  maxim 
of  republican  government,  *Hhat  all  power, 
mediately  or  immediately,  is  derived  from  the 
consent  of  the  people,"  in  opposition  to  those 
doctrines  of  despotism  which  uphold  the  di- 
vine right  of  kings,  or  lay  the  foundations  of 
government  in  force,  conquest,  or  necessity.  It 
does  not  at  all  affect  the  question  how  far  the 
legislature  may  go  in  granting  power  to  the 
United  States.  A  power  conferred  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  if  warranted  by  the 
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constitution  under  which  they  act,  is  a  power 
derived  from  the  i>oople.  This  is  not  only  a 
plain  inference  of  reason,  but  the  terms  of  the 
clause  it«elf,  seem  to  have  Veen  calculated  to 
let  in  the  principle.  The  words,  "derived 
from,"  are  added  to  the  words  "  granted  by," 
08  if  with  design  to  distinguisli  an  indirect 
derivation  of  power  from  an  immediate  grant 
of  it.  This  explanation  is  even  necei*sary  to 
reconcile  the  constitution  to  itself,  and  to  give 
effect  to  all  its  parts,  as  I  hope  fully  to  demon- 
strate in  its  proper  place. 

The  next  clause  of  the  constitution  rolled 
upon,  is  that  which  declares  that  "the  supreme 
legislative  power  within  this  State  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Senate  and  Assembly."  This,  it 
is  said,  excludes  the  idea  of  any  other  legisla- 
tive power  o])erating  within  the  StAte.  liut  the 
more  obvious  construction  of  this  clause,  and 
that  which  best  consists  with  the  situation  and 
views  of  the  country  at  this  time,  with  what 
has  been  dime  before  and  since  the  formation 
of  our  constitution,  and  with  those  partes  of  the 
constitution  itsi*lf  which  acknowledge  the  fede- 
ral government,  is  this — "In  the  distribution 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  sovereignty  in  the 
particular  government  of  this  State,  the  legis- 
lative authority  shall  reside  in  a  Senate  and 
Assembly,"  or  in  other  words,  "the  legislative 
authority  of  the  particular  government  of  the 
State  of  New  York  shall  )>e  vested  in  a  Senate 
and  Assembly."*  The  framers  of  tlio  constitu- 
tion could  have  had  nothing  more  in  view  than 
to  delineate  the  different  departments  of  power 
in  our  own  State  government,  and  never  could 
have  intended  to  interfere  with  the  formati(m 
of  such  a  constitution  for  the  Union  as  the 
safety  of  the  whole  might  re<iuire.  The  just- 
ness of  this  construction  will  be  further  ehici- 
dated  by  that  part  of  the  constitution  which 
prescribes  that  "the  supremo  executive  au- 
thority of  t?ie  State  shall  be  vested  in  a  gover- 
nor." If  the  fonner  clause  excludes  the  grant 
of  legislative  power,  this  must  equally  exchido 
the  grant  of  the  executive  power,  and  the  con- 
sequemre  would  be  that  there  could  be  no  fede- 
ral government  at  all. 

It  will  be  of  no  avail  to  say,  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  two  cases  in  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression ;  that,  in  one,  the  tenns  of  description 
are  "within  the  State,"  in  the  other,  "of  the 
State."  In  grammar,  or  good  sense,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  phrases  constitutes  no  substan- 
tial difference  in  the  meaning,  or  if  it  does,  it 
concludes  against  the  objection  ;  for  the  words, 
within  thin  State,  which  are  applied  to  the  legis- 
lative power,  have  a  certain  precision  that  may 
be  supposed  to  intend  a  distinction  between 
that  legislative  power  which  is  to  operate  tcith- 
in  this  State  only,  and  that  which  is  to  ope- 
rate upon  this  State  in  conjunction  with  the 
others.  But  I  lay  no  stress  on  this  ob>erva- 
tion.  In  my  opinion,  the  legislative  jwwer 
^^ within  this  State''''  or  the  legislative  i)ower 
"of  this  State,"  amount  in  substance  to  the 
same  thing,  and  therefore  (as  has  been  already 


observed)  if  the  constitution  prohibits  the  dds- 
gation  of  legislative  power  to  tiie  Uniov,  it 
equally  prohibits  the  delegation  of  executive 
power — and  the  confederacy  must  then  be  it 
an  end;  for  without  l^i^ative  or  ezecntiTe 
])ower,  it  becomes  a  nullity. 

Unfortunately  for  the  objection,  if  it  prow 
any  thing  it  proves  too  much.  It  proves  that 
the  powers  of  the  Union  in  their  present  form 
are  on  usuqtation  on  the  constitution  of  this 
State.  This  will  appear  not  only  from  the  ret- 
soning  adduced,  but  fh>m  this  further  conrid- 
eration, — that  the  United  States  are  alreadj 
possessed  of  legislative  as  well  as  exeevtirt  au- 
thority. The  objects  of  executive  power  m 
of  three  kinds,  to  moke  treatit^:  with  foreigi 
nations,  to  make  war  and  peact^  to  oxecute 
and  interpret  the  laws.  This  desoripHon  of 
;  the  executive  power  will  enable  us  the  more 
readily  to  distinguish  the  legislative ;  which  in 
general  may  be  defined  the  power  of  pre- 
scribing rules  for  the  community. 

The  United  States  are  authorized  to  reqnira 
from  the  several  States  as  much  money  as  they 
judge  necessary  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
Union,  and  to  limit  the  time  within  which  itia 
to  be  raised :  to  call  for  such  a  number  of  troopi 
as  they  deem  requisite  for  the  common  defence 
in  time  of  war — to  establish  rules  in  all  cases 
of  capture  by  sea  or  land — to  regulate  the  alkrf 
and  value  of  coin,  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  to  make  all  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Union.  AH 
these  are  })owers  of  the  Icj^slative  kind,  and 
are  declared  by  the  confederation  to  be  binding 
ui)on  all  the  States. 

The  first  is  nothing  less  than  a  power  of 
taxing  the  States  in  gross,  though  not  in  de- 
tail ;  and  the  last  is  the  power  of  disposing  of 
the  liberty  and  lives  of  the  citizens  of  this 
State,  when  in  arms  for  the  common  defence. 
That  the  powers  enumerated  are  all,  or  most  of 
them,  of  a  legislative  nature,  will  not  be  denied 
by  the  law  members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  If  tlie  constitution  forbids  the  grant 
of  legislative  power  to  the  Ukion,  all  those  au- 
thorities are  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  and 
ought  to  be  resumed. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  those  authorities  were 
])roperly  granted,  then  it  follows  that  the  con- 
stitution does  not  forbid  the  grant  of  legislft- 
tivo  power,  and  the  objection  falls  to  the 
ground ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitu- 
tion permitting  the  grant  of  one  kind  of  legis- 
lative authority,  and  forbidding  that  of  another. 
The  degree  or  nature  of  the  powers  of  legisli^ 
tion  which  it  might  be  proper  to  confer  upon 
the  federal  government,  would  in  tliis  case  be  a 
mere  question  of  prudence  and  ex(>ediency,  to 
be  determined  by  general  considerations  of  util- 
ity and  safety. 

The  principle  of  the  objection  under  connd- 
eration  would  not  only  subvert  the  foundation 
of  the  Union  as  now  established — would  not 
only  render  it  impossible  that  any  federal  gOT« 
erument  could  exist ;  but  would  defeat  some  of 
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Sir 


the  provinons  of  the  constitation  itaelfl  This 
last  idea  deserves  particular  attention. 

The  nineteenth  clause  makes  it  the  duty  of 
the  Governor  ^*to  correspond  with  the  Gon- 
tinental  (^ongress.^'  The  twentieth  provides 
'^  that  the  judges  and  chancellor  shall  hold  no 
other  office  wan  delegate  to  the  General 
OovGBiss;"  and  the  thirtieth  directs  ^Hhat 
delegates  to  r^preaerU  this  State  in  the  Greneral 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
be  annually  appointed." 

Now,  sir,  1  ask,  if  Congress  were  to  have 
neither  executive  nor  legislative  authority,  to 
what  purpose  were  they  to  exist?  To  what 
purpose  were  delegates  to  be  annually  appoint- 
ed to  that  body  ?  To  what  purpose  were  these 
deleflites  to  represent  this  State  ?  Or  how 
ooald'they  be  said  to  represent  it  at  all! 

Is  not  the  plain  import  of  this  part  of  the 
constitation,  tnat  they  were  to  r^!)resent  this 
State  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  managing  the  com- 
mon concerns  of  the  Union  ?  And  does  not 
this  necessarily  imply  that  they  were  to  be 
clothed  with  such  powers  as  should  be  found  es- 
sential to  that  object  ?  Does  it  amount  to  a  oon- 
atitational  warrant  to  the  legislature  to  confer 
those  powers,  of  whatever  kind  they  might  be  ? 

To  answer  these  questions  in  the  negative, 
would  be  to  charge  the  constitution  with  the 
absordity  of  proposing  to  itself  an  endy  and 
yet  prohibiting  the  means  of  accomplishing 
that  end. 

The  words  "to  represent  this  State,"  are  of 
great  latitude,  and  are  of  themselves  sufficient 
to  convey  any  power  necessary  to  the  conduct 
and  direction  of  its  affairs  in  connection  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  confederacy. 

In  the  interpretation  of  laws  it  is  admitted  to 
be  a  good  rule  to  resort  to  the  coexisting  cir- 
cumstances, and  collect  from  thence  the  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  of  the  law.  Let  us  apply 
this  rule  to  the  present  case. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution, 
delegates  were  sent  to  meet  in  Congress  with 
large  discretionary  powers.  In  short,  general- 
ly speaking,  with  full  power  "  to  take  care  of 
the  republic."  In  the  whole  of  this  transac- 
tion the  idea  of  an  Union  of  the  colonies  was 
carefidly  held  up.  It  pervaded  all  our  public  acts. 

In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  we  find 
it  continued  and  confirmed.  That  declaration, 
after  setting  forth  its  motives  and  causes,  pro- 
ceeds thus:  "We,  therefore,  the  representa- 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  gen- 
eral Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of 
our  intentions,  do  in  the  name  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies, 
solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these  United 
Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent  States;  that  they  are  absolved  from 
all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that 
all  political  connection  between  them  and  the 
State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  to- 
taUj  disBolTed;  and  that,  as  free  and  indepen- 


dent States,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war, 
conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish 
commerce,  and  do  all  other  acts  and  things 
that  independent  States  may  of  right  do." 

Hence  we  see  that  the  Union  and  Indepen- 
dence of  these  States  are  blended  and  incor- 
porated in  one  and  the  same  act ;  which,  taken 
together,  clearly  imports  that  the  United  States 
had  in  their  origin  fiQl  power  to  do  all  acts  and 
tilings  which  independent  States  may  of  right 
do;  or,  in  other  words,  full  power  of  sove- 
reignty. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  upon  the  authority 
of  that  act  only  appnyred  by  tne  several  States, 
they  did  levy  war,  contract  alliances,  and  ex- 
ercise other  high  powers  of  sovereignty,  even 
to  the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  prior  to  the 
present  confederatioiu 

In  this  situation,  and  with  this  plenitude  of 
power,  our  constitution  knows  and  acknowl- 
edges the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
and  provides  for  the  annual  appointment  of 
delegates  to  represent  this  State  in  that  body ; 
which,  in  substance,  amounts  to  a  constitu- 
tional recognition  of  the  Union,  with  complete 
sovereignty. 

•  A  government  may  exist  without  any  formal 
organization  or  precise  definition  of  its  powers. 
However  improper  it  might  have  been,  that 
the  federal  government  should  have  continued 
to  exist  with  such  absolute  and  undefined  au- 
thority, this  does  not  militate  against  the  posi- 
tion that  it  did  possess  such  authority.  It  only 
proves  the  propriety  of  a  more  regular  forma- 
tion to  ascertain  its  limits.  This  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  present  confederation,  which  is,  in 
fact,  an  abridgment  of  the  original  sovereignty 
of  the  Union. 

It  may  be  said,  (for  it  has  been  said  upon 
other  occasions,)  that,  though  the  constitution 
did  consider  the  United  States  in  the  light  I 
have  described,  and  left  the  legislature  at  lib- 
erty in  the  first  instance  to  have  organized  the 
federal  government  in  such  a  manner  as  they 
thought  proper,  yet  that  liberty  ceased  with 
the  establishment  of  the  present  confederacy. 
The  discretion  of  the  legislature  was  then  de- 
termined. 

This,  upon  the  face  of  it,  is  a  subtilty,  un- 
countenanced  by  a  single  principle  of  govern- 
ment, or  a  single  expression  of  the  constitutioiu 
It  is  saying  that  a  general  authority  given  to 
the  legislature  for  the  permanent  preservation 
and  good  of  the  community,  has  been  exhaust- 
ed and  spent  by  the  exercise  of  a  part  of  that 
authority.  The  position  is  the  more  destitute 
of  color,  because  the  confederation,  by  the  ex- 
press terms  of  the  compact,  preserves  and  con- 
tinues this  power.  The  last  clause  of  it  au- 
thorizes Congress  to  propose,  and  the  States  to 
agree  to  such  alterations  as  might  be  afterwards 
found  necessary  or  expedient. 

We  see,  tlierefore,  that  the  constitution 
knows  and  acknowledges  the  United  States  in 
Congress ;  that  it  provides  for  the  annual  ap- 
pointment of  delegates  to  represent  thie  Stats 
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in  that  body,  without  prescribing  the  obiects  or 
limits  of  that  representation ;  that  at  the  time 
our  constitution  was  framed,  the  Union  existed 
with  full  soverci^tj ;  and  that  tlierefore  the 
idea  of  sovereignty  in  the  Union  is  not  incom- 
patible with  it.  We  see,  farther,  that  the  doc- 
trine contained  in  the  objection  against  grant- 
ing legislative  power,  would  equally  operate 
against  granting  executive  power,  would  prove 
tliat  tlie  powers  already  vested  in  the  Union 
are  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  would  render  a 
confodoracy  of  the  States  in  any  form  imprac- 
ticable, and  would  defeat  all  those  provisions 
of  our  own  constitution  which  relate  to  tlie 
United  States.  I  submit  it  to  tlio  committee, 
whether  a  doctrine  pregnant  with  such  conse- 
quences can  be  true ;  whether  it  is  not  as  oppo- 
site to  our  constitution  as  to  the  principles  of 
national  safety  and  i)rosperity ;  and  whether  it 
would  not  be  lamentable  if  the  zeal  of  opposi- 
tion to  a  particular  measure  should  carry  us  to 
the  extreme  of  imposing  upon  the  constitution 
a  sense  foreign  to  it;  wliich  must  embarrass 
the  natioual  councils  upon  future  occasions, 
when  all  might  agree  in  the  utility  and  neces- 
sity of  a  ditierent  construction. 

If  the  arguments  I  have  used  under  this 
head  are  not  well  founded,  let  gentlemen  came 
forieard  and  shoe  their  fallacy.  lA»t  the  sub- 
ject have  a  fair  and  full  examination,  and  let 
trutli,  on  whatever  side  it  may  be,  prevail ! 

Flattering  myself  it  will  appear  to  the  com- 
mittee that  the  constitution,  at  least,  offers  us 
no  impediment,  I  shall  proceed  to  other  topics 
of  objection.  The  next  that  presents  itself,  is 
a  supposed  danger  to  liberty  from  granting 
legislative  power  to  Congress. 

But,  before  I  enter  upon  this  subject,  to  re- 
move the  aspersions  thrown  upon  that  body,  I 
shall  give  a  short  history  of  some  material  facts 
relating  to  the  origin  ond  progress  of  the  busi- 
ness. To  excite  tlie  jealousies  of  the  j)eople,  it 
has  been  industriously  represented  as  an  undue 
attempt  to  ac<|uire  an  increase  of  jxiwer.  It 
has  been  forgotten,  or  intentionally  overliKiked, 
that,  considering  it  in  the  strongest  light  as  a 
]>ro[»osal  to  alter  the  confederation,  it  is  only 
extTcising  a  power  which  the  confederati(m  has 
in  direct  terms  reposed  in  Congress,  who,  as 
before  observtnl,  are,  by  the  thirteenth  arti- 
cle, expressly  authorized  to  propose  altera- 
tions. 

But  so  far  was  the  measure  from  originating 

in  improi>er  views  of  tlmt  l>ody,  that,  if  I  am 

rightly  informed,  it  did  not  originate  there  at 

all.     It  was  first  suggested  by  a  convention  of 

the  four  Eastern  States,  and  New  York,  at 

Hartford,  and,  I  l>elieve,  was  j>roposed  there 

by  tlie  deputies  of  this  State.    A  gentleman  on 

our  bench,  unconnected  with  Congresa,  who 

now  hears  me,  (I  mean  Judge  Ilobart,)  was  one 

of  them.    It  was  dictated  by  a  principle  which 

^    Wttw  etperienee  th^n  tauglit  us,  and  which,  in 

■Hiten  or  war,  will  always  be  found  true — ^that 

^^^^Bmo  sopplica  to  the  federal  treasury  can 

^        ^bwlraa  any  system  which  reqaires  the 


intervention  of  thirteen  deliberatiTes  between 
the  call  and  the  execution. 

Congress  agreed  to  the  measure,  and  recom- 
mended it.  This  State  complied  wi^out  hesi- 
tation. All  parts  of  the  government—Senate, 
Assembly,  and  Council  of  Revbion — concur- 
red; neither  the  constitution  nor  the  public 
liberty  presented  any  obstacle.  The  difficulties 
from  these  sources  are  a  recent  discovery. 

So  late  as  the  first  session  of  tJ^e  le^latore, 
after  the  evacuation  of  this  city,  the  governor 
of  the  State,  in  his  speech  to  both  Houses, 
gave  a  decided  countenance  to  the  measure. 
This  he  does,  though  not  in  express  terms,  yet 
by  implications  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

The  leading  opjxmenti  of  the  impost,  of  the 
present  day,  have  all  of  them,  at  other  times, 
either  concurred  in  the  measure,  in  itA  most 
exceptionable  form,  and  without  the  qualifica- 
tions annexed  to  it  by  the  proposed  bill,  or 
have,  by  other  instances  of  conduct,  contra- 
dicted their  own  hypothesis  on  the  constitn- 
tion,  which  professedly  forms  the  main  prop  of 
their  opposition. 

The  honorable  member  in  my  eye  (  ), 

at  the  last  session,  brought  in  a  bill  for  granting 
to  the  United  States  the  power  of  regulating 
the  trade  of  the  Union.  This  surely  includes 
more  ample  legislative  authority  than  is  com- 
prehended in  the  mere  power  of  levying  a  par- 
ticular duty.  It  indeed  goes  to  a  prodigious 
extent,  much  further  than,  on  a  superficial 
view,  can  be  imagined.  Can  we  believe  that 
the  constitutional  objection,  if  well  founded, 
would  so  long  have  passed  undiscovered  and 
unnoticed?  Or,  is  it  fair  to  impute  to  Con- 
gress criminal  motives  for  proposing  a  measure 
which  was  first  recommended  to  them  by  five 
States,  or  from  persisting  in  that  measure,  after 
the  unequivocal  experience  they  have  had  of 
the  total  inefficacy  of  the  mode  x>rovided  in  the 
confederation  for  supplying  the  treasury  of  the 
Union  ? 

I  leave  the  answer  to  these  questions  to  the 
gooil  sense  and  candor  of  the  committee,  and 
shall  return  to  the  examination  of  the  question, 
how  far  the  power  proposed  to  l>c  conferred 
upon  Congress  would  be  dangerous  to  the  lib- 
erty of  the  peoi»le.    And  here  I  ask — 

Whence  can  this  danger  arise?  The  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  annually  chosen  by  the 
members  of  the  several  legislatures.  They 
come  together  with  different  habits,  prejudices, 
and  interests.  They  are,  in  fact,  continually 
changing.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  body  so 
comi>osed  to  be  fonnidable  to  the  lilierties  of 
States — several  of  which  are  large  empires  in 
themselves  ? 

The  subversion  of  the  lil)erty  of  these  States 
could  not  be  the  business  of  a  day.  It  would 
at  least  require  time,  premeditation,  and  con- 
cert. Can  it  be  supposed,  that  the  members  of 
a  body  so  constituted,  would  be  unanimous  In 
a  scheme  of  usurpation  ?  If  they  were  not, 
would  it  not  be  discovered  and  disclosed  f  If 
we  could  even  suppose  this  unanimity  among 
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one  set  of  men,  can  we  believe  that  all  the  new 
members  who  are  yearly  sent  from  one  State 
or  another,  would  instantly  enter  into  the 
nme  yiews  t  Would  there  not  be  found  one 
honest  man  to  warn  his  country  of  the  dan- 
ger? 

Suppose  the  worst — suppose  the  combination 
entered  into  and  continued.  The  execution 
would  at  least  announce  the  design;  and  the 
means  of  defence  would  be  easy.  Consider 
the  separate  power  of  several,  of  these  States, 
and  the  situation  of  all.  Consider  the  extent, 
popolousness,  and  resources  of  Massachusetts, 
Virsinia,  Pennsylvania ;  I  might  add,  of  New 
TorK,  Connecticut,  and  other  States.  Where 
oould  Congress  find  means  sufficient  to  subvert 
the  government  and  liberties  of  either  of  these 
States  t  or,  rather,  wliere  find  means  sufficient 
to  effect  Uie  conquest  at  all  ?  If  an  attempt 
was  made  upon  one,  the  others,  from  a  sense 
of  conunon  danger,  would  make  conmion 
cause ;  and  they  could  immediately  unite  and 
provide  for  their  joint  defence. 

There  is  one  consideration,  of  immense  force 
in  this  question,  not  sufficiently  attended  to. 
It  is  this — ^that  each  State  possesses  in  itself  the 
full  powers  of  government,  and  can  at  once,  in 
a  regular  and  constitutional  way,  take  measures 
for  the  preservation  of  its  rights.  In  a  single 
kingdom  or  state,  if  the  rulers  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  tyranny,  the  people  can  only  defend 
themselves  by  a  tumultuary  insurrection ;  they 
must  run  to  arms  without  concert  or  plan; 
while  the  usurpers,  clothed  with  the  fonns  of 
legal  authority,  can  employ  the  forces  of  tlie 
state  to  suppress  them  in  embryo,  and  before 
they  can  have  time  or  opportunity  to  give  sys- 
tem to  their  opposition.  With  us,  the  case  is 
widely  different.  Each  State  has  a  govern- 
ment, completely  organized  in  itself,  and  can 
At  once  enter  into  a  regular  plan  of  defence ; 
with  the  forces  of  the  community  at  its  com- 
mand, it  can  immediately  form  connections 
with  its  neighbors,  or  even  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, if  necessary. 

In  a  contest  of  this  kind,  the  body  of  the 
people  will  always  be  on  the  side  of  the  State 
governments.  This  will  not  only  result  from 
their  love  of  liberty,  and  regard  to  their  own 
safety,  but  from  other  strong  principles  of  hu- 
man nature.  The  State  governments  operate 
upon  those  immediate  familiar  personal  con- 
cerns to  which  the  sensibility  of  individuals  is 
awake.  The  distribution  of  private  justice  be- 
longing to  them,  they  must  always  appear  to 
the  senses  of  the  people  as  the  immediate 
guardians  of  their  rights.  They  will,  of  course, 
have  the  strongest  hold  on  their  attachment, 
respect,  and  obedience.  Another  circumstance 
wiU  contribute  to  the  same  end :  Far  the  great- 
est number  of  offices  and  employments  are  in 
the  gift  of  the  States  separately ;  the  weight  of 
official  influence  will  therefore  be  in  favor  of 
the  State  governments ;  and,  with  all  these  ad- 
vantages, they  cannot  fail  to  carry  the  people 
akmg  with  them  in  every  contest  with  the  gen- 


eral  government  in  which  they  are  not  palpa- 
bly in  the  wrong,  and  often  when  they  are. 
What  is  to  be  feared  from  the  efforts  of  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  tyranny,  with  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  under  the  direction  of  their 
State  governments,  combined  in  opposition  to 
their  views?  Must  not  their  attempts  recoil 
upon  themselves,  and  terminate  in  their  own 
ruin  and  disgrace  ?  or,  rather,  would  not  these 
considerations,  if  they  were  insensible  to  other 
motives,  for  ever  restrain  them  from  making 
such  attempts? 

The  causes  taken  notice  of,  as  securing  the 
attachment  of  the  people  to  tlieir  local  gov- 
ernments, present  us  with  another  important 
truth — the  natural  imbecility  of  federal  gov- 
ernments, and  the  danger  that  they  will  never 
be  able  to  exercise  power  enough  to  manage 
the  general  affairs  of  the  Union ;  though  the 
States  will  have  a  common  interest,  yet  they 
will  also  have  a  particular  interest.  For  ex- 
ample :  as  a  part  of  the  Union,  it  will  be  the  in- 
terest of  every  State  to  pay  as  little  itself,  and 
to  let  its  neighbors  pay  as  much,  as  possible. 
Particular  interests  have  always  more  influence 
upon  men  than  general.  The  federal  States, 
therefore,  consulting  their  immediate  advan- 
tage, may  be  considered  as  so  many  eccentric 
powers,  tending  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
government  of  the  Union  ;  and  as  they  will 
generally  carry  the  people  along  with  them, 
the  confederacy  will  be  in  continual  danger 
of  dissolution.  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  real 
rock  upon  which  the  happiness  of  this  country 
is  likely  to  split.  This  is  the  point  to  which 
our  fears  and  cares  should  be  directed — to  guard 
aj^ainst  this,  and  not  to  terrify  ourselves  with 
imaginary  dangers  from  the  spectre  of  power 
in  Congress,  will  be  our  true  wisdom. 

But  let  us  examine  a  little  more  closely  the 
measure  under  consideration.  What  does  the 
bill  before  us  require  us  to  do?  Merely  to 
grant  duties  on  imposts  to  the  United  States, 
for  the  short  period  of  twenty-five  years ;  to 
be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  tlie  debts  contracted  fur  the 
support  of  the  late  war ;  the  collection  of  which 
duties  is  to  be  made  by  officers  appointed  by 
the  State,  but  accountable  to  Congress,  accord- 
ing to  such  general  regulations  as  the  United 
States  shall  establish,  subject  to  these  important 
checks,  that  no  citizen  shall  be  carried  out  of 
the  State  for  trial ;  that  all  prosecutions  shall 
be  in  our  own  courts;  that  no  excessive  fines 
or  penalties  shall  be  imposed ;  and  that  a  yearly 
account  of  the  proceeds  and  applicaticm  of  the 
revenue  thall  be  rendered  to  the  legislature,  on 
failure  of  which  it  reserves  to  itself  a  right  of 
repealing  its  grant. 

Is  it  possible  for  any  measure  to  be  better 
guarded  ?  or  is  it  possible  that  a  grant  for  such 
precise  objects,  and  with  so  many  checks,  can 
be  dangerous  to  the  public  liberty  ? 

Having  now,  as  I  trust,  satisfactorily  shown, 
that  the  constitution  offers  no  obstacle  to  the 
measure ;  and  that  the  liberty  of  the  people 
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cannot  be  endangered  by  it,  it  remains  only  to 
consider  it  in  the  view  of  revenue. 

The  sole  question  left  for  discussion  is,  Whe- 
ther it  be  an  eligible  mode  of  supplying  the 
federal  treasury  or  not  ? 

The  better  to  answer  this  question,  it  will  be 
of  use  to  examine  liow  far  the  mode  by  quotas 
and  requisitions  has  been  found  competent  to 
the  public  exigencies. 

The  universal  delinquency  of  the  States 
during  the  war,  shall  be  passed  over  with  the 
bare  mention  of  it  The  public  embarrass- 
ments were  a  plausible  apology  for  that  delin- 
quency; and  it  was  ho]>ed  the  peace  would 
have  produced  greatiT  punctuality.  The  ex- 
periment has  disappointed  that  hope,  to  a  de- 
gree which  confounds  the  least  sanguine.  A 
comparative  view  of  the  compliances  of  the 
several  States,  for  the  five  last  years,  will  fur- 
nisli  a  striking  result. 

During  that  period,  as  appears  by  a  state- 
ment on  our  tiles.  New  Ilampshire,  North  Caro- 
lina, Bouth  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  have  paid 
nothing.  I  say  nothing,  because  the  only  actual 
payment,  is  the  trifling  sum  of  about  7,rKK)  dol- 
lars by  New  Ilampshire.  South  Carolina  in- 
deed has  credits,  but  these  are  merely  by  way 
of  discount,  on  the  supplies  furnished  by  her 
during  the  war,  in  consideration  of  her  ])ecu- 
liar  sufferings  and  exertions  while  the  immedi- 
ate theatre  of  it. 

Connecticut  and  Delaware  have  paid  about 
one-third  of  their  requisitions.  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Maryland,  about  one-half; 
Virginia  about  three-fifths,  Pennsylvania  near- 
ly the  whole,  and  New  York  more  than  her 
quota. 

These  proportions  are  taken  on  the  specie 
re<|uisitions,  the  indents  have  been  very  par- 
tially paid,  and  in  their  ]>rcscnt  state  are  of  little 
account. 

The  x>ayment8  into  the  federal  treasury  have 
dex^lined  rapidly  each  year.  The  whole  amount, 
for  three  years  past,  in  si>ecie,  has  not  exceeded 
1,400,000  dollars,  of  which  New  York  has  paid 
100  per  cent,  more  than  her  proportion.  This 
sum,  little  more  than  400,000  dollars  a  year,  it 
will  readily  be  conceived,  has  been  exhausted 
in  the  support  of  the  civil  establishmentij  of  the 
Union,  and  the  necessary  guards  and  garrisons 
of  public  arsenals,  and  on  the  frontiers;  with- 
out any  surplus  for  paying  any  part  of  the  debt^ 
foreign  or  domestic,  principal  or  interest. 

Things  are  continually  growing  worse ;  the 
last  year  in  particular  produced  less  than  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  that  from  only 
two  or  three  States.  Several  of  the  States  have 
been  so  long  unaccustomed  to  pay,  that  they 
seem  no  longer  concerned  even  about  the  ap- 
pearances of  compliance. 

Connecticut  and  Jersey  have  almost  formally 
declined  paying  any  longer.  The  ostensible 
motive  is  the  non-concurrence  of  this  Stat<j  in 
the  imi>ost  system.  The  real  one  must  be  con- 
jectured fh)m  the  fact. 

Pennsylvania,  if  I  understand  the  scope  of 


some  late  resolutions,  means  to  discount  the  in- 
terest she  pays  upon  her  assumption  to  her  om 
citizens;  m  which  case  there  will  be  little 
coming  from  her  to  the  United  States.  Tbii 
seems  to  be  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis. 

The  pecuniar}'  support  of  the  federal  gor- 
ernment  has  of  late  devolved  almost  entirely 
upon  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  If  Penn- 
sylvania refuses  to  continue  her  aid,  what  will 
be  the  situation  of  New  York  7  Are  we  vil* 
ling  to  be  the  Atlas  of  the  Union  t  or  are  ve 
willing  to  see  it  i)erish  ? 

Tliis  seems  to  be  the  alternative.  Is  then 
not  a  si)ecies  of  political  knight-errantry  in 
adhering  pertinaciously  to  a  system  whuh 
throws  the  whole  weight  of  the  confederatioa 
upon  this  State,  or  upon  one  or  two  more  ?  Ii 
it  not  our  interest,  on  mere  calculations  of  Stats 
I>olicy,  to  promote  a  measure,  wbicfa^  operating 
under  the  same  regulations  in  every  State,  mut 
produce  an  eaual,  or  nearly  equal,  effect  every 
where,  and  oblige  all  the  States  to  share  ths 
common  burthen  ? 

If  the  impost  is  granted  to  the  United  Ststo^ 
with  the  |>ower  of  levying  it,  it  most  have  i 
proportionate  effect  in  all  the  States,  for  the 
same  mode  of  collection  every  where  will  have 
nearly  the  same  return  every  where. 

T\*hat  must  be  the  final  issue  of  the  present 
state  of  things  ?  l¥ill  the  few  States  that  now 
contribute,  be  willing  to  contribute  much  lung- 
er ?  Shall  we  ourselves  be  long  content  wiui 
bearing  the  burtlien  singly  ?  Will  not  our  znl 
for  a  particular  system,  soon  give  way  to  the 
pressure  of  so  unequal  a  weight?  And  if  all 
the  States  cease  to  pay,  what  is  to  become  of 
the  Union?  It  is  sometimes  asked,  Whvdo 
not  Congress  oblige  the  States  to  do  their  duty  ? 
But  whore  are  the  means?  'Where  arc  thefieecs 
and  armies — where  the  federal  treasury  to  sup- 
port those  fleets  and  armies,  to  enforce  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  Union  ?  All  methods  short 
of  coercion,  have  repeatedly  been  tried  in 
vain. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  another  most  impor- 
tant inquiry.  How  are  we  to  pay  our  foreign 
debt?  This,  I  think,  is  estimated  at  about 
7,000,000  of  dollars,  which  will  every  year  in- 
crease with  the  accumulations  of  interest.  If 
wo  pay  neither  jirincipal  nor  interest,  we  not 
only  abandon  all  pretensions  to  character  as  a 
nation,  but  we  endanger  the  public  peace. 
Ilowever  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  evade 
the  just  demands  of  our  domestic  creditorii 
our  foreign  creditors  nmst  and  will  be  paid. 

They  have  power  to  enforce  their  deinandsi 
and  sooner  or  later  they  may  be  expected  to  do 
it.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  endeavor  to  ex- 
cite the  apprehensions  of  the  committee,  but  I 
would  a])poal  to  their  prudence.  A  discreet 
attention  to  the  consequences  of  national  meas- 
ures is  no  impeachment  of  our  firmness. 

The  foreign  debt,  I  say,  must  sooner  or  later 
be  paid,  and  the  longer  provision  is  delayed, 
tlie  heavier  it  must  fall  at  last. 

We  require  about  1,600,000  dollars  to  dis- 
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oblige  the  interest  and  instalments  of  the 
present  year,  about  a  million  annually  npon  an 
average,  for  ten  years  more,  and  about  3(K),000 
dollan  for  another  ten  years. 

The  product  of  the  impost  may  be  computed 
at  about  a  million  of  dollars  annually.  It  is  an 
increasing  fund.  This  fund  would  not  only 
suffice  for  the  discharge  of  the  foreign  debt, 
bat  important  operations  might  be  ingrafted 
upon  it  towards  the  extinguishment  of  the  do- 
mestic debt 

Is  it  possible  to  hesitate  about  the  propriety 
of  adopting  a  resource  so  easy  in  itself^  and  so 
eztensiTe  in  its  effects  ? 

Here  I  expect  I  may  be  told  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  employing  this  resource.  The  act  of 
the  last  session  does  it  The  only  dispute  is 
about  the  mode.  We  are  willing  to  grant  the 
man^^  but  not  the  power  required  from  us. 
Money  will  pay  our  debts ;  power  may  destroy 
our  liberties. 

It  has  been  insinuated  that  nothing  but  a 
lust  of  power  would  have  prevented  Congress 
firom  accepting  the  grant  in  the  shape  it  has 
already  passed  the  legislature.  This  is  a  severe 
charge.  If  true,  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  pre- 
vent our  going  a  step  further.  But  it  is  easy 
to  show  that  Congress  could  not  have  accepted 
our  grant  without  removing  themselves  further 
from  the  object  than  they  now  are.  To  gain 
one  State  they  must  have  lost  all  the  others. 
The  -grants  of  every  State  are  accompanied 
with  a  condition  that  similar  grants  be  made 
by  the  other  States.  It  is  not  denied  that  our 
act  is  essentially  different  from  theirs.  Their 
acts  give  the  United  States  the  power  of  col- 
lecting the  duty ;  ours  reserves  it  to  the  State, 
and  makes  it  receivable  in  paper  money. 

The  inmiediate  consequences  of  accepting 
our  grant  would  be  a  relinquishment  of  the 
grants  of  other  States.  They  must  take  the 
matter  up  anew,  and  do  the  work  over  again  to 
accommodate  it  to  our  standard.  In  order  to 
anchor  one  State,  would  it  have  been  wise  to 
set  twelve,  or  at  least  eleven  others,  afloat  ? 

It  is  said,  that  the  States  which  have  granted 
more  would  certainly  be  willing  to  grant  less. 
Tliey  would  easily  accommodate  their  acts  to 
that  of  New  York,  as  more  favorable  to  their 
own  power  and  security. 

But  would  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  which 
hare  no  paper  money  of  their  own,  accede  to  a 
plan  that  permitted  other  States  to  pay  in  pa- 
per whUe  they  paid  in  specie  ?  Would  they  con- 
sent that  their  citizens  should  pay  twenty  shil- 
lings in  the  pound,  while  the  citizens  of  Rhode 
Island  paid  only  four,  the  citizens  of  North 
Candina  ten^  and  of  other  States  in  different 
degrees  of  inequality,  in  proportion  to  the  rela- 
tive depreciation  of  their  paper?  Is  it  wise  in 
this  State  to  cherish  a  plan  that  gives  such  an 
advantage  to  the  citizens  of  other  States  over 
its  own? 

The  pf4>er  money  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
in  most  transactions,  is  equal  to  gold  and  sil- 
ver ;  that  of  Bhode  Island  is  depreciated  to 


five  for  one;  that  of  North  Carolina  to  two  for 
one ;  that  of  South  Carolina  may  perhaps  be 
worth  fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound. 

If  the  States  pay  the  duties  in  paper,  is  it 
not  evident  that  for  every  pound  of  that  duty 
consumed  by  the  citizen  of  New  York,  he 
would  pay  twenty  shillings,  while  the  citizens 
of  Soutn  Carolina  would  pay  fifteen  shillings; 
of  North  Carolina,  ten  shillings ;  and  Rhode 
Island,  only  four  1 

This  consideration  alone  is  sufficient  to  oon- 
denm  the  plan  of  our  grant  of  last  session,  and 
to  prove  mcontestably  that  the  States  which 
are  averse  to  emitting  a  paper  currency,  or 
have  it  in  their  power  to  support  one  when 
emitted,  would  never  come  into  it. 

Again,  would  those  States  which  by  their 
public  acts  demonstrate  a  conviction  that  the 
powers  of  the  Union  require  augmentation; 
which  are  conscious  of  energy  in  their  own 
administration — would  they  be  willing  to  con- 
cur in  a  plan  which  left  the  collection  of  the 
duties  in  the  hands  of  each  State ;  and  of  course 
subject  to  all  the  inequalities  which  a  more  or 
less  vigorous  system  of  collection  would  pro- 
duce? 

This,  too,  is  an  idea  which  ought  to  haVe 
great  weight  with  us.  We  have  better  habits 
of  government  than  are  to  be  found  in  some  of 
the  States ;  and  our  constitution  admits  of  more 
energy  than  the  constitution  of  most  of  the 
other  States.  The  duties,  therefore,  would  be 
more  effectually  collected  with  us  than  in  such 
States,  and  this  would  have  a  similar  effect  to 
the  depreciation  of  the  money,  in  imposing  a 
greater  burthen  on  the  citizens  of  this  State. 

If  any  State  should  incline  to  evade  the  pay- 
ment of  the  duties,  having  the  collection  in  its 
own  hands,  nothing  would  be  ea-*icr  than  to 
effect  it,  and  without  materially  sacrificing  ap- 
pearances. 

It  is  manifest,  from  this  view  of  the  subject, 
that  we  have  the  strongest  reasons,  as  a  State, 
to  depart  from  our  own  act ;  and  that  it  would 
have  been  highly  injudicious  in  Congress  to 
have  accepted  it. 

If  there  even  had  been  a  prospect  of  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  States  in  the  plan, 
how  inadequate  would  it  have  been  to  the 
public  exigencies,  fettered  with  the  embarrass- 
ments of  a  depreciating  paper  I 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  say,  that  the  faith  of 
the  State  was  pledged  by  the  act  to  make  the 
paper  equal  to  gold  and  silver ;  and  that  the 
other  States  would  be  obliged  to  do  the  same. 
What  greater  dependence  can  be  had  on  the 
faith  of  the  States  pledged,  to  this  measure, 
than  on  the  faith  they  pledged  in  the  confed- 
eration sanctioned  by  a  solemn  appeal  to 
Heaven?  If  the  obligation  of  faith  in  one 
case  has  had  so  little  influence  upon  their  con- 
duct in  respect  to  the  requisitions  of  Congress, 
what  hope  can  there  be  that  they  would  have 
greater  influences  in  respect  to  the  deficiencies 
of  the  paper  money  ? 

There  yet  remains   an  important  light  in 
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which  to  consider  the  subject  in  the  way  of 
revenue.  It  is  a  clear  point  that  we  cannot 
carrj  tlie  duties  upon  imports  to  the  same  ex- 
tent by  separate  arrangements  as  by  a  general 
Slan — we  must  regulate  ourselves  by  what  we 
ud  done  in  the  neighboring  States;  while 
Pennsylvania  has  only  two-and-a-half  per  cent, 
on  her  im{>ortations,  we  cannot  greatly  exceed 
her.  To  go  much  beyond  it  would  ii^ure  our 
commerce  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  would  de- 
feat itself.  While  the  ports  of  Connecticut 
and  Jersey  are  open  to  the  introduction  of 
goods  free  from  duty,  and  the  conveyance  from 
them  to  us  is  so  easy — while  they  consider  our 
imposts  as  an  ungenerous  advantage  taken  of 
them,  which  it  would  be  laudable  to  elude,  the 
duties  must  be  light  or  they  would  be  evaded. 
The  facility  to  do  it^  and  the  temptation  of  do- 
ing it,  would  be  both  so  great,  that  we  should 
collect  ]}erhaps  less  by  an  increase  of  the  rates 
than  we  do  now.  Already  we  ex])erienco  the 
eflects  of  this  situation.  But  if  the  duties  were 
to  be  levied  under  a  common  direction,  with 
the  same  precautions  every  where  to  guard 
against  smuggling,  they  might  be  carried  with- 
out prejudice  to  trade  to  a  much  more  consid- 
erable height. 

As  things  now  are,  we  must  adhere  to  tlie 
present  standard  of  duties,  without  any  mate- 
rial alterations.  Suppose  this  to  produce  fifty 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  duties  to  bo 
granted  to  Congress  ought,  in  proportion,  to 
produce  double  that  sum.  To  this  it  appears, 
by  a  scheme  now  before  us,  that  additional  du- 
ties might  be  imposed  for  tlie  use  of  the  State, 
on  certain  enumerated  articles,  to  the  amount 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds.  This  would  be  an 
augmentation  of  our  national  revenue  by  indi- 
rect taxation  to  the  extent  of  eighty  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  an  immense  object  in  a  single 
State,  and  which  alone  demonstrates  the  good 
policy  of  the  measure. 

It  is  no  objection  to  say  that  a  great  part  of 
this  fund  will  be  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the 
United  States.  Their  exigencies  must  be  sup- 
plied in  some  way  or  other.  The  more  is  done 
towards  it  by  means  of  tlie  impost,  the  less 
will  be  to  be  done  in  other  modes.  If  wo  do 
not  employ  that  resource  to  the  best  account, 
we  must  find  others  in  direct  taxation.  And 
to  this  are  opposed  all  the  habits  and  prejudices 
of  the  comumnity.  There  is  not  a  farmer  in 
the  State  who  would  not  pay  a  shilling  in  the 
Yoluntnry  consumption  of  articles  on  which  a 
duty  is  paid,  rather  than  a  penny  imposed  im- 
mediately on  his  house  and  land. 

There  is  but  one  obiection  to  the  meaanre 
under  consideration  that  has  come  to  my 
knowledge,  which  yet  remains  to  be  discussed. 
I  mean  the  effect  it  is  supposed  to  have  upon 
our  paper  currency.  It  is  said  the  diversion  of 
this  fkuid  would  leave  the  credit  of  the  paper 
It  any  effectual  support 
~  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  put  a  con- 
of  this  kind  in  competition  with  the 
^^Um  Umov;  yet  I  should  be  extremely 


cautious  about  doing  any  thing  that  might  affect 
the  credit  of  our  currency.  The  legislature  hay- 
ing thought  an  emission  of  paper  advisable,  I 
consider  it  my  duty  as  a  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple to  take  care  of  its  credit  The  fanners  ap- 
peared willing  to  exchange  their  prodnce  for 
it ;  the  merchants,  on  the  other  hand,  had  large 
debts  outstanding.  They  supposed  that  giving 
a  free  circulation  to  the  paper  would  enable 
their  customers  in  the  country  to  pay,  and  as 
they  perceived  that  they  would  have  it  in  their 
power  to  convert  the  money  into  produce,  they 
naturally  resolved  to  give  it  their  support 

These  causes  combined  to  introduce  tiie  mo- 
ney into  general  circulation,  and  having  once 
obtained  credit,  it  will  now  be  able  to  support 
itself. 

The  chief  difficulty  to  have  been  apprehend- 
ed in  respect  to  the  paper,  was  to  overcome  the 
diffidence  which  the  still  recent  experience  of 
depreciating  paper  had  instilled  into  men^s 
minds.  Thi^  it  was  to  have  been  feared, 
would  have  shaken  its  credit  at  its  outset,  and 
if  it  had  once  begun  to  sink,  it  would  be  no 
easy  matter  to  prevent  its  total  decline. 

The  event  has,  however,  turned  out  other- 
wise, and  the  money  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  conciliate  tlie  general  confidence.  Tliis  ]K)int 
gained,  there  need  be  no  apprehensions  of  its 
future  fate,  unless  the  government  should  do 
something  to  destroy  that  confidence. 

The  causes  that  first  gave  it  credit  still  ope- 
rate, and  will  in  all  probability  continue  so  to 
do.  The  demand  for  money  has  not  lessened, 
and  the  merchant  has  still  the  same  inducement 
to  countenance  the  circulation  of  the  paper. 

I  shall  not  deny  that  the  outlet  which  the 
payment  of  duties  furnished  to  the  merchant, 
was  an  additional  motive  to  the  reception  of 
the  paper.  Nor  is  it  proposed  to  take  away 
this  motive.  There  is  now  before  the  House  a 
bill,  one  object  of  which  is  the  establishment 
of  a  State  impost  on  certain  enumerated  arti- 
cles, in  addition  to  tljat  to  be  granted  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  computed  on  very  good 
grounds,  that  the  additional  duties  would 
amount  to  about  £30,000,  and  as  they  would 
be  payable  in  paper  currency,  they  would  cre- 
ate a  sufficient  demand  upon  the  merchant  to 
leave  him,  in  this  respect,  substantially  the 
same  inducement  which  he  had  before.  In- 
deed, independent  of  this,  the  readiness  of  the 
trading  people  to  take  the  money  can  never  be 
doubted  while  it  will  freely  command  the 
commodities  of  the  country ;  for  this,  to  them, 
is  the  most  important  use  they  can  make 
of  it 

But  besides  the  State  impost,  there  must  be 
other  taxes ;  and  these  will  all  contribute  to  cre- 
ate a  demand  for  the  money,  which  is  all  we 
now  mean  when  we  talk  of  funds  for  its  sup- 
port ;  for  there  are  none  appropriated  for  the 
redemption  of  the  paper. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  additional  duties  will 
be  a  competent  substitute  for  those  now  in  ex- 
istence ;  and  the  general  good  will  of  the  com- 
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nranily  towards  the  paper,  will  be  the  best  se- 
cnrily  for  its  credit 

Haying  now  shown,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  is  no  oonstitational  impediment  to  the 
adoption  of  the  bill ;  thai  there  is  no  danger 
to  be  i^prehended  to  the  public  liberty  from 

S'ving  the  power  in  question  to  the  United 
ates ;  that  in  the  view  of  revenue  the  mea- 
sore  under  consideration  is  not  only  expedient 
but  necessary — ^let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the 
other  side  of  this  important  subject.  Let  us 
ask  ourselves,  what  will  be  the  consequence 
of  rejecting  the  bill  ?  What  will  be  the  situa- 
tion of  our  national  affairs  if  they  are  left  much 
longer  to  float  in  the  chaos  in  which  they  are 
now  involved? 

Can  our  kattonal  ohabaoteb  be  preserved 
without  paying  our  debts?  Can  the  Union 
fobsist  without  revenue?  Have  we  realized 
the  consequences  which  would  attend  its  disso- 
lution f 

If  these  States  are  not  united  under  a  fkde- 
BAL  GOVKsmiSNT,  tiicy  will  infallibly  have  wars 
with  each  other ;  and  their  divisions  will  sub- 
ject them  to  all  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  influ- 
ence and  intrigue.  The  human  passions  will 
never  want  objects  of  hostility.  The  Western 
Territory  is  an  obvious  and  fruitful  source  of 
contest.  Let  us  also  cast  our  eye  upon  the 
map  of  this  State,  intersected  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other  by  a  large  navigable  river. 


In  the  event  of  a  rupture  with  them,  what  is 
to  hinder  our  metropolis  fh)m  becoming  a  prey 
to  our  neighbors?  Is  it  even  supposable  that 
they  would  suflTer  it  to  remain  the  nursery  of 
wealth  to  a  distinct  community  ? 

These  subjects  are  delicate,  but  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  contemplate  them,  to  teach  us  to  form  a 
true  estimate  of  our  situation. 

Wars  with  each  other  would  beget  standing 
armies — a  source  of  more  real  danger  to  our 
liberties  than  all  the  powers  that  covdd  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  representatives  of  the  Union. 
And  wars  with  each  other  would  lead  to  oppo- 
site alliances  with  foreign  powers,  and  plunge 
us  into  all  the  labyrinths  of  European  politics. 

The  Romans,  in  their  progress  to  universal 
dominion,  when  they  conceived  the  project  of 
subduing  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  Grecian 
republics,  which  composed  the  famous  Achman 
League,  began  by  sowing  dissensions  among 
them,  and  instilling  jealousies  of  each  other, 
and  of  the  common  head,  and  finished  by 
making  them  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  application  is  easy:  if  there  are  any 
foreign  enemies,  if  there  are  any  domestic 
foes  to  this  country,  all  their  arts  and  artifices 
will  be  employed  to  effect  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  This  cannot  be  better  done  than  by 
sowing  jealousies  of  the  federal  head,  and  cul- 
tivating in  each  State  an  undue  attachment  to 
its  own  power. 


JOHN  HANCOCK. 

JoHif  Haitoook  was  bom  at  Braintree,  near  the  present  village  of  Qainoj,  Maaaaohiuet^ 
on  the  twentjr-third  of  January,  1787.  His  father,  who  bore  the  same  name,^  was  a  dergyman 
of  the  strictest  integrity  and  piety,  and  from  his  devotion  to  his  theological  duties  and  the  ele- 
vation of  his  fellow-men,  gained  an  eminent  position  in  the  affections  of  his  people.  This  vir> 
tnous  and  benevolent  man  died  in  1744,  leaving  his  young  son  in  the  charge  of  a  paternal  rela- 
tive, residing  at  Lexington.  In  this  position  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  and 
early  in  1745  entered  the  Boston  Latin  School,  which  was  at  that  time  under  the  chai^  of 
Master  John  LovelL*  On  graduating  at  Harvard  College,  in  the  summer  of  1754,  his  nnde, 
Thomas  Hancock,  a  merchant  of  great  fortune  and  influence,  took  him  under  his  patronagOi 
and  placed  him  in  his  counting-house,  that  he  might  add  to  his  academic  knowledge  *^  a  thoron^ 
understanding  of  the  world  of  mercantile  business."  In  1760  he  was  sent  to  London,  and 
sailed  in  company  with  Thomas  Pownal,  who,  about  that  time,  was  recalled  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  of  New  Jersey.  While  in  England  he  was  present  at  the  funeral  of  George 
II.,  and  subsequently  witnessed  the  coronation  of  his  successor.  8oon  after  his  retnm  to 
America,  his  uncle  and  patron  died,t  leaving  him  his  immense  estate,  which  at  that  time  was 
the  most  considerable  in  the  province.  This  sudden  possession  of  wealth  turned  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  community  towards  him;  his  conduct  under  this  trying  prosperity  secured  universal 
esteem  and  good  will.  It  made  him  neither  giddy,  arrogant,  nor  profligate ;  he  continued  hif 
course  of  regularity,  industry  and  moderation.  Great  numbers  of  people  received  employment 
at  his  hands,  and  in  all  his  commercial  transactions,  he  exhibited  that  fair  and  liberal  character 

*  Mastsb  Jouir  LoTXLL  was  bom  at  Boeton,  MasBacbasctts,  on  tbe  lOtb  of  June,  1710.  He  entered  the  pnbUe  Latte 
Bcbool  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  and  graduated  at  narvard  College  in  172S.  Tbe  next  jear  he  became  usher  d  the  LatiB 
school,  and  in  1784  was  appointed  its  principal,  which  position  he  retained  until  the  dispersion  of  the  school,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege  of  Boston,  in  April,  1775i  He  was  a  scholar  of  "ripe  parts  and  a  solid  Judgment,**  a  seTere  disci- 
plinarian, yet  a  gay,  humorous,  and  agreeable  companion.  Among  the  numerous  occasional  pamphlets  which  appeared 
from  his  pen,  was  the  oration  pronounced  on  the  14th  of  March,  1742,  on  the  death  of  Peter  Faneuil,  the  libeial  donor  «f 
the  hall  that  now  bears  his  name.  This  discourse  was  the  first  production,  that  afterward  appeared  In  print,  dellTtrad 
In  that  halL  Master  Lovell  also  contributed  Koa.  S,  2S,  88,  and  27,  to  the  PMm  ei  Grahdatio  CoUegU  Omtodti^lMMfa, 
4e.,  which  was  published  at  Cambridge  In  1761.  Being  an  ardent  loyalist,  he  sought  the  protection  d  the  British,  ud 
accompanied  them  to  Haliikz,  In  1778)  where  he  remained  in  obecurity  until  his  death,  in  1778.  His  son,  Mastib  JAim 
LoTBLL,  was  an  early  and  firm  supporter  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies  during  the  revolution,  and  ton  his  patrlotle  Bcal  was 
confined  In  prison  by  General  Oage,  and  subsequently  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  Halifkx,  where  he  met  his  **r«ftafM  thihtr 
and  tory.**  On  his  return  to  Boston  he  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress,  In  which  body  he  rendered  tba  moat  tml- 
nent  serriceiL  Before  the  establishment  of  the  pr^ent  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  he  was  collector  ct  tha  port  of  Bit> 
ton,  and  afterwards  was  appointed  naval  oflloer  ct  Boston  and  Charlestown,  in  which  station  he  remained  nntU  hla  daalkp 
In  July,  1814.— £</"«  q^^lHAwr  L— :  AlUn't  Biographical  DiciUmary, 

t  The  subjoined  annonncement  d  the  death  d  this  gentleman,  appeared  In  the  New  York  Meronry,  of  tht  thlrUealli 
«fAQgnat,1764: 

**  JlMloA,  Aufftut  SO.— -Wednesday  last,  August  Ist,  about  noon,  the  honorable  Thomai  Haitooos,  Eaq.,  one  «f  Ui 
Uti^9iltf§  Council  fbr  this  prortnoe,  was  selied  with  an  apoplexy.  Just  as  he  was  entering  the  Council  Chamber,  aad  «z« 
plrad  aboot  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  hla  teat,  to  which  he  was  carried  soon  after  he  was  taken  with  the  fit  Ha  dtad  la  Om 
IM  yMT  of  his  age,  and  was  one  of  the  DMwt  noted  merchants  In  New  England.  His  remains  are  to  be  Interred  this  altor- 
Moa,  at  half-past  fear.'* 
^^  Tht  death  of  his  widow  to  thni  noUeed  In  tht  PennsylvanU  Evening  Poet,  of  May  7th,  1776 :  **  JITae  JTovoii,  JTay  ML— 
l^j^Air  4ifs  riMtb  dtod  Rddaaly,  la  laMald,  Gonn.,  Mrs.  —  Hahoook,  relict  of  the  lata  Hon.  Thomaa  Hancock,  of 
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whkh  oommanlj  dfatingnishes  the  extennve  and  affluent  xnerohant.*  The  natoral  inflnenee 
which  he  acquired  from  his  habits  and  his  posBesnona,  rendered  him  extremely  popolar,  and  he 
waa  often  called  upon  to  act  in  the  affairs  of  the  town.t  In  1766,  Hancock,  with  James  Otia, 
Samuel  Adams  and  Thomas  Cashing,  was  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  of  his  native  pro- 
Tinoe.)  In  this  position  he  rendered  signal  serrices,  and  by  the  boldness  of  his  patriotism,  ex- 
cited the  esteem  and  admiration  of  his  fellow-comitrymen«  He  was  placed  on  the  most  impor-" 
tant  committees^  and  generally  occupied  the  chair  in  the  deliberations  of  those  bodies.  At  one 
time  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the  Assembly,  bat  the  royal  goTcmor,  who  was  Jealoas'of  the 
fiberal  principles  he  ayowed,  declined  to  acknowledge  his  appointment. 

Aa  Mr.  Hancoc|c  became  more  deeply  identified  with  the  political  concerns  of  the  coontry, 
the  enmity  of  the  ministerial  party  towards  him  increased  both  in  the  Oolonies  and  Great 
Britain.  His  ships  were  seized,  and  he  was  caUed  apon  to  prodace  exoessiye  baiL  In  the  ftll 
ci  the  year  1768,  the  sloop  liberty  arriyed  from  Madeira,  with  a  cargo  of  wines,  and  was  on- 
loaded  in  the  nighty  without  paying  the  duties  imposed  by  the  offennye  acts  <^  Parliament, 
whkh  the  patriots  had  determined  to  resist.  For  this  opposition  the  yessel  was  seized  by  the 
effioera  of  the  customs,  and  carried  under  the  guns  of  an  armed  ship  that  lay  in  the  harbw. 
Thia  measure  so  exasperated  the  people  that  they  pursued  the  officers,  and  after  driving  them 
oa  board  thdr  vessels,  seized  the  boat  of  the  collector  and  burnt  it ;  finally  destroying  the 
<^  some  of  the  most  prominent  adherents  of  the  ministry.  Mr.  Hancock  being  the 
of  the  vessel,  was  prosecuted  and  fined  *^  ninety  or  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
Ung.^i  To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  similar  scenes,  the  governor  of  the  province  introduced 
regiments  of  royal  troops  into  the  town  and  quartered  them  upon  the  inhabitants.  This 
irritated  the  colonists,  and  finally  led  to  the  affair  of  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  March, 
1770^  known  as  the  Boston  massacre,  in  which  a  party  of  the  soldiers  killed  a  number  of  the 
citiiens,  who  had  collected  to  manifest  their  indignation  against  them.  The  day  succeeding  the 
maasaere,  a  town  meeting  convened,  and  Mr.  Hancock,  with  others,  was  appointed  to  request 
fha  governor  to  order  the  removal  of  the  troops  from  the  town.  This  the  governor  declined, 
oa  the  i^ea  of  insufficient  authority ;  but  subsequently,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr. 
Hancock,  they  were  removed,  and  all  further  acts  of  violence  prevented. 

In  1774  Mr.  Hancock  delivered  the  oration  commemorative  of  the  massacre. |  This  effort 
waa  qiirited  and  pathetic  The  younger  Adams,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  thus  alludes 
to  it  in  his  diary :  "The  composition,  the  pronunciation,  the  action,  all  exceeded  the  expectation 
of  every  body.  They  exceeded  even  mine,  which  were  very  considerable.  Many  of  the  sen- 
timents came  with  great  propriety  from  him.    His  invective,  particularly,  against  a  preference 

*  9f  tb»  iDDowiBg  adrertiieiiMiit,  which  nuj  b«  found  In  the  Boaton  Erening  Post,  of  December  88th,  17M,  the  reader 
wBk  Meertiin  tlie  dureeter  of  Mr.  Heneoek^i  eommerdal  biulneee : 

**Te  be  aold  Ij  John  Weneortr,  at  hie  eiore  Na  4,  at  the  eaet  end  ot  Fenenil  Hall  maifcet,  a  general  aaeortment  d  fing- 
nflh  nd  India  goods;  also  choice  Hewceetle  coals,  and  Irish  batter,  cheap  for  cash.  Said  Hancock  desires  those  persons 
wbe  um  stfll  Indebted  to  the  estate  ot  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  Hancock,  Esq^  deceased,  to  be  speedy  In  paTlng  their  respec- 
tlva  balsnwis,  to  prcTcnt  trouble.  N.  B.-^In  the  Ljdia,  Capt  Scott,  from  London,  came  the  following  packages :  L  W. 
Vol  ],  a  tnmk ;  Ha  S,  a  small  parcel    The  owner,  bj  applying  to  John  Hancock,  and  paying  freight,  may  haTO  his  goodk** 

t  TMoi^  LUb  of  James  Otis,  page  MS.    Hatchinton's  History  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  toL  8,  pp.  897-8S8. 

t  **  At  the  time  of  this  proq>erity,**  says  John  Adams,  **I  was  one  day  walking  in  the  mall,  and  accidentally  met  Samnel 
AdMHi  In  taking  a  fow  tarns  together,  we  came  in  foil  Tiew  of  Mr.  Hancock*s  house.  Mr.  Adams,  pointing  to  the  stone 
taOdtaf^  sold,  'This  town  has  done  a  wise  thing  to-day.'  *  What?*  *They  haTO  made  that  yoong  man's  fortane  their 
ewB.*  His  prophecy  was  literally  frilfllled ;  for  no  man'a  prc^rty  was  CTcr  more  entirely  dcTOted  to  the  publia  The  town 
had  thstt  day  ehoeen  Mr.  Hanoo^  into  the  legislature  of  the  proTinceu  The  quivering  anxiety  of  the  public,  under  the  foar- 
Ad  looking  for  of  the  Tengeance  of  the  king,  ministry,  and  parliament,  compelled  him  to  a  constant  attendance  in  the 
Boon;  hia  mind  was  soon  engrossed  by  pnblie  caree,  alarma,  and  terrors;  his  business  was  left  to  subalterns;  his  prlTsto 
aAdn  negleftsd,  and  oontlnned  to  be  eo  to  the  end  of  his  Ufo.  If  his  fortune  had  not  been  very  large,  he  must  have  died 
m  poor  M  Mr.  8.  Adama  or  Mr.  Qtmjr—Joh^  Adamt  to  WUUam  TVMfor,  Jum«  Ul,  1817.  X{/b  <»nd  Worki  qf  Jokm 
A4mm§^  ^oL  10^  pag4  SMl 

I  lifo  and  Works  of  John  Adams,  toL  S,  page  S1& 

I  It  is  fsaerally  bettoTed  that  tUa  waa  the  only  rhetorical  effort  made  by  Mr.  Hancock.  There  is  in  the  Library  of  the 
Vev  Terk  Historical  Society  a  Tory  eorlous  pamphlet,  purporting  to  be  a  **  Speech  of  his  Excellency  John  Hancock,  Prssl* 
dsat  of  Congress  at  Philadelphia.'*  It  is  in  French,  and  bears  the  date  of  177&  Its  origin  and  history  are  not  known  to 
■a,  Mr  hftTO  I  erer  met  with  any  notice  of  it  elsewhere. 
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of  riches  to  virtae,  came  from  him  with  a  aiogiilar  dignity  and  graee.^  In  the  month  of  Oeto> 
ber  of  this  year,  Hancock  was  elected  President  of  the  Proyindal  Congress  of  Maasaohnsetts^ 
and  in  the  following  year  succeeded  Peyton  Randolph  in  the  presidency  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia.  He  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
force  with  which  he  made  that  dgnatore,  shows  ^'that  it  was  never  intended  to  be  erased.** 
Continuing  in  Congress  until  1779,  he  resigned,  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  returned  to  his 
home  at  Boston.  In  1780  he  was  elected  Groremor  of  ICassachusetts,  and  occupied  the  guber- 
natorial chair  until  1785,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Bowdoin,  for  two  years.  He  was 
again  elected  goyemor  in  1787,  and  continued  in  office  during  the  remainder  of  hia  Ufe.  His 
exertions  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  his  native  ^tate,  were  untiring 
and  effective.  As  chief  magistrate  of  the  State,  he  submitted  the  constitution  to  the  legidators 
and  urged  the  formation  of  the  convention  which  met  in  January,  1788.  It  has  been  obaerved 
says  Sullivan,  that  the  adoption  of  this  instrument  in  Massachusetts  may  have  depended  on 
Governor  Hancock.  He  had  been  absent  some  days  from  illness.  On  resuming  his  plaeOi  he 
remarked  on  the  difference  of  opinion  which  prevailed  in  the  convention,  as  he  had  seen  ftcm 
the  papers,  and  proposed  that  the  constitution  should  be  adopted;  but  that  the  adoption  aboold 
be  accompanied  by  certain  amendments^  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  and  to  the  States.  He 
expressed  his  belief  that  it  would  be  safe  to  adopt  the  constitution,  under  the  expectation  that 
the  amendments  would  be  ratified.  The  discussion  appears  then  to  have  turned  on  the  ptobft* 
bility  of  obtaining  such  ratification.  It  cannot  be  assumed,  for  certainty,  that  this  measure  of 
Hanoock^s  secured  the  adoption,  but  it  is  highly  probable.* 

During  the  latter  years  of  Grovemor  Hancock^s  life,  he  was  severely  afflicted  with  the  goati 
and  to  a  great  degree  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  station.  On  the  eighth  of  October, 
1793,  he  died,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  To  record  with  precision  the  virtues  of  hia 
mind,  says  a  contemporary, — the  philanthropy  of  his  heart — ^his  patriotism  or  his  useftiliMaai 
were  to  insult  the  judgment  of  every  American.  If  we  ascend  into  the  Senate  of  the  Unimi, 
we  there  find  his  name  Jint  on  that  Magna  Charta  which  ascertained,  vindicated  and  declared 
the  iNDEPENDKNCB  of  America — and  the  repeated  sufifrages  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  sustain  the 
office  of  chief  magistrate  of  this  cotnmonwealth,  show  how  highly  he  was  esteemed  as  capable 
to  guard  their  rights  in  the  cabinet  of  Massachusetts.  If  we  search  our  municipal  records,  we 
shall  often  see  him  sustaining  with  honor  the  most  arduous  and  important  stations.  Look  we 
into  the  temples  of  the  Most  High,  we  shall  there  view  numerous  marks  of  his  charity  and  be- 
nevolence. But  if  we  explore  the  hearts  of  the  indigent  and  distressed — ^the  widow  and  the 
orphan — we  shall  there  see  those  lively  emotions  which  emphatically  say.  Our  friend  and  cur 
tupporUr  u  gone !  The  pen  of  the  ready  writer  will  do  honor  to  his  services  and  to  hia 
memory;  but  the  sorrow  visible  in  the  countenance  of  every  description 'of  citizens,  is  a  better 
testimony  to  his  exalted  character  than  the  sublimest  effusions  of  the  most  polished  writer.t 

*  The  oonrentloii  toMj  h«Te  been  Inflaeiioed  bj  aBother  dreiuBstajieeL  Abont  tbia  time  •  freat  meettng  of  "»^'"*^ 
WM  held  at  the  Green  Dnnon  taTern,  litnated  In  what  la  now  part  of  Union  Street,  and  westerij  of  the  Baptiat  im)atl»f 
honse.  The  tavern  and  the  street  were  thr<»fed.  At  thia  meeting  reaolationa  were  paaaed,  with  nnanimltf  aad  tr^-t- 
tion,  in  fliTor  of  the  adoption.  Bnt,  notwithstanding  Haneodi^B  eondliatorj  prc^Maal,  and  tUa  ezpreaaion  of  pnbUo  fliHi^ 
the  eonstitation  was  adopted  bj  a  small  mi^Jorltj  of  nin§U§m  oat  of  three  hundred  and  flfty-flTO  Totea.  AifWfa»*<  Jk- 
mUiar  LsUer§  om  PubUc  dUiraoCsrt,  pp.  64-6S. 

t  This  enloglam  is  taken  from  a  ** broadside**  in  tht  powsaslnn  of  the  editor,  containing  an  aooonnt  of  tha  **( 
lad  flweral  procession  of  our  lata,  ezeallant,  and  worthy  QovauroB  Havooox,"  pnbUahad  a  short  timo  afttr  his 
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THE  BOSTON  MASSACBE. 


ThiB  oration  was  delirered  at  Boston,  Massa- 
ohnsettSy  on  the  fifth  of  March,  1774^  the  anni- 
yersary  of  the  *^ horrid  massacre"  which  took 
place  in  the  year  1770  * 

Mnr,  Bbithrev,  Fathsbs  and  Fellow- 
OotnnrRTMiH :  The%attentiye  gravity,  the  ven- 
eraUe  i^pearance  of  this  crowded  audience; 
the  dignity  which  I  behold  in  the  countenances 
of  so  many  in  this  great  assembly ;  the  solem- 
nity of  the  bccasion  npon  which  we  have  met 
together,  Joined  to  a  consideration  of  the  part 
I  am  to  take  in  the  important  business  of  this 
dftT,  fill  me  with  an  awe  hitherto  unknown,  and 
heighten  the  sense  which  I  have  ever  had,  of 
my  unworthiness  to  fill  this  sacred  desk.  But, 
allored  by  tiie  call  of  some  of  my  respected 
fellow-citUBens,  with  whose  request  it  is  always 
my  greatest  pleasure  to  comply,  I  almost  forgot 
my  want  of  ability  to  perform  what  they  re- 
quired. In  this  situation  I  find  my  only  sup- 
port m  assnring  myself  that  a  generous  people 
will  not  seTerely  censure  what  they  know  was 
well  Intended,  though  its  want  of  merit  should 
prevent  their  being  able  to  applaud  it.  And  I 
pray  that  my  sincere  attachment  to  the  interest 
of  my  country,  and  the  hearty  detestation  of 
eyery  design  formed  against  her  liberties,  may 
be  admitted  as  some  apology  for  my  appearance 
in  this  place. 

I  have  always,  from  my  earliest  youth,  re- 

eced  in  the  felicity  of  my  fellow -men ;  and 
ye  eyer  considered  it  as  the  indispensable 
doty  of  eyery  member  of  society  to  promote, 
aa  fiir  as  in  him  lies,  the  prosperity  of  every 
iodiyidnal,  but  more  especially  of  the  commu- 
nity to  which  he  belongs ;  and  also,  as  a  faith- 
ftil  snljeet  of  the  State,  to  use  his  utmost  en- 
deavora  to  detect,  and  having  detected,  strenu- 
onsly  to  oppose  every  traitorous  plot  which  its 
enraiiea  may  devise  for  its  destruction.  Secu- 
rity to  the  persons  and  properties  of  the  gov- 
eimed,  is  so  obviously  the  design  and  end  of  civil 
goyemment)  that  to  attempt  a  logical  proof  of 
it|  would  be  like  burning  tapers  at  noonday,  to 
aaatot  the  snn  in  enlightening  the  world ;  and  it 
cannot  be  either  virtuous  or  honorable,  to  at- 
tempt to  support  a  government  of  which  this 
ia  not  the  great  and  principal  basis ;  and  it  is 
to  the  last  degree  vicioos  and  infamous  to  at- 
tempt to  support  a  government  which  mani- 
festly tends  to  render  the  persons  and  proper- 
ties of  the  governed  insecure.  Some  boast  of 
being  friends  to  government ;  I  am  a  friend  to 
righteoQS  government,  to  a  government  found- 
ed npon  the  principles  of  reason  and  Justice ; 
but  I  glory  in  publicly  avowing  my  eternal  en- 
mity to  tyranny.  Is  the  present  sjrstem,  which 
the  British  administration  have  adopted  for  the 
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■t  of  tUa  aUklr  in  tht  note  at  pH«  M- 


government  of  the  colonies,  a  righteous  gov- 
ernment—or is  it  tyranny  f  Here  suffer  me  to 
ask,  (and  would  to  Heaven  there  could  be  an 
answer,)  what  tenderness,  what  regard,  respect 
or  consideration  has  Qreat  Britain  shown,  in 
their  late  transactions,  for  the  security  of  the 
persons  or  properties  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies  ?  Or  rather  what  have  they  omitted 
doing  to  destroy  that  security?  They  have 
declared  that  they  have  ever  had,  and  of  rig^t 
ought  ever  to  have,  lull  power  to  make  laws  of 
sufficient  validity  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all 
cases  whatever.  They  have  exercised  this  pre- 
tended right  by  imposing  a  tax  upon  us  with- 
out our  consent;  and  lest  we  should  show  some 
reluctance  at  parting  with  our  property,  her 
fleets  and  armies  are  sent  to  enforce  their  mad 
pretensions.  The  town  of  Boston,  ever  faiti^- 
fnl  to  the  British  Crown,  has  been  invested  by 
A  British  fleet :  the  troops  of  George  IlL 
have  crossed  the  wide  Atlantic,  not  to  engage 
an  enemy,  but  to  assist  a  bana  of  traitors  in 
trampling  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  hia 
most  loyal  subjects  in  America — ^those  rights 
and  liberties  which,  as  a  father,  he  ought  ever 
to  regard,  and  as  a  king,  he  is  bound,  in  honor, 
to  defend  from  violation,  even  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life. 

Let  not  the  history  of  the  illustrious  house 
of  Brunswick  inform  posterity,  that  a  king,  de- 
scended from  that  glorious  monarch,  George 
II.,  once  sent  his  BritiBh  subjects  to  conquer 
and  enslave  his  subjects  in  America.  But  be 
perpetual  infamy  entailed  upon  that  villain 
who  dared  to  advise  his  master  to  such  execra- 
ble measures;  for  it  was  easy  to  foresee  the 
consequences  wliich  so  naturally  followed  upon 
sending  troops  into  America,  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence to  acts  of  the  British  Parliament,  which 
neither  God  nor  man  ever  empowered  them  to 
make.  It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  troops, 
who  knew  the  errand  they  were  sent  upon, 
would  treat  the  people  whom  they  were  to  sub- 
jugate, with  a  cruelty  and  haughtiness  which 
too  often  buries  the  honorable  character  of  a 
soldier  in  the  disgraceful  name  of  an  unfeeling 
ruffian.  The  troops,  upon  their  first  arrival, 
took  possession  of  our  senate-house,  and  point- 
ed their  cannon  against  the  Judgment-haU,  and 
even  continned  them  there  whilst  the  supreme 
court  of  judicature  for  this  province  was  actu- 
ally sitting  to  decide  upon  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  the  king^s  subjects.  Our  streets  night- 
ly resounded  with  the  noise  of  riot  and  de- 
bauchery; our  peaceful  citizens  were  hourly 
exposed  to  shameful  insults,  and  often  felt  the 
effects  of  their  violence  and  outrage.  But  this 
was  not  all:  as  though  they  thought  it  not 
enough  to  violate  our  civil  rights,  they  en- 
deavored to  deprive  us  of  the  eigoyment  of  our 
religious  privileges ;  to  vitiate  our  morals,  and 
thereby  render  ua  deserving  of  destruction. 


JOHNBANCOGE. 


Henoe  the  rade  din  of  anns  which  broke  in 
upon  jTonr  solemn  derotions  in  yonr  temples, 
om  that  day  hidlowed  by  Heaven,  and  set  apart 
by  God  himself  for  his  pecnliar  worship.  Henoe, 
impious  oaths  and  blasphemies  so  often  tortured 
your  unaccustomed  ear.  Hence,  all  the  arts 
which  idleness  and  luxury  could  invent,  were 
used  to  betray  our  youth  of  one  sex  into  ex- 
travagance and  effeminacv,  and  of  the  other, 
to  infamy  and  ruin;  and  did  they  not  succeed 
but  too  well  ?  Did  not  a  reverence  for  religion 
sensibly  decay?  Did  not  our  infants  almost 
learn  to  lisp  out  curses  before  thev  knew  their 
horrid  import  f  Did  not  our  youth  forget  they 
were  Americans,  and  regardless  of  the  admo- 
nitions of  the  wise  and  aged,  ser^'iloly  copy 
from  their  tyrants  those  vices  which  finally 
must  overthrow  the  empire  of  Great  Britain? 
And  must  I  be  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that 
even  the  noblest,  fairest  part  of  all  the  lower 
creation,  did  not  entirely  escape  the  cursed 
snare?  When  virtue  has  once  erected  her 
throne  within  the  female  breast,  it  is  upon  so 
solid  a  basis  that  nothing  is  able  to  expel  the 
heavenly  inhabitant.  But  have  there  not  been 
some,  few,  indeed,  I  hope,  wli<»se  youth  and  in- 
experience have  rendered  them  a  prey  to 
wretches,  whom,  upon  the  least  reflection,  they 
would  have  demised  and  hated  as  foes  to  Grod 
and  their  country?  I  fear  there  have  been 
some  such  unhappy  instances,  or  why  have  I 
seen  an  honest  fatner  clothed  with  shame ;  or 
why  a  virtuous  mother  drowned  in  tears? 

But  I  forbear,  and  come  reluctantly  to  the 
transactions  of  that  dismal  night,  when  in  such 
quick  succession  we  felt  the  extremes  of  grief, 
astonishment  and  rage ;  when  Heaven  in  anger, 
for  a  dreadful  moment,  suffered  hell  to  take  the 
reins ;  when  Satan  with  his  chosen  band  opened 
the  sluices  of  New  England^s  blood,  and  sacri- 
legiously polluted  oar  land  with  the  dead  bodies 
of  her  guiltless  sons  I  Let  this  sad  tale  of  death 
never  he  told  without  a  tear :  let  not  the  heav- 
ing bosom  cease  to  bum  with  a  manly  indisna- 
tion  at  the  barbarous  story,  through  tbe  long 
tracts  of  future  time:  let  every  parent  tell  the 
shameAil  story  to  his  listening  children  until 
tears  of  pity  glisten  in  their  eyes,  and  boiling 
passions  shake  their  tender  frames ;  and  whilst 
the  anniversary  of  that  ill-fated  night  is  kept  a 
Jubilee  in  the  grim  court  of  pandemonium,  let 
all  America  join  in  one  conmion  prayer  to 
Heaven,  that  the  inhuman,  nnprovoxed  mur- 
ders of  the  fifth  of  March,  1770,  planned  by 
Hillsborough,  and  a  knot  of  treacherous  knaves 
in  Boston,  and  executed  by  the  cruel  hand  of 
Preston  and  his  sanguinary  coa^utora,  may 
ever  stand  on  history  without  a  pivallel.  But 
what,  my  countrymen,  withheld  the  reai^  arm 
of  vengeance  from  executing  instant  Justice  on 
the  vQe  assassins  ?  Perhape  you  feared  promis- 
QOOOB  carnage  might  ensue,  and  that  the  inno- 
caol  might  ihan  the  fata  of  those  who  had 
~  the  iDHmial  deed.  But  were  not  all 
t  Were  yoa  not  too  tender  of  the  lives 
I  wiio  came  to  fix  a  yoke  on  your  necks? 


But  I  must  not  too  severely  blame  a  fault,  which 
great  souls  only  can  commit.  "Hbj  that  mag- 
nificence of  spirit  which  scorns  the  low  pnr- 
Buits  of  malice,  may  that  generous  oompaasioQ 
which  often  preserves  firom  rain,  even  a  guilty 
viUain,  for  ever  actuate  the  noble  bosoms  of 
Americans  I  But  let  not  the  miscreant  host 
vainly  imagine  that  we  feared  their  anna.  Ko ; 
them  we  despised ;  we  dread  noUiing  bat  sla- 
very. Death  is  the  creature  of  a  poltroon^a 
brains;  ^tis  immortality  to  sacrifice  oundvea 
for  the  salvation  of  our  coiyitry.  We  fear  not 
death.  That  gloomy  night,  the  pale-Cued  moon, 
and  the  afirighted  stars  that  harried  throoffh 
the  sky,  can  witness  that  we  fear  not  dera. 
Our  hearts  which,  at  the  recollectioB,  glow  with 
rage  that  four  revolving  years  have  scaroelj 
taught  us  to  restrain,  can  witness  that  we  fear 
not  death ;  and  happy  it  is  for  those  who  dared 
to  insult  us,  that  their  naked  bonea  are  not  now 
piled  up  an  everlasting  monument  of  Massaeha- 
setts'  bravery.  But  they  retired,  they  fled,  and 
in  that  flight  they  found  their  only  si^ety.  We 
then  expected  that  the  hand  of  public  Jostioe 
would  soon  inflict  that  punishment  upon  the 
murderers,  which,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
they  had  incurred.*  But  lot  the  unbiased  pen 
of  a  Robertson,  or  perhaps  of  some  equally 
famed  American,  conduct  this  trial  before  the 
great  tribunal  of  succeeding  generations.  And 
though  the  murderers  may  escape  the  Jnat  re- 
sentment of  an  enraged  people ;  though  drowsy 
justice,  intoxicated  by  the  poisonous  draught 
prepared  for  her  cup,  still  nods  upon  her  rotten 
seat,  yet  be  assured,  such  complicated  erimea 
will  meet  their  due  reward.  Tell  me,  ye  Uoodj 
butchers!  ye  villains  high  and  low!  yewretdi- 
es  who  contrived,  as  well  as  you  who  executed 
the  inhuman  deed  1  do  you  not  feel  the  goada 
and  stings  of  conscious  ffuilt  pierce  through 
your  savage  bosoms?  Though  some  of  yoa 
may  think  yourselves  exalted  to  a  height  that 
bidjs  defiance  to  human  justice;  and  othera 
shroud  yourselves  beneath  the  mask  of  hypoc- 
risy, and  build  your  hopes  of  safety  on  the  low 
arts  of  cunning,  chicanery  and  falsehood;  yet 
do  you  not  sometimes  feel  the  gnawings  of  that 
worm  which  never  dies?  Do  not  the  ii^nred 
shades  of  Maverick,  Gray,  Caldwell,  Attucka 
and  Carr,  attend  you  in  vour  solitaiy  walks ; 
arrest  you  even  in  the  midst  of  your  debanch- 
eries,  and  fill  even  your  dreams  with  terror? 
But  if  the  unappeasod  manes  of  the  dead  should 
not  disturb  their  murderers,  yet  sorely  even 
your  obdurate  hearts  must  shrink,  and  your 
guilty  blood  must  chill  within  your  rmd  veims 
when  you  behold  the  miserable  lumk,  the 
wretched  victim  of  your  savage  ornelty.  Ob- 
serve his  tottering  knees,  which  scarce  aaatain 
his  wasted  bodv;  look  on  his  haggard  eyes; 
mark  well  the  death-like  paleness  on  his  fUlen 
cheek,  and  tell  me,  does  not  the  sight  plant 

•  8m  the  tpMehet  of  John  AduM  and  Jorfah  QataQf, 
Jr^  at  U«  trial  of  Protton  aod  tha  Mildlan,  ta  tka  aotaa- 
quant  pagat  of  tbia  woriL 
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dagnn  in  yoor  souls?  Unhappy  Monk!  oot 
€l^uk  the  gaj  mom  of  manhooo,  from  all  the 
Joys  whieh  sweeten  life,  doomed  to  drag  on  a 
pitiftil  e^stence,  withont  eren  a  hope  to  taste 
the  ^eanires  of  retorning  health  I  Tet  Monk, 
thou  livest  not  in  vain ;  thou  lirest  a  warning 
to  thy  country,  which  sympathizes  with  thee 
In  tiiy  snflerings;  thon  livest  an  affecting,  an 
alarming  instance  of  the  nnhonnded  violence 
wldch  lost  of  power,  assisted  by  a  standing 
army,  can  lead  a  traitor  to  commit 

For  OS  he  bled,  and  now  langnishes.  The 
wonndsi,  by  which  he  is  tortured  to  a  lingering 
death,  were  aimed  at  onr  country !  Surely  the 
meek-eyed  Charily  can  nerer  behold  such  suf- 
ferings with  indiflnrence.  Korean  her  lenient 
hand  Ii9rbe«r  to  pour  oil  and  wine  into  these 
wounds^  and  to  assuage,  at  least,  what  it  cannot 
heaL"^ 

Patriotism  is  erer  united  with  humanity  and 
compassion.  This  noble  afieotion,  which  im- 
pela  08  to  sacrifice  every  thing  dear,  eren  life 
ttself^  to  our  country,  inyolves  in  it  a  common 
sympathy  and  tendemefls  for  every  citizen,  and 
most  ever  have  a  particular  feeling  for  one  who 
soflbrs  in  a  public  cause.  Thoroughly  per- 
soaded  of  this,  I  need  not  add  a  word  to  en- 
nge  your  compassion  and  bounty  towards  a 
nUow-citixen,  who,  with  long  protracted  an- 
guish, ftUs  a  victim  to  the  relentless  rage  of  our 
common  enemies. 

Ye  dark  designing  knaves,  ye  murderers,  par- 
rieideal  how  dare  you  tread  upon  the  earth, 
which  has  drank  in  the  blood  of  slaughtered 
innocents,  shed  by  your  wicked  hands  ?  How 
dare  you  breathe  that  air  which  wafted  to  the 
ear  of  Heaven  the  groans  of  those  who  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  your  accursed  ambition?  But  if 
the  laboring  earth  doth  not  expand  her  jaws ; 
if  the  air  you  breathe  is  not  commissioned  to 
be  the  minister  of  death;  yet,  hear  it  and 
tremble!  The  eye  of  Heaven  penetrates  the 
darirast  chambers  of  the  soul,  traces  the  lead- 

adoe  throng  all  the  labyrinths  which  your 
ostrious  f<my  has  devised;  and  you,  how- 
ever yoo  may  nave  screened  yourselves  from 
homan  eyes,  must  be  arraigned,  must  lift  your 
handfl,  red  with  the  blood  of  those  whose  death 
yon  hiave  procured,  at  the  tremendous  bar  of 
God! 

But  I  i^adly  quit  the  gloomy  theme  of  death, 
and  leave  you  to  improve  the  thought  of  that 
important  day,  when  our  naked  souls  must 
stand  before  that  Being,  from  whom  nothing 
can  be  hid.  I  would  not  dwell  too  long  upon 
the  horrid  effects  which  have  already  followed 
from  q[uartering  regular  troops  in  this  town. 
Let  our  misfortunes  teach  posterity  to  guard 
against  SQch  evils  for  the  foture.  Standing  ar- 
miea  are  sometimes,  (I  would  by  no  means  say 
gsnerally,  much  less  universally,)  composed  of 

*  Ckriflflphcr  ICoDk,  «M  of  Um  QBfoTtiuMt*  ylctinis  of  the 
mmmtK%  wm  pttimt  at  the  dellTery  of  the  oretioa,  end  ex- 
cited the  grealeet  ajwapaAj  and  etteatioii.  At  the  cloee  of 
the  eufdeee,  e  Ubenl  eoUeettoa  WM  made  ia  hie  beha]£ 


persons  who  have  rendered  themselves  unfit  to 
live  in  civil  socie^;  who  have  no  other  mo- 
tives of  conduct  than  those  which  a  desire  of 
the  present  gratiflcation  of  their  passions  sug- 
gests ;  who  have  no  property  in  any  country ; 
men  who  have  c^ven  up  their  own  liberties, 
and  envy  those  who  ei(foy  liberty;  who  are 
equally  hidifferent  to  the  glory  of  a  Qeorge  or 
a  Louis;  who,  for  the  adcution  of  one  penny  a 
day  to  their  wages,  would  desert  fit)m  the 
Christian  cross,  ai^  fight  under  the  crescent  of 
the  Turkish  sultan.  From  such  men  as  these, 
what  has  not  a  State  to  fear?  With  such  as 
these,  usurping  Gassar  passed  the  Rubicon; 
with  such  as  these,  he  humbled  mighty  Rome, 
and  forced  the  mistress  of  the  world  to  own  a 
master  in  a  tnutor.  These  are  the  men  whom 
sceptred  robbers  now  employ  to  frustrate  the 
designs  of  Qod,  and  render  vain  the  bounties 
which  his  gracious  hand  pours  indiscriminately 
upon  his  creatures.  By  these,  the  miserable 
slaves  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  many  other  ex- 
tensive countries,  are  rendered  truly  wretched, 
though  their  air  is  salubrious,  and  their  soil 
luxuriously  fertile.  By  these,  France  and 
Spain,  though  blessed  by  nature  with  aU  that 
administers  to  the  convenience  of  life,  have 
been  reduced  to  that  contemptible  state  in 
which  they  now  appear;  and  by  these.  Britain 
but  if  I  was  possessed  of  the  gift  of  prophe- 
sy, I  dare  not,  except  by  divine  command,  unfold 
the  leaves  on  which  the  destiny  of  that  once 
powerful  kingdom  is  inscribed. 

But  since  standing  armies  are  so  hurtful  to  a 
State,  perhaps  my  countrymen  may  demand 
some  substitute,  some  other  means  of  render- 
ing us  secure  against  the  incursions  of  a  foreign 
enemy.  But  can  you  be  one  moment  at  a  loss? 
Will  not  a  well-disciplined  militia  afford  you 
ample  security  against  foreign  foes  ?  We  want 
not  courage ;  it  is  discipline  alone  in  which  we 
are  exceeded  by  the  most  formidable  troops 
that  ever  trod  the  earth.  Surely  our  hearts 
flutter  no  more  at  the  sound  of  war,  than  did 
those  of  the  immortal  band  of  Persia,  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  the  invincible  Roman  le- 
gions, the  Turkish  janissaries,  the  gens  iTarmea 
of  France,  or  the  well  known  grenadiers  of 
Britain.  A  well  disciplined  militia  is  a  safe, 
an  honorable  guard  to  a  community  like  this, 
whose  inhabitants  are  by  nature  brave,  and  are 
laudably  tenacious  of  that  freedom  in  which 
they  were  bom.  From  a  well-regulated  mili- 
tia, we  have  nothing  to  fear ;  their  interest  is 
the  same  with  that  of  the  State.  When  a 
country  is  invaded,  the  militia  are  ready  to  ap- 
pear in  its  defence;  they  march  into  the  field 
with  that  fortitude  which  a  consciousness  of 
the  Justice  of  their  cause  inspires ;  they  do  not 
Jeo^Mird  their  lives  for  a  master  who  considers 
them  only  as  the  instruments  of  his  ambition, 
and  whom  they  regard  only  as  the  daily  dis- 
penser of  the  scanty  pittance  of  bread  and 
water.  No,  they  fight  for  their  houses,  their 
lands,  for  their  wives,  their  children;  for  all 
who  claim  the  tenderast  names,  and  are  held 
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dearest  in  their  hearts ;  thej  fight  pro  aru  §t 
focUt  for  their  liberty,  and  for  themselvea,  and 
for  their  God.  And  let  it  not  offend,  if  I  saj, 
that  no  militia  ever  appeared  in  more  floorish- 
ing  condition,  than  that  of  this  province  now 
doth ;  and  pardon  me  if  I  saj,  of  this  town  in 
particular.  I  mean  not  to  boast ;  I  would  not 
excite  envj,  but  manlj  emulation.  We  have 
all  one  common  cause ;  let  it,  Uierefore,  be  our 
only  contest,  who  shall  most  contribute  to  the 
security  of  the  liberties  of  America.  And  may 
the  same  kind  Providence  which  has  watched 
over  this  country  from  her  infant  state,  still 
enable  us  to  defeat  our  enemies.  I  cannot  here 
forbear  noticing  the  signal  manner  in  which 
the  designs  of  those  who  wish  not  well  to  us, 
have  been  discovered.  The  dark  deeds  of  a 
treacherous  cabal,  have  been  brought  to  public 
view.  You  now  know  the  serpents  who,  whilst 
cherished  in  your  bosoms,  were  darting  their 
envenomed  stings  into  the  vitals  of  the  consti- 
tution. But  the  representatives  of  the  people 
have  fixed  a  mark  on  these  ungrateful  monsters, 
which,  though  it  may  not  make  them  so  secure 
as  Cain  of  old,  yet  renders  them  at  least  as  in- 
fjEunous.  Indeed,  it  would  be  affrontive  to  the 
tutelar  deity  of  this  country,  even  to  despair  of 
saving  it  from  all  the  snares  which  human 
policy  can  lay. 

True  it  i^,  that  the  British  ministry  have  an- 
nexed a  salary  to  the  office  of  the  governor  of 
this  province,  to  be  paid  out  of  a  revenue, 
rAiscd  in  America,  without  our  consent.  They 
have  attempted  to  render  our  courts  of  Justice 
the  instruments  of  extending  the  authority  of 
actA  of  the  British  Parliament  over  this  colony, 
by  making  the  Judges  dependent  on  the  Britith 
administration  for  their  support.  But  this  peo- 
ple will  never  be  enslaved  with  their  eyes  open. 
The  moment  they  knew  that  the  governor  was 
not  Hucii  a  governor  as  the  charter  of  the  pro- 
vince ]K>ints  out,  he  lost  his  power  of  hurting 
them.  They  were  alarmed;  they  suspected 
him — have  guarded  acainst  him,  and  he  has 
fuund  that  a  wise  and  a  brave  people,  when 
they  know  their  danger,  are  fruitful  in  expedi- 
entji  to  escape  it 

The  courts  of  Judicature,  also,  so  far  lost 
their  dignity,  by  being  supposed  to  be  under 
an  undue  influence,  Uiat  our  representatives 
thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  resolve  that 
they  were  bound  to  declare,  that  they  would 
not  receive  any  other  salary  besides  that  which 
the  general  court  should  grant  them;  and  if 
they  did  not  make  this  declaration,  that  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  House  to  impeach 
them. 

Great  expectations  were  also  formed  from 
the  artful  scheme  of  allowing  the  East  India 
Company  to  export  tea  to  America,  upon  their 
own  account  This  certainly,  had  it  succeeded, 
would  have  effected  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
trivers, and  gratified  the  most  sanguine  wishes 
of  our  adversaries.  We  soon  should  have 
fiMmd  our  trade  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and 
iMiea  impoied  <m  avaij  thing  which  we  con- 


sumed ;  nor  would  it  have  been  strange,  M^  in 
a  few  years,  a  company  in  London  shoold  have 
purchased  an  exclusive  right  of  trading  to 
America.  But  their  plot  was  soon  disoovwed. 
The  people  soon  were  aware  of  the  poison 
which,  with  so  much  craft  and  anbtilty,  had 
been  concealed.  Loss  and  diMraoe  enraed: 
and,  perhaps  this  long  concerted  master-pieoe 
of  policy,  may  issue  in  the  total  disuse  cf  tea 
in  this  country,  which  will  eventually  be  the 
saving  of  the  lives  and  the  estates  of  ^oosands^ 
Yet  while  we  rejoice  that  the  adversary  has 
not  hitherto  prevuled  against  na,  let  na  by  no 
means  put  off  the  hameis.  Rertlesa  malice 
and  disappointed  ambition  wUl  sUll  suggest 
new  measures  to  our  inveterate  enemies. 
Therefore,  let  us  also  be  ready  to  take  the  fidd 
whenever  danger  calls;  let  ua  be  udted  and 
strengthen  the  hands  of  each  other  by  pro- 
moting a  general  union  among  na.  Much  has 
been  done  by  the  committees  oi  oorreqKHidenoe, 
for  this  and  the  other  towns  of  this  province, 
towards  uniting  the  inhabitants;  let  them 
still  go  on  and  prosper.  Much  has  been 
done  by  the  committees  of  correqiondenoe  for 
the  Houses  of  Assembly,  in  this  and  oar  sis- 
ter colonies,  for  uniting  the  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  continent,  for  the  security  of  their 
common  interest  May  success  ever  attend 
their  generous  endeavors.  But  permit  me 
here  to  suggest  a  general  congress  of  deputies, 
from  the  several  Houses  of  Assembly  on  the 
continent,  as  the  most  effectual  method  of  es- 
tablishing snch  an  union  as  the  present  posture 
of  our  affairs  require.  At  such  a  congress,  a 
firm  foundation  may  be  laid  for  the  security  of 
our  rights  and  liberties ;  a  system  may  be  form- 
ed for  our  common  safety,  by  a  strict  adherence 
to  which,  we  shall  be  able  to  frustrate  any  at- 
tempts to  overthrow  our  constitution ;  restore 
peace  and  harmony  to  America,  and  secure 
honor  and  wealth  to  Great  Britain,  even  against 
tlie  inclinations  of  her  ministers,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  study  her  welfare ;  and  we  shall  also  free 
ourselves  from  those  unmannerly  pillagers  who 
impudently  tell  us,  that  they  are  licen^d  by  an 
act  of  the  British  Parliament,  to  thrust  their 
dirty  hands  into  the  pockets  of  every  Ameri- 
can. But  I  trust  the  happy  time  will  come, 
when,  with  the  besom  of  destruction,  those 
noxious  vermin  will  be  swept  for  ever  from  the 
streets  of  Boston. 

Surely  you  never  will  tamely  suffer  this 
country  to  be  a  den  of  thieves.  Remember, 
my  friends,  from  whom  you  sprang.  Let  not  a 
meanness  of  spirit,  unknown  to  those  whom 
you  boast  of  as  your  fathers,  excite  a  thouf^t 
to  the  dishonor  of  your  mothers.  I  coigure 
you,  by  all  that  is  dear,  by  idl  that  is  honor- 
able, by  all  that  is  sacred,  not  only  that  ye  pray, 
but  that  ye  act;  that,  if  necessary,  ye  fight, 
and  even  die,  for  the  prosperity  of  our  Jerusa- 
lem. Break  in  sunder,  with  noble  disdain,  the 
bonds  with  which  the  PhUistines  have  bound 
you.  Suffer  not  yourselves  to  be  betrayed  by 
the  soft  arts  of  luxury  and  effeminacy,  into  the 
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pit  digged  for  your  destrnction.  Despise  the 
gkre  m  wealth.  That  people  who  paj  great- 
er respect  to  a  wealthy  villain  than  to  an  hon- 
est, upright  man  in  poverty,  almost  deserve  to 
be  enslaved;  thej  plainly  show  that  wealth, 
however  it  may  be  aoqnired,  is,  in  their  esteem, 
to  be  preferred  to  virtae. 

Bat  I  thank  God,  that  America  abounds  in 
men  who  are  superior  to  all  temptation,  whom 
nothing  can  divert  from  a  steady  pursuit  of  the 
interest  of  their  country ;  who  are  at  once  its 
ornament  and  safeguard.  And  sure  I  am,  I 
•hoold  not  incur  your  displeasure,  if  I  paid  a 
respect,  so  iustly  due  to  their  much  honored 
diaraoters,  in  this  place.  But  when  I  name  an 
Adams,  such  a  numerous  host  of  fellow-patri- 
ots rotti  upon  my  mind,  that  I  fear  it  would 
take  up  too  much  of  your  time,  should  I  at- 
tempt to  can  over  the  illastrions  roll.  Bat 
yom*  grateful  hearts  will  point  you  to  the  men ; 
and  their  revered  names,  in  all  succeeding  times, 
•hall  grace  the  annals  of  America.  From  them 
let  na,  my  friends,  take  example ;  from  them 
let  ua  catch  the  divine  enthusiasm ;  and  feel, 
eaeh  tor  himself^  the  godlike  pleasure  of  dif- 
faditg  happiness  on  all  around  us ;  of  deliver- 
ing the  oppressed  from  the  iron  grasp  of  tyran- 
ny; of  changing  the  hoarse  complaints  and 
mtter  moans  of  wretched  slaves  into  those 
eheerftd  songs,  which  freedom  and  contentment 
Bnst  inspire.  There  is  a  heartfelt  satisfaction 
In  reflecting  on  our  exertions  for  the  public 


weal,  which  all  the  suflferings  an  enraged  ty- 
rant can  inflict,  will  never  take  away ;  which 
the  ingratitude  and  reproaches  of  those  whom 
we  have  saved  from  ruin,  cannot  rob  us  ofl 
The  virtuous  asserter  of  the  rights  of  mankind 
merits  a  reward,  which  even  a  want  of  success 
in  his  endeavors  to  save  his  country,  the  heavi- 
est misfortune  which  can  befall  a  genuine  pa- 
triot, cannot  entirely  prevent  him  from  re- 
ceiving. 

I  have  the  most  animating  confidence  that 
the  present  noble  struggle  tor  liberty  wUl  ter- 
minate gloriously  for  America.  And  let  us 
pli^  the  man  for  our  God,  and  for  the  cities  of 
our  Gk)d ;  while  we  are  using  the  means  in  our 
power,  let  us  humbly  commit  our  righteous 
caose  to  the  great  Lord  of  the  universe,  who 
loveth  righteousness  and  hateth  iniquity.  And 
having  secured  the  approbation  of  our  hearts, 
by  a  faithful  and  unwearied  discharge  of  our 
duty  to  our  country,  let  us  joyfully  leave  our 
concerns  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  raiseth  up 
and  pulleth  down  the  empires  and  kingdoms  of 
the  world  as  he  pleases ;  and  with  cheerfol  sub^ 
mission  to  his  sovereign  will,  devoutly  say, 
**  Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  nei- 
ther shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines ;  the  labor  of 
the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  field  shall  yield  no 
meat ;  the  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold, 
and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls;  yet 
we  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  we  will  joy  in  the 
God  of  our  salvation.'* 


JOHN  ADAMS. 

Thi  ancestors  of  John  Adams  were  virtaons,  himble  and  respectable.  His  £ither|  Jcilia 
Adams,  senior,  was  for  several  years  a  deacon  of  the  first  church  in  Braintree,  Massachiuelfti^ 
and  for  a  long  period  acted  a  oonspicaons  part  in  the  mnnicipal  affairs  of  that  town.  He  ia  de- 
Boribed  as  **a  man  of  strict  pietj,  and  great  integrity;  mndi  esteemed  and  belored,  wherever 
he  was  known,  which  was  not  &r,  his  sphere  of  life  being  not  extensive."  In  the  latter  part 
of  October,  1734,  this  John  Adams  was  married  to  Susannah,  a  daughter  of  Peter  Boylston,  l^ 
whom  he  had  three  children.  John,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  the  eldest,  and  was  bom 
at  Braintree,  on  the  nineteenth  of  October,  1785.  At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  Joseph  Marsh,  the  minister  of  the  first  Congregational  church  of  his  naliTe 
town,  and  subsequently  with  Mr.  Joseph  Cleverly,  a  reader  of  the  Episcopal  church  at  the  saoM 
place.  He  entered  Harvard  College  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  in  due  course  graduated, 
a  finished  scholar,  bearing  a  high  reputation  for  frankness,  honesty  and  indefatigable  industiy. 
From  college  he  went  to  Worcester,  and  became  a  teacher  of  the  gnunmar  schooL  This  oeea- 
pation  afforded  little  satisfaotion  to  him.  "  As  a  haughty  monarch  ascends  his  throne,**  he  said, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  *'  the  pedagogue  mounts  his  awful  great  chair,  and  dispenses  right  and 
justice  through  his  whole  empire.  His  obsequious  subjects  execute  the  imperial  mandates 
with  cheerfulness,  and  think  it  their  high  happiness  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  empe- 
ror. Sometimes  paper,  sometimes  his  penknife,  now  birch,  now  arithmetic,  now  a  ferule,  then 
ABC,  then  scolding,  then  thwacking,  calls  for  the  pedagogue^s  attention.  At  length,  hia 
spirits  all  exhausted,  down  comes  pedagogue  from  his  throne,  and  walks  out  in  awful  solenmity, 
through  a  cringing  multitfide.  In  the  afternoon,  he  passes  through  the  same  dreadful  scenes^ 
smokes  his  pipe  and  goes  to  bed.  *  *  *  *  The  school  is  indeed  a  school  of  afQiction.  A 
large  number  of  little  runtlings,  just  capable  of  lisping  ABC,  and  troubling  the  master.  But 
Dr.  Savil  tells  me  for  my  comfort,  *by  cultivating  and  pruning  these  tender  plants  in  the  gar- 
den of  Worcester,  I  shall  make  some  of  them  plants  of  renown  and  cedars  of  Lebanon.*  How- 
ever this  be,  I  am  cerUdn  that  keeping  this  school  any  length  of  time  would  make  a  base  weed 
and  ignoble  shrub  of  me."*  In  1756  Mr.  Adams  joined  to  the  labors  of  Ms  school,  that  of  the 
study  of  law.  Necessity  drove  me  to  this  determination,  he  says  in  his  diary,  but  my  incHna- 
tion,  I  think,  was  to  preach ;  however,  that  would  not  do.  He  continued  in  this  course  of 
double  duty  and  **  hard  fortune  "  for  two  years,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  native  town  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  in 
May,  1761,  he  continued  to  reside  at  the  flunily  mansion  until  his  marriage,  in  the  fall  of  1764b 

The  first  prominent  public  duty  to  which  Mr,  Adams  was  called,  was  connected  with  the 
Stamp  Act  difficulties,  in  1765.  One  of  the  consequences  of  that  act  was  the  do^ng  of  the 
eoarts  of  justice  in  the  province.  Mr.  Adams,  associated  with  Jeremiah  Gridley  and  James 
Otla,  was  deputlxed  to  appear  as  counsel  for  the  town  of  Boston,  before  the  governor  and  ooiiii-> 
cfl,  in  support  of  its  memorial,  uging  the  opening  of  the  courts.  **  It  fell  upon  me,"  he  saj% 
**.witiioat  one  moment's  opportonity  to  consult  any  authorities,  to  open  an  argument  upon  a 

•  Xifc  nd  Woria  of  Jbha  AduM,  ToL  1,  p^  tr. 
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qnefltion  that  was  never  made  before, — ^whether  the  courts  of  law  should  be  open  or  not?  I 
grounded  my  argument  on  the  inyaliditj  of  the  stamp  act,  it  not  being  in  any  sense  onr  act, 
haTing  never  consented  to  it ;  but^  lest  that  foundation  shoold  not  be  sufficient^  on  the  present 
necessity  to  prevent  a  Dailnre  oi  Justice,  and  the  present  impossibility  of  carrying  that  act  into 
ezecntion.*  This  argument  had  no  weight  with  the  governor,  who  considered  the  matter  in 
question  as  '*  belonging  to  the  coucts  to  decide."  However,  after  a  short  delay,  the  courts 
were  <^ned,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  stamp  act  was  repealed.  The  same  year  (1766)  the  val- 
uable dissertations  on  the  canon  and  feudal  law,  appeared  in  the  Boston  Gazette.  These  were 
written  by  ICr.  Adams,  and  attracted  much  attention  in  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  world. 
Early  in  1768,  ICr.  Adams  removed  to  Boston,  where,  soon  after,  the  office  ci  advocate  general 
in  ib/b  court  of  admiralty  was  tendered  him  by  Governor  Bernard.  This  he  refVised.  From 
this  period  he  became  deeply  involved  in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  gradually  attained  a 
hil^  position  at  the  bar. 

At  the  trials  of  Captain  Preston  and  the  British  soldiers,  for  ihe  violence  committed  by  them 
mr  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  March,  1770,  Mr.  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  appeared  in  be- 
half of  the  prisoners.  Mr.  Quincy  opened  the  defence  with  great  power  and  eloquence,  and 
was  fdlowed  by  Mr.  Adams,  who  confined  himself  to  ^*a  dear  recapitulation  of  the  principles 
of  the  common  law  in  cases  of  homicide."  t    The  soldiers  were  acquitted. 

The  extensive  labors  of  his  profession,  together  with  the  frequent  obligations  he  was  subjected 
to^  to  perform  some  arduous  duties  connected  with  public  affiiirs,  began  to  worlc  with  serious 
eflbcti  upon  his  health.  On  this  account  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  much  of  his  business 
and  political  affairs,  abandon  his  house  in  the  town,  and  return  to  his  native  village.  This  he 
did  in  the  spring  of  1771,  retaining  his  office  in  Boston.  The  air  of  **  stiU,  calm,  happy  Brain- 
tree,  and  the  fine  health-laden  breezes  from  the  sea,"  together  with  the  amusements  incident  to 
a  ooontry  life,  soon  restored  him  to  health,  and  in  1773  he  again  entered  the  arena  of  politics, 
ooDtributing  a  series  of  papers  to  the  Massachusetts  Gazette,  on  the  independence  of  the 
Judiciary,  in  answer  to  the  rumor  that  the  salaries  of  the  colonial  judges  were  to  be  paid  by  the 
Grown,  a  measure  looked  upon  by  many  of  the  colonists  as  productive  of  much  injury.  These 
papers  are  rich  in  professional  learning,  and  effected  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 

With  the  arrival  of  General  Gage,  in  1774,  commences  a  new  chapter  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
AdiTT*.  The  stagnation  of  trade  and  commerce,  brought  about  by  the  closing  of  the  port  of 
Boston,  had  reduced  the  emoluments  of  his  profession  to  a  merely  nominal  sum,  and  the  picture 
of  the  ftitnre  then  spread  before  him  was  dark,  sad  and  gloomy  enough.  But  he  was  not  dis- 
pirited. **  We  live,  my  dear  soul,  in  an  age  of  trial,"  he  said  in  a  letter  to  his  wife.  **  What 
win  be  the  consequence,  I  know  not.  The  town  of  Boston,  for  aught  I  can  see,  must  suffer 
martyrdom.  It  must  expire.  And  our  principal  consolation  is,  that  it  dies  in  a  noble  cause-^ 
the  cause  of  truth,  of  virtue,  of  liberty,  and  of  humanity,  and  that  it  will  probably  have  a  ^o* 
riooa  resurrection  to  greater  wealth,  splendor  and  power  than  ever."  He  then  continued,  ad- 
vising a  retrenchment  in  the  expense  of  his  family,  and  a  strict  frugality,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  contribute  to  the  appeals  of  the  suffering.  **  Don^t  imagine  from  all  this  that  I  am  in 
the  dumps,"  he  said.  *'  Far  otherwise ;  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  felt  more  spirits  and  activity 
alnoe  the  arrival  of  this  news  than  I  have  done  for  years.  I  look  upon  this  as  the  last  effort  of 
Lord  North*s  despair,  and  he  will  as  surely  be  defeated  in  it  as  he  was  in  the  project  of  the  tea.t 
About  this  time  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts  attempted  to  place  Mr.  Adams 
in  the  iDouncil  of  General  Gage,  but  the  attempt  was  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  the  governor  to 
reedve  him.  In  1774  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Congress  which  met  in  September  of  that 
year,  and  upon  its  organization,  took  his  seat    Of  many  of  the  important  committees  of  this 

*  Wuj  «f  Jolm  Adauui,  Id  toL  «f  the  Works,  page  168L 

t  8«e  ^  apeediM  of  Mr.  Admit  and  Mr.  QniiiGy,  In  tho  nilMeqaoiit  pogM  of  thif  rolame. 

X  life  and  Worts  of  John  AdaoM,  toL  1,  pogo  148L  The  Boston  Port  bill  went  into  operation  on  the  flrtt  of  June,  1774* 
BwlBMi  twnilnated  at  noon;  the  harbor  was  dosed  against  all  ressels,  and  the  people  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  ob- 
tilitaf  the  noeesaarles  of  UISb.  Contrlbntions  were  raised  in  other  cities  for  their  reliei^  and  the  inhabitants  of  Marblthoad 
tho  ua  of  their  wharres  to  the  merchants  of  the  oppressed  dtj. 
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Congress  he  was  a  member,  and  rendered  eminent  service  in  the  prepenitloii  of  some  of  th«  state 
papers  of  that  body.  He  remained  in  Congress  nnUl  the  aatomn  ci  1777,  when  he  was  ohosea 
a  commissioner  to  the  Court  of  France,  in  the  place  of  Silas  Deane,  who  had  been  i^polnted 
the  previous  year,  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee,  **  to  negotiate  treaties  with  foreign  powers.'' 
On  the  thirteenth  of  February,  1778,  he  sailed  irom  Mount  WoUaston,  in  Braintree,  taking  with 
him  his  eldest  son,  John  Quincy  Adams ;  and  on  the  eighth  of  April  fc^owing  arriyed  at  Faria. 
He  learned  on  his  arrival  that  Dr.  Franklin  and  ICr.  Lee  had  ocmduded  the  treaties  of  alUanoe 
and  commerce  between  France  and  the  American  Colonies,  and  all  that  remained  to  be  done 
was  their  ratification.  After  continuing  in  Europe  a  few  months,  withont  waiting  fbr  a  recall 
he  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  arrived  on  the  second  of  August,  1779.  On  his  arriva],  he  was 
elected  to  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  committee,  prepared  the  draught  of  that  instrument.  While  in  this  position  he  was  i^h 
pointed  by  Congress  *'  a  minister  plenipotentiary  for  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace  and  a  trealj 
of  commerce  with  Great  Britain.** 

This  appointment  he  accepted,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  thirteenth  of  November,  sailed'on 
board  the  French  Frigate,  The  Sensible.  After  a  long  and  tedious  passage  he  reached  Paris^  and  at 
once  entered  upon  the  arduous  duties  of  his  mission.  A  short  time  subsequent  to  the  ^>point- 
ment  of  Mr.  Adams  to  this  service,  Henry  Laurens  was  appointed  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  anutj 
and  commerce  with  the  United  Netherlands.  On  his  passage  to  Europe  he  was  captured  by  a 
British  cruiser,  and  confined  in  the  Tower  at  London.  On  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  Mr. 
Laurens*  misfortune,  Mr.  Adams  proceeded  to  the  Netherlands.  Soon  after  he  received  a  oom- 
mission  from  Congress  to  negotiate  a  loan,  and  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  amity  and  oommeroe 
with  the  States  Qeneral  of  Holland,  with  instructions  to  accede  to  any  treaty  of  neutrality  that 
might  arise  from  regulations  to  be  perfected  by  a  Congress  of  the  European  States,  then  in  con- 
templation. For  the  next  two  years  the  career  of  Mr.  Adams  exhibits  an  overwhehning  variety 
of  duties. 

Congress,  in  1761,  made  a  new  appointment  of  commissioners  for  concluding  a  treaty  of  peaoa 
with  Great  Britain.  These  were  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Jay,  Henry  Lanrens,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, and  Mr.  Adams.  A  provisional  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris  in  November,  1762,  and  a  defini- 
tive treaty  concluded  on  the  third  of  September  of  the  following  year.  While  the  treaty  was 
under  consideration  Mr.  Adams  arrived  in  Paris  from  Holland,  where  he  had  resided  fbr  a 
greater  portion  of  his  time  since  his  arrival  from  America,  and  on  its  conclusion  he  agidn  re- 
turned to  Holland,  where  he  remained  until  1784.  In  February,  1785,  he  was  appointed  by 
Congress  the  first  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  the 
subsequent  May  removed  to  England.  His  course  in  this  position  is  too  familiar  to  require  no- 
tice here.  On  his  return  home  in  1766,  he  was  elected  the  first  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  in  which  position  he  remained  during  the  eight  years' 
administration  of  Washington,  on  the  termination  of  which  he  was  elected  President*    Boon 

*  On  the  dAj  of  bis  inftoganUon,  Ifareb  4ih,  1T9T,  Mr.  Adama  wm  1b  bU  tlxty-Meoiid  jMtf.  He  wm  flinnfl  Im  %  ftdl 
•alt  of  pearl-colored  broadcloth,  with  powdered  hair.  He  wae  then  bald  on  the  top  of  hla  head.  Mr.  AdadH  ww  ef  mlddla 
gtatnre  and  tall  person,  and  of  slow,  deliberate  maBser  nnless  he  was  exdted,  and  when  this  happened  he  niprnaeil  hla* 
•elf  with  great  energy.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind,  of  great  learning,  and  of  eminent  ability  to  vse  knowledga,  both  la 
•peeeh  and  writing.  He  was  ever  a  man  of  purest  morals;  and  Is  said  to  hare  been  a  firm  belierer  in  Christlaallj,  nai 
itom  habit  and  example,  bnt  fkx>m  diligent  InTestigatlons  of  Its  proofk  He  had  an  onoompromlslng  Nfard  iir  bia  owa 
opinion,  and  was  strongly  contrasted  with  Washington  in  this  rmpoti.  He  teemed  to  bare  supposed  that  bia  opteloM 
oould  not  be  corrected  by  those  o(  other  men,  nor  bettered  by  any  cmnpailson.  He  had  been  firosn  early  f—i^^wt^  ^  ^^^ 
ons  patriot,  and  had  rendered  most  essential  serrices  to  his  eoontry,  at  home  and  abroad.  These  he  always  seeioa  t*  hava 
had  In  mind.  He  well  remembered  the  palnfhl  struggles  ezperleneed  in  Europe,  to  obtain  aid  lur  the  patriots  at  bona,  and 
an  adcnowledgment  of  independence  fW)m  governments  there,  while  the  war  was  yet  regarded  in  England  as  rtbrlHf. 
He  ought  to  hare  known,  as  would  seem  from  bis  own  writings,  in  what  manner  public  serrlees  are  estimated.  An  iBdl- 
Tldual  can  easily  remember  bow  much  good  he  has  done  to  a  community ;  bnt  those  who  are  benellted  as  tmttj  tegel 
If  public  ingratitude  Is  eommon.  It  Is  also  rery  naturaL  It  Is  not  Impn^Mble  that  Mr.  Adams  was  Impatient  te  ftidii^ 
nora  the  aasily-undantood  safflcea  of  military  men  were  appreciated,  than  were  the  seduded  tWmgk  bo  lea 
it  oaea  af  <Uplomatto  agency  and  cabinet  counseL  8o  made  up  from  natural  propensltlea,  and  ftoai  tha  diwui- 
of  Mi  lUbt  Mr.  Adams  caae  to  the  presldeacy  at  the  time  when  more  forbearance  and  discretion  were  rsqulwd  thaa 
hs  IsiappMtd  to  hara  had.    Ha  saama  to  bava  boas  defldent  In  tba  nm  ezoeUanca  of  attemptlBg  to  saa  blnwilf  ■■  athiM 
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after  his  retbrement  from  the  Presideno j,  the  office  of  Goyemor  of  hii  luttiTe  State  was  tendered 
Mm.  This  honor  he  declined,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age  and  a  desire  to  remain  in  the 
qnietade  of  hii  home. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  Hassaohnsetts  convention  for  the  revision  of  the  constitution  of 
thai  State,  he  was  chosen  President  of  that  bodj.  This  was  his  last  public  act.  He  died  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  1826.  A  remarkable  particular  in  the  last  scene  of  his  va- 
ried and  memorable  life  is  thus  given  bj  one  of  his  cotemporaries.  The  Jubilee  of  independence 
roused  his  declining  faculties.  He  inquired  the  cause  of  the  salutes,  and  was  told  it  was  the 
Fourth  of  Juljr.  He  answered,  **It  is  a  great  and  glorious  day,**  and  never  spake  more.  Thus 
hla  last  thoughts  and  latest  words  were  like  those  of  his  whole  life — ^thoughts  and  words  which 
evinced  a  soul  replete  with  love  of  countrj  and  interest  in  her  welfare.* 


•  #• 


SPEECH  IN  DEFENCE  OF  THE  SOLDIERS.f 

This  speech  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Adams  in  the  court,  expressed  by  the  clerk,  ""to  the  Su- 

tiie  trial  of  WiUiam  Weems,  James  Hartigan,  V^eme  Judge  of  jud^  empires,  and  worlds, 

J  ^v  ij«       •     Tj»    i#«!^*„»„  T-,^«f»  '*  God  send  you  a  good  deliverance." 

and  others,  soldiers  m  His  Migesty's  Twenty-       ^^  find,  4  the  fules  laid  down  by  the  great- 

ninth  regiment,  for  the  murder  of  Crispus  At-  est  English  judges,  who  have  been  the  brightest 

tocka,  Samuel  Gray,  and  others,  on  Monday  of  mankind : — we  are  to  look  upon  it  as  more 

evening,  the  fifth  of  March,  1770.i  beneficial   that   many  guilty  persons   should 

escape  unpunished  than  one  innocent  person 

Mat  rr  please  toub  Honobs,  and  tou,  Gen-  should  suffer.    The  reason  is,  because  it  is  of 

TiMMESt  OF  THE  JuBT :     I  am  for  the  prisoners  more  importance  to  the  community  that  inno- 

at  the  bv,  and  shall  apologize  for  it  only  in  the  oence  should  be  protected  Uion  it  is  that  guilt 

words  of  the  Marquis  Beccaria :  *^  If  I  can  but  should  be  punished ;  for  guilt  and  crimes  are 

be  the  instrument  of  preserving  one  life,  his  so  frequent  in  the  world  that  all  of  them  cannot 

blessings  and  tears  of  transport  shall  be  a  suffi-  be  puubhed ;  and  many  times  they  happen  in 

cient  consolation  to  me  for  the  contempt  of  all  such  a  manner  that  it  is  not  of  much  conse- 

mankind."    As  the  prisoners  stand  before  you  quence  to  the  public  whether  they  are  punished 

for  Uieir  lives,  it  may  be  proper  to  recollect  or  not.    But  when  innocence  itself  is  brought 

with  what  temper  the  law  requires  we  should  to  the  bar  and  condemned,  especially  to  die, 

proceed  to  this  trial    The  form  of  proceeding  the  subject  will  exclaim,  it  is  immaterial  to  me 

at  their  arraiffument  has  discovered  that  the  whether  I  behave  well  or  ill,  for  virtue  itself  is 

spirit  of  the  UkW  upon  such  occasions  is  con-  no  security.    And  if  such  a  sentiment  as  this 

formahle  to  humanity,  to  common  sense  and  should  take  place  in  the  mind  of  the  subject, 

foding ;   that  it  is  idl  benignity  and  candor,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  security  whatso- 

And  the  trial  commences  with  the  prayer  of  ever.    I  will  read  the  words  of  the  law  itself. 

The  rules  I  shall  produce  to  you  from  Lord 


kim;  sad  ke  TMtued  to  Mt  m  tiMmgh  ererybodj  mw  Chief  Justice  Hale,  whose  character  as  a  law- 

M  ke  Mw  kimMUl  He  ooaatdered  only  what  wm  right  1b  yer,  a  man  of  learning  and  philosophy,  and  a 

kto  wwB  Tlow,  sad  tlMt  WM  to  be  ewriod  bj  vaain  force.  Christian,  will  be  disputed  by  nobody  living; 

vteterer  were  the  obeta«iea.-jVBm<Ucir  uiUnonPubUe  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  characters  the 

<Mar0€t4r9,pp.  14*441.  English  nation  ever  produced.     His  words  are 

J  ??^^!^."?.^  "^  fT  ^T  "^^  ^^^^"^  ^^^  (2  H.  H.  P,  0.) :  Tutius  semper  est  errare 

^J^IIIlJtr'^'Tr^vi   w"^^'^^.''"^  ''^  acquietando  quam  in  puniendo,  ex  parte 

tloTcfladepemlenee  wm  Art  reJto  the  people  t  Phlli.  wr^J'Tf^  f^lST    -  ^^  justltl»-lt  13  al- 

dlphie,  »t  ;  qosrter  belbr.  Are  o'doek,  o^Z  Fourth  of  ^*y?  ^^^^.^  >n  *f3""l?«  ^^!?  PJ^l^^l^ 

Fr*0mmC9  Jammal,  ITH  .•   .Mm**  Biogf^phy  «/  l*e  A**®  ^®^  ^  ^™  "^  "?!^  authority,  806.     Tu- 

g^git^n.  ^^^^  erratur  ex  parte  mition — it  is  always  safer 

tThieepeeeh  to  taken  from  areport  ef  the  tifel,  "takea  *<>  «"•  ^^  ^^«  milder  side,  the  side  of  mercy, 

la  •hort-htad  by  Joha  flodgaoa,**  aad  **pabllahed  bj  per-  H.  H.  P.  0.  609 :    The  best  rule  in  doubtftll 

aiiMina  irf  tbi  Coort,**  la  Boetoa,  iTiii  A  eepj  of  thto  pern-  cases  is  rather  to  incline  to  acquittal  than  con- 

phlet»  wki^  BMkM  aeerly  two  haadrad  sad  tttj  doMij-  victiou ;  and  in  page  800 :  Quod  dubitas,  ne  fece- 

pclBted  pef«i^  to  la  the  libtuj  of  the  New  Tork  Htotortcal  ris — where  you  are  doubtful,  never  act ;  that  is, 

Bedety.  if  yon  doubt  of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  never  de- 

I  flee  sale  aft  ptfe  SQL  dare  him  guilty.    Tlus  is  always  the  rulOi  eiqie- 
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dallj  in  cases  of  life.  Another  rale  from  the 
same  author,  289,  where  he  says :  In  some  cases 
presumptive  evidences  (^  far  to  prove  a  person 
ffuilty,  thongh  there  is  no  express  proof  of  the 
fact  to  he  committed  hj  him ;  hat  then  it  must 
be  very  warily  pressed,  for  it  is  better  five  guilty 
persons  shoold  escape  unpunished  than  one  in- 
nocent person  should  die. 

The  next  authority  shall  be  from  another 
judge  of  equal  character,  considering  the  age 
wherein  he  lived ;  that  is.  Chancellor  Fortcscue 
in  Praise  of  the  Laws  of  England,  page  59. 
This  is  a  very  ancient  writer  on  the  English 
law.  Ills  words  are: — ** Indeed,  one  would 
rather,  much  rather,  that  twenty  guilty  pcntons 
eBcape  the  punishment  of  death,  than  one  inno- 
cent person  be  condemned  and  suffer  capitally." 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Halo  says : — "  It  is  better 
five  guilty  persons  escape,  than  one  innocent 
person  suflTer."  Lord  Chancellor  Fortescue, 
you  see,  carries  the  matter  further,  and  says, 
**  Indeed,  one  had  rather,  much  rather,  that 
twenty  guilty  persons  should  escape,  than  one 
innocent  person  sufier  capitally.**  Indeed,  this 
rule  is  not  peculiar  to  the  English  law ;  there 
never  was  a  system  of  laws  in  the  world  in 
which  tliis  rule  did  not  prevul.  It  prevailed 
in  the  ancient  Roman  law,  and,  which  is  more 
remarkable,  it  prevails  in  the  modern  Roman 
law.  Even  the  Judges  in  tlie  Courts  of  Inqui- 
sition, who  with  racks,  burnings,  and  scourges 
examine  criminals,— even  there  they  preserve 
it  as  a  maxim,  that  it  is  better  the  guilty  should 
escape  punishment  than  the  innocent  suffer. 
Satius  esse  nocentem  absolvi  quam  insentem 
damnari.  This  is  the  temper  we  ought  to  set 
out  with,  and  the»e  the  rules  we  are  to  be 
govenied  by.  And  I  shall  take  it  for  granted, 
as  a  iirbt  principle,  that  the  eight  prisoners  at 
tlie  bar  hud  l>etter  be  all  acquitted,  though  we 
sliould  admit  them  all  to  be  guilty,  than  that 
any  one  of  them  should,  by  your  verdict,  be 
found  guilty,  being  innocent. 

I  shall  now  consider  the  several  divisions  of 
law,  under  which  the  evidence  will  arrange 
itself. 

The  action  now  before  you  is  homicide ;  that 
is,  the  killing  of  one  man  by  another.  The  law 
calls  it  homicide ;  but  it  is  not  criminal  in  all 
cases  for  one  man  to  slay  another.  Had  the 
prisoners  been  on  the  Plaint  of  Abraham^  and 
slain  an  hundred  Frtnehmen  apiece,  the  Eng- 
lish law  would  have  consider^  it  as  a  com- 
mendable action,  virtuous  and  praiseworthy; 
so  that  every  instance  of  killing  a  man  is  not  a 
crime  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  There  are  many 
other  instances  which  I  cannot  enumerate — an 
oflUcer  that  executes  a  person  under  sentence  of 
death,  &c.  So  that,  gentlemen,  every  instance 
of  one  man*s  killing  another  is  not  a  crime, 
much  less  a  crime  to  be  punished  with  death. 
But  to  descend  to  some  more  particulars. 

The  law  divides  homicide  into  three 
branches :  the  first  is  justifiable,  the  second  ex- 
cusable, and  the  third  felonious.  Felonious 
homicide  is  subdivided  into  two  branches :  the 


first  is  murder,  which  is  killing  with  malice 
aforethought;  the  second  is  manslaogfater, 
which  is  killing  a  man  on  a  sudden  provoeation. 
Here,  gentlemen,  are  four  sorts  of  homicide; 
and  you  are  to  consider  whether  all  the  evi- 
dence amounts  to  the  first,  second,  third,  or 
fourth  of  these  heads.  The  lact  was  the  slay- 
ing five  unhappy  persons  that  ni^ht.  You  are 
to  consider  whether  it  was  justifiable,  excusa- 
ble, or  felonious ;  and  if  felonious,  whether  it 
was  murder  or  manslaughter.  One  of  these 
four  it  must  he.  You  need  not  divide  your 
attention  to  any  more  particidara.  I  shall, 
however,  before  I  come  to  the  evidence,  show 
you  several  authorities,  which  will  assist  you 
and  me  in  contemplating  the  evidence  before  ua. 
I  shall  begin  with  justifiable  homicide.  If 
an  oflUcer,  a  sherilf,  execute  a  man  on  the 
gallows,  draws  and  quarters  him,  as  in  case  of 
high  treason,  and  cuts  off  his  head,  this  is  justi- 
fiable homicide.  It  is  his  duty.  So  alsi>,  gen- 
tlemen, the  law  has  planted  fences  and  bMriers 
around  every  individual ;  it  is  a  castle  round 
every  man^s  person,  as  well  as  his  house.  As 
the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbor  compre- 
hends the  whole  duty  of  man,  so  self-love  and 
social  comprehend  all  the  duUea  we  owe  to 
mankind;  and  the  first  branch  Is  self-love, 
which  is  not  only  our  indisputable  right,  but 
our  clearest  duty.  By  Uie  laws  of  nature,  this 
is  interwoven  in  the  heart  of  every  indi- 
vidual. God  Almighty,  whose  laws  we  cannot 
alter,  has  implanted  it  there,  and  we  can  anni- 
hilate ourselves  as  easily  as  root  out  this  affec- 
tion for  ourselves.  It  is  the  first  and  strongest 
principle  in  our  nature.  Justice  Blackstone 
calls  it  ^*  the  primary  canon  in  tlie  law  of  na- 
ture." That  precept  of  our  holy  religion  which 
conmiands  us  to  love  our  neighlwr  as  our- 
selves, docs  not  command  us  to  love  our  neigh- 
bor bi'ttor  than  ourselves,  or  so  well,  xfo 
Christian  divine  has  given  this  interpretation. 
The  prccq>t  enjoins  that  our  benevolence  to 
our  fellow-men  should  be  as  real  and  sincere  as 
our  afieclions  to  ourselves,  not  that  it  should 
be  as  great  in  degree.  A  man  is  autlioriied, 
therefore,  by  common  sense  and  the  laws  of 
England,  as  well  as  those  of  nature,  to  love 
himself  hotter  than  his  fellow-subject.  If  two 
persons  are  cast  away  at  sea,  and  get  on  a 
plank  (a  case  put  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon!  and 
the  plonk  is  insuflicient  to  hold  them  both,  the 
one  hasn  right  to  push  the  other  off  to  save 
himself.  The  rules  of  the  common  law,  there- 
fore, which  authorize  a  man  to  preserve  his 
own  life  at  the  expense  of  another's,  are  not 
contradicted  by  any  divine  or  moral  law.  We 
talk  of  liberty  and  property,  but  if  we  cut  up 
the  law  of  self-defence,  we  cut  up  the  founda- 
tion of  both ;  and  if  we  give  up  thia,  the  rest  is 
of  very  little  value,  and  therefore  this  principle 
must  bo  strictly  attended  to ;  for  wbataoever 
the  law  pronounces  in  the  case  of  these  eight 
soldiers  will  be  the  law  to  other  persons  vA 
after  ages.  All  the  persons  that  have  slain 
mankind  in  this  counti^,  from  the  beginning  to 
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tlili  daj,  had  better  have  been  acquitted,  than 
thai  a  wrong  rule  and  precedent  ahould  be 
eoUbUahed. 

I  shall  now  read  to  jou  a  few  anthorities  on 
this  aalject  of  self-defence.  Foster^TS,  in  the 
eiae  ai  jnstifiable  self-defence :— *'  The  ii\jured 
party  maj  repel  force  with  force  in  defence  of 
person,  habitation,  or  property,  against  one 
who  manifestlj  intendeth  and  endeavoreth 
with  Tiolence  or  snrprise  to  commit  a  known 
lUonj  upon  either.  In  these  cases  he  is  not 
obliged  to  retreati  but  maj  pursue  his  adver- 
sary till  he  finds  himself  out  of  danger ;  and  if 
in  a  conflict  between  them  he  happeneth  to 
kUl,  soch  kmhig  is  justifiable.*'  Keiling,  128, 
189.  I  must  entreat  you  to  consider  the  words 
<tf  this  authority.  The  i]\jured  person  may 
repel  force  by  force  against  any  who  endea- 
Tors  to  commit  any  kind  of  felony  on  him 
or  his.  Here  the  rule  is,  I  have  a  right  to 
•tand  on  my  own  defence,  if  you  intend  to 
oommit  felony.  If  any  of  the  persons  made  an 
attack  on  these  soldiers,  with  an  intention  to 
rob  them,  if  it  was  but  to  take  their  hats  felo- 
nioudy,  they  had  a  right  to  kill  them  on  the 
qwt,  and  had  no  business  to  retreat  K  a 
robber  meets  me  in  the  street  and  commands 
me  to  surrender  my  parse,  I  have  a  right  to 
kill  him  without  asking  any  questions.  If  a 
person  commits  a  bare  assault  on  me,  this  will 
not  justify  killing ;  but  if  he  assaults  me  in 
Biieh  a  manner  as  to  discover  an  intention  to 
Idll  me,  I  have  a  right  to  destroy  him,  that  I 
may  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  kill  me.  In  the 
ease  you  will  have  to  consider,  I  do  not  know 
there  was  any  attempt  to  steal  from  these  per- 
sons ;  however,  there  were  some  persons  oon- 
oemed  who  would,  probably  enough,  have 
atolen,  if  there  had  been  any  thiuff  to  steial,  and 
many  were  there  who  had  no  such  disposition. 
Bat  this  is  not  the  point  we  aim  at.  The  ques- 
tion is,  are  you  satisfied  the  people  made  the 
attack  in  order  to  kill  the  soldiers  ?  If  you  are 
satisfied  that  the  people,  whoever  they  were, 
made  that  assault  with  a  design  to  kill  or  maim 
the  soldiers,  this  was  such  an  assault  as  will 
Justify  the  soldiers  killing  in  their  own  defence. 
Farther,  it  seems  to  me,  we  may  make  another 
question,  whether  you  are  satisfied  that  their 
real  intention  was  to  kill  or  maim,  or  not  f  If 
any  reasonable  man,  in  the  situation  of  one  of 
these  soldiers,  would  have  had  reason  to  believe 
in  the  time  of  it,  that  the  people  came  with  an 
intention  to  kill  him,  whether  you  have  this 
satisfoction  now  or  not  in  your  own  minds, 
they  were  justifiable,  at  least  excusable,  in 
firing.  Ton  and  I  may  be  suspicious  that  the 
peome  who  made  this  assault  on  the  soldiers, 
aid  It  to  put  them  to  the  fiight,  on  purpose  that 
they  m\ffk\,  go  exulting  about  the  town  after- 
wards in  triumph ;  but  this  will  not  do.  You 
most  place  yourselves  in  the  situation  of 
Wemms  and  Killroy— <x>nsider  yourselves  as 
knowing  that  the  prejudices  of  the  world  about 
yoa  were  against  you — that  the  people  about 
yoa  thon^t  you  come  to  dragoon  tnem  into 


obedience  to  statutes,  instructions,  mandates, 
and  edicts,  which  they  thoroughly  detested — 
that  many  of  these  people  were  thoughtless 
and  inconsiderate,  old  and  young,  sailors  and 
landnnen,  nesroes  and  mulattoMr— that  they, 
the  soldiers,  had  no  friends  about  them,  the 
rest  were  in  opposition  to  them ;  with  all  the 
beUs  ringing  to  call  the  town  together  to  assist 
the  people  in  King  street,  for  they  knew  by 
that  time  that  there  was  no  fire;  the  people 
shouting,  huzzaipg,  and  making  the  mob  whis- 
tle, as  they  call  it,  which,  when  a  boy  makes  it 
in  the  street,  is  no  formioable  thing,  but  when 
made  by  a  multitude,  is  a  most  hideous  shriek, 
almost  as  terrible  as  an  Indian  ycdl4  the  people 
crying.  ^^  Kill  them !  kill  them  I  Knock  them 
over  I "  —  heaving  snowballs,  oyster-shells, 
dubs,  white  birch  sticks,  three  inches  and  a 
half  diameter  ;—<x>nsider  yourselves  in  this 
situation,  and  then  judge  whether  a  reasonable 
man  in  the  soldiers'  situation  would  not  have 
concluded  they  were  going  to  kill  him.  I  be- 
lieve, if  I  was  to  reverse  the  scene,  I  should 
bring  it  home  to  our  own  bosoms.  Suppose 
Colonel  Marshall,  when  he  came  out  of  his  own 
door,  and  saw  these  grenadiers  coming  down, 
with  swords,  &c.,  had  thought  it  proper  to 
have  appointed  a  militorv  watoh ;  suppose  he 
had  assembled  Gray  and  Attucks  that  were 
killed,  or  any  other  person  in  town,  and  ap- 
planted  them  in  that  station  as  a  military 
wateh,  and  there  had  come  from  Murray^s  bar- 
racks thirty  or  forty  soldiers,  with  no  other 
arms  than  snowballs,  cakes  of  ice,  oyster-shells, 
cinders,  and  dubs,  and  attacked  this  military 
wateh  in  this  manner,  what  do  you  suppose 
would  have  been  the  feelings  and  reasonings  <^ 
any  of  our  householders.  I  confess,  I  beueve 
they  would  not  have  borne  ono  linlt*  of  what  the 
witnesses  have  sworn  the  soldiers  bore,  till  they 
had  shot  down  as  many  as  were  necessary  to 
intimidate  and  disperse  the  rest  Because  the 
law  does  not  oblige  us  to  bear  insults  to  the 
danger  of  our  lives,  to  stand  still  with  such  a 
number  of  people  around  us,  throwing  such 
things  at  us,  and  threateninff  our  lives,  until  we 
are  disabled  to  defend  ourselves. 

^*  Where  a  known  felony  is  attempted  upon 
the  person,  be  it  to  rob  or  murder,  here  the 
party  assaulted  may  repel  force  with  force,  and 
even  his  own  servant,  then  attendant  on  bim, 
or  any  other  person  present,  mi^  interpose 
for  preventing  mischief^  and  if  death  ensues, 
the  party  so  mterposing  will  be  justified.  In 
this  case  nature  and  social  duty  co-operate.'* — 
Foster.  274.  Hawkins  P.  0.,  ch^>ter  28,  §  25, 
towards  the  end : — *^  Yet  it  seems  that  a  pri- 
vate perscm,  a  fortiori,  an  officer  of  justice,  who 
happens  unavoidably  to  kiU  another  in  en- 
deavoring to  defend  himself  from  or  suppress 
dangerous  rioters,  may  justify  the  fact,  mas- 
muon  as  he  only  does  his  duty  in  Md  of  the 
public  justice."  Section  24 : — *^  And  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  a  person,  who,  without  provo- 
cation, is  assaulted  by  another,  in  any  place 
whatsoever,  in  such  a  manner  as  plainly  shows 
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an  intent  to  murder  him,  as  bj  diechargring  a 
pistol,  or  pushing  at  him  with  a  drawn  sword, 
&c,  may  not  justify  killing  snch  an  assaUant,  aa 
much  as  if  he  had  attempted  to  rob  him.  For 
is  not  he  who  attempts  to  murder  me  more  in- 
jurious than  he  who  barely  attempts  to  rob 
me  ?  And  ran  it  be  more  justifiable  to  fight 
for  my  goods  than  for  my  life  ?  And  it  is  not 
onl\  highly  agreeable  to  reason  that  a  man  in 
such  circumstances  may  lawfully  kill  another, 
but  it  seems  also  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
general  tenor  of  our  law  books,  which,  speak- 
ing of  homicide  sc  defendo,  suppose  it  done  in 
some  quarrel  or  affray."  "And  so,  perhaps, 
the  killing  of  dangerous  rioters  may  be  justified 
by  any  private  persons,  who  cannot  otherwise 
suppress  them  or  defend  themselves  from  them, 
inasmuch  afl  every  private  person  seems  to  be 
authorized  by  the  law  to  arm  himself  for  the 

Purposes  aforesaid." — Hawkins,  p.  71,  §  14. 
[ere  every  private  person  is  authorized  to  arm 
himself;  and  on  the  strength  of  this  authority, 
I  do  not  deny  the  inhabitants  had  a  right  to 
arm  themselves  at  that  time,  for  their  defence, 
not  for  otfcnce.  That  distinction  is  material, 
and  must  be  attended  to. 

Hawkins,  p.  75,  §  14:  "And  not  only  he 
who  on  an  assault  retreats  to  the  wall,  or  some 
sue  I  strait,  beyond  which  he  can  go  no  fur- 
thet  before  he  kills  the  other,  is  judged  by  the 
law  to  act  ujton  unavoidable  necessity;  but 
also  he  who  being  assaulted  in  such  a  manner 
and  in  snch  a  place,  that  he  cannot  go  back 
without  manifestly  endangering  his  life,  kills 
the  other  without  retreating  at  all."  §16: 
"  And  an  ofiicer  who  kills  one  that  insults  him 
in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  where  a  pri- 
vate persfm,  that  kills  one  who  feloniously  as- 
saults him  in  the  highway,  may  justify  the  fact 
without  ever  giving  back  at  all." 

There  is  no  occasion  for  the  magistrate  to 
read  the  riot  act.  Jn  the  case  before  vou,  I 
suppose  you  will  be  satisfied  when  you  come  to 
examine  the  witnesses  and  compare  it  with  the 
rules  of  the  common  law,  abstracted  from  all 
mutiny-acts  and  articles  of  war,  that  these  sol- 
diers were  in  such  a  situation  that  they  ci>uld 
not  help  themselves.  People  were  coming  from 
Royal  Exchange  Lane,  and  other  parts  of  the 
town,  with  clubs  and  cord-wood  sticks;  the 
soldiers  were  ])Ianted  by  the  wall  of  the  Custom 
House ;  they  could  not  retreat ;  they  were  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  for  there  were  people  be- 
hind them  as  well  as  befot-e  them ;  there  were 
a  numl)er  of  ]ieople  in  Royal  Exchange  Lane ; 
the  soldiers  were  so  near  to  the  Custom  House 
that  they  could  not  retreat^  unless  they  had 
gone  into  the  brick  wall  of  it.  I  shall  show 
yoo  presently  that  all  the  party  concerned  in 
tliis  unlawful  deidgn  were  guilty  of  what  any 
one  of  them  did ;  if  any  body  threw  a  mow- 
bdU,  it  was  the  act  of  .the  whole  party ;  if  any 
with  ft  club  or  threw  a  club,  and  the 
kiUed  anT  body,  the  whole  party 
I  been  gnUty  of  murder  in  law. 
Holti,  In  Mawgrlge*!  ease,  Keyling 


128,  says :  "  Now  it  haa  been  held,  that  if  A  of 
his  malice  prepensed  assaults  6  to  kill  him,  and 
B  draws  his  sword  and  attacks  A,  and  pursnea 
him,  then  A,  for  his  safety,  gives  back  and  re- 
treats to  a  wall,  and  B  still  pursuing  him  with 
his  drawn  sword,  A  in  his  defence  killa  B ;  this 
is  murder  in  A.  For  A  having  malice  against 
B,  and  in  pursuance  thereof  endeavoring  to  kill 
him,  is  answerable  for  all  the  consequences,  of 
which  he  waa  the  original  cause.  It  is  not  rea- 
sonable for  any  man  that  is  dangerously  as- 
saulted, and  when  he  perceives  his  life  in  dan- 
ger from  his  adversary,  but  to  have  liberty  for 
the  security  of  his  own  life,  to  pursue  him  that 
maliciously  assaulted  him ;  for  he  tliat  has 
manifested  that  he  has  malice  against  another, 
is  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  a  dangerous  weapon 
in  his  hand.  And  so  resolved  by  all  the  ju^^;es 
when  they  met  at  Seargeant^s  Inn,  in  prepara- 
tion for  my  Lord  Morley's  trial." 

In  the  case  here  we  will  take  Montgomery,  if 
you  please,  when  he  was  attacked  by  the  stout 
man  with  a  stick,  who  aimed  it  at  his  head, 
with  a  number  of  people  round  him,  crying  out. 
Kill  them !  kill  them  I  Had  he  not  a  right  to 
kill  the  man  ?  If  all  the  party  were  guilty  of 
the  assault  made  by  the  stout  man,  and  all  of 
them  had  discovered  malice  in  their  hearta,  had 
not  Montgomery  a  right,  according  to  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Holt,  to  put  it  out  of  their  power 
to  wreak  their  malice  upon  him  f  I  will  not 
at  present  look  for  any  more  authorities  in  the 
point  of  self-defence ;  you  will  be  able  to  judge 
from  these  how  far  the  law  goes  in  justifying 
or  excusing  any  person  in  defence  of  himself 
or  taking  away  the  life  of  another  who  threat- 
ens him  in  lifo  or  limb.  Tlie  next  point  is  this: 
that  in  case  of  an  unlawful  assembly,  all  and 
every  one  of  the  assembly  is  guilty  of  all  and 
every  unlawful  act  committed  by  any  one  of 
that  assembly  in  prosecution  of  the  unlawful 
design  they  set  out  upon. 

Rules  of  law  should  be  universally  known, 
whatever  efi'ect  they  may  have  on  politics; 
they  are  rules  of  common  law,  the  law  of  the 
land ;  and  it  is  certainly  true,  that  wherever 
there  is  an  unlawful  assembly,  let  it  consist  of 
many  persons  or  a  few,  every  man  in  it  is  guilty 
of  every  unlawful  act  committed  by  any  one  of 
the  whole  party,  be  they  more  or  be  they  less, 
in  pursuance  of  their  unlawful  design.  This  is 
the  policy  of  the  law :  to  discourage  and  pre- 
vent riots,  insurrections,  turbulence,  and  ta- 
mults. 

In  the  continual  vicissitudes  of  human  thinga, 
amidst  the  shocks  of  fortune  and  the  whirls  of 
passion  that  take  place  at  certain  critical  sea- 
sons, even  in  the  mildest  government,  the  peo- 
ple are  liable  to  run  into  riots  and  tumults. 
There  are  Church-quakes  and  State-quakes  in 
the  moral  and  political  world,  as  well  as  earth- 
quakes, storms,  and  tempests  in  the  physicaL 
Thus  much,  however,  must  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
people  and  of  human  nature,  tliat  it  is  a  general, 
if  not  universal  truth,  that  the  aptitude  of  the 
people  to  mutinies,  seditions,  tumiuta,  and  inanr- 
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raotUmi,  ii  in  direct  proportion  to  the  despotism 
of  the  ffovemment  in  governments  oompletelj 
despodo^  L  e.  where  the  will  of  one  man  is  the 
only  law,  this  dispositiim  is  most  prevalent 
In  anatooraoies  next — in  mixed  monarohies,  less 
than  either  of  the  former — in  complete  repub- 
lics the  least  of  all,  and  under  the  same  form  of 
gOFemment  as  in  a  limited  monarchy,  for  ex- 
ample, the  virtoe  and  wisdom  of  the  adminis- 
trations maj  generally  be  measured  by  the 
peace  and  order  that  are  seen  among  the  peo- 
ple. However  this  may  be,  such  is  the  imper- 
fiMdoQ  of  all  things  in  this  world,  that  no  form 
of  goyemment,  and  perhaps  no  virtue  or  wis- 
dom in  the  administration,  can  at  all  times 
aiVKHd  riots  and  disorders  among  the  people. 

Kow,  it  is  from  this  difficulty  that  the  policy 
ai  the  law  has  fhoned  such  strong  discourage- 
ments to  secure  the  people  against  tumults; 
becaaose,  when  they  once  begin,  there  is  danger 
of  their  running  to  such  excesses  as  will  over- 
torn  the  whole  system  of  government.  There 
ia  the  rule  from  the  reverend  sage  of  the  law, 
ao  often  quoted  before. 

1  H.  H.  P.  C.  487 :  ''All  present,  aiding  and 
assisting,  are  equally  principal  with  him  that 
gave  the  stroke,  whereof  the  party  died.  For 
thou^  one  gave  the  stroke,  yet  in  interpreta- 
tk»  of  law,  it  is  the  stroke  of  every  person 
that  waspresent  aiding  and  assisting.^' 

1  H.  H.  P.  C.  440.  **  If  divers  come  with 
one  assent  to  do  mischief  as 'to  kill,  rob  or  beat, 
and  one  doeth  it,  they  are  all  principals  in  the 
felony.  If  many  be  present,  and  one  only  give 
the  stroke  whereof  the  party  dies,  they  are  all 
principal,  if  they  came  for  that  purpose.^* 

Now  if  the  party  at  Dock  Sauare,  came  with 
an  intention  only  to  beat  the  soldiers,  and  began 
the  affray  with  them,  and  any  of  them  had  been 
accidentally  killed,  it  would  have  been  murder, 
because  it  was  an  unlawful  design  they  came 
upon.  If  but  one  does  it,  they  are  all  consid- 
ered in  the  eye  of  the  law  to  be  guilty ;  if  any 
one  ffivee  the  mortal  stroke,  they  are  all  princi- 
pal here,  therefore  there  is  a  reversal  of  the 
scene.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  these  soldiers 
were  there  on  a  lawfhl  design,  and  it  should  be 
proved  any  of  them  shot  without  provocation, 
and  killed  any  body,  he  only  is  answerable  for 
it    First  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown. 

1  H.  H.  P.  C.  444.  ''Although  if  many 
oome  upon  an  unlawful  design,  and  one  of  the 
eompany  kill  one  of  the  adverse  party  in  pur- 
manoe  of  that  design,  all  are  principals ;  yet  if 
BMOj  ba  together  noon  a  lawftd  account,  and 
one  of  the  company  Kill  another  of  an  adverse 
partj,  without  any  particular  abetment  of  the 
rest  to  this  fi^t  of  homicide,  they  are  not  all 
gnilty  that  are  of  the  company,  but  only  those 
that  gave  the  stroke  or  actually  abetted  him  to 
doit^ 

1  H.  H.  P.  C.  445.  ''In  a  case  of  a  riotous 
aasembly  to  rob  or  steal  deer  or  do  any  unlaw- 
ftil  aet  or  violence,  there  the.  offence  of  one  is 
the  offiuioa  <tf  all  the  company.*' 

In  another  place  1  H.  H.  P.  a  489.    ''The 


Lord  Dacre  and  divers  others  went  to  steal  deer 
in  the  park  oi  one  Pelham.  Raydon,  one  of 
the  company,  killed  the  keeper  in  the  park— - 
the  Lord  Dacre  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
being  in  the  other  part  of  the  park.  Yet  it 
was  adjudged  murder  in  them  all,  and  thcnr 
died  for  it  And  he  quotes  Crompton  25,  Dal- 
ton  98,  p.  241.  *'8o  that  in  so  strong  a  case  as 
this,  where  this  nobleman  set  out  to  hunt  deer 
in  the  ground  of  another,  he  waa  in  one  part 
of  the  park  and  his  compiany  in  another  part, 
yet  they  were  all  guilty  cf  murder.'' 

The  next  is  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  1  H. 
H.  P.  C.  440.  "  The  case  of  Drayton  Bassit ; 
divers  persons  doing  an  unlawftd  act,  all  are 
guilty  of  what  is  done  by  one." 

Foster,  853,  854.  *'A  general  resolution 
against  all  opposers,  whether  such  resolution 
appears  upon  evidence  to  have  been  actually  and 
implicitly  entered  into  by  the  confederates,  or 
may  reasonably  be  collected  from  their  num- 
ber, arms  or  behavior,  at  or  before  the  scene 
of  action,  such  resolutions  so  proved  have  al- 
ways been  considered  as  strong  ingredients  in 
cases  of  this  kind.  And  in  cases  of  homicide, 
committed  in  consequence  of  them,  every  per- 
son present,  in  the  sense  of  the  law,  when  the 
homicide  has  been  committed,  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  guilt  of  him  that  gave  the  mortal 
blow." 

Foster.  "The  cases  of  Lord  Dacre,  men- 
tioned by  Hale,  and  of  Pudsey,  reported  by 
Crompton  and  cited  by  Hale,  turned  upon  this 
point.  The  offences  they  respectively  stood 
charged  with,  as  principals,  were  committed 
far  out  of  their  sight  and  hearing,  and  yet  both 
were  held  to  be  present.  It  was  sufficient  that 
at  the  instant  toe  facts  were  committed,  they 
were  of  the  same  party  and  upon  the  same 
pursuit,  and  under  the  same  engagements  and 
expectations  of  mutual  defence  and  support 
with  those  that  did  the  facts." 

Thus  far  I  have  proceeded,  and  I  believe  it 
will  not  be  hereafter  disputed  by  any  body, 
that  this  law  ought  to  be  known  to  every  one 
who  has  any  disposition  to  be  concerned  in 
an  unlawful  assembly,  whatever  mischief  hap- 
pens in  the  prosecution  of  the  design  they  set 
out  upon ;  all  are  answerable  for  it  It  is  ne- 
cessary we  should  consider  the  definitions  of 
some  other  crimes  as  well  as  murder;  some- 
times one  crime  gives  occasion  to  another.  An 
assault  is  sometimes  the  occasion  of  manslaugh- 
ter, sometimes  of  excusable  homicide.  It  ia 
necessary  to  consider  what  is  a  riot  1  Hawk., 
c.  65,  §  2.  I  shall  give  you  the  definition  of  it 
"Wheresoever  more  than  three  persons  use 
force  or  violence,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
any  design  whatever,  all  concerned  are  riot- 
ers." 

Were  there  not  more  than  three  persons  in 
Dock  Square?  Did  they  .not  agree  to  go  to 
King  street,  and  attack  the  main  guard? 
•Where,  then,  is  the  reason  for  hesitation  at 
calling  it  a  riot  ?  If  we  cannot  speak  the  law 
as  it  isj  where  ia  our  liberty?    And  this  ia  law, 
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that  wherever  more  thui  three  persons  are 
gathered  together  to  accomplish  any  thingwith 
force,  it  is  a  riot  1  Hawk.,  c.  66,  §  2.  "Wher- 
ever more  than  three  use  force  and  violence,  all 
who  are  concerned  therein  are  rioters.  But  in 
some  cases  wherein  the  law  authorizes  force, 
it  is  lawful  and  commendable  to  use  it  As  for 
a  sheriff,  2  And.  67  Foph.  121,  or  constable,  8 
H.  7,  10,  6,  or  perhaps  even  for  a  private  per- 
son, Poph.  121,  Moore  656,  to  assemble  a  com- 
petent number  of  people,  in  order  with  force  to 
oppose  rebels  or  enemies  or  rioters,  and  after- 
wards with  such  force  actually  to  suppress 
them.*' 

I  do  not  mean  to  apply  the  word  rebel  on 
this  occasion ;  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
ever  there  was  one  in  Boston,  at  least  among 
the  natives  of  the  country ;  but  rioters  are  in 
the  same  situation,  as  far  as  my  argument  is 
concerned,  and  proper  officers  may  suppress  ri- 
oters, and  so  may  even  private  persons. 

If  we  strip  ourselves  free  from  all  military 
laws,  mutiny  acts,  articles  of  war  and  soldiers* 
oaths,  and  consider  these  prisoners  as  neigh- 
bors ;  if  any  of  their  neighbors  were  attacked 
in  King  street,  they  had  a  right  to  collect  to- 
gether to  suppress  this  riot  and  combination. 
If  any  number  of  persons  meet  together  at  a 
fair  or  market,  and  happen  to  faU  together  by 
the  ears,  they  are  not  guilty  of  a  riot,  but  of  a 
sudden  affray.  Here  is  another  paragraph 
which  I  must  read  to  you.  1  Hawkins,  c.  65, 
§  8.  "  If  a  number  of  persons  being  met  to- 
getiier  at  a  fair  or  market,  .or  on  any  other 
lawful  or  innocent  occasion,  happen  on  a  sud- 
den quarrel,  to  fall  together  by  the  ears,  they 
are  not  guilty  of  a  riot,  but  of  a  sudden  affray 
only,  of  which  none  are  guilty  but  tliose  who 
actually  engage  in  it,"  &c.  End  of  the  §. 
It  would  bo  endless,  as  well  as  superfluous,  to 
examine  whether  every  particular  person  en- 
gaged in  a  riot,  were  in  truth  one  of  the  first 
assembly  or  actually  had  a  previous  knowledge 
of  the  design  thereof.  I  have  endeavored  to 
produce  the  best  authorities,  and  to  give  you 
the  rules  of  law  in  their  words,  for  I  desire  not 
to  advance  any  thing  of  my  own.  I  choose  to 
lay  down  the  rules  of  law  from  authorities 
which  cannot  be  disputed.  Another  point  is 
this,  whether  and  how  far  a  private  person 
may  aid  another  in  distress?  Suppose  a  press- 
gang  should  come  on  shore  in  this  town  and  as- 
sault any  sailor  or  householder  in  King  street, 
in  order  to  carry  them  on  board  one  of  his 
M^jesty^s  ships,  and  impress  him  without  any 
warrant  as  a  seaman  in  his  Mijesty's  service : 
how  far  do  you  suppose  the  inhabitants  would 
think  themselves  warranted  by  law  to  inter- 
pose against  that  lawless  press-gang?  I  airree 
that  such  a  press-gang  would  be  as  unlawfm  an 
assembly  as  that  was  in  King  street  If  they 
were  to  press  an  inljabitant  and  carry  him  off 
_  fcr  a  sailor^  wonld  not  the  inhabitants  think 
M||HHlTes  wairanted  by  law  to  interpose  in 
^^^K^of  their  fellow-oitiien?  Now,  gentle- 
^^      ^t  Hm  nldlen  had  no  right  to  interpose 


in  the  relief  of  the  sentry,  the  inhabltuiti 
would  have  no  right  to  interpoee  with  resaid 
to  the  citizen,  for  whatever  is  law  for  a  sc^er 
is  law  for  a  sailor  and  for  a  dtiaen.  They  ail 
stand  upon  an  equal  fooUng  in  this  respect  I 
believe  we  shall  not  have  it  diqmted  that  it 
would  be  lawfbl  to  go  into  Kii^  street  and 
help  an  honest  man  there  against  the  press- 
master.  We  have  many  instances  in  the  Dooka 
which  authorixe  it,  which  I  sludl  ptodoce  to 
you  presently. 

Now,  suppose  you  shonld  have  a  Jealous  in 
your  minds  that  the  people  who  made  this 
attack  upon  the  sentry  had  nothing  in  their  in- 
tention more  than  to  take  him  <^  his  posty  and 
that  was  threatened  by  some.  Suppose  thcj 
intended  to  go  a  little  fhrther,  ana  tar  and 
feather  him,  or  to  ride  him  (as  the  phrase  is  in 
Hudibras),  he  would  have  had  a  good  ri^t  to 
have  stood  upon  his  defence— the  defence  d 
his  liberty ;  and  if  he  could  not  preserve  that 
without  Uie  hazard  to  his  own  life,  he  woold 
be  warranted  in  depriving  those  oi  life  who 
were  endeavoring  to  deprive  him  of  his.  That 
is  a  point  I  would  not  give  up  for  my  right 
hand — nay,  for  my  life. 

Well,  I  say,  if  the  people  did  this,  or  if  this 
was  only  their  intention,  surely  the  ofHcers  and 
soldiers  had  a  right  to  go  to  his  relief;  and 
therefore  they  set  out  upon  a  lawfbl  errand. 
They  were,  therefore,  a  lawful  assembly,  if  we 
only  consider  them  as  private  subjects  and 
fellow -citizens,  without  regard  to  Mutiny  Acts^ 
Articles  of  War,  or  Soldiers^  Oaths.  A  private 
person,  or  any  number  of  private  persons,  have 
a  right  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  their  feUow* 
subject  in  distress  or  danger  of  his  life,  when 
assaulted  and  in  danger  from  a  few  or  a  multi* 
tude.  Keyl.  186: — ^*If  a  man  perceives  an- 
other by  force  to  be  injuriously  treated,  pressed 
and  restrained  of  his  liberty,  though  the  person 
abused  doth  not  complain  or  coll  for  aid  or  as- 
sistance, and  others,  out  of  compassion,  sh^ 
come  to  his  rescue,  and  kill  any  of  those  that 
shall  so  restrain  him,  that  is  manslaughter.** 
Keyl. : — *^  A  and  others,  without  any  war- 
rant, impress  B  to  serve  the  king  at  sea.  B 
quietly  submitted,  and  went  off  with  the  press- 
master.  Hugett  and  the  others  pursued  them, 
and  required  a  sight  of  their  warrant ;  but  th<^ 
showing  a  piece  of  paper  that  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient warrant,  thereupon  Hugett  with  the 
others  drew  their  swords,  and  the  pressmasters 
theirs,  and  so  there  was  a  combat,  and  those 
who  endeavored  to  rescue  the  pressed  man 
killed  one  of  the  pretended  pressmasters.  This 
was  but  manslaughter ;  for  when  the  liberty  of 
one  subject  is  invaded,  it  affects  all  the  rest 
It  is  a  provocation  to  all  people,  as  being  of  ill 
example  and  pernicious  consequences.** 

2.  Lord  Raymond,  ISOl.  The  Queen  vemit 
Tooley  et  alios.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  says, 
8d : — *^  The  prisoner  (t.  e.  Tooley^  in  this  case 
had  sufficient  provocation ;  for  if  one  be  im- 
prisoned upon  an  unlawful  authority,  it  is  a 
sufficient  provocation  to  all  people  oat  of 
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MMioo ;  and  where  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
ui  in^idedf  it  is  a  provocatiou  to  all  the  sab- 
ieotsof  Esigland,  4o. ;  and  sore  a  man  ooffht  to 
be  concerned  for  liCa^na  Charta  and  the  laws ; 
asad  if  anjr  one,  agunst  the  law,  imprisons  a 
man,  he  is  an  offender  against  Magna  Charta." 

I  am  not  insensible  of  Sir  Michael  Foster^s 
observations  on  these  cases,  but  apprehend 
they  do  not  invalidate  the  authority  of  them  as 
fiur  as  I  now  apply  them  to  the  purposes  of  my 
alignment.  If  a  stranger,  a  mere  fellow-sub- 
Jeet^  may  interpose  to  defend  the  liberty,  he 
may,  too^  defend  the  life  of  another  IndividoaL 
But,  according  to  the  evidence,  some  impru- 
dent peonle,  before  the  sentry,  proposed  to  take 
him  off  his  post ;  others  thrc^ned  his  life ; 
and  intelligence  of  this  was  carried  to  the 
main-guard  before  any  of  the  prisoners  turned 
out.  They  were  then  ordered  out  to  relieve 
the  sentry ;  and  any  of  our  fellow-citizens 
ma^t  lawfully  have  ffone  upon  the  same 
errand.  They  were,  uerefore,  a  lawful  a&- 
aembly. 

J  have  but  one  point  of  law  more  to  consider, 
and  that  is  this : — In  the  case  before  you  I  do 
not  pretend  to  prove  that  every  one  of  the  un- 
happy persons  slain  were  concerned  in  the  riot. 
The  authorities  read  to  you  just  now,  say  it 
would  be  endless  to  prove  whether  every  per- 
son that  was  present  and  in  a  riot  was  con- 
oemed  in  planning  the  first  enterprise  or  not. 
Nay,  I  believe  it  but  justice  to  say  some  were 
perfectly  innocent  of  the  occasion.  I  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  one  of  them  was  Mr. 
Maverick.  He  was  a  very  worthy  young  man, 
as  he  has  been  represented  to  me,  and  had  no 
ooncem  in  the  rioters*  proceedings  of  that 
night ;  and  I  believe  the  same  may  be  said  in 
lavor  of  one  more  at  least,  Mr.  Caldwell,  who 
was  slain;  and,  therefore,  many  people  may 
think,  that  as  he  and  perhaps  another  was 
innocent,  therefore  innocent  blood  having  been 
thed,  that  must  be  expiated  by  the  death  of 
somebody  or  other.  I  take  notice  of  this,  be- 
cause one  gentleman  nominated  by  the  sheriff 
for  a  juryman  upon  this  trial,  because  he  hod 
said  he  believed  Captain  Preston  was  innocent, 
bat  innocent  blood  had  been  shed,  and  there- 
fore somebody  ought  to  be  hanged  for  it,  which 
he  thought  was  indirectly  giving  his  opinion  in 
thb  cause.  I  am  afraid  many  other  persons 
have  formed  such  an  opinion.  I  do  not  take  it 
to  be  a  rule,  that  where  innocent  blood 
ia  shed,  the  person  must  die.  In  the  in- 
stance of  the  Frenchmen  on  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham, they  were  innocent,  fighting  for  their 
king  and  country;  their  blood  is  as  innocent 
as  any.  There  nuiv  be  multitudes  killed,  when 
innocent  blood  is  shed  on  all  sides ;  so  that  it 
is  not  an  invariable  rule.  I  will  put  a  cose,  in 
which,  I  dare  say,  aU  will  agree  with  me. 
Here  are  two  persons,  the  fiather  and  the  son, 
go  out  a  hunting.  They  take  different  roads. 
The  father  hears  a  rushing  among  the  bushes, 
takes  it  to  be  game,  fires,  and  Kills  his  son, 
through  a  mistake.     Here  is  innocent  blood  I 
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shed,  but  yet  nobody  will  say  the  father  ought 
to  die  for  it  So  that  the  general  rule  of  kw 
is,  that  whenever  one  person  has  a  right  to  do 
an  act  and  that  act,  by  any  accident,  takes  away 
the  life  of  another,  U  is  excusable.  It  bears 
the  some  regard  to  the  innocent  as  to  the 
guilty.  If  two  men  are  together,  and  attack 
me,  and  I  have  a  risht  to  kill  them,  I  strike  at 
them,  and  by  mistake  strike  a  third,  and  kill 
him,  OS  I  had  a  right  to  kUl  the  firsts  my  killing 
the  other  will  be  excusable,  as  it  happened  by 
accident.  If  I,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  aim  a 
blow  at  the  person  who  has  assaulted  me,  aiming 
at  him,  I  kUl  another  person,  it  is  but  man- 
slaughter. Foster.  261,  §  8:— ''If  an  action 
unlawful  in  itself  be  done  deliberately,  and 
with  intention  of  mischief  or  great  bodily 
harm  to  particulars,  or  of  mischief  indiscrimi- 
nately, fall  it  where  it  may,  and  death  ensues, 
against  or  beside  the  original  intention  of  the 
party,  it  will  be  murder.  But  if  such  mis- 
chievous intention  doth  not  appear,  which  is 
matter  of  fact,  and  to  be  collected  from  circum- 
stances, and  the  act  was  done  heedlessly  and 
inconsiderately,  it  will  be  manslaughter,  not 
accidental  death ;  because  the  act  upon  which 
death  ensued  was  unlawful." 

Supposing,  in  this  cose,  the  mulatto  man  was 
the  person  who  made  the  Assault ;  suppose  he 
was  concerned  in  the  unlawful  assembly,  and  this 
party  of  soldiers  endeavoring  to  defend  them- 
selves against  him,  happen^  to  kill  another 
Eerson,  who  was  innocent — ^though  the  soldiers 
ad  no  reason,  that  we  know  of^  to  think  any 
person  there,  at  least  of  that  number  who  were 
crowding  about  them,  innocent;  they  might, 
naturally  enough,  presume  all  to  be  guilty  of 
the  riot  and  assault,  and  to  come  with  the  same 
design ; — ^I  say,  if  on  firing  on  those  who  were 
guilty,  they  accidentally  kiUed  an  innocent  per- 
son, it  was  not  their  fault  They  were  obliged 
to  defend  themselves  against  those  who  were 
pressing  upon  them.  They  are  not  answerable 
for  it  with  their  lives;  for  on  supposition  it 
was  justifiable  or  excusable  to  kill  Attucks,  or 
any  other  person,  it  will  be  equally  lustifiable 
or  excusable,  if  in  firing  at  him  they  killed  an- 
other, who  was  innocent ;  or  if  the  provocation 
was  such  as  to  mitigate  the  guut  to  man- 
slaughter, it  wiU  equally  mitigate  the  guilt,  if 
they  killed  an  innocent  man  undesignedly,  in 
aiming  at  him  who  gave  the  provocation, 
according  to  Judge  Foster, — and,  as  this  point 
is  of  such  consequence,  I  must  produce  some 
more  authorities  for  it, — 1  Hawkins,  84 : — 
*'  Also,  if  a  third  person  accidentally  happen  to 
be  killed  by  one  engaged  in  a  combat  with 
another,  upon  a  sudden  quarrel,  it  seems  that 
he  who  killed  him  is  guilty  of  manslaughter 
only,"  &C.  H.  H.  P.  C,  442,  to  the  same 
point ;  and  1  H.  H.  P.  C,  484,  and  4  Black,  27. 
I  shall  now  consider  one  question  more,  and 
that  is  concerning  provocation.*     "We  have 

•  The  dlstincUoD  between  murder  and  mimlanghter  Ia 
more  eaallj  oonfoimded  than  manj  other  dUUncttont  of  Uw 
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hitherto  been  considering  self-defence  and  how 
far  persons  may  go  in  defending  themselves 
against  aggressors,  even  by  taking  away  their 
lives,  and  now  proceed  to  consider  such  provo- 
cations as  tlic  law  allows  to  mitigate  or  ex- 
tenuate the  guilt  of  killing,  where  H  is  not  Jus- 
tifiable or  excusable.  An  assault  and  battery 
committed  upon  a  man  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  endanger  his  life,  is  such  a  provocation  as 
the  law  allows  to  reduce  killing  down  to  the 
crime  of  manslaughter.  Now  the  law  has  been 
made  on  more  considerations  than  we  are  capa- 
ble of  making  at  present;  the  law  considers  a 
man  as  capable  of  bearing  any  thing  and  every 
thing  but  blows.  I  may  reproach  a  man  as 
much  as  I  please ;  I  may  call  him  a  thief,  rob- 
ber, traitor,  scoundrel,  coward,  lobster,  bloody 
bock,  &c.,  and  if  he  kills  me  it  will  be  murder, 
if  nothing  else  but  words  precede ;  but  if  from 
giving  him  snob  kind  of  language  I  proceed  to 
take  him  by  the  nose,  or  fillip  him  on  the  fore-' 
head,  that  is  an  assault ;  that  is  a  blow.  The 
law  will  not  oblige  a  man  to  stand  still  and  bear 
it ;  there  is  the  distinction.  Hands  ofif;  touch 
me  not!  As  soon  as  yon  touch  me,  if  I  run 
you  through  the  heart  it  is  but  manslaughter. 
The  utility  of  this  distinction,  the  more  you 
think  of  it,  the  m^re  yon  will  be  satisfied  with 
it.    It  is  an  assault  whenever  a  blow  is  struck, 

relative  to  homicide.  And  many  persons  among  as  seem  to 
think  ttiat  ihv  punl:»hment  of  death  ought  to  be  inflicted  up- 
on all  voluntary  killing  one  private  man  by  another,  whether 
done  suddenly  or  dtrliberately,  coolly  or  in  anger.  These 
reci'ived  notions  may  have  originated  partly  firom  a  false 
construction  of  the  general  precept  to  Koab, — ''Whoso 
f  heddeth  man's  blood,  by  num  shall  his  blood  be  shed."  .  .  . 
But  may  not  some  of  these  mistaken  notions  have  been  de- 
rived fhMii  law  books?  We  find  the  distinction  between 
murder  and  manslaughter  sometimes  attributed  to  the  pecu- 
liar benignity  of  the  Engli&h  law,  and  it  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented that  the  particular  C&ct  which  the  law  of  Kngland 
calls  manslaughter  and  indulges  with  clergy,  la  punished 
with  death  in  all  other  laws.— Vide  Observations  on  the 
Statutes,  page  54. 

By  the  law  of  Scotland,  there  Is  no  tnch  thing  as  man- 
slautrhter,  nor  by  the  civil  law ;  and  therefbre  a  criminal  in- 
dicted for  miinlor,  under  the  statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
where  the  JudKes  proceed  by  the  rules  of  the  dvU  law,  must 
either  be  found  guilty  of  the  murder,  or  be  acquitted.  .  .  . 
And  In  another  place,  Obnervatlona  on  the  Btatutes,  428, 
note  (Z).  I  have  before  ob#enred,  that  by  the  dvil  law,  as 
well  as  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  there  la  no  inch  offence  as 
what  is  with  us  termed  manslaughter.  Sir  Michael  Foster, 
Jt^  If  taking  general  verdicts  of  acquittal.  In  plain  cases  of 
death,  per  infortunium,  Ac.,  deserreth  tha  bmm  of  a  devla- 
Uon,  it  Is  fitr  short  of  what  is  constantly  pnctlaed  at  an  Ad- 
miralty ses!4ons  under  29  II.  8.  with  re^srd  to  offenoea  not 
ouaied  of  clergy  by  particular  statutes,  which,  had  they  been 
eonunltted  at  land,  would  have  bees  Intitled  to  cUigy.  .  .  . 
b  thaae  eases  the  Jaiy  Is  constantly  directed  to  aeqalt  the 
yrigODer;  because  tho  marine  law  doth  Dot  allow  of  dergy 
U  My  e*Mi  ftiMl  therelhrt  in  aa  iDdietmeat  for  Bolder  ob 
lh«  higk  MOik  if  the  fe«t  cornea  ont  vpoo  orldtiMO  to  bo  no 
^^jMN  thu  BMNlanihtor,  mppealBf  It  to  boTO  boon  com- 
MB|MMlM<tt»nfcMwti€oaatMtlyeqBlttod.   ILord 


let  it  be  ever  so  i^ht,  and  sometimes  even 
without  a  blow.  The  law  considers  mm  as 
frail  and  passionate.  When  his  passions  are 
touched,  he  will  be  thrown  off  his  gnaid,  and 
therefore  the  law  makes  allowances  for  this 
frailty — considers  him  as  in  a  fit  of  passion,  not 
having  the  possession  of  his  intellectnal  facul- 
ties, and  therefore  does  not  oblige  him  to  meas- 
ure out  his  blows  with  a  yard-stick,  or  weigh 
them  in  a  scale.  Let  him  kill  with  a  swottd, 
gun  or  hedge  stake,  it  is  not  murder,  bat  only 
manslaughter.  Keyling^s  Report,  185.  Begiui 
rernu  Mawgrige.  '*  Rules  supported  bj  an- 
thority  and  general  consent,  showing  what  are 
always  allowed  to  be  sufficient  provocations. 
First,  if  one  man  upon  any  words  shall  make 
an  assault  upon  another,  either  by  palling  hSm 
by  the  nose  or  filliping  him  on  the  forehead, 
and  he  that  is  so  assaulted  shall  draw  his  swora 
and  inmiediately  run  the  other  Uirough,  that  is 
but  manslaughter,  for  the  peace  is  broken  by 
the  person  killed,  and  with  an  indignity  to  him 
that  received  the  assault.  Besides,  he  that  was 
so  affronted,  might  reasonably  apprehend  that 
he  that  treated  him  in  that  manner  might  have 
some  further  design  upon  him."  So  that  here  is 
the  boundary,  when  a  man  is  assaulted  and 
kills  in  consequence  of  that  assault,  it  is  bat 
manslaughter.    I  will  Just  read  as  I  go  along 

appears,  that  though  the  law  of  England  la  ao  flur  poeuUariy 
IkTorable  (I  use  the  word  peculiarly,  because  I  know  of  bo 
other  law  that  makes  such  a  distinction  between  murder  and 
manslaughter)  aa  to  permit  the  excess  of  anger  and 
(which  the  man  ought  to  keep  under  and  gorem)  is 
Instanoea  to  extenuate  the  greatest  of  private  ii^arleai  aa  tho 
taking  away  a  man*s  liib  is;  yet,  in  these  cases,  it  oraat  bo 
such  a  pasrion  as  for  the  time  dcprires  him  of  his  reaaoolBg 
lisculties. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  any  inquiry,  how  ikr  the  Admiralty 
Sessions  in  England,  or  a  special  Court  of  Admiralty  la 
America  ought  to  proceed  by  the  rules  of  cItII  law,  thoo^ 
it  is  a  question  of  immense  importance  to  AmerlcBBs;  bat 
must  beg  leave  to  observe  that,  though  the  dlstinctlosi  bo- 
tween  murder  and  noanslaoghter  is  not  found  in  words  la  tho 
civil  law,  yet  the  dlatinction  between  homidde,  with  delib- 
eration and  without  deliberation,  and  on  a  sadden  ]noToea- 
tion,  is  well  known  In  that  law ;  and  tho  former  la  paolshed 
with  death,  the  latter  with  some  Inferior  corporal  panlsh- 
ment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Judgesi 

Indeed,  the  dvil  law  Is  more  fitvorable  and  indnlgoat  to 
sudden  anger  and  resentment  than  the  oommon  law,aBd 
allows  many  things  to  be  a  provocation  sufflcient  to  ozompt 
the  person  killing  from  the  p«na  ordinaria,  which  la  death, 
which  the  common  law  considers  as  a  slight  provocatloB,  or 
none  at  alL 

Cod.  Lib.  9.  Tit  IS.  note  4ft.  Oail,  page  808.  Kanata, 
p.  49.    Par.  4.    BistLTT. 

It  should  seem  ttm  these  anthorltlea,  that  the  lealty  sad 
indulgence  of  the  laws  of  England,  is  not  nnaatard,  oxtn- 
ordlnary,  or  peculiar,  and  instead  of  being  ankaowa  la  tho 
civil  law,  that  it  la  carried  much  Ihrther  in  many  roapccts 
thaa  In  the  common  law.  And  indeed  it  seems  that  tho  like 
iadalgeaco  was  permitted  In  the  Jewish  law,  thoogk  It  has 
been  io  oAea  represented  as  pecallar  to  tho  EagHah  law, 
that  naay  persona  scorn  to  think  It  nnwamatablo  and  taa^ 
lag  to  laovo  the  goilt  of  Uood  opoa  the  laad. 
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the  definition  of  an  assaolt.  1  Hawkins,  chap. 
62,  §  1.  ^*  An  assault  is  an  attempt  or  offer, 
with  force  or  violence,  to  do  a  corporal  hurt 
to  another,  as  by  striking  at  him  witn  or  with- 
out a  weapon,  or  presenting  a  g^n  at  him  at 
soch  a  Stance  to  which  the  gun  will  carry,  or 
pointing  a  pitchfork  at  him,  or  by  any  other 
such  like  act  done  in  an  angry,  threatening 
manner,  &c ;  but  no  words  can  amount  to  an 
assault''  Here  is  the  definition  of  an  assault, 
which  is  a  sufficient  provocation  to  soften  kill- 
ing down  to  manslaughter.  1  Hawkins,  chap. 
81,  i  86.  **  Neither  can  he  be  thought  guilty 
of  a  greater  crime  than  manslaughter,  who, 
finding  a  man  in  bed  with  his  wife,  or  being 
aetoidly  struck  by  him,  or  pulled  by  the  nose 
or  filliped  upon  the  foreheao,  immediately  kills 
him,  or  in  tne  defence  of  his  person  from  an 
imlawful  arrest,  or  in  the  defence  of  hb  house 
from  those  who,  claiming  a  title  to  it,  attempt 
forcibly  to  enter  it,  and  to  that  purpose  shoot  at 
it,''  &0.  Every  snowball,  oyster-shell,  cake  of 
ice  or  bit  of  cinder,  that  was  thrown  that  night 
at  the  sentinel,  was  an  assault  upon  him ;  every 
one  that  was  thrown  at  the  party  of  soldiers, 
was  an  assault  upon  them,  whether  it  hit  any 
0f  them  or  not.  I  am  guilty  of  an  assault  if  I 
present  a  gun  at  any  person ;  whether  I  shoot  at 
him  or  not,  it  is  an  assault,  and  if  I  insult  him 
in  that  manner  and  he  shoots  me,  it  is  but 
manslaughter.  Foster,  295,  6.  ^^To  what  I 
have  offered  with  regard  to  sudden  rencounters, 
let  me  add,  that  the  blood  already  too  much 
heated,  kindlelh  afresh  at  every  pass  or  blow. 
And  in  the  tumult  of  the  passions,  in  which 
mere  instinct  self-preservation  has  no  inconsid- 
erable share,  the  voice  of  reason  is  not  heard ; 
and  therefore  the  law,  in  condescension  to  the 
infirmities  of  flesh  and  blood,  doth  extenuate 
the  offence."  Insolent,  scurrilous  or  slanderous 
language,  when  it  precedes  an  assault,  aggra- 
▼atea  it.  Foster,  816.  ''We  all  know  that 
words  of  reproach,  how  grating  and  offensive 
soever,  are  in  the  eye  of  the  law  no  provoca- 
tion in  the  case  of  voluntary  homicide;  and  yet 
every  man  who  hath  considered  the  human 
frune,  or  but  attended  to  the  workings  of  his 
own  heart,  knoweth  that  affronts  of  that  kind 
pierce  deeper  and  stimulate  in  the  veins  more 
effectually  than  a  slight  injury  done  to  a  third 
"penoUj  though  under  color  of  justice,  possibly 
can."  I  prGMiuce  this  to  show  the  assault  in 
this  case  was  aggravated  by  the  scurrilous  lan- 
guage which  preceded  it.  Such  words  of  re- 
proach stimulate  in  the  veins  and  exasperate 
the  mind,  and  no  doubt  if  an  assault  ana  bat- 
tery fucceeds  them,  killing  under  such  provo- 
cation is  softened  to  mandaughter,  but  killing 
withont  BU<^  provocation  makes  it  murder. 

On  the  next  day,  Mr.  Adams  continued : 

I  yesterday  afternoon  produced  from  the  best 
anthoritiee  those  rules  of  law  which  must  gov- 
ern all  cases  of  homicide,  particularly  that 
which  is  now  before  you ;  it  now  remains  to 
eonalder  the  evidence,  and  see  whether  any 


thing  has  occurred  that  may  be  compared  to 
the  rules  read  to  you ;  and  I  will  not  trouble 
myself  nor  you  with  labored  endeavors  to  be 
methodicaL  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  some 
few  observations  on  the  testimonies  of  the  wit* 
nesses,  such  as  will  place  the  facts  in  a  true 
point  of  light,  with  as  much  brevity  as  possi- 
ble ;  but  I  suppose  it  would  take  me  four  nours 
to  read  to  yon  (if  I  did  nothing  else  but  read) 
the  minut€«  of  evidence  that  I  have  taken  in 
this  triaL  In  the  first  place,  the  gentleman 
who  opened  this  cause  has  stated  to  you  with 
candor  and  precision  the  evidence  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  persons. 

The  witnesses  are  confident  that  they  know 
the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  and  that  they  were 
present  that  night,  and  of  the  party.  How- 
ever, it  is  apparent  ihat  witnesses  are  liable  to 
make  mistakes,  by  a  single  example  before  you. 
Mr.  Bass,  who  is  a  very  honest  man,  and  of 
good  character,  swears  positively  that  the  tall 
man,  Warren,  stood  on  the  right  that  night, 
and  was  the  first  that  fired ;  ana  I  am  sure  you 
are  satisfied  by  this  time  by  many  circum- 
stances that  he  is  totally  mistaken  in  this  mat- 
ter. This  you  will  consider  at  your  leisure. 
The  witnesses  in  general  did  not  know  Uie 
faces  of  these  persons  before ;  very  few  of  them 
knew  the  names  of  them .  before ;  they  only 
took  notice  of  the  faces  that  night.  How  much 
certainty  there  is  in  this  evidence,  I  leave  you 
to  determine. 

There  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  any  thing 
very  material  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Aston, 
except  to  the  identity  of  McCauley,  and  he  is 
the  only  witness  to  that  If  you  can  be  satis- 
fied in  your  own  minds,  without  a  doubt,  that 
ho  knew  McCauley  so  well  as  to  be  sure,  you 
will  believe  he  was  there. 

The  next  witness  is  Bridgham ;  he  says  he 
saw  the  tall  man,  Warren,  but  saw  another 
man  belonging  to  the  same  regiment,  soon  af- 
ter, so  like  him,  as  to  make  him  doubt  whether 
it  was  Warren  or  not ;  he  thinks  he  saw  the 
Corporal,  but  is  not  certain.  He  says  he  was 
at  the  comer  of  the  Custom  House.  This  you 
will  take  notice  of.  Other  witnesses  swear  he 
was  the  remotest  man  of  all  from  him  who  fired 
first,  and  there  are  other  evidences  who  swear 
the  left  man  did  not  fire  at  all.  If  Wemms  did 
not  discharge  his  gun  at  all,  he  could  not  kill 
any  of  the  persons,  therefore  he  must  be  ac- 
quitted on  the  fact  of  killing ;  for  an  intention 
to  kill  is  not  murder  or  manslaughter,  if  not 
carried  into  execution.  The  witness  saw  num- 
bers of  things  thrown,  and  he  saw  plainly 
sticks  strike  the  guns.  About  a  dozen  persona 
with  sticks,  gave  three  cheers  and  surrounded 
the  party,  and  struck  the  guns  with  their  sticks 
several  blows.  This  is  a  witness  for  the  Crown, 
and  his  testimony  is  of  great  weight  for  the 
prisoners ;  he  gives  his  testimony  very  sensibly 
and  impartially.  He  swears  positively,  that 
he  not  only  saw  ice  or  snow  thrown,  but  saw 
the  guns  struck  sevend  times.  If  you  believe 
this  witness,  of  whose  credibility  you  are  wholly 
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the  JndgeSi  as  jon  are  of  everj  other;  if  jou 
do  not  heiieve  him,  there  are  manj  others  who 
swear  to  circnmstances  in  favor  of  the  prisoners. 
It  should  seem  impossible  jon  should  disbelieve 
so  great  a  number,  and  of  Crown  witnesses, 
too,  who  swear  to  such  varietx  of  circumstances 
that  fall  in  with  one  another  so  naturally  to 
form  our  defence.  This  witness  swears  posi- 
tively there  were  a  dozen  of  persons  with 
clubs,  surrounded  the  partj.  Twelve  sailors 
with  clubs  were  bj  much  an  overmatch  to  eight 
soldiers,  chained  there  by  the  order  and  com- 
mand of  their  officer,  to  stand  in  defence  of 
the  sentrj.  Not  only  so,  but  under  an  oath  to 
stand  there,  L  e.  to  obey  the  lawful  command 
of  their  officer,  as  much,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
as  you  are  under  oath  to  determine  this  cause 
by  law  and  evidence.  Clubs  they  had  not,  and 
they  could  not  defend  themselves  with  their 
bayonets  against  so  many  people.  It  was  in 
the  power  of  the  sailors  to  kill  one  half  or  the 
whole  of  the  party,  if  they  had  been  so  dis- 
posed. What  had  the  soldiers  to  expect,  when 
twelve  persons,  armed  with  clubs,  (sailors  too, 
between  whom  and  soldiers  there  is  such  an 
antipathy  that  they  fight  as  naturally,  when 
they  meet,  as  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,) 
were  daring  enough,  even  at  the  time  when 
they  were  loading  their  guns,  to  come  up  with 
their  clubs  and  smite  on  their  guns.  What  had 
eight  soldiers  to  expect  from  such  a  set  of  peo- 
ple ?  Would  it  have  been  a  prudent  resolution 
in  them,  or  in  any  body  in  their  situation,  to 
have  stood  still  and  see  if  the  sailors  would 
knock  their  brains  out  or  not?  Had  they  not 
all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  think,  that  as 
tliey  had  done  so  much,  they  would  proceed 
further?  Their  clubs  wore  as  capable  of  killing 
as  a  boll.  A  hedge  stake  is  known  in  the  law 
books  as  a  weapon  of  death  as  much  as  a  sword, 
bayonet  or  musket.  He  says  the  soldiers  were 
loading  their  guns,  when  the  twelve  surround- 
ed them.  The  people  went  up  to  them  within 
the  length  of  their  guns,  and  before  the  firing. 
Besides  all  this,  he  swears  they  were  called 
cowardly  rascals,  and  dared  to  fire.  He  says 
these  people  were  all  dressed  like  sailors,  and 
I  believe  that  by  and  by  you  will  find  evidence 
enough  to  satisfy  you  these  were  some  of  the 
persons  that  came  out  of  Dock  Square,  after 
making  the  attack  on  Murray's  barracks,  and 
who  had  been  arming  themselves  with  sticks 
from  the  butchers*  stalls  and  cord  wood  piles, 
and  marched  up  round  Cornhill  under  the 
command  of  Attucks.  All  the  bells  in  town 
were  ringing ;  the  rattling  of  the  blows  upon 
the  guns  he  heard,  and  swears  it  was  violent. 
This  corroborates  the  testimony  of  James  Bai- 
ley, which  will  be  considered  presently.  Borne 
witaesses  swear  a  dnb  struck  a  soldier^s  gun ; 
Bailey  swears  a  man  struck  a  soldier  and  knock- 
ed him  down,  before  he  fired ;  *4he  last  man 
flred  levelled  at  a  lad,  and  moved  his  gun 
lad  rm.**  Ton  wiU  oonsider  that  an  in- 
to Un  is  not  murder.  If  a  man  lays 
waj«f  another,  and  with  an  exr 


press  intention  that  he  should  take  it  up  and 
die  of  it,  it  is  not  murder.  Suppose  that  soldier 
had  malice  in  his  heart,  and  was  determined  to 
murder  that  boy  if  he  could;  yet  the  evidence 
clears  him  of  killing  the  boy.  I  say,  admit 
he  had  malice  in  his  heart,  yet  it  is  pliun  he 
did  not  kill  him,  or  any  body  else,  and  if  you 
believe  one  part  of  the  evidence,  you  must  be- 
lieve the  other,  and  if  he  had  malice,  that  mal- 
ice was  ineffectual.  I  do  not  recollect  any  evi- 
dence that  ascertains  who  it  was  that  rtood  the 
last  man  but  one  upon  tlie  left  Admitting  he 
discovered  a  temper  ever  so  wicked,  cruel  and 
malicious,  you  are  to  consider  his  Hi  temper  is 
not  imputable  to  another.  No  other  had  any  in- 
tention of  this  deliberate  kind ;  the  whole  trana- 
action  was  sudden.  There  was  but  a  very  short 
space  of  time  between  the  first  gun  and  the  last 
When  the  first  gun  was  fired,  the  people  fell  in 
upon  the  soldiers  and  laid  on  with  tneir  weapons 
with  more  violence,  and  this  served  to  increase 
the  provocation,  and  raised  such  a  violent  spirit 
of  revenge  in  tne  soldiers  as  the  law  takes  no- 
tice of,  and  makes  some  allowance  for,  and  in 
that  fit  of  fury  and  madness  I  suppose  he  aimed 
at  the  boy. 

The  next  witness  is  Dodge.  He  says  there 
were  fifty  people  near  the  soldiers  pushing  at 
them.  Now  the  witness  before  says  there  were 
twelve  sailors  with  clubs;  but  now  here  are 
fifty  more  aiding  and  abetting  of  them,  ready 
to  relievo  them  in  case  of  need.  Now  what 
could  the  people  expect  ?  It  was  their  business 
to  have  taken  themselves  out  of  the  way.  Some 
prudent  people  by  the  Town  House  told  them 
not  to  meddle  with  the  guard ;  but  vou  hear 
nothing  of  this  from  these  fifty  people.  No; 
instead  of  that,  they  were  huzzaing  and  whist- 
ling, cryiuff — dnmn  you,  fire !  why  don^t  you 
fire  ?  So  that  they  were  actually  assisting  these 
twelve  sailors  that  made  the  attack.  He  saya 
the  soldiers  were  pushing  at  the  people  to  keep 
them  off;  ice  and  snow  were  thrown,  and  *^  I 
heard  ice  rattle  on  their  guns."  There  were 
some  clubs  thrown  from  a  considerable  distance 
across  the  street.  Tliis  witness  swears  he  saw 
snowballs  thrown  close  before  the  party,  and 
he  took  them  to  be  thrown  on  purpose.  He 
saw  oyster-shells  likewise  thrown.  Mr.  I..anff- 
ford,  the  watchman,  is  more  particular  in  his 
testimony,  and  deserves  a  very  particular  con- 
sideration, because  it  is  intended  by  the  counsel 
for  the  Crown  that  his  testimony  shall  distin- 
guish Killroy  from  the  rest  of  the  prisoners, 
and  exempt  him  from  those  ]i1eas  of  justifica- 
tion, excuse  or  extenuation,  which  we  rely  upon 
for  the  whole  party ;  because  he  had  previous 
malice,  and  they  would  from  hence  conclude  he 
aimed  at  a  particular  person.  Ypu  will  con- 
sider all  tlie  evidence  with  regard  to  that  by 
itself. 

Hemmin^'ay,  the  sheriff  *s  coachman,  swears 
he  know  Killroy,  and  that  he  heard  him  say  he 
would  never  miss  an  opportunity  of  firinp  upon 
the  inhabitants.  This  is  to  prove  that  Killroy 
had  preconceived  malice  in  his  hearty  not^  in- 
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deed,  against  the  unhappy  persons  who  were 
killed,  but  asainst  the  inhaoitants  in  general 
—that  he  had  the  spirit,  not  onlj  of  a  Turk  or 
an  Arab,  but  of  the  deviL  But  admitting  that 
this  testimoQj  is  literally  true,  and  that  he  had 
aU  the  malice  thev  would  wish  to  prove,  yet,  if 
1m  was  assaulted  that  night,  and  his  life  in 
danger,  he  had  a  right  to  defend  himself,  as 
well  as  another  man.  If  he  had  malice  before, 
it  does  not  take  away  from  him  the  right  of  de- 
fending himself  against  any  unjust  aggressor. 
But  it  IS  not  at  all  improbable  that  there  was 
some  mbunderstanding  about  these  loose  ex- 
pressions. Perhaps  the  man  had  no  thoughts 
of  what  his  words  might  import.  Many  a  man 
in  his  cups  or  in  anger,  which  is  a  short  fit  of 
madness,  hath  uttered  the  rashest  expressions, 
who  had  no  such  savage  disposition  in  general. 
So  that  there  is  but  little  weight  in  expressions 
uttered  at  a  kitchen  fire,  before  a  maid  and  a 
eoachman,  where  he  might  think  himself  at 
liberty  to  talk  as  much  like  a  bally,  a  fool,  and 
a  madman  as  he  pleased,  and  that  no  evil 
would  oome  of  it.  Strictly  speaking,  he  might 
mean  no  more  than  this :  that  he  would  not 
miBS  an  opportunity  of  firing  on  the  inhabitants 
if  he  was  attacked  by  tliem  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  justify  it  Soldiers  have  sometimes 
avoided  opportunities  of  firing,  when  they 
would  have  been  justified  if  they  hod  fired.  I 
would  recommend  to  them  to  be  tender,  by  all 
means — nay,  let  them  be  cautious,  at  their 
periL  But  still  what  he  said  amounts  in  strict- 
ness to  no  more  than  this : — ^^  If  the  inhabitants 
make  an  attack  on  me,  I  will  not  bear  from 
them  what  I  have  done  already ;  ^^  or  *^  I  will 
bear  no  more  than  what  I  am  obliged  by  law 
to  bear.*'  No  doubt  it  was  under  the  fret  of 
his  spirits,  the  indignation,  mortification,  grief, 
and  shame,  that  he  had  suffered  a  defeat  at  the 
Bope- walks.  It  was  just  after  an  account  of  an 
aflray  was  published  here,  betwixt  the  soldiers 
and  inhabitants  at  New  York.  There  was,  a 
little. before  the  5tli  of  March,  much  noise  in 
this  town,  and  a  pompous  account  in  the  news- 
papers of  a  victory  obtained  by  the  inhabitants 
there  over  the  soldiers,  which,  doubtless,  ex- 
cited the  resentment  of  the  soldiers  here,  as 
well  as  exultations  amon^  soine  sorts  of  the 
inhabitants.  And  the  ringing  of  the  bells  here 
was,  probably,  copied  m)m  New  York — a 
wretched  example,  in  this  and  in  two  other  in- 
stances, at  least.  The  defeat  of  the  soldiers  at 
the  Rope-walks  was  about  that  time,  too ;  and 
if  he  aid  after  that  use  such  expressions,  it 
ought  not  to  weigh  too  much  in  this  case.  It 
can  scarcely  amount  to  proof  that  he  harbored 
any  settled  malice  against  the  people  in  general. 
Other  witnesses  ore  introduced,  to  show  that 
KiUroy  had,  besides  his  general  ill-will  against 
every  body,  particular  malice  against  Mr.  Gray, 
whom  he  killed,  as  Longford  swears. 

€knne  of  the  witnesses  have  sworn  that  Gray 
was  active  in  the  battle  at  the  Rope-walks,  and 
that  Killlroy  was  once  there ;  from  whence  the 
oounsel  for  the  Crown  would  infer  that  Kill- 


roy,  in  King  street^  on  the  5th  of  March,  in  the 
nighty  knew  Gray,  whom  he  had  seen  at  the 
Rope-walks  before,  and  took  that  opportunity 
to  gratify  his  preconceived  malice.  But  if  this 
is  fdl  true,  it  wUl  not  take  away  from  him  his 
justification,  excuse,  or  extenuation,  if  he  had 
any.  The  rule  of  Uie  law  is,  if  there  has  been 
malice  between  two,  and  at  a  distant  time  after- 
wards they  meet,  and  one  of  them  assaults  the 
other^s  life,  or  only  assaults  him,  and  he  kills  in 
consequence  of  it,  the  law  presumes  the  killing 
was  in  self-defence,  or  upon  the  provocation, 
not  on  account  of  the  antecedent  malice.  Ii( 
therefore,  the  assault  upon  Killroy  was  so  violent 
as  to  endanger  his  life,  he  had  as  good  a  right 
to  defend  hunself^  as  much  as  if  he  never  had 
before  conceived  any  malice  against  the  people 
in  general,  or  Mr.  Gray  in  parocular.  If  the  as- 
samt  upon  him  was  such  as  to  amount  only  to 
a  provocation,  not  to  a  justification,  his  crime 
will  be  manslaughter  omy.  However,  it  does 
not  appear  that  ne  knew  Mr.  Gray ;  none  of 
the  witnesses  pretend  to  say  that  he  knew  him, 
or  that  he  ever  saw  him.  It  is  true  they  were 
both  at  the  Rope-walks  at  one  time,  but  there 
were  so  many  combatants  on  each  side,  tliat  it 
is  not  even  probable  that  Killroy  should  know 
them  all ;  and  no  witness  says  there  was  any 
rencontre  there  between  them  two.  Indeed,  to 
return  to  Mr.  Lan^ord's  testimony,  he  says  he 
did  not  perceive  Killroy  to  aim  at  Gray  more 
than  at  him,  but  he  says  expressly  he  did  not 
aim  at  Gray.  Langford  says,  **Gray  had  no 
stick ;  was  standing  with  his  arms  folded  up.^ 
This  witness  is,  however,  most  probably  mis- 
taken in  this  matter,  and  confounds  one  time 
with  another — a  mistake  which  has  been  mode 
by  many  witnesses  in  this  case,  and  considering 
the  confusion  and  terror  of  the  scene,  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at. 

Witnesses  have  sworn  to  the  condition  <^ 
Killroy^s  bayonet — that  it  was  blbody  the  morn- 
ing after  the  5th  of  March.  The  blood  they  saw, 
if  any,  might  be  occasioned  by  a  wound  given 
by  some  of  the  bayonets  in  the  afiTray — possibly 
in  Mr.  Fosdick^s  arm — or  it  might  happen  in  the 
manner  mentioned  by  my  broUier  before.  One 
bayonet,  at  least,  was  struck  ofi^  and  it  might 
fall  where  the  blood  of  some  person  slain  after- 
wards flowed.  It  would  be  doing  violence  to 
every  rule  of  law  and  evidence,  as  well  as  to 
common  sense  and  the  feelings  of  humanity,  to 
infer  from  the  blood  on  the  bayonet,  that  it  had 
been  stabbed  into  the  brains  of  Mr.  Gray,  after 
he  was  dead,  and  that  by  Killroy  himself^  who 
had  killed  him. 

Young  Mr.  Davis  swears  that  he  saw  Gray 
that  evening,  a  little  before  the  firing ;  that  he 
had  a  stick  under  his  arm,  and  said  he  would 
go  to  the  riot  **  I  am  glad  of  it  (that  is,  liiat 
were  was  a  rumpus),  I  will  go  and  have  a  slap 
at  Uiem,  if  I  lose  my  life."  And  when  he  was 
upon  the  spot,  some  witnesses  swear  he  did  not 
act  that  peaceable,  inoffensive  part  which  Lang- 
ford  thinks  he  did.  They  swear  they  thought 
him  ill  liquor;    that  he  ran  about^  dappmg 
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several  people  on  the  sbouldera,  saying.  *'  Don^t 
ran  awaj — ^they  dare  not  fire  I"  Langford 
goes  on : — "  I  saw  twenty  or  five  and  twenty 
boys  about  the  sentinel,  and  I  spoke  to  him, 
and  bid  him  not  be  afraid."  How  came 
the  watchman  Langford  to  tell  him  not  to 
be  afraid  ?  Does  not  this  circumstance  prove 
that  he  thought  there  was  danger,  or,  at  least 
that  the  sentinel,  in  fact,  was  terrified,  and  did 
think  himself  in  danger  ?  Langford  goes  on : 
— "I  saw  about  twenty  or  five  and  twenty 
boys — ^that  is,  young  shavers."  We  have  been 
entertained  with  a  great  variety  of  phrases,  to 
avoid  calling  this  sort  of  people  a  mob.  Some 
call  them  shavers,  some  caU  them  geniuses. 
The  plain  English  is,  gentlemen,  most  probably, 
a  motley  rabble  of  i»aucy  boys,  negroes  and 
mulattoes,  Iiish  Teagues,  and  outlandish  jack- 
tars.  And  why  we  should  scruple  to  call  such 
a  set  of  people  a  mob  I  cannot  conceive,  unless 
the  name  is  too  respectable  for  them.  The  sun 
is  not  about  to  stand  still  or  go  out,  nor  the 
rivers  to  dry  up,  because  there  was  a  mob  in 
Boston,  on  the  5th  of  March,  that  attacked  a 
party  of  soldiers.  Such  things  are  not  new  in 
the  world,  nor  in  the  British  dominions,  though 
they  are  coniparatively  rarities  and  novelties  in 
this  town.  Carr,  a  native  of  Ireland,  had  often 
been  concerned  in  such  attacks;  and  indeed, 
from  tlie  nature  of  things,  soldiers  quartered  in 
a  populous  town  will  always  occasion  two  mobs, 
where  they  prevent  one.  They  are  wretched 
conservators  of  the  peace. 

Langford  '^  heard  the  rattling  against  the 
guns,  but  saw  nothipg  thrown."  This  rattling 
must  have  been  very  remarkable,  as  so  many 
witnesses  heard  it,  who  were  not  in  a  situation 
to  see  what  caused  it.  Those  things  which  hit 
the  guns  made  a  noise ;  those  which  hit  the 
soldiers'  persons  did  not.  But  when  so  many 
things  were  thrown,  and  so  many  hit  their 
guns,  to  suppose  that  none  struck  their  persons 
is  incredible.  Langford  goes  on :  "  Gray  struck 
me  on  the  shoulder,  and  asked  me.  What  is  to 
pay  ?  I  answered,  I  don^t  know,  but  I  believe 
something  will  come  of  it  by  and  by."  Whence 
could  this  apprehension  of  mischief  arise,  if 
Langford  did  not  think  the  assault,  tlie  squab- 
ble, the  affray,  was  such  as  would  provoke  the 
soldiers  to  tire?  *^A  bayonet  went  through 
my  great  coat  and  jacket"  Yet  the  soldier  did 
not  step  out  of  his  place.  This  looks  as  if 
Langford  was  nearer  to  the  party  than  became 
a  watchman. 

Forty  or  fifty  people  around  the  soldiers,  and 
more  coming  from  Quaker  lane  as  well  as  the 
other  lanes.  The  soldiers  heard  all  the  bells 
ringing,  and  saw  people  coming  from  every 
point  of  the  compass  to  Uie  assistance  of  those 
who  were  insulting,  assaulting,  beating,  and 
abasing  of  them,  w  hat  had  they  to  expect  but 
deatmction,  if  thev  had  not  thos  early  taken 
Bwasares  to  defend  themselves? 

^^BrtWer  aaw  KiUroy ,  dse^  aaw Dr.  Yoanff,  &o. 

^HBb  Mid  the  people  had  better  go  home."    It 
^|M  OTetuimt  adviee.    Happy  for  some  of 


them  had  they  followed  it ;  but  it  seems  all  ad- 
vice was  lost  on  these  persons.  They  woidd 
hearken  to  none  that  was  given  them  in  Dock 
Square,  Royal  Exchange  lane,  or  King  street 
They  were  bent  on  making  this  assault  and  on 
their  own  destruction. 

The  next  witness  that  knows  anv.  thing  was 
James  Bailey.  He  saw  Carrol,  Montgomery, 
and  White;  he  saw  some  around  the  sentry, 
heaving  pieces  of  ice  large  and  hard  enough  to 
hurt  any  man — as  big  as  your  fist  One  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  sentinel  was  attacked  or 
not  If  you  want  evidence  of  an  attack  apon 
him,  there  is  enough  of  it  Here  is  a  witness, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  town — surely  no  friend  to 
the  soldiers,  for  he  was  engaged  against  them 
at  the  rope-walk.  He  says  he  saw  twenty  or 
thirty  around  the  sentry,  pelting  with  cakes  of 
ice  as  big  as  one^s  fist  Certaimy,  cakes  of  ice 
of  this  size  may  kill  a  man,  if  they  happen  to 
hit  some  part  of  the  head.  So  that  here  was 
an  attack  upon  the  sentinel,  the  consequence  of 
which  he  had  reason  to  dread,  and  it  was  pru- 
dent in  him  to  call  for  the  main  guard.  He 
retreated  as  far  as  he  could.  He  attempted  to 
get  into  the  Custom  House,  but  could  not 
Then  he  called  to  the  guard,  and  he  had  a  good 
right  to  call  for  their  assistance.  "  He  did  not 
know,  he  told  the  witness,  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, but  he  was  afraid  there  would  be  misduef 
by  and  by ;"  and  well  he  might,  with  so  many 
shavers  and  geniuses  around  him,  capable  oi 
throwinff  such  dangerous  things.  Buley 
swears  Montgomery  fired  the  first  gun,  and 
that  he  stood  at  the  right,  ^^  the  next  man  to 
me;  I  stood  behind  him,"  &c.  This  witness 
certainly  is  not  preiudiced  in  favor  of  the  sol- 
diers. He  swears  he  saw  a  man  come  up  to 
Montgomery  with  a  club  and  knock  him  down 
before  he  fired,  and  tliat  he  not  only  fell  himself 
but  his  gun  fiew  out  of  his  hand,  and  as  soon  as 
he  rose  he  took  it  up  and  fired.  If  he  was 
knocked  down  on  his  station,  had  he  not  reason 
to  think  his  life  in  danger  ?  or  did  it  not  raise 
his  passions  and  put  him  off  his  guard,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  any  more  than  manslaughter  ? 

When  Uie  multitude  was  shouting  and  hn>* 
zaing,  and  threatening  life,  the  bells  all  ringing; 
the  mob  whistling,  screaming,  and  rending  like 
an  Indian  yell,  Uie  people  from  all  quarters 
throwing  every  species  of  rubbish  they  could 
pick  up  in  the  streets,  and  some  who  were 
quite  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  throwing 
dubs  at  the  whole  party,  Montgomery  in  par- 
ticular, smote  with  a  club  and  knocked  down, 
and  as  soon  as  he  could  rise  and  take  up  his 
firelock,  another  club  from  afar  struck  his  breast 
or  shoulder,  what  could  he  do  ?  Do  you  expect 
he  should  behave  like  a  stoic  philosopher,  lost 
in  apathy?  Patient  as  Epictetus  while  his 
master  was  breaking  his  legs  with  a  cudgel? 
It  is  impossible  you  should  find  him  guilty  of 
murder.  You  must  suppose  him  divested  of  all 
human  ^>as8ions,  if  you  aonH  think  him,  at  the 
least  provoked,  thrown  off  his  guard,  and  into 
the  niror  brevis  by  such  treatment  as  thia. 
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Bttlej  **8aw  the  mulatto,  seyen  or  eight 
ndniites  before  the  firing,  at  the  head  of  twenty 
or  thirtj  sailors  in  Oonmill,  and  he  had  a  large 
oord-wood  stick."  So  that  this  Attacks,  by 
this  testimony  of  Bailej,  compared  with  that 
of  Andrew  and  some  others,  i^pears  to  have 
nndertaken  to  be  the  hero  of  the  night,  and  to 
lead  this  army  with  banners.  To  form  them  in 
the  first  place  in  Dock  Square,  and  march  them 
up  to  King  street  with  their  dubs.  They 
pasted  throuffh  the  main  street  up  to  the  main 
guard  in  order  to  make  the  attack.  If  this 
was  not  an  unlawftd  assembly,  there  never  was 
one  in  the  world.  Attucks,  with  his  myrmi- 
dcnia,  comes  around  Jaokson^s  comer  and  down 
to  the  party  by  the  sentry-box.  When  the 
soldiers  puobed  the  people  of^  this  man,  with 
bis  party,  cried,  Do  not  be  afraid  of  them; 
they  dare  not  fire;  kill  them  I  kill  them  I 
knock  them  over  I  And  he  tried  to  knock 
their  brains  out  It  is  plain,  the  soldiers  did 
not  leave  their  station,  but  cried  to  the  people. 
Stand  offi  Now,  to  have  this  reinforcement 
omning  down,  under  the  command  of  a  stout 
mulatto  fellow,  whose  very  looks  was  enough 
to  terrify  any  person,  what  had  not  the  soldiers 
then  to  fear?  He  had  hardiness  enough  to  fall 
in  upon  them,  and  with  one  hand  took  hold  of 
a  bayonet,  and  with  the  other  knocked  the 
man  down.  This  was  the  behavior  of  Attucks, 
to  whose  mad  behavior,  in  all  probability,  the 
dreadful  camace  of  that  night  is  chiefly  to  be 
aseribed.  And  it  is  in  this  manner  this  town 
has  been  often  treated.  A  Garr  from  Ireland, 
and  an  Attucks  from  Framingham,  happening 
to  be  hero,  shall  sally  out  upon  their  thought- 
less enterprises  at  the  head  of  such  a  rabble  of 
negroes,  &c.,  as  they  can  collect  together,  and 
then  there  are  not  wanting  persons  to  ascribe 
all  their  doings  to  the  {^^  people  of  the 
town. 

Mr.  Adams  proceeded  to  a  minute  considera- 
Mon  of  every  witness  produced  on  the  Crown 
ride,  and  endeavored  to  show,  from  the  evi- 
dence on  that  side,  which  could  not  be  contest- 
ed by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  that  the  assault 
upon  the  party  was  sufScienUy  dangerous  to 
justify  the  prisoners;  at  least,  that  it  was  suffi- 
ciently provoking  to  reduce  to  manslaughter 
the  crime,  even  of  the  two  who  were  supposed 
to  be  proved  to  have  killed.    He  then  proceed- 


ed to  consider  the  testimonies  of  the  witnesses 
for  the  prisoners,  and  concluded : 

I  will  enlarge  no  more  on  the  evidence,  but 
submit  it  to  you.  Facts  are  stubborn  things, 
and  whatever  may  be  our  wishes,  our  inclina- 
tions, or  the  dictates  of  our  passions,  they  can- 
not alter  the  state  of  facts  and  evidence ;  nor 
is  the  law  less  stable  than  the  fact  If  an  as- 
sault was  made  to  endanger  their  lives,  the  law 
is  clear :  they  had  a  right  to  kill  in  tiieir  own 
defence.  If  it  was  not  so  severe  as  to  endanger 
their  lives,  yet  if  they  were  assaulted  at  all, 
struck  and  abused  by  blows  of  any  sort — by 
snowballs,  oyster-shells,  cinders,  clubs,  or  sticks 
of  any  kind — ^this  was  a  provocation  for  which 
the  law  reduces  the  offence  of  killing  down  to 
manslaughter,  in  consideration  of  those  passions 
in  our  nature  which  cannot  be  eradicated.  To 
your  candor  and  justice  I  submit  tlie  prisoners 
and  their  cause. 

The  law  in  all  vicissitudes  of  government, 
fluctuations  of  the  passions,  or  flights  of  enthu- 
siasm, will  preserve  a  steady,  undeviating 
course;  it  will  not  bend  to  the  uncertain  wishes, 
imaginations,  and  wanton  tempers  of  men.  To 
use  the  words  of  a  great  and  worthy  man,  a 
patriot  and  a  hero,  an  enlightened  friend  of 
mankind,  and  a  martyr  to  liberty — I  mean  Al- 
gernon Sidney,  who,  from  his  earliest  infancy, 
sought  a  tranauil  retirement  under  the  shadow 
of  the  tree  of  liberty,  with  his  tongue,  his  pen, 
and  his  sword.  "  The  law  (says  he)  no  passion 
can  disturb.  Tis  void  of  desire  and  fear,  lust 
and  anger.  'Tis  mens  sme  affectu;  written 
reason ;  retaining  some  measure  of  the  divine 
perfection.  It  does  not  enjoin  that  which 
pleases  a  weak,  frail  man,  but  without  any  re- 
gard to  persons,  commands  that  which  is  good 
and  punishes  evil  in  all,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
high  or  low.  Tis  deaf,  inexorable,  inflexible.'* 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  inexorable  to  the  criea 
and  lamentations  of  the  prisoners ;  on  the  other, 
it  is  deaf,  deaf  as  an  adder,  to  the  clamors  of 
the  populace.* 

*  After  Hr.  Adams  had  eondaded,  tho  cause  was  finished 
hj  Bobert  Treat  Paine,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  **  In  his 
argument,  he  endeavored  to  settle  the  principal  ihcta,  bj 
eomparing  the  OTidence,  ss  well  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  ss 
of  the  prisoners ;  and  also  to  show  that  the  manj  andeniablo 
rules  of  Uw  which  had  been  prodaced,  did  not  apply  to  the 
eaose  at  bar,"*  Jkc.  Ko  report  of  Mr.  Palne*s  speech  was 
taken  at  the  time  of  the  trial.— ilTote  append^  to  Mr, 
Adarn^  Speech, 
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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 


This  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Adams, 
before  both  Houses  of  Congress,  on  assuming 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1797 :— 

When  it  was  first  perceived,  in  early  times, 
that  no  middle  course  for  America  remained, 
between  unlimited  submission  to  a  foreign 
legislature  and  a  total  independence  of  its 
claims,  men  of  reflection  were  less  apprehensive 
of  dagger  from  the  formidable  power  of  fleets 
and  armies  they  must  determine  to  resist,  than 
from  those  contests  and  dissensions  which 
would  certainly  arise  concerning  the  forms  of 
government  to  be  instituted  over  the  whole, 
and  over  the  parts,  of  this  extensive  country. 
Relying,  however,  on  the  purity  of  their  inten- 
tions, the  Justice  of  their  cause,  and  the  in- 
tegrity and  intelligence  of  the  people,  under  an 
overruling  Providence,  which  had  so  signally 
protected  this  country  from  the  first ;  the  rep- 
resentatives of  this  nation,  then  consisting  of 
little  more  than  half  its  present  numbers,  not 
only  broke  to  pieces  the  chains  which  were 
forging,  and  the  rod  of  iron  that  was  lifted  up, 
but  frankly  cut  asunder  the  ties  which  had 
bound  them,  and  launched  into  an  ocean  of 
uncertainty. 

The  zeal  and  ardor  of  the  people  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  supplying  the  place  of  gov- 
ernment, commanded  a  degree  of  order,  suffi- 
cient, at  least,  for  the  temporary  preservation 
of  society.  The  confederation,  which  was  early 
felt  to  be  necessary,  was  prepared  from  the 
models  of  the  Batavian  and  Helvetic  confedera- 
cies, the  only  examples  which  remain,  with 
any  detail  and  precision,  in  history,  and  cer- 
tainly tlie  only  ones  which  the  people  at  large 
had  ever  considered.  But,  reflecting  on  the 
striking  difference,  in  so  many  particulars,  be- 
tween this  country  and  those,  whore  a  courier 
may  go  from  the  seat  of  government  to  tlie 
frontier  in  a  single  day,  it  was  then  certainly 
foreseen  by  some,  who  assisted  in  Congress  at 
the  formation  of  it,  that  it  could  not  be 
durable. 

Negligence  of  its  regulations,  inattention  to 
its  recommendations,  if  not  disobedience  to  its 
authority,  not  only  in  individuals,  but  in  States, 
soon  appeared  with  their  melancholy  consequen- 
ces.    iJniversal  languor,  pealousies,  rivalries  of 
States,  decline  of  navigation  and  commerce,  dis- 
couragement of  necessary  manufactures,  univer- 
sal U&  in  the  value  of  lands  and  their  produce, 
contempt  of  public  and  private  faith,  loss  of 
oonsideration  and  credit  with  foreign  nations ; 
and,  at  length,  in  discontents,  animosities,  com- 
^Jtofltlona,  partial   conventions,  and  insurreo- 
^■■^tiireaiening  some  great  national  calamity. 
^^^^ftia  dangerons  erisiB,  the  people  of  Ame- 
■M  not  Abaodoned  by  tfieir  usual  good 


sense,  presence  of  mind,  resolution,  orintegii^. 
Measures  were  pursued  to  concert  a  plan  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice^ 
ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  ,the  blessings  of  liberty.  The  pnUio 
disquisitions,  discussions,  and  deliberatioDa  b- 
sued  in  the  present  happy  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment 

Employed  in  the  service  of  my  country 
abroad  during  the  whole  course  of  these  trans- 
actions, I  frst  saw  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  a  foreign  country.  Irritated 
by  no  literary  altercation,  animated  by  no 
public  debate,  heated  by  no  party  animosity,  I 
read  it  with  great  satisfaction,  as  the  result  ci 
goo<f  heads,  prompted  by  good  hearts ;  as  an 
experiment  better  adapted  to  the  genius,  cba- 
ractcr,  situation,  and  relations  of  this  nation 
and  country  than  any  which  had  ever  been 
proposed  or  suggested.  In  its  general  princi- 
ples and  great  (^utlines,  it  was  conformable  to 
such  a  system  of  government  as  I  had  ever 
most  esteemed ;  and  in  some  States,  my  own 
native  State  in  particular,  had  contributed  to 
establish.  Claiming  a  right  of  suffrage  in 
common  with  my  feUow-citizens  in  the  adop- 
tion or  rejection  of  a  constitution,  which  was 
to  rule  me  and  my  posterity,  as  well  as  them 
and  theirs,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  express  my 
approbation  of  it  on  all  occasions,  in  public  and 
in  private.  It  was  not  then  nor  has  been  since 
any  objection  to  it,  in  my  mind,  that  the  £xeon- 
tive  and  Senate  were  not  more  pennonent.  Nor 
have  I  entertained  a  thought  of  promoting  any 
alteration  in  it,  but  such  as  tlie  people  uiem- 
selves,  in  the  course  of  their  experience,  should 
see  and  feel  to  be  necessary  or  expedient,  and 
by  their  representatives  in  Congress  and  the 
State  Legislatures,  according  to  the  constitution 
itself,  adopt  and  ordain« 

Returning  to  the  bosom  of  my  country,  after 
a  painful  separation  from  it  for  ten  years,  I  had 
the  honor  to  be  elected  to  a  station  under  the 
new  order  of  things ;  and  I  have  repeatedly 
laid  myself  under  tiie  most  serious  obligatiooa 
to  support  the  constitution.  The  operation  of 
it  has  equalled  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  its  friends ;  and  from  an  habitual  attention 
to  it,  satisfaction  in  its  administration,  and  de- 
light in  its  effects  upon  the  peace,  order,  proe- 
perity,  and  happiness  of  the  nation,  I  have  ac- 
quired an  habitual  attachment  to  it,  and 
veneration  for  it. 

What  other  form  of  government,  indeed,  can 
so  well  deserve  our  esteem  and  love  ? 

There  may  be  little  solidity  in  an  ancient 
idea  that  congregations  of  men  into  cities  and 
nations  are  the  most  pleasing  objects  in  the 
sight  of  superior  intelligences ;  but  this  is  verj 
certain,  that  to  a  benevolent  human  mind  thera 
can  be  no  spectacle  presented  by  any  nation 
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more  pleasing,  more  noUe,  mi^estic,  or  angnst) 
than  an  assembly  like  that  which  has  so  often 
been  seen  in  this  and  the  other  chamber  of 
Congress— of  a  government  in  which  the  exe- 
cutive anthority,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  legislatore,  are  exercised  by 
dtbena,  seled^  at  regular  periods  by  their 
nei^boTB,  to  make  and  execnte  laws  for  the 
general  good.  Can  any  thing  essential,  any 
thing  more  than  mere  ornament  and  decoration, 
be  added  to  this  by  robes  or  diamonds  9  Can 
anthority  be  more  amiable  or  respectable, 
when  it  descends  from  accidents  or  institations 
established  Iq  remote  antiquity,  than  when  it 
^»rings  fresh  from  the  hearts  and  judgments  of 
an  honest  and  enlightened  people  9  For  it  is 
the  pec^e  only  that  are  represented ;  it  is  their 
Mnrer  and  miyesty  that  is  reflected,  and  only 
for  their  good,  in  every  legitimate  government, 
mider  whatever  form  it  may  appear.  The 
existence  of  such  a  government  as  ours  for  any 
leDgth  of  time,  is  a  full  proof  of  a  general  dis- 
seimnation  of  knowledge  and  virtue  throughout 
the  whole  body  of  the  people.  And  what  ob- 
jeet  of  consideration,  more  pleasing  than  this, 
can  be  presented  to  the  human  mind  ?  If  na- 
taonal  pride  is  ever  Justifiable  or  excusable,  it  is 
when  it  springs,  not  from  power  or  riches, 
grandeur  or  glory,  but  from  conviction  of  na- 
tional innocence,  information,  and  benevolence. 

In  the  midst  of  these  pleasing  ideas,  we 
shonld  be  unfaithful  to  ourselves  if  we  should 
ever  lose  sight  of  the  danger  to  our  liberties — 
if  any  thing  partial  or  extraneous  should  infect 
the  purity  of  our  free,  fair,  virtuous,  and  inde- 
penaent  elections.  If  an  election  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  minority  of  a  single  vote,  and  that 
can  be  procur^  by  a  party  through  artifice  or 
cormption,  the  government  may  be  the  choice 
of  a  purty,  for  its  own  ends,  not  of  the  nation 
for  the  national  good.  If  that  solitary  suffrage 
can  be  obtained  by  foreign  nations,  by  flattery 
or  menaces,  by  fraud  or  violence,  by  terror, 
intrigue,  or  venality,  the  government  may  not 
be  me  choice  of  the  American  people,  but  of 
foreign  nations.  It  may  be  foreign  nations 
who  govern  us,  and  not  we,  the  people,  who 
flovem  ourselves ;  and  candid  men  will  ac- 
knowledge that,  in  such  cases,  choice  would 
have  little  advantage  to  boast  of  over  lot  or 
ohanoe. 

Such  is  the  amiable  and  interesting  system  of 
government  (and  such  are  some  of  the  abuses 
to  fdiich  it  may  be  exposed)  which  the  people 
of  America  have  exhibited  to  the  admiration 
and  anxiety  of  the  wise  and  virtuous  of  all  na- 
tkmfl  for  eight  years,  under  the  administration 
of  a  citixen,  who,  by  a  long  course  of  great  ac- 
tions, regulated  by  prudence,  justice,  temper- 
ance, and  fortitude,  conducting  a  people  in- 
spired with  Uie  same  virtues,  and  animated 
with  the  same  ardent  patriotism  and  love  of 
liberty,  to  independence  and  peace,  to  in- 
creasing wealth  and  unexampled  prosperity, 
has  merited  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
oommanded  the  highest  praises  of  foreign  na- 


tions, and  secured  immortal  glory  with  pos- 
terity. 

In  that  retirement,  which  is  his  voluntary 
choice,  may  he  long  live  to  eigoy  the  delicious 
recollection  of  his  services — ^the  gratitude  of 
mankind ;  the  happy  fruits  of  them  to  himself 
and  the  world,  which  are  daily  increasing,  and 
that  splendid  prospect  of  the  future  fortunes  <^ 
his  country,  which  is  opening  from  year  to 
year.  His  name  may  be  still  a  rampart^  and 
the  knowledge  that  he  lives,  a  bulwark  against 
all  open  or  secret  enemies  of  his  country's 
peace. 

This  example  has  been  recommended  to  the 
imitation  of  his  successors,  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  by  the  voice  of  the  legislatures 
and  the  people,  throughout  the  nation. 

On  this  subject  it  might  become  me  better  to 
be  silent,  or  to  speak  with  difSdence ;  but  as 
something  may  be  expected,  the  occasion,  I 
hope,  wiU  be  admitted  as  an  apology,  if  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  if  a  preference,  upon  principle, 
of  a  free  Republican  government,  formed  upon 
long  and  serious  reflection,  after  a  diligent  and 
impartial  inquiry  after  truth  ;  if  an  attachment 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
conscientious  determination  to  support  it,  until 
it  shall  be  altered  by  the  judgments  and  wishes 
of  the  people,  expressed  in  the  mode  prescribed 
in  it ;  if  a  respectful  attention  to  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  individual  States,  and  a  constant 
caution  and  delicacy  towards  the  State  govern- 
ments ;  if  an  equal  and  impartial  regard  to  the 
rights,  interests,  honor,  and  happiness  of  all  the 
States  in  the  Union,  without  preference  or  re- 
gard to  a  northern  or  southern,  eastern  or 
western  position,  their  various  political  opinions 
on  essential  points,  or  their  personal  attach- 
ments ;  if  a  love  of  virtuous  men,  of  all  parties 
and  denominations;  if  a  love  of  science  and 
letters,  and  a  wish  to  patronize  every  rational 
effort  to  encourage  schools,  colleges,  univer- 
sities, academies,  and  every  institution  for  pro- 
pagating knowledges,  virtue,  and  religion  among 
all  classes  of  the  people,  not  only  for  their  be- 
nign influence  on  the  happiness  of  life,  in  all  its 
stages  and  classes,  and  of  society  in  all  its 
forms,  but  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  our 
constitution  from  its  natural  enemies,  the  spirit 
of  sophistry  the  spirit  of  party,  the  spirit  of  in- 
trigue, profligacy,  and  corruption,  and  the  pes- 
tilence of  foreign  influence,  which  is  the  angel 
of  destruction  to  elective  governments ;  if  a 
love  of  equal  laws,  of  justice  and  humanity,  in 
the  interior  administration ;  if  an  inclination  to 
improve  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures for  necessity,  convenience,  and  defence ; 
if  a  spirit  of  equity  and  humanity  towards  the 
aboriginal  nations  of  America,  and  a  disposition 
to  ameliorate  their  condition,  by  inclining  them 
to  be  more  friendly  to  us,  and  our  citizens  to 
be  more  friendly  to  them ;  if  an  inflexible  deter- 
mination to  maintain  peace  and  inviolable  faith 
with  all  nations,  and  tnat  system  of  neutrality 
and  impartiality  among  the  belligerent  powers 
of  Europe  which  has  l^n  adopt^  by  the  gov- 
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ernment,  and  so  solemnly  sanctioned  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  applauded  by  tbe 
legifllatares  of  the  States  and  tne  poblio  opinion, 
nntil  it  shall  be  otherwise  ordained  by  Con- 
gress ;  if  a  personal  esteem  for  the  French  na- 
tion, fonned  in  a  residence  of  seven  years 
chiefly  among  them,  and  a  sincere  desire  to 
preserve  tlie  friendjship,  which  has  been  so 
much  for  the  honor  and  interest  of  both  na- 
tions ;  if,  while  the  conscioos  honor  and  integ- 
rity of  the  people  of  America,  and  the  internal 
sentiment  of  their  own  power  and  energies 
must  be  preserved,  an  earnest  endeavor  to  in- 
vestigate every  Just  cause,  and  remove  every 
colorable  pretence,  of  complaint ;  if  an  inten- 
tion to  pursue,  by  amicable  negotiation,  a  repa- 
ration for  the  ii\juries  that  have  been  committed 
on  the  commerce  of  our  fellow-citizens,  by 
whatever  nation ;  and  if  success  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, to  lay  the  facts  before  the  legislature, 
that  they  may  consider  what  further  measures 
the  honor  and  interest  of  the  government  and 
its  constituents  demand ;  if  a  resolution  to  do 
justice,  as  far  as  may  depend  upon  me,  at  all 
times  and  to  all  nations,  and  maintain  peace, 
friendship,  and  benevolence  with  all  the  world ; 
if  an  unsnaken  confidence  in  the  honor,  spirit, 
And  resources  of  the  American  people,  on  which 
I  have  so  often  hazarded  my  all,  and  never 
been  deceived;  if  elevated  ideas  of  the  high 
destinies  of  this  country,  and  of  my  own  duties 


towards  it,  fonnded  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
moral  principles  and  intellectoal  improvementi 
of  the  people,  deeply  engraven  on  my  nund  in 
early  life,  and  not  obscived  bnt  exalted  by  ei- 

r)rienoe  and  age ;  and  with  humble  reverence, 
feel  it  my  duty  to  add,  if  a  veneration  for  the 
religion  of  a  people,  who  profess  and  call  them- 
selves Christiana,  and  a  dxed  resolution  to  eon- 
sider  a  decent  respect  for  Christianity  among 
the  best  recommendations  for  the  public  8«> 
vice,  can  enable  me,  in  any  degree,  to  eomplj 
with  your  wishes,  it  shall  be  my  strennons  en- 
deavor that  this  sagacious  injunction  of  the  two 
Houses  shall  not  be  without  effect 

With  this  great  example  before  me— widi 
the  sense  and  spirit,  the  faith  and  hon(M\  ^ 
duty  and  interest  of  the  same  American  peoplfl^ 
pledged  to  support  the  constitnticm  of  tlM 
United  States,  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  its  ttm- 
tinuance  in  all  its  energy ;  and  my  mind  li 
prepared,  without  hentation,  to  lay  myaiV 
under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  support 
it  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 

And  may  .that  Being  who  is  sapreme  ofV 
all,  the  patron  of  order,  the  fountidn  of  JiMte> 
and  the  protector,  in  all  ages  ci  the  worid,  «ff 
virtuous  liberty,  continue  his  blessing  umntliii 
nation  and  its  government,  and  sive  it  aD  poai- 
ble  success  and  duration,  consistent  witn  tin 
ends  of  his  providence. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

Thb  ancestors  of  Washington  emigrated  from  England  to  Virginia  in  the  year  165T,  and  set- 
tled in  the  district  Ijing  between  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock  rivers.  Angnstine,  the  father 
of  Washington,  was  bom  in  1694.  He  was  twice  married,  and  died  in  1748,  leaving  several 
tons.  George,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  eldest  bj  his  second  wife,  the  beantifol  Mary 
Ball,  and  was  bom  at  Bridge  Creek,  on  the  twenty-second  of  Fobraary  (eleventh,  old  style), 
1783.  At  an  early  age  he  manifested  a  disposition  for  a  military  life,  and  expressed  an  ardent 
desire  to  enter  the  service  of  the  British  crown.  A  midshipman^s  warrant  was  procured  for 
him,  but  he  was  prevented  from  assuming  its  duties  by  the  objections  of  his  affectionate  mother, 
who  eonld  not  reconcile  herself  to  the  idea  that  ^^  her  eldest  bom  "  should  be  so  completely  sev- 
ered from  her  and  exposed  to  the  hardships  and  perils  of  a  boisterous  profession.  lie  was  re- 
tomed  to  school,  and  continued  in  the  study  of  mathematics  and  other  branches,  which  should 
prepare  him  either  for  civil  or  military  life.  On  the  completion  of  his  sixteenth  year  we  find 
him  passing  over  the  mountains  of  his  native  State  upon  a  surveying  expedition,  acquiring  infor- 
mation respecting  the  vacant  lands,  and  opinions  of  their  prospective  value.  This  portion  of  his 
life,  so  eloquently  described  by  Mr.  Irving,  needs  no  notice  here. 

At  the  dge  of  nineteen  years  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Adjutants-general  of  Virginia, 
with  the  rank  of  Mi^or.  The  duties  of  this  office  he  performed  but  a  short  time.  In  1753  he 
was  deputixed,  at  his  own  desire,  to  visit  the  French  military  posts  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  parts  adjacent,  to  request  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  soldiers  from  the  tract  of  coun- 
try then  deemed  to  be  within  the  province  and  jurisdiction  of  the  colony  of  Virginia.  The  for- 
titnde,  sagacity,  and  great  judgment  with  which  he  perfected  this  hazardous  enterprise,  excited 
the  applause  and  admiration  of  the  royal  governor,  Binwiddie,  as  well  as  that  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  The  unwillingness  of  the  French  commandant  to  evacuate  the  posts  prompted 
the  Virginia  Assembly  to  raise  a  regiment  of  troops  to  proceed  to  the  frontier,  for  the  purpose 
of  miuntMning  their  rights.  A  body  of  three  hundred  troops  was  raised.  Washington  was 
placed  in  command,  and  having  obtained  permission  from  Colonel  Fry,  the  commander  of  the 
regiment,  marched  in  charge  of  two  companies,  in  advance  of  the  other  troops,  towards  the 
Great  Meadows.  This  was  in  April,  1754.  On  his  march  he  surprised  and  captured  a  body  of 
the  enemy,  and,  after  his  arrival  at  the  Great  Meadows,  erected  Fort  Necessity,  the  scene  of  one 
of  Washington's  most  brilliant  and  boldest  successes. 

In  the  year  1755  the  unfortunate  Braddock,  with  an  army  of  two  thousand  troops,  was  sent 
on  an  expedition  against  Fort  Du  Quesne.  That  general,  aware  of  the  extraordinary  merit  of 
Washington,  urged  him  to  become  a  member  of  his  military  family,  and  to  accept  the  position 
as  his  aide-de-camp.  This  invitation  was  accepted,  and  on  the  tenth  of  May  (1755),  he  joined 
Braddock  at  Fredericktown,  in  Maryland,  where  he  had  arrived,  on  his  way  to  the  frontier. 
The  disastrous  termination  of  this  expedition  is  well  known.  In  the  battle  of  the  Monongahela, 
Braddock  and  nearly  one  half  of  his  army  was  slain,  and  Washington  was  exposed  to  the  most 
imminent  danger.  Two  horses  were  shot  under  him,  and  four  balls  passed  through  his  garments. 
Soon  after  these  occurrences  he  returned  to  his  home,  and  was  appointed  **  Commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  forces  raised  and  to  be  n^sed  in  Virginia.^   He  accepted  this  appointment,  and  devoted 
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tho  greater  \>An  of  ihe  following  three  years  in  organizing  tlie  troopt  for  the  defence  of  the 
ci>Iuii\.  lu  1758  be  commanaed  an  expedition  to  Fort  Dn  Qaesne,  and  drove  the  French  from 
Uio  Winter u  front ior.  On  the  termination  of  this  campaign  he  left  the  annj.  Soon  after  he 
iiiarriiHl  Mrn.  Martha  Cnstis,  and  retired  to  the  eigoy-ment  of  domestic  Ufe  and  the  cnltivatlon  of 
In*  otktaco  v>u  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  Ilere  he  remained  until  the  difficnlties  with  the  mother 
vountry  U'gaii  to  assume  a  threatening  aspect,  in  1774,  occasionallj  leaving  the  qniet  of  hit 
bouio  to  disi*harge  the  duties  of  a  county  magistrate  or  a  member  of  the  colonial  legislatore. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  autumn  of  1774,  Washington  appeared 
Its  a  delegate  to  that  body  from  the  colony  of  Virginia.  Tho  following  year  he  was  chosen 
l\»miiiauder-in-ohief  of  the  American  army,  and  proceeded  to  Cambridge,  Ifassaohnsetta,  where 
the  uiaiu  army  then  lay.  To  detail  his  eminent  services  during  the  period  that  followed  imtil 
i\i\>  ikH'Iaratiou  of  peace,  in  1788,  would  be  to  repeat  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Ou  the  iHUielusion  of  the  war  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  retired  to  his  home  at  ^onnt 
Veriuiu. 

Uut  ho  was  not  long  allowed  to  remain  in  retirement.  On  the  organization  of  the  Oonven- 
tlou  at  Pliiladolphia  in  1787,  for  the  formation  of  Uie  Federal  Constitution,  he  was  elected  presl- 
doitt,  and  after  the  completion  of  that  instrument  he  used  all  his  influence  to  effect  its  adoption 
by  tho  States.  In  1789  he  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and  remained  in  offioe 
ol^lit  years.  His  conduct  in  this  position  was,  as  it  had  been  throughout  his  life,  a  model  of 
tlriii  and  dignified  moderation.  Previous  to  the  expiration  of  his  second  term,  he  issued  a, five- 
well  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which  will  be  found  in  the  subsequent  pages  of 
this  volume— a  permanent  legacy  to  his  countrymen,  filled  with  sentiments  of  patriotism  and 
sound  maxims  of  political  sagacity.  After  the  inauguration  of  John  Adams,  his  sncoessor,  he 
rttturncd  to  Mount  Vernon,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  amidst  the  pleasures  of 
his  peaceful  home.  In  1798,  at  the  time  of  the  troubles  with  France,  he  consented  to  act  as 
I  lieutenant-general  of  the  American  army,  but  never  took  the  field.  On  Saturday,  the  fonrteenth 
of  December,  1799,  he  died,  in  the  sixty -eighth  year  of  his  age.  The  most  sincere  and  respect* 
fill  demonstrations  of  the  national  loss  in  his  death  wore  every  where  shown.  Throngfaont  tho 
Uitited  States  the  ablest  orators  eulogized  his  character,  but  so  exalted  was  the  sentiment  of  re- 
Hi>ect  and  afiTection,  tliat  few  of  them  did  or  could  equal  the  demand.  There  have  been  popular 
men,  who  were  great  in  their  day  and  generation,  but  whose  fame  soon  passed  away.  It  is  not 
HO  with  tlie  fame  of  Washington :  it  grows  brighter  and  brighter  with  succeeding  years. 


•  •• 
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General  Washington  was  officially  notified 
of  his  election  as  President  of  the  United  States 
on  the  fonrteenth  of  April,  1789.  He  imme- 
diately left  Mount  Vernon,  and  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  the  same  month  arrived  at  New  York, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  and  oondncted  imder  an  escort  of  military, 
through  an  immense  throng  of  people,  to  the 
apartments  provided  for  him.  Here  h^  received 
the  salutations  of  foreign  ministers,  public  bod- 
ies, political  characters,  and  private  oitisens  of 
distinction,  who  pressed  aronhd  him  to  offer 
their  congratulations,  and  to  express  their  joy 
tfe  seeing  the 'man  who  had  the  eonfldence  of 


all,  at  the  head  of  the  American  Republia  On 
the  thirtieth  of  April,  he  was  inaugurated* 
Having  taken  the  oath  of  ofiSce  in  the  view  of 
a  great  concourse  of  people,  who  attested  their 
joy  by  loud  and  repeated  acclamations,  he  re- 
turned to  the  Senate,  where  he  delivered  the 
following  address : 

Fellow-citizrns  of  the  Senate,  ahd  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  :  Among  the  vicis- 
situdes incident  to  life,  no  event  eonld  have 
filled  me  with  greater  anxieties,  than  that  of 
which  the  notification  was  transmitted  bv  your 
order,  and  received  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
tiie  present  month.  On  the  one  hand,  I  was 
I  suumcHied  by  my  country,  whose  voioe  I  eaa 
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nerer  heir  bat  with  veneration  and  love,  fW>m 
a  retreat  which  I  had  chosen  with  the  fondest 
predUection,  and  in  my  flattering  hopes  with 
an  immntable  decision  as  the  asylum  of  my  de- 
clining years;  a  retreat  which  was  rendered 
every  day  more  necessary,  as  well  as  more  dear 
to  me,  bf  «the  addition  of  habit  to  inclination, 
and  of  freqnent  intermptions  in  my  health  to 
the  gradnal  waste  committed  on  it  by  time.  On 
the  other  lumd,  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of 
the  trast)  to  which  the  voice  of  my  country 
called  me.  being  sufficient  to  awaken  in  the 
wiaeet  and  most  experienced  of  her  citizens  a 
distnuftftd  scrutiny  into  his  qualifications,  could 
not  but  overwhelm  with  despondence,  one, 
who  inheriting  inferior  endowments  from  na- 
tnre,  and  unpractised  in  the  duties  of  civil  ad- 
iidnittration,  ought  to  be  peculiarly  conscious 
of  hia  own  deficiencies.  In  this  conflict  of  emo- 
tiOBfl,  an  I  dare  aver,  is,  that  it  has  been  my 
lUthful  study  to  collect  my  duty  from  a  Just 
appreciation  of  every  circumstance  by  which  it 
ndght  be  aflfected.  All  I  dare  hope  is,  that  if 
in  executing  this  task,  I  have  been  too  much 
swayed  by  a  grateful  remembrance  of  former 
instances,  or  by  an  afi*ectionate  sensibility  to 
ihh  transcendent  proof  of  the  confidence  of  my 
fellow-citizens,  and  have  thence  too  little  con- 
folted  my  incapacity  as  well  as  disinclination 
for  the  weighty  and  untried  cares  before  me, 
my  error  wiU  be  palliated  by  the  motives  which 
muled  me,  and  its  conseauences  be  judged  by 
my  country,  with  some  snare  of  the  partiality 
in  which  they  originated. 

Soch  being  the  impressions  under  which  I 
have,  in  obedience  to  the  public  summons,  re- 
paired to  the  present  station,  it  would  be  pecu- 
uarly  improper  to  omit  in  this  first  ofiicial  act, 
my  fervent  supplications  to  that  Almighty 
Being  who  rules  over  the  universe — who  pre- 
sides in  the  councils  of  nations — and  whose 
providential  aids  can  supply  every  human  de- 
fect^ that  his  benediction  may  consecrate  to  the 
liberties  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  a  government  instituted  by  them- 
selves for  these  essential  purposes;  and  may 
enable  every  instrument,  employed  in  its  ad- 
minbtration,  to  execute  with  success  the  func- 
tions allotted  to  his  charge.  In  tendering  this 
homage  to  the  great  Author  of  every  public 
and  private  good,  I  assure  myself  that  it  ex- 
preeses  your  sentiments  not  less  than  my  own, 
nor  those  of  my  fellow-citizens  at  large,  less  than 
either.  No  people  can  be  bound  to  acknowl- 
edge and  adore  the  invisible  hand,  which  con- 
ducts the  affairs  of  men,  more  than  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Every  step,  by  which 
fhey  have  advanced  to  the  character  of  an  in- 
dependent nation,  seems  to  have  been  distin- 
guidied  by^me  token  of  providential  agency; 
and  in  the  important  revolution  Just  accom- 
plished in  the  system  of  their  united  govern- 
ment, the  tranquil  deliberations  and  voluntary 
eonsent  of  so  many  distinct  communities,  from 
which  the  event  has  resulted^  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  means,  by  which  most  govern- 


ments have  been  established,  without  some 
return  of  pious  mtitnde  along  with  a  humble 
anticipation  of  the  future  blessings  which  the 
past  seem  to  presage.  These  reflections,  arising 
out  of  the  present  crins,  have  forced  themselves 
too  strongly  on  my  mind  to  be  suppressed.  You 
will  Join  with  me,  I  trust,  in  thinxing  that  there 
are  none  under  the  inflnence  of  which,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  new  and  free  government  can 
more  auspiciously  commence. 

By  the  article  establishing  the  executive  de- 
partment, it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  President, 
**to  recommend  to  your  consideration,  such 
measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expe- 
dient.*' The  circumstances  under  which  I  now 
meet  you,  will  acquit  me  from  entering  into 
that  subject,  farther  than  to  refer  to  the  great 
constitutional  charter  nnder  which  you  are  as- 
sembled ;  and  which,  in  defining  your  powers^ 
designates  the  objects  to  which  your  attention 
is  to  be  given.  It  will  be  more  consistent  with 
those  circumstances,  and  far  more  congenial 
with  the  feelings  ^hich  actuate  me,  to  substi- 
tute, in  place  of  a  recommendation  of  particular 
measures,  the  tribute  that  is  due  to  the  talents, 
the  rectitude,  and  the  patriotism  which  adorn 
the  characters  selected  to  devise  and  adopt 
them.  In  these  honorable  qualifications,  I  be- 
hold the  surest  pledges,  that  as,  on  one  side,  no 
local  prejudices  or  attachments,  no  separate 
views,  nor  party  animosities,  will  misdirect  the 
comprehensive  and  equal  eye  which  ought  to 
watch  over  this  great  assemblage  of  communi- 
ties and  interests ;  so  on  another,  that  the  foun- 
dations of  our  national  policy  will  be  laid  in  the 
pure  and  immutable  principles  of  private  moral- 
ity ;  and  the  pre-eminence  of  free  government 
be  exemplified  by  all  the  attributes  which  con 
win  the  affections  of  its  citizens,  und  command 
the  respect  of  the  world.  I  dwell  on  this  pros- 
pect with  every  satisfaction  which  an  ardent 
love  for  my  country  can  inspire :  since  there  is 
no  truth  more  thoroughly  established,  than 
that  there  exists  in  the  economy  and  course  of 
nature,  on  indissoluble  union  between  virtue 
and  happiness,  between  duty  and  advantage, 
between  the  genuine  maxims  of  an  honest  and 
magnanimous  policy  and  the  solid  rewards  of 
public  prosperity  and  felicity :  since  we  ought 
to  be  no  less  persuaded,  that  the  propitious 
smiles  of  heaven  can  never  be  expected  on  a 
nation  that  disregards  the  eternal  rules  of  order 
and  right,  which  heaven  itself  has  ordained : 
and  since  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  of 
liberty,  and  the  destiny  of  the  republican  model 
of  government,  are  Justly  considered  as  deeply, 
perhaps  as  finally  staked,  on  the  experiment 
mtrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  American  people. 

Besides  the  ordinary  objects  submitted  to 
your  care,  it  will  remain  with  your  judgment 
to  decide,  how  far  an  exercise  of  the  occasional 
power  delegated  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  con- 
stitution is  rendered  expedient  at  the  present 
juncture  by  the  nature  of  objections  which 
have  been  urged  against  the  system,  or  by  the 
degree  of  inquietude  which  has  given  birth  to 
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them.  Instead  of  nndertakin^  particular  re- 
commeDdations  on  this  subject,  in  which  I  could 
be  guided  by  no  lights  denved  from  official  op- 
portunities, I  shall  again  give  way  to  my  entire 
confidence  in  your  discernment  and  pursuit  of 
the  public  good ;  for  I  assure  myself  that  whilst 
you  carefully  avoid  every  alteration  which 
might  endanger  the  benefits  of  an  united  and 
effective  government,  or  which  ought  to  await 
the  future  lessons  of  experience ;  a  reverence 
for  the  characteristic  rights  of  freemen«  nnd  a 
regard  for  the  public  haraiony,  will  sufficiently 
influence  your  deliberations  on  the  question 
how  far  the  former  can  be  more  impregnably 
fortified,  or  the  latter  be  safely  and  advanta- 
geously promoted. 

To  the  preceding  observations  I  have  one  to 
add,  which  will  be  most  properly  addressed  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  concerns  my- 
self, and  will  therefore  be  as  brief  as  possible. 
AVhcn  I  w^as  first  honored  with  a  call  into  the 
service  of  my  country,  then  on  the  eve  of  an 
arduous  struggle  for  its  liberties,  the  light  in 
which  I  contemplated  my  duty  required  that  I 
should  renounce  every  pecuniary  compensation. 
From  this  resolution  I  have  in  no  instance  de- 


parted.* And  being  still  under  the  impreadom 
which  produced  it,  I  must  dectine,  as  inappU- 
cable  to  myself,  any  share  in  the  personal  emol- 
uments, which  may  be  indispensably  included 
in  a  permanent  provision  for  the  ezeentiTe  de- 
partment; and  must  accordin^y  pray  that  the 
pecuniary  estimates  for  the  sU^on  jn  whieh  I 
am  placed,  may,  during  my  continuance  in  it^ 
be  limited  to  such  actual  expenditures  as  the 
public  good  may  be  thought  to  reqidre. 

Uaving  thus  imparted  to  you  my  sentiments, 
as  they  have  been  awakened  by  the  occarion 
which  brings  us  together,  I  shall  take  my  pres- 
ent leave ;  but  not  without  resorting  once  more 
to  the  benign  Parent  of  the  human  race,  in 
humble  supplication,  that  since  he  has  bieen 
pleased  to  favor  the  American  people,  with  op- 
portunities for  deliberatinff  in  perfect  tranqnu- 
lity,  and  dispositions  for  deciding  with  unpar- 
alleled unanimity  on  a  form  of  goremment)  for 
the  security  of  their  union,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  their  happiness ;  so  his  divine  blesrins 
may  be  equally  conspicuous  in  the  eidarged 
views,  the  temperate  consultations,  and  the 
wise  measures  on  which  the  success  of  this 
government  must  depend. 


•  •• 
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President  Washington  having  determined  to 
retire  from  public  life,  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion a  valedictory  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  published  on  the  sev- 
enteenth of  September,  1796.  This  was  his 
^*  last  effort  to  impress  upon  his  countrymen 
those  great  political  truths  which  had  been  the 
guides  of  his  own  administration,  and  which 
could  alone,  in  his  opinion,  form  a  sure  and 
solid  basis  for  the  happiness,  the  independence, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  United  SUtes."  ♦ 

Frienos  and  fellow-citizens:  The  period 
for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen,  to  administer 
the  executive  government  of  the  United  States, 
being  not  far  distant,  and  the  time  actually  ar- 
rived when  your  thoughts  must  be  employed 
in  designating  the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed 
with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to  me 
proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce  to  a  more 
distinct  expression  of  the  public  voice,  that  I 
should  now  apprise  you  of  the  resolution  I  have 
formed,  to  decline  being  considered  among  the 
number  of  those  out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be 
made. 
I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me  the 
^loe  to  be  assured  that  this  resolution  has 
been  taken  without  a  strict  regard  to  all 

^  its  HotaatA  AbmIs  «f  AmcitoiL 


the  considerations  appertuning  to  the  relation 
which  binds  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country ; 
and  that  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 

•  On  the  15th  of  June.  177&,  Washlnfton  waa  elaeted  hr 
the  Congress,  penerml  and  commandeMn-chief  of  the  Amaif- 
can  forces  The  following  day  the  preaidcnt  inlbrmcd  him 
of  his  appointment,  and  requested  he  would  aeocpt  It ;  to 
which  Colonel  Washington,  standing  in  hta  plaee,  aaawerad: 

Mb.  Pbesidbkt:  Though  I  am  truly  aenaiblo  ot  the  high 
honor  done  me,  in  thia  appointment,  jet  I  feel  groat  illriiiM, 
fkom  a  conaciousness  that  my  abilities  and  military  experi- 
ence may  not  be  equal  to  the  eztenaire  and  Important  tmat 
However,  aa  the  Congrcu  deaire  it,  I  will  enter  npon  th« 
momentous  duty,  and  exert  every  power  I  poaaets  In  their 
service,  and  for  the  support  of  the  glorious  caoae.  I  bof 
they  will  accept  my  moat  cordial  thanks  for  this  dlstlBgnlahed 
testimony  of  their  approbation. 

But  lest  aome  unlucky  event  should  happen,  nnftTonbto 
to  my  reputation,  I  beg  it  may  be  remembered,  by  tTMy 
gentlemen  In  the  room,  that  I  this  day  daclare,  with  th*  Mp 
moat  aincerlty,  I  do  not  think  myself  eqnal  to  the  r<wninsd 
I  am  honored  with. 

Aa  to  pay,  air,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Congreai,  thai  a 
no  pecuniary  consideration  ooul^  have  tempted  me  to  afletpC 
thla  ardnoua  employment,  at  the  expenae  of  mj  dommtla 
eaae  and  happiness,  I  do  not  wlah  to  make  any  proAt  from 
it  I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of  my  expenaea.  Thoae,  I 
donbt  not,  they  will  dlacharge,  and  that  ia  all  I  dcalra.^- 
JoumaUi^  Oemhitmb,  177&. 

•  At  th«  tad  «r  lb«  war,  WMklagtaa  pmtatod  m  sewt<fliiw» 
pMtM,  Anwm  up  ky  hit  ova  kaad.  A  fM-«bdiU  af  lUi  ataaaM  has 
toaa  pablbbW  la  a  kaodMaM  valaw,  \j  Mr.  Fiaaklte  Maif^  af  Wa^ 
lagtaSfD.  C. 
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whioh  nlenoe,  in  my  ntuation,  might  imply,  I 
am  inflaenced  bj  no  diminution  of  zeal  for  yonr 
fiitnre  interest,  no  defioiencj  of  grateful  respect 
for  yoor  past  kindness,  but  am  supported  by  a 
fidl  conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible  with 
both. 

The  acceptance  ot  and  continnance  hitherto, 
tn  the  office  to  which  your  suffrages  have  twice 
called  me,  have  been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  in- 
clination to  the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  defer- 
CDoe  Ibr  what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I 
constantly  hoped  that  it  would  have  been  much 
earlier  in  my  power,  consistently  with  motives 
which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  to  re- 
tom  to  that  retirement  from  which  I  had  been 
lelnctantly  drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclina- 
tion to  do  tlus,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  tne  preparation  of  an  address, 
to  declare  it  to  you ;  but  mature  reflection  on 
the  then  perplexed  and  critical  posture  of  our 
affiuni  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  unanimous 
advice  of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence, 
impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  r^oice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  ex- 
ternal as  well  as  internal,  no  longer  renders 
the  pursuit  of  inclination  incompatible  with  the 
sentiment  of  duty  or  propriety,  and  am  per- 
■oaded,  whatever  partiality  may  be  retained 
lor  my  services,  that  in  the  present  circumstan- 
ces of  our  country,  you  will  not  disapprove  of 
my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  undertook 
the  arduous  trust  were  explained  on  the  proper 
occasion.  In  the  discbarge  of  this  trust  I  will 
only  say,  that  I  have  with  good  intentions  con- 
tribnted  towards  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  the  best  exertions 
ci  which  a  very  fallible  judgment  was  capable. 
Kot  unconscious,  in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority 
of  my  qualifications,  experience,  in  my  own 
cjai,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
liaf  strengtnened  the  motives  to  difiidence  of 
myself;  and  every  day  the  increasing  weight  of 
years  admonishes  me  more  and  more  that  the 
•hade  of  retirement  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it 
will  be  welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any  circum- 
■tanoes  have  given  peculiar  value  to  my  ser- 
vices they  were  temporary,  I  have  the  consola- 
tk>n  to  believe,  that  while  choice  and  prudence 
invite  me  to  quit  the  political  scene,  patriotism 
does  not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  lb  the  moment  which  is 
intended  to  terminate  the  career  of  my  public 
Ufe,  my  feelings  do  not  permit  me  to  suspend 
the  deep  acknowledgment  of  that  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  I  owe  to  my  beloved  country  for 
the  many  honors  it  has  conferred  upon  me ; 
■till  more  for  the  stead&st  confidence  with 
which  it  has  supported  me ;  and  for  the  oppor- 
tonitieB  I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting 
my  hiviolable  attachment,  by  services,  faithful 
and  persevering,  though  in  usefulness  unequal 
to  my  JEcaL  If  benefits  have  resulted  to  our 
eovntry  from  these  services,  let  it  always  be 
lemembered  to  your  praise,  and  as  an  instruc- 
tive example  in  our  annals,  that  under  circum- 


stances in  which  the  passions,  agitated  in  every 
direction,  were  liable  to  mislead,  amidst  ap- 
pearances sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  often  discouraging,  in  situations  in 
which  not  unfrequently  want  of  success  has 
countenanced  tlie  spirit  of  criticism,  the  con- 
stancy of  your  support  was  the  essential  prop 
of  the  efforts,  and  a  guarantee  of  the  plans  by 
which  they  were  effected.  Profounoly  pene- 
trated with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  witn  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to  unceas- 
ing wishes  that  heaven  may  continue  to  you 
the  choicest  tokens  of  its  beneficence;  that 
your  union  and  brotherly  affection  may  be  per- 
petual ;  that  the  free  constitution,  which  is  the 
work  of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main- 
tained; that  its  administration,  in  every  de- 
partment, may  be  stamped  with  wisdom  and 
virtue ;  that,  in  fine,  the  happiness  of  the  people 
of  these  States,  under  the  auspices  of  liberty, 
may  be  made  complete  by  so  careful  a  preser- 
vation and  so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing  as 
will  acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommending 
it  to  the  applause,  the  affection,  and  adoption 
of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a  solici- 
tude for  your  welfare,  which  cannot  end  but 
with  my  life,  and  the  apprehension  of  danger, 
natural  to  that  solicitude,  urge  me,  on  an  occa- 
sion like  the  present,  to  offer  to  your  solemn 
contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to  your  fre- 
quent review,  some  sentiments,  which  are  the 
result  of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsiderable 
observation,  and  which  appear  to  me  all-im- 
portant to  the  permanency  of  your  felicity  as  a 
people.  These  will  be  offered  to  you  witii  the 
more  freedom,  as  you  can  only  see  in  them  the 
disinterested  warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who 
can  possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to  bias 
his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  encour- 
agement to  it,  your  indulgent  reception  of  my 
sentiments  on  a  former  and  not  dissimilar  oc- 
casion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recommenda- 
tion of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm 
the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  constitutes 
you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is 
justly  so,  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of 
your  real  independence,  the  support  of  your 
tranquillity  at  home,  your  peace  abroad,  of  your 
safety,  of  your  prosperity,  of  that  very  liberty 
whidi  you  so  highly  prize.  But  as  it  is  easy 
to  foresee,  that  from  different  causes  and  from 
different  quarters,  much  pains  will  be  taken, 
many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in  your 
minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth ;  as  this  is 
the  point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  external 
enemies  will  be  most  constantiy  and  activelv 
(though  often  covertly  and  insidiously)  directed, 
it  is  of  infinite  moment  that  you  shoiUd  properly 
estimate  the  immense  value  of  your  national 
union,  to  your  collective  and  individual  happi- 
ness; tiiat  yon  should  d^erish  a  cordial,  ha- 
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bitnal,  and  immovable  Attachment  to  it;  ac- 
customing yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it 
as  of  the  palladium  of  your  political  safety  and 

J>rosperity,  watching  for  its  preservation  with 
eolous  anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever 
may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can  in  any 
event  l^  abandoned ;  and  indignantly  frowning 

rn  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to 
nate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the 
rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now 
link  together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sym- 
pathy and  interest.  Citizens,  by  birth  or 
choice,  of  a  common  country,  that  country  has 
a  right  to  concentrate  your  affections.  The 
name  of  American,  which  belopgs  to  you  in 
your  national  capacity,  must  always  exalt  the 
just  pride  of  patriotism  more  than  any  appella- 
tion derived  from  local  discriminations.  With 
slight  shades  of  difference,  you  have  the  same 
religion,  manners,  habits,  and  political  princi- 
ples. You  have,  in  a  common  cause,  fought 
and  triumphed  together;  the  independence  and 
liberty  you  possess,  are  the  work  of  joint  coun- 
cils and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dangers,  suffer- 
ings, and  successes. 

lint  these  considerations,  however  powerfully 
they  address  themselves  to  your  sensibility,  are 
greatly  outweighed  by  those  which  apply  more 
immediately  to  your  interest,  llere  every  por- 
tion of  our  country  finds  the  most  commanding 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  preserving 
the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  North,  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse 
with  tlie  South,  protected  by  the  equal  laws  of  a 
common  government,  finds,  in  the  productions 
of  the  latter,  great  additional  resources  of  niari- 
time  and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  of  manufacturing  industry.  The 
South,  in  the  same  intercourse,  benefiting  by 
tlie  agency  of  the  North,  sees  its  agriculture 
grow  and  its  commerce  expand.*  Turning 
partly  into  its  own  channels  the  seamen  of  the 
Kortli,  it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invig- 
orated; and  while  it  contributes,  in  different 
ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the  general  mass 
of  the  national  navigation,  it  looks  forward  to 
the  protection  of  a  maritime  strength,  to  which 
itself  is  unequally  adapted.  The  East,  in  like 
intercourse  with  the  West,  already  finds,  and 
in  tlie  progressive  improvement  of  interior 
communications,  by  land  and  water,  will  more 
and  more  find  a  valuable  vent  for  the  commodi- 
ties which  it  brings  from  abroad  or  manufac- 
tures at  home.  The  West  derives  from  the 
East  supplies  requisite  to  its  growth  and  com- 
fort^ and  what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence, it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  secure  en- 
joyment of  indispensable  outlets  for  its  own 
productions  to  the  weight  influence,  and  the 
nitore  maritime  strength  of  the  AtUntio  side  of 
the  Union,  directed  by  an  indisfloluble  commu- 
nity of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any  other  ten- 
un,  hf  which  the  West  can  hold  this  essential 
adTantage,  whether  derived  from  its  own  sepa- 
■trangth,  or  from  an  apoatate  and  nnnatoral 


connection  with  any  foreign  power,  mnat  be  in- 
trinsically precarious. 

While,  then,  every  port  of  our  oonntry  thna 
feels  an  immediate  and  particnlar  interest  in 
union,  all  the  parts  combined  cannot  fiiQ  to 
find,  in  the  united  mass  of  means  uid  efiforta, 
greater  strength,  greater  resource,  prc^rticma- 
bly  greater  security  from  external  oanger,  a  leas 
frequent  interruption  of  their  peace  by  foreign 
nations ;  and  what  is  of  inestimable  Tdne,  they 
must  derive  from  union  an  exemption  fhmi 
those  broils  and  wars  between  themaelvea 
which  so  freauently  aflSict  nei^b(»ing  oonn- 
tries,  not  tied  together  by  the  same  govern- 
ment, which  their  own  rivalships  alone  would 
be  sufilcient  to  produce,  but  which  opposite 
foreign  alliances,  attachments,  and  intngnesii 
would  stimulate  and  embitter.  Hence,  like- 
wise, they  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  thoae 
overgrown  military  establishments,  which,  un- 
der any  form  of  government,  are  inauspidons 
to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  par- 
ticularly hostile  to  republican  liberty.  In  this 
sense  it  is  that  your  union  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  main  prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that 
the  love  of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  yon  the 
preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  lan- 
guage to  every  reflecting  and  virtuous  mind, 
and  exhibit  the  continuance  of  the  union  as  a 
primary  object  of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a 
doubt  whether  a  conmion  government  can  em- 
brace so  largo  a  sphere  ?  Let  experience  solve 
it.  To  listen  to  mere  speculation,  in  such  a 
case,  were  criminaL  We  are  authorized  to 
hope  that  a  proper  organization  of  the  whole, 
with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  governments  for 
the  respective  subdivisions,  will  afibrd  a  happy 
issue  to  the  experiment.  'Tis  well  worth  a  fair 
and  full  experiment.  With  such  powerful  and 
obvious  motives  to  union,  affecting  all  parts  of 
our  country,  while  experience  shall  not  havo 
demonj^trated  its  impracticability,  there  will 
always  bo  reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of 
those  who,  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to 
weaken  its  bands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which  may  dis- 
turb our  union,  it  occurs,  as  a  matter  of  serious 
concern,  that  any  ground  should  have  been  fuv 
nished  for  characterizing  parties  by  geogr^lu- 
cal  discriminations — ^Northern  and  8ontheni, 
Atlantic  and  Western — ^whence  designing  men 
mav  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that  there  is  a 
real  difiercnce  of  local  interests  and  viewsi 
One  of  the  expedients  of  party  to  acquire  influ- 
ence within  particular  districts,  is  to  misrmid- 
sent  the  opinions  and  aims  of  other  distnetfc 
You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much  against 
the  jealousies  and  heart-burnings  which  spring 
from  tlicse  misrepresentations;  they  tend  to 
render  alien  to  each  other  those  who  ought  to 
be  bound  together  by  fVatemal  affection.  The 
inhabitants  of  our  western  country  have  lately 
had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head.  They  have 
seen,  in  the  negotiation  by  the  executive,  sod 
in  the  unanimous  ratiflcation  by  the  Senate^  of 
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ih»  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the  nnlTenal  sat- 
iafiwtion  of  that  event  thronghont  the  United 
States,  a  decisive  proof  how  unfounded  were 
the  iospioionB  propagated  among  them,  of  a 
"pcX^  in  the  general  government  and  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  unfriendly  to  their  interests  in 
ngafd  to  ihe  Mississippi ;  they  have  been  wit- 
nooooo  to  the  formation  of  two  treaties — ^that 
witli  Great  Britun  and  that  with  Spain — which 
aaooretoUiem  every  thing  they  conld  desire, 
in  respect  to  onr  foreign  relations,  towards 
e<Hifirming  their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be 
tbeir  wisdom  to  rely,  for  the  preservation  of 
theao  advantages,  on  the  nnion  by  which  they 
were  proenred  t  Will  they  not  henceforth  be 
datf  to  those  advisers,  if  sach  there  are,  who 
woM  sever  them  from  their  brethren,  and  con- 
neei  them  with  aliens? 

iy>  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your 
vnioiiy  a  government  for  the  whole  is  indispen- 
■ible.  No  aUiances,  however  strict,  between 
the  parts,  can  be  an  adequate  substitute ;  they 
BHist  inevitably  experience  the  infractions  and 
intermptiona,  which  alliances,  in  all  times, 
hftve  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  momentous 
troth,  yon  have  improved  upon  your  first  essay 
by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  of  government 
better  calculated  than  your  former  for  an  inti- 
mate miion,  and  for  the  efficacious  management 
of  yoor  eommon  concerns.  This  government, 
the  oflbpring  of  our  own  choice,  uninfluenced 
and  imawed,  adopted  upon  fhll  investigation 
and  matore  deliberation,  completely  free  in  its 
principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  powers, 
uniting  security  with  energy,  and  containing 
within  itself  a  provision  for  its  own  amend- 
meatf  has  a  Just  claim  to  your  confidence  and 
your  support  Respect  for  its  authority,  com- 
pBanoe  with  its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  meas- 
Qrea,  are  duties  ei\joined  by  the  fundamental 
m^'glma  of  truc  liberty.  The  basis  of  our  po- 
litloal  i^stems  is,  the  right  of  the  people  to 
make  and  to  alter  the  constitutions  of  govem- 
msnt.  But  the  constitution,  which  at  any  time 
ttdsls,  until  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authen- 
tio  act  <tf  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obliga- 
tory upon  alL  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and 
the  right  of  the  people  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment, presupposes  ti!e  duty  of  every  individual 
to  obey  Uie  established  government. 

An  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
an  oomUnations  and  assodationfl,  under  what- 
erer  i4aasible  character,  with  the  real  design 
to  direct,  control,  counteract,  or  awe  the 
rsgvlar  ddiberation  and  action  of  the  consti- 
tttfead  anthoritiea,  are  destructive  of  this  fbnda- 
mmiM  principle,  and  of  hXtl  tendoicy.  They 
ssrvo  to  organiae  faction,  to  give  it  an  artificial 
md  eartraOTdinary  force,  to  put  in  the  place 
of  the  delegated  will  of  tne  nation,  the  will  of 
a  party,  ofGm  a  amaD,  but  artftd  and  enterpris- 
ing nunority  of  the  community;  and  according 
to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties, 
to  make  the  public  administration  the  mirror 
of  tko  ill-coneerted  and  incongruous  projects  of 
tbettoo,  rather  than  the  organ  of  consistent  and 
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wholesome  nlans,  digested  by  common  councils, 
and  modifiea  by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations  of  the 
above  description  may  now  and  then  answer 
popular  ends,  they  are  likely,  in  the  course  of 
time  and  things,  to  become  potent  engines,  by 
which  cunning,  ambitious,  and  unprincipled 
men  will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  or  the 
people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves  the  reins  of 
government;  destroying  afterward  tiie  very 
engines  which  have  lif^  them  to  .unjust  do- 
minion. 

Toward  the  preservation  of  your  government 
and  tlie  permanency  of  your  present  happy 
state,  it  is  requisite,  not  only  that  you  speedily 
discountenance  irregular  opposition  to  its  ac- 
knowledged authority,  but  also  that  you  resist 
with  care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its 
principles,  however  specious  the  pretexts.  One 
method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect,  in  the  forms 
of  the  constitution,  alterations  which  will  im- 
pair the  energy  of  the  system,  and  thus  to 
undermine  what  cannot  be  directly  overthrown. 
In  all  the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  invited, 
remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at  least  as 
necessary  to  fix  the  true  character  of  ffovem- 
ments  as  of  other  human  institutions ;  that  ex- 
perience is  the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test 
the  real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  a  country ;  that  facility  in  changes,  upon  the 
credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and  opinion,  exposes 
to  perpetual  change,  from  the  endless  variety 
of  hypothesis  and  opinion.  And  remember, 
especially,  that  for  the  ctiicient  management  of 
your  common  interests,  in  a  country  so  exten- 
sive as  ours,  a  goyemment  of  as  much  vigor  as 
is  consistent  with  the  perfect  security  of  liberty, 
is  indispensable.  Liberty  itself  will  find  in 
such  a  government,  with  powers  properly  dis- 
tributed and  adjusted,  its  surest  guardian.  It 
is,  indeed,  little  else  than  a  name,  where  the 
government  is  too  feeble  to  wiUistand  the  en- 
terprises of  faction;  to  confine  each  member 
of  society  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
laws,  and  to  maintmn  all  in  the  secure  and 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and 
property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the  dangw 
of  parties  in  the  State,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  founding  of  them  on  geographical  dis- 
crimination. Let  me  now  take  a  more  compre- 
hensive view,  and  warn'  you,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  against  the  baneful  effects  of  the  spirit 
of  party,  j;enerally. 

This  spuit,  unfortunately,  is  inseparable  firom 
our  nature,  having  its  root  m  the  strongest  pas- 
sions of  the  human  mind.  It  exists  under  dif- 
ferent shapes,  in  all  governments,  more  or  less 
stifled,  controlled,  or  repressed.  But  in  those 
of  the  popular  form,  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction  over 
another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit  of  revenge, 
natural  to  party  dissensions,  which,  in  different 
ages  and  countries,  has  perpetrated  the  most 
horrid  enonnities,  is  itself  a  frightftd  despotism. 
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But  this  leads,  at  leng^to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  despotism.  The  disorders  and  mise- 
ries, which  result,  gradually  incline  the  minds 
dT  men  to  seek  security  and  repose  in  the  ab- 
solute power  of  an  individual ;  and  sooner  or 
later,  the  chief  of  some  prevailing  faction,  more 
able  or  more  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purposes  of  his  own 
elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public  liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extremity  of 
this  kind«  (which,  nevertheless,  ought  not  to  be 
entirely  out  of  sight,)  the  common  and  continual 
mischiefs  of  the  spirit  of  party,  are  sufficient  to 
make  it  the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people, 
to  discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public  coun- 
cils, and  enfeeble  the  public  administration.  It 
agitates  the  community  with  ill-founded  Jeal- 
ousies and  false  alarms ;  kindles  the  animosity 
of  one  part  against  another ;  foments  occasion- 
ally, riot  and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door 
to  foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which  finds 
a  facilitated  access  to  the  government  itself^ 
through  the  channels  of  party  passion.  Thus 
the  policy  and  the  will  of  one  country  are  sub- 
jected to  the  policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion,  that  parties,  in  free 
countries,  are  useful  checks  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  and  serve  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  liberty.  This,  within  certain 
limits,  is  probably  true ;  and,  in  governments 
of  a  monarchical  cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the  spirit 
of  party.  But  in  those  of  popular  character,  in 
governments  purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not 
to  be  encouraged.  From  their  natural  tenden- 
cy, it  is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose.  And 
there  being  constant  danger  of  excess,  the  effort 
ought  to  be,  by  force  of  public  opinion,  to  miti- 
gate and  assuage  it.  A  tire  not  to  be  quenched, 
it  demands  a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  its 
bursting  into  a  flame,  lest,  instead  of  warming, 
it  should  consume. 

It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits  of 
thinking,  in  a  free  country,  should  inspire  cau- 
tion in  those  intrusted  with  its  administration, 
to  confine  themselves  within  their  respective 
constitutional  spheres,  avoiding,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroachment  tends 
to  consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the  departments 
in  one,  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form 
of  government,  a  real  despotism.  A  Just  esti- 
maie  of  that  love  of  power,  and  pronenesa  to 
abuse  it,  which  predominate  in  the  human 
heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of 
this  position.  The  necessitv  of  reciprocal 
checks  in  tlie  exercise  of  political  power,  by 
dividing  and  distributing  it  into  different  de- 
positaries, and  constituting  each  the  guardian 
of  the  public  weal  against  invasion  by  the  oth- 
er, has  been  evinced  by  experiments  ancient 
and  modem :  some  of  tliera  in  our  country,  and 
under  our  own  eyes.  To  preserve  them,  must 
be  as  neoesiary,  aa  to-  institate  them.    If^  in 


the  (minion  of  the  people,  the  distribution  of 
modincation  of  the  oonstitntional  powers^  be, 
in  any  particular,  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by 
an  amendment  in  the  way  which  Uie  ecmatita- 
tion  designates.  But  let  tihere  be  no  change 
by  usurpation ;  for  thongh  this,  in  one  infftantm, 
may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  ene- 
tomary  weapon  by  which  free  govemmenta  are 
destroyed.  The  precedent  moat  alwaya  great^ 
overbalanoe,  in  permanent  evil,  any  partial  or 
transient  benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any  time 
yield. 

Of  all  the  dbpositions  and  habita,  which  lead 
to  political  prosperity,  reliffion  and  morality  are 
indispensablo  supports.  In  vain  would  that 
man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  shofold 
labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  hunan 
happiness,  these  firmest  props  of  the  deatiniea 
of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere  politician^ 
equally  with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  reepeot 
and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not  traoe 
all  their  connection  with  private  and  poblio  fe- 
licity. Let  it  simply  be  asked,  where  ia  the 
security  for  proper^,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if 
the  sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  the 
oaths,  which  are  the  instruments  of  inveatin- 
tion  in  courts  of  Justice?  And  let  na  with 
caution  indulge  the  supposition,  that  morali^ 
can  be  maintained  without  religion.  Whatever 
may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined 
education  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  rea- 
son and  experience  botn  forbid  us  to  expecti 
that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  ezdnaioa 
of  religious  principles. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or  moralitj 
is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular  government. 
The  rule,  indeed,  extends  with  more  or  leaa  force 
to  every  species  of  free  government  Who,  that 
is  a  sincere  friend  to  it,  can  look  with  indiflSBr- 
ence  upon  attempts  to  shake  the  foundation  of 
the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  aa  an  object  of  primanr  im-^ 
portance,  institutions  for  the  general  diflmon 
of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  atroctnre 
of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion, 
it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  en- 
lightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and 
security,  cherish  public  credit  One  method 
of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as  sparingly  aa  pos- 
sible ;  avoidmg  occasions  of  expense  by  culti- 
vating peace,  but  remembering  also  that  timelj 
disbursements  to  prepare  for  &nger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to  repel 
it;  avoiding  likewise  the  accumulation  of  debt^ 
not  only  by  shunning  occasions  of  expoiae,  bat 
by  vigorous  exertions  in  time  of  peace  to  ^Ue- 
charge  the  debts  which  unavoidable  wan  m^ 
have  occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we  ouradvea 
ought  to  bear.  The  execution  of  these  maxima 
belongs  to  your  representatives,  but  it  ia  neoee- 
sary  that  public  opinion  should  co-operate.  To 
facilitate  to  them  the  performance  oi  their  duty, 
it  is  essential  that  you  ^ould  practically  bear 
in  mind,  that  towarda  the  payment  of  debti 
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there  mutt  be  reveiiiie;  that  to  have  reveniie 
there  most  be  tazee ;  that  no  taxes  can  be  de- 
vised which  are  not  more  or  less  inconyenient 
and  nnpleasant;  that  the  intrinsic  embarrass- 
menty  inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the 
proper  objects,  (which  is  always  the  choice  of 
dimoolties,)  ought  to  be  a  decisive  motive  for  a 
eandid  oonstm&on  of  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment in  making  it,  and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence 
in  the  measores  for  obtaining  revenue  which  the 
public  exigencies  maj  at  any  time  dictate. 

Obeorve  good  faith  and  Justice  towards  all 
nations ;  oodtivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all : 
religion  and  morality  enjoin  this  conduct;  and 
can  it  be  that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin 
it?  It  will  he  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened, 
okl,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  msnkind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel 
example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  ex- 
alted imtice  and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt 
th«t)  m  tiie  course  of  time  and  things,  the  fruits 
oi  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  tempo- 
rary advantages  that  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherenoe  to  it?  Can  it  be,  that  Providence 
has  not  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a 
nation  with  its  virtue  f  The  experiment,  at  least, 
is  recommended  by  every  sentiment  which  en- 
nobles human  nature.  Alas  I  is  it  rendered  im- 
pOMible  by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  is 
more  essential  than  that  permanent,  inveterate 
antipathies  against  particular  nations,  and  pas- 
riooate  attachments  for  others,  should  be  ex- 
cluded; and  that  in  place  of  them,  Just  and 
amicable  feelings  towards  all  should  be  culti- 
vated. The  nation,  which  indulges  towards 
another  an  habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual  fond- 
noHi  is  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to 
its  animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of  which 
is  iofBeient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and 
its  interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation  agunst 
another  disposes  each  more  readily  to  oner  in- 
soh  and  ii^inry,  to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of 
umbrage,  and  to  be  haughty  and  intractable, 
when  accidental  or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
ooonr. 

Hence  frequent  collisions,  obstinate,  enven- 
omed udA  bloody  contests.  The  nation,  prompt- 
ed by  ill  will  and  resentment,  sometimes  impels 
to  war  the  government,  contrary  to  the  best 
ealcolations  of  policy.  The  government  some- 
times puticipates  in  the  national  propensity, 
fmd  adopts  through  passion  what  reason  would 
reject;  at  other  times,  it  makes  the  animosity 
off  the  nation  subservient  to  projects  of  hostility 
instigated  by  pride,  ambition  and  other  sinister 
and  pemicions  motives.  The  peace  often,  and 
eometimee,  perhaps,  the  liberty  of  nations,  has 
been  the  victim. 

80,  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment  of  one 
Bfttion  for  another,  produces  a  variety  of  evils. 
Sympathy  for  the  favorite  nation  facilitating 
tiie  illusion  of  an  imaginary  common  interest 
in  cases  where  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
and  infMng  into  one  the  enmities  of  the  other, 
betraya  the  fonner  into  a  participation  in  the 


quarrels  and  wars  of  the  latter,  without  ade- 
quate inducement  or  justification.  It  leads  also 
to  concessions  to  the  favorite  nation  of  jprivi- 
le^  denied  to  others,  whidbi  is  apt  doubly  to 
iigure  the  nation  making  the  concessions;  by 
unnecessarily  parting  witii  what  ought  to  have 
been  retained ;  and  by  exciting  Jealousy,  iU  will, 
and  a  disposition  to  retaliate,  in  the  parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  withhela ;  and 
it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted,  or  deluded  citi- 
zens, (who  devote  themselves  to  the  favorite 
nation,)  facility  to  betray,  or  sacrifice  the  in- 
terests of  their  own  country,  without  odium, 
sometimes  even  with  popularity ;  gilding,  with 
the  appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  oblation, 
a  commendable  deference  for  public  opinion,  or 
laudable  zeal  for  public  good,  the  base  or  fool- 
ish compliances  of  ambition,  corruption,  or  in- 
fatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence,  in  innmne- 
rable  ways,  such  attachments  are  particularly 
alarming  to  the  truly  enlightened  and  inde- 
pendent patriot.  How  many  opportunities  do 
they  afford  to  tamper  with  domestic  factions: 
to  practise  the  arts  of  seduction;  to  mislead 
public  opinion ;  to  influence  or  awe  tiie  public 
councils !  Such  an  attachment  of  a  small  or 
weak  nation,  toward  a  great  and  powerfril  one, 
dooms  the  former  to  be  uie  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreifl:n  influ- 
ence, (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow-citi- 
zens,) the  Jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be 
constantly  awake ;  since  history  and  experience 
prove,  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  tiie  most 
baneful  foes  of  republican  government.  But 
that  Jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  impartial ; 
else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of  the  very  influ- 
ence to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  defence  against 
it.  Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation, 
and  excessive  dislike  of  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate,  to  see  danger  only  on  one 
side ;  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second  the  arts 
of  influence  on  the  other.  Real  patriots,  who 
may  resist  the  intrigue  of  the  favorite,  are  lia- 
ble to  become  suspected  and  odious ;  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  to  surrender  their  inter- 
ests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to 
foreign  nations  is,  in  extending  our  commercial 
relations,  to  have  with  them  as  littie  political 
connection  as  possible.  80  far  as  we  nave  al- 
ready formed  engagements,  let  them  be  frilfilled 
witii  perfect  good  faith.    Here  let  uft  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which 
to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  relation. 
Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  fi^uent  contro- 
versies, the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  for- 
eign to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must 
be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by  arti- 
ficial ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her 
politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  col- 
lisions of  her  friendships  and  enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites 
and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different  course.  If 
we  remain  one  people,  under  an  efficient  goT> 
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crnment,  the  period  is  not  far  ofl^  when  we  maj 
defy  mAterial  ii^Jniy  from  external  annojance: 
when  we  may  take  such  an  attitode  as  will 
oanse  the  nentralitj  we  may  at  any  time  resolve 
npon,  to  he  scrapiiloiiBly  respected;  when  bel- 
ligerent nations,  under  the  impossibUity  of  mak- 
ing aecjmsitions  upon  ns,  will  not  lightiy  haiard 
the  giving  ns  provocation ;  when  we  may  choose 
peace  or  war,  as  our  interest,  goided  by  Justice, 
shall  counsel 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a 
situation?  Why  quit  our  own,  to  stand  upon 
foreign  ground?  Why,  by  interweaving  our 
destiny  with  that  of  any  put  of  Europe,  entan- 
flie  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of 
European  ambition^  rivalship,  intereirt^  humor, 
or  caprice? 

Tis  our  true  policy  to  steer  dear  of  perma- 
nent alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign 
world ;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty 
to  do  it;  for  let  me  not  be  understood  as  capa- 
ble of  patronizing  infidelity  to  existing  engage- 
ments. I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to 
public  than  to  private  affairs,  that  honesty  is 
always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it,  therefore, 
let  those  engagements  be  observed  in  their  gen- 
uine sense.  Sat,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unneces- 
sary, and  would  be  unwise,  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by 
suitable  establishments,  in  a  respectable  defen- 
sive posture,  we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary 
alliances  for  extraordinarv  emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse  with  all 
nations,  are  recommended  by  policy,  humanity, 
and  interest.  But  even  our  commercial  policy 
should  hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand; 
neither  seeking  nor  granting  exclusive  favors 
or  preferences;  consulting  the  natural  course 
of  things ;  diffusing  and  diversifyinff,  by  gentle 
means,  the  streams  of  commerce,  out  forcing 
nothing ;  estaljlishing,  with  powers  so  disposed, 
in  order  to  give  trade  a  stable  course,  to  define 
the  rights  of  our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the 
government  to  support  them,  conventional  rules 
of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present  circum- 
stances and  mutual  opinion  will  permit,  but 
temporary,  and  liable  to  be,  from  time  to  time, 
abandoned  or  varied,  as  experience  and  circum- 
stances shall  dictate;  constantly  keeping  in 
view,  that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for 
disinterested  favors  from  another ;  that  it  must 
pay,  with  a  portion  of  its  independence,  for 
whatever  it  may  accept  under  thiit  character ; 
that,  by  suah  acceptance,  it  may  place  itedf  in 
the  condition  of  having  given  equivalents  for 
nominal  favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached 
with  ingratitude  for  not  giving  more,  lliere 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect  or  c«l- 
ookte  upon  real  favors  from  nati<m  to  nation. 
It  is  ah  iUurioxL  which  experience  must  cure, 
which  *jQ>t  priae  ought  to  discard. 

In  oflEering  to  you,  my  countiTmen,  these 

oela  of  an  old  and  affectionate  fHend,  I 

aoi  hope  they  will  make  the  strong  and 

fanpfJMlott  I  eoold  wish:  that  they  will 

'  tha  funal  omrsnt  of  the  passiona,  or 


prevent  our  naticm  from  mnniitf  the  coarse 
which  has  hitherto  marked  the  Mstiny  of  na- 
tions! But,  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself^  that 
they  may  be  productive  of  some  partial  benefit 
some  occasional  good;  that  they  may  now  ana 
then  recur  to  moderate  the  ftuj  ofparty  spirit; 
to  warn  against  the  mischien  of^  foreign  in- 
trigues; to  gutfd  against  the  impoatores  of  pr^ 
tended  patriotism;  this  hope  will  be  a  fUf  re- 
compense for  the  solicitude  for  your  welftre^ 
by  which  they  have  been  dictated 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  oflldal  du- 
ties, I  have  been  guided  by  the  prindples  which 
have  been  delineated,  the  public  records  and 
other  evidences  of  my  conduct  must  witness  to 
you  and  to  the  world.  To  myself  the  Mm^nce 
of  my  own  conscience  is,  that  I  have  at  least 
believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war  in  Eu- 
rope, my  proclamation  of  the  22d  of  April,  119^ 
is  the  index  to  my  plan.  Sanctioned  by  yoor 
approvinff  voice,  and  by  that  of  your  represent- 
atives in  Doth  Houses  of  Congress,  the  spirit  of 
that  measure  has  continually  governed  me,  un- 
influenced by  any  attempts  to  deter  or  divert 
me  from  it 

After  deliberate  'examination,  with  the  aid 
of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I  was  well 
satisfied  that  our  country,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  had  a  right  to  take,  and 
was  bound  in  duty  and  interest  to  take,  a  neu- 
tral position.  Having  taken  it,  I  determined, 
as  far  as  should  depend  upon  me,  to  maintain  it 
with  moderation,  perseverance,  and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the  right  to 
hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  necessary,  on  this 
occasion,  to  detail  •  I  will  only  observe,  that, 
according  to  my  understanding  of  the  matter, 
that  right,  so  far  from  being  denied  by  any  of 
the  belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually  ad- 
mitted by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct  may 
be  inferred,  without  any  thins  more^  fh>m  the 
obligation  which  justice  and  humamty  impose 
on  every  nation,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  f^ 
to  act,  to  maintain  inviolate  the  relations  of 
peace  and  amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  observing 
that  conduct  will  best  be  referred  to  your  own 
refiection  and  experience.  With  me,  a  predom- 
inant motive  has  been  to  endeavor  to  gain  time 
to  our  country  to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  re- 
cent institutions,  and  to  progress,  without  intei^ 
ruption,  to  that  degree  of  stren^fth  and  consia- 
tenpv  which  is  necessary  to  give  it,  humanly 
q>esking,  the  command  of  its  own  fortunes. 

Though,  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  ad- 
ministration, I  am  unconscious  of  intentional 
error,  .1  am,  nevertheless,  too  sensible  of  my 
defects,  not  to  think  it  ]»t>bable  that  I  may 
have  committed  manv  errors.  Whatever  they 
may  be,  I  ferventiy  beseech  the  Almighty  to 
avert  or  mitigate  tiie  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope  th^ 
my  country  will  never  cease  to  view  than  with 
indulgence,  and  that  after  forty-flve  years  of 
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sei 


my  fife  dedicated  to  its  Mrvioe,  with  an  upright 
wul,  the  fknlts  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be 
oonrigned  to  obliyion,  as  myself  most  soon  be 
to  the  mannons  of  rest 

Belying  on  its  kindness  in  this,  as  in  other 
thintfs,  and  actuated  by  that  fenrent  love  toward 
it^  iniich  is  so  natoral  to  a  man  who  views  in  it 
the  native  soil  of  himself  and  his  progenitors 

•  Attonpti  haT«  bMn  mad*  to  rob  WMhlngton  of  the  aa- 
tkonhlpcf  thioaddreM;  thntlkrwitlumt  raeoMi.  Ko  bet- 
tor proof  that  Wathlo^n  was  the  aatbor  of  It  li  neoeaiary, 
th«B  tko  SMta  prodoood  by  tbooe  who  aesert  to  the  contrary. 
Hio  eopj  fton  which  ihe  addreis  was  flnt  published,  en- 
tlNly  ta  WaihlBgtOB*t  owa  handwritlii^  marked  with  cor- 
aad  enwnrea,  ii  bow  Ib  the  poncerioii  of  Mr.  Jimee 
of  New  York,  by  whom  it  haa  been  prtaitod,  oom- 


for  several  generations,  I  anticipate,  with  pleas- 
ing expectations,  that  retreat'  in  which  I  prom- 
ise myself  to  realize,  without  alloy,  the  sweet' 
enjoyment  of  nartaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  fd- 
low-citLeens,  tne  benign  influence  of  good  laws 
under  a  free  government — ^the  ever  favorite  ob- 
ject of  my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I 
trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labors,  and  dangers.* 

plete.  The  readere  can  eatiiiy  thomielTea  in  relatkm  to  thii 
matter,  bj  reibrriiif  to  Mr.  Leaoxli  reprint;  In  the  appen- 
dicea  to  which  are  reprodneed  the  etatement  of  Mr.  Clay- 
poole;  the  report  of  Mr.  Bawle;  the  letter  of  Chief  Joetioo 
Jay,  and  Mr.  Spaiks*  paper.  A  reference  may  also  be  mado 
to  BnlliTan^a  Familiar  Lettera,  pafo  110,  and  to  the  inteveat' 
\n$  diaQOOfae  of  the  Hon.  Lather  Bradiah,  bow  in  the  ar* 
chiToa  of  the  New  York  Hiatorical  Boda^. 


ELIAS  BOUDINOT. 


Ov  Mr.  Boudinot^B  ancestors  hardl j  anj  thing  is  recorded.  His  grandfather  was  one  of  Ilia 
nomerons  Protestants  who  fled  from  France  to  America  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nanteib 
His  father  died  in  the  year  1770,  and  all  that  is  known  of  his  mother  is,  that  she  was  of  Welsh 
descent  He  was  horn  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  second  of  ICaj,  1740.  After  receivinjor  a  daaaical 
education,  such  as  the  colonies  at  that  period  afforded,  he  commenced  the  stndj  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Richard  Stockton,*  an  eminent  lawyer  of  New  Jersey.  Soon  after  he  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  Ms  profession,  and  rose  to  distinction.  Early  in  life  he  married  the  eldest  sister 
of  his  law  preceptor,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  daughter.  Mrs.  Bondinot  died  in  1808,  and  he 
was  a  second  time  married  to  a  lady  of  New  York,  who  surriyed  him. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  difficulties  with  the  mother  country,  Mr.  Bondinot  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  colonies,  adyocating  their  rights  against  the  encroachments  of  tyranny  and  the 
cruelties  of  the  ministry,  with  ability  and  the  highest  patriotism.  In  1777  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Continental  Congress,  Commissary-general  of  prisoners,  and  during  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  that  body  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  In  this  position  he  became  dis- 
tinguished, being  in  November,  1782,  chosen  President  of  Congress.  In  that  capacity,  subae- 
quently,  he  signed  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  secured  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
Soon  after  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  on  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution in  1789,  he  was  again  elevated  to  a  seat  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  where  he  re- 
mained, by  re-elections,  during  the  succeeding  six  years,  taking  an  important  part  in  the  delib- 

^  BiouAKD  Stooktoh  wm  bom  at  Prlneetoii,  New  Jersey,  on  the  Ut  of  October,  ITN.  Hia  •neetton  emifnUed  from 
England  at  an  early  period  of  the  colony.  John  Stockton,  hU  Ikther,  waf  a  gentleman  <tf  eztendye  ftvtuM,  and  a  hl^ 
character,  a  great  benefketor  to  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  for  many  years  a  judge  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleaa,  ta 
the  eoont J  of  Somerset  He  acquired  his  education  at  an  academy  In  Nottingham,  liarjland,  under  the  ehaife  of  tha  Bor. 
Samuel  Flolej.  He  graduated  at  New  Jersey  College ;  read  law  with  David  Ogden,  of  Newark ;  was  admitted  to  tta  bar 
in  August,  1754^  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  proftssion.  His  practice  gradually  increased;  **as  aa  eloqaaat 
and  accomplished  advocate,  he  had  no  competitor.**  In  17M  he  visited  England,  where  he  was  received  with  Bineh  tttcB- 
tion,  and  often  consulted  upon  the  allliirs  of  the  cdonies.  During  his  visit  he  used  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  aervteea  of  Dr. 
Witherspoon,  for  the  college  of  his  native  State,  and  was  sncoessfhiL  Dr.  Witherspoon  became  the  president  of  that  ImU- 
tntion  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Finley.  Mr.  Stockton  remained  abroad  some  fifteen  months.  The  year  following  his  retaim  ha 
was  made  a  member  of  Council,  and  in  1774  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  He  was  a  membar  of  tha 
Congress  of  177S,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  During  the  war  he  suflSsred  the  greateat  distreasea.  Ula 
residence  at  Princeton  was  directly  in  the  ronta  of  the  British  army,  in  its  triumphant  march  through  New  Jevaay.  Hia 
home  was  soon  the  scene  of  desolation ;  hia  estate  waa  laid  waste,  hia  property  pillaged  and  destroyed.  CompeUad  to  ttf 
with  his  wife  and  children  to  a  place  of  safetj,  he  aou^t  rafoge  in  the  house  of  an  old  IHend,  in  the  eonatj  of  Ifoamooth. 
But  the  place  of  hia  retreat  waa  soon  dlscovend  by  a  party  of  refhgea  rojallsts,  who  dragged  him  from  hia  bad  at  Bi^; 
ralijaeted  him  to  every  spedes  of  insult  and  indlgnitj ;  azpoaad  him  to  all  the  severity  of  a  moat  indemeat  aeasea;  and 
harried  him  to  New  Toik,  where  ha  waa  thrown  into  tha  common  jalL  His  treatment  hers  waa  so  severe  as  to  call  for 
tha  tataipasitloB  of  Congrsss;  and  after  his  raleaaa  his  health  was  so  broken  that  he  never  raeovared.  He  died  oa  tha  tSth 
SfFabraaiy,  lT81,iathaflftj-flrstyearof  his  age.  Ha  married  the  sister  of  Eliss  Bondinot,  and  left  two  aaaa  aad  foar 
jsagfctatai  Xn.  ttoaktoa  was  a  woman  of  hi^y-enltivatad  mind,  and  of  azoellent  literary  tsata.  8ha  waa  tha  aathar  of 
fiitlMl  piadaattoai^  laapy  of  whkh  aviaea  ao  ordiaary  aiarit— iTaif  /arasfr  /WsfoHool  Cbffsoifwii^  mk  it 
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erations  of  that  bodj.  On  leaving  that  station,  in  1796,  he  was  appointed,  bj  President 
Washington,  Director  of  the  National  Ifint,  as  the  sneoessor  of  Dr.  Rittenhoose,*  in  which  office 
he  continued  nntil  1805,  performing  its  dnties  with  such  fidelity  and  ability  as  commanded  nni- 
Tersal  confidence.  Besigning  his  office,  he  retired  from  allpnblic  life,  and  settled  in  Bnrlington, 
New  Jersey,  where  ^^he  passed  his  time  in  literary  pnrsaits,  liberal  hospitality,  and  active  at- 
tention to  the  best  interests  of  his  country  and  of  the  chnrch  of  Christ,  for  which  he  was  ever 
distingaished.^*  At  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  united  himself  in  foil  communion  with  the 
Ghristian  church,  devoting  himself  to  the  exercise  of  a  liberal  public  and  private  charity,  and 
nnifbrmly  continuing  a  zealous  and  exemplary  professor  of  religion  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He 
was  a  trustee  and  a  munificent  benefactor  of  the  College  of  New  Jei^y,  founding,  in  that  insti- 
tution, an  extensive  and  valuable  cabinet  of  natural  history,  besides  bequeathing  to  it  at  his 
death  a  large  sum  of  money  and  valuable  tracts  of  land. 

In  1812  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  on  the  organization 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  1816,  he  was  chosen  its  first  president.  In  accepting  that 
office  he  wrote :  **  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  accept  the  appointment  of  President  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  as  the  greatest  honor  that  could  have  been  conferred  on  me  thii 
aide  of  the  grave.*'  A  short  time  after  he  presented  that  society  with  ten  thousand  dollars,  thus 
elfeetually  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  that  important  moral  agency,  whose  powerful  and 
cheering  influence  is  now  felt  in  all  the  comers  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Boudinot  evinced  a  great  interest  in  the  cause  of  missions,  particularly  in  reference  to 
the  aborigines  of  America.  In  1816  he  published  a  curious  work,  in  which  he  endeavored,  like 
Mr.  Adur,t  to  establish  the  conclusion  that  the  American  Indians  were  the  descendants  of  the 
lost  tribes  of  Israel ;  t  and  when  the  Cherokee  youths  were  brought  to  the  school  of  the  Foreign 
Miflsions  in  1818,  one  of  them,  by  his  permission,  took  his  name.  He  continued  in  the  presi- 
deocy  of  the  Bible  Society  until  his  decease,  dlsplajring  an  unremitting  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  that  institution,  and  performing  the  duties  of  his  office  even  while  suffering  under  the  infirmi- 
ties of  a  very  advanced  age  and  acute  bodily  pain.  He  died  in  the  year  1821.  By  the  religion 
which  he  professed  he  was  supported  and  cheered  as  he  went  down  to  the  grave.  His  patience 
was  unexhausted ;  his  faith  was  strong  and  triumphant.  Exhorting  those  around  him  to  rest 
in  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  only  ground  of  trust,  and  commending  his  daughter  and  only  child  to  the 
care  of  his  friends,  he  expressed  his  desire  to  go  in  peace  to  the  bosom  of  his  Father  in  heaven ; 
and  his  last  prayer  was,  ^^Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit! ''  By  his  will.  Dr.  Boudinot,  after 
providing  suitably  for  his  only  daughter,  bequeathed  the  most  of  his  large  estate  to  those  objects 
which  had  been  dearest  to  him  through  life :  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge.! 

•  Dsrid  BlttenlumM,  the  oelelmitod  nuithemfttlcUui,  wm  born  at  Oennmntown,  P«^  on  the  Stli  of  April,  178S,  and  dSttd 
tStt  of  Jane,  ITSSi  The  memoln  of  hie  life  vere  pahUahed,  In  1818,  hj  hU  nephew,  WUliem  Barton,  and  contain  yarloM 
■otieea  of  manjr  of  the  dietlnfolshed  contemporaries  of  Dr.  Blttenhoose. 

t  Jamea  Adair  wat  an  Indian  trader,  and  fbr  laanj  jean  resided  among  the  toathem  trlbea,  prlndpan/  the  Chlekaaawa 
aad  dieiokeec  He  poblUhed  a  EUtory  </  Uu  American  Indiana^  in  ITTOi  In  that  woA  he  labored  to  show,  fW>m  cer- 
tain supposed  resemblances  In  manners  and  customs,  the  descent  of  the  aborigines  <tf  America  from  the  Jews.  The  moot 
valoaUe  part  of  his  woric  Is  in  his  Tocabolarles  of  Indian  dialects,  and  cTcn  tlieee  are  not  whollf  satisihotorx  to  the  ethno- 
kfleal  stodent 

X  The  title  of  this  work  Is,  *^A  Sktr  in  ths  We&l;  or  a  humbU  aUempi  to  dUeovor  (ho  long  loH  Ton  THheo  ofloroA, 
ptroparaUfry  to  Ukoir  rotum  to  tkoir  hoUnood  eUy  JonualooC*  Dr.  Boudinot  also  published,  in  1790,  7%e  Ag*  qfRooola^ 
tion;  or  Me  Ag4  of  Roaoon  an  Ag%  qf  I^/ld€lUy;  subeeqnentlj  an  oration  before  the  Sodetf  of  the  Cincinnati,  which 
la  Indnded  In  this  Tolnme ;  Tho  Sioond  Advent  o/ths  Mt—iah;  and  the  Life  of  'WOIlam  Tennent 

$  In  the  preparation  of  this  sketch,  the  editor  has  relied  mainl j  on  the  Ikcts  as  glren  bj  Mr.  Holmes,  in  his  InTSlnaMa 
of  America,  and  the  brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Boudinot's  life  in  the  National  Portrsit  OaUeiy. 
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ORATK)N  BEFORE  THE  GIKCINNATL 


TmB  oration  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Boadinot, 
at  Elixabethtown,  New  Jersey,  agreeably  to  a 
resolution  of  the  State  Society  of  Oinoinnati,* 
on  the  Foorth  of  July,  1798. 

Gentlemsk,  Bbsthbkv,  and  Fellow-Citi- 
zens: Having  devoutly  pud  the  sacrifice  of 
prayer  and  pruse  to  that  Almighty  Being,  by 
whose  favor  and  mercy  this  day  is  peculiarly 
dedicated  to  the  commemoration  of  events 
which  fill  our  minds  with  joy  and  gladness,  it 
becomes  me,  in  obedience  U>  the  resolutions  of 
our  Society,  to  aim  at  a  further  improvement 
of  this  festivaJ,  by  leading  your  reflections  to 
the  contemplation  of  those  special  privileges 
which  attend  the  happy  and  important  situa- 
tion you  now  ei\joy  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

Is  there  any  necessity,  fellow-citizens,  to 
spend  your  time  in  attempting  to  convince  you 
of  the  policy  and  propriety  of  setting  apart  this 
anniversary,  for  tne  purpose  of  remembering, 
with  gratitude,  the  unexampled  event  of  our 
politii^  salvation  t 

The  cordial  testimony  yon  have  borne  to  this 
institution  for  seventeen  years  past,  supersedes 
the  necessity  of  an  attempt  of  this  kind ;  and, 
indeed,  if  ^is  had  been  the  first  instance  of  our 
commemorating  the  day,  the  practice  of  all  na- 
tions and  of  all  ages,  would  have  given  a  sanc- 
tion to  the  measure. 

The  history  of  the  world,  as  well  sacred  as 
profane,  bears  witness  to  the  use  and  impor- 
tance of  setting  apart  a  day  as  a  memorial  of 
great  events,  whether  of  a  religious  or  political 
nature. 

No  sooner  had  the  (freBt  Creator  of  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth  finished  his  almighty  work, 
and  pronounced  all  very  good,  but  he  set  apart 
(not  an  anniversary,  or  one  day  in  a  year,  but) 
one  day  in  seven,  for  the  commemoration  of  his 
inimitable  power  in  producing  all  things  out  of 
nothing. 

The  deliverance  of  the  ohUdren  of  Israel  from 
a  state  of  bondage  to  an  unreasonable  tyrant 
was  perpetuated  by  the  eating  of  the  Paschal 
Lamb,  and  enjoining  it  to  their  posterity  as  an 
annual  festival  for  ever,  with  a  **  remember  this 
day,  in  which  ye  came  out  of  Egypt,  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage.'' 

The  resurrection  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind 
is  commemorated  by  keeping  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  not  only  as  a  oertun  memorial  of  his 
first  cominff  in  a  state  of  humiliation,  but  the 
positive  evidence  of  his  future  coming  in  glory. 

Let  us  tiien,  my  fHends  and  fellow-citizens, 

unite  all  our  endeavors  this  day,  to  remember, 

with  reverential  gratitude  to  oar  supreme  Bene- 

I^H^ftor,  all  the  wonderfol  things  he  nas  done  for 

^  •tMBouatp^tttea 


us,  in  a  miraculoni  dehveranoe  ftam  a  ■eeond 
Egypt — another  house  of  bondage.  '*  And  thou 
shfdt  show  thy  son  on  this  day,  staying  this  day 
is  kept  as  a  day  of  Joy  and  gladness,  became 
of  the  great  things  the  Lord  has  done  for  iom^ 
when  we  were  delivered  from  the  threatening 
power  of  an  invading  fbe.  And  it  shall  be  a 
sign  unto  thee,  upon  thine  hand,  and  for  a  me- 
morial between  tlxine  eyes,  thai  the  law  of  the 
Lord  may  be  in  thy  mouth,  for  with  a  strong 
hand  hast  thou  been  delivered  fh>m  thine  ene- 
mies :  Thou  shalt  therefore  keep  this  ordinanoe 
in  its  season,  from  year  to  year,  for  ever.** 

When  great  events  are  to  be  produced  in  thia 
our  world,  great  exertions  generally  beoome 
necessary ;  men  are  therefore  usually  raised  np^ 
with  talents  and  powers  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  purposes  intended  by  Providence,  who  of- 
ten by  tneir  disinterestea  services  and  extreme 
sufierings,  become  the  wonder  as  well  as  the 
examples  of  their  generation. 

The  obligations  of  mankind  to  these  worthy 
characters,  increase  in  proportion  to  the  impor* 
tance  of  the  blessings  purchased  by  their  labon. 

It  is  not  then  an  unreasonable  expectatioa 
which,  I  well  know,  generally  prevails,  that 
this  day  should  be  usually  devoted  to  the  per- 

Setuating  and  respectfully  remembering  the 
ignified  characters  of  those  great  men,  with 
whom  it  has  been  our  honor  to  claim  the  inti- 
mate connection  of  fellow-citizens, — ^men  who 
have  purchased  our  present  JoyAil  circumstan- 
ces at  the  invaluable  price  of  their  blood. 

But  you  must  also  acknowledge  with  mOi 
that  this  subject  has  been  so  fully  considered, 
and  so  ably  handled  by  those  eloquent  and  en- 
lightened men  who  have  gone  before  me  in  tlua 
honorable  path,  that  had  their  superior  abUitiea 
fiJlen  to  my  lot,  I  could  do  but  littie  more  than 
repeat  the  substance  of  their  observations  and 
vairy  their  language. 

Forgive  me,  ye  spirits  of  my  worthy,  depart- 
ed fellow -citizens!  Patriots  oil  the  first  magni- 
tude, whose  integrity  no  subtie  arts  of  bribery 
and  corruption  could  successfully  assail;  ana 
whose  fortitude  and  perseverance  no  difficultiea 
or  dangers  could  intimidate  I  Whose  labori 
and  sufferings  in  the  common  canse  of  oar 
country — whose  exploits  in  the  field  and  wli- 
dom  in  the  cabinet,  I  have  often  been  witnem 
to,  during  a  cruel  and  distressing  war !    Forgive, 

0  Warren,  IContgomeryl  and  all  the  nameiem 
heroes  of  your  illustrions  group !    Forgive,  that 

1  omit  on  the  present  occasion,  to  follow  the 
steps  of  those  compatriots  who  have  preceded 
me,  but  had  rather  spend  this  sacred  hoar  in 
contemplating  those  great  purposes  which  ani- 
mated your  souls  in  the  severe  conflict,  and  for 
which  you  fought  and  bled  I 

Were  yon  present  to  direct  this  day's  medi- 
tations, would  von  not  point  to  vour  scarred 
limbs  and  bleedmg  breasts,  and  loudly  call  apoo 
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OS  to  reward  your  toils  and  sofferinga,  bj  forci- 
hfy  inonlcating  and  improying  thoae  patriotic 
principles  and  practices  which  led  yon  to  those 
noble  adUevements  that  secured  the  blessings 
wenowfu^joyff 

Tes,  ye  mar^rn  to  liberty!  ye  band  of  he- 
roes 1  ye  once  worthy  compatriots  and  fellow- 
citiaensl  We  will  obey  yoor  friendly  sn^ges- 
tkxLind  greatly  prize  that  freedom  and  mde- 
peodence,  porchased  by  yonr  united  exertions, 
as  the  most  invalnable  gem  of  onr  earthly 
crownl 

The  late  revolntion,  my  respected  andienoe, 
in  which  we  this  day  r^ce,  is  big  with  events 
that  are  didly  nnfi^ding  themselves  and  pressing 
In  thibk  soccessiony  to  the  astonishment  of  a 
woodcning  world  I 

It  has  been  marked  with  the  certain  charac- 
teristic of  a  divine  over-roling  hand,  in  that  it 
brought  about  and  perfected  against  all 
reasoning,  and  apparently  agidnst  all 
hope;  ai^  that  in  the  very  moment  of 
time  when  all  Europe  seemed  ready  to  be 
ptanged  into  commotion  and  distress. 

Divine  Providence,  throughout  the  govem- 
aMnt  <tf  this  world,  appears  to  have  impressed 
many  great  events  witn  the  undoubted  evidence 
of  hJa  own  ahnighty  arm.  He  putteth  down 
ktsgdoms  and  he  setteth  up  whom  be  pleaseth, 
and  it  has  been  literally  verified  in  us,  that, 
^  BO  king  prevaileth  by  the  power  of  his  own 
■iMigth^ 

The  first  great  principle  established  and  se- 
eared  by  our  revolution,  and  which  since  seems 
to  be  pervading  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ; 
and  which  should  be  most  zealously  and  care- 
fidly  improved  and  gloried  in  by  us,  is  the  ra- 
taoiial  equality  and  rights  of  men,  as  men  and 


I  do  not  mean  to  hold  up  the  absurd  idea 
ciiaiged  upon  us,  by  the  enemies  of  this  valua- 
bla  prind^e,  and  which  contains  in  it,  inevita- 
ble destruction  to  every  government,  *^  that  all 
men  are  equal  as  to  acauired  or  adventitious 
rights."  Ken  must  and  ao  continually  differ  in 
their  genioa,  knowledge,  industry,  integrity  and 
activity. 

Thdr  natural  and  moral  characters — ^their 
lirtaea  and  vices— their  abilities,  natural  and  ac- 
auired-—together  with  favorable  opportunities 
m  exertion,  will  always  inake  men  different 
among  thenttelves,  and  of  course  create  a  pre- 
eminence and  superiority  cme  over  another. 
But  the  equality  and  ri^ts  of  men  here  con- 
templated are  natural,  essential,  and  unalienable, 
audi  aa  the  security  of  life,  liberty,  and  property. 
These  should  be  the  firm  foundation  of  every 
good  government,  as  they  will  apply  to  all  na- 
tiona,  at  all  times,  and  may  properly  be  called 
a  miiversal  law.  It  is  apparent  that  every  man 
\b  bom  with  the  same  lignt  to  improve  the  tal- 
ent committed  to  him,  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  society,  and  to  be  respected  accordingly. 

We  are  all  the  workmanship  of  the  same  di- 
Tine  hand.  .With  our  Creator,  abstractly  con- 
aideredy  there  are  neither  kings  nor  subjects, —  I 


masters  nor  servants,  otherwise  than  stewards 
of  his  appointment,  to  serve  each  other  accord- 
ing to  our  different  opportunities  and  abilities, 
and  of  course  accountable  for  the  manner  in 
which  we  perform  our  duty, — ^he  is  no  respecter 
of  persons, — ^he  beholds  all  with  an  equal  eyeu 
and  althouffh  **  order  is  heaven^s  first  law,*'  and 
he  has  made  it  essential  to  every  good  govern- 
ment, and  necessary  for  the  welfare  (^  every 
community,  that  there  should  be  dbtinctions 
among  members  of  the  same  society,  yet  this 
difference  is  originallv  designed  for  the  service, 
benefit,  and  best  good  of  the  whole,  and  not  for 
tiiCir  oppression  or  destruction.* 

It  is'y>ur  duty  then,  as  a  people,  acting  on 
principles  of  universal  applicatiofli,  to  convince 
mankind  of  the  truth  and  practicability  of 
them,  by  carrying  them  into  actual  exercise  for 
the  happiness  of  our  fellow-men,  without  suffer- 
ing to  be  perverted  to  oppression  or  licentioua- 
ness. 

The  eyes  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  fitMt 
opening,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe,  not- 
withstanding it  is  8000  years  since  the  promul- 
gation of  that  invaluable  precept,  *^thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself^"  are  but  just  be* 
ginning  to  discover  their  brotherhood  to  each 
other,  and  that  all  men,  however  different  with 
regard  to  nation  or  color,  have  an  essential  in* 
terest  in  each  other's  welfare. 

Let  it  then  be  our  peculiar,  constant  care 
and  vigilant  attention,  to  inculcate  this  sacred 
principle,  and  to  hand  it  down  to  posterity,  im- 
proved by  every  generous  and  liberal  practicei 
that  while  we  are  r^oicing  in  our  own  political 
and  religious  privileges,  we  may  with  pleasure 
contemplate  the  happy  period,  when  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  shall  join  in  the  triumph  of 
this  day,  and  one  universal  anthem  of  praise 
shall  arise  to  the  universal  Creator  in  return 
for  the  general  joy. 

Another  essential  ingredient  in  the  happiness 
we  enjoy  as  a  nation,  and  which  arises  from  the 
principles  of  the  revolution,  is  the  right  that 
every  people  have  to  govern  themselves  in  such 
manner  as  they  judge  best  calculated  for  the 
conmion  benefit. 

It  b  a  principle  interwoven  with  our  consti- 
tution, and  not  one  of  the  least  blessings  pur- 
chased by  that  glorious  struggle,  to  the  com- 
memoration of  which  this  day  is  specially  de- 
voted, that  every  man  has  a  natural  right  to  be 
governed  by  laws  of  his  own  making,  either  in 
person  or  by  his  representative ;  and  that  no 
authority  ought  justly  to  be  exercised  over 
him,  that  is  not  derived  from  the  people,  of 
whom  he  is  one. 

^  Laetantiiis,  Ilk  fi,  oi^  lfi,fl»L  8M,  •peaking  of  the  luiTer- 
id  eqiuUtj  of  itwuikliid,  iejt:  **  JEqnitetem  dloo— «e  eun 
eeterie  ecMiaendi,  qnein  Cleero  aeqiiftblUtftteiD  Toeet— Dens 
enlm,  qui  homines  genemt  St  ineptrst,  omnes  «eqnoai  Id  eel 
pares  esse  Tolait:  Eamdem  eondlUonem  rlTendi  omnlbos 
posnit,  omnes  id  seplentiam  fsnolt:  omnlbns  Immortall- 
tfttem  q>opondit.     Nemo  ^pnd   enm  serms  est,  imbm 
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This,  fellow-citizens,  is  a  most  important, 
praoticial  principle,  first  carried  into  complete 
execution  by  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  tremble  for  the  event,  while  I  glorj  in  the 
subject. 

To  yoo,  ye  citizens  of  America  I  do  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  look  with  eager  attention 
for  the  success  of  a  measure  on  which  their 
happiness  and  prosperity  so  manifestly  depend. 

To  use  the  words  of  a  famous  foreigner,  *^  You 
are  become  the  hope  of  human  nature,  and 
ought  to  become  its  great  example.  The  asy- 
lum opened  in  your  land  for  the  oppressed  of 
all  nations  must  console  the  earth." 

On  your  yirtue,  patriotism,  integrfty,  and 
submission  to  the  laws  of  your  own  making, 
and  the  government  of  your  own  choice,  do  the 
hopes  of  men  rest  with  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions for  a  happy  issue. 

Be  not,  therefore,  careless,  indolent,  or  inat- 
tentive, in  the  exercise  of  any  right  of  citizen- 
ship. Let  no  duty,  however  small,  or  seem- 
ingly of  little  importance,  be  neglected  by  vou. 

Ever  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  parts  that  form 
the  whole,  and  fractions  constitute  the  unit 
Good  government  generally  begins  in  the  fam- 
ily, and  if  the  morail  character  of  a  people  once 
degenerates,  their  political  character  must  soon 
foUow. 

A  friendly  consideration  of  our  fellow-citi- 
zens, who  by  our  free  choice  become  the  public 
servants,  and  manage  the  affairs  of  our  common 
country,  is  but  a  reasonable  return  for  their 
diligence  and  care  in  our  service. 

The  most  enlightened  and  zealous  of  our  pub- 
lic servants,  can  do  little  without  the  exertions 
of  private  citizens  to  perfect  what  they  do  but 
form  as  it  were  in  embryo.  The  highest  offi- 
cers of  our  government  are  but  the  first  servants 
of  the  people  and  always  in  their  power :  they 
have,  therefore,  a  just  claim  to  a  fair  and  can- 
did experiment  of  the  plans  they  form  and  tlie 
laws  they  enact  for  the  public  weal.  Too  much 
should  not  be  expected  m>m  them ;  they  are  but 
men  and  of  like  passions  and  of  like  infirmities 
with  ourselves ;  they  are  liable  to  err,  though 
exercising  the  purest  motives  and  best  abilities 
required  for  the  purpose. 

Times  and  circumstances  may  change  and 
accidents  intervene  to  disappoint  the  wisest 
measures.  Mistaken  and  wicked  men  (who 
cannot  live  but  in  troubled  waters^  are  often 
laboring  with  indefatigable  zeal,  which  some- 
times prove  but  too  successful,  to  sour  our  minds 
and  derange  the  best  formed  systems.  Plausi- 
ble preteuHions  and  censorious  insinuations,  are 
always  at  hand  to  transfer  the  deadly  poison  of 
jealousy,  by  which  the  best  citizens  may  for  a 
time  be  deceived. 

These  considerations  should  lead  to  an  atten- 
tive solicitude  to  keep  the  pure,  unadulterated 
principles  of  our  constitution,  always  in  view ; 
to  be  rdigioubly  careful  in  our  choice  of  public 
^flflloers;  and  as  ther  are  again  in  our  power  at 
^■ta^  •h<Hrt  perioda,  lend  not  too  easily  a  patient 
^^Eto  ttwy  ioTidioiia  in«inuAti<m  or  improba- 


ble story,  but  prudently  mark  the  effects  of  their 
public  measures,  and  Judge  of  the  tree  by  its 
fruits.  1 

I  do  not  wish  to  discourage  a  constant  and 
lively  attention  to  the  conduct  of  our  mien. 
A  prudent  suspicion  of  public  measnrea  is  a 
great  security  to  a  republican  government ;  bat 
a  line  should  be  drawn  between  a  carefVil  and 
critical  examination  into  the  principles  ahd  ef- 
fects of  regular  systems  after  a  fair  and  candid 
trial,  and  a  captious,  discontented  and  censo- 
rious temper,  which  leads  to  find  fault  with 
every  proposition  in  which  we  have  not  an  im- 
mediate hand;  and  raise  obstacles  to  rational 
plans  of  government,  without  widting  a  fidr 
experiment  It  is  generally  characteristio  of 
this  disposition,  to  find  fault  without  proposiog 
a  better  plan  for  consideration. 

We  should  not  forget  that  our  countrsr  ia 
large,  and  our  fellow-citizens  of  different  man- 
ners, interests,  and  habits.  That  our  lawa  to 
be  right,  must  be  equal  and  general;  of  oonrae 
the  differing  interests  must  be  combined,  and 
brotherly  conciliation  and  forbearance  contin- 
ually exercised,  if  we  will  judge  with  propriety 
of  those  measures  that  respect  a  nation  at  larxe. 

While  we  thus  eiyoy  as  a  community,  tiie 
blessings  of  the  social  compact  in  its  purity, 
and  are  all  endeavoring  to  secure  the  invalua- 
ble privileges,  purchas^  by  the  blood  of  ^on- 
sands  of  our  brethren  who  fell  in  the  dreadfbl 
conflict ;  let  us  also  be  careful  to  encourage  and 
promote  a  liberality  and  benevolence  of  mind 
towards  those  whom  they  have  left  behind,  and 
whose  unhappy  fate  it  has  been  to  bear  a  heav- 
ier proportion  of  the  expensive  purchase,  in  the 
loss  of  husbands,  parents  or  children,  perhaps 
their  only  support  and  hope  in  life. 

Mankind,  considered  as  brethren,  should  be 
dear  to  each  other;  but,  fellow-citizens,  who 
have  together  braved  the  common  danger — 
who  have  fought  side  by  side, — who  have  min- 
gled their  blood  together,  as  it  were  in  one  rich 
stream, — who  have  labored  and  toiled  witli 
united  efforts  to  accomplish  the  same  glorious 
end,  must  surely  be  more  than  brethren — ^it  ia 
a  union  cemented  by  blood. 

I  can  no  longer  deny  myself  the  felicity,  my 
beloved  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  members  of 
a  Society  founded  on  these  humane  and  benev- 
olent principles,  of  addressing  myself  more  par- 
ticularly to  you,  on  a  day,  wnich  in  so  peculiar 
a  manner  shines  with  increasing  lustre  on  yovL 
refreshing  and  brightening  your  hard-earned 
laurels,  by  renewinj^  the  honorable  reward  of 
your  laborious  services  in  the  gratitude  of  jour 
rejoicing  fellow-ciMzens. 

Methinks  I  behold  you  on  the  Tictorione 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  bowed  down  with  the 
fatigues  of  an  active  campaign,  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  an  inclement  winter,  receiving  the  wd- 
come  news  of  approaching  peace,  and  your 
country's  political  salvation,  with  all  that  Joir 
of  heart  and  serenity  of  mind,  that  become  citi- 
zens who  fiew  to  their  arms,  merely  at  tMr 
country's  call,  in  a  time  of  common  danger. 
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The  war-worn  soldiera,  reduced  to  the  ca-  their  safferings  and  pergereruioe,  now  ronsea 

lamitleii  d  a  seven  years'  ardoons  service,  now  the  patriotic  fire.    Tner  again  rejoice  in  the 

solemnly  paoae  and  reflect  on  the  peculiarity  event;  they  unite  in  a  firm,  indissoluUe  bond, 

of  their  eritical  situation.    The  ravc^  of  war  ^*  gratefully  to  commemorate  the  event,  which 

bad  been  extended  through  a  country  dearer  to  gave  independence  to  America^ — to  inculcate 

them  than  life,  and  thereby  prevented  that  to  latest  ages  the  duty  of  laying  down  in  peace, 

ample  provision  in  service  or  reasonable  re-  arms  assumed  for  public  defence  in  war, — to 

eompense  on  their  return  to  private  life,  that  continue  their  mutual  friendship,  which  com- 

pmoence  required   and  gratitude  powerfully  menced  under  the  pressure  of  common  dangers, 

dietated.  and  to  effectuate  every  act  of  beneficence,  dic- 

Thesy  thoeglit  that  the  distresses  of  the  army  tated  by  a  spirit  of  brotherly  kindness  to  any 

liad  before  been  brought  to  a  point    ^^That  of  their  number  and  their  fiunilies,  who  might 

they  had  borne  all  that  men  could  bear ;  their  unfortunately  be  under  the  necessity  of  receiv- 

proper^  ex|»ended — their  private  resources  at  ing  them ; ''  and  by  this  unanimous  act  establish 

an  end---their  friends  wearied  out  and  disgusted  this  sacred  truth,  *'that  the  glory  of  soldiers 

>leted  vnthout  acting  well 


incessant  applications.''  But  another  trial,  cannot  be  well  compl 

iarerer  than  all,  still  awaits  them ;  they  are  now  the  part  of  citixens.'' 

to  be  disbanded  and  a  separation  to  take  place  This,  gentlemen,  is  your  origin  as  a  Society — 

nuHPe  distresnng  than  every  former  scene !   Till  the  source  from  whence  you  n>rang,  and  this 

now  the  severe  conflict  was  unseen  or  unat-  day  we  are  carrying  on  the  work  first  begun  in 

tended  ta    Poverty  and  the  gratitude  of  their  these  social  princimes.* 

eonntry  are  their  only  reward.  With  a  heart  filled  with  unfeigned  gratitude 

Trae,  they  are  to  return  to  their  friends  and  to  the  author  of  all  our  mercies,  and  overflow- 

ftUow-oitizens  with  blessings  on  their  heads,  ing  with  the  most  affectionate  friendship  toward 

The  general  liberty  and  independence  are  now  you,  suffer  me  to  congratulate  von  on  this  sev- 

MGured, — ^but  yet  want  and  dire  distress  stare  enteenth  anniversary  of  our  happy  indepen- 

many  in  the  face.    They  are  to  return  to  wives  dence.    Long,  long,  even  to  the  remotest  ages, 

and  children,  long  used  to  dependence  on  the  may  the  citizens  of  this  rising  empire  enjoy  the 

toLd  hand  of  charity,  in  hopes  of  a  sure  support  triumph  of  this  day;  may  they  never  forget  the 

firom  the  success  of  the  common  cause,  when  invaluable  price  which  it  costs,  as  well  as  the 

their  husband,  father  or  child  returned  glorious  great  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted,  and 

from  the  Qeld  of  conquest.    Alas  1  these  flat-  may  a  frequent  recurrence  to  the  flrst  principles 

taring  hopes  now  are  no  more.  of  our  constitution  on  this  anniversary,  be  a 

Their  country's  exhausted  treasury  cannot  constant  source  of  security  and  permanence  to 

yield  them  even  the  hard-earned  pittance  of  a  the  rising  fabric !    May  the  rights  of  man  and 

soldier's  pay.    Being  urged  on  one  hand  by  the  the  purity  of  a  free,  energetic,  and  independent 

sabUe  poison  of  inflammatory,  violent  and  art-  government  be  continually  cherished  and  pro- 

fbl  addresses,  under  the  specious  mask  of  pre-  moted  by  every  son  of  Cincinnatus  1    May  the 

tended  friendship,  (the  last  expiring  effort  of  a  remembrance  of  those  worthy  heroes,  once  our 

oonquered  foe,) — warned  on  the  other  hand  by    

the  experience,  wisdom,  and  rational  conduct  •  The  Sodetj  of  the  cindnaati  wm  esUbUahed  in  1788. 

of  their  beloved  commander,  their  father  and  On  the  tenth  of  Maj  of  th*i  jtmr,  offieen  fhmi  the  MTeni 

lonff-tried  friend, — they  solemnly  deliberate.  regiments  of  the  reepectlre  lines  of  the  Amezlcan  Minj-,  Boet 

Borne  guardian   angel,    perhaps   the  happy  ftt  the  eaatonment  on  Hodson  rlTer,  where  proposels  were 

ge&ina  of  America,  ever  attendant  on  the  ol^iect  ^^^  u^  *  eommittee  tppointed  to  prepare  »  pUn  of  estab- 

Of  her  care,  raises  the  drooping  head,  wipes  the  Uthment    On  the  thirteenth  instant  a  plan  was  submitted, 

indignant,  falling  tear  from  the  hardy  soldier's  '^  adopted,  the  prindples  of  whieh  were : 

^e,  and  suggests  the  happy  expedient  I  **-^  Ineessant  attention  to  preserre  inrioUte  those  ex- 

Brotherly  affection   produces   brotherly  re-  -It^  ri«i»t»  and  Ubertles  of  human  natnre.  fbr  which  thej 

liei:-the  victorious  bands  unite  together-they  ^j;  '7?*  "*  ^^^  "^  ^^^^^  ^JJ*«^.  *^*  high  rank  of  a 

deq^  the  infamous  idear-they  refuse  to  listen  r^onal  being  l.  a  cur^  instead  of  a  blessing. 

4.^  A>-.  mi»^^Jm  -^»^     ♦!.«-.  Av»»  «v...k  ..rv^:«i  4.1^  "^  unslterable  determination  to  promote  and  cherish, 

toOieSLNm'swng-they  form  the  social  tie-  ^^^  ^^            ^^^               that\»nlon  and  national 

thiV  cast  m  the  nmiaimng  fhl^         of  their  ^^„„  ^  Beee-s^yte  theirh!ipplne.a.  and  the  future  dig- 

■f^^l*y'*?4"H^?^"®*^°«^^®»;*^*°^  nitj  of  the  American  empire. 

^man^  their  rights  by  menace  and  violence,  uto  nnder  permanent  the  eoidlal  affeeUou  subeisting 

ttey  refuse  "to  IcMen  the  dignity  or  sully  the  ,aaong  the  officers.  This  spirit  win  dictate  brotherij  kind- 

l^ry  they  had  hitherto  maintamed.     They  de-  ness  in  aU  things,  and  partleuhriy  extend  to  the  most  suV 

tinnined  to  give  one  more  proof  of  unexampled  stantlal  acts  of  beneflcenee,  aooordlng  to  the  abiUtjr  of  the 

patriotism  and  patient  virtue,  risinff  superior  to  sodetj,  towards  those  offieen  and  their  flunlUes  who  nnlbr- 

the  pressure  of  their   complicated   sufferings,  tunatelyraajbeundertheneoessltforreoelTinglt'^^ 

and  thereby  afford  an  occasion  to  posterity  to  The  General  Sodetj  of  Cincinnati,  **  for  the  sake  of  tf" 

MJy  had  that  day  been  wanting,  the  world  had  quent  communications,'*  was  dlrlded  into  state  societies,  and 

not  seen  Uie  last  stage  of  political  perfection,  these  again  into  districts,  under  the  direction  of  the  Btate 

to  which  human  nature  is  capable  of  attain-  sodeUes.    Some  of  these  sodetiesstUl(18B7)  exist 


The 


•  8m  Ik*  ffimiilifi  of  Ite  Vew  T«A  Siili^rf  Ite 

C^oriofit  certainty  of  peace,  purchased  by   p>mia«i  la  imu 
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beloved  companions,  whose  lives  thej  did  not 
hold  dear,  when  required  for  their  oonntrj's 
safety,  animate  ns  to  preserve  inviolate,  what 
they  purchased  at  so  high  a  rate !  Maj  we,  by 
the  uniform  conduct  of  good  citiiens  and  gen- 
erous, faithful  friends,  show  ourselves  worthy 
of  such  valuable  connections ! 

Long,  long  may  you  Hve  to  eojay  the  reward 
of  your  labors,  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of 
this  honorable  anniversary;  and  after  a  long 
life  of  services  to  your  country,  usefulness  to 
your  Society,  and  happiness  to  yourselves,  may 
ycm  leave  your  generation  in  thefhll  enjoyment 
of  peace  and  a  sound  constitution,  justified  by 
experience,  for  the  example  of  wnich,  nations 
yet  unborn,  shall  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed  I 

And  now,  my  respected  audience,  we  appeal 
to  your  candor  and  generosity;  you  have  heard 
our  origin — ^you  have  known  our  conduct — 
our  Society  is  designed  fbr  the  hi^pinees  and 
benefit  of  mankind — ^we  have  no  secrets — ^we 
claim  no  separate  privileges — ^we  ask  no  inde- 
pendent immunities — ^we  are  embarked  in  one 
common  cause  with  you — ^we  glory  in  one  per- 
fect political  equality, — all  we  wish  for,  is  the 
pleasure  of  renewing  ancient  fHendships — of  the 
mutual  remembrance  of  past  labors  and  suffer- 
ings—the liberal  exercise  of  that  celestial  prin- 
ciple, charity,  and  one  common  interest  with 
you  in  the  security  of  our  liberty,  property, 
and  independence. 

We  profess  to  be  a  band  of  brethren,  united 
to  our  fellow-citizens  by  every  tie  of  interest, 
gratitude,  and  love.  Let  us  then  go  hand  in 
hand  with  you,  in  looking  forward  to  the  happy 
state  of  our  country,  during,  a  long  succession 
of  ages  yet  to  come. 

'^e  are  encouraged  in  this  animating  hope 
by  the  numerous  advantages  arising  to  us,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  from  the  happy  revolution  we 
commemorate  this  dav;  they  are  conspicuous 
in  every  quarter  to  which  the  view  can  be  di- 
rected. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  strong  hope 
of  everv  community,  the  rising  generation,  the 
world  nas  yet  enjoyed  nothing  equal  to  their 
advantages  and  future  prospects. 

The  road  to  honors,  ricnes,  usefblness,  and 
fame,  in  this  happy  country,  is  open  equally  to 
all.  The  equality  of  citizens  in  its  true  sense 
must  raise  the  most  lively  hopes,  prompt  the 
noblest  exertions,  and  secure  a  certainty  of  suc- 
cess to  all,  who  shall  excel  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  without  respect  of  persons. 

The  meanest  citizen  of  America  educates  his 
beloved  child  with  a  well  founded  hope,  that  if 
he  should  become  equal  to  the  task,  he  may  ra- 
tionally aspire  to  the  command  of  our  armies, 
a  place  in  the  cabinet,  or  even  to  the  filling  of 
^e  presidential  chair ;  he  stands  on  equal  ground 
in  rmurd  to  the  first  honors  of  the  State,  wiUi 
Um  mhest  of  hia  fellow-citizena. 

Hw  ohild  of  the  poorest  laborer,  by  ei\Joying 

IS  of  educauon  (afforded  in  almost  every 

of  this  hmj  Iwad)  is  trained  up  for,  and 

1  to  look  forward  to  a  share  in  the 


legislation  of  the  Union  or  of  a  partionlar  State^ 
with  as  much  confidence  as  the  noblest  snl^leet 
of  an  established  monarchy. 

This  is  a  peculiar  happiness  of  omr  hig^y  &- 
vored  republic  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
proceeding  fhnn  the  auoeessfbl  revdaticm  in 
which  we  this  day  rc|joice. 

Suffer  me,  ye  fair  daujg^ten  of  New  Jerterl 
to  call  on  you  also  in  a  special  manner,  to  add 
your  invigorating  smiles  to  the  mirtii  and  fba- 
ti vity  of  this  day.  Our  happiness  can  be  bat  half 
complete,  if  you  refhse  to  crown  Uie  whde  with 
your  kind  approbation. 

Have  you  not  at  all  times  and  do  yoo  not  still 
continue  to  participate  deeply  in  the  multiplied 
blessings  of  our  common  country  t  Raised  fhm 
the  humiliating  state  of  your  sex  in  most  other 
countries,  you  also  breiUihe  the  sacred  air  of 
freedom,  and  nobly  unite  your  exertiona  for  the 
general  good. 

The  Rights  of  Women  are  no  longer  strange 
sounds  to  an  American  ear;  they  are  now  heard 
as  familiar  terms  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States ;  and  I  de  voutiy  hope  that  the  day  ia  not 
far  distant,  when  we  riiall  find  them  disnifying^ 
in  a  distinguishing  code,  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  several  States  m  the  Union. 

But  in  your  domestic  character,  do  you  not 
also  ei^joy  the  most  delightfU  contemplations 
arising  from  the  Revolution  of  Seventeen  Hnn- 
dred  and  Seventy-six  f 

Can  you  look  on  the  children  of  your  tender* 
est  care,  and  reflect  on  the  cheerful  prospects 
opening  upon  them  through  life,  without  feeling 
the  most  lively  emotions  of  gratitude  for  the  in- 
estimable privileges  conferred  on  the  citiiens 
of  America  ?  A  re  not  your  resolutions  strength- 
ened and  your  endeavors  redoubled,  to  furnish 
them  with  every  qualification,  both  mental  and 
personal,  for  the  future  service  of  a  country  thus 
rendered  dear  to  you? 

But  your  share  of  the  Joy  of  this  day  does 
not  rise  from  a  single  source.  To  whom  are  we 
more  indebted  for  the  origin  of  our  present  hap- 
pinesc^  than  to  your  delicate  and  discerning  sex  t 
in  vain  did  Columbus,  our  great  founder  and 
discoverer,  after  settiins  the  principles  of  his 
sound  philosophy,  app^r  to  the  wise  men  of 
his  country.  In  vain  did  he  solicit,  in  strains 
of  the  most  suppliant  humiliation,  the  different 
thrones  of  Europe,  when  kings  considered  tMBm- 
selves  as  God^s  vicegerents  here  below ;  despis- 
ed by  the  ignorant — ^traduced  by  the  malevo- 
lent—contemned by  the  great — ^laughed  at  by 
pretended  philosophers — and  trified  with  by  the 
arrogance  of  ministers  and  their  hirelings ;  all 
his  hopes  and  those  of  a  New  World  had,  at 
last,  sunk  in  despair,  and  we,  this  day,  might 
have  mingled  our  fate  with  the  slaves  of  the 
Old  World,  had  not  the  penetrating  wisdom  and 
persevering  magnanimity  of  the  fair,  but  un- 
daunted Isabella,  the  ornament  of  your  sex, 
and  the  Jealousy  of  ours,  saved  this  Western 
World  from  the  oblivion  of  more  than  five  thou- 
sand years.  Did  she  employ  the  excess  of  use- 
less treasures  in  this  happy  adventure  f  No  I — 
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after  the  reftutl  of  her  husbtnd — dwpising 
tlta  ■ppendagH  of  briUiant  royaltr,  when  com- 
pared with  the  genenl  good  of  manMnd,  hw 
enUned  mind,  ineqwble  of  being  confined  bj 
the  BbaoUea  of  the  tm,  fonud  «  reeonroe  In 
bar  waUr  jewela,  whi&  ahe  freely  offered  u 
a  pledge^  to  apeonplkh  ttie  doriona  diacoTery 
or  tba  Awitb  qnarter  of  the  ^obel 

To  joar  an,  than,  ladiea,  are  we  obli^  to 
jiald  tba  pafan:  had  thia  ei«at  evaat  depended 
ahofatber  on  oor  aez,  It  la  not  As;  to  gneM 
what  ov  nnitad  late  had  been  at  thia  moment 


eta  of  water  to  aome  tntgh^  Tharaoh,  whoae 
taa4ar  mareleB  woold  have  been  oraeltj.  Yonr 

Jbt,  than,  raj'  bir  anditciry,  to  a  large  portion 
tba  gasMal  Joy,  mnat  be  acknowledged  to  be 
ofaM^eriorkind. 

Do  joa,  my  worthy  tellow-oitiiana,  of  every 
daaariptioo,  wiih  for  more  lasting  matter  of 
plaaawe  aod  latiibction  in  contemplating  the 
mat  OTeats  brought  to  yonr  minds  this  dayt 
Brtowl,  then,  yoor  views  to  a  distant  period  of 
fkttare  time.  Look  forward  a  few  years,  and 
bahcU  our  extended  foreets  (now  a  pathless 
wildanwai)  ocmverted  into  fruitful  fields  and 
ba^  towns.  Take  into  view  the  pleasing 
abtitm  of  oor  immense  lakes,  nnited  to  the  At- 
laatie  Statea  by  a  thonaand  winding  csiuUb,  and 
beantified  with  rising  cities,  crowded  with  tn- 
noiiMraUe  peaoefnl  fieets,  transporting  the  rich 
prednoe  from  one  coast  to  another. 

Add  to  all  tiiia,  what  mnst  most  please  everj 
hawaa  and  benevolent  mind,  the  ample  pro- 
Ttefam  tboB  made  by  the  God  of  all  flesh,  for 
tba  reetptioQ  ot  the  nations  of  the  earth,  flying 
from  tin  trranny  and  oppresaion  of  the  despots 
of  tba  Old  World,  and  say,  if  the  prophecies  of 
awdaBt  time*  are  not  hastening  to  a  foliilment, 
irtwn  this  wilderness  shall  blossom  as  a  rose — 
tba  heathen  be  given  to  the  Oreat  EeeUemer  as 
hia  inheritaiioes  and  theee  ottermost  parte  of 
ttw  earth  tor  his  poeseasion. 

Wbo  knows  bnt  the  oonntry  for  which  we 
have  Ibo^t  and  bled,  may  hereafter  become  a 
tbaatre  <h  greater  events  than  yet  have  bem 
known  to  mankind  t 

May  tbate  invigoratiiw  prospects  lead  ns  to 
the  uereiae  of  every  vmne,  rdigions,  moral 
and  p«rfHieaL  Mny  we  be  ronsed  to  a  dronm- 
ipaet  ecHtdnc^ — to  an  exaot  obedience  to  the 
mra  of  onr  own  making^— to  the  preservaUtm . 


of  the  spirit  and  prinoipW  of  onr  troly  invaln- 


oor  example  as  well  as  precept,  add  to  the  real 
bappinesa  at  onr  feUow-mra  aod  the  partionlar 
g)oi7  of  onr  oommon  oonntty. 

And  may  theae  great  prineiplee  In  the  end 
beo<»ne  inetramentel  In  oringtng  aboot  that 
hqtpy  state  of  the  worid,  when,  from  every 
homan  breast,  Joined  by  tiie  grand  ohonui  m 
the  skies,  shall  arise  with  the  profoondest  rev- 
erence, that  divinely  oeleetial  anthem  of  nni- 
veraal  praise, — "  Qbyry  to  Ood  in  the  hiriMat ; 
peaoe  on  earth ;  good  will  towards  men."  * 

•  ShMtlj  sftor  tl 


pettawal  Is  pilnu  lib,  Iut* 
■wWh  DM  to  dwDoUa  u  ontloa  to  jtia,  vbli^  tiowanr  la- 
kd«Qiut4  to  th«  pnrpote,  wu  dddgDAd  to  ptomoW  snTBnBDB 
tw  tlut  hippx  HTolDtloB,  in  wUeti  Dlrliis  Prorlduu*  bo 
bMB  plMHd  to  DUka  TOD  »  pesollu'  u  iBatnuiMDt. 

'A  freqatnl  neomnee  to  UHfintprindplaDfoiirwiutt- 
tiitloD,  uid  ftom  thence  to  Inenlato  th*  oacutlEj  ni  ■  tn% 
Ann,  ud  aurgatia  piTamDMBt,  Id  ■hlch  Ilbartj  ihill  Tin 
nparior  to  UaaatlaiunaiD,  ud  abadltnea  to  Iha  Uwi  besom* 
tha  beat  BrldaDsa  of  ■ttDchmeDt  to  Iha  fikdependeBot  trf  am 
MiBDioD  axmtrj,  csDiot  bat  niHt  witb  ^oor  iqiprobatlaD. 

"ThSa  la  tha  great  objaot  dealgnad  bjr  liutltatlii(  tba  unl- 
TanaiT  ^  t)k»  Foortb  of  ia\j,  OM  tbeoiuid  HTan  bumtrvd 
ud  aaTutj^di,  u  1  Aatliil,  to  b*  aKndlj  obanrad  bj 
eTBTj  tnw  AmerlcwL  Tbla  li  tba  daj  cbcaaa  bj  tba  d*- 
fendenctfoarcoiuitrj,  TDqrfriawlaHideompaDlonj  Lnuma, 
to  inaat  tagathBT  aad  nitots*  In  tba  raadlseUon  oT  pHt  ta. 
bora,  vbUa  tbar  raoelTe  the  ^ortoaa  raward  ot  their  aarrlee^ 
bf  ImUDgnirwud  to  tha  IncTnablB  proaperllj  of  tha  Cnloo, 
aaenrad  hj  their  onltad  eienloDa. 

"It  tnta  iroDi  *  daaln  that  Ibli  Jnbiies  ml(ht  ba  Im- 
prarad  to  sobUdih  thoae  prtodplM  U  paatai1t;r>  vhlsb  M 
tbem  to  ano  Ik  defenee  oT  theii  moat  loTilDabla  prlrllafa^ 
that  tha  lodetf  In  tUa  Btita  IsatltDtad  u  onUon  on  thU 
uBlTanuj,  to  MouDamonta  tba  lueeaaafiil  mult  of  tbalr 
•aflarlDBi,  iod  to  perpetuta  a  eonatltatlon  flinndod  on  tba 
illJiti  at  man,  u  Bign  tod  dtfuBi. 

"^Ton,  dx,  aa  thair  hand,  moit  aqjoj,  In  m  varj  ponJiu 
manual,  tba  omlemplttlan  ot  theaa  blenliigi,  aod  to  tds 
aratr  attempt  In  thia  hnportant  aarrte*  vin  b*  EDoat  pnparlf 


n«mnrT«  Utb  to  teatUr.  by  a  wtaffal  pwntleB,  tba 
k  tr  tha  Ihwrr  aataUIAad  bf  jonr  ftntf^  la  tba 
M  <f  utrvMl  bbartf.- 
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If(»r-INTESOOUBaB  WITH  GREAT  BRTTAIH. 


On  the  eleventh  of  April,  ITM,  the  Honse  of 
Representatives  having  resolved  itsdf  into  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  the  tnotioo  of  the 
seventh  instant,*  Mr.  Boodinot  row  and  uid: 

Mb.  Ceuibmam,— When  the  Ate  of  a  nation 
of  ea  much  conseqnenoe  as  the  United  8tat«A, 
appears  to  be  suspended  on  a  vote,  the  least  to 
be  expected  from  gentlemen  is,  to  act  with 
freedom,  deliberation,  and  independence.  I 
suppose  I  shall  be  among  those,  who,  tt  the 
taking  of  the  qnestion,  will  probabl7  be  found 
in  the  minoritj.  This  will  t>e  m;  vote,  if  I  am 
convinced  that  I  shall  be  single  and  alone.  1 
feci  mjseif  deeply  and  seriooslj  affected  with 
a  view  of  the  precipice,  on  which,  in  my  appre- 
hension, laj  country  seems  to  stand,  and  1  wish, 
for  mj  own  part,  to  take  a  full  and  deliberate 
view  of  it,  before  I  Join  in  precipitating  a  lesp 
tliat  may  not  add  to  her  safety  or  happiness. 
Reasoning,  and  not  declamation,  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  gentlemen  in  favor  of  the  measure 
nnder  consideration. 

I  shall  address  myself  to  the  judgments,  and 
not  to  the  passions  of  the  committee.  I  ac- 
knowledge it  may  tiall  to  my  lot  to  mistake  the 
true  and  essenti^  interests  of  my  conntry ;  bat 
if  tliis  should  be  the  case,  I  have  the  sati^actjon 
of  knowing  that  it  will  arise  from  the  most 
honest  and  upright  intentions.  It  is,  therefore, 
on  tiiene  principles  that  I  shall  proceed  in 
giving  my  opinion  on  the  important  resolntion 
on  tlie  table. 

But,  tiefore  I  proceed  farther,  I  mnat  not 
forget  the  respectful  compliment  paid  yesterday, 
by  my  honorable  friend  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Smith),  to  my  moderation  and  gray  hairs; 
indeed,  I  should  not  have  taken  it  to  myself, 
as  I  have  tlio  honor  of  having  white  instead 
of  gray  hairs,  had  not  Mr.  B.'s  attention 
been  immediately  tlxed  on  me.  If  eltiier  age 
or   moderation    will    command    my    worthy 


•  Tbu  idoILdh  vh  lubinlltiHl  hj  Abnluin  Cluk,  ■  mam- 
berfnim  New  Jsntx,  ud,  being  untndHi,  puHd  ths  Hous 
an  Ihc  Iwcnlj-ant  of  April,  ITM.  II  UuMlon:  "A*- 
•DtoMf,  Tlul  naUl  the  ("""'■MBt  oT  OmE  BrtUln  ihiU 
auH  nfltltotlon  to  b«  mula  tor  aU  lo«e4  ud  dunafof  an*- 
Ulntd  bj  llie  dllirnl  oT  the  Uoltvd  BI*tH  mini  umad  tu- 

or  nUuirtt7  of  Iha  BrlUili  Uag,  coBlnij  to  tha  liwi  of  n^ 
UoBMBd  iBTloUUDBiKtlMilfbtiafaeDtnUtjiuidilKi. 
BOtll  ill  tha  pniti  DOW  held  wd  dalAlnad  ij  Iha  Ui«  of 
Ot»t  Brttdi.  wllhln  the  tarrllorlea  of  the  Unltwl  BIsM, 
Ihsll  b*  lomiidend  ud  giim  up,  all  Bnomardil  totei^ 

■olljoeta  of  the  king  of  Great  Britala,iofcru  tha  Mma  tv 

Va«taiRlclM  of  irowlh  or  munhctDre  of  OrMt  BrllaJD  or 

^    Iralmd,  ihaU  be  ptaUblt«]:  Proitatd,  moh  prohtblUon 

lll^tfl  Mt  aitaBl  to  raMli  or  thdr  wioel,  ■rrlrlBf  In  uj 

|B|»*rnts(flhanBltadBtU«,lM«>nth« «ij  at 

■^   MmamUtf0m9ftm,\m. 


Mend's  close  con^entlMi  of  thia  sntjac^  I 
t>eaeech  him,  as  well  as  the  other  gentlemen  of 
the  committee,  to  join  in  attendlw  to  it  oalmly 
and  seriously  for  a  few  DHtment^  before  the  dto 
Is  east  I  owe  mnoh,  on  behalf  of  my  ooonbr, 
to  that  gentleman,  for  his  servicee  in  tha  field 
daring  the  late  war,  when  both  bis  leal  and  fais 
passions  were  rendered  so  eminenUy  nseftal ;  I 
can  with  pleasure  apolt^ize  at  all  time*  fbr  hia 
warmth  and  animation  on  any  sn^eo^  *^*'" 
country  is  not  to  be  afl«ob 


ifAoted.  But 


the  representatives  of  fbnr  miUiona 
of  people  )  Perhaps  the  livea  of  tbouaoda  of 
onr  fellow-citicene  are  depegding  on  a  sin^ 
vote.  The  welfare  of  a  country  &attt  to  than 
than  life  is  at  stake.  Gentlemen  mnst,  there- 
fore, agree  that  the  question  is  a  serions  on^ 
and  deserves  to  be  treated  with  the  moat  seriooa 
and  deliberate  consideration.  Judgment,  and 
not  resentment,  mnst  direct  the  final  determlna- 


(l  your  m 

The  gentlemen  against  the  question  lixn 
been  accused  of  want  of  propriety,  in  looking 
calmly,  and  without  the  exercise  of  their  pas- 
sions, on  the  snfferingB  of  the  unhappy  prisoners 
at  Algiers,  and  the  piratical  spoliations  of  onr 
fellow -citizens  in  the  West  Indies.  Yea,  air; 
when  I  know  it  is  neither  passion  nor  deolima- 
tion  that  can  afford  effective  relief  to  these 
suffering  members  of  the  political  body,  I  shall 
continue  to  persist  in  that  steady,  serious,  and 
deliberate  line  of  conduct,  that,  in  my  estima- 
tion, is  alone  calculated  to  produce  that  perma- 
nent and  efficient  aid  and  relief,  which  their 
extreme  distress  so  loadly  calls  for;  bat,  in  mj 
tarn,  1  ask  the  gentlemen  to  rive  up  their 
warmth  on  this  occasion,  that  Uiey  may  also 
reflect,  even  without  passion,  on  the  nmnber  of 
their  fellow-citizens  that  must  fall  a  eacrifioe  tn 
the  most  successful  war.  Will  not  the  genlle* 
men  weigh  well  that  vote,  that  may  poMibly 
increase  the  number  of  mourning  widows  and 
helpless  orphans) 

These  considerations  lead  me  to  consider  the 
measure  now  proposed,  as  of  great  moment  and 
importance,  and  to  wish  it  may  be  reasoned  <» 
and  considered  in  a  manner  becoming  the  leg- 
islatore  and  represents tives  of  United  America, 
who  have  been  sent  here  as  her  counsellors  ana 
trustees,  and  to  whom  she  has  committed  her 
best  and  most  sacred  interests. 

For  argument's  sake,  and  to  simplify  the  de- 
bate, lest  I  may  be  drawn  into  anaeceaaary  dis- 
putation, I  will  concede  for  tbe  prment,  the 
constitntionelity  of  the  rcaolntioa  proposed; 
the  right  of  the  committee  to  originate  and  de- 
termiue  on  the  measure;  the  unprovoked  oggrea- 
sions  of  Great  Uritun  to  warrant  and  Jutify 
the  prohibition. 
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These  ar^ments  had  been  rq>eated  and  urg- 
ed with  great  apparent  force,  by  gentlemen  in 
fkyor  of  the  affirmative  aide  of  the  question ; 
bat  are  the  principles  arising  from  these  fkcts 
aomeient  to  jostify  a  determination  in  favor  of 
80  hwsh  and  unprecedented  a  proceeding,  with- 
out previouslv  demanding  an  explanation  and 
ftdl  indemnification,  agreeably  to  the  customs 
and  usages  of  other  nations  t 

WiU  arguments  of  this  kind  satisfy  our  constit- 
iieDta,  if  &%y  find  Uiemselves  suddenly  plunged 
into  an  ezpennve  and  ruinous  war  ?  Wul  it  not 
^ery  naturally  be  adced.  Why  were  not  the  true 
faUerests  of  the  United  States  under  these  ez- 
ia^ig  drcumstances  carefolly  inquired  into, 
and  made  the  nrindpal  and  lea^g  object  of 
attentive  consideration  f  In  my  opinion,  this 
ahoidd  peculiarly  be  the  sum  of  our  present  in- 
qmry,  Is  it  not  Uie  duty  of  the  committee  criti- 
cally to  examine  into  the  preparation  they  are 
ia  for  ft  st^  that,  in  the  imagination  of  some 
nntlemen  of  character  and  reputation,  at  the 
uat,  may  precipitate  our  country  into  an  im- 
mediate war  f  Are  our  ports  and  harbors  in 
any  t(derable  state  of  defence  ?  Are  our  maga- 
lineB  and  arsenals  properly  supplied?  Are  our 
citiiens  in  a  state  of  organization  as  militia? 
In  diort,  does  not  the  measure  threaten  a  sud- 
den transition  from  a  state  of  profound  peace 
and  happiness,  unequalled  by  any  nation,  into 
ft  atate  of  war  and  bloodshed,  without  taking 
tfaoae  previous  and  prudent  measures  that  may 
probably  lead  to  an  avoidance  of  this  national 
erU,  or  at  all  events  enable  us  to  meet  it  with 
deeiaion  and  effect  ? 

Gentlemen  have  referred  the  committee  to 
the  conduct  of  America  in  1776,  and  the  suc- 
eeaa  of  the  late  war  has  been  urged  for  our  en- 
oooragement.  The  non-importation  agreement 
baa  been  recurred  to  as  a  precedent  in  point. 
I  am  well  acquunted  with  most  of  the  events  of 
tlie  late  revolution.  The  first  motions  towards  it, 
found  me  engaged  in  the  common  cause,  and 
my  best  endeavors  to  complete  and  secure  it, 
have  never  rince  been  wanting.  I  well  remember 
the  consequences  of  the  non-importation  agree- 
ment, and  Uie  sufferings  of  our  brave  feUow- 
eitlgens  from  that  imprudent  measure.  I  have 
tracked  them  over  the  frozen  ground  by  their 
blood,  from  the  want  of  shoes,  and  am  sensible 
that  many  had  perished  by  the  inclemency  of 
the  season,  for  want  of  tents  and  clothing. 
That  agreement  is  universally  reprobated,  as  a 
measure  imprudently  entered  into  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  expecting  to  be  involved  in  a  war,  which 
had  it  been  then  contemplated,  nothing  could 
have  Justified.  I  appeal  to  the-  knowledge  of 
many  men  who  hear  me,  that  this  agreement 
has  often  been  urged  to  Great  Britain,  as  a  con- 
dun  ve  evidence,  that,  at  the  time  of  its  adoption, 
America  had  not  the  least  intention  of  indepen- 
dence, or  a  separation  from  the  mother  country ; 
otherwise,  she  could  never  have  been  guilty 
of  so  impolitic  a  resolution.  I  ask  then,  u  tiie 
committee  will  now  repeat  the  mistake  with 
their  eyes  open,  and  expose  our  country  to  the 


same  misfortunes,  and  o^  fellow-dtizens  to  a 
repetition  of  sufferings,  by  a  measure  that  pro- 
mises not  one  important  advantage  to  the  Union, 
that  I  have  heard  of?  In  the  late  war,  Ameri- 
ca had  all  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the  other 
European  nations  open  to  her;  but  now  cir- 
cumstances will  be  altered ;  in  case  of  a  war, 
the  very  reverse  will  be  our  position,  excepting 
as  to  those  of  France. 

I  confess  that  my  arguments  are  founded  on 
the  conviction  that  the  resolution  is  a  measure 
that  will  necessarily  produce  war;  immediate^ 
inevitable  war. 

My  reasons  are  drawn  from  the  present  state 
of  Great  Britain,  being  in  alliance  witii  tiie 
principal  powers  of  Europe,  and  under  treaties 
to  make  all  wars,  arising  from  the  united  oppo- 
sition to  France,  a  common  cause. 

The  necessity  she  would  have  of  employing 
her  supernumerary  hands,  if  not  in  manufac- 
tures, in  her  armies  and  navies,  to  prevent  trou- 
ble at  home,  added  to  her  old  grudge  against 
us  on  account  of  principles  that  promise  much 
trouble  to  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe;  her  late 
conduct  with  regard  to  our  trade,  founded  on 
the  instructions  of  the  8th  of  June,  and  6th  of 
November  last:  her  withholding  the  posts,  con- 
trary to  any  principle  of  justice  and  good  faith, 
and  against  the  most  positive  assurances;  and 
lastly,  from  the  anxiety  to  regain  the  territory 
between  the  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi ; — ^I  agree 
that  neither  of  these  singly,  nor  even  the  whole 
together,  could  justify  her  in  her  own  opinion, 
in  making  an  open  attack  upon  us,  but  might 
tempt  her  to  construe  the  measure  before  the 
committee  into  an  act  of  hostility  on  our  part, 
as  contrary  to  our  professed  neutrality. 

It  is  a  point  conceded  in  the  laws  of  nations, 
that  granting  to  one  of  the  belligerent  powers 
advantages  in  your  ports  which  are  refused  to 
another,  is  a  breach  of  neutrality. 

The  object  with  Great  Britain  will  be,  to  con- 
vince her  allies,  that  the  aggression  arose  on 
account  of  the  war  with  France,  to  prevail  on 
them  to  make  it  a  common  cause ;  and  in  this 
they  will  not:  want  plausible  evidence.  It  is 
not  sufficient  that  we  know  ourselves  innocent 
of  the  charge.  We  should  be  prudently  careful 
not  unnecessarily  to  give  reason  to  justify  the 
construction.  If  the  previous  steps  of  negotia- 
tion, used  by  all  civilized  nations,  are  neglected, 
they  will  have  the  advantage  of  the  argument, 
and  we  shall  ii\jure  ourselves.  I  ask  if  any  gen- 
Ueman  will  say  that  a  prohibition  of  commerce 
at  the  eve  of  a  war,  or  even  the  apprehension 
of  it,  is  wisely  calculated  to  clothe  an  army,  re- 
plenish our  magazines,  supply  our  arsenids,  or 
provide  a  revenue  by  which  to  support  a 
war. 

I  hope  every  member  has  taken  the  trouble 
I  have,  of  looking  into  their  stores,  inquiring 
what  is  on  hand,  calculating  what  will  be  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  reflecting  seriously  and 
dispassionately  on  the  sources  of  supply.  If 
they  will,  I  doubt  not  but  that  they  will  find 
something  more  than  passion  and  resentment 


sn 


EUAS  BOUDINOT. 


necessary  to  meet  tbe  probable  oooBeqiiGiioes  of 
■o  brematore  a  determinatioiL 

It  L9  no  nncommon  thing  for  gentlemen  to 
differ  on  important  measures;  and  I  will  not 
even  insinuate  that  I  maj  not  be  foond  wrong 
in  these  ideas,  and  whollj  mistaken  in  my  con- 
jectores  on  this  occassion,  bat  I  beg  members 
to  consider  the  different  groond  on  which  the 
two  sides  of  the  Hoose  stand.  If  the  minority, 
of  whom  I  expect  to  be  one,  shidl  in  the  end  be 
found  to  have  been  alarmed  with  consequences 
altogether  unfounded,  and  if  the  issue  proves 
suc<^s8fal  to  the  peace  of  our  common  country, 
they  will  have  the  happiness  of  rejoicing  with 
the  migority  in  their  superior  wisdom  and  fore- 
si(B^t;  and  thou^  even  they  will  suffer  in 
cmuracter,  yet  their  countnr  will  be  saved.  But 
if  the  minority  shall  in  the  end  be  ri|^t,  and 
our  country  shall  be  deluged  in  a  destructive 
war,  and  her  best  interests  endangered  by  the 
discovery  of  the  mistake,  too  late  for  redress, 
gentlemen  in  favor  of  the  resolution  will  seri- 
ously regret  that  they  had  not,  at  least,  used 
more  caution. 

Ab  at  present  advised,  I  shall  ^ve  my  vote 
against  the  resolution.  It  is  from  a  thorough 
conviction,  on  the  most  careftd  examination, 
that  the  resolution  is  against  the  interest  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  all  circumstances 
considered.  And  this  I  shall  do,  wholly  re- 
sardless  of  the  malevolent  insinuations,  that 
Britain  has  an  influence  in  this  House.  I  feel 
a  conscious  dignity  of  mind,  a  virtuous  pride  of 
heart,  in  believing  that  not  all  the  wealth  of 
that  opulent  nation  could  purchase  my  influence 
to  a  single  measure  injurious  to  my  country : 
and  under  this  conviction  I  cannot  believe  there 
is  a  member  of  the  committee  in  a  different 
predicament. 

I  again  repeat  that  I  shall  most  sincerely  re- 
joice, if  this  measure  is  adopted,  to  flnd,  in  the 
end,  that  my  mind  has  viewed  it  as  productive 
of  consequences  that  are  wholly  unfounded; 
and  although  under  my  present  view  of  this 
subject,  considering  it  as  mimical  to  my  coun- 
try, I  am  bound  in  conscience  to  vote  against 
it;  yet  the  councils  of  America  are  directed  by 


superior  wisdom,  and  this  country  haa  reaped 
the  rich  harvest  d  PMoe  and  happinessi  bat 
it  may  now  be  asked,  if  it  is  meant  paarively  to 
sulMnit  to  the  ii\}uries  acknowledged  on  all  banda 
to  be  sustained  by  the  imperiona  and  owrbear- 
ing  conduct  of  Great  Biitaiat  I  anawcr  no^ 
by  no  means. 

I  would  follow  the  exampiea  and  pome  tlie 
measures  of  other  nations  in  like  droamstanoea 
—examples  and  measurea  loonded  in  poli^ 
and  sound  understanding.  I  would,  bj  a  ipeoial 
envoy,  make  known  to  that  court  our  sense  of 
her  unwarrantable  aggressions;  I  woidd  de- 
mand immediate  indemnification  for  the  preaenli 
and  security  against  ftitnre  suflMnga  oc  a  like 
nature— insist  on  a  categorical  answer,  after 
applying  to  her  justice  aiM  beet  interesta;  tad 
if  at  last  a  war  shall  be  the  cmly  meana  of 
obtaining  justice,  I  would  then,  being  previoosly 
prepared,  meet  it  as  becomes  a  £ree  and  inde- 
pendent nation,  trusting  to  the  nghteooaneai  of 
ner  cause.] 

By  this  means  the  other  naticma  of  "Enrope 
will  be  made  acquunted  with  our  complaint^ 
become  witnesses  to  our  love  of  peace,  and  bear 
testimony  to  the  justice  of  our  appeal  to  ama. 
I  have  fblly  considered  the  question— I  haTia 
viewed  it  in  every  point  of  light.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  consider  the  consequencea  wbidi 
most  probably  will  arise  from  it,  and  I  cannot 
convince  my  mind,  that  this  measure  will  be 
productive  of  any  good  to  the  United  Staftea; 
while  it  offers  many  reasons  to  conclude  that 
it  may  be  fraught  with  the  greatest  evil  In 
case  of  the  most  snccessftd  war,  America  baa 
nothing  to  gain,  while  her  loss  of  Uood  and 
treasure  is  sure  and  certain. 

I  once  flattered  myself  that  this  was  the  <hi]j 
country  on  the  globe,  whose  interest  it  waa  to 
be  at  peace  with  all  tiie  world,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  interest  of  all  the  world  to  be  at  peaoe 
with  us.  But  I  fear  we  have  been  so  mnoh 
actuated  by  a  resentment  of  ii^iuries  received, 
as  to  lose  sight  of  our  true  mterests  under 
existinff  circumstances,  and  therefore  will  be 
hurried  into  measures  we  may  hereafter  havia 
reason  seriously  to  lament. 
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JOHN  DICKINSON. 

Tbm  eminent  subject  of  this  memoir  was  bom  in  Maryland,  on  the  second  day  of  Korember, 
old  ftyle,  in  the  year  1782.  He  was  the  eldest  son^  by  a  second  marriage,  of  Samnel  Dickinson, 
wbOy  while  his  son  was  yet  a  child,  removed  to  the  Tillage  of  Dover,  Delaware,  where  he  sab- 
fleqoently  ooenpied  the  first  Judgeship  of  the  Oonrt  of  Common  Pleas.  At  an  early  age  John 
waa  placed  nnder  the  tnition  of  Mr.  (afterward  Chancellor)  Kilen,  of  Delaware.  Snbseqnently 
he  atadied  law  in  the  ofSce  of  John  Morland,  at  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  completion  of  his 
*  oonne  with  him,  he  visited  England  and  entered  the  Temple  in  London.  After  remaining  here 
about  three  years  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  his 
pitxfeMion. 

In  1764  he  entered  npon  the  scenes  of  pnblic  life  as  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly, 
where  he  soon  established  a  reputation  as  a  statesman  of  ability  and  powerful  eloquence.  The 
first  occasion  which  elicited  his  oratorical  powers,  was  the  controversy  between  the  Colonial 
Assembly  and  the  proprietors,  in  which  the  latter  claimed  exemption  from  taxes  on  their 
estates.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  1764,  he  delivered  a  masterly  speech  against  a  proposi- 
tion made  to  petition  the  King  for  a  change  in  the  government  of  the  province.  He  opposed 
the  measure  because  he  considered  it  "fraught  with  danger,  and  calculated  to  involve  the 
province  in  a  disastrous  conflict  with  a  superior  power."  His  speech  on  that  occasion  is 
Inehided  in  the  present  collection.  In  September  of  this  year  he  published  a  Beply  to  apiece 
called  the  epeeeh  of  Joeeph  OaUovDay^  pretended  to  have  been  spoken  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Dickinson's  speech  of  the  May  previous.  This  reply  was  a  general 
rsAitalion  of  the  calumnies  heaped  upon  the  friends  of  proprietary  government  by  the  "  insidions 
OaDoway,^  and  an  able  defence  of  the  political  course  of  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  a  member  of  the  general  Congress  which  met  at  New  York  in  October, 
176S,  and  in  that  capacity  he  prepared  the  resolutions  of  that  body,  announcing  their  opposition 
to  the  plans  of  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  principles  which  they  considered  as 
natural  and  belonging  to  their  system  of  government.  The  same  year,  during  the  stamp-act 
excitement,  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Late  Begutatione  reepeUing  the  British  Colo- 
wie$  4m  the  Continewt  of  AmerieOy  eentidered  in  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Philadelphia  to 
hie  Friend  in  London;  in  which  he  exposed,  with  great  spirit  and  elegance  of  composition,  the 
impolitic  tendency  of  the  ministerial  measures,  and  the  discontent  they  would  inevitably  produce 
among  the  colonists.  In  concluding  this  rich  production,  he  said,  "The  reflections  of  the 
eokmists  on  these  melancholy  subjects  are  not  a  little  embittered  by  a  flrm  persuasion,  that  they 
never  would  have  been  treated  as  they  are  if  Canada  still  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Thus,  their  hearts  growing  with  every  sentiment  of  duty  and  affection  towards  their  mother 
eonntry,  and  expecting,  not  unreasonably,  perhiqps,  some  marks  of  tenderness  in  return,  are 
pierced  by  a  fatal  discovery,  that  the  vigorous  assistance  which  they  fEuthfully  afforded  her  in 
extending  her  dominions,  has  only  proved  the  glorious  but  destructive  cause  of  the  calamities 
they  now  deplore  and  resents    Tet  still  their  resentment  is  but  the  resentment  of  dutifid 
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ohildren,  who  have  received  nnmerited  blows  from  a  beloved  parent  Their  obedience  to  Great 
Britain  is  secnred  by  the  best  and  strongest  ties,  those  of  affection;  which  alone  can,  and  I  hope 
will,  form  an  everlasting  nnion  between  her  and  her  colonies.  Maj  no  snocesses  or  snspioiinia 
ever  tempt  her  to  deviate  from  the  natural  generosity  of  her  spirit.  And  may  no  dreadfol 
revolution  of  sentiments  ever  teach  them  to  fear  her  victories,  or  to  repine  at  her  glories.** 

In  1766  appeared  his  celebrated  Addrut  to  the  Committee  qf  Correepondenee  in  Bafhadoeif 
nnder  the  signature  of  A  North  Amariean,  This  was  occasioned  by  a  letter  from  that  com- 
mittee  to  their  agent  at  London,  in  which,  after  remonstrating  against  the  ministerial  system  of 
taxation,  they  compared  their  loyalty  and  submission  with  ^the  present  rebellious  oppodtioQ 
given  to  authority  by  our  fellow-subjects  on  the  northern  continent.*'  This  aroused  the 
indignation  of  Mr.  Dickinson.  Had  the  charge  been  made  by  a  private  person,  he  said,  he 
would  not  have  thought  it  worth  answering;  but  when  it  was  made  by  men  vested  with  a 
public  character,  by  a  committee  of  correspondence,  representing  two  branches  of  legislature  in 
a  considerable  government,  and  the  charge  was  not  only  q>proved  by  those  branches,  but  waa 
actually  published  to  the  world,  it  seemed  to  deserve  notice.  '^I  waited  some  time,  in  hopea  of 
seeing  the  cause  espoused  by  an  abler  advocate ;  but  being  disappointed,  I  resolved,  ./bemteAo, 
to  snatch  a  little  time  from  the  hurry  of  business,  and  to  place,  if  I  could,  the  letter  of  thoae 
gentlemen  to  their  agent  in  a  proper  light."*  This  production  excited  universal  attentka 
throughout  the  country,  by  the  forcible  reasoning  it  contained,  and  its  strong  defenoe  of  tlie 
principles  and  conduct  of  the  colonists. 

On  the  fifth  of  November,  1767,  the  first  of  a  series  of  letters,  entitled,  The  Farmmr^e  LeUmm 
to  the  Inhabitants  qf  the  Britiih  Colomee^  i^>peared  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dickinson.  They  were 
written  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  colonists  to  the  illegality  of  the  British  system  of  *f^itiffl\ 
and  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  opposing  it  The  simplicity,  elegance  of  style,  and  ateriing 
patriotism  of  these  essays,  added  extensively  to  the  frune  of  their  author.  They  were  read  with 
intense  interest,  and  produced  the  most  beneficial  effects  among  the  people.  The  inhabltaiiti  of 
Boston  were  so  sensible  of  the  eminent  service  he  had  done  to  the  common  cause,  thai  thej 
addressed  him  in  the  most  laudatory  manner.  ''  To  your  eminent  worth  and  virtue,*'  they  laSd, 
"  the  Inhabitants  of  this  town,  in  frdl  town  meeting  assembled,  express  their  earliest  gratitude : 
Actuated  by  the  same  generous  principles  which  appear  with  so  much  lustre  in  your  naefiil 
labors,  they  will  not  fail  warmly  to  recommend,  and  industriously  to  promote,  that  union  among 
the  several  colonies,  which  is  so  indispensably  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  whole.  Though 
such  superior  merit  must,  assuredly,  in  the  closest  recess,  ei\joy  the  divine  satisfaction  of  having 
served,  and  possibly  saved  this  people,  though  veiled  from  our  view,  you  modestly  shun  the  deeerred 
applause  of  millions;  permit  us  to  intrude  upon  your  retirement,  and  salute  the  Ibrmer  aa  the 
friend  of  Americans,  and  the  common  benefkctor  of  mankind."  t  The  Farmer's  answer  was 
published  In  the  Boston  Gazette.  In  1769  an  edition  of  the  Letters  was  published  in  Yirgiiiia, 
with  a  preface  from  the  pen  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  Doctor  Franklin  caused  them  to  be 
republished  in  London,  with  a  preface  by  himself^  in  which  he  urged  them  upon  the  attentJon 
of  the  public.^    In  1769  they  were  translated  into  French,  and  published  at  Paris. 

^  Extract  flrom  the  preikoe  of  the  •ddrMt,  m  printed  in  the  Ifrltlnfi  of  Diddneon,  toI.  1,  pefe  99. 

f  An  Aooount  of  the  prooeedlngi  of  the  dtiiens  ot  Bofton  on  this  oeoeiloii,  wie  printed  in  the  Boston  rhroaldt.  ei 
Msreh  98th,  17S8,  from  which  psper  this  eztraet  Is  tsken.  It  was  pcohebly  owing  to  Mr.  IMcUmob^s  pnUkattoM,  tlwlths 
PennByWania  Aaaembl j,  beibre  thej  knew  what  measures  the  Msssaohosetts  Bsj,  or  anj  other  colony  woold  pune,  took 
into  consideration  the  act  imposing  daties  on  paper,  |^lasS|  Ac,  and  gaTO  positiTe  instroetions  to  their  sgents,  to  nalto  with 
other  agents  In  applying  to  Parliament  and  praying  rellet— tik>nioi»*s  Amm^ocm  War,  9oi.  1,  poo*  9BL 

t  In  that  prodocUon  Dr.  Franklin  said,  **'WheB  I  eonslder  our  fcUow-snlileets  In  America  as  ratloaal  eieataiw^  I  «bmI 
bat  wonder,  that,  daring  the  present  wide  diffvenee  of  sentiments  In  the  two  ooantrles,  eonceming  the  power  of  PniUa- 
ment  in  laying  taxes  and  daties  on  Amerlea,  no  application  has  been  msde  to  their  nndentandings,  no  able  and  letfBsl 
pen  amongst  as  has  been  employed  in  comrlndng  them  that  they  are  in  the  wrong ;  proring  deariy  that  1^  the  eataMMed 
law  of  nations,  or  by  the  terms  of  their  oilglaai  ooaslttatieB,  they  are  taxable  by  oar  Paillamenti  ttoii#aM4|r  *«••• 
rsjMisssnlaMes  in  ^ 

**0n  the  contrary,  wheneyer  there  is  any  news  of  discontent  in  America,  the  ery  is,  *8eBd  OTsr  an  anay*  «r  aleo^  mA 
redace  the  dogs  to  r€a9oiL' 

••  It  Is  said  of  a  cholerle  people,  that  with  them  there  is  >«(«  sportl  AMI  •  Meii^ 
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▲  short  time  ailer  the  publication  of  the  twelfth  and  last  number  of  the  Jbr^ner't  L$tim% 
Mr.  Diekinaon,  asBiated  by  Arthur  Lee,  compoaed  the  celebrated  Liberif  Song: 

Come  join  hand  hi  hand,  brave  Americana  all, 
And  rouse  your  bold  hearts  at  fair  Liberty's  call ; 
Ko  tjrrannoQS  acts  shall  suppress  your  Just  chim, 
Or  stain  with  dishonor  Americans  name. 
In  freedom  we*re  bom,  and  in  freedom  well  Uto  ; 
Our  purses  are  ready. 
Steady,  Friends,  steady, 
Not  as  sIooM,  but  as  frmmen  onr  money  well  give.  * 

This  ballad  became  the  most  popular  lyric  of  the  Reyolution,  and  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
poets  and  writers  of  the  ministerial  party,  who  assuled  it  with  parodies  and  epigrama. 

In  1774,  Mr.  Dickinson  was  a  member  of  a  committee  from  the  several  counties  of  Penn- 
ijlvania,  authorized  to  instruct  the  Assembly  by  whom  delegates  to  the  Continental  Gongress 
were  to  be  elected ;  and  in  that  capacity  he  originated  a  series  of  resolutions  and  a  letter  of 
instruction,  which  were  afterward,  with  some  modifications,  adopted  and  published  by  the 
eommittee,  with  an  expression  of  their  thanks,  ^'  for  the  laudable  application  of  his  eminent 
a]»lities  to  the  service  of  his  country  in  the  performance."  t  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  IHckinson  waa 
elected  to  the  Congress  as  a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania,  and,  on  the  seventeenth  of  October^ 
took  lus  seat  in  that  body.  Here  he  at  once  entered  upon  the  arduous  duties  of  his  office.  He 
waa  appointed  on  a  committee  for  the  preparation  of  important  addresses;  drafted  the  eloquent 
and  statesmanlike  appeal  to  the  people  of  Quebec,  and  the  petition  to  the  King,  of  which  pro- 
doetion  the  historian  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  says,  *^  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  thia 
address  could  be  read,  without  exciting  in  the  breasts,  even  of  the  most  obdurate,  strong  emo- 
tions of  compunction  and  remorse.  *  *  *  *  An  address  penned  with  extraordinary  force  and 
animation,  and  in  many  parts  rising  to  a  very  high  strain  of  eloquence."  | 

The  next  important  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  was  the  preparation  of  the  Declaration 
of  Congress  of  the  sixth  of  July,  1775,  setting  forth  the  causes  and  necessity  of  taking  up  arms. 
TUa  production  will  be  found  in  the  subsequent  pages  of  this  work.  The  Second  Petition  of 
Comgren  to  the  King  was  also  prepared  by  Mr.  Dic]dn8on.§  In  1776,  with  a  minority  of  the 
Pennsylvania  delegates  in  Congress,  Mr.  Dickinson  opposed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
believing  that  it  was,  at  least,  premature ;  that  the  country  was  not  prepared  for  it,  and  that  it 

**  I  hope  BriUia  U  not  ao  choleric,  and  wUl  ncTcr  be  ao  angry  with  her  colonies  as  to  strike  them.  Bat  that  if  she  shoold 
CTtr  think  It  may  be  neceasarj,  she  wiU  at  least  let  the  toord  go  before  the  62oir,  and  reason  with  them. 

*To  do  this  deariy,  and  with  the  most  probabilltj  of  snooesa,  by  remoring  Uwir  prc^Jodiees  and  reetiiying  their  mla^H 
fffihuiilmis  (if  they  are  snehX  it  will  be  noceasaiy  to  lean  what  those  pr^odlees  and  mtapprehensions  are ;  and  belHrs 
wa  can  either  refbte  or  admit  their  reasons  or  argoments,  we  shoold  certainly  know  them. 

**  It  Is  to  that  end  I  haTe  handed  the  following  letters  (lately  pabUshed  in  America)  to  the  press  here. 

oeoeooeooe 

*T1be  author  is  a  genUemaa  of  repute  in  that  oonntry,  tot  his  knowledge  of  its  aftiis,  and.  It  la  said,  speaks  tte  general 
tentlments  of  the  inhabitants.  •  •  •  Ihopethispablicationwillprodaoeaftillanswer,ifwecanmakAone.  If  it  does, 
thIa  paWcation  will  haTe  had  its  nse.    No  offence  to  the  gOTcmment  is  intended  by  it,  and  it  is  hoped  none  will  bo 


•Bm  the  histovy  of  thU  song  in  the  "Bongs  and  Ballads  of  the  AmerieaBBerolation,**  pp.8a-40i 
t  Extract  from  the  mlnatee  of  the  Committee  for  the  Proyinoe  of  Penn^lranla.    The  title  of  this  work  is,  A  Jf4io 
Jhaay  [B^HUPenn^ifkfanian  Farmer}  an  the  GmeUiuOonal  power  qfOreatBrUainoperIKe  Ootoniee  in  America ;  «oA4 
ais  rssrfess  qf  IKe  CommiUee  Jbr  IKe  Provinee  «tf  PswueylecHtla,  amd  their  inetrmeHome  te  Ihtdr  RepreeenikMnee  in 


X  Bekham*s  Memoirs  of  the  Beign  of  Oeoxge  the  Third,  toL  8,  page  SBi 

S  Boe  the  Joamals  of  the  Continental  Congresa.  **The  sereral  addresses  of  this  Congress,**  says  Bamsay,  **  were  eza- 
eoted  la  a  masteriy  manner,  and  were  well  ealeolated  to  make  friends  to  the  eolonlesL  Bat  their  petition  to  the  king  pro- 
teeed  nere  solid  adraatages  in  Ikror  of  tha  Americaa  eaase  than  any  other  of  their  prodnetloaa.  This  was  la  a  grsat 
aeasnre  carried  through  Congress  by  Mr.  Dickinson.  BcTeral  members,  Judging  lh>m  the  Tlolence  with  whioh  Parliameat 
proceeded  against  the  colonies,  were  of  (pinion  that  Ihrther  petlUons  were  nugatory;  bat  this  worthy  dtlxen,  a  friend  to 
ValQk  eoaatries,  sad  deroted  to  a  reeoBdUatloa  on  eonstltatioBal  principles,  urged  the  expediency  and  policy  of  trying  once 
more  the  effect  of  an  humble,  decent,  and  flrm  petition,  to  the  eommoa  head  of  the  empire.  The  high  opinion  that  was 
eoBcelved  of  his  patriotism  and  abilities,  induced  the  members  to  assent  to  the  measare,  though  they  generally  concelTod 
It  to  be  labor  lost  The  petition  agreed  npon,  was  the  work  of  Mr.  I>lckinson*s  pen.**— ilMffry  efihe  Amerioan  Seeotm- 
tion,  eoJL  l^poige 211 
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was  impolitic  to  adopt  it  **  without  some  preolnaory  trials  of  strength.**  HoweTer,  on  its 
adoption,  he  not  only  acquiesced  in  it,  bat  engaged  zealously  in  carrying  into  tf eot  the  measures 
necessarj  to  sustain  it;  adding  another  proof  of  his  sincere  attachment  to  the  liberties  of  his 
oountrj,  bj  marching  with  lus  regiment,  a  short  time  after  th6  Declaration^  to  Eliaabethtown, 
New  Jersey,  to  meet  the  invading  enemy,  and  serving  as  a  private  soldier  on  a  similar  expedi- 
tion to  the  head  of  Elk.  In  October,  1777,  he  received  from  Mr.  ITEean,  then  Prendeot  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  conmiission  as  Brigadier  General,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed  in  a  mannflr 
which  elicited  the  applause  of  his  countrymen. 

In  April,  1779,  he  was  elected  to  0<mgress,  and  during  the  next  m<Hith  he  wrote  the  address 
of  that  body  to  the  States,  upon  the  situation  of  public  affairs ;  a  production  replete  with  the 
beauties  of  a  master  composer  and  the  warmth  of  patriotic  feeling.  After  describing  the  oon- 
dition  of  the  country,  and  calling  upon  the  States  to  rescue  it  from  the  deplorable  oondition  to 
which  it  had  been  reduced  by  the  depreciated  paper  currency,  a  prodigality  in  the  eiqpenditiire 
of  public  funds,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  war,  he  concludes:  "illl  up  your  battaliona— be 
prepared  in  every  part  to  repel  the  incursions  of  your  enemies — place  your  several  quotas  in 
the  Continental  treasury — ^lend  money  for  public  uses— sink  the  emissions  of  your  req;>eotive 
States — ^provide  effectually  for  expediting  the  conveyance  of  supplies  for  your  armies  and 
fleets,  and  for  your  allies — ^prevent  the  produce  of  the  country  frt>m  being  monopdined— 
effectually  superintend  the  behavior  of  public  officers— diligentiy  promote  piety,  Tirtoe^ 
brotherly  love,  learning,  frugality  and  moderation,  and  may  you  be  approved  before  Almi^^ty 
CK)d,  worthy  of  those  blessings  we  devoutiy  wish  you  to  ei\joy.*' 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  Delaware  in  1780,  and  the  same  year  he  was 
chosen,  by  both  branches  of  the  le^slature,  President  of  that  State.  Two  years  after  he 
was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which 
position  he  remained  until  October,  1785.  To  the  advancement  of  learning  he  always  lent 
a  helping  hand.  Deeply  indebted  to  education  for  the  inestimable  riches  it  had  afforded  him 
for  the  service  of  his  country,  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  foundation  of  true  liberty  and  moral 
greatness.  The  act  of  Assembly  incorporating  a  college,  to  be  established  in  the  borou^  of 
Carlisle,  has  happily  perpetuated  the  remembrance  of  his  munificent  patronage  of  literature. 
It  declares  that,  "In  memory  of  the  great  and  important  services  rendered  to  his  country  bj 
his  Excellency,  John  Dickinson,  esq..  President  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  and  in 
commemoration  of  his  very  liberal  donation  to  the  institution,  the  said  college  shall  be 
for  ever  hereafter  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Diehimon  College.'"  * 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  for  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Constituticm,  Mr. 
Dickinson  appeared  as  a  delegate  from  Delaware.  His  exertions  were  well  directed  and 
efficient;  nor  were  they  confined  to  the  Convention.  When  the  Constitution  was  submitted 
to  the  several  States  for  their  approval,  it  met  with  violent  opposition.  In  its  defence,  Mr. 
Dickinson  published  a  series  of  letters,  under  the  signature  of  Fabius.  These  are  able  pi^>en^ 
and  form  a  valuable  portion  of  our  constitutional  literature.  In  1792  he  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution  of  Delaware.  In  1797,  he  published 
another  series  of  letters  under  the  signature  of  Fabius,  in  which  he  treated  of  the  troubled 
state  of  affairs  in  France,  and  evinced  the  strongest  sentiments  of  gratitude,  and  most  ardent 
wishes  for  the  welfare  of  that  country. 

Retiring  fit>m  the  anxieties  of  public  life,  he  settied  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  where  he 
spent  his  declining  years,  surrounded  by  friends  who  loved  him,  and  by  his  books,  whioh 
were  a  consolation  to  him  in  old  age,  as  they  had  been  his  delight  throughout  a  well  spent 
life.  The  last  work  that  appeared  fit>m  his  pen  was  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  on  The  Poit,  Preeent^  and  etwUual  BelaHom  <(f  that  Country  to  Fremee.  He  died  oa 
the  fourteenth  of  February,  1808,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years. 


•  Vatloul  F^rlnlt  OdlMy,  artide  Jolm  DtoUaioa. 


SPEECH  IN  THE  HOUBE  OF  ABSDtBLY. 


BPIBOB  IN  TBI  HOtIGS  Gf  ASBKHBLT. 


Mr.  IHeUiuoii  ddlTend  Ods  ^Meeh,  while 
b*  wM  ft  member  of  tite  AnemUr  of  die  Pro- 
vinee  of  Feonqrlvuilft,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
Haj,  17U;  on  oooarion  of  ft  petition,  drawn  np 
by  order,  end  then  under  ccHirideration  of  thftt 
body ;  prftying  the  King  for  ft  change  of  the 
government  of  the  Provinoe.* 


r  oonntry  to  be  injured,  nothing 
Bitural  than  to  resent  and  oompltun ;  but  when 
they  enter  into  conuderation  of  the  means  for 
abUiidng  redren,  the  iame  virtae  that  gave  the 
alarm,  may  aometimea,  by  canaing  too  great  a 
toan^ort  of  teal,  defeat  Ita  own  pnrpoae ;  it 
bdng  expedient  for  those  who  deliberate  of 

Sbbe  aSUrs,  that  their  minds  shonld  be  free 
tn  iD  violent  pasgions.  These  emotions  blind 
Uiennderstandlng;  thej  weaken  tbejadxment. 
It  therefore  frequently  happens,  that  reaolotions 


▼eiy  wiae,  veir  just,  and  very  salnlary;  while 
otben,  not  inflneDced  by  the  same  beate,  con- 
demn thoee  determinations  as  weak,  nqjost, 
and  dangerous.  Thus,  sir,  in  councils  it  will 
alw^B  be  foand  nsefol  to  gnard  against  even 
the  indignation  that  arises  from  integrity. 

Hore  particnlarly  are  we  boimd  to  observe 
the  ntmoet  caation  in  our  conduct,  as  the  ei- 
perienoe  of  many  years  may  convince  as,  that 
all  onr  actions  undergo  the  strictest  scrutiny. 
ITnmeronB  are  the  instances,  that  might  be 
mealioned,  of  rights  vindicated  and  equitable 
demands  made  in  this  provinoe,  according  to 
the  opinions  entertained  here,  that  in  Great 
Britain  have  been  ai^ndged  to  be  illegal  at- 
tanwta  and  pemidons  pretensions. 

These  ftdjodicatioDS  arb  the  acta  of  persons 
Taitad  with  anch  dignity  and  power,  as  claim 
iome  deference  from  na ;  and  henoe  it  becomes 
sot  nnneeeesary  to  consider,  in  what  light  the 
measorea  I  now  proposed  may  appear  to  those 
whoae  aanUmenlv,  from  the  constitntion  of  onr 


Dttakaplu.  Ontbtkaitta 


iC  of  Uia  Ont  Coa- 


TU>  ip—A  wu  mada  In  Iw  I 
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gOTarmnent,  it  will  alwaya  be  pndant  to  r»- 
gard. 

Bnt  on  this  important  oocarion,  we  on^t 
not  to  aim  only  at  the  approbation  of  men, 
whose  authority  may  oensore  and.  control  iis. 
Hore  affecting  dnties  demand  onr  attenti<m. 
The  honor  and  welfare  of  Pem^ylvania  de- 
pending on  onr  deoiuons,  let  na  eodeavM  to 
to  act,  chat  we  may  enjoy  onr  own  approbation 
in  the  cool  and  nndistnrbed  honrs  of  reflectiw ; 
that  we  may  deserve  the  approbation  of  tha 
impartial  world ;  and  of  posterity,  who  aro  ao 
maoh  interested  in  the  present  delate. 

Ko  man,  sir,  can  be  more  clearly  oonvinoed 
than  I  am  of  the  inconveniences  ariaing  from  ft 
strict  adherence  to  proprietary  instmatjona. 
We  are  prevented  from  demonstrating  onr  loy- 
alty to  onr  excellent  Sovereign,  and  onr  affeo- 
tion  to  oar  distreesed  fellow  sabiects,  unless  we 
will  indulge  the  proprietors  with  a  distinct  and 
partial  mode  of  taxation,  by  which  they  will 
save  perhaps  four  or  five  hundred  ponnda  r 
year,  that  ong^t  to  go  in  ease  of  onr  oonstit- 

This  is  granted  on  nil  si^es  to  be  nneqnal ; 
and  has  therefore  excited  thereeentment  of  this 
House.  Let  ns  resent,  bnt  let  our  resentment 
bear  proportion  to  the  provocation  received: 
and  not  produce,  or  even  expose  ns  to  the  peril 
of  producing,  effects  more  fatal  than  the  irjnry 
of  which  we  complain.  If  the  change  of  gov- 
ernment now  meditated,  can  take  place,  with 
all  onr  privileges  preserved,  let  it  instanUy  take 

6 lace;  [iat  if  they  must  be  consumed  in  the 
laze  of  royal  authority,  we  shall  pay  too  great 
a  price  for  onr  approach  to  the  throne ;  too 
great  a  price  for  obtainiDg{if  we  shonld  obtain) 
the  addition  of  four  or  five  hnodred  pounds  to 
the  proprietary  tax ;  or  indeed  for  any  emolo- 
ment  likely  to  follow  from  the  change. 

I  hope,  I  am  not  mistaken,  when  I  believe, 
that  every  member  in  this  Bouse  feels  the  sanM 
reverence  that  I  do,  for  these  ineatimahlft 
rights.  When  I  oonaider  the  spirit  of  liber^ 
that  breathes  in  them,  and  the  Sonriahing  atat« 
to  which  this  provinae  bath  risen  in  a  few  years 
under  them,  I  am  extremely  desirons  that  they 
shonld  be  tranamitted  to  fntore  ages ;  and  I 
cannot  anppresa  my  sdicltnde,  while  steps  are 
taken  that  tend  la  bring  them  all  into  dangw. 
Being  assured  that  this  Honse  will  always  think 
an  attempt  to  change  this  government  too  has- 
ardouB,  unless  these  privil^ea  can  be  perfectly 
aeonred,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  mention  the  ren- 
Bons  by  which  I  have  been  convinced,  that  snob 
an  attempt  on^t  not  now  to  tie  made. 

ba  taxad  ■■  tba  aatataa  of  atbar  panona  wara.  Tba  prvprW- 
tarlea  aUlmad  an  axampdoD,  and  wara  lapportad  la  thatr 
dalra  br  Uk*  BrltUli  minlttvn.  Tba  Aaainbl;  took  (bli  op- 
pocliultjr  to  ittampt  •  chuga  of  Um  |i>v*nuD«at  tniu  pio- 
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It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  a  people,  who  in- 
tend an  innovation  of  their  government,  onght 
to  choose  the  most  proper  time  and  the  most 
proper  method  for  accomplishing  their  purpo- 
ses; and  onght  Berionslj  to  weigh  all  the  pro- 
bahle  and  possible  conseqnences  of  sndi  a 
measure. 

There  are  certain  periods  in  public  affiura, 
when  designs  may  be  executed  much  more  eaaaly 
and  advantageously,  than  at  any  other.  It  hath 
been  by  a  strict  attention  to  every  interesting 
circumstance;  a  carefid  cultivation  of  everv 
fortunate  occurrence;  and  patiently  waiting  till 
they  have  ripened  into  a  favorable  coi\juncture, 
that  so  many  great  actions  have  been  performed 
in  the  politico  world. 

It  was  through  a  rash  neglect  of  this  pru- 
dence, and  too  much  eagerness  to  gain  his 
point,  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  destroyed 
nis  own  enterprise,  and  brought  himself  dis- 
honorably to  the  block,  though  every  thing  then 
verged  towards  a  revolution.  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  with  a  wise  delay  pursued  the  same 
fiews,  and  gloriously  mounted  a  throne. 

It  was  through  a  like  neglect  of  this  pru- 
dence, that  the  Commons  of  Denmark,  smarting 
under  the  tyranny  of  their  nobility,  in  a  fit  of 
revengeful  fury  suddenly  surrendered  their  lib- 
erties to  their  king ;  and  ever  since,  with  una- 
vailing grief  and  useless  execrations,  have  de- 
tested the  mad  moment  that  slipped  upon  them 
the  shackles  of  slavery,  which  no  struggles  can 
shake  off.  With  more  deliberation,  the  Dutch 
erected  a  stadtholdership,  that  hath  been  of 
signal  service  to  their  State. 

That  excellent  historian  and  statesman  Taci- 
tus, whose  political  reflections  are  so  justly  and 
universally  admired,  makes  an  observation  in 
his  third  annal,  that  seems  to  confirm  these  re- 
marks. Having  mentioned  a  worthy  man  of 
great  abilities,  whose  ambitious  ardor  hur- 
ried him  into  ruin,  he  uses  these  words,  *^quod 
multos  etiam  bonos  pessum  dedit,  qui  spretis 
qu80  tarda  cum  secuntate,  prsmetura  vel  cum 
exitio  properant."  *^  Which  misfortune  has  hap- 
pened to  many  good  men,  who,  despising  those 
things  which  they  might  slowly  and  safely  at- 
tain, seize  them  too  hastily,  and  with  fatal 
speed,  rush  upon  their  own  destruction." 

If  then,  sir,  the  best  intentions  may  be  disap- 
pointed by  too  rapid  a  prosecution  of  them, 
many  reasons  induce  me  to  think,  that  this  is 
not  tlie  proper  time  to  attempt  the  change  of 
our  government. 

It  is  too  notorious  and  too  melancholy  a 
truth,  that  we  now  labor  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  royal  and  ministerial  displeasure.  The 
conduct  of  this  province  during  the  late  war, 
has  been  almost  continually  condemned  at 
home.  We  have  been  covered  with  the  re- 
proaches of  men,  whose  stations  nve  us  just 
oause  to  regard  their  reproaches.  The  last  let- 
ters from  his  majesty's  secretary  of  state,  prove 
that  the  reputation  of  the  province  has  not  yet 
revived.  We  are  therein  expressly  charged 
with  double-dealing,  disrespect  for  his  mijes^'a 


orders,  and,  in  short,  accusations,  tiiat  show  us 
to  be  in  the  utmost  discredit  Have  we  the 
least  reason  to  believe,  when  the  transactionB 
of  this  year,  and  the  cause  of  our  i4>plication 
for  a  change,  are  made  known  to  the  si^  and 
his  ministers,  that  their  resentment  wul  be 
waived?  Let  us  not  flatter  ourselves.  Will 
they  not  be  more  incensed,  when  t^y  find  the 
public  service  impeded,  and  his  m%fesfy*s  d«>> 
minions  so  long  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  mer- 
ciless enemies,  by  our  inactivity  and  obstinapy, 
as  it  will  be  said?  For  this,  I  think,  hath  been 
the  constant  language  of  ue  ministiy  on  the 
like  occasions.  Will  not  their  indignation  rise 
beyond  all  bounds,  when  they  understand  that 
our  hitherto  denying  to  grant  supplies,  and  our 
application  for  a  change,  proceed  m>m  the  gor* 
emor's  strict  adherence  to  the  terms  of  the 
stipulations,  so  solemnly  made,  and  so  repeat- 
edlv  approved  by  the  late  and  present  kfaigt 

But  I  may,  perhaps,  be  answered,  "that  we 
have  agreed  to  the  terms  of  the  stipidations 
according  to  their  true  meaning,  wnlch  the 
governor  refuses  to  do."  Surely,  sir,  it  will 
require  no  slight  sagacity  in  distinguiuiing,  no 
common  force  of  argument  to  persuade  his 
Majesty  and  his  council,  that  the  refiisal  to 
comply  with  the  true  meaning  of  the  stipula- 
tions proceeds  from  the  governor,  when  he 
insists  on  inserting  in  our  bill  the  very  words 
and  letters  of  those  stipulations. 

**  But  these  stipulations  were  never  intended 
to  be  inserted,  verbatim,  in  our  bills,  and  onr 
construction  is  the  most  just."  I  grant  it 
appears  so  to  us,  but  much  I  doubt  whetiier 
his  M^esty^s  council  will  be  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. That  Board  and  this  House  have  often 
diflered  as  widely  in  their  sentiments.    Our 

i'udgment  is  founded  on  the  knowledge  we 
lave  of  facts,  and  of  the  purity  of  our  inten- 
tions. The  judgment  of  others  is  founded  on 
the  representations  made  to  them  of  those 
facts  and  intentions.  These  representations 
may  be  unjust,  and,  therefore,  tne  decisions 
that  are  formed  upon  them  may  be  erroneous. 
If  we  are  rightly  informed,  we  are  represented 
as  the  mortal  enemies  of  the  proprietorsi  who 
would  tear  their  estates  to  pieces  unless  some 
limit  was  flxed  to  our  fury.  For  this  purpose 
the  second  and  third  articles  of  the  stipulation 
were  formed.  The  inequality  of  the  mode  was 
explained  and  enlarged  upon  by  the  provincial 
council,  but  in  vain.  I  think  I  have  heard  a 
worthy  member,  who  lately  returned  from 
England,  mention  these  circumstances. 

If  this  be  the  case,  what  reasonable  hope  can 
we  entertain  of  a  more  favorable  determination 
now?  The  proprietors  are  still  living.  Is  it 
not  highly  probable  that  they  have  interest 
enough,  either  to  prevent  the  change,  or  to 
make  it  on  such  terms  as  will  Hx  upon  na, 
for  ever,  those  demands  that  appear  so  extremely 
just  to  the  present  ministers?  One  oi  the 
proprietors  appears  to  have  great  intimacy  and 
influence  with  some  very  considerable  members 
of  his  Mi^esty's  council.    Many  men  of  tiie 
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highest  ohanoter,  if  pablio  rqxnrt  speaks  trath, 
•re  now  endeaYoring  to  establish  pn^rietary 
govenunents,  and,  therefore,  probably  may  be 
mwe  readil J  indined  to  favcnr  proprietary  mea- 
flovea.  The  very  gentleman  who  formed  the  'ar- 
tfales  of  the  stipulations,  are  now  in  power,  and, 
no  doobt,  will  enforce  their  own  acts  in  the 
strictest  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
eurenmstanoe  that  now  operates  against  ns, 
may,  in  time,  torn  in  onr  favor.  We  may, 
perhaps,  be  fortonate  enongh  to  see  the  present 
prqjndioes  against  os  worn  off:  to  recommend 
oorselT(BS  to  our  soyereign,  and  ta  prooare  the 
esteem  of  some  of  his  ministers.  I  think  I  may 
yentore  to  assert,  that  such  a  period  will  be 
infinitely  more  proper  than  the  present,  for 
attampUng  a  change  of  our  government 

Witn  t£d  permission  of  the  House,  I  will  now 
consider  the  manner  in  which  this  attempt  is 
oarried  on;  and  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  do 
not,  in  the  least  degree,  approve  of  it 

The  time  may  come  when  the  weight  of  this 
oovemment  may  grow  too  heavy  for  the  shoal- 
aers  ci  a  subject;  at  least  too  heavy  for  those 
of  a  woman  or  an  infant  The  proprietary 
fionily  may  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  willing 
to  accept  of  such  an  equivalent  for  the  govern- 
ment from  the  Grown,  as  the  Crown  may  be 
willing  to  give.  Whenever  this  point  is  agi- 
tated, either  on  a  proposal  from  the  Crown  or 
proprietors,  this  province  may  plead  the  cause 
of  her  privileges  with  greater  freedom  and  with 
mater  probability  of  success  than  at  present 
The  loyal  grant ;  the  charter  founded  upon  it ; 
the  public  faith  pledged  to  the  adventurers  for 
the  security  of  those  rights  to  them  and  their 
posterity,  whereby  they  were  encouraged  to 
combat  the  dangers,  I  had  almost  said,  of 
another  world ;  to  establish  the  British  power 
in  remotest  resions,  and  add  inestimable  do- 
miniona,  with  ^e  most  extensive  commerce  to 
their  native  country ;  the  high  value  and  vene- 
ration we  have  for  these  pri^eges ;  the  afflict- 
ing^ loss  and  misfortune  we  should  esteem  it,  to 
be  deprived  of  them,  and  the  unhappiness  in 
which  his  mi^esty*s  foithful  subjects  in  this 
province  would  thereby  be  involved ;  our  in- 
violable loyalty  and  attachment  to  his  miges- 
tj'a  person  and  illustrious  family,  whose  sove- 
reignty has  been  so  singularly  distinguished  by 
its  fiiYorable  influence  on  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind.— ^All  these  things  may  then  be  properly 
insisted  on.  K  urged  with  that  modest,  heart- 
ftlt  energy,  with  which  good  men  should 
idways  vindicate  the  interests  of  their  country, 
I  ahonld  not  despair  of  a  gracious  attention  to 
oor  humble  requests.  Our  petition  in  such  a 
case  would  be  simple,  respectful,  and  perhaps, 
aflidoting.  But  in  the  present  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, it  seems  to  me,  that  we  preclude  ourselves 
from  every  office  of  decent  duty  to  the  most 
caceellent  of  kings,  and  from  that  right  of 
earnestly  defending  onr  privileges,  which  we 
should  otherwise  have.  The  foundation  of 
this  attempt,  I  am  apprehensiTe,  will  appear  to 
others  peculiarly  unfortonate.     In  a  sadden 


passion  it  will  be  said,  against  the  proprietora, 
we  call  out  for  a  change  of  government ;  not 
from  reverence  for  his  nujesty;  not  from  a 
sense  of  his  paternal  goodness  to  his  people; 
but  because  we  are  angry  with  the  proprietors, 
and  tired  of  a  dispute  founded  on  an  order 
approved  for  his  miyesty,  and  his  royal  grand- 
father. 

Our  powerful  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  who  are  so  apt  to  put  the  kindest 
constructions  on  our  actions,  will,  no  doubt 
observe,  "that  the  conduct  of  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  must  be  influenced  by  very  ex* 
traordinary  councils,  since  they  desire  to  come 
more  immediately  under  the  king^s  command, 
because  they  will  not  obey  those  royal  com- 
mands that  have  been  already  signified  to  them.*' 

But  here  it  will  be  said,  nay,  it  has  been 
said,  and  the  petition  before  the  House  is  drawn 
accordingly ;  "  we  will  not  allege  this  dispute 
with  the  governor  on  the  stipidations,  but  the 
general  inconveniences  of  a  proprietary  goi^em- 
ment  as  the  cause  of  our  desiring  a  change.'' 
'Tis  true  we  may  act  in  this  artful  manner,  but 
what  advantages  shall  we  gain  by  it?  Though 
we  should  keep  the  secret,  can  we  seal  up  the 
lips  of  the  proprietors?  Can  we  recidl  our 
messages  to  the  governor?  Can  we  annihilate 
our  own  resolves?  Will  not  all, — will  not  any 
of  these  discover  the  true  cause  of  the  present 
attempt? 

Why  then  should  we,  unnecessarily,  invite 
fresh  invectives  in  the  very  beginning  of  a 
most  important  business,  that  to  be  happQy 
concluded,  requires  all  the  favor  we  can  procure 
and  all  the  dexterity  we  can  practise  ? 

We  intend  to  surround  the  throne  with  pe- 
titions, that  our  government  may  be  changed 
from  proprietary  to  royaL  At  the  same  thne 
we  mean  to  preserve  our  privileges ;  but  how 
are  these  two  points  to  be  reconcUed? 

If  we  express  our  desire  for  the  preservation 
of  our  privileges  in  so  general  or  faint  a  manner, 
as  may  induce  the  king  to  think  they  are  of  no 
great  consequence  to  us,  it  will  be  nothing  less 
than  to  betray  our  country. 

Itj  on  the  other  hand,  we  inform  his  mijesty 
"that  though  we  request  him  to  change  tiie 
government  yet  we  insist  on  the  preservation 
of  our  privileges,"  certainly  it  will  be  tiiought 
an  unprecedented  style  of  petitioning  the  Crown, 
that  humbly  asks  a  favor  and  boldly  prescribes 
the  terms  on  which  it  must  be  granted. 

How,  then,  shall  we  act  ?  Shall  we  speak, 
or  shall  we  suppress  our  sentiments  ?  The  first 
method  will  render  our  request  incoherent;  the 
second  will  render  it  dangerous.  Some  gentie- 
men  are  of  opinion,  that  these  difficulties  mar 
be  solved,  by  intrusting  the  management  of  this 
affair  to  an  agent ;  but  I  see  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect such  an  effect  I  would  first  observe,  that 
tins  matter  is  of  too  prodigious  consequence  to 
be  trusted  to  the  discretion  of  an  agent  But 
if  it  shall  be  committed  by  this  House,  the  pro- 
per ffuardian  of  the  public  liberties,  to  other 
han£,  this  truth  must,  at  some  time  or  other, 
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be  difldocied :  "  that  we  will  never  consent  to  a 
change,  nnless  our  privileges  are  preserved." 
I  should  be  glad  to  know,  with  what  finesse 
this  matter  is  to  be  conducted.  Is  the  agent  to 
keep  oar  petition  to  the  Crown  in  his  pocket, 
till  he  has  whispered  to  the  ministry?  Will 
this  be  Justifiable?  will  it  be  decent?  When- 
ever he  applies  to  them,  I  presume  they  will 
desire  to  kdow  his  authority  for  making  such 
an  i4>plication.  Then  our  petition  must  appear; 
and  whenever  it  does  appear,  ei^er  at  firat  or 
last,  that  and  the  others  transmitted  with  it,  I 
apprehend,  will  be  the  foundation  of  any  reso- 
lutions taken  in  the  king^s  council. 

Thus,  in  whatever  view  this  transaction  is 
considered,  shall  we  not  still  be  involved  in  the 
dilemma  already  mentioned,  **  of  begging  a 
fkvor  from  his  m^jestv^s  goodness,  and  yet 
showing  a  distrust  that  the  royal  han^  stretched 
out  at  our  own  request,  for  our  relief  may  do 
usii\jury?" 

Let  me  suppose,  and  none  can  offer  the  least 
proof  of  tliis  supposition  being  unreasonable, 
that  his  majesty  will  not  accept  of  the  govern- 
ment, clogged,  as  it  will  be  said,  with  privileges 
inconsistent  with  the  royal  rights:  how  shall 
we  act  then  ?  We  shall  have  our  choice  of  two 
things:  oue  of  them  destructive,  the  other 
dishonorable.  We  may  either  renounce  the 
laws  and  liberties  framed  and  delivered  down 
to  us  by  oar  careful  ancestors,  or  we  may  tell 
his  mi^esty,  with  a  surly  discontent,  "  that  we 
will  not  eubmit  to  his  implored  protection,  but 
on  such  conditions  as  we  please  to  impose  on 
him."  Is  not  this  the  inevitable  alternative  to 
which  we  shall  reduce  ourselves  ? 

In  short,  sir,  I  think  the  farther  we  advance 
in  the  path  we  are  now  in,  the^  greater  will  be 
the  confusion  and  danger  in  which  we  shaU 
engage  ourselves.  Any  body  of  men  acting 
under  a  charter,  must  surely  tread  on  slippery 
ground,  when  they  take  a  step  that  may  be 
deemed  a  surrender  of  that  charter.  For  my 
part,  I  think  the  petitions  that  have  been  car- 
ried about  the  city  and  country  to  be  signed, 
and  are  now  lying  on  the  table,  can  be  regarded 
in  no  other  light,  than  as  a  surrender  of  the 
charter,  with  a  short,  indifferent  hint  annexed, 
of  a  desire  that  our  privileges  may  be  spared, 
if  it  shall  be  thought  proper.  Many  striking 
arguments  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  urged,  to 
prove,  that  any  request  made  by  this  House  for 
a  change,  may  with  still  greater  propriety  be 
called  a  surrender.  The  common  observation, 
*'  that  many  of  our  privileges  do  not  depend  on 
our  charter  only,  but  are  confirmed  by  laws 
approved  by  the  CrowUf "  I  doubt  will  have  but 
little  weight  with  those  who  will  determine 
this  matter. 

It  will  readily  be  replied,  ^*that  these  laws 
were  founded  on  the  charter;  that  they  were 
oaloulated  for  a  proprietary  government^  and 
for  no  other,  and  approved  by  the  Crown  in 
that  view  alone ;  that  tiie  proprietary  govem- 
meot  is  now  aoknowledoed,  by  the  people  living 
vnder  It^  to  be  a  bad  government,  and  the 


Crown  is  entreated  to  accept  a  aorrender  of  H; 
that  therefore,  by  thus  abdishing  the  'prvpA^ 
tary  government,  everr  thing  foimded  upon  it 
must,  of  conseqoenoe,  be  also  abolished." 

However,  if  there  shoold  be  any  doabts  in 
the  law  on  these  points,  there  is  an  eaqr  way  to 
solve  them. 

These  reflections,  shr,  natnrmlly  lead  me  to 
consider  the  conseqnenoes  that  may  attend  a 
change  of  our  government ;  whidi  is  the  last 
point  I  shall  trouble  the  Hoose  upon  at  tUa 
time. 

It  is  not  to  be  questioned,  but  that  the  miiiia* 
try  are  desirous  of  vesting  the  immediate  gor- 
ernment  of  this  province  advantageously  in  the 
Crown.  It  is  true,  they  do  not  diooee  to  net 
arbitrarily,  and  tear  away  the  present  ffovem* 
ment  from  us,  without  our  consent.  Thia  is 
not  the  age  for  such  things.  But  let  na  only 
furnish  them  with  a  pretext,  by  pressing  peti- 
tions for  a  change ;  let  us  only  relinqnuh  the 
hold  we  now  have^  and  in  an  instant  wo  are 
precipitated  from  that  envied  height  where  we 
now  stand.  The  affair  is  laid  bobre  the  Plu^ 
liament;  the  desires  of  the  ministry  are  in- 
sinuated ;  the  rights  of  the  Crown  are  vindicated, 
and  an  act  passes  to  deliver  us  at  once  firom  the 
government  of  proprietors  and  the  privileges 
we  claim  under  them. 

Then,  sir,  we  who  in  particular  have  pre- 
sented to  the  authors  of  the  fatal  change,  tUa 
long- wished  for  opportunity  of  effecting  it,  shall 
for  our  assistance  be  entiUed  to  their  thanka. 
-^Thanks  I  which  I  am  persuaded  every  worthy 
member  of  this  House  would  abhor  to  deserve, 
and  would  scorn  to  receive. 

It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  by  a 
change  of  government,  we  shall  obtain  a  change 
of  those  measures  which  are  so  displeasing  to 
the  people  of  this  province ;  that  Justice  will 
be  maintained  by  an  equal  taxation  of  Uie  pro- 
prietary estates,  and  that  our  freauent  dissen- 
sions will  be  turned  into  peace  ana  happinesa. 

These  are  effects,  indeed,  sincerely  to  be 
wished  for  by  every  sensible,  by  every  honeet 
man ;  but  reason  does  not  always  teach  na  to 
expect  the  warm  wishes  of  the  heart.  Could 
our  gracious  sovereign  take  into  consideratioii 
the  state  of  every  part  of  his  extended  doooin* 
ions,  we  might  expect  redress  of  every  griev- 
ance :  for,  with  the  most  implicit  conviction,  I 
believe  he  is  as  Just,  benevolent,  and  amiable  a 

Erince,  as  heaven  ever  granted  in  its  meroy  to 
less  a  people.  I  venerate  his  virtues  beyond 
all  expression.  But  his  attention  to  our  par* 
ticular  circumstances  being  impossible,  we  moil 
receive  our  fate  from  ministers:  and  from  them 
I  do  not  like  to  receive  it 

We  are  not  the  subjects  of  ministers;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  tl^y  do 
not  feel  that  tenderness  for  us,  that  a  good 
prince  will  always  feel  for  his  people.  Men  are 
not  bom  ministers :  their  ambition  raisea  them 
to  authority;  and  when  possessed  of  it,  one 
established  principle  with  them  seems  to  be^ 
*^  never  to  deviate  firom  a  precedent  of  power.^ 
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Did  we  not  find,  in  the  late  war,  though  we 
exerted  oorselvee  in  the  most  active  manner  in 
the  defence  of  his  nu^estj's  dominions,  and  in 
promoting  the  service  of  the  Grown,  every  point 
m  which  the  propriet<M«  thought  fit  to  make  any 
oppomtlon,dedded  against  US?  Have  we  not  also 
(bond,  since  the  last  disturbance  of  the  public 
peaoe  by  oar  savage  enemies,  the  conduct  of 
the  late  governor  highly  applauded  by  the 
ministry,  ror  his  adherence  to  those  very  stipu- 
latioDS  now  insisted  on;  and  ourselves  sub- 
jected to  the  bitterest  reproaches,  only  for 
attempting  to  avoid  burthens  that  were  thought 
extremely  grievous  t  Other  instances  of  the 
Ike  kind  i  pass  over,  to  avoid  a  tedious  reca- 
pitulation. 

Since,  then,  the  gale  of  ministerial  favor  has 
in  all  seasons  blown  propitious  to  proprietary 
interests,  why  do  we  now  fondly  natter  our- 
•elvea,  tliat  it  will  suddenly  shift  its  quarter  f 
Why  should  we,  with  an  amazing  credulity, 
BOW  fiy  for  protection  to  those  men,  trust  every 
thing  to  their  mercy,  and  ask  the  most  dis- 
tinguishing favors  from  their  kindness,  from 
whom  we  complained,  a  few  months  ago,  that 
we  oould  not  obtain  the  most  reasonable  re- 
qoestsf  Surely,  sir,  we  must  acknowledge  one 
of  these  two  things ;  either  that  our  complaint 
was  then  unjust,  or  that  our  confidence  is  now 
imwarranted.  For  my  part,  I  look  for  a  rigid 
pwseveranoe  in  former  measures.  With  a  new 
government,  I  expect  new  disputes.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  royal  colonies  convinces  me, 
that  the  immediate  government  of  the  Crown 
ia  not  a  security  for  that  tranquillity  and  hap- 

Siness  we  promise  ourselves  from  a  change.  It 
r  needless  for  me  to  remind  the  House  of  all 
tiie  frequent  and  violent  controversies  that 
have  happened  between  the  king^s  governors  in 
several  provinces,  and  their  Assemblies.  At 
this  time,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  Virginia  is 
•trugriing  against  an  instruction  that  will  be 
attended,  as  that  colony  apprehends,  with  the 
most  destructive  consequences,  if  carried  into 
exeeution. 

Indeed,  sir,  it  seems  vain  to  expect,  where 
the  spirit  of  liberty  is  maintained  among  a 
people,  that  public  contests  should  not  also  be 
mi^tmned.  Those  who  govern,  and  those 
who  are  governed,  seldom  think  they  can  gain 
too  much  on  one  another.  Power  is  like  the 
ocean ;  not  easily  admitting  limits  to  be  fixed 
on  it.  It  must  be  in  motion.  Storms, 
indeed,  are  not  desirable,  but  a  long  dead  calm 
Is  not  to  be  looked  for;  perhi^  not  to  be 
wished  for.  Let  not  us  then,  in  expectation 
oif 'smooth  seas  and  an  undisturbed  course,  too 
rashly  venture  our  little  vessel  that  has  safely 
tallea  round  our  own  well  known  shores,  upon 
the  midst  of  the  untried  deep,  without  being 
first  fully  convinced  that  her  make  is  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  weather  she  may  meet  with, 
and  uiat  she  is  well  provided  for  so  long  and 
■0  dangerous  a  voyage. 

No  man,  sir,  amongst  us  hath  denied,  or  will 
deny,  that  this  province  must  stake  on  the 


event  of  the  present  attempt,  liberties  that 
ought  to  be  immortal  Liberties  founded  on 
the  acknowledged  rights  of  human  nature,  and 
restrained  in  our  mother  country,  only  by  an 
unavoidable  necessity  of  adhering  in  some 
measure  to  long-established  customs.  Thus 
has  been  formed  between  old  errors  and  hasty 
innovations,  an  entangled  chain,  that  our  an- 
cestors either  had  not  moderation,  or  leisure 
enough  to  untwist 

I  will  now  briefiy  enumerate,  as  well  as  I 
can  recollect,  the  particular  privileges  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  the  first  place  we  here  ei^oy  that  best 
and  greatest  of  all  rights,  a  perfect  religious 
freedom. 

Posts  of  honor  and  profit  are  unfettered  with 
oaths  or  tests,  and,  therefore,  are  open  to  men 
whose  abilities,  strict  regard  to  their  conscien- 
tious persuasion,  and  unblemished  characters, 
qualify  them  to  discharge  their  duties  with  credit 
to  themselves  and  advantage  to  their  country. 

The  same  wisdom  of  our  laws  has  guarded 
against  the  absurdity  of  granting  greater  credit 
even  to  villains,  if  they  will  swear,  than  to  men 
of  virtue,  who  from  religious  motives  cannot. 
Therefore  those  who  are  conscientiously  scru- 
pulous of  taking  an  oath,  are  admitted  as  wit- 
nesses in  criminal  cases.  Our  legislation  suffers 
no  checks  from  a  council  instituted*  in  fancied 
imitation  of  the  House  of  Lords.  By  the  right 
of  sitting  on  our  own  adjournments,  we  are 
secure  of  meeting  when  the  public  good  re- 
quires it:  and  of  not  being  dismissed  when 
private  passions  demand  it.  At  the  same  time 
the  strict  discharge  of  the  trust  committed  to 
us,  is  inferred  by  the  short  duration  of  our 
power,  which  must  be  renewed  by  our  constit- 
uents every  year.  Nor  are  the  people  stripped 
of  all  authority  in  the  execution  of  laws.  Tney 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  having  some  share,  by 
the  appointment  of  provincial  conmiissioners. 
in  laying  out  the  money  which  they  raise,  ana 
of  being,  in  this  manner,  assured  that  it  is 
applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
granted.  They  also  elect  sheriff  and  coroners, 
officers  of  so  much  consequence  in  every  deter- 
mination Uiat  affects  honor,  liberty,  life,  and 
property. 

Let  any  impartial  person  refiect  how  contra- 
dictory some  of  these  privileges  are  to  the 
principles  of  the  English  constitution,  and  how 
directly  opposite  otiiers  of  them  are  to  the 
settied  prerogatives  of  the  Crown ;  and  then 
consider  what  probability  we  have  of  retaining 
them  on  a  requested  change ;  that  is,  of  con- 
tinuing in  fact  a  proprietary  government, 
though  we  humbly  pray  the  king  to  change 
this  government  into  royal.  Not  unapUy,  m 
my  opinion,  the  connection  between  the  pro- 
prietary &mily  and  this  province,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  marriage.  Our  privileges  may  be 
called  the  fruits  of  that  marriage.  The  domestic 
peace  of  this  family,  it  is  true,  has  not  been  un- 
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vexed  with  qaarrels  and  complaints:  but  the 
pledges  of  their  affection  ongnt  always  to  be 
esteemed,  and  whenever  the  parents  on  an  im- 
prudent request  shall  be  divorced,  much  I  fear 
that  their  issue  will  be  declared  illegitimate.  This 
I  am  well  persuaded  of^  that  surprising  must  our 
behavior  appear  to  all  men,  i^  in  the  instant 
when  we  apply  to  his  mi^estj  for  relief  from 
what  we  think  oppression,  we  should  discover 
a  resolute  disposition  to  deprive  him  of  the  un- 
controvertcd  prerogatives  of  his  royal  dignity. 

At  this  i>eriod,  when  the  administration  is 
regulating  new  colonies,  and  designing,  as  we 
are  told,  the  strictest  reformations*  in  tlie  old, 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  grant  an  invidious 
distinction  in  our  favor.  L^s  likely  is  it,  as 
that  distinction  will  be  liable  to  so  many  and 
soch  strong  constitutional  objections ;  and  when 
we  shall  have  the  weight,  both  of  the  cJbrgy 
and  ministry,  and  the  universally  received 
opinions  of  the  people  of  our  mother  country 
to  contend  with. 

I  mean  not,  sir,  the  least  reflection  on  the 
church  of  England.  I  rcTerence  and  admire 
tlie  purity  of  its  doctrine,  and  the  moderation 
of  its  temper.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  filled 
with  learned  and  with  excellent  men :  but  all 
zealous  persons  think  their  own  religious  tenets 
the  best,  and  would  willingly  see  them  em- 
braced by  others.  I  therefore  apprehend  that 
the  dignified  and  reverend  gentlemen  of  the 
church  of  England,  will  be  extremely  desirous 
to  have  that  church  as  well  secured,  and  as 
much  distinguished  as  possible  in  the  American 
colonies ;  especially  in  those  colonies  where  it 
is  overborne,  as  it  were,  by  dissenters.  There 
never  can  be  a  more  critical  opportunity  for 
this  purpose  than  the  present.  The  cause  of 
tlie  church  will  besides  be  connected  with  that 
of  the  Crown,  to  which  its  principles  are 
thought  to  be  more  favorable  than  those  of  the 
other  professions. 

We  have  received  certain  information  that 
the  conduct  of  this  province,  which  has  been  so 
much  censured  by  the  ministry,  is  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  one  religious  society.  We  also 
know  that  the  late  tumultuous  and  riotous 
proceedings,  represented  in  so  strong  a  light  by 
the  petitions  now  before  the  House,  have  been 
publicly  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  another 
religious  society.  Thus  the  blame  of  every  thing 
disreputable  to  this  province  is  cast  on  one  or 
the  other  of  these  dissenting  sects.  Circum- 
stances that,  I  imagine,  will  neither  be  forgotten 
nor  neglected. 

We  have  seen  the  event  of  our  disputes  con- 
cerning the  proprietary  interests,  ana  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  our  success  will  be  greater 
when  our  opponents  become  more  numerous, 
and  will  have  more  dignity,  more  power,  and, 
as  they  will  think,  more  law  on  their  side. 

These  are  the  dangers,  sir,  to  which  we  are 
now  about  to  expose  those  privileges  in  which 

*  BoBMi  Iftte  Mtt  of  PwlUmoBt  show  what  itiiet  nftmiA- 
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we  have  hitherto  so  mooh  gloried.  Wherefoiref 
To  procure  two  or  three^  perhapt,  four  or  fiw 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  (for  no  calonlation  has 
carried  the  sum  higher,)  from  the  proprietory 
for  two  or  three,  or  four  or  five  yeara,  for  so 
long,  and  something  longer  perhaps,  the  taxes 
may  continue.  But  are  we  sure  of  gaining 
this  point?  We  are  not^  Are  we  tore  <n 
gaining  any  other  advantage?  We  are  not. 
Are  we  sure  of  preserving  our  privileges?  We 
are  not  Are  we  under  the  neoesai^  of  pur- 
suing the  measure  proposed  at  thia  time?  We 
are  not. 

Here,  sir,  permit  me  to  make  a  short  panaa. 
Permit  me  to  appeal  to  the  heart  of  eveix 
member  in  this  House,  and  to  entreat  him  to 
reflect  how  far  he  can  be  JostifiaUe  in  ^vins 
his  voice,  thus  to  hazard  we  liberties  seonreS 
to  us  by  the  wise  founders  of  this  province; 
peaceably  and  fully  ei^joyed  by  the  present  Mg^ 
and  to  which  posterity  is  so  justly  entitled. 

But,  sir,  we  are  told  there  is  no  dwiger  of 
losing  our  privileges  if  our  government  shonld 
be  changed,  and  two  arguments  are  used  in 
support  of  this  opinion.  The  first  is,  '^thft 
the  government  of  the  crown  is  exercised  with 
so  much  lenity  in  Carolina,  and  the  Jerseys," 
I  cannot  perceive  the  least  degree  of  force  in 
this  argument.  As  to  Carolina  I  am  not  a 
little  surprised  that  it  should  be  mentioned  on 
this  occasion,  since  I  never  heard  of  any  privi- 
leges that  colony  enjoys,  more  than  the  other 
royal  governments  in  America.  The  privileges 
of  the  Jerseys  are  of  a  different  nature  from 
many  of  which  we  are  possessed,  and  are  more 
consistent  with  the  royal  prerogative. 

Indeed,  I  know  of  none  they  have,  except 
that  the  people  called  Quakers  may  be  wit- 
nesses in  criminal  coses,  and  may  bear  oflloes. 
Can  this  indulgence,  shown  to  them  for  a  par- 
ticular reason,  and  not  contradictory  to  tlie 
rights  of  the  Crown,  give  us  any  just  cause  to 
expect  the  confinnation  of  privileges  directly 
opposite  to  those  rights,  and  for  confirming 
which  no  such  reason  exists.  But^  perhapsi 
the  gentlemen  who  advance  this  argnmuit 
mean  that  we  shall  purchase  a  change  at  e 
cheap  price,  if  we  are  only  reduced  to  the  same 
state  with  the  Jerseys.  Surely,  sir,  if  this  be 
their  meaning,  they  entirely  forget  those  ex- 
traordinary privileges  which  some  time  ago 
were  mentioned. 

How  many  must  we  in  such  a  case  renounce  t 
I  apprehend  it  would  prove  an  argument  of 
little  consolation  to  these  gentlemen,  if  they 
should  lose  three-fourths  of  their  estates,  to  be 
told,  that  they  still  remain  as  rich  as  thur 
neighbors,  and  have  enough  to  procure  all  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

It  is  Bomewhatr  remarkable,  that  this  Ki\fjf% 
instance  of  favor  in  permittinig  an  afllrmation 
instead  of  an  oath,  in  a  single  province,  should 
be  urged  as  so  great  an  encouragement  to  oi^ 
while  there  are  so  many  examples  of  another 
kind  to  deter  us.  In  what  royal  government^ 
besides  the  Jerseys,  can  one  of  the  people  eall- 
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«d  Qaaken,  be  a  witness  in  criminal  cases,  and 
bear  offieeaf  *  In  no  other.  What  can  be  the 
reason  of  this  distinction  in  the  Jerseys?  Be- 
oanse  in  the  infancj  of  that  co1<hi7,  when  it 
oame  nnder  the  goveniment  of  the  Crown, 
there  was,  as  appears  from  authentic  yonchers, 
an  absolute  neoieiesit j  from  the  scarcity  of  other 
proper  persons,  to  make  nse  of  the  people  call- 
ed Quakers  in  public  employments.  Is  there 
snoh  a  necessity  in  this  province  ?  Or  can  the 
minktrr  be  persuaded,  that  there  is  such  a  ne- 
eeasityf  No,  rir,  those  from  whom  they  will 
reoeiTe  their  information,  will  grant  no  such 
thinf ;  and  therefore  I  think  there  is  the  most 
hnminent  danger,  in  case  of  a  change,  that  the 
peo|de  of  this  society  will  lose  the  exercise  of 
those  rights,  which,  though  they  are  entitled  to 
aa  men,  yet  such  is  the  situation  of  human  af- 
Isira.  they  with  difficulty  can  find  a  spot  on  the 
wIkmc  (dobe,  where  they  are  allowed  to  ei^oy 
fhem.  It  will  be  an  argument  of  some  force,  I 
am  afraid,  that  the  Church  of  England  can 
neTer  expect  to  raise  its  head  among  us,  while 
we  are  enoouraged,  as  it  will  be  said,  in  dis- 
tension :  but  if  an  oath  be  made  necessary  for 
obtaining  offices  of  honor  and  profit,  it  will 
then  be  expected  that  any  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  who  are  tempted  to  renounce  their 
principles,  will  undoubtedly  make  an  addition 
to  the  established  church. 

If  any  other  consideration  than  that  which 
has  been  mentioned,  was  regarded  in  granting 
that  indulgence  in  the  Jerseys,  though  no  other 
Is  expressed,  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  the 
nearness  of  this  province  might  have  had  some 
weight,  as  from  its  situation  it  afforded  such 
strong  temptations  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Jerseys  to  remove  hither,  had  they  been  treat- 
ed with  any  severity. 

Their  government^  in  some  measure,  was 
fbnned  in  imitation  of  our  government;  but 
when  this  is  altered,  the  English  constitution 
must  be  the  model,  by  which  it  will  be  formed. 

Here  it  will  be  said,  "  this  cannot  be  done 
bat  by  the  Parliament,  and  will  a  British  Par- 
liament do  such  an  act  of  ii^justice,  as  to  de- 
prive us  of  our  rights?''  This  is  the  second 
argument  used  to  prove  the  safety  of  the  mea- 
sures now  proposeo. 

Certainly  the  British  Parliament  will  not  do 
what  they  think  an  unjust  act ;  but  I  cannot 
persuade  myself;  that  they  will  think  it  ui\just, 
to  place  us  on  the  same  footing  with  them- 
adves.  It  will  not  be  an  easy  taSc  to  convince 
them,  tiiat  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  ought  to 
be  distinguished  from  all  other  subjects,  under 
his  migesty's  immediate  government;  or  that 
anch  a  distinction  can  answer  any  good  pur- 
pose. May  it  not  be  expected  that  they  will 
say,  ^  no  people  can  be  mef  than  ourselves, — 
every  thin^  more  than  we  ei^oy,  is  licentious- 
nesS)  not  hberty;  any  indulffenciea  shown  to 
the  Mdonies  heretofore  were  like  the  indu^g^n- 
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cies  of  parents  to  their  inflBnts;  they  onght  to 
cease  with  that  tender  age;  and  as  the  colonies 
grow  up  to  a  more  vigoroua  state,  they  oug^t 
to  be  carefully  disciplined,  and  all  their  actiona 
regulated  by  strict  laws.  Above  all  thinas,  it 
is  necessary,  that  the  prerogative  should  be 
exercised  with  its  fiill  force  in  our  American 
provinces,  to  restrain  thmn  within  due  boundsi 
and  secure  their  dependence  on  this  king* 
dom."* 

I  am  afraid  that  this  will  be  the  opudon  of 
the  Parliament,  as  it  has  been  in  every  instance^ 
the  undeviating  practice  of  the  ministry. 

But,  sir,  it  may  be  said,  *^  these  reasons  are 
not  conclusive;  they  do  not  demonstratively 
prove,  that  our  privilegea  will  be  endangered 
by  a  change."  I  grant  the  objection ;  but  what 
stronger  reasons,  what  clearer  proofs  are  there, 
that  they  will  not  be  endangered  by  a  change  ? 

They  are  safe  now;  and  why  should  we  en- 
gage in  an  enterprise  that  wUl  render  tiiem 
uncertain?  If  nothing  will  content  us  but  a 
revolution  brought  about  by  ourselves,  surely 
we  ought  to  have  made  the  strictest  inquiries 
what  terms  we  may  expect;  and  to  have  ob- 
tained from  the  ministry  some  kind  of  security 
for  the  performance  of  those  terms. 

These  things  might  have  been  done.  They 
are  not  done.  If  a  merchant  will  venture  to 
travel  with  great  riches  into  a  foreign  country, 
without  a  proper  guide,  it  certainly  will  be  ad- 
visable for  him  to  procure  the  best  intelligence 
he  can  get,  of  the  climate,  the  roads,  the  diffi- 
culties, he  will  meet  with,  and  the  treatment 
he  may  receive. 

I  pray  the  House  to  consider,  if  we  have  the 
slightest  security  that  can  be  mentioned,  except 
opinion  (if  that  is  any),  either  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  present  privileges,  or  gaining  a  sin- 
gle advantage  from  a  chfuige.  Have  we  any 
writing  ?  have  we  a  verbal  promise  from  any 
minister  of  the  Crown?  We  have  not.  I  can- 
not, therefore,  conceal  my  astonishment,  that 
gentlemen  should  require  a  less  security  for  the 
invaluable  rights  of  Pennsylvania,  than  they 
would  demand  for  a  debt  of  five  pounds.  Why 
should  we  press  forward  with  this  unexampled 
hurry,  when  no  benefit  can  be  derived  from  it  t 
Why  should  we  have  any  aversion  to  delibe- 
ration and  delay,  when  no  ii\jury  can  attend 
them? 

It  is  scarcely  possible  in  the  present  case, 
that  we  can  spend  too  much  time  in  forming 
resolutions,  the  consequences  of  which  are  to 
be  perpetoaL  If  it  is  true,  as  some  aver,  that 
we  can  now  obtain  an  advantageous  change  of 
our  government ;  I  suppose  it  will  be  also  true 
next  week,  next  montn,  and  next  year ;  but  if 
they  are  mistaken,  it  will  be  early  enough, 
whenever  it  happens,  to  be  disappointed  and 
to  repent.  I  am  not  willing  to  run  risks  in  a 
matter  of  such  prodigious  importance,  on  the 
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credit  of  any  man's  opinion,  when  hj  a  small 
delay,  that  can  do  no  harm,  the  steps  we 
are  to  take  may  become  more  safe.  Gideon, 
though  he  had  conversed  with  **  an  angel  of  the 
Lord,"  would  not  attempt  to  relieve  his  coun- 
trymen, then  sorely  oppressed  by  the  Midian- 
ites,  lest  he  should  involve  them  in  greater 
miseries,  until  he  was  convinced  by  two  mira- 
cles, that  he  should  be  successfU.  I  do  not 
say,  we  ought  to  wait  for  miracles;  but  I  think, 
we  ought  to  wait  for  som^  things  which  will 
be  next  kin  to  a  miracle ;  I  mean  some  sign  of 
favorable  disposition  in  the  ministry  towards 
us.  I  should  like  to  see  an  oUve  leeS  at  leasts 
brought  to  us  before  we  quit  our  ark. 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  make  one  proposal  to  the 
House.  We  may  apply  to  the  Grown  now,  as 
freely  as  if  we  were  under  its  immediate  gov- 
ernment. Let  us  desire  his  mi^esty's  judgment 
on  the  point,  that  has  occasioned  this  unhap- 
py difference  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
legislature.'^  This  may  be  done  wiUiout  any  vio- 
lence, without  any  hazard  to  our  constitution. 
We  say,  the  justice  of  our  demands  is  clear  as 
light ;  every  heart  must  feel  the  equity  of  them. 

If  the  decision  be  in  our  favor,  we  gain  a 
considerable  victory ;  the  grand  obstruction  of 
the  public  service  is  removed;  and  we  shall 
have  more  leisure  to  carry  our  intentions  coolly 
into  execution.  If  the  decision  be  against  us, 
I  believe  the  most  zealous  of  us  will  grant  it 
would  be  madness  to  expect  success  in  any  other 
contest.  This  will  be  a  single  point,  and  cannot 
meet  with  Huch  difficulties,  as  the  procuring  a 
total  alteration  of  the  government  Therefore 
by  separating  it  from  other  matters,  we  shaU 
soon  obtain  a  determination,  and  know  what 
chance  we  have  of  succeeding  in  things  of 
greater  value.  Let  us  try  our  fortune.  Let 
us  take  a  cost  or  two  of  the  dice  for  smaller 
matters,  before  we  dip  deeply.  Few  gamesters 
are  of  so  sanguine  a  temper  as  to  stake  their 
whole  wealth  on  one  desperate  throw  at  first. 
If  we  are  to  play  with  the  public  happiness,  let 
us  act  at  least  with  as  much  deliberation,  as  if 
we  were  betting  out  of  our  private  purses. 

Perhaps  a  little  delay  may  afford  us  the  plea- 
sure of  finding  our  constituents  more  unani- 
mous in  their  opinions  on  this  interesting 
occasion,  and  I  should  choose  to  see  a  vast 
minority  of  them  join,  with  a  calm  resolution, 
in  the  measure,  before  I  should  think  myself 
justifiable  in  voting  for  it,  even  if  I  approved 
of  it. 

The  present  question  is  utterly  foreign  from 
the  puri)oses  for  which  we  were  sent  into  this 
place.    There  was  not  the  least  probability,  at 

*  ThU  point  WM  one  ct  the  stipalAtlone  approTod  by  the 
Crown,  in  Ikvor  of  Uie  proprieton,  with  respect  to  the  tazft- 
tlon  of  their  estate.  The  goyemor,  one  braaeh  ef  the  leglt- 
ktore,  Insleted  npon  Inserting  in  the  hill  then  under  oonsid- 
ention,  the  words  of  the  stipalAUoo,  snd  thos  adhered  to 
the  itlpnlAtkHi.  The  Honse  of  Asssmbly,  the  other  bnach 
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the  lime  we  were  elected,  that  this  mtttcr 
could  come  under  our  oonnderation.  We  mn 
not  debating  how  much  money  we  ahall  ndsei 
what  laws  we  shall  pass  for  the  regnlatioii  of 
property,  nor  on  any  thing  a^  the  same  kind 
that  arises  in  the  usual  paniamentary  course  of 
business.  We  are  now  to  determine  whether  a 
step  shall  be  taken  that  may  produce  an  entire 
change  of  our  constitution. 

In  forming  this  determination,  one  striking 
refiection  should  be  preserved  in  our  mindsTl 
mean,  *'that  we  are  the  servants  of  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania,"— of  that  people  who  haTO 
been  induced  by  the  excellence  of  the  present 
constitution,  to  settle  themselves  under  its  pro- 
tection. 

The  inhabitants  of  remote  countries,  impelled 
by  that  love  of  liberty  which  aU-wise  rrori- 
dence  has  planted  in  the  human  heart,  desert- 
ing their  native  soil;  committed  themselves, 
with  their  helpless  families,  to  the  mercy  of 
winds  and  waves,  and  braved  all  the  terrors 
of  an  unknown  wilderness,  in  hopes  of  enjoying 
in  these  woods  the  exercise  of  those  invaloaMe 
rights,  which  some  unhappy  circumstances  had 
denied  to  mankind  in  every  other  part  of  the 
earth. 

Thus,  sir,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  maybe 
said  to  have  purchased  an  inheritance,  in  its 
constitution,  at  a  prodigious  price ;  and  I  can- 
not believe,  unless  the  strongest  evidence  be 
offered,  that  they  are  now  willing  to  part  with 
that,  which  has  cost  them  so  much  toil  and 
expense. 

They  have  not  hitherto  been  disappointed  in 
their  wishes.  They  have  obtained  the  blessings 
they  sought  for. 

We  have  received  these  seats  by  the  free 
choice  of  this  people  under  this  constitution, 
and  to  preserve  it  in  its  utmost  purity  and 
vigor,  has  always  been  deemed  by  me  a  princi- 
pal part  of  the  trust  committed  to  my  care  and 
fidelity.  The  measure  now  proposed  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  endanger  tnis  constitution, 
and,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  we  have  no  right 
to  engage  in  it  without  the  almost  universal 
consent  of  the  people,  expressed  in  the  plainest 
manner. 

I  think  I  should  improperlv  employ  the 
attention  of  this  House  if  I  should  tiJce  up  much 
time  in  proving  that  the  deputies  of  a  people 
have  not  a  right,  by  any  law,  divine  or  human, 
to  change  the  gpvemment  under  which  Uielr 
authority  was  delegated  to  them,  without  such 
a  consent  as  has  been  mentioned.  The  position 
is  so  consonant  to  natural  justice  and  oonunon 
sense,  that  I  believe  it  never  has  been  seriously 
controverted.  All  the  learned  authors  that  I 
recollect  to  have  mentioned  this  matter,  t^etk 
of  it  as  an  indisputable  maxim. 

It  nmy  be  said,  perhaps,  in  answer  to  this 
objection,  "that  it  is  not  intended  to  ohange 
the  government,  but  the  governor.*^  This,  I 
apprehend,  is  a  distinction  only  in  words.  The 
government  is  oertidnly  to  be  changed  firom 
proprietary  to  royal,  and  whatever  may  be 
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inteiidecl,  the  qaeeUon  is,  whether  sooh  a  change 
will  not  expose  our  present  privileges  to  dan^. 

It  may  also  be  said,  **that  the  petitions  lying 
on  the  table  are  a  proof  of  the  people's  con- 
tent.'' Oan  petitions,  so  indnstrionsl  j  carried 
abont,  and  after  dU  the  pains  taken,  siffned  only 
hj  about  thirty-five  hnndred  persons,  be  looked 
on  as  the  plainest  expressions  of  the  almost 
nniversal  consent  of  tne  many  thousands  that 
fill  tUa  province  f    No  one  can  believe  it 

It  cannot  be  denied,  sir,  that  much  the 
greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  province^ 
and  amonff  them  men  of  large  fortunes,  gooa 
atnaa,  and  fidr  characters,  who  value  very 
hi|^v  the  interest  they  have  in  the  present 
ocHistitntion,  have  not  signed  these  petitions, 
and  as  there  is  reason  to  apprehend,  are  ex- 
tremely averse  to  a  change  at  this  time.  Will 
th^  not  complain  of  such  a  change  ?  And  if 
It  is  not  attended  with  all  the  advantages  they 
now  ei\{oy,  will  they  not  have  reason  to  com- 
plidnt  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  measure 
may  lay  the  foundation  of  more  bitter  and  more 
lasting  dissensions  among  us,  than  any  we  have 
jet  experienced. 

Before  I  dose  this  catalogue  of  unhappy 
oonsequences,  that  I  expect  will  follow  our 
req[nest  of  a  change,  I  beg  leave  to  take  notice 
of  the  terms  of  the  petition  that  is  now  under 
the  oonnderation  of  the  House. 

Th^  equally  excite  in  my  breast,  surprise, 
and  griefl  and  terror.  This  poor  province  is 
alreaay  sinking  under  the  weight  of  the  dis- 
<ffedit  and  reproaches,  that  by  some  fatality,  for 
ieveral  years  past,  have  attended  our  public 
measures;  and  we  not  only  seize  this  unfortu- 
nate season  to  engage  her  in  new  difficulties. 
but  prepare  to  pour  on  her  devoted  head  a  load 
that  must  effectually  crush  her.  We  inform 
the  king,  by  this  petition,  that  Pennsylvania  is 
become  a  scene  of  confusion  and  anarchy ;  that 
armed  mobs  are  marching  from  one  place  to 
another;  that  such  a  spirit  of  violence  and  riot 
prevails,  as  exposes  his  nu^esty's  good  subjects 
to  constant  alarms  and  danger;  that  this  tu- 
mnltnous  disposition  is  so  general  that  it  cannot 
be  controlled  by  any  powers  of  the  present 
government,  and  that  we  have  not  any  hopes 
of  returning  to  a  state  of  peace  and  safety,  but 
by  being  t&eia  under  his  nu^esty's  immediate 
protection. 

I  cannot  think  this  a  proper  representation 
oi  the  present  state  of  this  provmce.  Near 
fbnr  months  are  elapsed  since  the  last  riot, 
and  I  do  not  perceive  the  least  probability  of 
onr  being  troubled  with  any  more.  The  rioters 
were  not  only  successfully  opposed  and  pre- 
vented firom  executing  their  purpose,  but  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  convinced 
of  their  error,  and  have  renounced  all  thoughts 
of  such  wild  attempts  for  the  future.  To  whose 
throat  is  the  sword  now  held  t  What  life  will 
be  saved  by  this  applioition?  Imaginary 
danger!  Vain  remedy!  Have  we  not  suffi- 
oiently  felt  the  effects  of  royal  resentment?  Is 
not  the  antiiority  of  the  Grown  ftdly  enoo^ 


exercised  over  nsf  Does  it  become  ns  to  paint 
in  the  strongest  colors  the  follies  or  the  crimes 
of  our  countrymen?  To  require  unnecessary 
protection  against  men  who  intend  us  no  ii\jury, 
in  such  loose  and  general  expressions  as  may 
produce  even  the  establishment  of  an  armed 
force  among  ns? 

With  unremitting  vigilance,  with  undaunted 
virtue,  should  a  free  people  watch  against  the 
encroachments  of  power,  and  remove  every 
pretext  for  its  extension. 

We  are  a  dependent  colony,  and  we  need  not 
doubt  that  means  will  be  used  to  secure  that 
dependence.  But  that  we  ourselves  should 
furnish  a  reason  for  settling  a  military  estab- 
lishment upon  us,  must  exceed  tiie  most  extra- 
vagant wishes  of  those  who  would  be  moat 
pleased  with  such  a  measure. 

We  may  introduce  the  innovation,  but  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  stop  its  progress.  'Die 
precedent  will  be  pernicious.  If  a  specious 
pretence  is  afforded  for  maintaining  a  small 
t>ody  of  troops  among  us  now,  equally  specious 
pretences  will  never  be  wanting  hereafter,  for 
adding  to  their  numbers.  The  burthen  that 
will  be  imposed  on  us  for  their  support,  is  the 
most  trifling  part  of  the  evil.  The  poison  will 
soon  reach  our  vitals,  whatever  struggles  we 
may  make  to  expel  it. 

Maartt  lateri  U(hali$  €arundo~^ 

The  dart  with  which  we  are  struck  will  still 
reYnain  fixed — ^too  firmly  fixed  for  our  feeble 
hands  to  draw  it  out.  Our  fruitless  efforts  will 
but  irritate  the  wound ;  and  at  length  we  must 

tamely  submit  to  I  quit  a  subject  too 

painfull  to  be  dwelt  upon. 

These,  sir,  are  my  sentiments  on  the  petition 
that  has  occasioned  this  debate.  I  thmk  tliis 
neither  the  proper  season,  nor  the  proper 
method,  for  obtaining  a  change  of  our  govern- 
ment. It  is  uncertain  whether  the  measures 
proposed  will  place  us  in  a  better  situation  than 
we  are  now  in,  with  regard  to  the  point  lately 
controverted;  with  respect  to  other  particulars, 
it  may  place  ns  in  a  worse.  We  shall  run  the 
risk  of  suffering  gr^t  losses.  We  have  no  cer- 
tainty of  guning  any  thing.  In  seeking  a  pre- 
carious, hasty,  violent  remedy  for  the  present 
partial  disorder,  we  are  sure  of  exposing  the 
whole  body  to  danger.  I  cannot  perceive  the 
necessity  of  i4>plying  such  a  remedy.  If  I  did, 
I  would  with  tne  greatest  pleasure  pass  over  to 
the  opinion  of  some  gentlemen  who  differ  from 
me,  whose  integrity  and  abilitiea  I  so  much 
esteem,  that  whatever  reasons  at  any  time  in- 
fluence me  to  ame  with  them,  I  always  receive 
a  satisfaction  from  being  on  their  side.  If  I 
have  erred  now,  I  shall  comfort  myself  with 
reflecting,  that  it  is  an  innocent  error.  Should 
the  noeasures  pursued  in  consequence  of  this 
debi^  be  opposite  to  my  opinion,  and  should 
they  procure  a  change  of  government,  with  aU 
the  benefits  we  deure ;  I  shall  not  envy  the 
praise  of  others,  who,  by  their  Ibrtonate  con- 
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rage  and  skill,  have  oonduoted  us  nnhurt 
through  the  midst  of  such  threatening  dangers 
to  tiie  wifihed-for  port  I  shall  cheemtllj  sub- 
mit to  the  censure  of  having  been  too  appre- 
hensive of  ii\jnring  the  people  of  this  province. 
If  any  severer  sentence  shall  be  passed  upon 
me  by  the  worthy,  I  shall  be  sorry  for  it ;  out 
this  truth  I  am  convinced  of^  that  it  wUl  be 
much  easier  for  me  to  bear  the  unmerited  re- 
flections of  mistaken  zeal,  than  the  just  re- 
proaches of  a  guilty  mind.  To  have  concealed 
my  real  sentiments,  or  to  have  counterfeited 
such  as  I  do  not  entertain,  in  a  deliberation  of 
so  much  consequence  as  the  present,  would 
have  been  the  basest  hypocrisy.  It  may  per- 
haps be  thought  that  this,  however,  would  have 


been  the  most  politio  part  for  me  to  have  aeted. 
It  mig^t  have  been  so.  But  if  policy  reqidnB 
that  our  words  or  actions  sbmild  bdie  cor 
hearts,  I  thank  God  thai  I  deteet  and  despite 
aU  its  arts  and  all  its  advantages.  A  good  man 
ought  to  serve  his  country,  even  thoo^  aho 
resents  his  services.  The  great  reward  <if 
honest  actions  is  not  the  fiume  or  pofit  that 
follows  them,  but  the  oonsdousness  toat  attends 
them.  To  discharge,  on  this  immnrtant  onm- 
sion,  the  inviolable  duty  I  owe  toe  pnblie,  by 
obeying  the  unbiassed  dictates  of  my  icaaon 
and  conscience,  hath  been  my  sole  vfew;  and 
my  only  wish  now  is,  that  the  rMcdutiofu  of 
this  House,  whatever  they  are,  may  ptomole 
the  hi^piness  of  Penn^ylvanuL 


•  •• 


THE  DECLARATION  ON  TAKINQ  UP  ABKS. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  June,  1775,  Congress  very  constitution  of  that  kingdom,  and  de^ierate 

delegated  John  Rutledge,  WiUiam  Livingston,  of  suwsess  in  my  mode  of  contest  where  regard 

•  Doctor  Franklin,  John  Jay.  «.d  Thon«s  John-  jJ^J  teX^'th^atSpM^J^S^ 

son,  "  to  draw  up  a  declaration,  to  be  j>ublished  cruel  and  impolitic  purpose  of  enslavhig  these 

by  General  Washington  upon  his  arrival  at  the  colonies  by  violence,  and  have  thereby  rendered 

camp  before  Boston."    The  next  day  they  re-  i<^  necessary  for  us  to  close  with  their  last  q>- 

ported  a  draft,  which,  after  being  debated,  w«.  gS  ^S^S^  ^^yT*  ^^theril^iSS! 

referred  for  further  consideration  on  the  follow-  rage  for  unlimited   domination,  so  to  di^t 

ing  Monday.    On  that  day  it  was  recommitted,  Justice  and  the  opinion  of  mankind,  we  esteem 

and  John  Dickinson  and  Thomas  Jefferson  were  ourselves  bound  by  obligations  of  respect  to 

added  to  the  committee.    The  final  draft  was  ^ei^tof  the  world,  to  make  known  the  juatloe 

01  our  cause, 

laid  before  Congress  on  the  sixth  of  July,  1775,  Our  forefathers,  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 

and  after  being  *^read  and  debated  by  para-  Great  Britain,  left  their  native  land  to  seek  on 

graphs,"  was  adopted.    Mr.  Dickinson  was  the  ^«8®  shores  a  residence  for  civil  and  reUgtooa 

author  of  the  declaration,  which  ia  as  Mow.-  {-J- ,  ^f  i*fo?r«.rlSS;t'S?ii:J 
If  it  was  possible  for  men  who  exercise  their  charge  to  the  country  from  which  they  removed; 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  Divine  Author  of  by  unceasing  labor  and  an  unconquerable  spirit^ 
our  existence  intended  a  part  of  the  human  race  ^^^7  effected  settlements  in  the  distant  ana  in- 
to hold  an  absolute  property  in,  and  an  un-  hospitable  wilds  of  America,  then  filled  with 
bounded  power  over  others,  marked  out  by  numerous  and  warlike  nations  of  barbarians. 
his  infinite  goodness  and  wisdom,  as  the  objects  Societies  or  governments,  vested  with  perfect 
of  a  legal  domination  never  rightfully  resistable,  legislatures,  were  formed  under  charters  troai 
however  severe  and  oppressive,  the  inhabitants  ^^  Crown,  and  an  harmonious  intercourse  wia 
of  these  colonies  might  at  least  require  from  the  established  between  the  colonies  and  the  king- 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  some  evidence,  <lo™  ^^^  which  they  derived  their  origin. 
that  this  dreadful  authority  has  been  granted  '^^^  mutnal  benefits  of  this  union  became  in  a 
to  that  body.  But  a  reverence  for  our  great  s^oi^  time  so  extraordinary  as  to  excite  as- 
Creator,  principles  of  humanity,  and  the  dictates  tonishment  It  is  universally  confessed,  that 
of  common  sense,  must  convince  all  those  who  the  amazing  increase  of  the  wealth,  strength, 
reflect  upon  the  subject,  that  government  was  <uid  navigation  of  the.  reahn,  arose  firom  this 
instituted  to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind,  source;  and  the  minister  who  so  wisely  and 
and  ought  to  be  administered  for  the  attainment  successfhlly  directed  the  measures  of  Great 
of  that  end.  The  legislature  of  Great  Britain,  Britain  in  the  late  war,  publicly  declared  that 
however,  stimulated  by  an  inordinate  passion  these  colonies  enabled  her  to  triumph  orer 
for  a  power  not  only  ui^ustifiable,  but  which  b^r  enemies.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  that 
they  know  to  be  peculiarly  reprobated  by  the  ^a^)  it  pleased  our  sovereign  to  make  a  ehange 
■  in  his  counsels.  From  thi^  fatal  momenti  the 
^  J^sndtof  Ooi^rai,  1T7&  afSdrs  of  the  British  empire  began  to  AH  Into 
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oonfoskm,  and  gradually  sUding  from  the  som- 
mit  of  glorknis  proeperitj  to  which  they  had 
been  adTaiMed,  bj  the  Tirtaea.and  abilitiea  of 
one  man,  are  at  length  diafcraoted  by  the  oon- 
Tulaiona  that  now  aoake  ita  deepest  fonnda- 
tiooa.  The  new  ministry,  finding  the  braye 
foea  of  Britain,  thoogh  freonently  defeated,  yet 
8^  oontendlng,  took  up  tne  nnfbrtnnate  idea 
of  mnling  tlMon  a  hasty  peace,  and  of  then 
aabdning  W  fiuthfid  friendsl 

Theee  devoted  colonies  were  judged  to  be  in 
aooh  a  state  aa  to  present  victories  without 
bloodshed,  and  all  the  easy  emoluments  of 
statutable  plunder.  The  unintorrupted  tenor 
of  their  peaceable  and  respectfol  behayior,  from 
the  beginning  ai  colonization;  their  dutifol, 
aealous,  and  useftd  services  during  the-  war, 
thou(^  so  recently  and  amply  acbiowledged 
in  the  most  honorable  manner  by  his  majesty, 
by  the  late  king  and  by  parliament,  could  not 
save  them  from  the  meditated  innovations. 
Parliament  was  influenced  to  adopt  the  pemi- 
dous  project,  and  assuming  a  new  power  over 
them,  nave,  in  the  course  of  eleven  years,  given 
anch  decirive  specimens  of  the  spirit  and  con- 
sequences attending  this  power,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  concerning  the  effects  of  acquiescence 
onder  it.  They  have  undertaken  to  give  and 
grant  our  money  wi^out  our  consent,  though 
we  have  ever  exercised  an  exclusive  right  to  dis- 
pose of  our  own  property ;  statutes  have  been 
passed  for  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  courts 
of  admiralty,  and  vice-admiralty,  beyond  their 
ancient  limits;  for  depriving  us  of  the  accus- 
tomed and  inestimable  privilege  of  trial  by  jury 
in  cases  affecting  both  life  and  property;  for 
suspending  the  legislature  of  one  of  the  colo- 
nies; for  interdicting  all  commerce  to  the  capital 
of  another,  and  for  altering,  fundamentally,  the 
form  of  government  established  by  charter  and 
secured  by  acts  of  its  own  legislature,  solemnly 
confirmed  by  the  Crown;  for  exempting  the 
**murderers^'  of  colonists  frt>m  legal  trial,  and 
in  effect,  fit>m  punishment;  for  erecting  in  a 
nei^boring  province,  acquired  by  the  joint 
arms  of  6r^  Britain  and  America,  a  despotism 
dangorous  to  our  very  existence,  and  for  quar- 
tering soldiers  upon  the  colonists  in  time  of 
profound  peace.  It  has  also  been  resolved  in 
parliament,  that  colonists  charged  with  com- 
mitting certain  offences,  shall  be  transported  to 
Endand  to  be  tried. 

But  why  should  we  enumerate  our  ii^uries 
in  detail?  By  one  statute  it  is  declared  that 
psriiament  can  *' of  right,  make  laws  to  bind  us 
m  all  cases  whatsoever."  What  is  to  defend  us 
against  so  enormous,  so  unlimited  a  power? 
Not  a  single  man  of  those  who  assume  it  is 
chosen  by  ua,  or  is  subject  to  our  control  or 
influence;  but  on  the  contrary  they  are  all  of 
tiiem  exempt  fit>m  the  operation  of  such  laws, 
and  an  American  revenue,  if  not  diverted  from 
the  ostensible  purposes  for  which  it  is  raised, 
would  actually  lignten  their  own  burdens,  in 
proportion  as  they  increase  ours.  We  saw  the 
j&isery  to  which  such  deqnitiam  would  reduce 


US.  We,  for  ten  years,  incessantly  and  inefifec- 
tually  besieged  the  throne  aa  supplicants;  we 
reasoned,  we  remonstrated  with  pariiament  in 
the  most  mild  and  decent  language. 

Administration,  sensible  that  we  should  re- 
gard theee  oppressive  measures  as  freemen 
ought  to  do,  sent  over  fleets  and  armies  to  en- 
force them.  The  indignation  of  the  Americans 
was  roused,  it  is  true,  Imt  it  was  the  indigna- 
tion of  a  virtuous,  loysl  and  affectionate  peojde. 
A  congress  of  deleMtes  firom  the  united  colonies 
was  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  fifth  day 
of  last  September.  We  resolved  again  to  offer 
an  humble  and  dutiful  petition  to  tne  kin^  and 
also  addressed  our  fellow-subjeets  of  Great 
Britain.  We  have  pursued  every  temperate, 
every  respectful  measure;  we  have  even  pro- 
ceeded to  break  off  our  commercial  intercourse 
with  our  fellow-subjectB,  as  the  last  peaceable 
admonition,  that  our  attachment  to  no  nation 
upon  earth  should  supplimt  our  attachment  to 
liberty.  This,  we  flattered  ourselves,  was  the 
ultimate  step  of  the  controversy,  but  subsequent 
events  have  shown  how  vain  was  this  hope  of 
finding  moderation  in  our  enemies. 

Several  threatening  expressions  against  the 
colonies  were  inserted  in  nis  miycsty^s  speech; . 
our  petition,  though  we  were  told  it  was  a  de- 
cent one,  and  that  his  mi^esty  had  been  pleased 
to  receive  it  graciously,  and  to  promise  laying 
it  before  his  parliament,  was  huddled  into  both 
houses  among  a  bundle  of  American  papers 
and  there  neglected.  The  lords  and  commona 
in  their  address,  in  the  month  of  February, 
said,  that  ^*a  rebellion  at  that  time  actually 
existed  within  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  and  that  those  concerned  in  it  had  been 
countenanced  and  encouraged  by  unlawful  com- 
binations and  engagements,  entered  into  by  his 
mi^esty^s  subjects  in  several  of  the  other  colo- 
nies; and,  therefore,  they  besought  his  nu^esty 
that  ho  would  take  the  most  effectual  measures 
to  enforce  due  obedience  to  the  laws  and  autho- 
rity of  the  supreme  legislature."  Soon  after,  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  whole  colonies  with 
foreign  countries  and  with  each  other,  was  cut 
off  by  an  act  of  parliament;  by  another,  several 
of  them  were  entirely  prohibited  from  the 
fisheries  in  the  seas  near  ueir  coasts,  on  which 
they  always  depended  for  their  subsistence,  and 
large  reinforcements  of  ships  and  troops  were 
inmiediately  sent  over  to  General  Gage. 

Fruitless  were  all  the  entreaties,  arguments, 
and  eloquence  of  an  illustrious  band  of  the 
most  distinguished  peers  and  commoners,  who 
nobly  and  strenuously  asserted  the  justice  of  oor 
cause,  to  stay,  or  even  to  mitigate  the  heedless 
fury  with  which  these  accumulated  and  unex- 
ampled outrages  were  hurried  on.  Equally 
frmtless  was  the  interfarence  of  the  city  of 
London,  of  Bristol,  and  many  other  respectable 
towns,  in  our  favor.  Parliament  adopted  an 
insidious  mancsuvre,  calculated  to  diviae  us,  to 
establish  a  perpetual  auction  of  taxations,  where 
colony  should  bid  against  colony,  all  of  them 
uninformed  what  ransom  would  redeem  their 
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liven;  and  thus  to  extort  from  na,  at  the  point 
of  the  bajonet,  the  unknown  tarns  that  should 
be  soffioient  to  gratify,  if  possible  to  gratify, 
ministerial  rapacity,  with  the  miserable  indnl- 
genoe  left  to  ns  of  raising,  in  oar  own  mode, 
the  prescribed  tribute.  What  terms  more  rigid 
and  hamiliating  ooald  have  been  dictated  07 
remorseless  victors  to  oonqnered  enemies?  In 
oar  circumstances  to  accept  them  would  be  to 
deserve  thenu 

Soon  after  the  intelligence  of  these  proceed- 
ings arrived  on  this  continent,  General  Gage, 
who,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  had  taken 
possession  of  the  town  of  Boston,  in  the  province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  stiU  occupied  it  as  a 
garrison,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  April,  sent 
out  from  that  place  a  large  detachment  of  his 
army,  who  made  an  unprovoked  assault  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  province  at  the  town  of 
Lexington,  as  appears  by  the  affidavits  of  a 
great  number  of  persons,  some  of  whom  were 
officers  and  soldiers  of  tliat  detachment,  mur- 
dered eiffht  of  the  inhabitants  and  wounded 
many  others.  From  thence  tiie  troops  pro- 
ceeded, in  warlike  array,  to  the  town  of  Con- 
cord, where  they  set  upon  another  party  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  province,  killing  several 
and  wounding  more,  until  compelled  to  retreat 
by  the  country  people  suddenly  assembled  to 
repel  this  cruel  aggression.  Hostilities,  thus 
commenced  by  the  British  troops,  have  been 
since  prosecuted  by  them,  without  regard  to 
faith  or  reputation.  The  inhabitants  of  Boston 
being  confined  within  that  town  by  the  gene- 
ral, their  governor,  and  having,  in  order  to 
procure  their  dismission,  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  him;  it  was  stipulated  that  the  said  in- 
habitants having  deposited  their  arms  with 
their  own  magistrates,  should  have  liberty  to 
depart,  taking  with  them  their  other  effects. 
They  accordingly  delivered  up  their  arms,  but 
in  open  violation  of  honor,  in  defiance  of  the 
obligation  of  treaties,  which  even  savage  nations 
esteem  sacred,  the  governor  ordered  the  arms 
deposited  as  aforesaid,  that  they  might  be  pre- 
served for  their  owners,  to  be  seized  by  a  body 
of  soldiers,  detained  the  greatest  part  of  the 
inhabitants  in  the  town,  and  compelled  the  few 
who  were  permitted  to  retire,  to  leave  their 
most  valuable  effects  behind. 

By  this  perfidy  wives  are  separated  from 
their  husbands,  children  from  their  parents,  the 
aged  and  the  sick  from  their  reiati6ns  and 
friends,  who  wish  to  attend  and  comfort  them, 
and  those  who  have  been  used  to  live  in  plenty, 
and  even  elegance,  are  reduced  to  deplorable 
distress. 

The  general,  farther  emulating  his  ministerial 
masters,  by  a  proclamation  beanng  date  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  June,  after  venting  the  grossest 
ftlsehoods  and  calumnies  against  the  good,  peo- 
ple of  these  colonies,  proceeds  to  ^^dedare 
them  all,  either  by  name  or  description,  to  be 
nbels  and  traitors,  to  Bopersede  the  course  of 
coannfln  law,  and  instead  thereof  to  publish 

'  Older  the  nae  and  exerdse  of  the  law  mar- 


tiaL*'  His  troops  have  butdhered  onr  eoiintiy* 
men,  have  wantonly  burnt  Charleatown,  besidee 
a  considerable  number  of  houses  in  other  places; 
our  ships  and  vesseb  are  seized;  tiie  neoesaaiy 
supplies  of  provisions  are  faiterc^ted,  and  he 
is  exertinff  his  utmost  power  to  spread  destme- 
tion  and  devastation  around  him. 

We  have  received  certain  inteHigenoe,  thai 
General  Carleton,  the  fioYetrnxr  of  Oaiuida,  ia 
instigating  the  people  of  that  province  and  the 
Indians,  to  fall  upon  us ;  and  we  have  bat  too 
much  reason  to  apprehend,  that  sohemee  have 
been  formed  to  excite  domestic  enemies  againat 
us.  In  brief,  a  part  of  these  coloniea  now  feel, 
and  all  of  them  are  sure  of  feeling,  as  far  as  the 
vengeance  of  administration  can  inflict  thenu 
the  complicated  calamities  of  fire,  sword,  and 
famine.  We  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
choosing  an  unconditional  submission  to  the 
tyranny  of  irritated  ministers,  or  resistance  by 
force.    The  latter  is  our  choice.    Wb  havs 

COUNTED  THB  COST  OF  THIS  OOMTBST,  AND  UND 
NOTHING  BO  DREADFUL  AS  VOLUNTABT  SIAVZBT! 

Honor,  justice  and  humanity  forbid  us  tamely 
to  surrender  that  freedom  which  we  received 
from  our  gallant  ancestors,  and  which  our  in- 
nocent posterity  have  a  right  to  receive  fh>m 
us.  We  cannot  endure  the  infamy  and  guUt 
of  resigning  succeeding  j^nerations  to  that 
wretchedness  which  inevitably  awaits  them, 
if  we  basely  entail  hereditary  bondage  upon 
them. 

Our  cause  is  just.  Our  union  is  perfect  Our 
internal  resources  are  great,  and,  if  necessary, 
foreign  assistance  is  undoubtedfy  attiunable. 
We  gratefully  acknowledge,  as  signal  instances 
of  Divine  favor  towards  us,  that  his  providence 
would  not  permit  us  to  be  called  into  this 
severe  controversy,  until  we  were  grown  up  to 
our  present  strength,  had  been  previously  ex- 
ercised in  warlike  operations,  and  possessed  the 
means  of  defending  ourselves.  With  hearts  for- 
tified by  these  animatinsr  reflections,  we  most 
solemnly,  before  God  and  the  world,  Dbclasb, 
that,  exerting  the  utmost  energy  of  those  powers, 
which  our  beneficent  Creator  has  graciously  be- 
stowed upon  us,  the  arms  we  have  been  com- 
pelled by  onr  enemies  to  assume,  we  will,  in 
defiance  of  every  hazard,  with  unabating  firm- 
ness and  perseverance,  employ  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  liberties;  b^ff  with  one  mind 
resolved  to  die  freemen  ratner  than  to  live 
slaves. 

Lest  this  declaration  should  disquiet  the 
minds  of  our  friends  and  fellow-subjects  in  any 
part  of  the  empire,  we  assure  them  that  we 
mean  not  to  dissolve  that  union  which  has  so 
long  and  so  happily  subsisted  between  us,  and 
which  we  sincerely  wish  to  see  restored.  Ne- 
cessity has  not  vet  driven  us  into  that  desperate 
measure,  or  induced  us  to  excite  any  other  na- 
tion to  war  against  them.  We  have  not  raised 
armies  with  ambitious  designs  of  separating 
from  Great  Britain,  and  establishing  indepen- 
dent States.  We  fight  not  for  ^ory  or  fcnr  000- 
quest    We  exhibit  to  mankind  the  remarkable 
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Bpeotade  of  a  people  attacked  bj  unprovoked 
eoemiea,  without  any  impntation  or  eyen  sns- 

Sicion  of  offenoe.    Thej  boast  of  their  privi- 
»gee  and  ciTilization,  and  yet  proffer  no  milder 
ccmditions  than  servitude  or  death. 

hk  our  own  native  land,  in  defence  of  the 
freedom  that  is  our  birth-nght,  and  which  we 
ever  enjoyed  till  the  late  violation  of  it— for 
the  protection  of  our  property,  acquired  solely 
by  the  honest  industry  of  our  forefathers  and 
oorselvea,  agidnst  vidience  actually  offered,  we 
have  taken  up  arms.  We  shall  lay  them  down 
when  hostilities  shall  cease  on  the  part  of  the 
aggressors,  and  all  danger  of  their  bemg  renew- 
edshall  be  removed,  and  not  before. 


With  an  humble  confidence  in  the  merdea 
of  the  Supreme  and  impartial  Judge  and  Ruler 
of  the  universe,  we  most  devoutiy  implore  his 
divine  goodness  to  protect  us  happily  through 
this  great  conflict,  to  dispose  our  adversaries  to 
reconciliation  on  reasonable  terms,  and  thereby 
to  relieve  the  empire  from  the  calamities  of 
civil  war.* 

*  Aboat  the  toBth  of  July,  ITTfl^  the  DeelwAtion  of  OoB* 
groM  was  proelaimod  at  tlio  hMA  of  the  terenl  regliiiMitai 

*  *  *  Ab  looB  M  thoM  momoniUe  word*  wero  ]mo> 
notuoed  to  Oenend  Pntnam^i  dlTtaion,  which  he  had  ord«r> 
«d  to  b«  ponded  on  Proepeet  Hill,  they  shouted  in  thrM 
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JOHN  WITHERSPOON, 

DocroB  WiTHSBSPOON  was  lineallj  descended  from  the  eminent  John  Emox,  of  whose  prajen, 
it  is  recorded,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  ^^  was  more  afraid  than  of  an  army  of  ten  thonlsand  men.^* 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Knox,  married  John  Welsh,  ^^  who  strongly  resembled  his  father- 
in-law  in  genins,  character,  and  in  usefulness  in  the  church ; "  and  ir  this  line  the  descent  of 
Doctor  Witherspoon  is  traced.  His  father  was  a  minister  settled  in  the  Parish  of  Tester,  a  short 
distance  from  Edinburgh.  There  he  was  bom  on  the  fifth  day  of  February,  1722.  At  a  very 
early  age,  he  was  placed  in  the  public  school  at  Uaddington,  where  he  soon  acquired  a  high  re- 
putation for  an  assiduous  attention  to  his  studies,  and  for  the  strength  and  solidity  of  his  judg- 
ment Just  before  he  reached  his  fifteenth  year,  he  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  at 
which  place  he  remained  until  the  age  of  twenty-one,  giving  constant  proofs  of  his  intellectoal 
and  moral  worth.  On  leaving  this  institution  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  soon  after  was 
invited  to  become  the  colleague  of  his  father,  in  the  church  of  his  native  town.  This  he  de- 
clined, preferring  to  accept  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  church  at  Beith,  in  Ayrshire,  where  he  was 
subsequently  ordained.  In  this  position,  he  gained  a  great  reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  by  the 
diligent  and  faithful  discharge  of  his  parochial  duties,  deeply  established  himself  in  the  afiTections 
of  his  people. 

During  this  pastorate  of  Doctor  Witherspoon  the  Scotch  rebellion  of  1745  broke  out.  The 
country  became  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  rebels,  and  several  parishes  raised  corps  of  militia 
to  assist  the  regular  soldiery  in  subduing  them.  Among  others,  the  Parish  of  Beith  fumished 
its  quota.*  Doctor  Witherspoon,  after  animating  his  parishioners  in  the  cause,  assembled  a  com- 
pany of  them,  and  marched  at  their  head  to  Glasgow.  At  this  place,  he  was  informed,  that, 
from  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  king^s  troops,  as  well  as  from  their  numbers,  compared  with 
those  of  the  enemy,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  the  militia  to  go  farther;  and  he  received  orders 
to  return.  But  Dr.  Witherspoon^s  enthusiasm  was  not  so  easily  allayed :  he  went  forward  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk ;  on  the  termination  of  which,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  witli 
several  other  individuals,  who  had  been  led  to  the  field  by  their  curiosity  alone,  and  confined  in 
the  Castle  of  Donne.  The  room  occupied  by  him  was  situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  castle, 
and  next  the  battlements.  His  fellow  prisoners  were  ^Ye  members  of  the  Edinburgh  oompanj 
of  volunteers,  and  two  citizens  of  Aberdeen,  who  had  been  taken  in  the  north  country,  as  spies. 
In  a  neighboring  cell  were  eight  persons,  sufiering  like  himself  the  efiects  of  injudicious  curiosity. 
It  was  proposed  by  one  of  the  Edinburgh  volunteers,  to  make  a  rope  of  their  blankets,  by  which 

*  Tli6  foUowing  U  ft  resolntloii  of  the  feaan  uid  tenanto  of  one  dlTlsloii  of  the  perlah  ot  Beith,  dnwa  vp  by  Doetof 
WttherqMon,  and  ligned  by  eighteen  of  hU  pariehloBen: 

**  We,  the  fnbMriblng  ikrmen  and  tenaate  within  the  baronx  of  Broadstone,  In  the  jMuiah  of  Beltb,  doe  hereby  bind 
onnelTee,  each  of  ni  for  onraelree,  effierlng  to  onr  reepectlre  ralnatlona,  to  Itamiah  aeren  men  to  join  the  other  militia, 
ftmn  the  lald  pariah,  and  to  march  with  them  to  Stirling;  for  the  rapport  of  oar  religion  and  liberty,  and  in  defeaee  of  aor 
OBly  xightftil  and  lawftil  Borereign  King  George,  agalnat  his  enemies  engaged  in  the  present  rebellion,  which  militia  beiaf 
to  be  engaged  In  the  said  canse,far  the  space  of  thirty  days  from  the  day  of  their  marching  from  Beith,  they  ahail  be  sop- 
fotted  aeooidlngly,  agreeably  to  onr  dUbrent  preparations,  at  the  rate  of  two-penoe  half-penny  sterling;  upon  ereiy  poaad 
oCvrianUQo.*  Jtaofewood;  vol.  a,  jm^488l 
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they  might  descend  from  the  battlements,  to  which  they  were  allowed  constant  acoesB  by  th« 
sentineL  This  proposition  was  favored  by  the  rest  of  the  Tolnnteers  and  the  two  men  of  Aber* 
deen ;  Dr.  Witherspoon  suggesting  that  he  would  go  to  the  battlements,  and  if  they  socoeeded, 
he  wonld  probably  follow  their  example.  Having  finished  the  rope,  they  went  to  the  battlements, 
where  they  drew  lots  for  the  order  in  which  they  should  proceed,  and  commenced  their  desc^it. 
Fonr  of  them  reached  the  ground  in  safety,  but  the  fifth,  who  was  larger  than  the  rest,  ^^and, 
withal,  going  in  a  hnrry,"  broke  the  rope  jnst  as  he  touched  the  ground.  The  next  one  who 
attempted  to  descend,  was  severely  injured,  and  was  carried  by  his  comrades  on  board  the  sloop- 
of-war  Vulture,  then  lying  in  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

One  of  the  volunteers  and  Dr.  Witherspoon,  were  now  left  on  the  battlements;  the  former, 
believing  that  the  rope  was  not  strong  enough,  drew  it  up  and  carried  it  to  the  room  where 
there  were  other  blankets,  with  which  he  completed  it,  adding  to  its  size  and  length.  He  then 
returned  to  the  battlements,  fastened  the  rope,  and  began  to  descend,  which  he  did  very  suo- 
oessftiUy,  until  he  reached  that  part  of  the  rope  where  he  had  added  so  much  to  its  thickness, 
that  his  hand  could  not  grasp  it,  and,  relinquishing  his  hold,  he  fell  to  the  ground  so  seriously 
ii\]ured,  that  he  died  soon  after.  Doctor  Witherspoon  declined  this  hazardous  attempt,  and 
remained  a  prisoner  until  after  the  battle  of  Culloden.  One  of  his  "  curious  "  friends  was  more 
fortunate.  Being  a  man  of  diminutive  size,  *^he  got  himself  dressed  in  woman's  attire,  walked 
out  of  his  prison  carrying  a  tea-kettle,"  *  and  thus  escaped. 

From  Beith,  Doctor  Witherspoon  removed  to  Paisley,  where  he  continued,  in  the  height  of 
popularity  and  usefalQe8s,*until  he  was  called  to  the  Presidency  of  New  Jersey  College.  In  the 
■ummer  of  1764,  he  published  a  volume  of  his  writings,  chiefly  sermons.  Among  the  most  cele- 
brated of  his  productions  at  this  period  of  his  life,  was  a  work  entitled,  Eeelma»tieal  ChofracUfr^ 
iiUet^  a  series  of  maxims,  directed  against  the  moderate  men  of  the  Ohurch  of  Scotland,  who 
allowed  in  their  church  discipline  a  wider  latitude  of  opinion,  and  ^*  preached  in  a  style  that 
seemed  to  the  people  less  evangelical,  and  less  affecting  to  the  heart  and  conscience,"  than  was 
considered  correct  by  the  orthodox  portion  of  the  church,  of  which  Doctor  Witherspoon  was  a 
warm  and  able  supporter.  In  this  production  he  evinced  great  powers  of  satire  and  humor.  In  re- 
verting to  the  general  indifference  as  to  the  exercises  of  public  worship,  he  gave  full  scope  to  his 
irony,  *^and  intended,"  he  said,  ^*  to  have  been  at  some  pains  in  showing  the  great  indecency  of 
a  grave  and  apparently  serious  carriage,  or  of  introducing  any  religious  subject  of  conversation 
into  promiscuous  company;  but  when  I  consider  how  successfully  all  visible  religion  was 
attacked,  both  by  wits  and  preachers,  immediately  after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  the 
Second;  how  constantly  any  disposition  of  this  sort  hath  been  borne  down  by  all  men  of  taste 
ever  since  that  time,  which  is  now  near  a  whole  century ;  as  also  how  seldom  any  religious 
discourse  is  to  be  met  with  at  this  day,  either  among  clergy  or  laity,  I  shall  only  rejoice  in  my- 
self^ congratulate  my  reader,  upon  the  purity  of  the  times,  and  proceed  to  the  other  part  of  the 
maxim. 

*'  As  to  the  public  exercises  of  religious  worship,  although  a  certain  measure  of  them  is  rea- 
sonable enough,  and  though  the  office  by  which  we  have  our  bread  obliges  us  to  be  often 
engaged  in  them ;  yet  a  truly  moderate  man,  without  renouncing  his  calling,  has  it  in  his  power 
to  pare  off  a  great  many  superfluities  with  which  the  orthodox  clergy  are  apt  to  overload  religion 
and  render  it  unpalatable  to  the  polite  world.  Being  members  of  church  judicatures,  and,  we 
hope,  the  m^rity  in  most  of  them,  the  moderate  party  can  discourage  and  stifle  all  motions  for 
extraordinary  fieists  or  thanksgivings,  which  experience  has  taught  us  serve  only  to  promote 
idleness  and  discourage  industry.  Upon  the  day  that  Henry  the  Hfth  fought  at  Ag^neourt,  a 
solemn  fast  was  kept  in  England  for  his  success ;  and  some  historians  are  pleased  to  say,  that 
the  prayers  of  the  nation  had  some  share  in  procuring  the  victory ;  but  later  histories  have  dis- 
proved this ;  and  now  it  can  be  demonstrated  upon  paper,  that  a  fast  day  in  Scotland  loses  fifty 
thousand  pounds  to  the  nation,  while  nobody  can  make  any  calculation  what  it  wins.  For  this 
reason,  it  was  very  refreshing  to  hear,  as  we  did  lately,  that  even  in  the  most  distant  and 

*  Hornet  Works:  HiftoiyofBeboUio]i,lTtf:  Bandonon'kLiTMofthoSifiien:  Blackwood,  voLS^pif«4nL 
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northerly  comers  of  this  oonntrj,  there  is  a  set  of  clergy  of  an  heroic  spirit^  who  are  reeolved  to 
reform  their  people,  and  heat  them  ont  of  that  unpolite  and  harharons  inclination,  which  nun/ 
d  them  still  retain,  of  hearing  sermona. 

^*  With  a  view  to  the  same  good  end,  we  can  onrtail  onr  hnsiness  at  home,  both  as  to  tba 
nnmber  and  length  of  onr  pnlpit  performances.  In  onr  own  families,  though  it  wonM  not  perhi^ 
yet  be  convenient  to  imitate  the  heau  monds  so  yery  qnickly,  in  discarding  the  worship  of  God 
altogether ;  yet  we  may  by  degrees  sometimes  omit  it,  through  hnrry  of  business,  at  other  times 
by  dropping,  now  and  then,  at  least,  some  parts  of  it ;  and  in  genUemen's  fiunilies,  take  oare  to 
give  discreet  intimations  that  we  do  not  incline  to  put  them  out  of  their  ordinary  wi^,  or  ocoft> 
sion  the  least  interruption  to  the  mirth  of  the  company.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  may  happen,  l^ 
a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  that  one  of  ns  may,  at  bed  time,  be  unequally  yoked  with  an 
orthodox  brother,  who  may  propose  a  littie  unseasonable  devotion  between  ourselves,  before  we 
lie  down  to  sleep :  but  there  are  twenty  ways  of  throwing  cold  water  upon  such  a  motion ;  or, 
if  it  should  be  insisted  upon,  I  would  recommend  a  moderate  way  of  complying  with  it,  from 
the  example  of  one  of  our  friends,  who,  on  a  like  occasion,  yielded  so  far,  that  he  stood  np  at 
the  back  of  a  chair,  and  said,  ^  Oh  Lord,  we  thank  thee  for  Mr.  Bayle's  Dictionary.  Anm.* 
This  was  so  far  from  spoiling  good  company,  that  it  contributed  wonderfully  to  promote  social 
mirth,  and  sweetened  the  young  men  in  a  most  agreeable  manner  for  their  rest.  Whatever  is 
forced  is  unnatural,  and  ought  to  be  avoided ;  and  therefore,  what  the  Puritan  said  of  square 
caps,  we  may  apply  to  many  modes  of  devotion :  *  That  he  would  not  wear  them  because  his 
head  was  round.' "  ♦ 

The  Charaeteristics  added  extensively  to  the  reputation  of  Doctor  Witherspoon.  Doctor 
Warburton,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  says  Rodgers,  mentions  them  with  particular 
approbation,  and  expressed  his  wish  that  the  English  Church  had  a  similar  corrector.  He  pub- 
lished a  companion  to  this  work,  under  the  titie  of  A  Serioui  Apology  for  the  EocUnaUiedl 
Characteristic^^  hy  the  Seal  Author  of  that  Performance ;  in  which  he  defended  the  style  of 
the  former  work.  Another  similar  work  was  his  Hiitory  of  a  Corporation  of  ServanU^  di9» 
covered  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Interior  Farts  of  South  America^  containing  some  very  surpris- 
ing events  and  extraordinary  characters.  He  also  wrote  eamestiy  against  theatrical  exhibitions, 
and  attempted  to  show  that  contributing  to  the  support  of  public  theatres  was  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  a  Christian. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  November,  1766,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Doctor  Finlay,  the  trustees 
of  New  Jersey  College  elected  Doctor  Witherspoon  president  of  that  institution,  and  sent  a 
letter  to  Richard  Stockton,  t  who  was  then  in  Londou,  requesting  him  to  visit  Paisley,  and  per- 
sonally solicit  a  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  trustees.  After  some  hesitation,  on  account 
of  the  reluctance  of  his  wife  to  leave  her  native  country  and  the  **  sepulchres  of  her  ancestors," 
he  sailed  for  America,  where  he  arrived  in  August,  1768.  On  the  seventeenth  of  the  ssme 
month  he  was  inaugurated  at  Princeton,  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  His 
influence  was  soon  felt  in  the  financial  and  literary  affurs  of  the  college;  *^  his  reputati<Hi  excited 
a  generous  liberality  in  the  public,  and  his  personal  exertions,  extending  from  Massachusetts  to 
Virginia,  soon  raised  its  fhnds  to  a  flourishiDg  state.''  In  this  position  he  remained  until  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  coUege  was  dispersed. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  convention  for  the  formation  of  the  constitution  of  that 
State,  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  June,  1776,  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress,  in  which 
assembly  he  took  his  seat  a  few  days  prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His  course  in 
this  position  was  bold,  decisive,  and  patriotic  He  becrme  an  American  on  his  landing  in 
America.  |  When  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress  said  that  the  Colonies  were  *^  not  yet 
ripe  for  a  declaration  of  independence,"  he  replied,  **  In  my  judgment,  sir,  we  are  not  only  r^pe, 

*  SedMlaftlMl  ChM»et«r1fltl«i;  or,  th*  AreaM  of  Clrareh  PoUey.  B«lBf  u  Humble  Attempt  to  open  tho  Mjitary  ol 
Xodontioii.  WboreiB  fai  ahowii  o  plata  md  mtj  wiy  of  ttttainiiig  to  tho  ehanetar  of  •  Moderate  Uta,  m  at  pfteast  la 
S^ste  ia  tke  Chiireh  of  BootlaBd.— WU\mr§poom^§  Warkt,  vol^pag^  ISS. 

Micrirow  JeiMj  Hietorieal  CoUeetiooi,  ^oL  8,  page  MO. 
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bnt  rot^g."  An  aooount  of  his  notioe  of  Gk>Ternor  Franklin,  when  he  was  brought  before 
Congress,  under  a  military  guard,  is  thos  given  by  Doctor  Green: *  **  The  goyemor  treated  the 
whole  Congress  with  marked  indignity,  refosed  to  answer  any  questions  that  were  pnt  to  hitn^ 
represented  it  as  a  lawless  assembly,  composed  of  ignorant  and  vulgar  men,  utterly  incapable  of 
devising  any  thing  for  the  public  good,  and  who  had  rashly  subjected  themselves  to  the  charge 
and  deserved  punishment  of  rebellion.  When  he  had  finished  his  tirade  of  abuse,  Doctor 
Witherspoon  rose  and  let  loose  upon  him  a  copious  stream  of  that  irony  and  sarcasm  which  he 
always  had  at  command ;  and  in  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  allude  to  the  govemor^s  illegitimate 
origin,  and  to  his  entire  want,  in  his  early  training,  of  all  scientific  and  liberal  knowledge.  At 
length  he  concluded,  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  in  these  words :  '  On  the  whole,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  Governor  Franklin  has  made  us  a  speech  every  way  worthy  of  Ids  exalted  birth  and 
refined  education.' " 

He  continued  in  Oongress  until  the  faU  of  1782,  using  his  greatest  exertions  for  the  success 
of  the  cause  of  his  adopted  country.  He  opposed  the  election  of  Thomas  Paine  as  Secretary  to 
the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as  he  thought  of  him  as  a  person  '^  ignorant  of  human  nature^ 
as  well  as  an  enemy  to  the  Christian  faith."  t  His  speeches  upon  several  important  topics, 
during  his  congressional  career,  are  included  in  this  work,  and  are  among  the  few  that  now 
remain  of  that  Congress. 

It  is  well  known  that  he  wrote  the  addresses  of  Congress  recommending  &sts ;  and  during 
•iie  month  previous 'to  his  election  to  that  body,  he  delivered,  at  Princeton,  a  sermon  entitled 
the  Dominion  of  Providence  over  the  Pamone  of  Men^  on  the  general  Fast  Day  appointed 
throughout  the  Colonies;  which  was  published,  with  the  addition  of  An  Address  to  the  NtUices 
4(f3ootland  residing  in  America,  He  was  also  the  author  of  Thoughts  on  American  Liberty ^ 
and  several  other  political  essays,  serious,  humorous,  and  satirical.  After  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1795,  his  works  were  collected  and  published,  together 
with  a  sketch  of  his  life,  contained  in  a  ftmeral  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Rodgers 
of  New  York. 
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A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island, 
€(eneral  Sullivan,  who  was  taken  prisoner  in 
that  action,  was  permitted  to  return  to  Phila- 
delphia, with  the  view  of  conmiunicating  with 
Congress  relative  to  a  conference  he  had  held 
with  the  British  Admiral,  Lord  Howe,  in  refe- 
rence to  an  a^ustment  of  the  difl^culties  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  On  the  second 
of  September  he  arrived  at  the  Congress,  and 
<<  being  admitted,  delivered  a  verbal  message 
he  had  in  charge  fh>m  Lord  Howe,  which  he 
was  desired  to  reduce  to  writing."  The  next 
day  he  presented  a  written  message,  |  upon 

*  Life  of  Aahbel  Greeo,  T.  D.  M.,  begui  to  be  written  by 
bimaelf  1a  hit  elghty-MOond  yeer,  and  eonttnned  till  his 
eiglity-fearth.  Prepered  for  tbe  preH|  at  the  ■nthof'f  re- 
quest, by  Joseph  H.  Jones;  page  6L 

t  Bee  note  la  Wltherspoon*s  Works,  toL  %  page  414. 

X  The  feUowlag  Is  the  porport  <rf  the  messsge  from  Lord 
Howe  to  Congress,  by  Oenersl  BnlUvan: 

«That  thoQ^  he  oonld  not  at  present  treat  with  Oongress, 
at  sneh,  yet  he  was  rery  dsilroiia  of  haTing  a  oonfertBce 


which  Doctor  Witherspoon  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing speech: 

Mb.  Pbbsidbrt: — ^The  subject  we  are  now 
upon  is  felt  and  confessed  by  us  all,  to  be  of 
the  utmost  consequence,  and  perhaps  I  may  also 

with  some  of  the  memben^  whom  he  wonld  consider,  for  the 
present,  only  as  priTate  gentlemen,  and  meet  them  himself 
as  soeh,  at  sneh  place  at  they  should  appoint 

**That  he.  In  ooi^nnctlon  with  General  Howe,  had  taSk 
powers  to  oompiomlse  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain 
and  America,  upon  terms  adTantageons  to  both ;  the  obtaining 
of  which  delayed  him  near  two  months  in  England,  and 
prerented  his  arriral  at  this  place  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  took  place. 

**  That  he  wished  a  eompact  might  be  setUed  at  this  time, 
when  no  dedslTe  blow  waa  struck,  and  neither  puij  could 
say  that  they  were  ocHnpelled  to  enter  into  such  agreement 

**That,  in  case  Ooni^ess  were  disposed  to  treat,  many 
things  which  they  had  not  as  yet  asked,  might  and  ought  to 
be  granted  them;  and  that  U;  upon  the  conference,  they 
fosnd  any  probable  ground  of  accommodation,  the  authori^ 
of  Oongresa  must  be  aflerwaids  acknowledged,  otherwise 
the  compact  would  not  bo  complete."  Jimmais  tf  Oom* 
gretSflTlt, 
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saj,  of  delicacy  and  difficulty.    I  haye  not  been  a  prisoner  of  war  to  oome  and  tell  ns  he  wmM 

accustomed,  in  snch  cases,  to  make  solemn  pro-  be  glad  to  see  at  as  priyate  gentlemen, 
fessions  of  impartialitj,  and  shall  not  do  it  now,       It  has  been  said  that  this  is  no  insolt  or  dis- 

becanse  I  will  not  suppose  that  there  are  any  grace  to  the  Congress;  that  the  point  of  honor  Is 

suspicions  to  the  contrary  in  the  minds  of  those  hard  to  be  ^t  oyer  in  making  the  first  ad- 

who  hear  me.    Besides,  the  yarietj  of  opinions  yances.     This,  sir,  is  mistaking  the  matter 

that  haye  been  formed  and  deHyered  upon  it,  wholly.    He  has  got  oyer  this  point  of  hoiKHr: 

seem  to  proye  that  we  are  giying  our  own  he  has  made  the  first  oyertures;  he  has  told 

proper  judgment,  without  prejudice  or  influ-  General  Washington,  by  Oolonel  Putnam,  that 

ence,  which,  I  hope,  will  lead  to  the  discoyery  he  wished  that  message  to  be  considered  as 

of  what  iB  most  wise  and  eiq>edient  upon  the  making  the  first  step.    His  renewed  attempt* 

whole.  by  Lord  Drummond,  and  now  by  General  8iii- 

As  the  deliberation  arises  from  a  message  liyan,  point  out  to  idl  the  world  that  he  has 

sent  to  us  by  Lord  Howe,  at  least  by  his  per-  made  the  first  step.    It  will  doubtless  be  related 

mission,  I  think  it  is  of  importance  to  attend,  at  home,  and  I  am  of  opinion  it  is  already  writ- 

with  greater  exactness,  to  all  the  circumstances  ten,  and  boasted  of  to  the  ministry  at  home, 

of  that  message,  than  has  been  done  by  any  that  he  has  taken  such  a  part    Therefore,  any 

gentleman  who  has  yet  spoken  on  the  subiect  eyil  or  condescension  that  can  attend  seeldng 

It  comes  from  the  conmiander-in-chief  of  the  peace  first,  has  been  submitted  to  by  him.    Yet 

forces  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  one  who  has  he  uniformly  ayoided  any  circumstance 

is  said  to  carry  a  commission  to  giye  peace  to  that  can  imply  that  we  are  any  thing  else  but 

America.  subjects  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  rebel- 

From  the  conduct  of  the  ministry  at  home^  lion.  Such  a  message  as  this,  if  in  any  degree 
from  the  acts  of  Parliiunent,  and  from  Lord  intended  as  respectful  to  us,  ought  to  haye  been 
Howe's  proclamation,  in  conformity  to  both,  it  secret;  yet  has  it  been  open  as  the  day.  In 
is  plain  that  absolute,  unconditional  submission  short,  such  a  message  was  unnecessary,  for  if 
IS  what  they  require  us  to  agree  to,  or  mean  to  he  meant  only  to  communicate  his  mind  to  the 
force  us  to.  And  from  the  most  authentic  pri-  Congress,  by  priyate  gentlemen,  he  imgki  haye 
yate  intelligence,  the  king  has  not  laid  aside  done  that  many  ways,  and  it  ne^ed  not  to  haye 
his  personal  rancor ;  it  is  rather  increasing  been  known,  either  to  the  public  or  the  Con- 
eyery  day.  In  these  circumstances  Lord  Howe  gress,  till  these  priyate  gentlemen  came  here  on 
has  eyidently  a  great  desire  to  engage  us  in  a  purpose  to  reyeal  it  These  then  are  the  cir- 
treaty,  and  yet  he  has  constantly  ayoided  giy-  cumstances  which  attend  this  message  as  it  ia 
ing  up  the  least  punctilio  on  his  side.  He  now  before  us,  and  the  question  is,  shall  we 
could  neyer  be  induced  to  giye  General  Wash-  comply  with  it  in  any  degree,  or  not?  Let  ua 
ington  his  title.*  He  plainly  tells  us  he  cannot  ask  what  benefit  shall  be  deriyed  from  it? 
treat  with  Congress,  as  such,  but  he  has  allowed  There  is  none  yet  shown  to  be  possible.  It  has 
— . been  admitted  by  every  person,  without  ezcep- 

•  The  following  extract*  wlU  explain  this  remark  of  Doo-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  spoken,  that  we  are  not  tO  admit 

tor  Wltherspoon:—"  Yesterday  Lord  Howe  sent  up  a  flag  ^  thought  of  giving  up  the  independence  WO 

with  the  captain  and  Ueatenant  of  the  Eagle,  man-of-war.  have  SO  lately  declared,  and  by  the  greatest 

The  a^JaUnt  general  met  them  after  some  lltUe  ceromony,  PSrt,  if  not  the   wholo,  that  there  is  not  the 

bat  as  their  letter  was  directed  for  George  Waehinffton^  least  reOSOU  to  expect  that  any  correspondence 

etq^  he  would  not  receive  It    The  officers  Insisted  much  on  we  can  have  with  him  wiU  tend  to  peace.     Tet 

his  receiving  it,  saying  It  was  of  a  civil  nature,  his  lordship  I  think  in  the  beginning  of  the  debate,  such 

being  invested  with  unlimited  power,  and  was  sorry  that  he  reasonings  were  used,  as  seemed  to  me,  only  to 

had  not  arrived  a  few  days  sooner."  Letter /ir&m  Kew  Tort,  conclude  that  we  should  grasp  at  it  as  a  meana 

dated  July  16th,  publUhod  in  the  Penn*jflwinia  Journal  of  peace.     We  Were  told  that  it  WaS  easy  for 

iif  July  17,1776.  ^jg  ^  boast  or  be  valiant  here,  but  that  our 

In  the  same  Journal  of  July  Mth,  la  the  following  extract  armies  were  running  away  before  their  enemies. 

of  a  letter  from  New  York,  dated  July  SM,  177^  Saturday  j  ng^er  loved  boasting,  neither  here  nor  any 

«me  up  fh,m  LoM  Howe,  a  flag  of  true^  At^jutant  G«ieral  ^jj^^e  else.     I  look  upon  it  as  ahuost  a  Certain 

Patter«,n^oftheBrittsh™y.    He  landed  ne^  our  battery  forerunner  of  disgracSST    I  found  my  hope  of 

and  had  a  private  conference  with  him,  at  Oolonel  KboxX  s^^^^  ^-*u^  ^^ ^i*  ^    r  i>  -i.         u  *  aX: 

for  near  h.& an  hour,  the  particular.  Jwhich  I  am  this  m*^  \^^  ^^  J*f,  COWardiCe  of  Bntons,  but  upon  the 

ment  Informed  of  by  a  person  of  distinctioB.    One  piece  «f  J"***^  ^/  ,^^.®  ^^^'^  .^?  ?^>"  1»^J?  ?PO^  ^5 

thU  business  wa^  that  he  urged  the  general  to  accept  of  the  P*]^  ^J  1^^°«?-     ?"^'^  has  first  liy  ured  and 

letter,  and  that  Lord  Howe  was  extremely  sorry  it  could  ^flamed  America  to  the  highest  degree,  and 

not  be  received,  as  it  was  of  a  private  nature.    General  ^^^  attempts,  at  the  distance  of  three  thousand 

Washington  told  the  a^futant,  aa  for  himself  he  did  not  niil©«»  to  carry  ou  war  with  this  whole  country, 

mind  the  tiU^  but  the  general  ofllcen  did  not  think  proper  ^^^  fOTCe  it  to  absolute  submission.     If  we  take 

for  him  to  receive  it  without,  and  that  he  could  not  on  any  the  whole  events  of  the  war  since  it  commenced, 

•Moant  reeetve  it   Th«  a^futant  behaved  with  great'po-  we  shall  rather  wonder  at  the  uniformity  of  our 

UtMMM,  and  made  we  of  the  forma  aecetiary  to  a  person  in  SUCCess,  than  be  surprised  at  some  croSS  events. 

ih«  ftaenTi  iltuttoB,  ■■  •'May  It  please  your  EzeeUen^,'*  We  have  seen  bravery  as  well  as  cowardice  in 

this  country,  and  there  are  no  consequences  ot 
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either  that  are  probable,  that  can  be  worth 
mentioning^  as  ascertaimng  the  event  of  the 
oontest 

Lord  Howe  speaks  of  a  deoisiye  blow  not 
bein«r  yet  stmc^  as  if  this  oaose  depended  npon 
one  battle  whicn  conld  not  be  ayoided.  Sir, 
this  is  a  prodigious  mistake.  We  may  fight  no 
bi^e  at  all  for  a  long  time,  or  we  may  lose 
some  battles,  as  was  the  case  with  the  British 
themselyes  in  the  Scotch  rebellion  of  1745,  and 
the  canse,  notwithstanding,  be  the  same.  I 
wish  it  were  considered^  that  neither  loss  nor 
disgrace  worth  mentionmg,  has  befallen  ns  in 
the  late  engagement,  nor  comparable  to  what 
the  BritMi  troops  haye  often  suffered.  At  the 
battle  <^  Preston,  sir,  they  broke  to  pieces  and 
ran  away  like  sheen,  before  a  few  Highlanders. 
I  myself  saw  them  ao  the  same  thing  at  Falkirk, 
with  very  little  difference,  a  small  part  only  of 
the  army  making  a  stand,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
whole  retreating  with  precipitation  before  their 
enemies.  Did  that  make  any  difference  in  the 
cause  f  Not  in  the  least — so  long  as  the  body 
of  the  nation  were  determined,  on  principle, 
against  the  rebels.  Nor  would  it  have  made 
any  other  difference,  but  in  time,  though  they 
had  got  possession  of  London,  which  they  might 
haye  easUy  done,  if  they  had  understood  their 
business,  for  the  militia  in  England,  there  gath- 
ered together,  behaved  fifty  times  worse  than 
that  of  America  has  done  lately.  They  gene- 
rally disbanded  and  ran  off  wholly,  as  soon  as 
the  rebels  came  within  ten  or  twenty  miles  of 
them.  In  short,  sir,  from  any  thing  that  has 
happened,  I  see  not  the  least  reason  for  our 
attending  to  this  delusive  message.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  it  is  the  very  worst  time  that 
oonld  be  chosen  for  us,  as  it  will  be  looked 
upon  as  the  effect  of  fear,  and  difiuse  the  same 
spirit,  in  some  degree,  through  different  ranks 
of  men. 

The  improbability  of  any  thing  arising  from 
this  conference,  leading  to  a  just  and  honorable 
peace,  might  be  shown  by  arguments  too  nu- 
merous to  be  even  so  much  as  named.  But 
what  I  shall  only  mention  is,  that  we  are  abso- 
lutely certain,  from  every  circumstance,  ft*om 
all  the  proceedings  at  home,  and  Lord  Howe^s 
own  explicit  declaration  in  his  letter  to  Doctor 
Franklin,  that  he  never  will  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  the  American  Btates. 

I  observed  that  one  or  two  members  said,  in 
oljection  to  the  report  of  the  board  of  war, 
that  it  was  like  a  begging  of  the  question,  and 
making  a  preliminary  of  the  whole  sufl^ect  in 
debate.  Alas,  sir,  this  is  a  prodigious  mistake  I 
It  was  not  only  not  the  whole,  but  it  was  pro- 
perly no  subject  of  debate  at  all,  till  within 
these  three  months.  We  were  contending  for 
the  restoration  of  certain  privileges  under  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain,  and  we  were 
praying  for  reunion  with  her.  But  in  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  with  the  universal  approbation 
of  all  the  States  now  united,  we  renounced 
this  connection,  and  declared  ourselvea  free 
and  independent     Shall  we  bring  this  into 


question  again?  Is  it  not  a  preliminary!  Hat 
it  not  been  declared  a  preliminary  by  many 
gentlemen,  who  have  vet  given  their  opinioii 
for  a  conference,  while  they  have  saia  they 
were  determined  on  no  aocountL  and  on  no 
condition,  to  give  up  our  indepenoence?  It  is 
then  a  necessary  preliminary — and  it  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  any  punctilios  of  cere- 
mony. If  Fruice  and  England  were  at  war, 
and  they  were  both  desirous  of  peace,  there 
miffht  be  some  little  difficulty  as  to  who  should 
m&e  the  first  proposals;  but  if  one  of  them 
should  claim  the  other  as  they  did  long  ago  as  a 
vassal  or  dependent  subject,  and  shoiud  signify 
a  desire  to  converse  with  the  other,  or  some 
one  deputed  by  him,  and  propose  him  many 
privileges,  so  as  to  make  him  even  better  than 
before,  I  desire  to  know  how  such  a  proposal 
would  be  received?  If  we  had  been  for  ages 
an  independent  republic,  we  should  feel  this 
argument  with  all  its  force.  That  we  do  not 
feel  it,  shows  that  we  have  not  yet  aoquu^ 
the  whole  ideas  and  habits  of  independence ; 
from  which  I  only  infer,  that  every  step  taken 
in  a  correspondence  as  now  proposed,  will  be  a 
virtual  or  partial  renunciation  of  that  digni^ 
so  lately  acquired. 

I  beg  you  would  observe,  sir,  that  Lord  Howe 
himself,  was  fully  sensible  that  the  declaration 
of  independence  precluded  any  treaty,  in  the 
character  in  which  he  appeared ;  as  he  is  said 
to  have  lamented  that  he  had  not  arrived  ten 
days  sooner,  before  that  declaration  was  made. 
Hence  it  appears,  that,  entering  into  any  cor- 
respondence with  him,  in  the  manner  now  pro- 
posed, is  actually  giving  up,  or  subjecting  to  a 
new  consideration,  the  independence  which  we 
have  declared.  If  I  may  be  dlowed  to  say 
it  without  offence,  it  seems  to  me  that  some 
members  have  unawares  admitted  this,  though 
they  are  not  sensible  of  it;  for  when  they  say, 
that  it  is  refusing  to  treat,  unless  the  whole  be 
granted,  they  must  mean,  that  some  part  of 
the  whole  must  be  left  to  be  discussed  and  ob- 
tained, or  yielded  by  the  treaty. 

But,  sir,  many  members  of  this  House  have 
either  yielded,  or  at  least  supposed,  that  no  de- 
sirable peace,  or  no  real  good,  could  be  finally 
expected  from  this  correspondence,  which  is 
wished  to  be  set  on  foot;  but  they  have  con- 
sidered it  as  necessary  in  the  eye  of  the  public, 
to  satisfy  them,  that  we  are  always  r^y  to 
hear  any  thing  that  will  restore  peace  to  the 
country.  In  this  view,  it  is  considered  as  a 
sort  of  trial  of  skill  between  Lord  Howe  and 
us,  in  the  political  art.  As  I  do  truly  believe, 
that  many  members  of  this  House  are  deter- 
mined by  this  circumstance,  I  shall  consider  it 
with  some  attention.  With  this  view,  it  wUl  be 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  public  in  America, 
into  three  great  dosses.  1.  The  tories,  our  se« 
cret  enemies.  2.  The  whigs,  the  friends  of  in- 
dependence, our  sincere  and  hearty  supp<»rter8, 
8.  The  army,  who  must  fight  for  us. 

As  to  the  first  of  them,  I  readily  admit  that 
they  are  earnest  for  our  treating.    They  are 
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exnltiiig  in  the  prospect  of  it;  they  are  spread- 
ing innumerable  lies  to  forward  it.  They  are 
treating  the  whigs  already  with  insolt  and  in- 
solence npon  it  It  has  brought  them  from 
their  lurkmg  holes ;  they  have  taken  liberty  to 
say  things  in  consequence  of  it^  which  tiiey 
durst  not  have  said  before.  In  one  word,  if 
we  set  this  negotiation  on  foot,  it  will  give  new 
force  and  vigor  to  all  their  seditious  machina- 
tions. But,  sir,  shall  their  devices  have  any 
ii^uence  upon  us  at  all  f  If  they  have  at  all,  it 
should  be  to  make  us  suspect  that  side  of  the 
question  which  they  embrace.  In  cases  where 
the  expediency  of  a  measure  is  doubtful,  if  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  my  ene- 
mies wished  me  to  do,  I  would  not  be  easily 
induced  to  follow  their  advice. 


As  to  the  whigs  and  fHends  of  independenos^ 
I  am  weU  persiuided  that  multitudes  of  them 
are  already  clear  in  their  minds,  that  the  oon- 
ferenoe  should  be  utterly  rfjeotea;  and  to  l^oae 
who  are  in  doubt  about  its  nature^  nothing 
more  will  be  requisite  than  a  dear  and  fill  in- 
formation of  the  state  of  the  oase^  which  I  hope 
will  be  granted  them. 

As  to  the  army,  I  cannot  help  heSmt  of  o|rfn- 
ion,  that  nothing  will  more  effectually  deaam 
the  operations  of  war,  than  what  is  propoaad. 
We  do  not  ourselves  expect  any  benefit  from 
it,  but  they  will.  And  they  will  possibly  im- 
pute our  conduct  to  fear  ana  jealousy  as  to  the 
issue  of  the  cause,  which  will  add  to  their  prm- 
ent  little  discouragement,  and  produce  a  timo- 
rous and  despondent  spirits 
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SPEECH  ON  THE  CONFEDERATION. 


On  the  eleventh  of  June,  1776,  Congress 
resolved,  ''that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
prepare  and  digest  the  form  of  a  Oonfederation 
to  be  entered  into  between  these  Colonies." 
The  next  day  they  voted  that  the  committee 
should  consist  of  a  member  from  each  colony, 
and  proceeded  to  an  election.*  On  the  twelfth 
of  July,  the  committee  reported  a  draught  con- 
nsting  of  twenty  articles,  and  the  twenty-sec- 
ond Oongress,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole, 
took  the  report  into  consideration,  and  contin- 
ued it  in  debate  until  the  twentieth  of  August, 
when,  in  an  amended  form,  it  was  reported 
back  to  the  House.  On  the  eighth  of  April, 
1777,  it  was  again  taken  up  and  debated  until 
the  fifteenth  of  November,  at  which  time  it 
was  adopted,  the  number  of  the  articles  having 
been  reduced  to  thirteen. — ^The  following  is 
part  of  a  speech  t  delivered  by  Doctor  WiUier- 
spoon,  during  the  debates :  ' 

The  absolute  necessity  of  union,  to  the  vigor 
and  success  of  those  measures  on  which  we  are 
already  entered,  is  felt  and  confessed  by  every 
one  of  us  without  exception;  so  far  indeed  that 
those  who  have  expressed  their  fears  or  sus- 
picions of  the  existing   confederacy  proving 

*  TIm  iiiemb«n  of  tlia  eommittM  wen  Jotlah  Bartlett, 
Bmiiel  Adamt,  Stcpheii  Hopkiaa,  Roger  Shermaii,  B.  B. 
liTingston,  John  Dieklneon,  Thomas  ITKeen,  Tbomia 
Stone,  TImmdm  Nelson,  Joeeph  Hewes,  Edward  Batledge, 
aad  Batten  ewinnett  Ont]ietwent7-eiglitliorJiine,Fntti- 
ds  Hopkinaon  waa  added  to  the  eominittee.  ^furiuUs  qf 
Omgrut,  1776-1777. 

t  lea  Wlthanpoon^  WoilQ^  ToL  4,  pege  SSa-alio  LUband 

ef  J^ka  AdaiB%  voL  S^  PH*  tf& 


'^ 


abortive,  have  yet  agreed  in  saying  that  thera 
must  and  shall  be  a  confederacy  for  the  pur* 
poses  of  and  till  the  finishing  of  this  war.  So 
far  is  well;  and  so  far  it  is  pleasing  to  hear 
them  express  their  sentiments.  But  I  entreat 
gentlemen  calmly  to  consider  how  far  the  giv- 
ing up  all  hopes  of  a  lasting  confederacy  among 

*  This  apeech  ia  taken  from  the  foorth  Tolome  of  WItb- 
ertpoon*!  works: 

On  the  fifth  of  September,  177S,  the  Beport  of  the  Bond 
(^  War,  being  nnder  condderation,  the  Gongresa 

J^efoleed,  That  Oeneral  SnlUvan  be  requested  to  lalbrm 
Lord  Howe,  that  this  Gongreaa,  being  the  representatiTea  of 
the  free  and  independent  States  of  America,  eannoi,  with 
propriety,  send  anj  of  its  members  to  oonftr  with  his  Locd- 
ship  in  their  piivate  characters,  bat,  that,  ererdeslroaa  of  ea- 
tablishing  peace  on  reasonable  terms,  thej  wtU  send  a  com- 
mittee of  their  bodj  to  know  whether  he  has  anj  anthoiity 
to  treat  with  persons  authorised  by  Congress  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  behalf  of  America,  and  what  that  authority  ia,  and 
to  hear  such  propositions  as  he  shall  think  fit  to  make  re- 
specting the  same. 

That  the  President  be  desired  to  write  to  General  Was^ 
ington,  and  acquaint  him  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  Oongrea^ 
no  proposala  for  making  peaee  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  d  America,  ong^t  to  be  reeelTod  or  at- 
tended to,  unless  the  same  be  made  in  writing,  and  sddrsM 
ed  to  the  representatiTes  of  the  said  States  in  Congrsss^  or 
persons  authorised  by  them :  and  if  application  be  made  Id 
him  by  any  of  the  commanders  ct  the  British  forees  on  thaft 
subject,  that  he  inform  them  that  these  United  States,  wte 
entered  into  the  war  only  for  the  defenee  of  their  Utos  aad 
liberties,  wiU  cheerftilly  sgree  to  peaee  on  rasaonsble  tanai^ 
wbenoTer  such  shall  be  proposed  to  them  in 


These  reaolutlonsweredeliTered  to  Oeneral  BulllTaa  wttli 
orders  to  return  inuiediately  to  Lord  Howe,  and  on  tka 
sixth  of  September,  Doctor  Franklin,  John  Adama,  and  Bd- 
ward  Butledge,  were  elected  to  confor  with  the  Brttkh 
AdmiraL  They  had  an  interriew,  but  the  result  only  eoa- 
Tinced  both  parties  that  a  recondllatloa  oould  not  be  par* 
footed  on  auok  terms  as  the  British  wart  IneUaad  tot 
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these  States,  for  their  future  seoiirity  and  im- 
proTementy  will  have  an  effoct  upon  the  Bta- 
Dility  and  efficacy  of  even  the  temporary 
confederacy,  which  all  aokaowledge  to  be  ne- 
oeasaryf  I  am  fiillj  persoaded,  that  when  it 
ceases  to  be  generally  Imown,  that  the  delegates 
of  the  provinces  consider  a  lasting  nnion  as  im- 
practicable, it  will  greatly  derange  the  minds 
of  the  neople,  and  weaken  their  hands  in  de- 
fence or  their  country,  which  they  have  now 
nndertaken  with  so  mnch  alacrity  and  spirit  I 
confess  it  would  to  me  greatly  diminish  the 
glory  and  importance  of  the  straggle,  whether 
coikridered  as  for  the  rights  of  mimkind  in  gen- 
eral, or  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  this 
ocmtinent  in  fatnre  times. 

It  wonld  quite  depreciate  the  object  of  hope, 
as  well  as  place  it  at  a  greater  distance.  For 
what  would  it  signify  to  risk  our  possessions, 
and  shed  our  blo^  to  set  ourselves  free  from 
the  encroachments  and  oppression  of  Great 
Britain,  with  a  certainty,  as  soon  as  peace  was 
settled  with  them,  of  a  more  lasting  war,  a 
more  unnatural,  more  bloody,  and  much  more 
hopcdess  war  among  the  colonies  themselves? 
Some  of  us  consider  ourselves  as  acting  for 
posterity  at  present,  having  little  expectation 
of  living  to  see  all  things  fully  settled,  and  the 
good  consequences  of  liberty  taking  effect  But 
how  mudi  more  uncertain  the  hope  of  seeing 
the  internal  contests  of  the  colonies  settled 
upon  a  lasting  and  equitable  footing. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  I  have  always 
considered  the  colonies  as  exposed  to  at  present, 
is*  treachery  among  themselves,  augmented  by 
bribery  and  corruption  from  our  enemies.  But 
what  force  would  be  added  to  the  arguments 
of  seducers,  if  they  could  say  with  truth,  that 
it  wss  of  no  consequence  whether  we  succeeded 
against  Great  Britain  or  not,  for  we  must  in  the 
end  be  subjected,  the  greatest  part  of  us,  to  the 
power  of  one  or  more,  of  the  strongest  or  larg- 
est of  the  American  States?  And  here  I  would 
apply  the  argument  which  we  have  so  often 
used  against  Great  Britain — ^that  in  all  history 
we  see  that  the  slaves  of  freemen,  and  the  sub- 
ject States  of  repubUcs,  have  been,  of  all  others, 
the  most  grievously  oppressed.  I  do  not  think 
the  records  of  time  can  produce  an  instance  of 
slaves  treated  with  so  much  barbarity,  as  the 
Helotes  by  the  Lacednmonians,  who  were  the 
most  illustrious  champions  for  liberty  in  all 
Greece;  or  of  provinces  more  plundered  and 
spoiled  than  tiie  States  conquered  by  the  Bo- 
mans,  for  one  hundred  years  before  Ccesar^s 
dictatorship.  The  reason  is  plain,  there  are 
many  great  men  in  firee  States.  There  were 
many  consular  gentlemen  in  that  great  repub- 
lic, who  all  considered  themselves  as  greater 
than  kings,  and  must  have  kingly  fortunes, 
which  tiiey  had  no  other  way  of  aoouiring  but 
by  governments  of  provinces,  which  lasted  gen- 
eraSy  but  one  year,  and  seldom  more  than  two. 

In  what  I  have  already  said,  or  may  say,  or 
any  cases  I  may  state,  I  hope  every  gentleman 
wul  do  me  the  jusUce  to  believe  that  I  have  not 


the  most  distant  view  to  particular  persons  or 
societies,  and  mean  only  to  reason  from  the 
usual  course  of  Uiings,  and  the  prejudices  in- 
separable from  men  as  such.  And  can  we  help 
saying  that  there  will  be  a  much  ffreater  de- 
gree, not  only  of  the  corruption  of  particular 
persons,  but  the  defection  of  particular  prov- 
inces from  the  present  confederacy,  if  ^ey 
consider  our  success  itself  as  only  a  prelude  to 
contests  of  a  more  dreadful  nature,  and  indeed 
much  more  properly  a  civil  war,  than  that  which 
now  often  obtains  the  name?  Must  not  small 
colonies,  in  particular,  be  in  danger  of  saying^ 
we  must  secure  ourselves?  If  the  colonies  are 
independent  States,  separate  and  disunited, 
after  this  war,  we  may  be  sure  of  coming  off 
by  the  worse.  We  are  in  no  condition  to  con- 
tend with  several  of  them.  Our  trade  in  gene- 
ral, and  our  trade  with  them,  must  be  upon 
such  terms  as  they  shall  be  pleased  to  prescnbe. 
What  will  be  the  consequence  of  this?  Will 
they  not  be  ready  to  prefer  putting  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
or  Holland,  rather  than  submit  to  the  tyranny 
of  their  neighbors,  who  were  lately  their  equals? 
Nor  would  it  be  at  all  impossible  that  they 
should  enter  into  such  rash  engagements,  as 
would  prove  their  own  destruction,  from  a 
mixture  of  apprehended  necessity  and  real 
resentment 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  breaking  off 
this  confederacy,  and  leaving  it  unfinished  after 
we  have  entered  upon  it,  will  be  only  postpon- 
ing the  duty  to  some  future  period?  .Mas I 
nothing  can  exceed  the  absurdity  of  that  sup- 
position. Does  not  all  history  cry  out,  that  a 
common  danger  is  the  great  and  only  effectual 
means  of  settling  difficulties,  and  composing 
differences  ?  Have  we  not  experienced  its  effi- 
cacy in  producing  such  a  degree  of  union 
through  these  colonies,  as  nobody  would  have 
prophesied,  and  hardly  any  would  have  ex- 
pected? 

If,  therefore,  at  present,  when  the  danger  is 
yet  imminent,  when  it  is  so  far  from  being  over, 
that  it  is  but  coming  to  its  height,  we  shall  find 
it  impossible  to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  this 
confederacy,  what  madness  is  it  to  suppose  ^at 
there  ever  will  be  a  time,  or  that  circumstances 
will  so  change  as  to  make  it  even  probable  that 
it  will  be  done  at  an  after  season?  Will  not  the 
very  same  difficulties  that  are  in  our  way, 
be  in  the  way  of  those  who  shall  come  after 
us?  Is  it  possible  that  they  should  be  ignorant 
of  them,  or  inattentive  to  ^em?  Will  they 
not  have  the  same  jealousies  of  each  other,  the 
same  attachment  to  local  prejudices,  and  par- 
ticular interest?  So  certain  is  this,  that  I  look 
upon  it,  as  on  the  repentance  of  a  sinner, 
ifvery  day's  delay,  though  it  adds  to  the  neces- 
sity, yet  au^ents  the  difficulty  and  takes  from 
the  inclination. 

There  is  one  thing  that  has  been  thrown  out 
by  which  some  seem  to  persuade  themselves  o^ 
and  others  to  be  more  indifferent,  about  the 
success  of  a  confederacy,  that  from  the  nature 
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of  men,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  time  must 
come  when  it  will  be  dissoWed  and  broken  in 
pieces.  I  am  none  of  those,  who  either  deny 
or  conceal  the  depravity  of  hnman  natore,  till 
it  is  pnrified  by  the  light  of  tmth,  and  renewed 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God.  Tet,  I  appre- 
hend there  is  no  force  in  that  reasoning  at  aU. 
Shall  we  establish  nothing  good  becanse  we 
know  it  cannot  be  eternal!  Shall  we  live  with- 
out government,  becanse  every  constitution  has 
its  old  age  and  its  period?  Becanse  we  know 
that  we  shall  die,  shall  we  take  no  pains  to 
preserve  or  lengthen  ont  life?  Far  from  it,  sir: 
it  only  requires  the  more  watchfid  attention  to 
settle  government  nppn  the  best  principles  and 
in  the  wisest  manner,  that  it  may  last  as  long 
as  the  nature  of  things  will  admit 

But  I  beg  leave  to  say  something  more, 
though  with  some  risk  that  it  will  be  thought 
visionary  and  romantic  I  do  expect,  Mr.  Pre- 
sident, a  progress,  as  in  every  other  human  art, 
so  in  the  oi^er  and  perfection  of  human  so- 
ciety, greater  than  we  have  yet  seen,  and  why 
should  we  be  wanting  to  ourselves  in  urging  it 
forward?  It  is  certain,  I  think,  that  human 
science  and  religion  have  kept  company  together 
and  greatly  assisted  each  other^s  progress  in  the 
world.  I  do  not  say  that  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  are  in  the  same  proportion  in  particu- 
lar persons,  but  they  have  a  great  and  friendly 
influence  upon  one  another,  in  societies  and 
larger  bodies. 

There  have  been  great  improvements,  not 
only  in  human  knowledge,  but  in  human  na- 
ture^  the  progress  of  which  can  be  easily  traced 
in  history.    Every  body  is  able  to  look  back  to 


the  time,  in  Europe,  when  the  Hberal  aentl- 
ments  that  now  prevail  upon  the  rights  of  eon- 
science,  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  afaaurd. 
It  is  but  little  above  two  hundred  years  ainM 
that  enlarsed  system,  called  the  balance  of 
power,  took  place,  and  I  maintain  that  it  is  a 
greater  step,  from  the  former  disunited  and 
hostile  situation  of  kingdoms  and  States,  to 
their  present  condition,  Sian  it  would  be  fttxn 
their  present  oonditi<Hi  to  a  state  of  more  per- 
fect and  lasting  union.  It  is  not  imposnfale^ 
that  in  ftiture  times  all  the  States  in  one  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  may  see  it  proper,  by  aome 
plan  of  union,  to  perpetuate  security  and  peeoe^ 
and  sure  I  am,  a  well  planned  oonfeoBracy 
among  the  States  of  America  may  hand  down 
the  blessings  ofpeace  and  public  order  to  manj 
generations.  The  union  of  the  seven  provinces 
of  the  low  countries  has  never  yet  been  bro* 
ken,  and  they  are  of  very  different  degrees  of 
strength  and  wealth.  Neither  have  the  cantons 
of  Switzerland  ever  broken  among  themselTes, 
though  there  are  some  of  them  Protestanta,  and 
some  of  them  Papists,  by  public  establiahmentb 
Not  onlv  so,  but  tnese  confederacies  are  seldom 
engaged  in  a  war  with  other  nationa.  Wars 
are  generally  between  monarchs,  or  8in|de 
States  that  are  large.  A  confederation,  of  It- 
self,  keeps  war  at  a  distance  from  the  bodies  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

For  all  these  reasons,  sir,  I  humbly  appre- 
hend that  every  argument  from  honor,  interest, 
safety,  and  necessity,  conspire  in  pressing  ns  to 
a  confederacy,  and  if  it  be  seriouuy  attempted, 
I  hope,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  oar  en- 
deavors, it  will  be  happily  accompUshedi 
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General  Burgoyne  surrendered  to  General 
Gates,  on  the  seventeenth  of  October,  1777. 
The  articles  of  convention  not  being  complied 
with  by  the  British  general.  Congress  took  into 
consideration  a  series  of  resolutions,  suspend- 
ing the  embarkation  of  the  British  troops,  until 
a  distinct  and  explicit  ratification  of  the  con- 
vention should  be  properly  notified  by  the 
Court  of  Great  Britain  to  Congress.  On  these 
resolutions  the  following  speech  was  made : 

Mb.  Pbesident  :  I  am  sensible  as  every  other 
gentleman  in  this  House  seems  to  b^  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  present  question.  It 
is  of  much  moment,  as  to  private  persona,  so 
to  every  incorporated  society,  to  preserve  its 
fidth  and  honor  in  solemn  contracts :  and  it  is 
eq>ecially  so  to  us,  as  representing  the  United 
^^Btatoa  of  America,  associated  so  lalely  and  just 
^pB[||taBing  to  ^»peitf  upon  the  public  stage.    I 


hope,  therefore,  we  shall  detest  the  thoughts 
of  embracing  any  measure  which  shall  but  i^ 
pear  to  be  mean,  captious,  or  insidious,  what- 
ever advantage  may  seem  to  arise  from  it  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the  interest  of  tlds  continent 
is  committed  to  our  care,  it  is  our  duty,  and  it 
will  be  expected  of  ns,  that  we  give  the  utmost 
attention  that  the  public  suffer  no  injury  l^ 
deception,  or  abuse  and  insult,  on  the  part  of 
our  enemies. 

On  the  first  of  these  principles  it  is  dearly 
my  opinion  that  we  ought,  agreeably  to  the 
spirit  of  the  first  resolution  reported,  to  find, 
tnat  the  convention  is  not  so  broken,  on  the 
part  of  General  Burgoyne,  as  to  entitle  ns  to 
reftise  compliance  with  it  on  ours,  and  detain 
him  and  his  army  as  prisoners  of  war.  I  admit 
that  there  Ib  somethmg  very  suspiciona  in  the 
circumstance  of  the  colors,  when  compared 
with  his  letter  in  the  London  Gazette,  which 
makes  mention  of  the  British  colors  behig  seen 
fiying  upon  the  fort  I  agree,  at  the  same  time^ 
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thst  the  pretence  of  the  cartonch-bozes  not 
being  mentioned  in  the  conyention,  is  plainly 
an  evasion.  They  onght,  in  fair  constmction, 
to  be  comprehended  nnder  more  expressions  of 
that  eapitolation,  than  one— arms,  ammonition 
— ^wariike  stores.  They  were  so  understood  at 
the  cafdtnlation  of  St.  John^s.  In  this  present 
instance  many  of  them  were  delivered  np, 
which  certainly  onght  to  have  been  the  case 
with  aU  or  none,  i^d  once  more,  I  admit  that 
the  detention  of  the  bayonets  in  the  instances 
in  wMch  it  was  done,  was  undeniably  nn- 

As  to  the  first  of  these  particulars,  I  am  un- 
willing to  distrust  the  honor  of  a  gentleman 
aolemnly  given ;  and  therefore,  as  General  Bur- 
goyne  has  ffiven  his  honor  to  General  Gates, 
that  the  colors  were  left  in  Canada,  I  suppose 
it  is  substantially  true,  whatever  small  exception 
there  mlsht  be  to  it.  The  colors  seen  rying 
at  Heonderoga,  were  perhaps  old  colors  occa- 
sionally found  there,  or  perhaps  taken  from 
some  of  the  vessels  lying  at  tnat  place,  and 
left  there  when  the  army  proceeded  further  up 
the  country.  This  is  the  rather  probable,  that 
tf  the  regiments  in  general  had  had  colors,  they 
must  have  been  seen  very  frequently  by  our 
army  in  the  battles,  or  upon  the  march. 

As  to  the  other  circumstances,  they  are  so 
mean  and  little  in  their  nature,  that  I  suppose 
them  to  have  arisen  from  the  indiscretion  of 
individuals,  quite  unknown  to  the  commander- 
in-chief^  or  even  to  the  officers  iu  general. 

We  ought  also  to  consider,  that  it  was  so 
unexpected,  and  must  have  been  so  humiliating 
a  thing,  for  a  whole  British  army  to  surrender 
^eir  arms,  and  deliver  themselves  up  prisoners 
to  those  of  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
speak  with  such  contempt  and  disdain — ^that  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  common  sol- 
diers did  some  things  out  of  spite  and  ill  humor, 
not  to  be  justified.  To  all  these  considerations 
I  will  only  add,  that  though  the  want  of  the 
colors  deprives  us  of  some  ensigns  of  triumph 
which  it  would  have  been  very  erateful  to  the 
differmit  States  to  have  distributed  among  them, 
and  to  have  preserved  as  monuments  of  our  vic- 
tory, the  other  things  are  so  trifiing  and  unes- 
sential, that  it  would  probably  be  considered 
as  taking  an  undue  advantage,  if  we  should  re- 
tain the  whole  army  here  on  that  account.  I 
would,  therefore,  sir,  have  it  clearly  asserted, 
that  though  we  are  not  insensible  of  those  ir- 
regularities, and  they  may  contribute  to  make 
us  attentive  to  what  shall  hereafter  pass  before 

*  In  the  ntani  of  the  ordnaaoe  and  ftores  taken  firom 
GenenlBaigoyne,  no  mention  wm  made  of  ftandArda,  mUi> 
ta«7  cbett,  medldnM,  or  tenta.  The  mnaketa  amounted 
only  to  4647,  a  number  not  eqnal  to  the  prlaonera  who  sor- 
rendered  agreeably  to  the  eonrention,  and  aU  thoee  mnaketa 
were  retnned  nnflt  for  serrloe ;  there  were  only  688  ear- 
toodh  bezel,  and  the  number  of  b^yoneta  waa  greatly  in- 
tutar  to  the  mnaketa,  and  theae  aa  well  as  the  entlMiea, 
were  ziatuBed  **  without  aeabbarda"  or  belta.— ^Awmalt  qf 
177T. 


the  embarkation,  we  do  not  consider  them  aa 
such  breaches  of  the  convention,  as  will  an* 
thorize  us  injustice  to  declare  it  void. 

On  the  other  hand,  sir,  it  b  our  indispensa- 
ble duty  to  use  the  greatest  vigilance  and  to 
act  with  the  greatest  firmness,  m  seeing  that 
justice  be  done  to  the  American  States.  Not 
only  caution,  but  what  I  may  cbH  jealousy  and 
suspicion,  is  neither  unreasonable  nor  indecent 
in  such  a  case.  This  will  be  justified  bv  the 
knowledge  of  mankind.  History  affords  us 
many  examples  of  evasive  and  artful  conduct 
in  some  of  the  greatest  men  and  most  respecta- 
ble nations,  when  hard  pressed  by  their  neces- 
sities, or  when  a  great  advantage  was  in  view. 
The  behavior  of  the  Romans  when  their  army 
was  taken  at  the  Caudine  Forks,  may  be  pro- 
duced as  one.  The  conduct  of  the  Samnitee 
was  not  over- wise;  but  that  of  the  Romans 
was  dishonorable  to  the  last  degree,  though 
there  are  civilians  who  defend  it  Their  con- 
sul, after  his  army  had  passed  through  the  yoke, 
a  symbol  at  that  time  of  the  utmost  infamy, 
made  a  peace  with  the  Samnites.  The  Senate 
refused  to  ratify  it,  but  kept  up  a  show  of  re- 
gard to  the  faith  plighted,  by  delivering  up  the 
consul  to  the  Samnites,  to  be  used  as  they 
thought  proper.  That  people  answered  as  was 
easily  suggested  by  plain  common  sense,  that  it 
was  no  reparation  at  all  to  them  to  torment  or 
put  one  man  to  death ;  but  that  if  they  disa- 
vowed the  treaty,  they  ought  to  send  back  the 
army  to  the  same  spot  of  ground  in  which  they 
had  been  surrounded.  No  such  thins  however 
was  done.  But  the  Romans,  notwithstanding, 
immediately  broke  the  league ;  and  with  the 
same  army,  which  had  been  let  go,  or  a  great 
part  of  it,  brought  the  unhappy  Samnites  to 
destruction.  Such  instances  may  be  brought 
from  modem  as  well  as  ancient  times.  It  is 
even  the  opinion  of  many  persons  of  the  best 
judgment,  that  the  convention  entered  into  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  by  no  means 
strictly  observed  by  the  Court  of  London. 

When  I  consider  this,  sir,  I  confess  I  look 
upon  the  expression  in  General  Burgoyne^s  let- 
ter to  General  Gates,  of  November  fourteenth, 
as  of  the  most  alarming  nature.  For  no  other 
and  better  reason,  even  so  much  as  pretended, 
than  that  his  Quarters  were  not  so  conmiodious 
as  he  expecteo,  he  declares  the  public  faith  Ib 
broke  and  we  are  the  immediate  sufferers.* 
In  this  he  expressly  declares  and  subscribes  his 

*  In  thla  letter  General  Bnrgoyne  complained  that  hla 
troopa  had  not  been  ftimlahedwltti  sneh  qnartera  as  they 
had  aright  to  expect,  and  continued:  "While  latate  to  yon, 
air,  thla  Tery  unexpected  treatment,  I  entirely  acquit  Mq|or 
(General  Heath,  and  CTcry  gentleman  of  the  military  depui- 
ment,  of  any  inattention  to  the  public  (kith  engaged  in  the 
GouTention.  They  do  what  they  can,  but  while  the  supreme 
IK>wers  of  the  State  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  enforce  thdr 
authority,  and  the  inhabitants  want  the  hoq»itality,  or  Indeed 
the  common  clTilizaUon  to  assist  us  without  it,  the  publto 
Iklth  is  broke  and  we  are  the  Immediate  faiTerenb"  Mtaik*§ 
14Bk 
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Opinion,  that  the  Conyention  is  broken  on  oar 
part,  and  in  the  last  expression,  tM  are  the  im- 
mediate iujff'erers,  every  person  mnst  peroeiye  a 
menacing  intimation  of  who  shall  be  the  suf- 
ferers when  he  shall  have  it  in  his  power. 

Being  snfficientlj  settled  as  to  the  principle 
on  which  I  shall  fonnd  my  opinion,  it  is  nnne- 
cessary  for  me  to  give  an  acoonnt  of  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations,  or  to  heap  up  citations  from 
the  numerous  writers  on  that  subject.  But 
that  -i^'hat  I  shall  say  may  have  the  greater 
force,  I  beg  it  may  be  observed  that  the  law 
of  nature  and  nations  is  nothing  else  but  the 
law  of  general  reason,  or  those  obligations  of 
duty  from  reason  and  conscience  on  one  indi- 
vidual to  another,  antecedent  to  any  particular 
law  derived  from  the  social  compact,  or  even 
actual  consent  On  this  account  it  is  called  the 
law  of  nature,  and  because  there  are  very  rarely 
to  be  found  any  parties  in  such  a  free  State, 
with  regard  to  each  other,  except  independent 
nations,  therefore,  it  is  also  caled  the  law  of 
nations.  One  nation  to  another  is  just  as  man 
to  man  in  a  state  of  nature.  Keeping  this  in 
view,  a  person  of  integrity  will  pass  as  sound  a 
ludgment  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  by  consult- 
mg  his  own  heul,  as  by  turning  over  books 
and  systems.  The  chief  use  of  books  and  sys- 
tems is  to  apply  the  principle  to  particular 
cases  and  suppositions,  differently  classed,  and 
to  point  out  the  practice  of  nations  in  several 
minute  and  special  particulars,  which,  unless 
ascertained  by  practice,  would  be  very  uncer- 
tain and  ambiguous. 

But,  sir,  I  must  beg  your  attention,  and  that 
of  the  House,  to  the  nature  of  the  case  before 
us — at  least,  as  I  think  it  ought  to  be  stated. 
I  am  afraid  that  some  members  may  be  misled 
by  considering  this  declaration  of  General  Bur- 

f)yne  as  an  irregularity  of  the  same  species,  if 
may  speak  so,  with  the  other  indiscretions,  or 
even  frauds,  if  you  please  to  call  them  so,  of 
withholding  the  cartouch  boxes,  or  hiding  or 
stealing  the  bayonets.  The  question  is  not, 
whether  this  or  the  other  thing  done  by  the 
army  is  a  breach  of  the  Convention.  I  have, 
for  my  part,  given  up  all  these  particulars,  and 
declarea  my  willingness  to  ratify  the  Conven- 
tion after  I  have  heard  them,  and  believe  them 
to  be  true.  But  we  have  here  the  declared 
opinion  of  one  of  the  parties,  that  the  public 
faith  is  broken  by  the  other.  Now,  the  sim- 
plest man  in  the  world  knows,  that  a  mutual 
onerous  contract  is  always  conditional,  and  that 
if  the  condition  fails  on  one  side,  whether  from 
•necessity  or  fraud,  the  other  is  free.  Therefore, 
we  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  if  Mr.  Bur- 

foyne  is  of  opinion  that  the  Convention  is 
roken  on  our  part,  he  will  not  hold  to  it  on 
his.  He  would  act  the  part  of  a  fool  if  he  did. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  to  say  his  opinion  is 
iU-founded  or  ui^just,  as  it  manifestly  is  in  the 

8 resent  case,  for  whether  it  is  just  or  ui\}ust,  if 
i  is  really  his  opinion,  (and  we  should  wrong 
ainoerity  to  doubt  it,)  the  consequences  are 
■aine  with  respect  to  ns.    Men  do  often, 


perhaps  generally,  adhere  with  greater  obati- 
uBcj  to  opinions  that  are  ill,  thui  thoee  that 
are  weU  founded,  and  avenge  imaginary  or 
trifling  ii\}uries  with  greater  violence,  than 
those  that  are  real  or  great  Nay,  we  nuij 
draw  an  argument  for  our  danger  frran  Che  very 
iigustice  of  his  complaint  If  he  has  conceived 
the  Convention  to  be  broken  on  so  frivoloos  a 
pretence  as  that  his  lodging  is  not  quite  com- 
modious, after  the  just  caution  inserted  by 
General  Gates  in  the  preliminary  articles,  whiU 
have  we  to  expect  from  him  as  soon  as  he  shall 
recover  his  liberty  and  the  power  of  doins  mia- 
chief  t  It  shows  a  disposition  to  find  tmt  and 
an  impatience  under  nis  present  confinement, 
the  future  effects  of  which  we  have  the  greatest 
reason  to  dread. 

The  more  I  consider  this  matter,  sir,  the 
more  it  strikes  me  with  its  force.  General 
Gates  says,  upon  the  subject  of  accommodation, 
grajUed  as  far  as  eircumetaneee  uUl  admUL 
Was  not  this  proper  and  necessary!  It  was 
very  natural  to  suppose  that  General  Bnrgoyne^ 
accustomed  to  the  splendor  of  the  British  oonrti 
and  possessed  with  ideas  of  his  own  importance, 
would  be  but  ill  pleased  with  the  best  aooom* 
modations  that  could  be  obtained  for  him,  and 
his  numerous  followers,  in  one  of  the  frosal 
States  of  New  England.  It  was  also  in  uie 
neighborhood  of  a  place  not  expecting,  in  the 
least,  the  honor  of  such  guests,  which  had  been 
long  the  scat  of  war — which  hiMi  heea  exhansted 
by  our  army  and  plundered  by  theirs.  One 
would  have  thought  that  the  reooUection  <^  the 
ruin  of  Charlestown,  the  buminff  of  which,  if  I 
mistake  not,  in  a  letter  of  his  from  Boston  to 
England,  he  calls  a  glorious  light,  might  have 
prevented  his  complaints,  even  though  he  had 
less  elbow  room  than  he  wished  for.  But  aa 
circumstances  stand,  by  what  conduct  shall  we 
be  able  to  satisfy  him?  When  will  pretenoea 
ever  be  wanting  to  one  seeking  to  prove  the 
Convention  broken,  when  it  is  his  inclination 
or  his  interest  to  do  so? 

It  has  been  said,  sir,  that  we  ought  not  to 
take  this  declaration  of  his  in  so  serious  a  man- 
ner, that  it  was  written  rashly  and  in  the  heat  of 
Sassion,  and  that  he  did  not  mean  that  we  should 
read  such  consequences  from  it  All  this  I 
believe  to  be  strictly  true.  It  probably  fell 
from  him  in  passion,  and  very  unadvisedly.  But 
is  he  the  first  person  that  has  rashly  betrayed  hia 
own  mischievous  designs?  Or  is  this  a  reason 
for  our  not  availing  ourselves  of  the  happy  di^ 
CO  very?  His  folly  in  this  instance  is  our  good 
fortune.  He  is  a  man,  sir,  whom  I  never  saw, 
though  I  have  been  more  than  once  in  England; 
but  if  I  should  say  I  did  not  know  him,  after 
having  read  his  lofty  and  sonorous  proclamation 
and  some  other  productions,  I  should  say  what 
was  not  true.  Hb  is  evidentiy  a  man,  ahowy, 
vun,  impetuous,  and  rash.  It  is  reported  of 
General  Gates,  from  whom  I  never  heard  thai 
any  other  words  of  boasting  or  ostentation  fJoD, 
that  he  said  he  knew  Burgoyne,  and  that  he 
could  build  a  wall  for  him  to  ran  hia  bead 
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■g^uat.  I  do  not  by  kdj  meana  opproTe  of 
boMtins  in  generaL  I  think  a  man  shoold  not 
Itoaat  of  what  lie  haa  done,  mnch  leas  of  what 
be  onljr  meana  to  do;  jet  I  oannot  help  aajlqg 
th&t  tbia  was  &  most  aoonrste  prediotion,  wbioli, 
with  tbe  event  tbat  fallowed  it,  plt^nly  pmnta 


ont  to  oa  the  oharaoter  of  General  Bnrgofne. 
Do  yon  think  that  anoh  ■  man  wonld  n^  take 
the  adrautoge  of  this  pretended  breach  of  the 
Convention  on  oar  part,  and  endeavor  to  wipe 
off  the  reproach  of  hii  late  ignonunioiu  anrrea- 
der  hj  aome  aignal  or  deaperate  ondertaking,* 
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This  apeeoh  wu  delivered  by  Doctor  Vitli- 
enpooD,  in  the  Continental  Congreaa,  in  the 
jtax  1779,*  at  the  time  of  the  debate  on  the 
^pointment  (tf  tbr^gn  mhiiitert: 

itx.  PnteiDKNT : — I  am  aorrj  to  obeerve,  that 
after  going  through  the  instnictiona  to  be  given 
to  oor  plenipolentiaiy  or  plenipotentiaries,  we 
■hoold  have  eo  warm  a  debate,  and  indeed, 
■eem  to  be  Bo  equally  divided  upon  the  ques- 
tion, whether  there  uionld  be  one,  or  more,  to 
whom  we  wilt  intmst  the  negotjation. 

Aa  to  the  practice  of  European  nations,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  BO  vBTJoiiB  as  not  to  afford  any  arga- 
ment  on  one  ride  or  the  other;  we  may  appoint 
OIM  or  more, — there  will  be  nothing  singular 
or  remarkable  in  it,  so  as  to  make  our  oondoct 
look  like  ignorance  in  such  matters.  I  am  in- 
clined to  uink,  however,  tbat  ne^tiations  are 
Kenerally  conducted  near  to  their  conclnrion 
by  one  coafldcntial  person,  tboogh  after  the 
more  important  preliminaries  are  settled,  more 
may, be  sonielimes  appointed  to  give  greater 
■olemnitv  to  the  concliuion.  We  are,  there- 
fore, at  liberty  to  determine  onrsclvcs,  wholly 
by  tiie  general  reason  and  uatnre  of  the  thing 
■nd  our  own  paiticnlar  cironmHtancee. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  on  the  side  of  one 
person,  it  may  be  sud,  there  will  be  more  pre- 
dion, more  expeditjoo,  more  nniformity,  and 
more  certidnty  of  agreement  with  others  and 
oODsiatenoj  with  himself.  And  the  person 
whnn  we  have  employed  is  a  man  of  sound 
and  dear  nDderatanding,  and  has  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  bdng  a  long  time  in  Europe,  and  no 
doubt  haa  been  taming  hia  thonghta,  and  mak- 
ing enqnirka  opon  tba  Baljeot  ever  since  he 
went  there,  so  that  we  may  snppoee  him  pretty 
ripely  advised. 

On  the  other  ride  it  may  be  s^d,  that,  if 
altme,  he  might  be  at  a  loas,  and  that  it  woold 
be  of  advantage  to  him  to  have  the  advice  of 
others.  It  ia  even  Bud,  that  there  is  a  necessity 
of  others  better  acqaelnted  with  parts  of  the 
oonntry  different  from  those  with  which  be  haa 
been  oluedy  oonnectad.  As  to  oonndl,  that 
doea  not  strike  me  mocb-^MrhaiM  th^  is 

Car  safety  in  one  than  three^  beoaose  he  la 
iMponriUe,  whereaa,  if  a  commcm  oonndl 
ia  takoi,  the  blame  ia  divided  and  mtaj  ono  is 


less  difficnlted  to  jnstify  his  condact  in  the  issue. 
Berides,  ia  there  no  danger  to  the  canse  itadf 
from  an  obstinate  divirion  of  sentimenia  in 
those  who  are  intnuted  with  the  oondnct  of 
itt  This  would  ezpoae  ns,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  observed  it,  and  might,  perhaps, 
give  less  respect  to  what  each  or  all  of  them 
might  say  or  do. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  persona  from  difierent 
parts  of  the  conntry,  it  is  not  easy  to  oonceiva 
what  circumstanoes  in  a  negotiation  of  thJa 
kind,  can  be  peculiar  to  one  part  of  the  oonntry 
more  than  another.  If  it  wore  to  make  rules 
for  the  internal  government  taxation,  or  com- 
merce of  the  Btates,  there  wonld  be  some  fbroe 
in  the  remarl^  hnt  whep  it  is  only  to  make 
peace,  for  the  lilwrty  and  protection  of  all, 
there  seems  to  he  little  weight  in  it 

Bnt  now  let  ns  consider  onr  particular  dr- 
cnmstanoes.  Uention  hsa  been  made  of  the 
difference  between  Ur.  Adams  and  the  Connt 


•  Th*  (onowlDg  R*o1s 
beSthaf  JuDUT.inS: 
BfolTtil,  That  u  mur  of  tba 

il  other  tiUclM 
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d  offleen  uid  soldLfin,  in 


■nd  up,  tb«  Connntjan,  on  Uw  put  of  Uw  BiltUh  izmf, 
hii  not  b«u  itiictlj  snopllcd  with. 

ffiiiJrirf.  Tlint  tlia  nftual  of  lintanut  Sananl  Biw- 
(ojna  to  fin  dHcrlptIV*  ttita  of  Hi*  BOB^omniMaBId 
offloen  uid  priTito  bilonglnc  ts  Ui  urn;,  nteaiMnt  to 
Ui  dedintlon  thit  tlH  pnbUelUtk  mi  bnAi^  In  eouldaad 
bj  CongnmlDiuinluinliispolittf  Ttow.rtnoanwBpUuH* 
with  tlia  FHolatlon  el  Cvacraia  onM  oalr  Inn  bHn  pnja- 
didil  to  Ihnt  H-nr,  In  enna  of  *B  lofMaOoB  rf  Uw  CMmtka 
ODtlwirput. 

Awotaad,  Tint  the  ehu^  mnd*  br  LknWiiut  Oananl 
Bargojnt,  In  hl>  latlei  U  Ii4«  Oanonl  Ontan.  of  tha  14ta 
of  NoTambar.  at  *  bnnob  (tf  pnbUo  Uth  OS  the  put  or  than* 
BtataaiUnetvanutedbjIbaJiutflaBitnetlenofur  Kti> 
alaofthaConTaDtlanat  ttanloanj  that  It  la  n  itiDDc  Indlen- 


JwiiIibT,  Tharallin,  That  tba  anbartntlaa  <rf  LlantauBt 
Gaaanl  BnifOfBa,  and  tba  ti««pt  nndar  bli  oainmud.  ba 
aa^aBdedUUadlitJnetaBdaxpUcdtntUkntlOBar  tba  Oa» 
Tantlon  sf  Bantofn  ihallba  praparir  boHOhI  br  tba  eani 
rfflrant  Britrtn  In  Ouinit.'   ^>imalti^  Oni«rtm,nn. 
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de  Yergennes.  I  have  given  particular  atten- 
tion to  all  that  was  said  in  his  letter  npon  that 
subject,  and  all  that  has  been  said  by  the  min- 
ister of  France  here,  and  there  was  not  one 
hint  given  that  could  lead  us  to  think  it  was 
their  desire  or  expectation  that  he  should  be 
dismissed  or  superseded,  or  even  bridled  bj  the 
addition  of  others  in  the  commission.  We  have 
fullj  complied  with  their  desire  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  tlie  instructions.  There  is  the  greatest 
reason  to  think  that  they  are  well  satisfied  upon 
it  But  if  we  should  still  go  further,  and  either 
discharge  him,  or  do  what  is  in  substance  the 
same,  or  might  be  supposed  or  conceived  by 
him  to  be  the  same,  Uiis  would  be  rather  an 
act  of  too  great  obsequiousness,  and  but  an  ill 
example  for  the  future  conduct  of  our  affairs. 
What  we  do  now  will  be  often  mentioned  in 
after  times,  and  if  the  like  practice  prevail,  it 
will  discourage  public  servants  from  fidelity, 
and  lesson  their  dignity  and  firmness.  There 
is  also  some  reason  to  fear  that  there  may  not 
be  the  most  perfect  agreement  among  them, 
and  if  a  jealousy  in  point  of  affection  between 
them  should  arise,  it  might  be  still  more  fatal 
than  a  difference  in  opinion.  You  may  observe 
that  Doctor  Franklin  particularly  mentions  the 
impropriety  of  havins  more  ministers  than  one 
at  one  court,  and  in  t£e  same  place.  We  have 
felt  the  bad  consequences  of  that  already,  in 
more  instances  than  one.  Congress  were  led 
into  such  steps  as  ended  in  our  parting  with 
Mr.  Lee,  chiefiy  by  the  argument  of  his  being 
disagreeable  to  the  French  court,  and  though 
he  was,  in  tny  opinion,  one  of  the  most  able, 
faithful,  and  active  servants  we  ever  had,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  disinterested,  he  was 
but  barely  able  to  go  off  with  a  cold  ceremonial 
adieu,  that  had  very  little  in  it  of  a  grateful 
sense  of  his  services,  or  cordial  approbation. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  reflect,  Mr.  President,  that 
so  early  in  the  history  of  this  new  State,  per- 
sons in  public  employment  should  be  so  prone 
to  enter  into  ambitious  contentions  and  push 
one  another  into  disgrace. 

I  cannot  help  putting  you  in  mind,  upon  this 
subject,  of  what  has  just  now  come  to  light. 
You  are  informed  by  the  French  court,  in  the 
most  authentic  manner,  and  indeed,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  it  is  by  implication  at  least  in  the 
king's  letter,  that  you  had  been  ill  served  by 
the  people  you  employed  there,  and  cheated 
both  in  point  of  qudity  and  price,  and  that  on 
this  account  they  intend  to  give  directions  on 
that  subject  themselves.  Now,  sir.  perhaps  it 
may  be  news  to  many  members  of  this  body, 
that  these  were  the  very  contracts  made  by 
Mr.  Deane,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  Mr.  Lee,  of  which  Mr.  Lee  loudly  complained. 
These  were  the  very  servants  whose  accounts 
Mr.  Lee  objected  to,  and  whose  conduct  he 
censured.  Sut  what  did  he  get  by  it!  Mr. 
Deane  was  supported  by  his  venerable  old 
frimd,  as  be  ouled  bim;  Mr.  Lee  was  com- 
~  of  as  Jealons  and  troablesom^  and  dis- 
;U6  to  tLe  oonrt  of  France ;  and  not  only 
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opposed  and  slighted  by  many  members  of  thif 
House,  but  I  may  say  attacked  and  persecated 
in  snch  a  manner,  that  if  he  had  not  been  sap- 
ported  with  a  generous  frankness  by  otherBi 
might  have  end^  in  public  infamy. 

I  have  just  fhrther  upon  this  subject  to  ob- 
serve, that  you  very  lately  sent  a  new  minister 
to  the  French  conrt,  Mr.  Laurens,  a  meaanre 
much  disapproved  by  many,  and  it  was  then 
foretold  it  would  be  a  disgraoefU  thinff  to 
Doctor  Franklin.  Probably  he  has  conceived 
it  in  that  light,  and  as  he  has  no  desire  at  all 
to  return  home,  I  am  well  convinced  that  this 
is  the  true  cause  of  the  desire,  expressed  in  lUa 
last  letter,  to  resign  his  commission. 

Some  have  mentioned  the  importance  of  the 
matter,  and  that  the  chance  is  greater  against 
corruption,  where  three  are  to  be  taken  ofl( 
than  one.  It  is  very  true,  that  ceteris  paribna, 
as  is  conmionly  said,  there  is  a  greater  chance 
for  one  incorruptible  person  in  three  than  in 
one ;  but  there  are  single  persons  in  wh<Hn  I 
would  confide  as  much  as  in  ten.  And  besides^ 
the  thing  may  be  taken  the  other  way ;  for  there 
is  a  greater  chance  bf  finding  one  cormptible 
person  in  three  than  in  one;  and  in  a  commisaioii 
of  that  nature,  one  traitor  is  able  to  do  much  mis- 
chief, though  the  others  are  perfectly  upright. 
He,  being  admitted  into  the  secret,  may  not  onlr 
disclose  measures,  but  perplex  them,  let  the  abil- 
ities of  his  colleagues  be  what  they  wilL  I  have 
seen  a  man  in  Congress,  who,  upon  the  supposi- 
tion of  his  being  a  traitor,  I  am  sure  had  aadreaB 
enough  to  draw  many  into  his  meaures, — ^many 
not  contemptible  in  understanding  and  sinoer^ 
attached  to  their  country^s  cause. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  would  say  a  little  njPpn 
our  circumstances  in  another  respect  The 
first  appearances  we  make  upon  the  public 
stage,  are  of  consequence.  It  is  to  be  widied, 
therefore,  that  the  credit  of  the  United  Statea 
were  consulted.  If  we  were  sure  tibat  our 
commissioners  would  be  immediately  admit- 
ted to  public  and  co-ordinate  session  with  the 
other  plenipotentiaries,  perhaps  a  commission 
of  three  would  be  august  and  honorable;  bot^ 
if^  as  I  strongly  suspect  will  be  the  case,  they 
are  not  at  first  publicly  admitted  at  all,  but 
obliged  to  negotiate  through  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  France — ^if,  as  is  not  impossible,  even 
in  the  settlement  of  the  treaty  we  are  not  con- 
sidered as  the  formal  contracting  parties  at  idl, 
but  our  interest  attended  to  in  articles  as  it 
were  occasionally  introduced — if  this  is  done, 
as  a  salvo  to  the  honor  of  England,  and  to  pur- 
chase for  us  advantages  substantial  and  durable, 
a  pompous  commission  to  a  number  of  delcgatea 
will  rather  lessen  our  dignity  and  detract  from 
our  wisdom  and  caution. 

Upon  the  whole,  sir,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
it  would  be  much  better  to  assign  to  one  the 
commission  already  given  with  the  instmctiona 
which  have  been  cordially  agreed  upon,  and 
seem  to  be  in  every  respect  agreeable  to  the 
desires  of  the  Court  of  France  and  the  opinion 
of  the  king^s  minister  in  this  country. 


LOAK-OFEIOE  GERTIFIOATEa 
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LOAN-OFnCE  CEBTinCATEa 


Doctor  Witberspoon  deliyered  this  speech  in 
Congress,  on  a  motion  for  paying  the  interest 
of  loan-office  certificates.* 

Mb.  Pkisidbrt  :  I  must  entreat  the  attention 
of  the  Honse,  while  I  endearor  to  state  this 
with  as  mnch  brevity  and  perspicuity  as  I  am 
master  of.  It  is  not  easy  to  forbear  mention- 
ing, yet  I  shall  but  barely  mention,  the  dis- 
tressed and  unhappy  situation  of  many  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  the  public  loans.  I  shall 
also  pass  by  their  charactei^  as  whiffs  and 
fkienos  to  tiie  American  cause.  I  shul  pass 
by  the  services,  which  many  of  them  have  ren- 
dered in  their  persons,  by  their  friends,  by 
their  purses,  and  by  their  prayers.  These  are 
effecting  considerations,  which  ought  not,  and 
which  I  am  confident  will  not  fail  to  have  their 
weight  with  every  member  of  this  House.  Let 
us  then  leave  these  topics  altogether,  and  let 
us  confine  ourselves  to  the  duty  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  their  present  situation, 
when  the  care  of  their  affairs  is  committed  to 
OS  who  are  here  assembled. 

Public  credit  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to  a 
State  which  expects  to  support  itself  at  any 
time ;  but  it  is  all  in  all  in  a  time  of  war.  The 
want  of  it  defeats  the  wisest  measures,  and 
renders  every  department  torpid  and  motion- 
less. It  cannot  be  denied  that  by  many  un- 
happy, if  not  unwise  measures,  public  credit 
among  us  has  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb ; 
first,  by  a  monstrous  and  unheard-of  emission 
of  paper  money ;  next  by  an  act  of  bankruptcy, 
reaucing  it  to  sixpence  in  the  pound ;  then  by 
a  table  of  depreciation.  There  remained  but 
one  thing  which  preserved  us  some  degree  of 
respectability,  that  the  promises  made  to  lend- 
ers of  money  before  a  certain  period,  had  been 
kept  for  three  years ;  but  now,  as  the  last  and 
finishing  stroke,  this  also  is  broken  to  pieces 
and  given  to  the  winds. 

Let  not  gentiemen  cry  out  as  before.  Why 
distinguish  these  people  from  other  public 
creditors  ?  I  do  not  distinguish  them  by  ask- 
ing payment  for  them  alone ;  but  I  distinguish 
them  because  their  circumstances  and  disap- 
pointment give  a  new  and  disgraceful  stroke 
to  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  I  distin- 
guish them,  because  I  hope  that  their  sufferings 
and  complaints  may  induce  us  to  take  some  step 
towards  the  payment  of  aU.  Strange  it  is  to 
the  last  degree,  that  this  comparison  should 
seem  to  set  gentlemen^s  minds  at  ease — ^because 
sreat  injury  has  been  done  to  one  class,  there- 
fore the  same  may  and  ought  to  be  done  to 
another.  In  this  way  it  womd  be  very  easy  to 
rid  ourselves  of  both,  and  to  say.  Why  all  this 
noise  about  loan-office  certificates  f  Have  not  all 
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the  receivers  of  continental  bills  suffered  as 
much  or  more  than  they,  and  had  the  immense 
sum  of  two  hundred  millions  sunk  in  their 
hands  f  If  this  would  be  a  good  answer  in  one 
case,  it  certainly  would  in  the  other.  Now  is  it 
proper  or  safe  in  our  present  situation,  to  re- 
fuse all  kind  of  payment  to  the  public  creditors 
in  this  country,  so  numerous  and  so  variously 
circumstanced  ?    Let  us  examine  it  a  littie. 

We  are  now  endeavoring  to  borrow,  and 
have  the  hope  of  borrowing  money  in  Europe. 
Is  this  the  way  to  succeed  f  Is  it  not  possible, 
is  it  not  highly  probable,  that  our  treatment  of 
our  creditors  here,  will  soon  be  known  there? 
Nay,  are  not  some  of  our  creditors  interested 
in  this  very  measure,  residing  there!  Must 
not  this  repeated  insolvency,  neglect,  and  even 
contempt  of  public  creditors,  prevent  people 
from  lending  us  in  Europe?  I  am  sorry  to  say 
it,  but  in  truth  I  do  believe  that  it  is  their  ig- 
norance of  our  situation  and  past  conduct,  that 
alone  will  make  them  trust  us ;  I  confess,  that 
if  I  were  at  Amsterdam  just  now,  and  had 
plenty  of  money,  I  would  give  what  I  thought 
proper  to  the  United  States,  but  would  lend 
them  none. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  time  truth  and  Jus- 
tice will  so  far  prevail,  that  our  posterity  will 
see  the  necessity  of  doing  their  duty ;  but  at 
present  we  seem  but  little  disposed  to  it. — 
By  making  some  payment  to  the  public  credi- 
tors immediately,  and  prosecuting  the  measures 
already  b^n  for  further  security,  we  should 
obtain  a  dignity  and  weight  abroad,  that  would 
procure  money  wherever  it  could  be  found. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  effect  upon  our 
credit  at  home.  It  has  ever  been  my  opinion, 
that  if  our  security  were  good  and  our  credit 
entire,  so  that  obligations  by  the  public  would 
be  turned  into  money  at  any  time,  at  par  or  at 
littie  less,  we  should  find  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  lenders.  Every  thing  of  this  kind 
proceeds  upon  such  certain  principles  as  never 
to  fail,  in  any  instance,  of  having  their  effect. 
From  the  general  di^>osition  that  prevails  in 
this  new  country,  real  estate  is  less  esteemed, 
and  money  at  interest  more,  that  is  to  say  com- 
paratively speaking,  than  in  the  old.  Now, 
whatever  success  we  may  have  in  Europe,  I 
am  persuaded  we  should  still  need,  or  at  least, 
be  mnch  the  better  of  loans  at  home,  which  are 
in  their  nature  preferable  to  tiiose  abroad,  and, 
therefore^  whatever  Idads  utterly  to  destroy 
our  credit  at  home,  does  an  essential  injury  to 
the  public  cause.  Nay,  though  there  were  not 
any  proper  loans  to  be  expected  or  attempted 
at  home,  some  trusting  to  public  credit  would 
be  necessary  to  make  those  to  whom  we  are 
already  indebted  patient,  or  at  least,  silent  for 
some  time.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  anni- 
hilating public  credit,  or  rather  rendering  it 
contemptible,  has  an  unhappy  infiuenoe  upon 
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every  partiotilar  internal  temporary  operation. 
People  will  not  seek  yonr  service  but  fly  from  it. 
Hence  it  is  well  known  that  sometimes  stores 
and  ammunition,  or  other  necessaries  for  the 
army,  have  stood  still  upon  the  road  till  they 
were  hcdf  lost,  for  want  of  ready  money,  or 
people  who  would  trust  you,  to  carry  them 
forward. 

We  must  now  ^  a  little  farther,  and  say 
that  if  this  proposition  is  enforced,  it  will  be  a 
great  hinderance  to  the  payment  of  taxes  and 
raising  the  supplies  which  must  be  called  for 
from  Uie  States.  I  do  not  insist  upon  what  has 
already  been  mentioned,  that  the  payment  pro- 
posed would  enable  many  to  pay  their  taxes, 
because,  though  that  is  certainly  true  with  re- 
spect to  those  who  shall  receive  it,  and  though 
it  is  admitted  they  are  pretty  numerous,  yet 
in  my  opic^on  it  is  but  a  trifle  to  the  other 
effects  of  it,  both  in  the  positive  and  negative 
way.  It  would  give  dignity  to  the  public 
spirit,  and  animation  to  the  people  in  general. 
It  would  give  the  people  better  thoughts  of 
their  rulers,  and  prevent  murmuring  at  public 
persons  and  public  measures.  I  n^  not  tell 
this  House  how  much  depends,  in  a  free  State, 
upon  having  the  esteem  and  attachment  of  the 
people.  It  is  but  a  very  general  view  that  peo- 
ple at  a  distance  can  take  of  the  management 
of  men  in  public  trust,  but  in  general  it  is  well 
known,  they  are  abundantly  jealous,  and  as 
ready  to  believe  evil  as  good.  I  do  not  speak 
by  guess  but  from  facts,  when  I  tell  you  that 
they  say,  we  are  now  paying  prodigious  taxes, 
but  what  becomes  of  all  the  money  ?  The  army, 
say  they,  get  none  of  it,  being  almost  two  years 
in  arrear.  The  public  creditors  say  they  get 
none  of  it,  not  even  interest  for  their  money. 
This  was  told  me  by  the  county  collector  of 
Somerset  county.  New  Jersey,  who  was  not  a 
contentious  man,  but  wished  to  know  what  he 
ought  to  say  to  the  people.  Now  this  small 
payment,  as  it  would  be  very  general,  would 
be  much  talked  of,  and  I  am  persuaded,  for  its 
general  good  influence,  would  be  worth  all  and 
more  than  all  the  sum  we  shall  bestow.  I  have 
heard  it  said,  in  some  similar  cases,  you  must 
sometimes  throw  a  little  water  into  a  pump  in 
order  to  bring  a  great  deal  out  of  it. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  what  will  be  the 
consequence  of  a  total  refusal?  Tou  have  told 
the  public  creditors  that  you  have  no  money  in 
Europe  to  draw  for.  They  will  very  speedily 
hear  of  this  loan  in  Holland.  They  are  suffi- 
ciently exasperated  already,  this  will  add  to 
their  indignation.  They  really  are  already  sore, 
their  minds  will  be  rankled  more  than  ever. 
They  are  looking  with  an  evil  eye  upon  some 
new  men  coming  into  play,  and  tiiinking  them- 
aelvea  ui\ju8tly  and  ungratefully  used.  I  believe 
they  are  not  so  much  without  principle,  as  to 


turn  their  backs  upon  the  public  cause,  but 
a  spirit  of  fkction  and  general  discontent  upon 
Buon  plausible  ground,  may  do  it  essential  in* 
Jury.  They  may  combine  to  reftise  their  taxea, 
and  if  any  such  unhappy  aasociati<Hi  should  be 
formed,  it  would  spread,  and  many,  from  a 
blind  attachment  to  their  own  interestB,  would 
pretend  to  be  upon  the  same  footing,  though 
they  have  no  oonoem  in  the  matter,  and  if  tfaia 
disposition  should  become  general,  it  would  pot 
an  entire  stop  to  all  our  prooeedinga.  This  &a- 
couraging  prospect  is  not  merely  founded  on 
conjecture.  I  have  been  told  that  there  have 
already  been  meetings  for  entering  into  ooooert 
for  refrising  to  pay  taxes.  Is  it  possible  we 
can,  in  our  circumstances,  more  profitably  em- 
ploy the  sum  mentioned  in  the  motion,  than  in 
giving  satisfaction  to  a  deserving  body  of  men, 
and  in  preventing  evils  of  so  alarming  a  natnnf 
It  is  possible,  sir,  that  some  are  oomfortinff 
themselves  with  their  own  sincerity  and  good 
intentions;  that  they  ultimately  resolve  to  paj 
all  honorably ;  that  they  have  t^en,  and  ere 
taking  measures  to  prqiare  for  it  A  sum  of  mo- 
ney is  called  for  on  purpose  to  pay  the  interest 
of  the  public  debts,  and  the  five  per  cent  impost 
is  appropriated  to  the  same  purpose.  But,  sir, 
it  will  take  a  considerable  time  before  the  most 
speedy  of  these  measures  can  bring  money  into 
the  treasury,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  late  step 
of  refusing  to  draw  bills,  has  given  such  a  stroke 
to  loan  office  certificates  that  their  value  is 
fallen  to  a  very  trifle— the  spirits  of  the  pei^ile 
are  broken — a  genUeman  told  me  the  other 
day,  **  I  see  the  loan  office  certificates  are  gone 
as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  the  money."  Tlie  in- 
evitable consequence  will  be,  that  hard  and 
irresistible  necessity,  or  incredulity  or  iU  humor 
will  make  them  part  with  them  for  a  mere 
nothing,  and  then  the  greatest  part  of  them,  by 
far,  will  reaUy  be  in  the  hands  of  specidatora. 
When  this  is  notoriously  the  case,  I  shall  not 
be  at  all  surprised  to  find  that  somebody  will 
propose  a  new  scale  of  depreciation,  and  say  to 
the  holders,  you  shall  have  them  for  what  th^ 
were  worth  and  generally  sold  at,  at  sndx  e 
time.  Past  expenence  justifies  this  expecta- 
tion, and  no  declaration  we  can  make  to  tiie 
contrary  will  be  stronger  than  that  of  Ck>ngress 
in  the  year  1779,  that  they  would  redeem  tiie 
money,  and  that  it  was  a  vile  and  slanderooe. 
assertion  that  they  would  suffer  it  to  sink  in 
people^s  hands.  I  know  particular  persons 
also,  who,  by  believing  this  declaration,  lost 
their  all.  Now,  if  this  shall  be  the  case  agaiOi 
public  faith  will  be  once  more  trodden  under 
foot,  and  the  few  remaining  original  holders  of 
certificates  will  lose  them  enturely,  being  taken 
in  connection  with  those  who  purchased  ttan 
at  an  under  value. 
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SPEECH  ON  THE  FIMANGEa 

Tlie  following  is  *  portioii  of  *  speeoh  deliv-  teUiog  70a  would  paj  no  more  of  joor  debt 

erod  in  Oongreaa,  on  the  rerolutions  reported  ^"\  sixpence  in  the  pound.    This  was  after- 

^^ th. ^perintendent of fb«oe.»  I'^S^irjZ^.^l  "Z  oth^ 

IfB.  Pbbsidsht  :  I  have  little  to  saj  against  *^d  fifty,  for  new  State  paper,  which  itself  was 

the  resolutions,  as  they  stand  reported  by  the  ^"'"^^  ^  *wo  o'  ^^  for  one,  and  yet  bad  as 

superintendent  of  finance.    Perhi^  they  are  ^^^  "'^©'^'a  cases  were,  the  diM;raoe  arising 

onaT^dable  in  the  drcnmstanoes  to  which  we  ^^  ^®™  ^^  ™or®  ^»^  donblea,  by  people^s 

are  itidnced.     Tet  the  step  seems  to  be  so  referring  to  and  repeating  a  public  declaration 

Tory  important,  and  the  conseqnences  of  it  so  of  Congress,  in  which  we  comphiined  of  the  in- 

mnoh  to  be  dreaded,  that  I  must  entreat  the  jnrious  slanders  of  those  that  said  we  would 

patience  of  the  House,  till  I  state  the  danger  in  suffer  the  money  to  sink  in  the  hands  of  the 

a  few  words,  and  examine  whether  any  thing  holders,  and  makinff  the  most  solemn  protesta- 

oan  possibly  be  added  to  it  wiiich  may  in  some  *ions,  that  ultimately  the  money  should  be  re- 

degr«e  prevent  the  evils  which  we  apprehend,  deemed  doUar  for  doUar ;  and  to  my  knowledge, 

or  at  least  exculpate  Congress  and  convince  some  trusting  to  that  very  declaration,  sold  their 

the  public  that  it  is  the  effect  of  absolute  neces-  estates  at  what  they  thought  a  high  price,  and 

g|^^  brought  themselves  to  utter  ruin. 

Sir,  if  we  enter  into  these  resolves  as  they  I  cannot  help  requesting  Congress  to  attend 

stand,  it  will  be  a  deliberate  deviation  from  an  ^  *^®  s***®  of  those  persons  who  held  the 

express  and  absolute  stipulation,  and  therefore  loan-oflSce  certificates  which  drew  interest  on 

it  wHl,  as  it  was  expressed  by  an  honorable  France ;  they  arc  all,  without  exception,  the 

gentleman  the  other  day,  give  the  last  stab  to  ^rmest  and  fastest    friends  to  the  cause  of 

public  credit    It  will  be  in  vain,  in  future,  to  America ;  they  were  in  general  the  most  firm 

ask  the  public  to  believe  any  promise  we  shall  and  active  and  generous  friends.  Many  of  them 

make,  even  when  the  most  clear  and  explicit  advsnced  large  sums  in  hard  money,  to  assist 

groonds  of  confidence  are  produced.    Perhaps  you  in  carrying  on  the  war  in  Canada.    None 

it  will  be  said  that  public  credit  is  already  of  them  at  all  put  away  even  the  loan-office 

gone;  and  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  certificates  on  speculation,  but  either  from  a 

more  in  this,  than  in  neglecting  to  pay  the  in-  generous  intention  of  serving  the  public,  or 

terest  of  the  loan-office  certificates  of  later  date ;  ^^^  ^^  entire  confidence  in  the  public  credit, 

but  though  there  were  no  other  differences  be-  There  is  one  circumstance  which  ought  to  be 

tween  them,  this  being  another  and  fresher  m-  attended  to,  viz :  the  promise  of  interestr— bills 

stance  of  the  same,  will  have  an  additional  evil  on  Europe  were  not  made  till  the  10th  of  Sep- 

inflnence  upon  public  credit    But  in  fact,  there  tember,  1777.    It  was  said  a  day  or  two  ago, 

ia  something  more  in  it  than  in  the  other.  The  ^^**  ^ose  who  sent  in  cash  a  little  before 

solemn  slapuUition  of  Congress,  specifying  the  March  1st,  1778,  had,  by  the  depreciated  state 

manner  in  which  the  interest  was  to  be  pwd,  of  the  money,  received  almost  their  principal; 

curity  and  ^^^  ^^^^  makes  but  a  small  part  of  the  money. 


...»  considered  as  an  additional  security,  »»v.  . 

gave  a  value  to  these  certificates,  which  the  ^or  there  were  but  six  months  for  the  people  to 

other  never  had.    I  beg  that  no  gentleman  may  P^t  in  the  money,  after  the  promise  was  made; 

think  that  I  hold  it  a  Ught  matter  to  withhold  only  the  most  apparent  justice  obliged  Congress 

the  interest  from  the  other  lenders;  they  will  ^  extend  the  privilege  to  those  who  had  put  in 

be  eonvinced,  I  hope,  of  the  contrary,  before  I  ^^®*'  money  before.    Besides  nothmg  can  be 

have  done ;  but  1  have  made  the  comparison  ™ore  unequal  and  ii\jurious  than  reckoning  the 

merely  to  show  what  will  be  the  influence  of  money  by  the  depreciation,  either  before  or  af- 

thia  measure  upon  the  public  mind;  and  there-  *er  the  1st  of  March,  1778,  for  a  great  part  of 

forenponthe  credit  and  estimation  of  Congress,  ^e  money  in  all  the  loan-offices  was  such  as 

Kow  k  is  pUun  that  the  particular  promise  of  ^^  ^>^^  Pa>^  «P  "\  its  nominal  value,  m  con- 

givtog  bills  upon  Europe,  aa  it  had  an  effect,  sequence  of  the  Tender  laws, 
and  was  intended  to  have  it  in  procuring  credit,       This  pomts  you,  sir,  to  another  chiss  of  peo- 

it  most)  when  broken  or  withdrawn,  operate  P^®»  ^*^™  whom  money  was  taken,  viz:  widows 

in  the  most  powerftil  manner  to  our  prejudice.  *°^  orphans,  corporations  and  public  bodies. 

I  win  give  an  example  of  this ;  in  our  melan-  ^ow  many  guardians  were  actually  led,  or  in- 

dioly,  past  experience.     The  old  continental  ^^^  ^^"^  obliged  to  put  their  depreciated  and 

money  was  disgraced,  and  sunk  first  by  the  act  depreciating  money  in  the  funds— I  speak  from 

of  Mardi  18th,  1780,t  (which  the  Duke  de  food  knowledge.    The  trustees  of  the  College  of 

Vergennes  jusUy  called  an  aet  of  bankruptcy,)  New  Jersey,  in  June.  1777,  directed  a  oommit- 

-1 — 1_  tee  of  theirs  to  put  all  the  money  that  should  be 

•  Bm  JoonuU  ofOoDgreM,  178^17801  paid  up  to  them,  in  the  loan-office,  so  that  they 

t  Bm  Jooraait  of  OoagreM,  1780^  voL  %  pagv  449— editton  have  now  nearly  invested  all.    Some  put  in  hi- 

•f  itt>L  fore  March,  1778,  and  a  greaterpart  snbsequent 
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to  that  date.  Now  it  most  be  known  to  every 
body,  that  since  the  payment  of  the  interest 
bills  gave  a  value  to  these  early  loans,  many 
have  continued  their  interest  in  them,  and  rest- 
ed in  a  manner  wholly  on  them  for  support 
Had  they  entertained  the  slightest  sn4>icion 
that  they  would  be  cut  of^  they  could  have  sold 
them  for  something,  and  applied  themselves  to 
other  means  of  subsistence;  but  as  the  case  now 
stands,  you  are  reducing  not  an  inconsiderable 
number  of  your  very  best  friends  to  absolute 
beggary.  During  the  whole  period,  and  through 
the  whole  system  of  continental  money,  your 
fHends  have  suffered  alone — the  disaffected  and 
lukewarm  have  always  evaded  the  burden — 
have  in  many  instances  turned  the  sufferings 
of  the  country  to  their  own  account — have  tri- 
umphed over  the  whigs — and  if  the  whole  shall 
be  crowned  with  this  last  stroke,  it  seems  but 
reasonable  that  they  should  treat  us  with  insult 
and  derision.  And  what  faith  do  you  expect 
the  public  creditors  should  place  in  your  pro- 
mise of  ever  paying  them  at  all?  What  reason, 
after  what  is  past,  have  they  to  dread  that  you 
will  divert  the  fund  which  is  now  mentioned  as 
a  distant  source  of  payment  ?  If  a  future  Con- 
gress should  do  this,  it  would  not  be  one  whit 
worse  than  what  has  been  already  done. 

I  wish,  sir,  this  House  would  weigh  a  little 
the  public  consequences  that  will  immediately 
follow  this  resolution.  The  grie^  disappoint- 
ment, and  sufferings  of  your  best  frienos  have 
been  already  mentioned — then  prepare  your- 
selves to  hear  from  your  enemies  the  most  in- 
sulting abuse.  You  will  be  accused  of  the  most 
oppressive  tyranny,  and  the  grossest  fraud.  If 
it  bo  possible  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  public 
by  making  this  body  ridiculous  or  contemptible, 
they  will  have  the  fairest  opportunity  of  doing 
so  that  ever  was  put  in  their  hands;  but  I  must 
return  to  our  plundered,  long  ruined  friends; 
we  cannot  say  to  what  their  rage  and  disap- 
pointment may  bring  them,  we  know  that  noth- 
mg  on  earth  is  so  deeply  resentful  as  despised 
or  rejected  love — whether  they  may  proceed  to 
any  violent  or  disorderly  measures  it  is  inipos- 
sible  to  know.  We  have  an  old  proverb,  That 
the  eyes  will  break  through  stone  walls,  and  for 
my  own  part  I  should  very  much  dread  the  fu- 
rious and  violent  efforts  of  despair.  Would  to 
God  that  the  independence  of  America  was 
once  established  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  Europe, 
for  we  know  that  in  all  great  and  fierce  political 
contentions,  the  effect  of  power  and  circum- 
stances is  very  great,  and  that  if  the  tide  has 
run  long  with  great  violence  one  way,  if  it  does 
not  fully  reach  its  purpose  and  is  by  any  means 
brought  to  a  stand,  it  u  apt  to  take  a  direction 
and  return  with  the  same,  or  greater  vio- 
lence than  it  advanced.  Must  this  be  risked  at 
a  crisis  when  the  people  begin  to  be  fifttigaed 
with  the  war;  to  feel  the  heavy  expense  of  it 
bj  paying  taxea,  and  when  the  enemy,  oon- 
Tinoed  of  their  folly  in  their  former  leverities, 
are  doing  everr  thing  thev  can  to  ingratiate 
thMDMiTes  with  the  public  at  lai^     But 


though  our  friends  should  not  be  induced  to 
take  violent  and  seditious  measures  all  at  <»oe, 
I  am  almost  certain  it  will  produce  a  particular 
hatred  and  contempt  of  Congress,  tne  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  Union,  and  still  a  greater 
hatred  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the 
body  at  this  time.  One  thing  will  nndonbtedlj 
happen,  that  it  will  greatly  abate  the  respect 
which  is  due  from  the  public  to  this  bodv,  and, 
therefore,  weaken  their  authority  in  all  other 
parts  of  their  proceedings. 

I  beff  leave  to  say,  sir,  that  in  all  probalnlitj 
it  will  lay  the  foundation  for  other  greater  Mid 
more  scandalous  steps  of  the  same  kind.  Ton 
will  say  what  greater  can  there  be?  Look  back 
a  little  to  your  history.  The  first  great  and 
deliberate  breach  of  public  faith  was  the  act  of 
March  eighteenth,  1780,  reducing  the  money 
to  forty  for  one,  which  was  declaring  yon  would 
pay  your  debt  at  sixpence  in  the  pound.  But 
did  it  not  turn?  No  I  by  and  by  it  waa  eet 
in  this  State,  and  others,  at  seventy-fivci  and 
finally  set  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  one,  in  new 
paper  in  State  paper,  which  in  six  months  roae 
to  four  for  one.  Now,  sir,  what  will  be  the 
case  with  these  certificates?  Before  this  pro- 
posal was  known  their  fixed  price  was  aboot 
half  a  crown  for  a  dollar,  of  the  estimated  de- 
preciated value;  when  this  resolution  is  fairly 
fixed,  they  will  immediately  fall  in  valuci  per- 
haps to  a  shilling  the  dollar,  probably  fen. 
Multitudes  of  people  in  despair  and  absoliite 
necessity,  will  sell  them  for  next  to  nothing,  and 
when  the  holders  come  at  last  to  apply  for  their 
money,  I  think  it  highly  probable  you  will  give 
them  a  scale  of  depreciation,  and  tell  tram, 
they  cost  so  little  that  it  would  be  an  i^oiy  to 
the  public  to  pay  the  full  value.  And  in  tmth. 
sir,  supposing  you  finally  to  pay  the  full  value  ox 
the  certificates  to  the  holders,  the  original  and 
most  meritorious  proprietors  will,  in  many, 
perhaps  in  most  cases,  lose  the  whole. 

It  will  be  very  proper  to  consider  what  effect 
this  will  have  upon  foreign  nations;  certainly 
it  will  set  us  in  a  most  contemptible  light.  We 
are  just  be^^nning  to  appear  among  the  powers 
of  the  earth,  and  it  may  be  said  of  national,  aa 
of  private,  characters,  they  soon  be^^  to  form, 
and  when  disadvantageous  ideas  are  formed, 
they  are  not  easily  altered  or  destroyed.  In 
the  very  instance  before  us,  many  of  these  cer- 
tificates are  possessed  by  the  subjects  of  foreign 
princes,  and  indeed  are  in  foreign  parts.  We 
must  not  think  that  other  sovereigns  will  snfier 
their  subjects  to  be  plundered  in  so  wanton  and 
extravagant  a  manner.  You  have  on  yonr  filea 
letters  from  the  Count  de  Yergennea,  on  the 
subject  of  your  former  depreciation,  in  which 
he  tells  you,  that  whatever  liberty  yon  take 
with  your  own  subjects,  you  must  not  think  of 
treating  the  subjects  of  France  in  the  same  way, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  you  may  hear  npon 
this  subject,  what  you  little  expect  when  tlie 
terms  of  peace  are  to  be  settlecL  I  do  not^  Sn 
the  least,  doubt  that  it  may  be  demanded  that 
you  shouJd  pay  to  the  full  of  its  nominal  Talne^ 
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all  the  money,  as  well  as  loan  office  certificates, 
which  shall  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the  sub- 
lects  of  France,  Spain,  or  Holland^  and  it  wonld 
oe  peHectly  just.  I  have  mentioned  France, 
&e..  bnt  it  is  not  onl  j  not  impossible,  but  highly 
probable,  that  bj  accident  or  danger,  or  both, 
many  of  these  loan  office  certificates  may  be  in 
the  hands  of  English  subjects.  Do  you  think 
they  will  not  demand  payment?  Do  you  think 
they  will  make  any  difference  between  their 
being  before  or  after  March  first,  1778?  And  will 
you  present  them  with  a  scale  of  depreciation? 
Kemember  the  a£ffur  of  the  Canada  bills,  in  the 
last  peace  between  England  and  France.  I 
wish  we  could  take  example  from  our  enemies. 
How  many  fine  dissertations  have  we  upon  the 
merit  of  national  truth  and  honor  in  Great 
Bi^ain.  Can  we  think,  without  blushing,  upon 
cor  contrary  conduct  in  the  matter  of  &iance? 
By  their  punctuality  in  fulfilling  their  engage- 
ments as  to  interest,  they  have  been  able  to 
■opport  a  load  of  debt,  altogether  enormous. 
Be  pleased  to  observe,  sir,  that  they  are  not 
whcMly  without  experience  of  depreciation: 
navy  debentures  ana  siulors*  tickets  have  been 
fluently  sold  at  an  half,  and  sometimes  even 
at  a  third  of  their  value ;  by  that  means  they 
seem  to  be  held  by  that  class  of  men  called,  by 
us,  speculators.  Did  that  government  ever 
think  of  presenting  the  holders  of  them,  when 
they  came  to  be  paid,  with  a  scale  of  deprecia- 
tion? The  very  idea  of  it  would  knock  the 
whole  qrstem  of  public  credit  to  pieces. 

But  the  importance  of  this  matter  will  be  felt 
bdbre  the  end  of  the  war.  We  are  at  this  time 
earnestly  soliciting  foreign  loans.  With  what 
face  can  we  expect  to  have  credit  in  foreign 
parts,  and  in  future  loans,  after  we  have  so  no- 
toriously broken  every  engagement  which  we 
have  hitherto  made  ?  A  disposition  to  pay,  and 
TMble,  probable  means  of  payment,  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  credit ;  and  where  that  is 
ODoe  established,  it  is  not  difficult  to  borrow. 


If  it  may  be  a  means  of  turning  the  attenti<Mi 
of  Congress  to  this  subject,  I  beg  of  them  to 
observe,  that  if  they  could  but  lay  down  a 
foundation  of  credit^  they  would  get  money 
enough  to  borrow  in  this  country,  where  we 
are.  There  is  property  enough  here ;  and,  com- 
paratively speaking,  there  is  a  greater  numUnr 
of  persons  here  who  would  prefer  money  at 
intOTCst,  to  purchasing  and  holding  real  estates. 
The  ideas  of  all  old  country  people  are  high  in 
favor  of  real  estate.  Though  the  interest  of 
money,  even  upon  the  very  best  security  there, 
is  from  four  to  four  and  a  hal^  four  and  three 
quarters  and  five  per  centum ;  yet  when  any  real 
estate  is  to  be  sold,  there  will  be  ten  purchasers 
where  one  only  can  obtain  it,  and  it  will  cost 
so  much  as  not  to  bring  more  than  two,  two 
and  a  half^  and  at  most  Siree  per  centum. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  in  this  country,  and  in- 
deed it  ought  to  be  otherwise.  To  purchase  an 
estate  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country, 
except  what  a  man  possesses  himself^  will  not 
be  near  so  profitable  as  the  interest  of  money; 
and  in  many  cases,  where  it  is  rented  out,  it  is 
so  wasted  and  worn  by  the  tenant,  that  it 
would  be  a  greater  pront  at  the  end  of  seven 
years,  that  the  land  nad  been  left  to  itself^  to 
bear  woods  and  bushes  that  should  rot  upon 
the  ground,  without  any  rent  at  all.  Any  body 
also,  may^see,  that  it  is  almost  universal  in  this 
country,  when  a  man  dies  leaving  infant  chil- 
dren, tiiat  the  executors  sell  all  his  property  to 
turn  it  into  money  and  put  it  in  securities  for 
easy  and  equal  division. 

All  these  things,  Mr.  President,  proceed  upon 
certain  and  indubitable  principles,  which  never 
ffidl  of  their  effect  Therefore  you  have  only 
to  make  your  payments  as  soon,  as  regular, 
and  as  profitable  as  other  borrowers,  and  yon 
will  get  all  the  money  you  want;  and  by  a 
small  advantage  over  others,  it  will  be  pom^ed 
in  upon  you,  so  that  you  shall  not  need  to  go 
to  the  lenden,  for  they  will  come  to  you. 


DAVID  RAMSAY. 

This  distingoished  patriot^  ph  jflioian,  and  historical  writer,  was  bom  in  Lancaster  coimty, 
Pennsjlyania,  on  the  second  daj  of  April,  1749.  His  father,  James  Ramsaj,  a  natiye  of  Ireland^ 
who  emigrated  to  America  when  quite  a  yonth,  was  a  fJBumer  of  enterprise  and  req>ectabflitj. 
Fnllj  aware  of  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  he  placed  his  sons  under  the  toitioiL  of 
English  and  classical  preceptors,  and  in  due  course  entered  them  at  the  OoUege  of  Kew  Jersej, 
from  which  institution  thej  graduated  with  honor  and  literary  distinction.  WilHam,  the  eldest^ 
became  a  respectable  divine;  Nathaniel  studied  law,  and  David,  the  youngest  and  the  subjeet  of 
this  sketch,  directed  his  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  life,  he  manifested  an  ardent  attachment  to  books^  and  his  rapid 
progress  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  excited  the  remark  and  admiration  of  his  fkmily  and 
friends.  At  six  years  of  age  he  read  the  Scriptures  with  facility,  and  was  peculiariy  deKi^ited 
with  the  historical  portions  of  them.  Before  he  had  attained  his  twelfth  year,  he  was  very  pro- 
ficient in  the  primary  classics,  and  fully  qualified  for  admission  to  college.  But^  owing  to  hia 
extreme  youth,  his  entrance  was  delayed  about  a  year,  during  which  time  he  occupied  the  por- 
tion of  assistant  tutor  in  an  Academy  at  Carlisle,  where  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit 
Entering  the  sophomore  class  of  the  College  at  Princeton,  and  perfecting  his  course  with  dili- 
gence and  honor,  he  graduated  in  1765,  being  then  a  youth  of  but  sixteen  years.  From  college 
be  went  to  Maryland,  and  engaged  as  a  private  tutor ;  during  the  hours  unappropriated  to  the 
instruction  of  his  pupils,  devoting  himself  to  general  reading  and  enriching  his  mdnd  with  the 
Yitores  of  useful  knowledge. 

Resolving  on  the  study  of  medicine,  he  pursued  his  object  with  great  perseverance.  He 
commenced  his  professional  studies  under  the  care  of  the  eminent  Doctor  Bond,  in  Philadelphia, 
and  there  attended  the  lectures  of  the  College  of  Pennsylvania.  Here  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  Doctor  Rush,  who  was  at  that  time  the  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  institution,  and  soon 
became  his  cherished  friend  and  companion.  Early  in  1772,  Mr.  Ramsay  graduated  Bachelor 
of  Physic,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  the  Head  qf  ik$ 
Bohemia,  in  Maryland,  where  he  remained  about  one  year ;  after  which  he  removed  to  Charlea- 
ton,  South  Carolina.  In  a  letter  written  about  this  time.  Doctor  Rush  thus  speaks  of  his  young 
friend : — "  Dr.  Ramsay  studied  physic  regularly  with  Dr.  Bond,  attended  the  hospital,  and  public 
lectures  of  medicine,  and  afterwards  graduated  Bachelor  of  Physic,  with  great  eclat;  it  is  say- 
ing but  little  of  him  to  tell  you,  that  he  is  far  superior  to  any  person  we  ever  graduated  at  our 
college ;  his  abilities  are  not  only  good,  but  great ;  his  talents  and  knowledge  universal ;  I  never 
saw  so  much  strength  of  memory  and  ima^ation  united  to  so  fine  a  Judgment  His  mannera 
are  polished  and  agreeable — ^his  conversation  lively,  and  his  behavior,  to  all  men,  always  without 
ofifence.  Joined  to  all  these,  he  is  sound  in  his  principles,  strict,  nay  more,  severe  in  his  morals, 
and  attached,  not  by  education  only,  but  by  principle,  to  the  dissenting  interest  He  will  be  an 
acquisition  to  your  society.  He  writes — ^talks — and  what  is  more,  lives  well.  I  can  promise 
more  for  him,  in  every  thing,  than  I  could  for  myself.'* — ^Thus  was  Doctor  Ramsay  introduced 
to  the  people  of  Charleston. 
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Boon  after  his  settlement  in  his  new  home,  he  aoqnired  *  great  reputation  in  his  profession, 
and  roAe  to  eminence  and  respect  On  the  fonrth  of  Jnlj,  1778,  he  was  i^pointed  to  deliyer  an 
anniversary  oration  before  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  and  in  defence  of  the  policj  of  the  colo- 
nists thronghont  the  war,  he  wrote,  spoke,  and  acted  boldly  and  ccmstantly.  Many  of  the  able 
and  hnmorons  ftigitive  pieces  that  appeared  in  the  public  Journals  during  the  war,  were  written 
by  hiuL  For  a  short  period  he  was  attached  to  the  American  army  as  a  surgeon,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  siege  of  Savannah,  in  1779.  After  the  Declaration  of  Independence  he  became  an 
active  and  leading  methber  of  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  and  continued  in  that  assembly 
until  the  dose  of  the  war.  During  this  time  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British,  and  senC^ 
with  many  other  citizens  of  Charleston,  to  St  Augustine,  where  he  remained  in  exile  for  the 
space  of  eleven  monthsi  On  his  return  to  Charleston  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  Legislature,' 
which  had  adjourned  its  sessions  to  Jacksonburgh.  Here  he  opposed  the  acts  confiscating  the 
estates  of  those  who  had  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Great  Britdn.  '^Thouigh  convinced  that  the 
conduct  of  some  of  those  who  came  under  the  operation  of  those  acts,  merited  the  severest  pun- 
ishment, he  tenderly  commiserated  many  who  he  was  persuaded  acted  from  the  dictates  of 
thdr  consciences.  The  latter  he  would  have  exempted  from  the  penalties  of  confiscation."  In 
February,  1782,  Doctor  Bamsay  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress,  in  which  body  he 
exerted  a  great  iMuence,  especially  in  procuring  relief  for  the  Southern  States,  at  that  time 
sufBsring  severely  frt)m  the  incursions  and  unopposed  ravages  of  the  British  army.  On  the 
declaration  of  peace  he  returned  to  his  home,  and  again  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine ; 
but  he  did  not  long  remain  out  of  public  life.  In  1785,  he  was  again  sent  to  Congress,  and, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  John  Hancock,  the  president  of  that  body,  was  chosen  president  j>r» 
tempore,  and  continued  for  a  whole  year  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  station  with  ability, 
industry,  and  impartiality.  The  next  year  he  returned  to  Charleston  and  resumed  the  duties 
of  his  profession,  in  which  he  continued  with  increasing  reputation  until  his  death. 

In  the  character  of  an  author,  Doctor  Bamsay  was  most  generally  known  and  distinguished. 
His  tastes,  learning,  and  eminent  industry  peculiarly  adapted  him  for  the  study  of  history,  and 
the  part  he  bore  in  the  trials  of  the  Bevolntion  enabled  him  to  record  from  observation  the  merit* 
of  that  struggle.  In  1785  his  History  qf  the  Retolution  in  South  Carolina  appeared,  "after 
having  been  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  General  Greene,  who  gave  his  assent  to  all  the  state- 
ments made  therSin."  This  work  soon  became  very  popular  in  the  United  States,  it  was 
subsequently  translated  into  French,  and  excited  great  admiration  and  interest  in  Europe. 
The  same  year  he  conunenced  a  History  of  the  Bevolution.  His  position  in  the  Congress 
enabled  him  with  great  facility  to  collect  the  important  materials  for  this  work.  From  Doctor 
Franklin  and  Doctor  Witherspoon  he  received  great  assistance;  and  also  much  important 
information  from  General  Washington,  whohe  visited  at  Mount  Vernon  for  the  purpose  of 
consultation.  This  work  appeared  in  1790,  and  met  with  the  universal  approbation  of  the 
literary  world.  In  1801  he  published  his  Life  qf  Woihington,  and  in  1808,  his  History  qf 
South  Carolina  appeared.*  On  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1811,  he  pubHshed  an  interesting 
memorial  of  her  life,  containing  some  of  her  own  literary  productions.  In  addition  to  these 
works,  he  published  several  interesting  medical  treatises,  and  fugitive  pieces,  all  of  which 
evince  his  characteristic  energy  and  devotion  to  the  wel&re  of  his  fellow  men.t 

The  most  important  and  ablest  work  of  Dr.  Bamsay  was  not  published  until  aft»r  his 
death.  This  was  a  series  of  historical  volumes,  entitied,  Uhivonal  History  Americanized;  or^ 
a  Historical  View  qf  the  Worlds  from  tha  EarUest  Beoords  to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  with  a 

^  TUs  it  u  eztonsloB  of  u  latarMtfng  work  mttOitA^ASkitckqftlUSoiltCUmaU,  Wsaiker  amd  JHstaunff  JSomA 
OiroliM^  priiUabtd  bj  Dr.  BaiDMf  in  17ML 

t  Thete  work!  wen—An  OraUon  on  ths  OesHon  ^  LomMama  to  ihs  UiUUd  SkOes,  1804;  A  R&oUw  qf  Uu  hnprovO' 
•MMli^  Progr^ts^  and  Stats  qfMedSeino  4n  ths  JBIffkltm^  OenSmty,  dellTored  on  tlio  Arat  d*y  of  the  niaeUoatli  oentnrf ; 
AJMUealJUffUtorf»rl9»;  A  IHrntriaUon  ontko  Mtans  ^  Prsmrving  BsaUk  in  OkarUdon;  A  Mograpkicai 
Okart^onanswpkm^tofiBeiliiatstlUsludfqfBittorf;  J^Uogimm  on  Doctor  Btttk^  id  Tko  BUSorp  qf  tks  JmUpm^ 
dmt  or  OongrogaStonal  Ckurek  in  Oharluton^  JSoulk  OaroUnOtfrom  U$  origin  tiU  tiU  poor  1814.  Tko  last  work  wtt 
pabltalMd  in  181&  It  oontoiaf  the  eetobnOed  fpoeeh  of  the  Bot.  WilUftm  TonneBti  on  the  JHmmMng  Pstitton^  in  ths 
Oammom  Howo  of  AiMmblj,  Cnnriteton,  Soiitk  OwoUnn,  Jumuj  11, 1777 
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Particular  Refermce  to  the  State  of  Society^  LUerahire^  BeUgum^  and  Form  qf  Chwrmment  im 
the  United  Statee  of  America.  This  work,  which  employed  the  mind  of  its  anUior  *'for  upwad 
of  forty  years,*'  was  midertaken  with  a  yiew  of  redaoing  all  valuable  liistorical  &cts  within  a 
small  compass,  to  form  a  digest  for  the  use  of  those  whose  leisure  would  not  admit  of  mere 
extensive  reading,  and  to  restore  to  his  beloved  eonntiy  the  importance  to  which  she  was 
entitled. 

Doctor  Ramsay  died  on  the  eighth  of  Kay,  1816.  He  fell  by  the  hands  of  an  awassin.  A 
man  by  the  name  of  William  Linnen,  a  tailor  by  trade,  had  been  long  remarked  for  singolari^ 
of  conduct  Having  been  engaged  in  some  lawsnits,  he  conceived  that  he  had  snffored  ii\jnstioe 
throngh  the  misconduct  of  his  lawyer,  the  judges,  and  the  Jury.  To  obtun  redress  for  these 
suppmed  injuries,  he  petitioned  the  Legislature  repeatedly,  and  actually  walked  the  whole  way 
to  Washington  on  foot,  to  endeavor  to  procure  the  impeachment  of  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
supreme  court  At  last  he  became  desperate,  and  was  heard  to  declare,  ''that  as  the  laws 
afforded  him  no  protection  he  meant  to  protect  himself  Soon  after  this  he  made  an  attempt 
upon  the  life  of  his  attorney,  and  wounded  him  severely.  For  this  offence  he  was  thrown  into 
prison.  On  being  arraigned,  it  was  represented  to  the  court  that  he  was  under  the  influenoe 
of  mental  derangement  Doctor  Bamsay  and  Doctor  Benjamin  Simons  were  appointed  by  the 
court  to  examine  and  report  on  his  case.  They  concurred  in  opinion  that  Linnen  was  deranged, 
and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  let  him  go  at  large.  He  was,  therefore,  remanded  to  pxisoo, 
where  he  was  confined  until  exhibiting  symptoms  of  returning  sanity,  he  was  discharged.  He 
behaved  himself  peaceably  for  some  time,  but  was  heard  to  dedsHB,  that  he  would  ''kill  the 
doctors  who  had  joined  the  conspiracy  against  him.*'  This  threat  wsi  communicated  to  Doctor 
Bamsay,  but  conscious  of  having  given  no  cause  of  offence,  he  disregarded  it  On  Saturday, 
the  sixth  day  of  May,  Doctor  Bamsay  was  met  in  Broad  street,  Charleston,  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  within  sight  of  his  own  door,  by  the  wretched  maniac,  who  passed  by,  and 
taking  a  large  horseman's  pistol  out  of  a  handkerchief^  in  which  it  was  concealed,  shot  the 
doctor  in  the  back.  The  pistol  was  charged  with  three  bullets ;  one  passed  through  the  coat 
without  doing  any  injury,  one  entered  the  hip  and  passed  out  at  the  groin,  and  the  third  entered 
the  back  near  the  kidneys,  and  lodged  in  the  intestines.  After  being  carried  home,  surrounded 
by  a  throng  of  anxious  citizens,  and  calling  their  attention  to  what  he  was  jtbout  to  utter,  he 
said,  "  I  know  not  if  these  wounds  be  mortal.  I  am  not  afraid  to  die,  but  should  that  be  my 
fate,  I  call  on  all  here  present  to  bear  witness  that  I  consider  the  unfortunate  perpetrator  of 
this  deed  a  lunatic, -and  free  from  guilt"    He  lingered  two  days  and  then  "slept  in  peaoe.^* 
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This  oration  was  delivered  before  a  public 
assembly  of  the  inhabitants  of  Charleston,  in 
South  Carolina,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1778. 
Subsequently  it  was  published,  dedicated  to 
Governor  Christopher  Gadsden,  "who  fearless 
of  danger,  undaunted  by  opposition,  uninflu- 
enced by  the  hope  of  reward,  in  the  worst  of 
times,  has  stood  among  the  foremost,  an  early, 
active,  zealous,  disinterested  champion  in  the 

^  In  the  preiMntion  of  tbk  sketeh  iht  editor  ha*  relied 
•Btlrelj  on  the  eloquent  and  efleetloneto  memorial  of  Doctor 
Bamaay,  \j  Bobert  T.  Hayne,  pnbliihad  in  the  Analectic 
MayulBe  ft>r  September,  1810. 


cause  of  American   Liberty  and    Independ- 
ence." ♦ 

FniiNne  Aim  Fkllow-Citizenb  :  Impreased 
with  the  deepest  sense  of  my  insufficiency,  I 
rise  to  address  you  with  peculiar  diffidence. 
When  I  consider  the  knowledge  and  eloquence 
necessary  to  display  the  glorious  proq>ecta 
which  independence  opens  to  this  continent  I 
am  stung  with  a  degree  of  self-reproaoh  ror 
undertaking  the  important  task.  But  your 
known  attachment  to  the  cause  of  America, 

*  Dr.  Bameay  statea  in  the  dedleatlon,  that  thia  oratkB 
was  originally  drawn  np  at  the  re<ineet  of  Chriatopker  Q«di> 
den.— See  btofrmphloal  note  at  page  Ua 
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enooorages  me  to  hope,  that  you  will  receive 
with  indulgence,  a  well-intended  exertion  to 
promote  her  welfare ;  and  emboldens  me  to  cast 
myself  on  that  candor,  which  looks  with  kind- 
ness on  the  feeblest  efforts  of  an  honest  mind. 

We  are  now  celebrating^  the  anniversary  of 
our  emancipation  from  British  tyranny;  an 
event  that  will  constitute  an  illostrious  era  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  which  promises  an 
extension  of  all  those  blessings  to  our  country,  for 
which  we  would  choose  to  hve,  or  dare  to  die. 

Our  present  form  of  government  is  every 
way  preferable  to  the  royal  ^ne  we  have  lately 
renounced.  It  is  much  more  favorable  to  pu- 
rity of  morals,  and  better  calculated  to  promote 
all  our  important  interests.  Honesty,  plain- 
dealing,  and  simple  manners,  were  never  made 
the  patterns  of  courtly  behavior.  Artificial  man- 
ners always  prevail  in  kingly  governments;  and 
royal  courts  are  reservoirs,  from  whence  insin- 
cerity, hypocrisy,  dissimulation,  pride,  luxury, 
and  extravagance,  deluge  and  overwhelm  the 
body  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  repub- 
lics are  fi&vorable  to  truth,  sincerity,  fhigality, 
industry,  and  simplicity  of  manners.  Equality, 
the  life  and  soul  of  commonwealths,  cuts  off 
BiSl  pretensions  to  preferment,  but  those  which 
arise  from  extraoniinary  merit:  Whereas  in 
royal  governments,  he  that  can  best  please  his 
superiors,  by  the  low  acts  of  fawning  and  adu- 
lation, is  most  likely  to  obtain  favor. 

It  was  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  en- 
courage our  dissipation  and  extravagance,  for 
the  twofold  purpose  of  increasing  the  sale  of 
her  manufactures,  and  of  perpetuating  our  sub- 
ordination. In  vain  we  sought  to  check  the 
growth  of  luxury,  by  sumptuary  laws :  Every 
wholesome  restraint  of  this  kind  was  sure  to 
meet  with  the  royal  negative,  while  the  whole 
force  of  example  was  employed  to  induce  us  to 
copy  the  dissipated  manners  of  the  country 
from  which  we  sprung.  If^  therefore,  we  had 
continued  dependent,  our  frugality,  industry, 
and  simplicity  of  manners,  would  have  been 
lost  in  an  imitation  of  British  extravagance, 
idleness,  and  false  refinements. 

How  much  more  happy  is  our  present  sit- 
uation, when  necessity,  co-operating  with  the 
love  of  our  country,  compels  ns  to  adopt  both 
public  and  private  economy  ?  Many  are  now 
mdustriously  clothing  themselves  and  their 
fEmiilies  in  sober  homespun,  who,  had  we  re- 
mained dependent,  would  have  been  spending 
their  time  in  idleness,  and  strutting  in  the 
costly  robes  of  British  gayety. 

The  arts  and  sciences,  which  languished  un- 
der the  low  prospects  of  subjection,  will  now 
raise  their  drooping  heads,  and  spread  far  and 
wide,  till  they  have  reached  the  remotest  parts 
of  this  untutored  continent  It  is  the  h«>piness 
of  our  present  constitution,  that  all  offices  lie 
open  to  men  of  merit,  of  whatever  rank  or 
condition ;  and  that  even  the  reins  of  state  may 
be  held  by  the  son  of  the  poorest  man,  if  pos- 
•eased  of  abilities  equal  to  the  important  sta- 
tion.   We  are  no  more  to  look  np  lor  tiie  bles- 


sings of  government  to  hungry  courtiers,  or 
the  needy  dependents  of  British  nobility ;  but 
must  educate  our  own  children  for  these  exalt- 
ed purposes.  When  subjects,  we  had  scarce 
any  other  share  in  government,  but  to  obey  the 
arbitrary  mandates  of  a  British  parliament 
But  honor,  with  her  dazzling  pomp,  interest, 
with  her  golden  lure,  and  patriotism,  with  her 
heartfelt  satisfaction,  jointly  call  upon  us  now 
to  qualify  ourselves  and  posterity  for  the  bench, 
the  army,  the  navy,  the  learned  professions, 
and  all  the  departments  of  civil  government 
The  independence  of  our  country  holds  forth 
such  generous  encouragement  to  youth,  as  can- 
not fail  of  making  many  of  them  despise  the 
siren  calls  of  luxury  and  mirth,  and  pursue 
heaven-bom  wisdom  with  unwearied  applica- 
tion. A  few  years  will  now  produce  a  much 
greater  number  of  men  of  learning  and  abili- 
ties, than  we  con] d.  have  expected  for  ages  in 
our  boyish  state  of  minority,  guided  by  the 
leading-strings  of  a  parent  country. 

How  trifling  the  objects  of  deliberation  that 
came  before  our  former  legislative  assemblies, 
compared  with  the  great  and  important  mat- 
ters, on  which  they  must  now  decide  1  They 
might  then,  with  the  leave  of  the  king,  his 
governors  and  councils,  make  laws  about  yok- 
ing hogs,  branding  cattle,  or  making  rice :  but 
they  are  now  ccdled  upon  to  determine  on 
peace  and  war,  treaties  and  negotiations  with 
foreign  states,  and  other  subjects  interesting  to 
the  peace,  liberty,  sovereignty,  and  independ- 
ence, of  a  wide  extended  empire.  No  wonder 
that  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  learn- 
ing ;  for  ignorance  was  better  than  knowledge, 
while  our  abject  and  humiliating  condition  so 
effectually  tended  to  crush. the  exertions  of  the 
human  mind,  and  to  extinguish  a  generous  ar- 
dor for  literary  pre-eminence. 

The  times  in  which  we  live,  and  the  govern- 
ments we  have  lately  adopted,  all  conspire  to 
fan  the  sparks  of  genius  in  every  breaist,  and 
kindle  them  into  &me.  When,  like  children, 
we  were  under  the  guardianship  of  a  foreign 
power,  our  limited  attention  was  naturally  en- 
grossed by  agriculture,  or  directed  to  the  low 
pursuit  of  wealth.  In  this  State,  the  powers  of 
the  soul,  benumbed  with  ease  and  indolence, 
sunk  us  into  sloth  and  effeminacy.  Hardships, 
dangers,  and  proper  opportunities,  give  scope  to 
active  virtues,  and  rouse  the  mind  to  such  vig- 
orous exertions,  as  command  the  admiration 
of  an  applauding  world.  Rome,  when  she  filled 
the  earth  with  the  terror  of  her  arms,  some- 
times called  her  generals  from  the  plough.  In 
like  manner,  the  great  want  of  proper  persons 
to  fill  high  stations,  has  drawn  from  obscurity 
many  illustrious  characters,  which  will  dazzle 
the  world  with  the  splendor  of  their  names. 
The  necessities  of  our  country  require  the  ut- 
most exertions  of  all  our  powers ;  from  which 
vigorous,  united  efforts,  mach  more  improve- 
ment of  the  human  mind  is  to  be  expected, 
than  if  we  had  remained  in  a  torpid  state  of 
dependence. 
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Eloquence  is  the  child  of  a  free  state.  In 
this  form  of  government,  as  pnhlio  measores 
are  determine  hj  a  migority  of  votes,  argn- 
ments  enforced  by  the  arts  of  persoasion,  mnq^ 
evermore  be  crowned  with  saccess.  The  rising 
patriot,  therefore,  who  wishes  the  happiness 
of  his  country,  will  cultivate  the  art  of  public 
speaking.  In  royal  governments,  where  the 
will  of  one  or  a  few  has  the  direction  of  public 
measures,  the  orator  may  harangue,  but  most 
probably  will  reap  prosecution  and  imprison- 
ment, as  the  fruit  of  his  labor:  Whereas,  in 
our  present  happy  system,  the  poorest  school- 
boy may  prosecute  hts  studies  with  increasing 
ardor,  from  the  prospect,  that  in  a  few  years, 
he  may,  by  his  improved  abilities,  direct  the 
determinations  of  public  bodies,  on  subjects  of 
the  most  stupendous  consequence. 

Thus  might  I  go  through  the  whole  circle  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  show  that,  while  we 
remained  British  subjects,  cramped  and  re- 
strained by  the  limited  views  of  dependence, 
each  one  of  them  would  dwindle  and  decay, 
compared  with  the  perfection  and  glory  in 
which  they  will  bloom  and  flourish,  under  the 
enlivening  sunshine  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. 

I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  all,  whether 
they  ao  not  feci  an  elevation  of  soul,  growing 
out  of  the  emancipation  of  their  country,  while 
they  recollect  that  they  are  no  longer  subject 
to  lawless  will,  but  possess  the  powers  of  self- 
government,  and  are  called  upon  to  bear  an 
active  part  in  supporting  and  perpetuating  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  or- 
ganizing them  in  such  a  manner,  as  will  pro- 
duce the  greatest  portion  of  political  happiness 
to  the  present  and  future  generations.  In  this 
elevation  of  soul,  consists  true  genius,  which  is 
cramped  by  kingly  government,  and  can  only 
flourish  in  free  states. 

The  attention  of  thousands  is  now  called 
forth  from  their  ordinary  employments,  to  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  sovereignty  and  hap- 
piness of  a  great  continent.  As  no  one  can  tell 
to  what  extent  the  human  mind  may  be  culti- 
vated, so  no  one  can  foresee  what  great  events 
may  be  brought  into  existence,  by  the  exertions 
of  so  many  minds  expanded  by  close  attention 
to  subjects  of  such  vast  importance. 

The  royal  society  was  founded  immediately 
after  the  termination  of  the  civil  wars  in  Eng- 
land. In  like  manner,  may  we  not  hope,  as 
soon  as  this  contest  is  ended,  that  the  exalted 
spirits  of  our  politicians  and  warriors  will  en- 
gage in  the  enlargement  of  public  happiness, 
by  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  and  promoting 
useful  knowledge,  with  an  ardor  equal  to  that 
which  first  roused  them  to  bleed  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  their  country?  Their  genius, 
ahupencd  by  their  present  glorious  exertions, 
wUl  naturally  seek  for  a  continuance  of  suitable 
employment.  Having,  with  well  tried  swords 
ana  prudent  counsels,  secured  liberty  and  in- 
AipendMKoe  fbr  themselves  and  posterity,  their 
■ools  wiU  Btoop  to  nothing  less  than  oon- 
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oerting  wise  schemes  of  civil  polity  and  hap- 
piness—instructing the  workL  m  usefhl  arts— 
and  extending  the  empire  of  science.  I  foresee 
societies  jformed  of  our  heroes  and  statesmen, 
released  from  their  present  cares ;  some  of  which* 
will  teach  mankind  to  plough,  sow,  plant,  build, 
and  improve  the  rough  face  of  nature ;  while 
others  critically  examine  the  various  produc- 
tions of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms,  and  teach  their  countrymen  to  **lodk 
through  nature  up  to  nature*8  God."  XJtUe 
has  been  hitherto  done  towards  comfdeting  the 
natural  history  of  America,  or  for  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  and  the  peaceful  arts  of 
civil  life;  but  who  will  be  surprised  at  this, 
who  considers  that  during  the  long  past  ni^t 
of  160  years,  our  minds  were  depressed,  and 
our  activity  benumbed  by  the  low  prospects  of 
subjection  ?  Future  diligence  will  convince  the 
candid  world,  that  past  inattention  was  the 
efiect  of  our  dependent  form  of  government. 

Every  circumstance  concurs  to  make  it  pro- 
bable, Uiat  the  arts  and  sciences  will  be  culti- 
vated, extended,  and  improved,  in  independent 
America.  They  require  a  fresh  soil,  and  always 
flourish  most  in  new  countries.  A  large  vol- 
ume of  the  book  of  nature,  yet  unread,  is  open 
before  us,  and  invites  our  attentive  perusaL 
Many  useful  plants,  unknown  to  the  most  in- 
dustrious botanist,  waste  their  virtues  in  our 
desert  air.  Various  parts  of  our  country,  hith- 
erto untrod  by  the  foot  of  any  chemist,  abound 
with  different  minerals.  We  stand  on  the 
shoulders  of  our  predecessors,  with  respect  to 
the  arts  that  depend  on  experiment  and  obser- 
vation. The  face  of  our  country,  intersected 
by  rivers,  or  covered  by  woods  and  swamps, 
gives  ample  scope  for  the  improvement  of  me- 
chanics, mathematics,  and  natural  i)hi]osophy. 
Our  free  governments  are  the  proper  nurseries 
of  rhetoric,  criticism,  and  the  arts,  which  are 
founded  on  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 
In  monarchies,  an  extreme  degree  of  politeness 
disguises  the  simplicity  of  nature,  and  ^^sets 
the  looks  at  variance  with  the  thoughts;"  in 
republics,  mankind  appear  as  they  really  are, 
without  any  false  coloring.  In  these  govern- 
ments, therefore,  attentive  observers  have  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  all  the  avenues  to  the 
heart,  and  of  thoroughly  understanding  human 
nature.  The  great  inferiority  of  the  modems 
to  the  ancients  in  fine  writing,  is  to  be  referred 
to  this  veil  cast  over  mankind  by  the  artificial 
refinements  of  modem  monarchies.  From  the 
operation  of  similar  causes,  it  is  hoped,  that  the 
f^  governments  of  America  will  produce  poets, 
orators,  critics  and  historians,  equal  to  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  ancient  commonwealths  of 
Greece  and  Italy. 

Large  empires  are  less  favorable  to  trae  phi- 
losophy, than  small,  independent  states.  The 
authority  of  a  great  author  is  apt,  in  the  former 
case,  to  extinguish  a  free  inquiry,  and  to  ffive 
currency  to  falsehood  unexamined.  The  doc- 
trines of  Confucius  were  believed  all  over  Chi- 
na, and  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  in  France: 
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bat  neighboring  lutioDS,  examining  tbem  with- 
ont  partiality  or  prepoeseagion,  exploded  them 
boUk  For  the  same  reason,  onrMponte  States, 
J«alo«is  of  the  Uterarf  reputation  of  eaob  other, 
and  nninflnenoed  bj  any  partial  bias,  will  criti- 
'oilly  pry  into  the  merit  of  every  new  opinion 
and  system,  and  nongbt  bnt  truth  will  stand 
tiw  test,  and  finally  prevail. 

In  monarchies,  &vor  is  the  soorce  of  prefer- 
ment; bnt,  la  onr  new  forms  of  government, 
no  we  can  command  the  sofirages  of  the  peo- 
ple, allien  bj  bis  saperior  merit  and  opacity. 

The  weight  of  each  State,  in  the  continental 
Boole^  will  ever  be  proportioned  to  the  abilities 
of  its  representatives  m  Congress.  Hence,  on 
emulation  will  take  place,  each  contending  with 
tbe  other,  whkh  shall  prodnce  the  most  acoom- 
plisbed  sbttesmeo.  From  the  Joint  inflnence  of 
•11  these  oombined  oanses,  it  may  strongly  be 
presnmed,  that  literatore  vml  floarigb  in  Amer- 
ica, and  that  onr  independence  will  be  an  illas- 
trioiu  epoch,  remarkable  for  tbe  spreading  and 
improvement  of  »cienc«. 

A  leal  for  promoting  learning,  unknown  in 
the  days  of  our  anbjection,  has  already  begnn 
to  overspread  these  United  States.     In  tbe  Ust 

incorporated  for  the  laudable  porpose  of  erect- 
ing aeminories  of  edncation.  Nor  is  the  noble 
r't  confined  to  ns  alone;  even  now,  amidst 
tnmnlU  of  war,  literaiy  ini^titutions  are 
formind  all  over  the  continent,  which  mnst  light 
np  snch  a  blaze  of  knowledge  as  cannot  fail  to 
bom,  and  catch,  and  spread,  nntil  it  has  finally 
iUominated,  with  tbe  rays  of  science,  the  most 
distant  retreats  of  ignorance  and  barbarity. 

OOr  change  of  government  smiles  upon  onr 
commerce  with  an  aspect  peculiarly  benign  and 
fiivorable-  In  a  few  years  we  may  expect  to 
see  the  colors  of  France,  Spain,  Iloltand,  Prus- 
sia, Portogal,  and  those  of  every  other  maritime 
power,  waving  on  oar  coasts,  whilst  Americans 
nnfori  the  thirteen  stripes  in  tbe  remotest  har- 
bn«  of  tbe  world.  Our  diflbrent  climates  and 
nib  prodnce  a  great  variety  of  nsefnl  commod- 
ittea.  The  sea  washes  onr  coast  along  an  ei- 
tensivo  tract  of  two  tbonsaod  miles,  and  no 
MOnliT  abonnds  in  a  greater  plenty  of  the 
mat«irislB  tor  ship-bnitding,  or  has  a  better  pros- 
peet  of  aieapeotable  navy.  Onr  stately  oaks, 
the  great«r  [wrt  of  which  wonld  probablj  have 
.withered  in  their  native  spots,  had  we  remained 
•nt^eeta,  will  now  be  converted  into  ships  of 
war,  to  ride  triampbant  on  the  ocean,  and  to 
cany  American  thnnder  aronnd  the  world. 
Whole  (breats  will  be  transformed  into  vessdls 
of  oommerce,  enriching  tbia  independent  con- 
tinent with  tbe  prodooe  of  every  dime  and 
every  soil.  Tbe  wealth  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  will  flow  in  npon  America;  onr  trade 
will  no  longer  be  confined  by  tbe  selfish  regn- 
lations  of  aa  avaricioos  step-dame,  hat  follow 
wherever  interest  leads  the  way.  Our  great 
object,  ae  a  trading  people,  should  be  to  pro- 
oore  tiie  best  prices  for  onr  commodities^  and 
ibreigii  artidea  at  the  most  reasonable  rates. 


Bnt  all  this  was  craelly  reversed  by  acts  of  the 
British  Parliament,  regulating  onr  trade  in  • 
sabeervienoy  to  th«ir  own  emolnment,  our  in- 
terest being  entirely  out  of  the  question.  It 
requires  bnt  a  moment's  recollection  to  oon- 
vinc«  na,  that  as  we  now  have  a  free  trade  with 
oil  the  world,  we  shall  obt^n  a  more  generous 
price  for  our  produce,  and  foreign  goods  on 
easier  terms  than  we  ever  conld  while  we  were 
subject  to  a  British  monopoly.*  Tbe  boasted 
act  of  navigation  was  not  mtended  for  onr  ad- 
vantage, nor  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
empire,  bnt  was  a  glaring  monnment  of  the  all- 
grasping  nature  of  unlimited  power.  To  enu- 
merate all  tbe  ungenerous  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  British  government  on  Atnerican  com- 
merce, would  be  an  outrsKe  on  patience.  Time 
only  will  onfold  the  whole  of  this  mysteiy  of 
iniquity.  A  few  yean'  experience  will  show 
such  an  amazing  diSerence  between  tbe  fettered 
trade  of  the  British  colonies,  and  the  extensive 

■  That  BriUab  msrcbiintg  gxrt  n>  ■  low  prig*  Ibr  onr  con- 
modltlBB,  ■p|>fl*n  tnoL  UiU  tibglA  ooiuldflnllDB— tli«f  nuda 
moncj  bj  flTportLns  tbcifl  Tnm  Engluid.  If  thej  fbosd  It 
prafluMt  to  export  tobHeo,  riea,  iDdlgo,  Ac.,  frDin  Brllala, 

eoloalMi  l«  for  tboM  utialaa  tbu  tber  wogid  biTa  broi^t 
In  Enrspenn  nurkati.    In  tbli  muner,  much  of  oarpitoiIaM 

uce,  ud  UDUDlHloiu,  oier  ud  iboT*  th*  iddlUoDil  u- 
p«nH  of  Dslaidln;  ud  reloading  Id  Great  Brltalo.  Tha 
IndiutHaiia  American  plantar  rveelved  do  more  fbr  bll  prcH 
'  dniH  thu  tha  plttuoa  the  Brttlih  merchaot,  allir  naeivlBg 
hla  DVD  profit,  vu  pleaud  to  allDW  o>  (lia  iila  tlunc^ 
I  braugbl  to  market  charged  with  tbU  nDneeeHary  expana& 
I  The  dlitanca  tram  Atnarica  to  thug  placet  at  £nrope  wbldl 
'  eoniamed  ear  itaplea,  li  ganerallj  leia  thu  to  tha  Britteb 
.  From  all  which  prcmlBea,  It  appean  nodeDlablj  arl- 
tbat  AmcTlcEB  Htmmadlllet,  carried  dlrectlf  to  tb* 
trie!  where  tbej  are  eoDnmed,  will  piodDei 


B  thef  UllT*d 
illoni  war  oTOreat  Britain. 
Dlog  bolda  good  with  reapect  to  Toanjr  artt- 
el«  Imported  from  Snglaad,  which  were  not  or  Iti  ova 
growth  or  maDuftetnn ;  fbr  tba;  would  eoma  mnch  ebeapw 
thnn  the  coontilca  #hsTe  tbaf  ware  madB.  than  thtj  atar 
conld,  while  wfl  were  obUged  to  receive  (bem  throogh  tba 
^hanta,  loaded  with  donhle  ftel^t,  ta- 


re bj  the  I 


hand!  <^  BrIUab  m 


«t  bad  nut  •UcDced  (be  Tolee  oTJnaaoe.  Great  Britain,  whUa 
abe  obliged  di  to  bnj  at  her  maiket,  wodM  baie  oonsldarvd 
beriairaa  bound  to  anppljotir  wanlaaa  cheap  aa  thej  aoold 
b*  (nppUad  alaewhtn.  Bnt  laatead  of  tbIa.  aba  not  anly 
fixed  exoiUtaot  prteaa  on  aftMM  o(  ber  own  pndDBtka 
but  rafbaod  oa  the  liberty  of  hnjlng  from  fOrclgnera  thoaa 
article)  which  ber  awn  marhela  did  not  afford,  and  had  alM 
begnn  tba  Ihtal  poUej  ot  auper-addlng  additional  dntlaa. 
What  a  Rene  of  oppreaalon  doca  thia  open  to  nat  A  great 
part  of  the  price  tbr  which  onr  catDmodltlea  told  In  Earopa 
waa  lodged  In  Britlah  eoffCra;  and  we  were  obliged  to  iitj 
nuuislhctarH  of  her  prodaettOD,  at  prtcea  of  her  own  flxlns, 
and  were  reibmlnad  from  bojlng  even  thoae  artklea  whidk 
the  coald  not  niM,  where  tbej'  cvold  be  got  cheapett  Ba- 
fddea,  BA  we  dnrat  not  bnj  from  anj  othera,  thtj  bad  It  [a 
fix  an;  adTann  on  the  flnt  ecat  that  th^ 
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commerce  of  the  free,  independeot  States  of 
America,  as  will  cause  us  to  stand  amazed  that 
we  so  long  and  so  patiently  submitted  to  so 
many  and  such  cruel  restrictions.  In  one  word, 
so  long  as  we  remained  dependent,  the  com- 
merce of  this  great  continent  would  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  a  selfish  European 
island. 

Carolina  had  particular  reason  to  wish  for 
the  free  trade  of  independence.*  The  whole 
island  of  Great  Britain  did  not  annually  con- 
sume more  than  five  thousand  barrels  of  her 
staple  commodity,  rice,  and  yet  it  was  an  enu- 
merated article.  The  charge  on  unloading, 
reloading,  and  shifting  every  cask,  owins  to 
this  enumeration,  was  inmiense,  though  it 
served  no  other  purpose,  but  to  procure  Jobs 
ibr  British  coopers  and  wharfingers.  So  little 
regard  was  had  to  our  interest,  while  depend- 
ent, that  this  enumeration  was  obtained  by  the 
instigation  of  a  Captain  Cole.  Several  vessels 
coming  from  England  before  him,  and  purchas- 
ing ric«  for  Portugal,'  prevented  the  aforesmd 
captain  of  a  loading;  he  returned,  and  in  re- 
sentment said,  carrying  rice  to  Portugal  was  a 
prejudice  to  the  trade  of  England,  and  on  this 
single  instance,  so  ill-founded  and  supported, 
rice  became  an  enumerated  article.t  How  could 
our  trade  flourish,  or  our  produce  bring  its  full 
value,  while  restricted  by  a  legislature  so  re- 
gardless of  our  interest,  that  a  petty  captain,  to 
secure  himself  a  cargo,  could  prevent  our  staple 
from  being  sent  directly  to  a  foreign  market? 

Union  with  Great  Britain  confined  us  to  the 
consumption  of  her  manufactures,  and  re- 
strained us  from  supplying  our  wants  by  the 
improvement  of  those  articles  which  the  bounty 
of  Heaven  had  bestowed  on  our  country.  So 
numerous  were  the  inhabitants  of  some  prov- 
inces, that  they  could  not  all  find  employment 
in  cultivating  the  earth,  and  yet  a  single  hat, 
manufactured  in  one  colony,  and  exported  for 
sale  to  another,  forfeited  both  vessel  and  cargo. 
The  same  penalties  were  inflicted  for  transport- 
ing wool  from  one  to  another.  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment have  been  made  to  prohibit  the  erection 
of  slitting  mills  in  America.  Thus  did  British 
tyranny  exert  her  power  to  make  us  a  needy 
and  dependent  people,  obliged  to  go  to  her 
market,  and  to  buy  at  her  prices,  and  all  this 
at  a  time  when,  by  her  exclusive  trade,  she 
fixed  her  own  prices  on  our  commodities. 

How  widely  ditferent  is  our  present  situation? 
The  glorious  fourth  of  July,  MBCCLXXVI,  re- 

*  Tbo  tobacco  colonies  were  also  great  losers  hj  the  Brit- 
ish monopoly  c^  trade.  The  duties  on  their  stiq>le,  amounted 
to  more  than  half  the  first  cost  Tobaoco,  exported  fh>m 
Britain,  sold  in  European  nuurkets  for  more  than  double  the 
fum  the  American  pUnter  rcoelved  for  it  If  it  should  be- 
oome  a  custom  in  the  United  States  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  independence  with  an  annual  oratlod,  it  Is  hoped 
that  some  dtlsen  of  Virginia  or  Maryland,  will  place  the 
restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  this  valui^e  com- 
',  in  a  proper  light— ^«Mor  qfths  OraUon, 
OB  T^ade,  page  SL 


pealed  all  theee  cruel  refltriotioDa,  and  holds 
forth  generous  prices,  and  publio  premiumt,  for 
our  encouragement  in  the  erectioa  of  all  kind* 
of  manufactures. 

We  are  the  first  people  in  the  would  wlio 
have  had  it  in  their  power  to  eboon  their  own 
form  of  government.  OuiiuliiBtiiMi  were  fbroed 
on  all  other  natioiiB  bj  tlie  will  of  thc^  eon- 
querors,  or  they  were  fofaned  1^  eoddent,  a^ 
price,  or  the  oTerbearing  inflaenoe  of  prevailiDg 
parties  or  partiealar  persona.  But»  napiulj  for 
us,  the  bands  of  British  government  were  dis- 
solved at  a  time  when  no  rank  above  that  of 
freemen  existed  among  na,  and  wlMn  we  were 
in  a  capacity  to  choose  for  ourselves  amoDg 
the  various  forms  of  sovemment^  and  to  adopt 
that  which  best  suited  our  countiy  and  pec^ie. 
Our  deliberations  on  this  occasion,  were  not 
directed  by  the  overgrown  authority  of  a  con- 
quering general,  or  the  ambition  of  an  aspirii^K 
nobility,  but  by  the  pole  star  of  pubHo  goo^ 
inducing  us  to  prefer  those  forms  that  would 
most  efiectually  secure  the  greatest  portion  of 
political  happiness  to  the  greatest  number  of 
people.  We  bad  the  example  of  all  ages  fin: 
our  instruction,  and  many  among  us  were  well 
acquainted  witn  the  causes  of  prosperity  and 
misery  in  other  governments. 

In  times  of  public  tranquillity,  the  mi^ty 
have  been  too  apt  to  encroach  on  the  rigbts  of 
the  many;  but  it  is  the  great  happiness  of 
America,  that  her  independent  oonstitntions 
were  agreed  upon  by  common  consent,  at  a 
time  when  her  leading  men  needed  the  ntnost 
support  of  the  multitude,  and  therefore  conld 
have  no  other  object  in  \iew,  but  tiie  formation 
of  such  constitutions  as  would  best  suit  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  and  unite  them  most  heartily  in 
repelling  common  dangers. 

As  the  strength  of  a  people  consists  in  their 
numbers,  our  separate  States,  sensible  of  their 
weakness,  were  actually  excited  by  self-interest 
to  form  such  free  governments,  as  would  en- 
courage the  greatest  infiux  of  inhabitants.  In 
this  manner  an  emulation  has  virtually  taken 
place  in  all  the  thirteen  States,  each  contend- 
ing with  the  others,  who  should  form  the  freest 
constitution.  Thus  independence  has  been  the 
fruitful  parent  of  governments  formed  on  equal 

Principles,  more  favorable  to  the  liberty  and 
apniuess  of  the  governed,  than  any  that  have 
yet  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history. 

While  we  were  dependent  on  Britain  oor 
freedom  was  out  of  the  question;  for  what  is  a 
free  state  but  one  that  is  governed  by  its  own 
will  ?  What  shadow  of  liberty  then  could  we 
possess,  when  the  single  NO  of  a  king,  three 
thousand  miles  distant,  was  sufScient  to  repeal 
any  of  our  laws,  however  useful  and  salutary, 
and  when  we  were  to  be  bound,  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  by  men  in  whose  election  we  had 
no  vote,  who  had  an  interest  opposed  to  ours, 
and  over  whom  we  had  no  control  t  The  wit 
of  man  could  not  possibly  devise  any  mode 
that  would  unite  the  freedom  of  America  with 
Britain^s  claim  of  unlimited  supremaoj.    We 
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were  therefore  redneed  to  the  alternative  of 
Ubertj  and  independence,  or  alayerj  and  nnion. 
We  wisely  chose  to  cnt  the  Gordian  knot,  which 
tied  old  Britain  to  the  new,  and  to  assome  our 
independent  station  amonff  the  empires  of  the 
wond.  Britain,  had  she  honestlj  intended  it, 
was  incapable  of  goveminff  ns  for  the  great 
purposes  of  govemment.  Onr  great  distance, 
and  other  lo^  drcnmstances,  nuide  it  impossi- 
ble for  her  to  be  snflSciently  acquainted  with 
our  ritnation  and  wants :  But,  admitting  it  was 
hi  her  power,  we  had  no  reason  to  expect  that 
•he  wonld  hold  the  reins  of  govemment  for  anj 
other  end,  but  her  own  sSvantage.  Hunan 
nature  is  too  selfish,  too  ambitious,  for  us  to 
expect,  that  one  country  will  govern  another, 
for  anj  but  interested  purposes.  To  obtain  the 
•alntaiy  ends  of  government,  we  must  blend 
the  interests  of  the  people  and  their  rulers ;  or 
else  the  former  will  infalliblj  be  sacrificed  to 
the  latter.     Hence,  the  absurdity  of  our  expect- 

Sr  security,  liberty,  and  safety,  while  we  were 
biects  of  a  state  a  thousand  leagues  distant. 

Connection  with  Britain  involved  us  in  all 
her  quarrels ;  and  such  is  the  fluctuating  state 
of  her  politics,  that  we  could  not  long  expect  a 
political  calm.  In  vain  did  the  Atlantic  ocean 
mterpoee;  for,  by  our  unnatural  union,  wc  were 
neeeMarily  dragged  into  every  war,  which  her 
pride  or  ambition  might  occasion.  Besides,  as 
she  considered  the  colonies  as  her  property, 
what  was  to  hinder  her  from  ceding  any  or  all 
of  them  to  the  different  European  states  ?  Thus, 
while  we  had  no  independent  govemment  of 
our  own,  we  might  have  been  the  sport  of  va- 
rious contending  powers,  and  tossed  about,  like 
a  football,  from  one  to  the  other. 

Our  independence  will  naturally  tend  to  fill 
our  country  with  inhabitants.  Where  life,  lib- 
erty, and  property,  are  well  secured,  and  where 
land  is  easily  and  cheaply  obtained,  the  natural 
increase  of  people  will  much  exceed  all  Euro- 
pean calculations.  Add  to  this,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  old  world,  becoming  acquainted  with 
our  excellent  forms  of  government,  will  emi- 
grate by  thousands.  In  their  native  lands,  the 
hard-eamed  fruits  of  uninterrapted  labor  are 
scarcely  equal  to  a  scanty  supply  of  their  natu- 
ral wants,  and  this  pittance  is  held  on  a  very 
precarious  tenure :  while  our  soil  may  be  cheap- 
ly purchased,  and  will  abundantly  repay  the 
toil  of  the  husbandman,  whoseproperty  no  ra- 
pacious landlord  dare  invade,  nappy  .^erica  I 
whose  extent  of  territory,  westward,  is  sufiS- 
eient  to  accommodate  with  land  thousands  and 
millions  of  the  virtuous  peasants,  who  now 
groan  l^eneath  tyranny  and  oppression  in  three 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Who  would  remain  in 
Europe,  a  dependant  on  the  will  of  an  imperi- 
ous landlord,  when  a  few  years  industry  can 
make  him  an  independant  American  freeholder? 

8uch  will  be  the  fruits  of  our  glorious  revo- 
lution, that  in  a  little  time  gay  fields,  adorned 
with  the  yellow  robes  of  ripening  harvest,  will 
imile  in  the  remotest  depths  of  our  western 
froDtiefi^  where  impassable  forests  now  frown 


over  the  uncultivated  earth.  The  face  of  our 
interior  country  will  be  changed  from  a  barren 
wilderness  into  the  hospitable  abodes  of  peace 
and  plenty.  Cities  too  will  rise  m%f estic  to  the 
view,  on  uiose  very  spots  which  are  now  howled 
over  by  savage  beasts  and  more  savage  men. 

The  population  of  this  country  nas  been 
heretofore  very  rapid ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, that  this  has  varied,  more  or  less,  in 
proportion  to  the  degrees  of  liberty  liiat  were 
granted  to  the  different  provinces  by  their 
respectfve  charters.  Pennsylvania  and  New 
England,  though  inferior  in  soil,  being  blest 
originally  with  the  most  free  forms  of  govern- 
ment, have  outstripped  others  in  the  relative 
increase  of  their  innabitants.  Hence,  I  infer, 
that  as  we  are  all  now  completely  free  and  in- 
dependent, we  shall  populate  much  faster  than 
we  ever  have  done,  or  ever  would,  while  we 
were  controlled  by  the  jealous  policy  of  an  in- 
significant island. 

We  possess  thousands  and  millions  of  acres, 
which  we  may  sell  out  to  new  settlers,  on  terms 
very  easy  to  Uiem,  and  yet  sufScient  to  defray 
the  whole  expense  of  the  present  war.  When 
the  quitrents^  formerly  paid  to  the  king,  shall 
be  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the  independ- 
ent States,  they  will  fill  our  treasuries  to  so 
great  a  degree,  that  foreign  nations,  knowing 
that  we  abound  in  the  sinews  of  war,  will  be 
afraid  to  provoke  us.  In  a  few  ye^  when 
our  finances  are  properly  arranged,  the  stop- 
page of  those  sums  which  were  formerly  drain- 
ed from  us,  to  support  the  pride  and  extrava- 
gance of  the  British  king,  will  be  an  ample 
provision,  without  taxes,  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  our  independent  governments. 

It  is  difScult  to  compute  the  number  of  ad- 
vantages arising  from  our  present  glorious  strug- 
gle; harder  still,  perhaps  impossible,  precise- 
ly to  ascertain  their  extent  It  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  Europe  to  the  nature  of  civil 
liberty,  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  Our  con- 
stitutions, pregnant  with  the  seeds  of  liberty 
and  happiness,  have  been  translated  into  a  va- 
riety of  languages,  and  spread  far  and  wide. 
Who  can  tell  what  great  events,  now  concealed 
in  the  womb  of  time,  may  be  brought  into  ex- 
istence by  the  nations  of  the  old  world  emu- 
lating our  successful  efforts  in  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty f  The  thrones  of  tyranny  and  despotism 
will  totter,  when  their  subjects  shall  learn  and 
know,  by  our  example,  that  the  happiness  of 
the  people  is  the  end  and  object  of  all  gov- 
ernment! The  wondering  world  has  beheld 
the  smiles  of  Heaven  on  tiie  numerous  sons  of 
America,  resolving  to  die  or  be  free :  Perhaps 
this  noble  example,  like  a  widenspreading  con- 
fiagration,  may  catch  from  breast  to  breast, 
and  extend  from  nation  to  nation,  till  tyranny 
and  oppression  are  utterly  extirpated  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.* 


*  Britain  will  erentaallj  lose  lMt  by  our  IndependenM, 
than  It  ooDunonljr  tnppoMd.  The  king  aod  mlnteten  majr 
be  eared  of  their  lost  ofdmntnetlon,  and  will  be  deprived  of 
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The  tyrants  and  landlords  of  the  old  world, 
who  hold  a  great  part  of  their  fellow-men  in 
bondage,  because  of  their  dependence  for  land, 
will  be  obliged  to  relax  of  their  arbitrary  treat- 
ment, when  they  find  that  America  is  an  asy- 
Inm  for  freemen  from  all  qnarters  of  the  globe. 
They  wiU  be  canjtions  of  adding  to  the  oppres- 
sions of  their  poor  suljects  and  tenants,  lest 
they  should  force  them  to  abandon  their  coun- 
try, for  the  ei\ioyment  of  the  sweets  of  Ameri- 
can liberty.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  I  am 
confident  that  the  cause  of  America  is  the  cause 
of  human  nature,  and  that  it  will  extend  its  in- 
fiuence  to  thousands  who  will  never  see  it^  and 
procure  them  a  mitigation  of  the  cruelties  and 
oppressions  imposed  by  their  arbitrary  task- 
masters. 

If  such  be  the  glorious  consequences  of  inde- 
pendence, who  can  be  so  lost  to  every  generous 
sentiment,  as  to  wish  to  return  under  royal  do- 
'  mination  ?  Who  would  not  rather  count  it  an 
honor  to  stand  among  the  foremost,  in  doing 
and  suffering  in  a  cause  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  happiness  of  human  nature  ?  Away 
with  all  the  peevish  complaints  of  the  hardness 
of  the  times,  and  the  weight  of  the  taxes.  The 
prize  for  which  we  contend,  would  be  cheaply 
purchased  with  double  the  expense  of  blood, 
treasure,  and  difiKculty,  it  will  ever  cost  us. 

Our  independent  constitutions,  formed  on  the 
Justest  principles,  promise  fair  to  give  the  most 
perfect  protection  to  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
equally  to  the  poor  and  the  rich.  As  at  ^e 
confiagration  of  Corinth,  the  various  melted 
metals  running  togetlier,  formed  a  new  one, 
called  Corinthian  brass,  which  was  superior  to 
any  of  its  component  parts :  in  like  manner, 
perhaps,  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven,  that  a  new 
empire  should  be  here  formed,  of  the  different 
nations  of  the  old  world,  which  will  rise  supe- 
rior to  all  that  have  gone  before  it,  and  extend 
human  happiness  to  its  utmost  possible  limits. 
None  can  tell  to  what  perfection  the  arts  of 
government  may  be  brought.  May  we  not 
therefore  expect  great  things  from  the  patriots 
of  this  generation,  jointly  co-operating  to  make 
the  new-bom  Republic  of  America  as  complete 
as  possible  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  hoped,  that  human 
nature  will  here  receive  her  most  finished 
touches  ?  That  the  arts  and  sciences  will  be 
extended  and  improved  ?  That  religion,  learn- 
ing, and  liberty,  will  be  dif^sed  over  this  con- 

inflnence  and  the  meaoB  of  corrnpUon.  While  ehe  had  a 
monopoly  of  oar  trado,  it  enooaraged  idleneM  and  extrara- 
ganco  in  her  mann&ctarers ;  becanse  thej  were  lare  of  a 
market  for  their  goods,  though  dear  and  ill-made.  Bat,  aa 
Independence  will  bestow  oar  eommeree  on  those  who  most 
desenre  It,  this  will  be  the  means  of  introdadng  frngallty 
and  industry  among  her  laboring  poor.  Our  population  will 
be  so  muoh  the  more  rapid  for  our  free  goremnMnts,  that, 
In  my  humble  opinion,  that  part  of  our  trade  which  will  fldl 
to  the  share  of  Oreat  Britain,  if  she  has  the  wisdom  to  eoa- 
dpd*  a  ipeedy  peace,  will  be  more  to  her  adTantage  than  a 
^JpangBly  ol  the  whole  of  it,  if  we  had  rtmained  io1^||actar- 


tinentf  and  in  short,  that  the  American  edi« 
tions  of  the  human  mind  will  be  more  perfed 
than  any  that  have  yet  appeared  f  Great  thiogi 
have  been  achieved  in  the  infimcy  of  states; 
and  the  ardor  of  a  new  people,  risiiiff  to  em[Hre 
and  renown,  with  prospects  Uiat  tend  to  elevate 
the  human  soul,  encourages  tiieee  flattering  ez« 
pectations. 

Should  any  puny  politician  oljeot,  that  all 
these  prospects  are  visionary,  till  we  are  eertam 
of  independence,  I  reply,  that  we  have  been  in 
possession  of  it  for  two  years,  and  are  daUj 
more  able  to  support  it,  and  our  enemies  lem 
able  to  overset  it  When  we  first  dared  to  eon- 
tend  with  Britain,  we  were  a  loose,  di^ointed 
people,  under  no  other  government  but  that  of 
a  well  regulated  mob.  I^  in  these  circumstan- 
ces, we  were  able  to  defend  ourselves,  what  may 
we  not  expect,  when  we  can  draw  forth  our 
whole  strength,  in  a  regular  constitutional  man- 
ner ?  If  the  maiden  courage  of  our  new  levies 
has  successfully  withstood  the  well-trained 
bands  of  our  enemies,  can  we  distrust,  when 
three  campidgns  have  made  them  equal  in  dia- 
cipline  with  those  with  whom  they  are  to  con- 
tend ?  Buch  is  the  situation  of  Britain,  that 
were  we  only  able  to  keep  up  the  appearance 
of  an  army,  she  could  not  fufford  to  protract 
the  war.  But  instead  of  this  our  troops  are 
more  numerous,  better  disciplined,  dothed,  and 
armed,  than  they  ever  were.  The  most  timid 
may  dismiss  all  their  doubts,  since  I^uis  XYL 
of  France,  that  illustrious  protector  of  the  rights 
of  human  nature,  with  a  magnanimity  worthy  of 
himself,  has  guaranteed  to  us  our  independence. 
If  Britain  could  not  subdue  America,  when  she 
stood  single  and  alone,  how  abortive  must  idl 
her  attempts  prove,  when  we  are  aided  by  the 
power  of  the  greatest  European  monarch! 

The  special  interposition  of  Providence  in 
our  behalf,  makes  it  impious  to  disbelieve  the 
final  establishment  of  our  heaven-protected  in- 
dependence. Can  any  one  seriously  review  the 
beginning,  progress,  and  present  state  of  the 
war,  and  not  see  indisputable  evidence  of  an 
overruling  influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  accomplidiment  of  this 
great  event? 

As  all  the  tops  of  com,  in  a  waving  fleld,  are 
inclined  in  one  direction  by  a  gust  of  wind,  in 
like  manner  the  Governor  of  the  World  has 
given  one  and  the  same  universal  bent  of  in- 
clination to  the  whole  body  of  our  people.  Is 
it  a  work  of  man,  that  thirteen  Stat^  frequent- 
ly quarrelling  about  boundaries,  clashing  in  in- 
terests, differing  in  policy,  manners,  customs, 
forms  of  government,  and  religion ;  scattered 
over  an  extensive  continent,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  variety  of  local  pr^udicee,  Jealouaes 
and  aversions,  should  all  harmoniously  agree, 
as  if  one  mighty  mind  inspired  the  whole  9 

Our  enemies  seemed  confident  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  our  union ;  our  friends  doubted  it ;  and 
all  indifferent  persons,  who  Judged  of  things 
present  by  what  has  heretofore  happened,  con- 
sidered the  expectation  thereof  as  romantio: 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OP  AUEBIOAV  MDEPENDEKOE. 


»» 


bnt  He,  irho  gitteth  bt  the  helm  of  the  nniTerae, 
«Bd  who  boweth  the  heuU  of  &  whole  nMiou 
M  the  heart  of  one  man,  for  the  aocompliali- 
meat  ot  his  own  purpoies,  has  effect«d  ttuit, 
whkh  to  hnmaa  wudom  tad  foresight  aeemed 
impoMible.  A  reriew  of  the  history  of  Ame- 
riM,  from  ita  flnt  diaoovMy  to  the  present 
di^-,  forces  Dpcm  ns  r  beliaf,  that  greater  Uen- 
bga  are  rcMrred  for  this  Molinent,  than  ebe 
«Ter  eoald  hare  poaMaaed  whilst  Ijing  low  at 
tbe  foot  of  a  Eorc^ieaa  bland. 

It  h«  naver  yet  been  taii\j  tried  how  fkr 
fba  Moal  prineiplea  of  rqrablioaii  goyenunent 
would  M(        "     '    --■ '  ■'     ' 


mode  nt  taking  the  Mnse  of  the  i>eople  by  repre- 
MntatiTce,  were  too  apt,  in  tbeir  pnblio  meet- 
IngB,  to  ran  into  di»onler  and  confosion.  The 
diatuuCion  of  patrmam  and  pltitian*,  laid  the 


bad  been  under  the  control  of  a  common  anper- 
taitending  power,  ■imilor  to  onr  continental 
OtMgreaa,*  thej  oonld  have  peaeeably  decided 
tbrir  diq)iites,  and  probably  would  have  pre- 
•erred  their  Avedom  and  importance  to  the 
vreiant  day.  Happily  for  ns,  warned  by  ei- 
M,  we  have  guarded  against  all  these 
No  artificial  distinction  of  ranks  has 
bMOsnAredtA  take  plaoe  among  QB.  We  can 
Maeeably  convene  a  State  in  one  am  all  aseem- 
mj  of  dqnitiM,  repreMoting  the  whole  in  an 
eqnal  proportion.  All  disputes  between  the 
dnTereiit  States,  and  bU  continental  concerns, 
are  to  b«  managed  by  a  Congress  of  represen- 
IctivM  from  ea^.  What  a  secnrit^  for  liberty, 
toe  nnim,  for  every  species  of  political  happi- 
neasl  Small  states  are  weak,  and  incapable 
of  deftonoe;  large  ones  are  unwieldy,  graatly 


•  Thfdr  wnuudl  of  AfflpUctfontt  In  k. 

^.  tblDg.  roKm- 

tied  mi  C<agn» ;  bnt  Uulr  pooen  were 
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Coiled  autSKMi 

piindpl«  Uut  TMt  0»  CongTM.  wtlh 

unple  powen^  !• 

mort  Utoly  to  p.ti»tii.Ui  our  rapnbUtmn 

iDtenul  truqailUI^    TheDolon  of  Indepesdent  unuDDD- 

<r«ltl.>.  ander  one  »mmon  held.  !•  u 

tMiuI;  ud  thinron  ooght  to  be  deirij 
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loD  OD  npnbUcu 
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B  Ibe  BUUi,  iy  neelgslDg  to  etch,  one  or  more  ramB- 
' '  which  tt  ihontd  fnrnlih  th«  ml;  k  u  to 
(nuearedpron]  dependeoee  of  «ch  upon  Um  ohote:  To 
ereet «  jTMt  otmtlnenUl  OBlntilly,  vhire  geQUemeii  from 
■0  ths  Sutee  mif  fonn  mn  Hijulntuix,  nceire  Ibe  flnlili- 
tBf  tonahet  ot  ednaUon,  utd  be  Iniplred  with  conUiieDtal 
MkBalltr  of  mind,  nperior  to  loal  pnJndleH,  ud  ftronble 
l«  *  MsMmUd  nnlim.-^Mkir  ^  U«  DroMM. 


I  abridge  natural  liberty,  and  their  general  law^ 
from  ft  variety  of  olashing  interestis,  most  fre- 
qnently  bear  hard  on  many  IndiTidnals :  Bnt 
I  our  confederation  will  give  ns  the  strength  and 
i  protection  of  a  power  eqnal  to  that  of  th« 
greatest;  at  the  same  time,  that,  in  all  our  in- 
ternal conoemB,  we  have  the  freedtun  of  small, 
independent  oolnmon wealths.  We  are  in  poa- 
seaeion  of  ocmstitntions  that  eoutwn  in  thun 
the  excellencies  of  all  forms  of  government 
free  from  the  inoonvenieooee  (tf  each ;  and  in 
one  word,  we  bid  fair  to  be  the  luf)pie8t  and 
freest  people  in  the  world  for  egea  yet  to  oome. 

When  I  anticipate  in  imagination  the  fiiture 
^ory  of  my  country,  and  the  lUastrions  figure 
it  will  soon  make  on  the  tlieabe  of  the  world, 
my  heart  distends  with  generous  pride  for  be- 
ing an  American.  What  a  aubetratum  for 
empire  I  compared  with  which,  the  fonDdatioo 
of  the  Macedonian,  the  Roman,  and  the  Britidi, 
sink  into  insignificance.  Some  of  onr  large 
States  have  territory  saperior  to  the  island  of 
Great  Britain,  whilst  the  whole  together  are 
little  inferior  to  Europe  ilsel£  Onr  independ- 
ence will  people  this  extent  of  country  with 
freemen,  *and  will  stimulate  the  innumerable 
inhabitants  thereof^  by  every  motive,  to  per- 
fect the  acts  of  government,  and  to  extend  hu- 
man happineBB. 

I  congratulate  you  on  our  glorious  prospects. 
Having  for  three  long  years  weatheroa  the 
stonna  of  adversity,  we  are  at  length  arrived 
in  view  of  the  calm  haven  of  peace  and  secu- 
rity. We  have  laid  the  founoaUons  of  a  new 
empire,  which  promises  to  enlarge  itbolf  to  vast 
dimensions,  and  to  give  happiness  to  a  great 
continent.  It  is  now  onr  tarn  to  flgure  on  the 
face  of  the  eari,h,  and  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
The  arts  and  sciences  are  plonloil  among  ns, 
and,  fostered  by  the  auspicious  influence  of 
eqnal  governments,  are  growing  np  to  matn- 
rity,  while  truth  and  freedom  flonrish  by  their 
sides.  Liberty,  both  civil  and  religious,  in  her 
noontide  blaze,  shines  forth  with  nnclonded 
lustre  on  all  ranlcs  and  denominations  of  men. 


gradual  course  from  east  to  west,  and  a: 

about  fixing  their  long  and  favorite  abode  in 
this  new  western  world.  Onr  snn  of  political 
happiness  is  already  risen,  and  hath  lifted  Its 
bead  over  the  monntMus,  illnminating  our  hem- 
isphere with  liberty,  li^t,  and  pcdiahed  life. 
Oar  independence  will  redeem  one  quarter  of 
the  globe  from  tyranny  and  oppression,  and 
consecrate  it  to  the  chosen  seat  of  truth.  Jus- 
tice, freedom,  learning  and  religion.  We  are 
laying  the  foundation  of  happiness  for  count- 
less millions.  Generations  yet  nnbom  will 
bless  us  for  the  blood-bought  inheritance  we 
are  aboet  to  bequeath  them.  Ob  happy  timesi 
Oh  ^orions  days!  Oh  kind,  indulgent,  bounti- 
ful Providence,  that  we  live  in  this  highly  fa- 
vored period,  and  have  the  honor  of  helping 
forward  these  great  events,  and  of  suffering  in 
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Within  the  limits  of  fhe  ceded  territory,  we 
know  of  more  than  twentj  ind^endent  tribes 
of  Indians.  As  long  as  powerM  nations  of 
Eorope  had  access  to  these  nntntOTed  saTages, 
the  peace  of  onr  frontier  settlements  was  ex- 
posed to  a  variety  of  oontingenoies.  In  the  two 
fast  wars  in  which  this  oonntrj  was  inToWed 
with  France  and  England,  the  blood  of  onr  in- 
habitants shed  bj  savage  hands  flowed  in  a 
thousand  streams.  In  everjperiod of  Ameri- 
can history,  the  nations  of  Europe,  regardless 
of  morality  and  religion,  have  always  availed 
themselves  of  the  aborigines  in  deetrojring  each 
other,  and  also  the  colonies  <^  rival  nations. 

In  guning  the  affections  <^  the  savages  the 
Fren<m  were  pre-eminent.  Fignre  to  your- 
selves what  would  have  been  the  situation  of 
our  frontier  settlements  on  the  western  waters, 
in  case  of  a  war  with  France,  while  her  emis- 
saries had  the  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  in 
Louisiana  firmly  attached  to  her  interests,  and 
ready  when  called  upon  to  make  waf  upon  our 
dispersed  and  defenceless  inhabitants. 

These  Indians  are  now  all  our  own — ^included 
within  our  limits,  and  so  far  dependent  on  us, 
that  no  other  nation  can  interfere  with  them. 
The  cession  of  Louisiana  has  wrested  the 
scalping  knife  and  tomahawk  fit>m  their  hands, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  perpetual  peace,  by 

giving  us  every  desirable  opportunity  for  intro- 
ucing  Among  them  the  blessings  of  dvU  and 
social  life.  They  are  now  thrown  on  our  hu- 
manity and  generosity. 

Mysterious  Providence  I  We,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  who,  leas  than  thirty  years 

*  This  eztraet  if  taken  ttcm  Doetor  Buntsjr^  Oitttoa  on 
th«  eetdon  of  LonliUiu  to  the  Unitod  Btttcib  i 


ago,  were  the  suUects  of  the  British  king, 
now  the  indepeoaent  proprietors  of  this  m^; 
and  that  portion  of  it  which  we  originally  poa- 
seesed,  is  more  than  douUed  by  a  recent  eea- 
slon  of  territory,  in  which  are  numerous  tribes 
of  Indians,  whose  ancestors  owned  this  wlude 
countiy  from  time  immemorial,  before  any  one 
of  ours  had  set  his  foot  on  American  ground. 
Trusting  in  the  virtue  of  my  eonntrym^  and 
warranted  by  the  present  and  past  exertions  of 
our  rulers,  I  am  confident  that  these  haplesa 
natives  will  have  no  cause  to  regret,  but  abun- 
dant reason  to  rejoice  in  the  chiuige  which  has 
taken  place. 

The  voice  of  every  good  man  should  be  rais- 
ed in  favor  of  our  red  brethren.  The  oomm<m 
Father  of  them,  and  of  us,  calls  upon  us  to  im- 
part to  them  the  superior  blessings  which  we 
ei\)oy.  The  competition  of  rival  nations,  bid- 
ding against  each  other  for  their  friendship,  is 
now  no  more.  We  hAve  the  whole  field  to  our- 
selves, and  a  ^orious  field  it  is:  in  which  we 
may,  and  I  trust  will,  sow  the  seeds  of  knowl- 
edge, of  virtue,  of  useful  arts,  of  civilization, 
and  religion :  and  that  these  will  grow  up  and 
flourish,  till  they  yield  a  plentifuf  harvest  of 
human  happiness.  To  tnmsform  savage  war- 
riors to  peaoefrd  farmers — to  convert  their  tom- 
ahawks and  scalping-knives  into  ploughshares 
and  pmning-hooks — to  turn  them  from  the 
worship  of  evil  spirits,  to  the  worship  of  the 
true  Ood — from  the  absurd  rites  of  Pagan  idola- 
tnr  to  the  mild  principles  and  practical  virtues 
of  Christianity,  is  a  godlike  work.  For  the 
execution  of  it,  the  extension  of  our  boundaries 
gives  us  facilities  we  never  had  before,  and 
which,  I  trusty  will  be  improved  for  the  best 
of  purposes. 


V 


SAMUEL  ADAMS. 

Sahuil  Adahb  was  bora  in  Boston,  Hassachnsetts,  from  an  ancient  and  respectable  paren* 
tage  of  the  first  settlers  of  New  England,  on  the  twentj-seventh  day  of  September,  1722.  The 
record  of  his  early  days  is  lost  Having  passed  through  the  primary  branches  at  Master  Loyell'a 
school,  he  entered  as  a  student  at  Harrard  Gollege,  in  the  antomn  of  the  year  1786.  The  time 
there  allowed  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  future  usefulness,  was  not  lost  to  him  or  to  his  country. 
In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  he  decided  to  prepare  himself  for  the  duties  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  to  that  end  he  directed  his  energies.  He  obtained  the  honors  of  his 
Alma  Mater,  not  because  he  had  been  under  her  guardianship  the  usual  term,  but  for  his  asrid- 
nous  attention  to  literary  acquirements,  that  rendered  him  worthy  of  them.  On  receiving  his 
second  degree,  in  conformity  with  the  usages  of  the  college,  which  retidned  many  forms  of  the 
EngUsh  Universities,  he  proposed  as  his  thesis,  and  defended  the  affirmative  of  the  questton, 
Whether  U  he  2tii^/W  to  renst  the  tupreme  magistrate^  \f  the  commonwealth  cannot  othertnee  do 
prceervedf  Thus  early  had  his  mind  taken  its  bent,  and  formed  that  system  of  political  opinions 
to  which  he  uniformly  and  zealously  adhered  throughout  life,  and  which  he  never  for  a  moment 
hesitated  to  reduce  to  practice.  Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  of  his  youthful  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow-men  ;^-out  of  the  stipulated  sum  allowed  him  by  his  father  while  in  col- 
lege, he  saved  a  sufficiency  to  publish  his  masterly  defence  of  ''Englishmen's  Rights.*' 

Zealous  in  the  support  of  religion — ^the  church  government  and  discipline  of  the  early  Inde* 
pendents  of  New  England,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  doctrines  they  inculcated,  be  was  led  to 
a  veneration  of  the  champions  of  his  peculiar  creed,  and  predisposed  to  the  adoption  of  their 
political  as  well  as  religious  opinions.  The  quaint  writings  of  Gohnan,  of  the  elder  John 
Adams,  and  of  the  younger  Mather,  charmed  his  senses.  Of  the  latter,  "  upon  whose  childhood 
was  hei^>ed  a  mountain  of  learning  and  theology,''  and  who  went  about  "smelling  out  the  odo- 
riferous flowers  of  fancy,  those  jerks  of  the  imagination" — he  expressed  the  highest  admiration. 

In  such  an  atmo^here,  surrounded  by  such  examples,  he  pursued  with  an  affectionate  ardor 
the  study  of  theology,  and  only  resigned  that  profession  to  enter  into  the  service  of  Freedom. 
Thus  he  became  filled  with  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  sturdy  republicanism,  the  uncom- 
promising principle,  and  the  severe  simplicity  of  manners  which  characterized  the  English  Puri- 
tans of  the  r^gns  of  James  and  Oharles  the  First  Of  these,  and  of  his  ancestors  who  landed  at 
Plymouth,  he  never  spake,  but  with  reverence  and  respect  Their  sufferings  awakened  a  gen- 
erous sympathy  in  his  breast,  and  his  holy  gratitude  for  the  "  goodly  heritage  "  they  had  bequeath- 
ed him  and  his  posterity,  never  abated. 

The  period  at  which  Mr.  Adams  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  public  affiiirs,  the  provin- 
cial  governments  were  continually  agitated  by  contests  between  their  governors  and  other  offi- 
cers, who  were  appointed  by  the  Grown,  and  the  Assemblies,  which  were  the  immediate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  colonists.  There  could  be  no  question  in  his  mind,  as  to  the  side  whidi  he 
should  embrace.  Tlie  situation  of  his  country  in  the  incipient  stages  of  the  Revolution,  opened 
a  wide  and  important  field  for  the  display  of  Mb  dngular  genius  and  extensive  capaoify.    The 
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olaim  of  Great  Britain  *^to  legislate  for  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatever,^  drew  in  its  train 
oonseqnences  of  vast  importance.  Withont  such  an  authority,  it  wonld  be  difficult  to  nminii^in 
the  connection  of  a  parent  state,  with  proyinoes, — ^with  the  exercise  of  it,  the  colonists  were 
depressed  below  the  grade  of  British  subjects,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  slaverj. 

There  were  very  few  whose  minds  could  comprehend  the  important  distinctions  which  were 
then  agitated,  or  whose  reasoning  could  discern  the  approaching  events  of  that  controyersj.  Mr. 
Adams,  buoyed  up  by  a  sense  of  the  justice  and  righteousness  of  the  colonists'  demands,  stood 
forth  first  in  their  defence,  and  heroically  won  his  titl&— 7^  Father  of  the  Bewlutian.  In  1764^ 
he  was  elected  to  prepare  the  instructions  of  the  town  of  Boston  to  their  representatives  in  the 
General  Assembly.  The  document  is  now  in  existence,  and  contains  the  first  public  denial  of 
the  right  of  the  British  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies,  a  denial  of  parliamentary  suprenuM^-, 
and  a  direct  suggestion  of  the  necessity  of  Union. 

Mr.  Adams  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  formed  for  the  eventful  period  of  his  life.  His 
mind  was  singularly  powerftd  in  tracing  the  result  of  political  principles.  The  firmness  of  hia 
heart  never  failed  to  support  his  efifbrts,  whenever  he  was  convinced  of  the  rectitude  and  pro- 
priety of  the  objects  he  pursued.  He  pressed  his  measures  with  ardor,  because  they  were 
founded  on  calculations  tending  to  the  glory  and  independence  of  his  country.  His  courage 
derided  the  bars  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  career,  while  the  sagacity  of  his  mind  pierced  the 
donds  in  which  sophistry  involved  the  subject  before  him.  By  this  he  was  enabled  to  explain, 
in  the  most  convincing  manner,  the  depression  of  the  colonies,  unless  a  firm  and  noble  stand 
was  then  made  against  the  King  and  the  Parliament  He  met  oppositions  and  threateninga 
with  an  intrepid  firmness  peculiar  to  himself;  and,  with  an  eye  of  careless  indifference,  looked 
upon  the  dangers  that  surrounded  him,  as  mere  incidents  in  the  progress  of  great  events. 

At  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act,  Mr.  Adams  became  a  conspicuous  favorite  with  the  people, 
and  a  leader  in  all  the  popular  proceedings  of  the  day.  Warmly  engaged,  both  as  a  dedaimer 
in  town  meetings,  and  as  a  writer  in  the  public  prints,  his  private  affairs  were  neglected,  and 
he  became  embarrassed  with  debts.  His  poverty  attracted  the  attention  of  the  British  adherents, 
and  he  was  approached  with  presents  and  bribes :  but  he  could  not  be  won  from  the  cause  of 
Liberty.  **Such  is  the  obstinacy  and  inflexibility  of  Adams,*'  said  a  letter  to  England,  ''that 
he  never  can  be  conciliated  by  any  office  or  gift  whatever.''  Such  honesty  of  purpose  was  look- 
ed upon  in  Great  Britain  with  ludicrous  incredulity,  probably  occasioned  by  a  confusion  of  ideas 
at  the  anomaly  of  such  a  disposition,  compared  with  the  personal  and  daily  experience  in  the 
British  Court. 

Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  one  of  the  representatives  from  Boston  to  the  General  Oourt  or  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  in  1765.  Here  he  remained  until  his  election  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, being  annually  re-elected  for  nine  years,  a  period  which  includes  an  eventftd  and  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  history  of  American  liberty,  during  the  whole  of  which  he  was  remarkable 
as  well  for  his  political  and  parliamentary  talents,  as  for  his  zeal  in  opposition  to  the  claims,  the 
acts,  and  the  menaces  of  the  royal  government  While  a  member  of  this  body,  he  was  con- 
tinually employed  on  committees  to  draft  reports,  protests,  and  other  public  papers,  in  which 
employment  he  evinced  great  rapidity  and  correctness  of  composition. 

Li  1768,  after  the  death  of  Charles  Townsend,  Lord  North  entered  the  service  of  the  king. 
Soon  the  effects  of  his  administration  were  felt  throughout  the  American  colonies.  New  acts 
of  taxation  were  established,  and  royal  collectors  sent  from  England  to  enforce  them.  Publio 
feeling  seemed  unprepared  for  action,  and  averse  to  a  rupture.  The  Massachusetts  Assembly, 
adopting  the  sentiments  of  Samuel  Adams,  approached  the  king  with  a  humble  petition.  To 
him  they  recounted  the  story  of  their  wrongs,  and  besought  him  to  alleviate  them.  Among 
themselves,  they  advocated  the  policy  of  union.  ''Let  us  all  be  of  one  heart  and  one  mind," 
said  Adams.  "Let  us  call  on  our  sister  colonies  to  join  with  us.  Should  our  righteous  oppo- 
sition to  slavery  be  named  rebellion,  let  us  pursue  duty  with  firmness,  and  leave  the  event  to 
heaven."  The  same  year  Mr.  Adams  prepared  the  letter  from  the  Assembly  of  Massachuaetta 
to  their  agent  in  England,  and  also  the  celebrated  Circular  Letter,  addressed  to  the  Speakers  of 
the  several  Houses  of  Assembly  in  the  other  Colonies.    The  last  production  is  one  of  the  mott 
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important  of  all  American  State  Paper8|  as  the  embodiment  of  historical  data,  and  IndioatiTe 
of  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  times.* 

In  the  deliberatiTe  bodies  of  his  native  State,  where  the  foundation  of  the  American  Rcto- 
Intion  was  formed,  where  the  principles  and  ^fktems  of  government  on  which  the  security  and 
happiness  of  mankind  were  established,  Samuel  Adamses  manly  eloquence  was  never  resbted  with 
success,  nis  opponents  were  obliged  to  jrield  in  silence,  only  hoping  for  a  change  by  the  means 
of  an  army  more  favorable  to  their  views.  His  rhetoric  was  a  torrent  of  £gurative  language- 
still,  an  impressive,  sedato  strain  of  reasoning,  which  could  never  fiul  to  awaken  the  interested, 
or  to  convince  the  unprejudiced  hearer.  His  pen  was  no  less  powerful  than  his  tongue.  A  mind 
weU  stocked  with  the  sentiments  of  a  Sidney,  a  Locke,  and  other  great  and  noble  men  who  had 
contended  against  monarchical  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny;  with  an  education  which  had  given 
it  the  entire  possession  of  all  the  principal  systems,  and  abuses  of  the  ancient  Grecian  and  Bo> 
man  republics,  as  well  as  of  the  despotisms  of  the  world,  was  capable  of  carrying  conviction  to 
the  hearts  of  all  who  had  not  been  bribed  against  their  own  freedom,  or  who  had  not  suffered 
themselves  to  be  betrayed  by  the  allurements  of  avarice  and  ambition,  or  by  the  impresnon  of 
fear. 

One  brief  specimen  of  his  eloquence  at  this  period,  has  been  preserved  by  tradition.  A  town 
meeting  of  Boston  had  been  called  at  the  Old  South  Church,  in  consequence  of  some  new  ag- 
gression upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  different  orators  of  the  patriot^  party  had  in  tain 
addressed  the  meeting,  loud  in  complaint  and  accusation,  but  guarded  and  cautions  on  every 
point  which  might  look  like  an  approach  towards  treasonable  expressions,  or  direct  exhortations 
to  resistance.  Adams  placed  himself  in  the  pulpit,  and  sat  quietly  listening  to  all  their  luh 
rangues ;  at  length  he  rose  and  made  a  few  remarks,  ^hich  he  closed  with  the  following  pithj 
apologue :  , 

*' A  Grecian  philosopher  who  was  lying  asleep  on  the  grass,  was  suddenly  roused  by  the 
bite  of  some  animal  on  the  palm  of  his  hand.  He  closed  his  hand  quickly  as  he  awoke,  and 
found  that  he  had  caught  in  it  a  small  field  mouse.  As  he  was  examining  the  little  animal 
which  had  dared  to  attack  him,  it  bit  him  unexpectedly  a  second  time :  he  dropped  it,  and  it 
escaped.  Now,  fellow-citizens,  what  think  you  was  the  reflection  which  this  trifling  circum- 
stance gave  birth  to,  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher.  It  Was  this :  That  there  is  no  animal, 
however  weak  and  contemptible,  which  cannot  defend  its  own  libe^y,  if  it  will  ojolyjight  for 
it.'» 

Amidst  the  cares  and  anxieties  incident  to  his  position,  Mr.  Adams  maintained  a  cheerfhl 
demeanor,  and  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  his  cause.  One  morning,  when 
the  spirits  of  the  patriots  were  almost  broken  with  despair,  he  was  accosted  by  Mather  Bylea, 
the  celebrated  tory  clergyman  of  Boston,  with  the  remark,  *^  Come,  friend  Samuel,  let  us  relin- 
quish republican  phantoms,  and  attend  to  our  fields.^'  *' Yes,'*  said  Adams,  "you  attend  to  the 
planting  of  liberty,  and  I  will  grub  up  the  taxes.    Thus  we  shall  have  pleasant  places." 

The  increasing  popularity  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  1778,  rendered  it  every  day  more  desirable  to 
the  royal  party  that  he  should  be  detached  from  the  popular  cause,  and  the  efforts  to  gain  him 
to  the  side  of  the  ministry  were  renewed.  Governor  Gage  now  thought  he  would  try  the  ex- 
periment. For  this  purpose  he  sent  a  con^dential  and  verbal  message  by  a  colonel  of  his  army, 
who  waited  on  Mr.  Adams,  and  steted  the  object  of  his  visit  He  remarked  that  an  adjustment 
of  the  dispute  which  existed  between  England  and  her  colonies  was  much  desired ;  that  he  was 
authorized  to  assure  him  of  reward  from  the  government,  if  he  would  cease  in  his  opposition, 
and  that  it  was  the  advice  of  Governor  Gage  to  him,  not  to  incur  the  further  displeasure  of  his 
mi^esty,  for  his  conduct  thus  far  had  rendered  him  liable  to  the  penalties  for  treason. 

Mr.  Adams  listened  with  apparent  interest  to  this  recital.  He  asked  the  British  colonel  if 
he  would  deliver  his  reply  as  it  should  be  given,  and  required  his  word  of  honor  that  it  would. 
Thai,  riring  from  his  chair,  in  a  tone  of  indignant  defiance  he  replied,  "  I  trust  I  have  long  since 

*  Tbe  orlftaiAl  drafts,  In  the  antognph  of  Bamvel  Adams,  an  bow  in  the  poasearion  of  the  Hoaorahle  George  Baaeroft, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  opportnalty  to  examine  Mr.  Adama*  pilTate  p^eia  and  manoaeripta. 
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made  my  peace  with  the  Song  of  kings.  No  personal  consideration  shall  induce  me  to  abandon 
the  righteous  cause  of  my  country.  Tell  tiovernor  Gage  it  is  the  advice  of  Samuel  Adams  to 
him,  no  longer  to  insult  the  feelings  of  an  exasperated  people."  Thus,  with  a  full  sense  of  his 
own  perilous  situation,  marked  out  as  an  object  of  ministerial  yengeance,  laboring  under  seTere 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  but  fearless  of  personal  consequences,  he  steadily  pursued  the  great 
object  of  his  soul,  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

In  1774  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  to  Che  Creneral  Congress,  first  suggested  by  him,  which  met 
at  Philadelphia,  and  the  same  year  was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which 
office  he  discharged  by  deputy,  while  attending  his  duties  in  Congress. 

Exasperated  at  the  refusal  of  his  promises  and  advances,  General  Gage  issued  his  celebrated 
proclamation  of  June,  1775,  in  which  he  offered  and  promised  his  mi^jesty^s  most  gracious  par- 
don to  all  persons  who  would  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  the  duties  of  peaceable  subjects, 
excepting  only  from  the  benefit  of  such  pardon  *'  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  whose  of- 
fences were  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  other  consideration  than  that  of  ocm^Ugn 
punishment."  Justly  deeming  this  as  the  token  of  despair  in  a  deceived  and  weak  administra- 
tion, Mr.  Adams  held  the  measure  in  the  profoundest  contempt,  and  continued  his  exertions  to 
prepare  his  country  for  the  last  and  most  solemn  resort  which  he  saw  near  at  hand. 

His  course  in  reference  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  well  known.  Firm,  dignified, 
never  faltering,  and  with  a  steady  purpose,  he  labored  for  its  consummation.  Joined  hand  in 
hand  with  Chase,  Franidin,  John  Adams,  and  Jefferson,  he  gave  to  the  American  colonies  a 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  on  the  broad  and  deep  foundation  of  independent  sover- 
eignty. Of  his  splendid  rhetorical  efforts,  but  one  has  come  down  to  us.  That  is  included  in  the 
present  collection. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  expected  but  by  few — ^new  in  idea  to  a  great  many, 
and  considered  by  numbers  in  every  State  as  a  rash  and  daring  measure.  The  American  army 
was  then  miserably  fed,  badly  armed,  wretchedly  clothed,  and  poorly  piud.  Paper  currency, 
their  only  resource,  was  in  rapid  depreciation,  and  there  appeared  to  be  nothing  to  depend  on 
but  the  magnanimity  of  the  people  and  the  justness  of  their  cause. 

At  this  crisis  commissioners  A*om  England  landed,  with  offerings  of  peace  and  reoonciUadon. 
They  were  surrounded  by  a  well-disciplined  and  powerful  army,  supported  by  a  numerous  fleet, 
and  filled  with  the  anticipations  of  conquest  The  Congress,  with  a  dignity  well  worthy  of  an 
older  and  more  powerful  nation,  delegated  to  Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Edward  Rutledge, 
the  authority  of  a  conference  with  the  royal  commissioners.  They  listened  to  their  overtures, 
while  they  reasoned  on  the  necessity  of  a  recession  from  independence,  and  then  gravely  replied, 
in  accordance  with  their  instructions :  *'  The  United  States  have  become  an  independent  nation ; 
they  have  no  voice  but  that  of  a  sovereign  power,  and  there  can  be  no  discussion  of  any  propo- 
sitions which  do  not  acknowledge  that  sovereignty."  These  instructions  were  issued  on  the 
motion  of  Samuel  Adams. 

At  this  important  moment  the  patriot  army  was  retreating  before  the  English,  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  Congress  was  forced  to  fiy  from  Philadelphia,  and  find  a  shelter  where  they 
could  mature  their  counsels' and  direct  the  course  of  action.  Under  these  exigencies  Mr.  Adams 
appeared  calm  and  undismayed.  No  clouds  of  despair  spread  over  his  countenance.  Noticing 
the  despondence  of  his  fellow-members,  he  said,  **I  hope  you  do  not  despair  of  our  final  success." 
It  was  answered  that  the  chance  was  desperate.  "  If  this  be  our  language,"  said  he,  "  it  is  so, 
indeed.  If  we  wear  long  faces  they  will  become  fashionable.  The  people  take  their  tone  from 
ours,  and  if  we  falter,  can  it  be  expected  that  they  will  march  onward  ?  Let  us  banish  such  feel- 
ings, and  show  a  spirit  that  will  keep  alive  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Better  tidings  will 
soon  arrive.  Our  cause  is  just,  and  we  shall  never  be  abandoned  by  heaven  while  we  show  our- 
selves worthy  of  its  aid  and  protection."  His  words  were  prophetic.  Soon  alter  the  news  ar- 
rived of  the  triumph  at  Bennington  and  the  glory  of  Saratoga's  field.  These  gave  a  brightness 
to  their  prospects,  and  lent  coi^dence  to  their  hopes.  It  was  a  favorite  remark  with  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, in  the  declining  years  of  his  life,  that  Uiis  Congress,  the  Congress  of  1777,  "  was  the  tmM' 
mt  but  truett  Congress  we  ever  had." 
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The  treaty  of  peace  with  England  in  1788,  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States,  accomplished  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Adams.  He  was  then  in  a  situation  to  contemplate  hia 
own  past  conduct  with  inexpressible  satisfaction.  His  penetrating  eje  had  long  discerned,  and 
his  patriotic  sonl  had  long  anticipated  the  acme  of  glory  to  which  his  nation  wonld  arise.  Con- 
yinced  that  the  connection  with  the  mother  country  conld  not  be  continued  upon  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  ministry,  his  exertions  had  all  tended  to  the  separation  and  independence  now 
80  gloriously  achieved. 

In  the  year  1794,  on  the  death  of  Governor  Hancock,  Mr.  Adams  was,  by  a  general  vote, 
elected  Governor  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Here  he  continued  until  1797,  when 
the  increasing  infirmities  of  more  than  threescore  and  ten  years  led  him  to  seek  a  voluntary 
state  of  retirement 

In  the  advanced  age  of  his  life  he  delighted  in  a  recapitulation  of  the  scenes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. In  this,  as  in  other  circumstances,  he  resembled  the  Earl  of  Ohatham,  who,  while  he  waa 
an  old  man,  became  impatient  of  all  subjects  which  did  not  relate  to  the  French  war,  in  which 
his  administration  had  added  new  gems  to  the  diadem  of  his  sovereign.  A  recollection  of  the 
dangerous  and  difficult  circumstances  which  had  been  encountered  by  the  courage  and  subdued 
by  the  genius  of  his  country,  alleviated  the  burden  of  his  declining  years,  and  the  light  of  those 
memories  shone  about  him  to  the  end.  He  died  on  the  second  of  October,  1803,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Adams,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  was  a  zealous  professor  and  an  exemplary 
performer  of  the  duties  enjoined  by  the  Ohristian  religion.  He  viewed  it  not  merely  as  a  system 
of  morals,  but  as  a  mysterious  plan  to  exhibit  the  benevolence  of  the  Almighty  to  his  rational 
offiipring  on  the  earth,  as  the  wise  and  benignant  method  to  preserve  an  intercourse  between 
earth  and  heaven.  On  this  system  he  confided  in  the  mercy  of  his  Creator,  and  in  this  he  had 
consolation  while  he  saw  his  dissolution  approaching. 

The  face  of  Mr.  Adams  is  known  from  the  portrfut  by  Oopley.  **He  was  of  common  size,^ 
says  Sullivan,  in  his  Familiar  Letters  on  Public  Characters,  '*of  muscular  form,  light  blue  eyes, 
fur  complexion,  and  erect  in  person.  He  wore  a  tie  wig,  cocked  hat,  and  red  cloak.  His  man- 
ner was  very  serious.  At  the  dose  of  his  life,  and  probably  from  early  times,  he  had  a  tremu- 
lous motion  of  the  head,  which  probably  added  to  the  solemnity  of  his  eloquence,  as  this  was,  in 
some  measure,  associated  with  his  voice." 

According  to  the  ordinary  custom  of  his  country,  Mr.  Adams  married  early  in  life.  Possessed 
of  no  hereditary  fortune,  and  without  a  profession,  he  maintained  his  family  chiefly  by  the  sala- 
ries and  emoluments  of  public  office.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  was  poor,  until 
at  a  late  period,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  only  son,  he  acquired  a  competency.  His 
domestic  economy,  though  plain,  was  by  no  means  sordid,  and  his  whole  system  of  life  exhibited 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  genuine  old-fashioned  New  England  man.  ^*  He  belonged  to  that  class  of 
men,"  said  Edward  Everett,  ''  to  whom  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  is  midnly  indebted  for  the  great  progress  which  it  has  made  for  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years;  and  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed,  that  dispensation  might  be 
considered  as  brought  to  a  close.  At  a  time  when  the  new  order  of  things  was  inducing  laxity 
of  manners  and  a  departure  from  the  ancient  strictness,  Samuel  Adams  dung  with  greater  te- 
nacity to  the  wholesome  discipline  of  the  fathers.  His  only  relaxation  from  business  and  the 
cares  of  life  was  in  the  indulgence  of  a  taste  for  sacred  music,  for  which  he  was  qualified  by  the 
possession  of  a  most  angdio  voice  and  a  soul  solemnly  impressed  with  religious  sentiment  Re- 
sistance to  oppression  was  his  vocation."  * 

•  B«e  8aniTui*t  l»lognipliieil  akef^  of  Mr.  Adamt:  ArUde  In  the  Aaalactle:  Blognphj  of  the  Signers:  Thfttehar*sB«r> 
:  Polyenthoe:  EUot*e  Blogrephkil  Dlctioiiary,  and  Beneroft^e  History  of  the  United  States,  toL  t,  ppw  119-139. 
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AMERICAN  INDSPENDENCE. 

This  oration  was  deliyered  by  Samuel  Ad-  millatone.*     We  have  tliia  daj  restored  the 

aniB,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  of  August,  Sovereign,  to  whom  alone  men  ought  to  be 

ItrPra^  obedieut    He  reisns  in  Heaven,  and  with  a 

propitious  eye  beholds  his  subjects  assuming 

GouNTBTMKN  AND  Bbbthbbn:  I  would  gladly  that  freedom  of  thought,  and  dignity  of  self-di- 

have  declined  an  honor,  to  which  I  find  myself  rection  which  he  bestowed  on  them.   From  the^ 

unequal    I  have  not  the  calmness  and  impar-  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  may  His  kingdom 

tiality  which  the  infinite  importance  of  this  co™o-  ^ 

occasion  demands.    I  wiU  not  deny  the  charge  .   Haviog  been  a  slave  to  the  influence  of  opin- 

of  my  enemies,  that  resentment  for  the  accu-  ions  early  acquired,  and  distinctions  generally 

mulated  injuries  of  our  country,  and  an  ardor  r©o«iv©d,  I  am  ever  inclined  not  to  despise  but 

for  her  ^ory,  rising  to  enthusiasm,  may  deprive  V^^J  ihose  who  are  yet  in  darkness.  But  to  the 

me  of  that  accuracy  of  judgment  and  expression  ®y®  of  reason  what  can  be  more  dear,  than  that 

which  men  of  cooler  passions  may  possess,  all  men  have  an  equal  right  to  happiness?   Na- 

Let  me  beseech  you  then,  to  hear  me  with  can-  ^^  made  no  other  distinction  than  that  of 

tion,  to  examine  without  prejudice,  and  to  cor-  higher  or  lower  degrees  of  power  of  mind  and 

rect  the  mistakes  into  which  I  may  be  hurried  Ixxly-     But  what  mysterious  distribution  of 

by  my  zeal.  character  has  the  craft  of  statesmen,  more  fatal 

Truth  loves  an  appeal  to  the  common  sense  *^*^  priesterafl,  introduced? 

of  mankind.    Your  unperverted  understondings  According  to  their  doctrine,  the  offspring  of 

can  best  determine  on  subjects  of  a  practical  Perhaps  the  lewd  embraces  of  a  successful  in* 

nature.    The  positions  and  plans  which  are  va^er,  shall,  from  generation  to  generation, 

said  to  be  above  the  comprehension  of  the  mul-  wrogate  the  right  of  lavishing  on  their  plea- 

titude  may  be  always  suspected  to  be  visionary  ^^^  ^  proportion  of  the  fruits  of  the  eartk 

and  fruitless.    He  who  made  all  men  hath  ^^^  ^^^  suflBcient  to  supply  the  wants  of 

made  the  truths  necessary  to  human  happiness  thousands  of  their  fellow-creatures;  daim  au- 

obvious  to  all.  thority  to  manage  them  like  beasts  of  burthen. 

Our  forefathers  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Popery  *?^  without  superior  industry,  capad^,  or 

in  religion ;  for  you  is  reserved  the  honor  of  virtue,  nay,  though  disgraceful  to  humanitjr 

leveling  the  popery  of  politics.    They  opened  ^^  ^^^^^  ignorance,  intemperance,  and  brutal- 

the  Bible  to  all,  and  maintained  the  capacity  ^*y»  ^^^^  ^®  deemed  best  calculated  to  frame 

of  every  man  to  judge  for  himself  m  refigion.  1*^*»  ^^  ^  consult  for  the  welfare  of  society. 

Are  we  suflBcient  for  the  comprehension  of  the  ^^re  the  talents  and  virtues,  which  Heaven 

sublimest  spiritual  truths,  and  unequal  to  ma-  ^^  bestowed  on  men,  given  merely  to  make 

terial   and    temporal    ones  ?      Heaven    hath  *^®™  ^^^  obedient  drudges,  to  be  sacrificed 

trusted  us  with  the  management  of  things  for  ^  ^^®  follies  and  ambition  of  a  few?  or,  were 

eternity,  and  man  denies  us  ability  to  judge  of  "?*  *^®  ^^ble  gifts  so  equally  dispensed  with  a 

the  present,  or  to  know  from  our  feelings  the  ^v"^®  purpose  and  law,  that  they  should  as 

experience  that  will  make  us  happy.    "You  ^^^^7 ««  possible  be  equally  exerted,  and  the 

can  discern,"  say  they,  "objects  distant  and  re-  Wessings  of  Providence  be  equally  eiyoyed  by 

mote,  but  cannot  perceive  those  within  your    

gaodj^  and  cut  out  imd  n^anw  «d their ik3^ b  diSfr.c^                     Shooldont 

the  interests  of  futurity."     this  day,  I  trust,  of  mj  bona.t  oountryiZriuddanlj  oonreVed  to  «  K«. 

the  reign  of  political  prot^tanism  wiU  com-  „,p^  ^^  ^o  would  ikner  bimaeif  .dmittod  into  ■omo 

mence.     We  have  explored  the  temple  of  roy-  baathen  temple.    The  poUcyof  oourUen  aeeme  to  bATebees 

alty,  and  found  that  the  idol  we  have  bowed  to  render  their  forerelgnB  u  dependent  on  tbemMlTee  m 

down  to,  has  eyes  which  see  not,  ears  that  hear  po•riM^  by  •ccuitoming  them  to  bear  with  their  em,  mo 

not  our  prayers,  and  a  heart  like  the  nether  with  their  ejes,  tnd  perform  the  meet  common  oflioee  with 

.  their  ueieteoee,  tnd  under  their  dlrectioB ;  like  the  ennnlnf 

of  pricflte  who  labor  to  plnoe  tbemaelTee  between  the  IMty 

•  An  oretlon  delirered  at  the  SUte  Hoom,  In  Pblladel-  ^id  meakind,  and  to  make  tbemMlree  the  oalf  cbnnnels  of 

phiA,  to  e  rery  nnmerooa  Mdieno^  on  TbnrMley,  the  flret  oommnnioetlon  between  eerth  and  Hearea.    Sneb  monarehe 


ofAnjTMt,  ma,  by  Sunnel  Adame,  member  of  the  »»—  retMnble  BabeUU^Qaeen,  who  nerercbew^d  any  thlaf ;  sol 

*********  *^«  Goner*!  Congrew  of  the  •♦♦•^  eeeeeeof  that  her  teeth  were  notgood  and  atrong,  and  that  barJbod 

^^^''^^  did  not  require  maaUcaUon,  but  each  wat  the  indtepenibU 

p«r  dMMMs  ft  ead<M,  ab  ijao  oeremonlal  of  her  court,  her  officers  took  her  meat  and 

DMit  opM,  wtimuaqm  im^  chowM  it  nobly,  baring  their  moatha  line'd  with  edoMMa 

/M.I            ^^»        ......       .^         '  uldn,  and  their  teeth  oaaed  orer  with  line  white  irory,  after 

pgnu  tbia  they  pawed  it  into  her  atomaeh  by  a  golden  pipe.    •    • 

Philadelphia,  printed:  London,  reprinted  ftv  S.  Johnson,  eeeeeeee      eoeee 
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•n?  Away  then,  with  those  absurd  systems, 
which,  to  gratify  the  pride  of  a  few,  debi&se  the 
greatestpart  of  our  species  "below  uie  order  of 
men.  What  an  afl&ont  to  the  King  of  the  nni- 
yerse,  to  maintain  that  tiie  happiness  of  a  mon- 
ster, sunk  in  debauchery  and  spreading  desola- 
tion and  murder  among  men,  of  a  Caligula,  a 
Nero,  or  a  Charles,  is  more  precious  in  his 
sight  than  that  of  millions  of  his  suppliant  crea- 
tores,  who  do  justice,  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly  with  their  Goal  No  I  in  ^e  judgment 
of  Heaven  there  is  no  other  superiority  among 
men,  than  a  superiority  in  wisaom  and  virtue. 
And  can  we  have  a  safer  model  in  forming 
curst  The  Deity  then  has  not  given  any  order 
or  family  of  men  authority  over  others,  and  if 
any  men  have  given  it,  they  only  could  ffive  it 
for  themselves.  Our  forefiB^ers,  'tis  said,  con- 
sented to  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. I  will  not,  at  present,  dispute  it,  nor  mark 
out  the  limits  and  conditions  of  their  submis- 
sion; but  will  it  be  denied  that  they  contracted 
to  pay  obedience,  and  to  be  under  the  control 
of  Great  Britain,  because  it  appeared  to  them 
most  beneficial  in  their  then  present  circum- 
stances and  situations?  We,  my  countrymen, 
have  the  same  right  to  consult  and  provide  for 
our  hi^piness,  which  they  had  to  promote 
theirs.  If  they  had  a  view  to  posterity  in  their 
contracts,  it  must  have  been  to  advance  the 
felicity  of  their  descendants.  K  they  erred  in 
their  expectations  and  prospects,  we  can  never 
be  condemned  for  a  conduct  which  they  would 
have  reconmiended  had  they  foreseen  our  pre- 
sent condition. 

Te  darkeners  of  counsel,  who  would  make 
the  property,  lives,  and  religion  of  millions,  de- 
pena  on  the  evasive  interpretations  of  musty 
parchments;  who  would  send  us  to  antiquated 
charters,  of  uncertain  and  contradictory  mean- 
ing, to  prove  that  the  present  generation  are 
not  bound  to  be  victims  to  cruel  and  unforgiv- 
ing despotism,  tell  us  whether  our  pious  and 
generous  ancestors  bequeathed  to  us  the  miser- 
able privilege  of  having  the  rewards  of  our  hon- 
est industry,  the'  fruits  of  those  fields  which 
they  purchased  and  bled  for,  wrested  from  us 
at  the  will  of  men  over  whom  we  have  no 
check?  Did  they  contract  for  us  that,  with 
folded  arms,  we  eShould  expect  that  justice  and 
mercy  from  brutal  and  inflamed  invaders  which 
have  been  denied  to  our  supplications  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne  ?  Were  we  to  hear  our  char- 
acter as  a  people  ridiculed  with  indifference? 
Did  they  promise  for  us  that  our  meekness  and 
patience  should  be  insulted ;  our  coasts  harassed ; 
our  towns  demolished  and  plundered,  and  our 
wives  and  of&pring  exposed  to  nakedness,  hun- 
ger and  death,  withoot  our  feeling  the  resent- 
ment of  men,  and  exerting  those  powers  of  self- 
preservation  which  God  has  given  us?  No 
man  had  once  a  greater  veneration  for  English- 
men than  I  entertained.  They  were  dear  to 
me  as  branches  of  the  same  parental  trunk,  and 
partakers  of  the  same  religion  and  laws;  I  still 
Tiew  with  respect  the  remains  of  the  ocmstita- 


tion  as  I  would  a  lifeless  body,  which  had  onoe 
been  animated  by  a  great  and  heroic  soul.  But 
when  I  am  roused  by  the  din  of  arms;  when  I 
behold  legions  of  foreign  assassins,  paid  by 
Englidimen  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  our  blood; 
when  I  tread  over  the  uncoffined  bones  of  my 
countrymen,  neighbors  and  friends;  when  I 
see  the  locks  of  a  venerable  father  torn  by  sav- 
age hands,  and  a  feeble  mother,  clasping  her 
infimts  to  her  bosom,  and  on  her  knees  implor- 
ing their  lives  from  her  own  sUvea,  whom 
Englishmen  have  allured  to  treachery  and  mur- 
der; when  I  behold  my  country,  once  the  seat 
of  industry,  peace,  and  plenty,  changed  by 
Englishmen  to  a  theatre  of  blood  and  misery. 
Heaven  forgive  me,  if  I  cannot  root  out  thoM 
passions  which  it  has  implanted  in  my  bosom, 
and  detest  submission  to  a  people  who  have 
either  ceased  to  be  human,  or  have  not  virtue 
enough  to  feel  their  own  wretchedness  and  ser- 
vitude. 

Men  who  content  themselves  with  the  sem- 
blance of  truth,  and  a  display  of  words,  talk 
mu<^  of  our  obligations  to  Great  Britain  for 
protection !  Had  she  a  single  eye  to  our  ad- 
vantage ?  A  nation  of  shopkeepers  *  dite  very  sel- 
dom so  disinterested.  Let  us  not  be  so  amused 
with  words ;  the  extension  of  her  commerce 
was  her  object.  When  she  defended  our  coasts, 
she  fought  for  her  customers,  and  convoyed  our 
ships  loaded  with  wealth,  which  we  had  ac- 
quired for  her  by  our  industry.  She  has  treat- 
ed us  as  beasts  of  burthen,  whom  the  lordly 
masters  cherish  that  they  may  carry  a  greater 
load.  Let  us  inquire  also  against  whom  she 
has  protected  us  ?  Against  her  own  enemies 
with  whom  we  had  no  quarrel,  or  only  on  her 
account,  and  against  whom  we  always  readily 
exerted  our  wealth  and  strength  when  they 
were  required.  Were  these  colonies  backwaid 
in  giving  assistance  to  Great  Britain,  when 
they  were  called  upon  in  1789,  to  aid  the  expe- 
dition against  Cartnagena?  They  at  that  time 
sent  8000  men  to  join  the  British  army,  al- 
though the  war  commenced  without  their  con- 
sent. But  the  last  war,  'tis  said,  was  purely 
American.  This  is  a  vulgar  error,  which,  like 
many  others,  has  gained  credit  by  being  confi- 
dently repeated.  The  dispute  between  the 
Courts  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  related  to 
the  limits  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  The 
controverted  territory  was  not  claimed  by  any 
in  the  colonies,  but  by  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  therefore  their  own  quarreL 
The  infringement  of  a  right  which  England 
had,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecnt,  of  trading  in  the 
Indian  country  of  Ohio,  was  another  cause  of 
the  war.    The  French  seized  large  quantities 

*  This  oration  wu  trmnslatod  into  French  uid  pnbliahed 
■t  FariA,  from  which  it  maj  bo  preeomed  Bonaparte  obtain- 
ed this  well-known  expression.  A  copy  of  the  Fren<A 
translation,  I  am  informed,  is  in  the  possession  of  WilUam 
Yinoent  Wells,  of  Boston,  ICassaehosetts,  a  great-grandsoa 
of  Samnel  Adams,  whose  lUb  he  is  now  preparinf  Ibr  pob- 
lloattos.   X4 
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of  British  manufactnre,  and  took  poeedsrion  of 
a  fort  which  a  company  of  Britisn  merchants 
and  factors  had  erected  for  the  secnrity  of  their 
commerce.  The  war  was  therefore  waged  in 
defence  of  lands  claimed  by  the  Grown,  and  for 
^e  protection  of  British  property.  The  French 
at  tnat  time  had  no  quarrel  with  America; 
and,  as  appears  by  lett^n  sent  from  their  com- 
mander-in-chief^ to  some  of  the  colonies,  wished 
to  remdn  in  peace  with  ns.  The  part  there- 
fore which  we  then  took,  and  the  miseries 
to  which  we  exposed  onrselves,  onght  to  be 
charged  to  onr  affection  for  Britain.  These 
colonies  granted  more  than  their  proportion  to 
the  support  of  the  war.  They  raiseo,  clothed, 
and  mamtained,  nearly  25^000  men,  and  so  sen- 
rible  were  the  people  of  England  of  oar  great 
exertions,  that  a  message  was  annually  sent  to 
the  House  of  Commons  purporting :  ^^That  his 
miyesty,  being  hiffhly  satisfied  of  the  zeal  and 
vigor  with  which  his  faithful  subjects  in  North 
America  had  exerted  themselves  in  defence  of 
his  m^esty^s  just  rights  and  possessions,  re- 
oommended  it  to  the  House,  to  take  the  same 
into  consideration,  and  enable  him  to  g^ve  them 
a  proper  compensation." 

^ut  what  purpose  can  arguments  of  this  kind 
answer  ?  Did  the  protection  we  received  annul 
our  rights  as  men,  and  lay  ns  under  an  obliga- 
tion of  being  miserable  ? 

Who  among  you,  my  countrymen,  that  is  a 
father,  would  claim  authority  to  make  your 
child  a  slave  because  you  had  nourished  him 
in  his  infancy  ? 

Tis  a  strange  species  of  generosity  which 
requires  a  return  infinitely  more  valuable  than 
any  thing  it  could  have  bestowed ;  that  demands 
as  a  reward  for  a  defence  of  our  property,  a 
surrender  of  those  inestimable  privileges,  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  vindictive  tyrants,  which 
alone  give  value  to  that  very  property. 

Political  right  and  public  happiness  are  dif- 
ferent words  for  the  same  idea.  They  who 
wander  into  metaohysical  labyrinths,  or  have 
recourse  to  original  contracts,  to  determine  the 
rights  of  men,  either  impose  on  themselves  or 
moan  to  delude  others.  Public  utility  is  the 
only  certain  criterion.  It  is  a  test  which  brings 
disputes  to  a  speedy  decision,  and  makes  it  ap- 
peal to  the  feelings  of  mankind.  The  force  of 
truth  has  obliged  men  to  use  arguments  drawn 
from  this  principle  who  were  combating  it, 
in  practice  and  speculation.  The  advocates 
for  a  despotic  government,  and  non-resistance 
to  the  magistrate,  employ  reasons  in  favor 
of  their  systems  drawn  from  a  consideration 
of  their  tendency  to  promote  public  happi- 
ness. 

The  Author  of  Nature  directs  all  his  opera- 
tions to  the  production  of  the  greatest  good, 
and  has  made  human  virtue  to  consist  in  a  dis- 
posiUon  and  conduct  which  tends  to  the  com- 
mon felicity  of  his  creatures.    An  abridsement 
taAjCthe  natural  freedom  of  man,  by  the  mstitu- 
^^Bk^  political  societies,  is  vindicable  only  on 
^jfcot.    How  absurd,  then,  is  it  to  draw  ar- 


gnments  from  the  natore  of  civil  society  lor  the 
annihilaUon  of  those  very  ends  which  society 
was  intended  to  procure.  Men  associate  fx 
their  mutual  advantage.  Henoe  the  good  and 
happiness  of  the  members,  that  is,  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  any  state,  is  the  great  stand- 
ard by  which  eveir  thing  relating  to  that  stale 
must  finally  be  aetermined;  and  though  it 
may  be  supposed  that  a  body  of  people  may  be 
bound  by  a  voluntary  resignation  (wMch  they 
have  been  so  infatuated  as  to  make)  of  all  their 
interests  to  a  sin^e  person,  or  to  a  few,  it  can 
never  be  conceived  that  the  resignation  is  obti- 
gatory  to  their  posterity ;  because  it  is  mani- 
festly eontrary  to  the  good  of  the  whole  that  it 
should  be  so. 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  the  wisest  and 
most  virtuous  champions  of  freedom.  Attend 
to  a  portion  on  this  subject  from  a  book  in  our 
defence,  written,  I  had  almost  said  by  the  pen 
of  inspiration.  '^  I  lay  no  stress,"  says  he,  **  on 
charters — ^they  derive  their  rights  from  a  Idgher 
source.  It  is  inconsistent  with  common  sense 
to  imagine  that  any  people  would  ever  think 
of  setUing  in  a  distant  country,  on  any  such  con- 
dition, or  that  the  people  from  whom  they  with- 
drew should  for  ever  be  masters  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  have  power  to  subject  them  to  any 
modes  of  government  they  pleased.  And  had 
there  been  express  stipulations  to  this  purpose 
in  all  the  charters  of  the  colonies,  they  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  no  more  bound  by  them,  than 
if  it  had  been  stipulated  with  them,  that  they 
should  go  naked,  or  expose  themselves  to  the 
incursions  of  wolves  and  tigers." 

8uch  are  the  opinions  of  every  virtuous  and 
enlightened  patriot  in  Great  Britain.  Their 
petition  to  heaven  is — *^  That  there  may  be  one 
free  country  left  upon  earth,  to  which  they 
may  fiy,  when  venality,  luxury,  and  vice,  shall 
have  completed  the  ruin  of  liberty  there." 

Courage,  then,  my  countrymen  I  our  contest 
is  not  only  whether  we  ourselves  shall  be  free, 
but  whether  there  shall  be  left  to  mankind  an 
asylum  on  earth,  for  civil  and  religious  liberty! 
Dismissing  therefore  the  Justice  of  onr  cause, 
as  incontestable,  the  only  question  is.  What 
is  best  for  us  to  pursue  in  our  present  cirenm- 
stances? 

The  doctrine  of  dependence  on  Great  Britain 
is,  I  believe,  generally  exploded;  but  as  I  would 
attend  to  the  honest  weakness  of  the  simplest 
of  men,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  offer  a  few 
words  on  that  subject. 

We  are  now  on  this  continent,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  world ;  three  millions  of  souls 
united  in  one  common  cause.  We  have  large 
armies,  well  disciplined  and  appointed,  with 
commanders  inferior  to  none  in  military  sUH, 
and  superior  in  activity  and  zeal.  We  are  fru^ 
nished  with  arsenals  and  stores  beyond  onr 
most  sanguine  expectations,  and  foreign  nations 
are  waiting  to  crown  our  success  by  their  alli- 
ances. There  are  instances  ot  I  would  say,  an 
almost  astonishing  Providence  in  our  Civor; 
our  snooess  has  staggered  onr  enemiea,  and  d- 
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moet  i^ven  faith  to  infidels ;  bo  that  we  may 
troly  say  it  is  not  our  own  aim  which  has 
sayedns. 

The  hand  of  heaven  appears  to  have  led  ns 
on  to  be,  perhaps,  hunble  instruments  and 
means  in  the  gpMit  Providential  dispensation 
which  is  completing.  We  have  fled  from  the 
political  Sodom ;  let  as  not  look  back,  lest  we 

Seridi  and  become  a  monument  of  infam j  and 
erision  to  the  world  1  For  can  we  ever  expect 
more  nnanimity  and  a  better  preparation  for 
defence;  more  infatoation  of  counsel  among 
our  enemies,  and  more  valor  and  zeal  among 
ourselves  ?  The  same  force  and  resistance  which 
are  sufllcient  to  procure  us  our  liberties,  will 
secure  us  a  glorious  independence  and  support 
OS  in  the  dignity  of  free,  imperial  States.  We 
oannot  suppose  that  our  opposition  has  made  a 
corrupt  ana  dissipated  nation  more  friendly  to 
America,  or  created  in  them  a  greater  respect 
for  the  rights  of  mankind.  We  can  therefore 
expect  a  restoration  and  establishment  of  our 
privileges,  and  a  compensation  for  the  injuries 
we  have  received  from  their  want  of  power,  from 
their  fears,  and  not  from  their  virtues.  The 
unanimity  and  valor,  which  will  effect  an  hon- 
orable peace,  can  render  a  future  contest  for 
our  liberties  unnecessary.  He  who  has  strength 
to  chain  down  the  wolf,  is  a  madman  if  he  lets 
him  loose  without  drawing  his  teeth  and  par- 
ing his  nails. 

IVom  the  day  on  which  an  accommodation 
takes  place  between  England  and  America,  on 
any  ouier  terms  than  as  independent  States,  I 
shall  date  the  ruin  of  this  country.  A  politic 
minister  will  study  to  lull  us  into  security,  by 
granting  us  the  full  extent  of  our  petitions. 
The  warm  sunshine  of  influence  would  melt 
down  the  virtue,  which  the  violence  of  the 
storm  rendered  more  firm  and  unyielding.  In 
a  state  of  tranquillity,  wealth  and  luxury,  our 
descendants  would  forget  the  arts  of  war,  and 
ttke  noble  activity  and  zeal  which  made  their 
ancestors  invincible.  Every  art  of  corruption 
would  be  employed  to  loosen  the  bond  of  union 
which  renders  our  resistance  formidable.  When 
the  spirit  of  liberty  which  now  animates  our 
hearts  and  gives  success  to  our  arms  is  extinct, 
our  numbers  will  accelerate  our  ruin,  and  ren- 
der us  easier  victims  to  tyranny.*    Ye  aban- 

•  Temponry  tomnlts  and  drU  wan  msj  give  much  dis- 
tarbftDoo  to  ralen,  bat  they  do  not  eonstitnte  the  real  mU- 
fortanee  of  a  people,  who  maj  eren  e^Joj  aome  respite  while 
thej  are  disputing  who  shall  play  the  tjrant  orer  them.  It 
is  from  their  permanent  sitoation  that  their  real  proeperltj 
or  calamity  most  arise ;  when  all  submit  tamely  to  the  yoke, 
then  it  is  that  all  are  perishing,  then  it  ts  that  their  chieft,  de- 
stroying them  at  their  ease,  abi  solitudinum  ikdunt  paeem 
appelUnt  When  the  intrigues  of  the  ministry  agitated  the 
kingdom  of  France,  and  the  coadjutor  of  Paris  carried  a 
poniard  in  his  pocket  to  Parliament,  all  this  did  not'  hinder 
the  bulk  of  the  French  nation  ftom  growing  numerous  and 
enjoying  themselves  in  happiness  and  at  their  ease.  Ancient 
Oroeoe  flourished  In  the  midst  of  the  most  cruel  wars ;  hn- 
maa  blood  was  spilt  In  torrents,  and  yet  the  country  swarm- 
ed wtth  lababltantB.    It  appeaniMytMachiaTel,  that  lathe 


doned  mimons  of  an  infatuated  ministry,  if  per- 
adventure  any  should  yet  remain  among  us  I — 
remember  that  a  Warren  and  Montgomery  are 
numbered  among  the  dead.  Contemplate  the 
mangled  bodies  of  your  countrymen,  and  then 
say.  What  should  be  the  reward  of  such  sacri- 
fices? Bid  us  and  our  posterity  bow  the  kneei 
supplicate  the  friendship,  and  plough,  and  sow, 
and  reap,  to  glut  the  avarice  of  Uie  men  who 
have  let  loose  on  us  the  dogs  of  war  to  riot  in 
our  blood,  and  hunt  us  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  ?  K  ye  love  wealth  better  than  liberty, 
the  tranquillity  of  servitude,  than  the  animat- 
ing contest  of  freedom — go  from  us  in  peace. 
We  ask  not  your  counsels  or  arms.  Groudi 
down  and  lick  the  hands  which  feed  you.  May 
your  chains  set  lightly  upon  you,  and  may  pos- 
terity forget  that  ye  were  our  countrymen. 

To  unite  the  Supremacy  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Liberty  of  America,  is  utterly  impossible. 
So  vast  a  continent  and  of  such  a  distance  from 
the  seat  of  empire,  will  every  day  grow  more 
unmanageable.  The  motion  of  so  unwieldy  a 
body  cannot  be  directed  with  any  dispatch  and 
uniformity,  without  committing  to  tne  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain^  powers  inconsistent 
with  our  freedom.  The  authority  and  force 
which  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  this 
continent,  would  put  all  our  valuable  rights 
within  the  reach  of  that  nation. 

As  the  administration  of  government  requires 
firmer  and  more  numerous  supports  in  propor- 
tion to  its  extent,  the  burdens  imposed  on  us 
would  be  excessive,  and  we  should  have  the 
melancholy  prospect  of  their  increasing  on  our 
posterity.  The  scale  of  oflScers,  from  the  rapa- 
cious and  needy  commissioner,  to  the  haughty 
governor,  and  from  the  governor  with  his  hun- 
gry train,  to  perhaps  a  licentious  and  prodigal 
viceroy,  must  be  upheld  by  you  and  your  chil- 
dren. The  fleets  and  armies  which  will  be  em- 
ployed to  silence  your  murmurs  and  complaints 
must  be  supported  by  the  fruits  of  your  indus- 
try. 

And  yet,  with  all  this  enlargement  of  the 
expense  and  powers  of  government,  the  admin- 
istration of  it  at  such  a  distance,  and  over  so 
extensive  a  territory,  must  necessarily  fail  of 
putting  the  laws  into  vigorous  execution,  re- 
moving private  oppressions,  and  forming  plans 
for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, and  preserving  the  vast  empire  in  any 
tolerable  peace  and  security.  If  our  posterity 
retain  any  spark  of  patriotism,  they  can  never 
tamely  submit  to  sucn  burthens.  This  country 
will  be  made  the  field  of  bloody  contention  till 
it  gains  that  independence  for  which  nature 

midst  of  murders,  proscriptions,  and  dvil  wars,  our  repnbllo 
became  only  the  more  powerftil :  the  virtue  of  the  dtizena, 
their  manners,  their  Independence,  had  a  greater  eflTect  to 
strengthen  it,  than  all  its  dissensions  had  to  weaken  It  A 
little  agitation  gives  vigor  to  the  mind,  and  liberty,  not 
peace,  is  the  real  source  of  the  prosperity  of  our  speoifSib— 
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dcmed  it.  It  ta  therefore  iqjiutice  aod  onwJtf 
to  oar  ofikpring,  and  would  M«mp  u  with  the 
obarsoter  of  baseneas  and  oowaraice,  to  leave 
Uie  B^Tation  of  this  oonntiy  to  be  worked  out 
bf  them  with  accnmolated  difficoltj  and  dan- 
ger. 

Pr^adice,  I  oonfeu,  may  warp  onr  JndgmeDte. 
Let  ns  bear  the  deciHOn  of  Eugluhmen  on  this 
nUect,  who  cannot  be  snspected  of  partiality : 
"Tlie  Americana,"  ray  they,  "are  bnt  little 
ahort  of  half  onr  namber.  To  this  nnmber 
they  have  grown  from  a  small  body  of  original 
■etUera  by  a  7ery  rapid  iocreaM.  The  proba- 
bUity  is  that  they  will  go  on  to  iocreaae,  and 
that  in  60  or  60  yeara,  they  will  be  donble  our 
nnmber ;  and  fonn  a  mighty  empire,  conaiHting 
ot  a  variety  of  States,  all  equal  or  superior  to 
onreelree  in  all  the  arta  and  acoomplishmentB 
whidi  give  dignity  and  happiness  to  hnman 
life.  Inthat  period  will  they  be  still  bound  to 
acknowledge  that  sapremacy  over  them  which 
ve  now  claim  t  Can  there  be  any  person  who 
will  M«ert  this,  or  whoee  mind  does  not  revolt 
at  the  idea  of  a  vast  continent,  holding  all  that 
la  valuable  to  it,  at  the  discretion  of  a  handful 
of  people  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic  t  Bnt 
if  at  that  period  thia  would  be  nnreaaonable, 
what  makes  it  otherwise  now  I  Draw  the  line 
if  yoD  can.  But  there  is  still  a  greater  diffi- 
culty." 

"Britain  is  now,  I  will  suppose,  the  seat  of  lib- 

aind  Tirtoe,  and  its  Iwislatnre  connate  of  a 
of  able  and  independent  men,  who  govern 
with  wisdom  end  justice.  The  time  may  come 
when  all  will bereversedi  whenitseicellentoon- 
■titutionofgovemment  will  be  subverted;  when 
pressed  by  debts  and  taiea,  it  will  be  greedy  to 
draw  to  itself  an  increase  of  revenue  from  every 
distant  province,  in  order  to  ease  its  own  bur- 
dens; when  the  inflaei  oe  of  tbe  crown,  atrength- 
ened  by  luxury  and  an  universal  profligacy  of 
mannera,  will  have  tainted  every  heart,  broken 
down  every  fence  of  liberty,  and  rendered  us  a 
nation  of  tame  and  contented  vaasals;  when  a 
general  election  will  be  nothing  bnt  a  general 
auction  of  boroughs,  and  when  the  Parliament, 
the  grand  council  of  the  nation,  and  once  the 
fUtbful  suardian  of  the  state,  and  a  terror  to 
erii  ministers,  will  be  degenerated  into  a  body 
of  sycophants,  dependent  and  venal,  always 
ready  to  ronflrm  any  measuree,  and  little  more 
than  a  public  court  for  registering  royal  edicts. 
Saoh,  it  is  possible,  may,  some  time  or  other, 
be  the  state  of  Great  Britain.  What  will  at 
that  period  be  the  duty  of  the  colonies!  Will 
they  be  still  bound  to  unconditional  submission  t 
Host  tliey  always  continue  an  appendage  to  our 
government,  and  follow  it  implicitly  through 
every  change  that  can  happen  to  it!  Wretched 
ooniUtioD  indeed,  of  millions  of  freemen  as  good 
w  ourselves!  Will  yon  say  that  we  now  gov- 
«ru  equitably,  and  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
•noh  revolation?  Would  to  God  that  this  were 
true,  Bnt  will  you  not  always  say  the  samel 
""  ahall  Judge  whether  we  govern  equitably  or 
Oui  you  give  the  ooloniea  any  Meurity  that 


inch  a  period  will  never  oomel" — Nol  THE 
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COME.  The  calamities  were  at  onr  door.  The 
rod  of  opprwrion  waa  ndsed  over  ns.  We  were 
roused  from  our  slnmber^  and  may  we  never 
sbk  into  repose  until  we  can  convey  adearand 
nn^spnted  inheritance  to  our  posterity.  TUs 
day  we  are  called  np«Hi  to  give  a  glorioas  exam- 
ple of  what  the  wiseet  and  beet  of  men  were 
n^oed  to  view,  only  in  speculatioo.  This  iaj 
presents  the  world  with  ue  most  aogast  speo- 
tacle  that  its  annals  ever  unfolded.  MillkiBa 
of  freemen,  deliberately  and  voluntarily  form- 
ing themselves  into  a  society  (or  thdr  eommoB 
defence  and  commcn  happiness.  Immortal 
spirits  of  Hampden,  Locke,  and  Sldneiy  t  will  it 
not  add  to  your  benevolent  joys  to  behold  ymr 
posterity  rising  to  the  dignity  of  men,  and 
evincing  to  the  world  the  reality  and  expedi- 
ency of  your  systems,  and  in  the  actual  eq]<7- 
ments  of  that  equal  liberty,  which  yon  were 
happy,  when  on  earth,  in  delineating  and  re- 
commending to  mankind  I 

Other  nations  have  received  their  lawa  from 
conquerors ;  some  are  indebted  for  a  constltii- 
tion  to  the  sufferings  of  their  ancestors  throng 
revolving  centuries.  The  people  of  this  coun- 
try, alone,  have  formally  and  deliberately  cho- 
sen a  government  for  theroselvee,  and  witli 
open  and  uninfluenced  consent,  bound  tben- 
selves  into  a  social  compact.  Here,  no  maa 
proclaims  his  birth  or  wealth  as  a  title  to  hon- 
orable distinction,  or  to  sanctify  ignorance  and 
vice  with  the  name  of  hereditary  anthority. 
He  who  has  most  zeal  and  ability  to  promote 
public  felicity,  let  him  be  the  servant  of  the 
public*  This  is  the  only  line  of  distinctioD 
drawn  by  nature.  Leave  the  bird  of  night  to 
the  obscurity  for  which  natore  intended. him, 
and  expect  only  from  the  eagle  to  brush  the 
clouds  with  his  wings,  and  look  boldly  In  the 
foce  of  the  son. 

Bome  wlio  would  persuade  ns  that  they  have 
tender  feelings  for  future  generations,  while 
they  are  insensible  to  the  happiness  of  the  pre- 
sent, are  perpetually  foreboding  a  train  of  dia> 
sentions  under  our  popular  system.  Such  men's 
reasoning  amounts  to  this — give  up  all  that  ia 
valuable  to  Great  Britain,  and  then  you  will 
have  no  inducements  to  quarrel  among  your- 
selves ;  or  snffer  yonrselves  to  be  chained  down 
by  your  enemies,  that  you  may  not  be  able  to 
fight  with  your  friends.! 


HI 
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This  18  an  insnlt  on  jonr  yirtne  as  well  as  gracious  unto  Zion,  that  it  will  turn  away  the 

joar  common  sense.    Toar  nnanimity  this  day  captivitj  of  Jacob. 

and  through  the  course  of  the  war,  is  a  decisive  Oar  glorious  reformers  when   thej  broke 

refutation  of  such  invidious  predictions.    Our  through,  the  fetters  of  superstition^  effected 

enemies  have  already  had  evidence  that  our  more  than  could  be  ezjpected  from  an  age  so 

present  constitution  contains  in  it  the  Justice  darkened.    But  they  left  much  to  be  done  by 

and  ardor  of  freedom,  and  the  wisdom  and  their  posterity.    They  lopped  off,  indeed,  some 

vigor  <^  the  most  absolute  system.    When  the  of  the  branches  of  popery,  but  they  left  the 

law  k  the  will  of  the  people,  it  will  be  uniform  root  and  stock  when  they  left  us  under  the 

and  coherent;  but  fluctuation,  contradiction,  domination  of  human  systems  and  decisions, 

and  inconsistency  of  councils  must  be  expected  usurping  the  infallibility  which  can  be  attrib- 

nnder  those  governments  where  every  revolu-  uted  to  Revelation  alone.    They  dethroned  one 

tion  in  the  ministry  of  a  court  produces  one  in  usurper  only  to  raise  up  another;  they  refosed 

the  State.    Such  being  the  folly  and  pride  of  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  only  to  place  the  civil 

all  ministers,  that  they  ever  pursue  measures  magistrate  in  the  throne  of  Christ,  vested  with 

direetly  opposite  to  those  of  their  predecessors,  authority  to  enact  laws,  and  inffict  penalties  in 

We  shall  neither  be  exposed  to  the  necessary  his  kingdom.  And  if  we  now  cast  our  eyes 
convulsions  of  elective  Monarchies,  nor  to  the  over  the  nations  of  the  earth  we  shall  find,  that 
want  of  wisdom,  fortitude,  and  virtue,  to  which  instead  of  possessing  the  pure  religion  of  the 
hereditary  succession  is  liable.  In  your  hands  gospel,  they  may  be  divided  either  into  infidels 
it  will  be  Uy  perpetuate  a  prudent,  active  and  who  deny  the  truth,  or  politicians  who  make 
Just  legislature,  and  which  will  never  expire  religion  a  stalking  horse  for  their  ambition,  or 
until  you  yourselves  lose  the  virtues  which  give  professors,  who  walk  in  the  tranmiels  of  ortho- 
it  esdstence.  doxy,  and  are  more  attentive  to  traditions  and 

And,  brethren  and  fellow-countrymen,  if  it  ordinances  of  men  than  to  the  oracles  of  truth, 

was  ever  granted  to  mortals  to  trace  the  designs  The  civil  magistrate  has  every  where  con- 

of  Providence,  and  interpret  its  manifestations  taniinated  religion  by  making  it  an  engine  of 

in  favor  of  their  cause,  we  may,  with  humility  policy ;  and  freedom  of  thought  and  the  right 

of  souL  cry  out,  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  of  private  Judgment,  in  matters  of  conscience, 

to  thy  Name  be  the  praise.    The  confusion  of  driven  from  every  other  corner  of  the  estrthy 

the  devices  among  our  enemies,  and  the  rage  direct  their  course  to  this  happy  country  as 

of  the  elements  against  them,  have  done  almost  their  last  asylum.    Let  us  cherish  the  noble 

as  much  towards  our  success  as  either  our  guests,  and  shelter  them  under  the  wings  of  an 

ootlncils  or  our  arms.  universal  toleration.    Be  this  the  seat  of  un- 

The  time  at  which  this  attempt  on  our  liber-  bounded  religious  freedom.     She  will  brinff 

ties  was  made,  when  we  were  ripened  into  ma-  with  her  in  her  train,  industry,  wisdom,  and 

turity,  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  war,  and  commerce.  She  thrives  most  when  left  to  shoot 

were  f^  from  the  incursions  of  enemies  in  this  forth  in  her  natural  luxuriance,  and  asks  from 

country,  the  gradual  advances  of  our  oppressors  human  policy,  only  not  to  be  checked  in  her 

enabling  us  to  prepare  for  our  defence,  the  un-  growth  by  artificial  encouragements, 

usual  fertility  of  our  lands  and  clemency  of  the  Thus  by  the  beneficence  of  Providence,  we 

seasons,  the  success  which  at  first  attended  our  shall  behold  our  empire  arising,  founded  on 

feeVle  arms,  producing  unanimity  among  our  Justice  and  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  people, 

friends  and  reducing  our  internal  foes  to  acqui-  and  giving  full  scope  to  the  exercise  of  those 

eecense — ^these  are   all   strong   and   palpable  faculties  and  rights  which  most  ennoble  our 

marks  and  assurances,  that  Providence  is  yet  species.    Besides  the  advantages  of  liberty  and 

■  the  most  equal  constitution,  heaven  has  given 

•qnallf  ikible  to  eonnikioni,  but  the  differeneeB  that  u«)  in  US  a  country  with  every  variety  of  climate  and 

thaeoiMtitnUonaiMlgeiiiiuofpopaUrgoTenimeDtsAreaatoD-  soil,  pouring  forth  in  abundance  whatever  is 

khlaglf  great,  Bome  being  for  defence,  some  for  inoreaae,  necessary  for  the  support,  COmfort,  and  strength 

■ome  more  equal,  otben  more  nneqnal ;  eome  turbulent  end  of  a  nation.     Within  OUr  OWn  borders  we  pos- 

■editsona,  others  Uke  streams  in  a  perpetoai  tranquUiity.  gess  all  the  means  of  sustenance,  defence,  and 

That  which  caoseth  much  sedition  in  a  commonwealth  is  commerce;  at  the  same  time,  these  advantages 

ineqnautj,  as  in  Some  where  the  Senate  oppressed  the  peo-  are  SO  distributed  among  the  different  States  of 

f^.   But  if  a  commonwealth  be  perfecUj  equal,  it  u  void  this  continent,  as  if  nature  had  in  view  to  pro- 

of  sedition,  and  bes  attained  to  perfection,  being  Toid  of  aU  ^laim  to  ufr-be  United  among  yourselves,  and 

SSr^J^'l^       M  .^^ •"«'"* Tr^r**^  youwillwantnothingfromtheritoftheworld. 

^JStT^lt^^'^'lSi^l    i                 ~'°'  The  more  northeSi  States  most  amply  sup- 

moBwealth  is  immortal-^flVema  Ml    An  equal  common-  ,              ..,                neoosfiarv  Rnd  mimv  of  tlm 

werfth  is  a  goremment  founded  upon  a  baUmce  which  is  P^    •  wiin  every  necessary,  ana  many  or  tne 

perfccUj  popular,  and  which  from  the  ba]anc^  throng  the  i"^""®*  ^^^^^«  ?— ^^^^  ^^^^^  **™^^  ^i  ^^ 

free  suffrage  of  the  people  glren  bj  ballot,  amounts,  in  the  f?'  ^^'P^  «/  commerce  or  of  war ;  With  flax  for 

superstructures,  to  a  Senate  debating  ai^  proposing,  a  repre-  *V®  manufactory  of  Uuen,  and  seed  either  for 

sentatiye  of  the  people  resolying,  and  a  magistracy  execnt-  ^il  or  exportation, 

lug;  each  of  these  three  orders  being  upon  rotation,  that  is,  ^  abundant  are  OUr  harvests,  that  almost 

elected  for  certain  terms,  ei^oining  like  interrala.— Fide  every  part  raises  more  than  double  the  quan- 
tity of  grdn  requisite  for  the  support  or  the 
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inhabitants.  From  Georgia  and  the  Caroli- 
nas,  we  have,  as  well  for  our  own  wants  as  for 
tiie  purpose  of  supplying  the  wants  of  other 
powers,  indigo,  rice,  hemp,  naval  stores,  and 
lomber. 

Virginia  and  Maryland  teem  with  wheat, 
Indian  com,  and  tobacco.  Every  nation  whose 
harvest  is  precarioos,  or  whose  lands  yield  not 
those  commodities,  which  we  cultivate,  will 
ffladly  exchange  their  superfluities  and  manu- 
uctures  for  ours. 

We  have  already  received  many  and  large 
cargoes  of  clothing,  military  stores,  dec.,  from 
our  commerce  with  foreign  nowers,  and  in  spite 
of  the  efibrts  of  the  boasted  Navy  of  England, 
we  shall  continue  to  profit  by  this  oonnec- 
tion. 

The  want  of  our  naval  stores  has  already 
increased  the  price  of  these  articles  to  a  great 
height,  especially  in  Britain.  Without  our 
lumber,  it  will  be  impossible  for  those  haughty 
islanders  to  convey  the  products  of  the  West 
Indies  to  their  own  ports ; — for  a  while  they 
may  with  difficulty  effect  it,  but  without  our 
assistance,  their  resources  soon  must  fail.  In- 
deed, the  West  India  Islands  appear  as  the 
necessary  appendages  to  this  our  empire.  They 
must  owe  their  support  to  it,  and  ere  long,  I 
doubt  not,  some  of  them  will  from  necessity 
wish  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  our  protection. 

These  natural  advantages  will  enable  us  to 
remain  independent  of  the  world,  or  make  it 
the  interest  of  European  powers  to  court  our 
alliance,  and  aid  in  protecting  us  against  the 
invasions  of  others.  What  argument  there- 
fore do  we  want,  to  show  the  equity  of  our 
conduct ;  or  motive  of  interest  to  recommend 
it  to  our  prudence?  Nature  points  out  the 
path,  and  our  enemies  have  obliged  us  to  pur- 
sue it. 

If  there  is  any  man  so  base  or  so  weak,  as  to 

S refer  a  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  to  the 
ignity  and  happiness  of  living  a  member  of  a 
free  and  independent  nation — let  me  tell  him 
that  necessity  now  demands  what  the  generous 
principle  of  patriotism  should  have  dictated. 

We  have  now  no  other  alternative  than  in- 
dependence, or  the  most  ignomlhious  and  galling 
servitude.  The  legions  of  our  enemies  thicken 
on  our  plains;  desolation  and  death  mark  their 
bloody  career ;  whilst  the  mangled  corpses  of 
our  countrymen  8eera  to  cry  out  to  us  as  a  voice 
from  heaven — "  Will  you  permit  our  posterity 
to  groan  under  the  galhng  cnains  of  our  murder- 
ers ?  Has  our  blood  been  expended  in  vain  ? 
Is  the  only  reward  which  our  constancy,  till 
deatli,  has  obtained  for  our  country,  that  it 
should  be  sunk  into  a  deeper  and  more  igno- 
minious v&ssolage?  Recollect  who  are  the 
men  that  demand  your  submission ;  to  whose 
decrees  you  are  invited  to  pay  obedience  I 
Men  who,  unmindful  of  their  relation  to  you  as 


brethren,  of  your  long  impUcit  rabmiauoo  to 
their  laws ;  of  the  sacrifice  whieh  too  and  your 
forefothers  made  of  your  natonl  advaatam 
for  conuneroe  to  their  avarioe,^ormed  a  de- 
liberate plan  to  wrest  from  you  Uie  small  pit- 
tance of  property  which  they  had  permitted 
you  to  acquire.  Kemember  that  the  men  who 
wish  to  rule  over  you,  are  they  who^  in  pnraoit 
of  this  plan  of  despoUsm,  annulled  the  sacred 
contracts  which  had  been  made  with  your  an- 
cestors ;  conveyed  into  your  dtiea  a  meroenaiy 
soldiery  to  compel  you  to  sobmisBioQ  by  insult 
and  murder — who  called  your  patience,  cow- 
ardice ;  your  piety,  hypocrisy." 

Countrymen  I  the  men  who  now  invite  yoa 
to  surrender  your  rights  into  their  haiMcU,  are 
the  men  who  have  let  loose  the  merdless  aav»- 
ges  to  riot  in  the  blood  of  their  brethren — ^who 
have  dared  to  establish  popery  trinmphant  in 
our  land — who  have  taught  treachery  to  yonr 
slaves,  and  courted  them  to  assasainate  your 
wives  and  children. 

These  are  the  men  to  whom  we  are  exhorted 
to  sacrifice  the  blessings  which  Provi^aico 
holds  out  to  us — ^the  happiness,  the  dignity  of 
uncontrolled  freedom  and  independence. 

Let  not  your  generous  indignation  be  directed 
against  any  among  us,  who  may  advise  so  ab- 
surd and  madning  a  measure.  Their  number 
is  but  few  and  daily  decreases;  and  the  spirit 
which  can  render  them  patient  of  slavery,  will 
render  them  contemptible  enemies. 

Our  Union  is  now  complete ;  our  Gonsdta- 
tion  composed,  established,  and  approved.  Ton 
are  now  the  guardians  of  your  own  Hbertiea. 
We  may  justly  address  you,  as  the  Decemviri 
did  the  Romans,  and  say — *^  Nothing  that  we 
propose,  can  pass  into  a  law  without  your 
consent  Be  yourselves,  O  Americana,  the 
authors  of  those  laws  on  which  your  happiness 
depends." 

You  have  now  in  the  field,  armies  sufScient 
to  repel  the  whole  force  of  your  enemies,  and 
their  base  and  mercenary  auxiliaries.  The 
hearts  of  your  soldiers  beat  high  with  the 
spirit  of  fVeedom — ^they  are  aninu^ed  with  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  and  while  they  grasp  their 
swords,  can  look  up  to  heaven  for  assistano«^ 
Tour  adversaries  are  composed  of  wretches 
who  laugh  at  the  rights  of  hunumity,  who  turn 
religion  into  derision,  and  would,  for  higher 
wages,  direct  their  swords  against  their  leaders 
or  their  country.  Go  on,  then,  in  vonr  gener- 
ous enterprise,  with  gratitude  to  heaven,  for 
past  success,  and  confidence  of  it  in  the  fhtore. 
For  my  own  part,  I  ask  no  greater  blessing 
than  to  share  with  you  the  common  danger  and 
common  glory.  If  I  have  a  wish  dearer  to  mr 
soul,  than  that  my  ashes  may  be  mingled  wiu 
those  of  a  Warren  and  Montgomery — it  is— 
that  these  American  States  may  never  cease  to 
be  free  and  independent! 
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This  brilliint  patriot  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  twentj-third  of  Febnuuy, 
1744.  Under  the  taition  of  Mr.  Joseph  Marsh,  who  was  for  manj  jears  a  very  snccessfol  teacher 
at  Bndntree,  yoong  Qnmojr  perfected  himself  in  the  mdiments  of  the  classics.  In  1759,  he  en- 
tered EUffvard  College,  and  graduated  in  1763,  with  unblemished  reputation.  On  taking  his 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  he  pronounced  the  English  oration,  at  that  time  considered  the  high- 
est honor  of  the  college.  His  subject  was  "  Patriotism, *'  and  it  appears  by  the  periodical  pub- 
lications of  the  day,  that  he  acquired  great  reputation,  both  on  account  of  the  composition  and 
delivery.  He  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  Ozenbridge  Thacher,  in  1763,  on  leaying  col- 
lege, and  on  the  death  of  that  gentleman  in  1765,  remained  in  his  office,  took  a  general  care  and 
sopervision  of  its  afOairs,  succeeded  to  an  extensive  practice,  and  soon  became  distLoguished  for 
his  zeal,  learning  and  eloquence. 

At  an  early  period  the  politics  of  the  colonies  attracted  his  attention.  In  the  fall  of  1767, 
quickened  by  the  avowal  of  Parliament  of  its  absolute  right  over  the  colonies ;  the  arrival  of 
fresh  troops  to  maintain  that  right ;  the  determination  of  the  ministry  to  impose  additional  taxes 
and  other  unjust  and  burdensome  acts,  he  commenced  his  political  writings,  under  the  signature 
of  Syperion,  Two  pieces  were  published  by  him  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  the  spirit  of  which  can 
be  best  understood  by  the  following  extracts : — "  When  I  reflect  on  the  exalted  character  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  on  the  fortitude  of  our  illustrious  predecessors,  on  the  noble  struggles  of  the 
late  memorable  period,  and  from  these  reflections,  when  by  a  natural  transition,  I  comtemplate 
the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  present  day,  my  heart  is  alternately  torn  with  hope  and  doubt,  des- 
pondency and  terror.  Can  the  true,  generous  magnanimity  of  British  heroes,  be  entirely  lost 
in  their  degenerate  progeny?  Is  the  genius  of  liberty  which  so  late  inflamed  our  bosoms, 
fled  for  ever? 

'*An  attentive  observer  of  the  deportment  of  some  particular  persons  in  this  metropolis, 
would  be  apt  to  imagine  that  the  grand  point  was  gained ;  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  en- 
tirely broken  to  the  yoke ;  that  all  America  was  subjugated  to  bondage  I  Already  the  minions 
of  power,  in  fancy,  fatten  and  grow  wanton  on  the  spoils  of  the  land.  They  insolently  toss  the 
bead,  and  put  on  the  air  of  contemptuous  disdain.  In  the  imaginary  possession  of  lordships 
and  dominions,  these  potentates  and  powers  dare  tell  us,  that  our  only  hope  is  to  crouch,  to 
oowl  under,  and  to  kiss  the  iron  rod  of  oppression.  Precious  sample  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
temper  of  those  who  are  destined  to  be  our  lords  and  masters  I 

"  Be  not  deceived,  my  Countrymen.  Believe  not  these  venal  hirelings,  when  they  would 
eijole  you  by  their  subtleties  into  submission,  or  frighten  you  by  their  vaporings  into  com- 
jdianee.  When  they  strive  to  flatter  you  by  the  terms,  *  moderation  and  prudence,*  tell  them 
that  calmness  and  deliberation  are  to  guide  the  judgment;  courage  and  intrepidity  command  the 
action.  When  they  endeavor  to  makes  us  *  perceive  our  inability  to  oppose  our  mother  coun- 
try,^ let  us  boldly  answer:  In  defence  of  our  civil  and  religious  rights  we  dare  oppose  the  world; 
with  the  God  of  armies  on  our  side,  even  the  God  who  fought  our  fathers'  battles,  we  fear  not 
the  hour  of  trial,  though  the  hosts  of  our  enemies  should  cover  the  field  like  locusts.  If  this  be 
enthusiasm,  we  will  live  and  die  enthusiasts. 
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**  BlandUhments  will  not  fftscinate  ns,  nor  will  threats  of  a  *  halter  *  intimidate.  For  nndor 
God,  we  are  determined,  that  wheresoever,  whensoever,  or  howsoever,  we  shall  he  caOed  to 
make  our  exit,  we  will  die  freemen.  Well  do  we  know  that  all  the  regalia  of  this  world  can- 
not dignify  the  death  of  a  villain,  nor  diminish  the  ignominy  with  which  a  slave  shall  quit  bis 
existence.  Neither  can  it  taint  the  unhlemished  honor  of  a  son  of  freedom,  though  he  should 
make  his  departure  on  the  already  prepared  gihhet,  or  he  dragged  to  the  newly  erected  scaffold 
for  execution.  With  the  plaudits  of  his  conscience  he  will  go  off  the  stage.  A  crown  of  Joy 
and  immortality  shall  be  his  reward.  The  history  of  his  life,  his  children  shall  venerate.  The 
virtues  of  their  sire  shall  excite  their  emulation.** 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Quincy  rendered  him  highly  obnoxious  to  the  officers  of  the  Crown, 
more  especially  to  those  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  his  native  State,  and  he  was  denied  the  honors 
of  the  gown,  which  were  then  due  him  from  his  position  at  the  bar.  Notwithstanding  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  multiplied  labors  of  his  profession,  he  continued  his  literary  efforts  with  un- 
disguised zeal  and  patriotism.*  In  one  of  his  e^ys,  published  in  Boston,  a  few  days  previous  to 
the  Boston  Massacre,  in  1770,  he  said:  ''In  answer  to  the  question,  'What  end  is  the  non- 
importation argument  to  answer  ?  * — ^I  give  the  following  reply :  From  a  conviction  in  my  own 
mind,  that  America  is  now  the  slave  of  Britain ;  from  a  sense  that  we  are  every  day  more  and 
more  in  danger  of  an  increase  of  our  burdens,  and  a  fastening  of  our  shackles,  I  wish  to  see  my 
countrymen  break  off, — off  for  ever  / — all  social  intercourse  with  those  whose  commerce  con- 
taminates, whose  luxuries  poison,  whose  avarice  is  insatiable,  and  whose  unnatural  oppressiona 
are  not  to  be  borne.  That  Americans  will  have  their  rights,  that  they  will  resume,  assert,  and 
defend  them,  are  matters  of  which  I  harbor  no  doubt  Whether  the  arts  of  policy^  or  the  arts 
of  war  will  decide  the  contest,  are  problems  we  will  solve  at  a  more  convenient  season.  He 
whose  heart  is  enamored  with  the  refinements  of  political  artifice  and  finesse,  will  seek  one 
mode  of  relief;  he  whose  heart  is  free,  honest,  and  intrepid,  will  pursue  another,  a  bolder,  and 
more  noble  mode  of  redress.  This  reply  is  so  intelligible,  that  it  needs  no  comment  or  expla- 
nation." 

At  the  trial  of  the  soldiers  of  the  twenty-ninth  regiment,  for  the  murder  of  Samuel  Carr  and 
others,  on  the  night  of  the  fifth  of  March,  1770,  Mr.  Quincy,  associated  as  Junior  counsel  with 
John  Adams,  appeared  in  their  defence.  The  state  of  public  feeling,  and  the  disadvantages  un- 
der which  Mr.  Quincy  labored  at  that  time,  can  best  be  understood  by  the  following  extract  of 
a  letter  from  his  father  upon  the  subject :  "  I  am  under  great  affliction,  at  hearing  the  bitterest 
reproaches  uttered  agdnst  you,  fbr  having  become  an  advocate  for  those  criminals  who  are 
chargecl  with  the  murder  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Good  God  I  is  it  possible?  I  will  not  believe 
it.  *  *  *  *  I  have  heard  the  severest  refiections  made  upon  the  occasion  by  men  who  had 
Just  before  manifested  the  highest  esteem  for  you,  as  one  destined  to  be  a  saviour  of  your  conn- 
try.  I  must  own  to  you  it  has  filled  the  bosom  of  your  aged  and  infirm  parent  with  anxiety  and 
distress,  lest  it  should  prove  destructive  of  your  reputation  and  interest** 

To  this  Mr.  Quincy  replied,  "  I  have  little  leisure  and  less  inclination  either  to  know  or  to 
take  notice  of  those  ignorant  slanderers,  who  have  dared  to  utter  their  '  bitter  reproaches  *  in 
your  hearing  against  me,  for  having  become  an  advocate  for  criminals  charged  with  murder. 
But  the  sting  of  reproach,  when  envenomed  only  by  envy  and  falsehood,  will  never  prove  mor- 
tal. Before  pouring  their  reproaches  into  the  ear  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  if  they  had  been 
fKends  they  would  have  surely  spared  a  little  refiection  on  the  nature  of  an  attomey*8  oath  and 
duty — some  trifling  scrutiny  into  the  business  and  discharge  of  his  office,  and  some  small  portion 
of  patience  in  viewing  my  past  and  future  conduct**    Mr.  Quincy*s  speech  in  this  trial  is  given 
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•  Among  hli  oilglMl  pftpen  for  the  7«tf  1770,  an  An  addrstt  af  <M  m#retow<t,  <ro<fori;  an<f /WMtflcf^rt  ^  AM 
Hf  BofAon^  UMMnbUd  at  FansuU  HaU^  January  98, 1770, >br  M«  purpo9€  qf  mtfareing  <M  nm^mporiaUom  ad;  tm% 
CiMjs  under  the  dgnAtare  of  An  IndUp^ndmil,  pablUhed  in  the  Boston  Guette  of  the  ISth  uid  86th  of  Fehnuuy ; 
•Igned  An  Old  Man^  In  the  tame  peperof  Aofuet  0th:  uid  the  B^pori  qf  a  C&mmUU4  appotnied  to  draw  up 
Uontjbr  tks  repre»4ntaUffM  t^tks  town  o/Bo&lon^  and  wMok  wot  unanimoudif  accepted  bytks  inhabiiamUf  16A  Map, 
1770.    The  original  draft  of  this  Mport  in  the  autograph  of  Mr.  Qnlney,  eziatt  among  hia  piq>ere>— ^irf»e|^#  X^  ^ 
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in  the  sabseqnent  pages  of  this  yolome.    The  soldiers  were  acquitted,  and  the  trial  terminated 
in  a  manner  honorable  to  the  character  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Qnincy  continued  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  profesnon  during  the  years  1771 
and  1772,  at  the  same  time  employing  his  pen  in  the  cause  of  his  countrymen.  All  his  essays 
breathe  tliat  bold,  ardent,  and  vehement  spirit  which  was  so  characteristic  of  his  life  and  actions ; 
all  intended  to  expose  the  character  and  design  of  the  British  ministry  and  their  agents.  These 
duties,  added  to  the  arduous  labors  of  his  profession,  worked  with  serious  efifect  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  Mr.  Quincy,  and  through  the  advice  of  his  friends  and  according  with  the  opinion  of 
his  physician,  he  relinquished  all  cares  except  those  which  were  incident  to  his  health.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1778,  he  sailed  for  South  Carolina,  where  he  arrived  on  the  last  day  of  that  month.  In 
the  record  of  this  journey,  he  gives  many  interesting  incidents  relating  to  the  manners,  appear- 
ance, political  and  social  condition  of  the  southern  colonists  at  that  period.*  Among  other  cir- 
oumstancea,  he  thus  mentions  a  visit  to  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly,  in  session  during  his 
8(joum  at  Charleston :  "  Spent  all  the  morning  in  hearing  the  debates  of  the  House ;  had  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  best  speakers  in  the  province. 

**  The  first  thing  done  at  the  meeting  of  the  House,  is  to  bring  the  mace,  a  very  superb  and 
elegant  one,  which  cost  ninety  guineas,  and  lay  it  on  the  table  before  the  speaker.  The  next 
thing  is  for  the  clerk  to  read  over,  in  a  very  audible  voice,  the  doings  of  the  preceding  day. 
The  speaker  is  robed  in  black,  and  has  a  very  large  wig  of  State,  when  he  goes  to  attend  the 
chair  (with  the  mace  borne  before  him)  on  the  delivery  of  speeches,  &c.  T.  Lynch,  Esq.,  spoke 
like  a  man  of  sense  and  a  patriot;  with  dignity,  fire,  and  laconism.  Mr.  Gadsden  t  was  plain, 
blunt,  hot,  and  incorrect,  though  very  sensible.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  he  used  three  very 
gjngnlftT  expressions  for  a  member  of  parliament:  ^And,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  governor  and 
council  don't  see  fit  to  fall  in  with  us,  I  say,  let  the  general  duty,  law,  and  all  go  to  the  devil, 
air,  and  we  go  about  our  business.'  Parsons,  J.  Rntledge,  and  Chas.  Pinckney,  Sen.,  (the  three 
first  lawyers  in  the  province)  spoke  on  the  occasion ;  the  two  last,  very  good  speakers.  The 
members  of  the  House  all  sit  with  their  hats  on,  and  uncover  when  they  rise  to  speak.  They 
are  not  confined  (at  least  they  do  not  confine  themselves)  to  any  one  place  to  speak  in.  The 
members  conversed,  lolled,  and  chatted  much  like  a  friendly  Jovial  society  when  nothing  of  im- 
portance was  before  the  House ;  nay,  once  or  twice,  while  the  speaker  and  clerk  were  busy  in 
wriUng,  the  members  spoke  quite  loud  across  the  room  to  one  another — a  very  unparliamen- 
tary appearance.  The  speaker  put  the  question  sitting ;  the  members  gave  their  votes  by  rising 
from  their  seats ;  the  dissentients  did  not  rise." 

Mr.  Quincy  returned  to  Boston  during  the  summer  of  1778,  and  resumed  his  political  publi- 
oationa.  Among  others,  he  published  his  ablest  pamphlet,  Ohienati&M  an  the  Act  of  Parlich 
menty  eammonly  eaUed  the  ^Baston  Part  Bill,^^  toith  Thoughte  an  CivU  Society  and  Standing 
Armiee,  This  work  drew  upon  him  the  literary  vengeance  of  the  ministerial  writers,  and  hc» 
was  threatened  with  harm  unless  he  would  change  his  course  of  conduct.  To  an  anonymoua 
writer  who  warned  him,  through  the  columns  of  the  Massachusetts  Gazette,  to  desist  from  the 
part  he  was  taking  in  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  he  replied,  **The  danger  and  the  wrongs  of  my 
country  are  to  me  equally  apparent.  In  all  my  public  exertions,  I  feel  a  sense  of  right  and 
duty,  tiat  not  only  satisfies  my  conscience,  but  inspires  my  zeaL  *  *  *  Threats  of  impend- 
ing danger,  conmiunicated  by  persons  who  conceal  their  name  and  character,  ought  never  to 
deter  fit>m  the  path  of  duty,  but  exciting  contempt  rather  than  fear,  they  will  determine  a  man 
of  spirit  to  proceed  with  new  vigor  and  energy,  in  his  public  conduct  My  place  of  abode  is 
well  known,  and  I  am  easily  found." 

On  tiie  twenty-eighth  of  September,  1774,  Mr.  Quincy  sailed  from  Salem  for  England,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  eighth  of  November.  His  correspondence  with  the  distinguished  patriots  of 
America  at  that  period,  is  replete  with  the  highest  patriotism  and  self-deniaL  His  letter  to 
Joseph  Reed,  of  Philadelphia,  of  December  17, 1774,  is  an  everlasting  evidence  of  his  heroio 

*  The  JowbaI  of  this  Journey  \b  publUhed  entire  In  the  Intereetlng  memoir  of  JoeUh  Qnlnefy  Jr.  written  \>j  hie  eon. 
t  Chrtotopher  Oadiden,  see  page  118. 
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Tirtnes.  After  reyerdng  to  the  eondition  id  American  affidrs  in  TCnglanil,  lie  eondndei  Uhh: 
*'Let  our  countrymen  well  conader  how  mnch  a  Britiflh  minktrj,  as  well  aa  themaelTei^  bav« 
at  stake.  No  anna,  no  arta,  no  plots,  or  oonapiraeieay  will  he  thoo^t  milawM  weapoiia.  Let 
them  look  all  around  them  and  he  on  their  guard  at  ererj  point  The  hleariog  of  the  wiie  «id 
the  prayers  of  the  pious,  uniyerMlly  attend  jou;  eren  throughout  this  natkNi. 

^Mj  dear  sir,  before  I  close  I  cannot  forhear  telling  jou  that  I  look  to  mj  oounirjmen  with 
the  feelings  of  one,  who  rerily  heUerea  thej  must  jet  seal  their  fiuth  and  nomtancy  to  their 
liberUes,  with  blood.  This  is  a  distressing  witness  indeedl  But  hath  not  this  erv  been  the 
lot  of  humanity?  Hath  not  blood  and  treasure,  in  all  ages,  been  the  priee  id  dTfl  UheHjff 
Can  Americans  hope  a  reversal  of  the  laws  ai  our  nature,  and  that  the  best  ai  hleasinga  will  be 
obtained  and  secured  without  the  sharpest  trials?  Adieu,  my  friend,  my  heart  ia  with  yoo,  «id 
whenever  my  countrymen  conmiand,  my  person  shall  be  also." 

Having  decided  to  return  to  America,  l£r.  Quincy  left  England  on  the  azteenth  id  llardi, 
1775.  His  health  had  been  gradually  failing  since  he  left  his  home,  and  on  the  twenty-eixtfa 
of  April,  within  sight  of  that  beloved  country  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  reach,  neither 
supported  by  the  kindness  of  friendship,  nor  cheered  by  the  voice  of  affection,  he  expired.* 
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AN  APPEAL. 

This  production  was  written  by  Mr.  Quincy,  Certainly  such  politicians  have  little  studied  the 

and  published  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  of  the  if^^^^^^    ^SSf^oU^^^^S^^ 

third  of  October,  1768,  under  the  signature  of  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  iSSSi  to  l^,  ai^^invincoK 

"  Hyperion."  t  to  a  proverb. 

...^^               A  J  1  J         i.    «  i.v  Alter  what  has  been  said  and  wrote,  on  both 

"The  aggregated  jndgmentof  the  wmmon  ^.^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^             ^1       22ra;  after 

peoples"  says  an  emment  writer,  "discerns  ^^  ^^ perspicuouS  d^onstraUon  of  the  iUe- 
most  truly  the  eirors  of  government,  for  as  ^.^  anfitf-policy  of  the  measures  pursued 
much  as  they  are  the  first  to  be  sure  to  smart  J^  ^his  coitinebt,  it  would  be  an  a^t  to 
under  them.  In  this  oiJy  they  come  to  be  short-  Jg^  understanding  to  attempt  setting  the  mat- 
sighted;  that  though  they  know  the  disease^  ^^ -^  ^  clearerl^int  of  view.  Tffe  meanest 
they  underetand  not  the  remedies,  and  though  -^  ^^  perceive,  the  remotest  peaaant 
good  patiente  they  are  lU  physicians"  in  the  wilds  ofAmerici  must  feel,  the^onse- 
What  are  the  present  sentiments  of  the  mhab-  qnences.  ^^ 
itants  of  North  America?  Discern  they  not  ^  g^tish  taxation,  suspensions  of  legislaturea, 
most  truly,  and  smart  they  not  mort  severely  ^^  g^^j^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  of  Uie  dooda 
under  the  errors  of  government?  The  disease  ^^^^^  overThadow  the  Northern  world.  Hea- 
is  known  and  felt;  but  where  is  the  remedy,-  ^^„  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^  consteUation  of  virtues 
where  is  the  physician?  For  the  people  to  ask  %^^^^  ^^^h  with  redoubled  lustre  and  en- 
counsel  19  deemed  treasonable;  to  assemble  lighten  this  gloomy  hemisphere! 
themselves  to  consult,  is  denominat^  rebellion  "^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  j3  ^^  ^  ^ 
Thus  would  some  potentates  terrify  mankmd  Americans  to  rouse  them^lves  and  exert  e^eiy 
with  a  few  soundmg  technical  expressions.  It  ^^^^^  ^heir  all  is  at  a  haiaixL  and  the  ^ 
has  been  found,  in  aU  a^  difficult  to  persuade  ^^  ^J^  ^  doubtfull  In  vain  do  we  talk  of 
men,  by  the  most  refined  oourt^hicam^  out  of  magnanimity  and  heroism;  in  vain  do  we  trace 
their  reason;  and  tyrante  have  ever  found  it  ^  J^^^^^  frim  the  worthies  of  the  earth,  if  w« 
impossible  to  argue,  sooth^  or  frighten,  the  inherit  not  the  spirit  of  our  ancesto«.  Whoia 
common  people  out  of  their  feehngs.  It  te  truly  he,  who  boasteth  of  his  patriotism?  Has  ha 
strange  to  hear  the  ar^mente,  and  «ee  thepa-  yanquished  luxury,  and  subdued  the  woridly 
rade  of  some  at  th»s  di^  One  would,  from  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  i,^»  j,  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^nking  th^ 
their  conduct,  be  kiduoed  to  imagine  they  ^igonous  draught  and  roUhig  the  sweet  m^ 
thought  it  the  most  like  y  way  of  dispinthig  ^^er  hb  ton^e?  He,  who  cannot  conquer 
the  people,  to  render  their  case  irremediable.  ^^  ji^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^y^  ^^  and  deny  the  deli- 

; cacy  of  a  debauched  pala^  let  him  lay  hia 

•  The  life  of  JotUh  Qninej,  jr^  wm  writtoa  bj  kto  ton,  hand  upon  his  mouth,  and  his  mouth  in  the 

•ttd  publUlMd  in  ISM.    To  tUt  work  Um  •dltor  li  lBd«U*d  dust 

a»tlMBMtorU]aortb«pr«MiitiiMteii.  Now  is  the  time  for  this  people  to  aommoii 

t8MtiMLifeorJo8UhQiiiav,jr^ptc«ii.  eveiy' aid,  human  and  divine;  to  exhibit  evarx 
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moral  yirtae,  and  call  forth  every  Christian 
grace.  The  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  the  inno- 
cence of  the  dove,  and  the  intrepidity  of  the 
lion,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  will  yet  save  ns 
from  the  Jaws  of  destmction. 

Where  is  the  boasted  liberty  of  Englishmen, 
if  property  may  be  disposed  of^  charters  sns- 
pendea,  assemblies  dissolved,  and  every  valued 
right  annihilated,  at  the  uncontrollable  will  of 
an  external  power?  Does  not  every  man,  who 
feels  one  ethereal  spark  yet  slowing  in  his 
bosom,  find  his  indignation  kindle  at  the  bare 
fanagination  of  such  wrongs?  What  would  be 
our  sentiments  were  th&  imagination  real- 
ized? 

Did  the  blood  of  the  ancient  Britons  swell 
our  veins,  dtd  the  spirit  of  our  forefathers  in- 
habit our  breasts,  should  we  hesitate  a  moment 
in  -preferring  death  to  a  miserable  existence  in 
bondage?  Did  we  reflect  on  their  toils,  their 
dangers,  their  fiery  trials,  the  thought  would 
inspire  unconquerable  courage. 

Who  has  the  front  to  ask,  wherefore  do  you 
oompUun  ?  Who  dares  assert  every  thing  worth 
liYmg  for  is  not  lost  when  a  nation  is  enslaved  ? 
Are  not  pensioners,  stipendiaries,  and  salary 
men  (unknown  before),  hourly  multiplying  on 
us,  to  riot  in  the  spoils  of  miserable  America  ? 
Does  not  every  eastern  gale  waft  us  some  new 
insect,  even  of  that  devouring  kind,  which  eat 
up  every  green  thins  ?  Is  not  the  bread  taken 
out  of  the  children^  mouths,  and  given  unto 
the  dogs  ?  Are  not  our  estates  given  to  cor- 
rupt sycophants,  without  a  design,  or  even  a 
pretence  of  soliciting  our  assent,  and  our  lives 
put  into  the  hands  of  those  whose  tender  mer- 
cies are  cruelties  ?  Has  not  an  authority  in  a 
distant  land,  in  the  most  public  manner,  pro- 
claimed a  riffht  of  disposing  of  the  all  of  Ameri- 
cans ?  In  uiort,  what  have  we  to  lose — what 
have  we  to  fear  ?  Are  not  our  distresses  more 
tlian  we  can  bear ;  and  to  finish  all,  are  not  our 
cities,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  filled  with 
standing  armies,  to  preclude  us  from  that  last 
solace  of  the  wretched — ^to  open  their  mouths 
in  complaint,  and  send  forth  their  cries  in  bit- 
terness of  heart  ? 

But  is  there  no  ray  of  hope  ?  Is  not  Great 
Britain  inhabited  by  the  children  of  those  re- 
nowned barons  who  waded  through  seas  of 
crimson  gore  to  establish  their  liberty;  and 
wiU  they  not  allow  us,  their  fellow-men,  to  en- 
joy that  freedom  which  we  claim  from  nature, 
which  is  confirmed  by  our  constitution,  and 
which  they  pretend  so  highly  to  vaJue  ?  Were 
a  tyrant  to  conquer  us,  the  chains  of  slavery, 
when  opposition  should  become  useless,  might 


be  supportable ;  but  to  be  shackled  by  English- 
men,— ^by  our  equals, — ^is  not  to  be  borne  1 

By  the  sweat  of  our  brow,  we  earn  tiie  little 
we  possess :  from  nature  we  derive  the  common 
rights  of  man — and  by  charter  we  clium  the 
liberties  of  Britons  I  Shall  we.  dare  we,  pusil- 
lanimously  surrender  our  birthright?  Is  the 
obligation  to  our  fathers  dischai^^ — ^is  the 
debt  we  owe  posterity  paid  ?  Answer  me,  thou 
coward,  who  hidest  Myself  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
If  there  is  no  reward  in  this  life,  no  prize  of 
glory  in  the  next,  capable  of  animatmg  thy 
dastard  soul:  think  and  tremble,  thou  mis- 
creant, at  the  whips  and  stripes  thy  master 
shall  lash  thee  with  on  earth — and  the  fiamea 
and  scorpions  thy  second  master  shall  torment 
thee  witn  hereafter  I 

Oh,  my  countrymen !  what  will  our  children 
say,  when  they  read  the  history  of  these  times, 
should  they  find  we  tamely  gave  away,  without 
one  noble  struggle,  the  most  invaluable  of 
earthly  blessings?  As  they  drag  the  galling 
chain,  will  they  not  execrate  us  ?  If  we  have 
any  respect  for  things  sacred ;  any  regard  to 
the  dearest  treasure  on  earth — if  we  have  one 
tender  sentiment  for  posterity;  if  we  would 
not  be  despised  by  the  whole  world — ^let  us,  in 
the  most  open,  solemn  manner,  and  with  deter- 
mined fortitude,  swear  we  will  die,  if  we  cannot 
live  freemen  I 

Be  not  lulled,  my  countrymen,  with  vain  im- 
aginations, or  idle  fancies.  To  hope  for  the 
protection  of  heaven,  without  doing  our  duty, 
and  exerting  ourselves  as  becomes  men,  is  to 
mock  the  Deity.  Wherefore  had  -man  his  rea- 
son, if  it  were  not  to  direct  him  ?  Wherefore 
his  strength,  if  it  be  not  his  protection?  To 
banish  folly  and  luxury,  correct  vice  and  im- 
morality, and  stand  immovable  in  the  freedom 
in  which  we  are  free  indeed,  is  eminently  the 
duty  of  each  individual,  at  this  day.  When 
this  is  done,  we  may  rationally  hope  for  an  an- 
swer to  our  prayers  ;  for  the  whole  counsel  of 
God,  and  the  invincible  armor  of  the  Almighty. 

However  righteous  our  cause,  we  cannot,  in 
this  period  of  the  world,  expect  a  miraculous 
salvation.  Heaven  will  undoubtedly  assist  us, 
if  we  act  like  men ;  but  to  expect  protection 
from  above,  while  we  are  enervated  by  luxury, 
and  slothful  in  the  exertion  of  those  abilities 
with  which  we  are  endued,  is  an  expectation 
vain  and  foolish.  With  the  smiles  of  Heaven, 
virtue,  unanimity,  and  firmness,  will  ensure 
success.  While  we  have  equity,  justice  and 
God  on  our  side,  tyranny,  spiritual  or  temporal, 
shall  never  ride  triumphant  in  a  land  inhabited 
by  Englishmen. 
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SPEECH  IN  DEFENCE  OF  THE  SOLDIERS. 


Hr.  Qoincj  was  associated  with  John  Adams 
aa  counsel  for  the  defence,  at  the  trial  of  Wil- 
liam Weems,  James  Hartigan,  and  others,  sol- 
diers in  his.  Majesty's  twenty-ninth  regiment, 
for  tho  murder  of  Crispns  Attucka,  Samuel 
Graj,  and  others,  on  Monday  evening,  the  fifth 
of  March,  1770.*  The  following  is  his  speech, 
taken  from  a  report  of  the  trial  published  in 
Boston,  in  1770. 

Mat  rr  plbasb  toub  Hovobs,  and  tou,  Gks- 
TLEMEN  or  THX  JuBT : — The  prisoners  at  the 
bar,  stand  indicted  for  the  murder  of  five  of 
his  Malesty^s  liege  subiects,  as  set  forth  in  the 
several  indictments  wnich  have  been  read  to 
you:  the  persons  slain,  these  indictments  set 
forth,  as  ^*  being  in  the  peace  of  God,  and  our 
lord  the  King,"  at  the  time  of  the  mortal  wounds 
given. 

To  these  indictments,  the  prisoners  have 
severally  pleaded  not  gnUty ;  and  for  their  trial 
have  put  themselves  on  Gk>d  and  their  country ; 
which  country  you  are.  And  by  their  pleas, 
thus  severally  pleaded,  thev  are  to  stand  or  fall, 
by  the  evidence  which  shall  respectively  apply 
to  them. 

By  their  plea  of  not  guilty,  they  throw  the 
burden  of  proof^  as  to  the  fact  of  killing,  upon 
the  Crown ;  but,  upon  which  being  proved,  the 
matters  they  allege  to  Justify,  excuse,  or  ex- 
tenuate, must  be  adduced  by  them  and  sup- 
ported by  legal  evidence.  The  truth  of  the 
facts  they  may  thus  allege,  is  your  sole  and  un- 
doubted province  to  determine;  but  upon  a 
supposition  that  those  facts  shall  appear  to  your 
satisfaction  in  the  manner  we  allege,  the  grand 
question  then  to  be  determined,  will  be — 
whether  such  matters  so  proved,  do  in  law  ex- 
tenuate, excuse,  or  Justify.  The  decision  of 
this  question  belongs  to  another  department, 
namely  the  court.  This  is  law  so  well  known 
and  acknowledged,  that  I  shall  not  now  detain 
you  by  a  recital  of  authorities,  but  only  refer 
to  Judge  Foster's  Crown  Law,  where  this  point 
is  treated  with  precision,  and  fixed  beyond 
controversy.  It  may  not-  be  amiss,  however, 
to  assure  you,  that  as  certain  as  the  cognizance 
of  facts  is  within  your  Jurisdiction,  as  certain 
does  the  law  resulting  from  these  facts,  in  cases 
of  the  present  kind,  seem  to  reside  soldy  in  the 
court:  unless  cases,  where  Juries,  under  the 
direction  of  the  court,  give  general  verdicts, 
may  be  denominated  exceptions. 

I  take  it,  that,  in  the  cause  now  before  us,  it 
will  not  be  contested  that  five  persons  were  un- 
fortunately killed,  at  the  time  the  indictments 
charge;  and  this  case  will  naturally  enough 
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divide  itself  into  three  main  divisicma  of  < 
quiry. 

1.  Whether  any  homidde  was  committed  I 

2.  By  whom  was  it  committed! 

3.  Is  there  any  thing  appearing  in  evidanoa 
which  will  justify,  excuse,  or  extenuate  aooh 
homicide,  by  reducing  it  to  that  apedea  oi 
offence,  called  manslaughter  ? 

Before  we  enter  upon  these  inouirieai  permit 
me,  gentlemen,  to  remind  you  of  tne  impcnrtanee 
of  this  trial,  as  it  relates  to  the  prisoners.  It  it 
for  their  lives  1  If  we  consider  the  number  d 
persons  now  on  trial.  Joined  with  many  other 
circumstances  which  might  be  mentioned,  it  ia 
by  far  the  most  important,  this  country  ever 
saw. 

Remember  the  ties  you  are  under  to  the 
prisoners,  and  even  to  yourselves.  The  eyea 
of  all  are  upon  yon.  Patience  in  hearing  tnia 
cause,  is  an  essential  requisite;  candor  and 
caution  are  no  less  essential.  It  is  tedious  and 
painful  to  attend  so  lengthy  a  trial ;  but  re- 
member the  time  which  has  been  taken  up  bj 
the  Crown  in  the  opening.  By  every  bond  of 
humanity  and  Justice,  we  claim  an  equal  indul- 
gence; nay,  it  is  of  high  importance  to  yoor 
country  that  nothing  should  appear  on  thia 
trial,  to  impeach  our  Justice  o^  stain  our  hn- 
manity. 

And  here  let  me  remind  you  of  a  notioiL 
which  has  certainly  been  too  prevalent^  ana 
guard  you  against  its  baneful  infiuenoe.  An 
opinion  has  been  entertained  by  many  among 
us,  that  the  life  of  a  soldier  was  of  very  little 
value ;  of  much  less  value  than  others  of  the 
community.  The  law,  gentlemen,  knows  no 
such  distinction ; — Uie  life  of  a  soldier  ia  view- 
ed by  tlie  equal  eye  of  the  law,  as  estimable  aa 
the  life  of  any  other  citizen. 

I  cannot  any  other  way  accoxmt  for  what  I 
mention,  but  by  supposing  that  the  indigence 
and  poverty  of  a  soldier,--the  toils  of  his  life, — 
the  severity  of  discipline  to  which  he  is  expot- 
ed, — ^the  precarious  tenure  by  which  he  ia  gen- 
erally thought  to  hold  his  life,  in  the  summary 
decisions  of  a  court  martial,  have  conapired  to 
propagate  a  sentiment  of  this  kind :  but  a  little 
attention  to  the  human  heart  will  dissipate  thia 
notion. 

The  soldier  takes  his  choice,  like  all  othera^ 
of  Ms  course  of  life ; — he  has  an  equal  ri^i 
with  you  or  me  so  to  do.  It  ia  beat  we  ahcnld 
not  all  think  alike.  Habit  makes  all  thinga 
agreeable.  What  at  first  waa  irksome,  soon 
becomes  pleasing.  But  does  experience  teach 
that  misery  begets  in  general  an  natred  of  lifbf 
By  no  means ;  we  all  reluct  at  death,  we  long 
for  one  short  space  more — we  graspu  with  anx- 
ious solicitude  even  after  a  wretched  exiatenca. 
God  and  nature  has  implanted  this  love  of  lifls. 
Expel,  therefore,  from  your  breasts  an  opinion 
so  unwarrantable  by  any  law,  human  or  oivine; 
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let  not  any  thing  so  iigorious  to  the  prisoners, 
who  yalne  life  as  much  as  yon;  let  not  any 
thing  so  repugnant  to  all  justice,  have  an  influ- 
ence on  this  triaL  The  reputation  of  the  coun- 
try depends  much  on  your  conduct,  gentlemen, 
and,  may  I  not  add,  lustice  calls  aloud  for  can- 
dor in  hearing,  and  impartiality  in  deciding 
this  cause,  which  has  perhaps  too  much  en- 
groflsed  our  affections, — and  1  speak  for  one, 
too  much  excited  our  passions. 

The  law  hy  which  the  prisoners  are  to  be 
tried,  is  a  law  of  menT*, — a  law  applying  to 
us  all, — a  law,  Judse  Ijlackstone  wiU  tell  us, 
*'fbnnded  in  principles  that  are  permanent,  uni- 
form, and  uniTersai,  always  conformable  to  the 
feelmgs  of  humanity,  and  the  indelible  rights 
of  mankind."* 

How  ought  we  all,  who  are  to  bear  a  part 
in  this  day,  to  aim  at  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  this  law, — ^how  ought  we  all  to 
idm  at  utterly  eradicating  every  undue  bias  of 
ih»  iudgment, — a  bias  snbyersiye  of  all  justice 
and  humanity. 

Another  opinion  equally  foreign  to  truth  and 
law,  has  been  adopted  by  many. 

It  has  been  thoasht  that  no  possible  case 
oould  hi^pen,  in  which  a  soldier  could  fire, 
without  the  aid  of  a  civil  magistrate.  This  is 
a  great  mistake, — a  very  unhappy  mistake  in- 
deed 1  One,  I  am  afraid,  that  had  its  influence 
on  the  fatal  night,  which  we  all  lament.  The 
law,  as  to  the  present  point,  puts  the  citizen 
and  soldier  under  equal  restraint.  What  will 
Justify  and  mitigate  the  action  of  the  one,  will 
do  the  same  to  the  other.  Let  us  bear  this  in- 
rariably  in  mind,  in  examining  the  evidence. 
But  before  we  proceed  to  this  examination,  let 
us  take  a  transient  view  of  some  occurrences 
preceding  and  subsequent  to  the  melancholy 
fifth  of  March. 

About  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  it  is  well 
known,  certain  measures  were  adopted  by  the 
British  Parliament  which  gave  a  general  alarm 
to  this  continent.  Measures  were  alternately 
taken  in  Great  Britain,  that  awakened  jealousy, 
resentment  fortitude  and  vigilance.  Affairs 
continued  lon^  fluctuating.  A  sentiment  uni- 
Tenally  prevaded,  that  our  dearest  rights  were 
inTaded.  It  is  not  our  business  here  to  inquire 
toaddng  these  delicate  points.  These  are  con- 
oemments,  which,  however  nteresting  or  im- 
portant in  themselves,  we  must  keep  mr  away 
from  us,  when  in  a  court  of  law.  It  poisons 
Justice,  when  politics  tinctures  its  current. 

I  need  not  inform  you,  how  tibe  tide  rose,  as 
we  are  advancing  towards  the  present  times. 
The  general  attention  became  more  and  more 
roused — ^people  became  more  alike  in  opin- 
ion and  practice.  A  vast  m^ority  Uiought  all 
that  was  dear  was  at  stake — sentiments  of  lib- 
erty — property — ignonunious  bondage — aJl 
conspire,  to  increase  the  ferment  At  this  pe- 
riod the  troops  land.  Let  us  here  pause  and 
view  the  citizen  and  soldier. 
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The  causes  of  grievance  being  thus  spread 
far  and  wide,  the  inhabitants  viewed  the  sol- 
diery as  called  in,  foreign  from  their  prime  in- 
stitution, to  force  ob^ience  to  acts,  which 
were  in  general  deemed  subversive  of  natural 
as  well  as  constitutional  freedom.  With  r^^ard 
to  the  universal  prevalence  of  ideas  of  this  kind, 
it  does  not  fall  within  our  present  plan,  to  give 
you  direct,  positive  evidence.  It  would  be  too 
foreign  to  tne  present  issue,  though  pertinent 
enough,  when  considered  as  a  due  to  springs 
and  motives  of  action,  and  as  an  additional  aid 
to  form  a  just  judgment  in  our  present  enquiry. 
You,  gentlemen,  who  come  from  the  body  of 
the  county,  are  presumed  to  know  these  facts, 
if  they  are  true ;  nay,  their  notoriety  must  be 
such,  provided  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my  con- 
jecture, that  the  justice  of  my  observation  on 
this  matter  must  be  certainly  confirmed  by  your 
own  experience.  I  presume  not  in  this  or  any 
other  matter  of  fact,  to  prescribe  to  you;  if 
these  sentiments  are  wrong,  they  ought  to  have 
no  influence ;  if  right,  they  ought  certainly  to 
have  their  due  weight. 

I  say,  gentlemen,  and  I  appeal  to  you  for  the 
truth  of  what  I  say,  that  many  on  this  conti- 
nent viewed  their  chains  as  already  forged; 
they  saw  fetters  as  prepared,  they  beheld  the 
soldiers  as  fastening  and  riveting  for  ages,  the 
shackles  of  their  bondage.  With  the  justness 
of  these  apprehensions,  you  and  I  have  nothing 
to  do  in  this  place.  I>isquisitions  of  this  sort 
are  for  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Council ; 
they  are  for  statesmen  and  politicians,  who  take 
a  latitude  in  thoughts  and  actions;  but  we, 
gentlemen,  are  confined  in  our  excursions  by 
the  rigid  rules  of  law.  Upon  the  real,  actual 
existence  of  these  apprehensions  in  the  com-i 
munity,  we  may  judge — they  are  facts,  falling 
properly  within  our  cognizance — and  hitherto 
may  we  go,  but  not  further.  It  is  my  duty, 
and  I  ought  to  impress  it  on  your  minds  and 
you,  gentlemen,  on^ht  to  retain  the  impression. 
You  are  to  determme  on  the  facts  coming  to 
your  knowledge, — you  are  to  think,  judge,  and 
act  as  jurymen,  and  not  as  statesmen. 

Matters  being  thus  circumstanced,  what  might 
be  expected  ?  No  room  was  left  for  cordiality 
and  friendship.  Discontent  was  seated  on  al- 
most every  brow.  Instead  of  ihat  hospitality, 
that  the  soldier  thought  himself  entitled  to, 
scorn,  contempt,  and  silent  murmurs  were  his 
reception.  Almost  every  countenance  lowered 
with  a  discontented  gloom,  and  scarce  an  eye 
but  flashed  indignant  fire. 

Turn  and  contemplate  the  camp.  Do  we  find 
a  more  favorable  appearance  ? 

The  soldier  had  his  feelings,  his  sentiments, 
and  his  characteristic  passions  also.  The  con- 
stitution of  our  government  has  provided  a 
stimulus  for  his  s&ections.  The  pride  of  con- 
scious virtue,  the  sense  of  valor,  the  point  of 
honor. 

The  law  had  taught  him  to  think  favorably 
of  himself;  had  taught  him  to  consider  him- 
self as  peculiarly  appointed  for  the  safeguard 
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and  defence  of  his  oonntry.*  He  had  heard 
tiiat  he  pat  not  off  the  citizen,  when  he  entered 
the  camp ;  bnt  becaoBe  he  was  a  citizen  and 
wished  to  continue  so,  he  made  himself  for  a 
while  a  soldier. 

How  stinging  was  it  to  be  stigmatized  as  the 
instmment  of  tyranny  and  oppression?  How 
exasperating  to  be  viewed  as  aiding  to  enthrall 
his  country  ?  He  felt  his  heart  glow  with  an 
ardor  which  he  took  for  a  love  of  liberty  and 
his  country,  and  had  formed  to  himself  no  de- 
sign fatal  to  its  privileges.  He  recollected,  no 
doubt)  that  he  had  heretofore  exposed  himself 
for  its  service.  He  had  bared  his  bosom  in  de- 
fence of  his  native  soil,  and  as  yet  felt  the  smart 
of  wounds  received  in  conflict  for  his  king  and 
country.  Could  that  spirit  which  had  braved 
the  shafts  of  foreign  battle  brook  the  keener 
wounds  of  civil  contest?  The  arrows  which 
now  pierced  him,  pierced  as  deep,  and  rankled 
more,  than  those  of  former  times.  Is  it  rational 
to  imagine  much  harmony  could  long  exist? 
We  must  take  human  nature  as  we  And  it,  and 
not  vainly  imagine  that  all  things  are  to  become 
new  at  such  a  crisis. 

There  is  an  order  of  men  in  every  common- 
wealth who  never  reason,  but  always  act  from 
feeling.  That  their  rights  and  liberties  were 
filched  away,  one  after  another,  they  had  often 
been  told.  They  had  been  taught  by  those 
whom  they  believed,  that  the  axe  was  now  laid 
to  the  root  of  the  tree  and  one  more  stroke 
completed  its  fall.  It  was  in  vain  to  expect  to 
silence  or  subdue  these  emotions  by  reasons, 
Boothings,  or  dangers.  A  belief,  that  nothing 
could  be  worse  than  the  calamities  which 
seemed  inevitable,  had  extended  itself  on 
all  sides,  and  arguments  drawn  from  such 
sources  had  little  influence.  Each  day  gave 
rise  to  new  occurrences,  which  increased  ani- 
mosities. Heart-burnings,  heats,  and  bicker- 
ings became  more  and  more  extensive.  Recip- 
rocal insults  soured  the  temper,  mutual  ii\juries 
embittered  the  passions. 

Can  we  wonder  that,  when  every  thing  tended 
to  some  iniportaut  action,  the  period  so  soon 
arrived  ?  Will  not  our  wonder  be  increased  to 
find  the  crisis  no  sooner  taking  place,  when  so 
many  circumstances  united  to  nasten  its  ap- 
proach ?  To  use  an  illusion  somewhat  homely, 
may  we  not  wonder  that  the  acid  and  the  alcali 
did  not  sooner  ferment? 

A  thought  here  imperceptibly  forces  itself  on 
our  minds,  and  we  are  led  to  be  astonished  that 
persons  so  discordant  in  opinion,  so  opposite  in 
views,  attachments  and  connections,  should  be 
stationed  together.  But  here,  gentlemen,  we 
must  stop.  If  we  pursue  this  inquiry  at  this 
time,  and  in  this  place,  we  shall  be  in  danger 
of  doing  great  injustice.  We  shall  get  beyond 
our  limits.  The  right  of  quartering  troopa  in 
this  province  must  be  discussed  at  a  different 
tribunal.  The  constitutional  legality,  the  pro- 
priety, the  expediency  of  their  appointment  are 
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queationa  of  State,  not  to  be  determined,  nor 
oven  agitated  by  us  in  this  coort  It  is  enoo^ 
for  us  if  the  law  takes  notice  of  them  whea  thna 
stationed;  if  it  warrants  their  continoanoe;  if 
it  protects  them  in  their  quarters.  Th^  were 
sent  here  by  that  authority  which  our  laws 
know;  they  were  quartered  here,  as  I  take  it, 
agreeable  to  an  act  of  the  British  Parliamoit ; 
they  were  ordered  here  by  your  soTereign,  and 
mine.  I  expect,  hereafter,  to  be  more  paitiaa- 
lar  on  this  head. 

Let  me  here  take  a  method  very  oommon 
with  another  order  of  men.  Let  me  remind 
you  of  what  is  not  your  duty. 

Gentlemen,  great  pains  have  been  taken  by 
different  men,  with  very  different  views,  to  in- 
volve the  character,  the  conduct,  and  reputaiioii 
of  the  town  of  Boston  in  the  present  isaoe. 
Boston,  and  its  inhabitants,  have  no  more  to 
do  with  this  cause  than  you  or  any  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  You  are,  therefore^ 
by  no  means  to  blend  two  things,  so  essentially 
different  as  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  this  town, 
and  t&e  prisoners,  together.  The  inhabitants 
of  Boston,  by  no  rules  of  law,  justice,  or  com- 
mon sense,  can  be  supposed  answerable  for  the 
ui\justifiable  conduct  of  a  few  individuals,  haatUy 
assembled  in  the  streets.  Every  populous  city, 
in  like  circumstances,  would  be  liable  to  aimilar 
commotions,  if  not^rorse.  No  rational  or  honeat 
man  will  form  any  worse  opinion  of  this  metropo- 
lis, for  the  transactions  of  that  melancholy  ni^t» 
Who  can,  who  will,  unnecessarily  interest  them- 
selves to  Justify  the  rude  behavior  of  a  mixed 
and  ungovernable  multitude?  May  I  not  appeal 
to  you,  and  all  who  have  heard  this  trial,  thua 
far,  that  things  already  wear  a  different  aspect 
from  what  we  have  been  heretofore  taught  to 
expect?  Had  any  one  told  you  some  weeks 
ago,  that  the  evidence  on  the  crown  side  would 
have  appeared  in  its  present  light,  would  yon 
have  believed  it  ?  Can  any  one  think  it  hia 
duty  to  espouse  the  part  acted  by  those  assem- 
bled in  King  street?  I  think  not;  but  lest  my 
opinion  should  not  have  any  weight,  let  me  re- 
mind you  of  an  author,  whom  I  trust  and  wish 
in  the  hands  of  all  of  you.  One  whom  I  trust 
you  will  credit.  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  love 
and  revere  him.  I  wish  his  sentiments  were 
engraven  in  indelible  characters  on  your  hearts 
You  will  not  suspect  him  of  being  unfriendly 
to  liberty,  if  tliis  cause  and  its  event  must,  at 
all  hazards,  be  held  as  interwoven  with  a  mat- 
ter so  foreign  to  it.  I  allude  to  the  third  letter 
of  the  Farmer  of  Pennsylvania^*  to  his  country- 
men. '^The  cause  of  liberty/*  says  that  great 
and  good  writer,  *4s  a  cause  of  too  mudi  dig- 
nity, to  be  sullied  by  turbulence  and  tummt. 
It  ought  to  be  maintained  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  her  nature.  Those  who  engage  in  it  should 
breathe  a  sedate,  yet  fervent  spint, — animating 
them  to  actions  of  prudence,  justice,  modesty, 
bravery,  humanity,  and  magnanimity.*' 
What  has  then  transpired  on  this  trial,  aavra^ 
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ing  of  an  J  these  yirtaes?  Was  it  Jnstioe,  or 
hmnanity  to  attack,  insult,  ridicule,  and  abnse 
a  single  sentinel  on  his  pNOstt  Was  it  either 
modest,  brave,  or  malpianimons  to  rash  upon 
the  points  of  fixed  bayonets,  and  trifle,  ri^r, 
and  provoke  at  the  verj  months  of  loaded  mns- 
^  kets?  It  may  be  bmtal  rage  or  wanton  rash- 
ness, bnt  not  sorely  any  true  magnanimity. 

**I  hope,"  says  the  same  eminent  writer, 
**my  dear  countrymen,  that  you  will,  in  every 
colony,  be  upon  your  guard  against  those  who, 
at  any  time,  endeavor  to  stir  you  up  under  pre- 
tences of  patriotism,  to  any  measures  disrespect- 
ful to  your  sovereign,  and  our  mother  country." 

By  tills,  it  should  seem  as  though  the  Farmer 
never  expected  any  period  would  arrive,  when 
such  measures  would  be  warrantable.  Now, 
what  more  disrespectful  to  our  parent  country, 
than  to  treat  with  contempt  a  body  of  men 
stationed,  most  certainly,  by  the  consent  of  her 
supreme  legislative,  the  Parliament  of  Britain  ? 
What  more  disrespectful  of  our  common  sove- 
reign than  to  assume  the  sword  of  justice,  and 
be^me  the  avengers  of  either  public  or  private 
wrongs?  Though  the  soldiers,  who  appeared 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening  in  Cornhill, 
acted  like  barbarians  and  savages,  they  had 
now  retired  and  were  confined  in  their  bar- 
racks; what  though  an  impertinent  boy  had 
received  unjustifiable  correction  from  the  sen- 
tinel, the  boy  and  the  persons  in  Cornhill  must 
have  recourse  only  to  the  law  for  their  redress. 
Courts  of  law  are  styled  ^*  vindices  inluriarum," 
the  avengers  of  injuries,  and  none  others  are  to 
assume  this  prerogative.  The  law  erects  itself 
•a  the  supreme  dernier  resort  in  all  complaints 
of  wrongs ;  and  nothing  could  more  essentially 
81^  our  most  important  interests  than  any 
oountenance  to  such  dangerous  encroachments 
on  the  domains  of  municipal  justice. 

But,  finally,  to  finish  with  the  justly  celebra- 
ted Fanner — ^*  hot,  rash,  disorderly  proceedings 
injure  the  reputation  of  a  people  as  to  wisdom, 
viuor,  and  virtue,  without  procuring  the  least 
benefit."  Thus  have  you  the  sense  of  this  great 
authority  with  us.  And  let  me  ask  all  those 
who  have  thought  the  cause  of  their  country 
connected  with  the  agents  of  the  assembly  in 
King  street,  whether  the  proceedings  of  that 
unhappy  night  were  hot,  rash,  or  disorderly? 
If  they  were,  have  they  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  great  friend  of  liberty,  iniured  our  reputa- 
tion as  to  wisdom,  valor,  and  virtue,  and  that 
too,  without  procuring  the  least  benefit?  Who 
then  would  sacrifice  his  judgment  and  his  integ- 
rity to  vindicate  such  proc^dings? 

To  what  purposes  the  soldiers  were  sent; 
whether  it  was  a  step  warranted  by  sound 
policy  or  not,  we  shall  not  inquire ;  we  are  to 
consider  the  troops  not  as  the  instruments  for 
wresting  our  rights,  but  as  fellow-citizens,  who 
being  to  be  tried  by  a  law,  extending  to  every 
individual,  claim  a  part  in  its  benefits,  its  pri- 
vileges, its  mercy.  We  must  steel  ourselves 
against  passions,  which  contaminate  the  foun- 
tains of  Justice.    We  ought  to  recollect  that 


our  present  decidona  will  be  scanned  perhaps 
through  all  Europe.  We  must  not  forget  that 
we  oursdves  will  have  a  reflective  hour — an 
hour,  in  which  we  shall  view  things  tiirough  a 
different  medium — when  the  pulse  will  no  lon- 
ger beat  with  the  tomults  of  the  day — ^when 
the  conscious  pang  of  having  betrayed  truth, 
justice,  and  integrity,  shall  bite  like  a  serpent 
and  stiuff  like  an  adder. 

Consider,  gentiemen,  the  danger  which  you 
and  all  of  us  are  in,  of  beingl^  away  by  our 
affections  and  attachments.  We  have  seen  the 
blood  of  our  fellow  men  flowing  in  the  streets. 
We  have  been  told  that  this  bl^^d  was  wrong- 
fully shed.  That  is  now  the  point  in  issue. 
But  let  it  be  borne  deep  upon  our  minds,  that 
the  prisoners  are  to  be  condemned  by  the  evi- 
dence here  in  court  produced  against  them,  and 
by  nothing  else.  Matters  heard  or  seen  abroad 
are  to  have  no  weight :  in  general  they  under- 
mine the  pillars  of  justice  and  truth.  It  has 
been  our  misfortune,  that  a  system  of  evidence 
has  appeared  in  the  world  against  us.  It  is  not 
our  business  to  blame  any  one  for  this.  It  is 
our  misfortune,  I  say.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  we  were  not  present  to  cross-exam- 
ine :  and  the  danger  which  results  from  having 
this  publication  in  the  hands  oi  those  who  are 
to  pass  upon  our  lives,  ought  to  be  guarded 
against.  We  say  we  are  innocent  by  our  plea, 
and  are  not  to  be  denounced  guilty  upon  a  new 
species  of  evidence  unknown  in  the  Engli^ 
system  of  criminal  law. 

Bnt  as  though  a  series  of  ex  parte  evidence 
was  not  enough,  all  the  colors  of  the  canvas 
have  been  touched  in  order  to  freshen  the 
wounds,  and  by  a  transport  of  imagination,  we 
are  made  present  at  the  scene  of  action.  The 
prints  exhibited  in  our  houses  have  added  wings 
to  fancy,  and  in  the  fervor  of  our  zeal,  reason  is 
in  hazard  of  being  lost.  For,  as  was  elegantly 
expressed  by  a  learned  gentleman  at  the  late 
trial,  "  The  passions  of  man,  nay,  his  very  im- 
aginations are  contagious."  The  pomp  of  fu- 
neral, the  horrors  of  death,  have  been  so  de- 
lineated, as  to  give  a  spring  to  our  ideas,  and 
inspire  a  glow  inconipatible  with  sound,  delib- 
erative judgment.  In  this  situation  every  pas- 
sion has  alternately  been  predominant.  They 
have,  each  in  its  turn,  subsided  in  degree,  and 
they  have  sometimes  given  place  to  despon- 
dence, grie^  and  sorrow.  How  careM  should 
we  be  that  we  do  not  mistake  the  impressions 
of  gloom  and  melancholy  for  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  truth.  How  careful,  lest  borne 
away  by  a  torrent  of  passion,  we  make  ship- 
wreck of  conscience. 

Perhaps  you  may  be  told,  gentiemen,  as  I 
remember  it  was  s^d  at  the  late  trial,  that 
passions  were  like  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
sea — the  highest  tides  always  producing  the 
lowest  ebbs.  But  let  it  be  noticed  that  the  tide 
in  our  political  ocean  has  yet  never  turned; 
certiunly  the  current  has  never  set  towards  the 
opposite  quarter.  However  similes  may  illua- 
trix^  they  never  go  for  prool    Though  I  be- 
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lieve  thAt  it  wiU.be  fbimd,  that  if  the  tide  isi 
resentment  has  not  risen  of  late,  it  has  heen 
beoAose  it  has  reached  the  sommit.  In  the 
same  mode  of  phraseology,  if  so  homely  an  ex- 
pression maj  be  used,  perhaps,  as  the  seamen 
say,  it  has  been  high-water  slack  {  but  I  am 
satisfied  the  onrrent  has  not  yet  altered  its 
coarse  in  favor  of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar. 

Many  things  yet  exist,  soffioient  to  keep  alire 
the  glow  of  indignation.  I  have  aimed  at 
secnring  yon  asainst  the  catching  flame.  I 
have  endeavored  to  discharge  my  dnty  in  this 
respect.  What  snooess  will  follow  these  en- 
deavors, depends  on  yon,  gentlemen.  K  being 
told  of  yonr  danger  will  not  produce  caution, 
nothing  will.  If  yoo  are  determined  in  opinion, 
it  is  in  vMn  to  say  more ;  bnt  if  yon  are  zealous 
inquirers  after  truth,  if  you  are  willing  to  hear 
with  impartiality — to  examine  and  Judge  for 
yourselves — enough  has  been  said  to  apprise 
you  of  those  avenues,  at  which  the  enemies  of 
truth  and  Justice  are  most  likely  to  enter,  and 
most  easily  to  beset  you. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury :  I  shall  now  for  argu- 
ment's sake  only,  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
fact  of  killing  had  been  proved  upon  all  the 
prisoners:  you  are  sensible  this  is  not  really 
true ;  for  as  to  this  point  there  are  several  of 
the  prisoners,  upon  whom  this  fact  is  not  fixed. 
Bnt  as  I  shall  hereafter  take  occasion  to  con- 
sider the  distinct  case  of  each  prisoner,  as  he  is 
affected  by  the  evidence,  I  at  present  choose  to 
avoid  confusion,  and  applv  myself  to  the  full 
strength  of  the  crown ;  and,  upon  a  supposition 
that  all  the  prisoners  were  answerable  for  the 
act  of  any  one,  see  how  the  prisoners  are 
chargeable  by  the  evidence  already  offered,  with 
the  crime  of  murder;  or  rather  endeavor  to 
point  out  to  you  those  facts,  appearing  by  the 
evidence  on  the  crown  side,  which  will  amount 
in  law  to  a  justification,  an  excuse,  or,  at  least, 
an  extenuation  of  their  offence.  For  we  say, 
that  give  the  evidence  for  the  king  its  full  scope 
and  force,  and  our  offence  is  reduced  at  least  to 
manslaughter;  in  which  case  we  claim  the 
privilege  of  that  law,  by  the  sentence  of  which, 
if  guilty,  we  must  suffer  the  pains  of  death — a 
privilege  we  can  never  again  claim — a  privi- 
lege that  by  no  means  implies  exemption  from 
all  punishment :  the  offender  becomes  liable  to 
imprisonment  for  a  year — ^incurs  a  forfeiture  of 
all  goods  and  chattels ;  and,  till  he  receives  the 
judgments  of  law,  is  to  all  intents  a  felon,  sub- 
ject to  all  disabilities  and  other  incidents  of  a 
felon.  Without  taking  up  time  in  atten^ng 
and  discussing  points,  no  way  pertinent  to  the 
present  issue,  without  a  tedious  recapitulation 
of  circumstances,  with  which,  I  take  it,  we  have 
DO  more  concern  than  either  of  you  gentlemen ; 
I  say,  passing  over  all  these  matters  as  foreign 
to  this  trial,  let  us  state  evidence  appearing 
even  from  the  crown  witnesses. 

These  witnesses,  whose  testimony  I  shall  not 
eooslder  in  the  order  they  were  produced,  in- 
form f  ofo  that)  in  the  Ibrmer  part  en  the  evening 
•  nniqfMr  of  aoldleri  nuhed  from  wmie  of  the 


lanes  near  the  guard-house,  or,  as  OoL  V^m^^H 
snpposea,  from  the  gnard-honse  itself.  But 
some  circumstances  he  relates  as  to  their  dren, 
may  render  it  doubtful  whether  he  is  ri^t  \n. 
this  point.  Soldiers  on  ffuard  have  a  pecidiar 
regimental  habiliment,  which  they  never  dare 

Sut  off;  and,  if  I  am  rightly  instructed,  no  ad- 
iers  but  those  on  duty,  are  suffered  to  be  at 
the  guard-house  at  those  hours.  Howeyer,  thus 
much  is  certain,  that  being  dressed  in  short 
Jackets  or  workins  coats,  proves  them  not  to 
be  of  that  particular  party  who  had  monnted 
guard  at  this  tune. 

The  cry  was  *^  where  are  they— damn  theni| 
where  are  they  I  ^  They  brandish  their  weap- 
ons and  proceed  to  ComhilL  What  those  weap- 
ons were  the  witnesses  say  d^erently.  But 
it  should  be  mentioned,  as  we  go  along,  that 
the  soldiers  of  the  twenty-ninth  are  never  al- 
lowed to  wear  swords  or  cutlasses. 

As  these  soldiers  pass  down  Comhill,  they 
assault,  abuse  and  attack  people.  The  soldiera 
in  their  tarn  are  beaten.  One  has  his  wrist 
broken — ^and  the  general  cry  soon  after  was— 
**they  are  beaten, — they  are  drove  into  the 
barracks !  *' 

Some  part  of  this  conduct  may  hereafter  be 
accounted  for,  and  other  parts  of  it  may  stand 
in  a  very  different  light.  But  we  are  ready  to 
admit  that  their  behavior  was  altogether  nqjos- 
tifiable — ^for  we  don^t  look  upon  ourselves  aa 
any  way  concerned  in  their  conduct — condact, 
which,  if  some  of  the  witnesses  are  not  mista- 
ken, seems  more  like  that  of  madmen  and  bar- 
barians, than  like  reasonable  creatures.  If  they 
acted  like  savages  or  ruffians,  what  is  that  to 
us  ?  This  evidence,  therefore,  not  applying  to 
this  case,  we  are  injured  if  it  has  any  mfiuence 
to  our  prejudice.  Being  foreign  to  the  issue, 
we  humbly  conceive  it  ouffht  never  to  have 
been  introduced : — or  being  mtrodueed,  it  ought 
to  be  rejected  in  our  determining  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  prisoners. 

Mr.  Quincy  then  proceeded  to  a  minute  de- 
tail of  the  Grown  evidence,  pointing  out,  as  he 
went  along,  those  circumstances  that  favored 
the  prisoners ;  and  commenting  chiefly  on  those 
facts  which  served  to  refhte  or  invalidate  the 
positions  of  the  Gonnsel  for  the  Grown;  by 
showing  an  assault  and  attack  upon  the 
sentry.  Ue  then  reviewed  those  parts  of  the 
evidence  which  had  a  tendency  either  to  prove 
insult,  abuse,  or  assault  and  battery  of  the 
party;  he  pointed  out  the  various  quarters 
from  which  all  these,  but  especially  the  assaalt 
and  battery  proceeded;  and  from  the  facta, 
time  and  circumstances  testified,  inferred  the 
attack  to  have  been  on  various  sides  at  the 
same  instant  From  the  noises,  violence,  and 
rattling  of  the  guns,  he  drew  other  consequen- 
ces useful  to  his  cauae.    From  the  inattention 
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of  some  and  the  forgetfolneas  of  others ;  from 
the  tamolt,  fright,  oonfdsion  and  passiona  in 
the  Boene,  he  made  saoh  dednctions  as  might 
aeooont  for  the  contrarietjand  seeming  inoom- 
pal^ilitj  of  the  evidence. 

He  next  very  particularly  stated  the  eyidence 
lor  the  prisoners,  as  he  had  heen  instructed,  it 
wonld  tarn  ont  on  examination;  and  as  he 
opened  his  evidence,  he  carefiillj  remarked  its 
conformity  to  and  connecticm  with,  many  parts 
of  that  ahready  exhibited  by  the  Coonsel  for 
the  King.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence 
for  the  prisoners,  Mr.  Qnincy  continued : 

Kay  rr  puuss  toub  Hohors,  aistd  tou  Gkn- 
TLKUXS  Of  THB  JiJBY :  We  have  at  length  gone 
through  the  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners. 
The  witnesses  have  now  placed  before  you  that 
state  of  facts,  from  which  results  our  defence. 
The  examination  has  been  so  lengthy,  that 
I  am  afraid  some  painful  sensations  arise, 
when  you  find  that  you  are  now  to  sit  and  hear 
the  remarks  of  counsel.  But  you  should  reflect 
that  no  more  indulgence  is  shown  to  the  pris- 
oners now  on  trial,  than  has  ever  been  shown 
in  $31  capital  causes :  the  trial  of  one  man  has 
often  taken  up  several  days ; — when  you  con- 
sider, therefore,  that  there  ore  eight  lives  in 
issue,  the  importance  of  the  trial  will  show  the 
necessity  of  its  length.  To  each  of  the  prison- 
ers different  evidence  applies,  and  each  of  them 
draw  their  defence  from  different  quarters. 

I  stated  to  you,  gentlemen,  your  duty  in 
openingthis  cause---do not  forget  the  discharge 
of  it.  You  are  paying  a  debt  you  owe  the  com- 
munity for  your  own  protection  and  safety :  by 
the  same  mode  of  trial  are  your  own  rights  to 
receive  a  determination;  and  in  your  turn  a 
time  may  come,  when  you  will  expect  and 
claim  a  similar  return  from  some  other  jury  of 
your  fellow  subjects. 

In  opening,  I  pointed  out  the  dangers  to 
whidi  you  were  exposed;  I  trust  your  own 
recollection  will  now  preclude  a  recapitulation 
of  them.  The  reasons  of  what  I  then  said,  I 
trost,  have,  in  some  measure,  appeared;  the 
propriety  of  some  of  those  observations  has 
oeen  corroborated  by  succeeding  evidence ;  and 
you  must  have  traced  yourselves,  some  of  those 
consequences,  turning  out  in  evidence,  which 
have  had  intimate  relation,  if  not  their  origin, 
with  some  or  all  of  those  opinions,  notions, 
sentiments,  or  passions,  (call  them  what  yon 
will,)  which  I  took  occasion  to  observe,  as 
dues,  idds,  and  leading-strings,  in  our  intended 
examination  and  decision. 

How  much  need  was  there  for  my  denre, 
that  you  should  suspend  your  judgment  till  the 
witnesses  were  all  examined?  How  different 
is  the  complexion  of  the  cause?  Will  not  all 
this  serve  to  show  every  honest  man  the  tittie 
truth  to  be  attained  in  partial  hearings?  We 
have  often  seen  communities  complain  of  ex 


parte  testimonies ;  individuals  as  well  aa  sooie* 
ties  of  men  are  equally  susceptible  of  injuries 
of  this  kind :  this  trial  ought  to  have  another 
effeot ;  it  should  serve  to  convince  us  all  of  the 
impropriety,  nay,  injustice,  of  giving  a  latitude 
in  conversation  npon  topics  likely  to  come  un- 
der a  Judicial  decision;  the  criminality  of  thia 
conduct  is  certainly  enhanced,  when  such  loosa 
sallies  and  discourses  are  so  prevalent  as  to  be 
likely  to  touch  the  life  of  a  citizen ;  moreover, 
there  is  so  littie  certainty  to  be  obtained  by 
such  kind  of  methods,  I  wonder  we  so  often 
find  them  practised.  In  the  present  ease, 
how  great  was  the  prepossession  against  ust 
And  I  appeal  to  you,  gentiemen,  what  cause 
there  now  is  to  alter  our  sentiments?  Will 
any  sober,  prudent  man,  countenance  the  pro- 
•ceedings  of  the  people  in  King  street,— can 
any  one  justify  their  conduct, — is  th^re  any  one 
man  or  any  body  of  men,  who  are  interested 
to  espouse  and  support  their  conduct  ? 

Surely,  no  I  But  our  inquiry  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  legality  of  their  conduct,  and  here 
can  be  no  difficulty.  It  was  certainly  illegal, 
unless  many  witnesses  are  directiy  peijured : 
witnesses,  who  have  no  apparent  interest  to 
falsify, — ^witnesses  who  have  given  their  testi- 
timony  with  candor  and  accuracy, — ^witnesses, 
whose  credibility  stands  untouched, — ^whose 
^edibility  the  Counsel  for  the  King  do  not 
pretend  to  impeach,  or  hint  a  suggestion  to 
their  disadvantage. 

I  say,  gentiemen,  by  the  standard  of  the  law 
are  we  to  judge  the  actions  of  the  people  who 
were  the  assailants,  and  those  who  were  the 
assailed  and  then  on  duty.  And  here,  gentie- 
men, the  rule  we  formerly  laid  down,  takes 
place.  To  the  facts,  gentiemen,  apply  your- 
selves. Consider  them  as  testified ;  weigh  the 
credibility  of  the  witnesses — ^balance  their  tes- 
timony— compare  the  several  parts  of  it — see 
the  amount  of  it ; — and  then  according  to  your 
oath — ^^rnake  true  deliverance  according  to 
your  evidence.^'  That  is,  gentiemen,  having 
settied  the  facts,  bring  them  truly  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  law ;  the  king's  judges,  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  it,  who  are  presumed  best  to 
know  it,  will  then  inspect  this  great  standard 
of  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  justice ;  and  ther 
are  to  determine  the  degree  of  guilt  to  which 
the  fact  rises. 

But  before  we  come  to  those  divisions  of  in- 
quiry, under  which  I  intend  to  consider  the 
evidence,  let  me  once  more  carefhlly  distinguish 
between  the  transactions  in  Comhill  and  those 
by  the  custom-house. 

The  conduct  of  the  soldiers  in  Comhill  may 
well  be  supposed  to  have  exasperated  the  minds 
of  all  who  beheld  their  behavior.  Their  actions 
accumulated  guilt  as  it  flew — ^at  least,  we  may 
well  suppose,  the  incensed  people  who  related 
them,  aaded  new  colors  to  the  scene.  The 
flame  of  resentment  imperceptibly  enkindles, 
and  a  common  acquaintance  with  human  nature 
will  show,  that  it  is  no  extravagant  supposition 
to  imagine  many  a  moderate  jnan  might  at  sneb 
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a  seftson,  with  rach  sentimente,  which  I  hmre 
more  than  onoe  noticed, — ^hearing  soch  relations 
and  oomphunts ;  I  saj,  do  I  injore  any  one,  in 
supposing  that,  under  all  these  circumstances  a 
rerj  moderate  person,  who  in  ordinary  matters 
acted  with  singular  discretion,  should  now  he 
drawn  imperoeptiblj  away,  or  rather  trans- 
ported into  measures,  which  in  a  future  moment 
ne  would  condemn  and  lament?    What  more 
natural  supnosition  than  to  suppose  manj  an 
honest  mind  might  at  this  time  fluctuate  thus  ? 
The  soldiers  are  here — ^we  wish  them  awaj; 
we  did  not  send  for  them ;  thej  have  cut  and 
wounded  the  peaceable  inhabitants,  and  it  may 
be  my  turn  next    At  this  instant  of  time  he 
has  a  fresh  detail  of  injuries :  resentment  re- 
doubles every  successive  moment — ^huzzal  for 
the  main  guard  I  we  are  in  a  moment  before 
the  custom-house.    No  time  is  ffiven  for  recol- 
lection.   We  find  from  the  king's  evidence  and 
from  our  own,  the  cry  was,  ^^Here  is  a  sol- 
dier 1  *'  not  here  is  the  soldier  who  has  injured 
us — ^here  \b  the  fellow  who  wounded  the  man 
in  Oomhill.    No.  the  reasoning,  or  rather  fer- 
ment, seems  to  be,  the  soldiers  have  committed 
an  outrage-^we  have  an  equal  right  to  inflict 
punishment— or  rather  revenge,  which  they  had 
to  make  an  assault.    They  said  right,  but  never 
considered  that  those  soldiers  had  no  right  at 
all.    These  are  sentiments  natural  enough  to 
persons  in  this  state  of  mind:  we  can  easily 
suppose  even  good  men  thinking  and  acting 
tlius.    Very  similar  to  this  is  the  force  of  Dr. 
Hiron's  testimony,  and  some  others.    But  our 
inquiry  is,  what  says  the  law  f    We  must  calmly 
inquire  whether  tliis,  or  any  thing  like  it,  is 
countenanced  by  the  law.    What  is  natural  to 
the  man — what  are  his  feelings  are  one  thing : 
what  is  the  duty  of  the  citizen,  is  quite  another. 
Reason  must  resume  her  seat,  and  then  we  shall 
hear  and  obey  the  voice  of  the  law. 

The  law  indulges  no  man  in  being  his  own 
avenger.  Early  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence 
we  find  the  sword  taken  from  the  party  ii^red 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrate.  Were 
not  this  the  case,  punishment  would  know  no 
bounds  in  extent  or  duration.  Besides  it  saps 
the  very  root  of  distributive  justice,  when  any 
individual  invades  the  prerogative  of  law,  and 
snatches  from  the  civil  magistrate  the  balance 
and  the  rod.  How  much  more  are  the  pillars 
of  security  shaken,  when  a  mixed  body,  assem- 
ble<l  as  those  in  King  street,  assume  the  province 
of  justice,  and  invade  the  rights  of  the  citizen  f 
For  it  must  not  be  forgot  Siat  the  soldier  is  a 
citizen,  equally  entitled  with  us  all  to  protec- 
tion and  security.  Hence  all  are  alike  obliged 
to  pay  obedience  to  the  law ;  for  the  price  of 
this  protection  is  that  of  obedience. 

Let  it  not  be  apprehended  that  I  am  advan- 
cing a  doctrine  that  a  soldier  may  attack  an 
inhabitant,  and  he  not  allowed  to  defend  him- 
•elf.  No,  gentlemen,  if  a  soldier  rush  violently 
through  the  street  and  presents  a  weapon  of 
death  in  a  <«triking  posture,  no  doubt  the  person 


life  of  the  assailant.  Revenge  and  a  seiiaa  of 
self-preservation,  instantly  ti^e  poiweosion  of 
l^e  person  thus  attacked ;  and  the  law  goes  not 
upon  the  absurd  suppodtion  that  a  person  oaa 
in  these  circumstances  unman  himself.  Hence 
we  find  a  husband,  taking  his  wife  in  fhe  aot 
of  adultery,  instantly  seizes  a  deadly  weuMNt 
and  slays  tiie  adulterer.  It  is  not  murder,  liay, 
a  fillip  upon  the  nose  or  forehead,  in  anger,  ia 
supposed  by  the  law  to  be  suffident  raoyocatioQ 
to  n^uce  killing  to  manslaughter.  It  is,  there- 
fore, upon  principles  like  these-^rinciplea  upon 
which  those  who  now  bear  the  hardest  against 
us,  at  other  times  so  much  depend ;  it  is,  I  saj, 
upon  the  right  of  self-defence  and  self-preaerra- 
tion,  we  rely  for  our  acquittaL 

Here  again,  it  should  be  kept  in  view,  that 
whenever  a  party  iijurinff  has  escaped  by  fligbti 
and  time  sufBcient  for  the  passions  to  ooolj  in 
judgment  of  law,  hath  elapsed,  however  great 
the  mjnry,  the  injured  party  must  have  recourse 
to  law  for  his  redress.  Such  is  the  wisdom  of 
the  law ;  of  that  law,  than  which  we  are  none 
of  us  to  presume  ourselves  wiser ;  of  that  law 
which  is  found  in  the  experience  of  a^es,  and 
which  in  condescension  to  the  infirmities  of 
fle^  and  blood  (but  to  nothing  else)  extenuatea 
the  oflTence.  For  *^  no  man,^'  says  the  learned 
judge  Foster,  *^  under  the  protection  of  the  law 
is  to  be  the  avenger  of  his  own  wrongs.  If  they 
are  of  such  a  nature  for  which  the  laws  of 
society  will  give  him  an  adequate  remedj% 
thither  he  ought  to  resort.  But  be  they  of 
what  nature  soever,  he  ousht  to  bear  his  lot 
with  patience,  and  remember  that  vengeanoe 
belongeth  to  the  Most  II igh.'^  *  Now,  gentlemen, 
those  whoever  they  were,  who  committed  the 
outrage  in  Cornhill,  had  absconded;  the  sol- 
diers, who  are  supposed  to  have  done  them, 
were  confined  in  their  barracks.  People  were 
repeatedly  told  this,  and  assured  by  the  militanr 
officers,  that  they  should  not  go  unpunished. 
But  what  followed  ?  Are  all  present  appeased  t 
We  are  constrained  by  the  force  of  the  evidence, 
to  affirm  they  were  not  But  to  get  regular 
and  right  ideas,  we  must  consider  all  the  com- 
motions of  the  season,  and  endeavor  to  come 
at  truth  by  analyzing  the  evidence  and  arrange 
ing  it  under  distinct  heads  of  inquiry. 

After  a  fbrther  condderation  of  the  evidence 
in  the  case,  Mr.  Quincy  remarked : 

May  rr  flbask  totjb  Honobs  attd  tou  Gnr- 
TLXMBN  OF  THK  JuBY :  After  having  thus  gone 
through  the  evidence,  and  considered  it  as  ap- 
plicatory  to  all  and  every  of  the  prisoners, 
the  next  matter  in  order  seems  to  be  the  con- 
sideration of  the  law  pertinent  upon  this  evi- 
dence. 

And  here,  gentlemen,  let  me  again  inform 
you,  that  the  law  which  is  to  pass  upon  these 
prisoners,  is  a  law  adapting  itself  to  the  human 
species,  with  all  their  feelings,  passions  and 
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infirmities :  a  law  which  does  not  go  upon  the 
absurd  sopposition,  that  men  are  stocks  and 
stones ;  or  that  in  the  fervor  of  the  bloody  a  man 
can  act  with  Uie  deliberation  and  Judgment  of 
a  philosopher.  No  I  gentlemen ; — the  law  snp- 
]K>ses  that  a  principle  of  resentment,  for  wise 
and  obvions  reasons,  is  deeply  implanted  in  the 
human  heart;  and  not  to  be  eradicated  by  the 
efforts  of  State  policy.  It,  therefore,  in  some 
degree,  conforms  itself  to  all  the  workings  of  the 
passions,  to  which  it- pays  a  great  indulgence, 
so  far  as  not  to  be  wholly  incompatible  with 
the  wisdom,  good  order,  and  the  very  being  of 
goyemment. 

Keeping^  therefore,  this  full  in  view,  let  us 
take  once  more  a  very  brief  and  cursory  survey 
of  matters  supported  by  the  evidence.  And 
here  let  me  ask  sober  reason — ^What  language 
more  opprobrious?  What  actions  more  exas- 
perating, than  those  used  on  this  occasion? 
words,  I  am  sensible,  are  no  justification  of 
blows,  but  they  serve  as  the  grand  clues  to  dis- 
eover  the  temper  and  the  designs  of  the  agents; 
they  serve  also  to  give  us  light  in  discerning 
the  apprehensions  and  thoughts  of  those  who 
are  the  objects  of  abuse. 

"You  lobster,"  "you  bloody-back,"  "you 
coward,"  and  "you  dastard,"  are  but  some 
of  the  expressions  proved.  What  words  more 
galling?  What  more  cutting  and  provoking  to 
a  soldier?  To  be  reminded  of  the  color  of  his 
garb,  by  which  he  was  dbtinguished  from  the 
rest  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  to  be  compared  to 
the  most  despicable  animal  that  crawls  upon 
the  earth,  was  touching  indeed  a  tender  point. 
To  be  stigmatized  with  having  smarted  under 
the  lash,  at  the  halbert,  to  be  twitted  with  so  in- 
famous an  ignominy ;  which  was  either  wholly 
undeserved,  or  a  grievance  which  should  never 
have  been  repeated; — ^I  say  to  call  up  and 
awaken  sensations  of  this  kind,  must  sting  even 
to  madness.  But  accouple  these  words  with 
the  succeeding  actions, — "Ton  dastard," — 
"you  coward!"  A  soldier  and  a  coward  I 
This  was  touching  (with  a  witness)  "  the  point 
of  honor,  and  the  pride  of  virtue."  But  while 
these  are  as  yet  fomenting  the  passions,  and 
swelling  the  bosom,  the  attack  is  made ;  and 
probably  the  latter  words  were  reiterated  at 
the  onset ;  at  least,  were  yet  sounding  in  the 
ear.  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  for  heaven's  sake, 
let  us  put  ourselves  in  the  same  situation! 
Would  you  not  spurn  at  that  spiritless  institu- 
tion of  society,  which  tells  you  to  be  a  subject 
at  the  expense  of  your  manhood ! 

But  does  the  soldier  step  out  of  his  ranks  to 
seek  his  revenge?  Not  a  witness  pretends  it. 
Did  not  the  people  repeatedly  come  within  the 
points  of  their  bayonets,  and  strike  on  the 
muzzles  of  the  guns  ?    You  have  heard  the  wit- 


Does  the  law  aUow  one  member  of  the  com- 
munity to  behave  in  this  manner  towards  his 
fellow-citizen,  and  then  bid  the  ix\jured  party 
be  calm  and  moderate  ?  The  expressions  from 
ctke  party  were — "  Stand  o£^  stand  off  I "     "  I 


am  upon  my  station," — "  if  they  molest  me  upon 
my  post,  I  will  fire."  "By  God,  I  will  fire!  " 
"Keep  off!  "  These  were  words  likely  to  pro- 
duce refiection  and  procure  peace.  But  nad 
the  words  on  the  other  hand  a  similar  tenden- 
cy ?  Consider  the  temper  prevalent  among  all 
parties  at  this  time.  Consider  the  then  situa- 
tion of  the  soldiery ;  and  come  to  the  heat  and 
pressure  of  the  action.  The  materials  are  laid, 
the  spark  is  raised,  the  fire  enkindles,  the  fiame 
rages,  the  understanding  is  in  wild  disorder, 
all  prudence  and  true  wisdom  are  utterly  con- 
sumed. Does  common  sense,  does  the  law  ex- 
pect impossibilities  ?  Here,  to  expect  equanim- 
ity of  temper,  would  be  as  irrational  as  to  ex- 
pect discretion  in  a  madman.  But  was  any 
thing  done  on  the  part  of  the  assailants,  similar 
to  the  conduct,  warnings,  and  declarations  of 
the  prisoners  ?  Answer,  for  yourselves,  gentle- 
men !  The  words  reiterated  all  aroun<^  stiib- 
bed  to  the  heart ; — ^the  actions  of  the  assailants 
tended  to  a  worse  end ;  to  awaken  every  pas- 
sion of  which  the  human  breast  is  susceptible; 
fear,  anger,  pride,  resentment,  revenge,  alter- 
nately take  possession  of  the  whole  man.  To 
expect,  under  these  circumstances,  that  such 
words  would  assuage  the  tempest,  that  such 
actions  would  allay  the  flames ; — ^you  might,  as 
rationally,  expect  the  inundations  of  a  tor- 
rent would  suppress  a  deluge ;  or  rather  that 
the  flames  of  j£tna  would  extinguish  a  confla- 
gration ! 

Prepare,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  now  to  at- 
tend to  that  species  of  law,  which  will  adapt 
itself  to  this  trial,  with  all  its  singular  and 
aggravating  circumstances.  A  law  full  of  be- 
nignity, full  of  compassion,  replete  with  mercy. 

And  here,  gentlemen,  I  must,  agreeable  to 
the  method  we  formerly  adopted,  first  tell  you 
by  what  law  the  prisoners  are  not  to  be  tried, 
or  condenmed.  And  they  most  certainly  are 
not  to  be  tried  by  the  Mosaic  law :  a  law,  we 
take  it,  peculiarly  designed  for  the  government 
of  a  peculiar  nation,  who  being  in  a  great 
measure  under  a  theocratical  form  of  govern- 
ment, its  institutions  cannot,  with  any  pro- 
Sriety,  be  adduced  for  our  r^^^ation  in  these 
ays.  It  is  with  pain,  therefore,  I  have  ob- 
served any  endeavor  to  mislead  our  Judgment 
on  this  occasion ;  by  drawing  our  attention  to 
the  precepts  delivered  in  tl^  days  of  Moses ; 
and  by  disconnected  passages  of  Scriptures,  ap- 
plied in  a  manner  foreign  to  their  original  de- 
sign or  import,  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
attempt  to  touch  some  peculiar  sentiments, 
which  we  know  are  thought  to  be  prevalent : 
and  in  this  way,  we  take  it,  an  iniury  is  likely 
to  be  done,  by  giving  the  mind  a  bias,  it  ought 
never  to  have  received ;  because  it  is  not  war- 
ranted by  our  laws. 

We  have  heard  itpublicly  said  of  late,  oftener 
than  formerly,  "Whosoever  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed."  This 
is  plainly,  gentlemen,  a  general  rule  which,  like 
all  others  of  the  kind,  must  have  its  exceptions. 
A  rule  which  if  taken  in  its  strict  literal  lati- 
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tilde  would  imply,  that  a  man  kflling  another 
in  self -defence,  woald  incor  the  fMuna  of  death. 
A  doctrine  which  no  man  in  hia  senses  woald 
ever  embrace ;  a  doctrine  that  oertainlj  never 
prevailed  under  the  Mosaical  institntion.  For 
we  find  the  Jews  had  their  six  cities  of  refage, 
to  which  the  man-slajer  might  flee,  from  Sie 
avenger  of  blood ;  and  something  analogous  to 
this  (if  it  did  not  originate  from  it)  is  otur  benefit 
of  clergy. 

And. so,  that  *Uhe  murderer  shall  flee  to  the 
pit,''  comes  under  the  same  consideration.  And 
when  we  hear  it  asked,  as  it  very  lately  has 
been  **  who  dare  stay  him  ?  "  I  answer,  if  the 
laws  of  our  country  stay  him,  you  ought  to  do 
likewise ;  and  every  good  subject  dues  to  do 
what  the  law  allows.  But  the  very  position  is 
begging  the  question ;  for  the  question  now  in 
issue  is,  whether  either  of  the  prisoners  is  a 
murderer,  in  the  sense  of  our  laws?  for  you 
recollect,  that  what  is  murder  and  what  not,  is 
a  question  of  law,  arising  upon  facta  stated  and 
aUowed. 

But  to  go  on :  '*  You  shall  take  no  satisfac- 
tion for  the  life  of  a  murderer,  which  is  guilty 
of  death.''  Here  again  is  a  begging  of  tlie  ques- 
tion; and  moreover,  the  words,  **  guilty  of 
death,"  if  rightly  rendered  from  the  original, 
must  be  one  of  those  general  rules  I  Just  now 
mentioned,  which  always  have  their  exceptions. 
But  these  words  seem  to  be  wrongly  translated ; 
for  in  the  margin  of  our  great  Bible,  we  find 
tliem  rendered  **  faulty  to  die."  Against  a 
position  of  this  kind  we  have  no  objection.  If 
we  have  committ^  a  fault,  on  which  our  laws 
inflict  punishment  of  death,  we  must  suffer. 
But  what  fault  we  have  committed,  you  are  to 
inquire :  or  rather  you,  gentlemen,  are  to  find 
the  facts  proved  in  Court  against  us,  and  the 
Judges  are  to  see  and  consider  what  the  law 
pronounces  touching  our  offence,  and  what 
punishment  is  thereby  infiicted  as  a  penalty. 

In  order  to  come  at  the  whole  law  resulting 
from  the  facts  which  have  been  proved,  we 
must  inquire  into  the  legality  of  the  assemblies. 
For  such  iH  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  law, 
that  if  any  assembly  be  lawfdl,  each  individual 
of  that  assembly  is  answerable  only  for  his  own 
act,  and  not  for  any  other.    On  the  contrary, 
if  an  assembly  be  unlawful,  the  act  of  any  one 
of  the  company,  to  the  particular  purpose  of 
assembling,  is  chargeable  on  all.    This  is  law 
which  no  lawyer  will  dispute:  it  is  a  law 
founded  in  the  security  of  the  peace  of  society, 
and  however  little  considered  by  people  in 
general,  it  ought  now  steadily  to  be  kept  in 
mind. 
Was  the  assembly  of  the  soldiers  lawfbl  t 
For  what  did  the  soldiers  assemble  f 
Was  the  sentinel  insulted  and  attacked  9 
Did  he  call  for  assistance,  and  did  the  party 
go  to  assist  him  f 
Was  it  lawful  for  them  so  to  do  f 
Were  the  soldiers  when  thus  lawfully  assem- 
bifldy  tHNinlted,  4o.,  by  a  great  number  of  people 


Was  this  laat  aawmbly  lawfbl  f 

Was  any  thing  done  by  this  wilawfid 
bly,  that  will  in  law  Justify,  excuse,  or  eztam* 
ate,  the  offence  ci  killing,  to  ■■  to  rednoe  it  to 
manslaughter  f 

Was  the  killing  justifiable ;  or  rather  wmH 
justifiable  aelf-defenoe  f 

Was  the  killing  excusable ;  or  rather  waa  it 
self-defence,  culpable — but  through  the  benii^ 
nity  of  the  law  excusable  f 

Was  the  killing  felonioos :  if  felonious^  wta 
it  with  or  without  malice  f 

Under  each  of  these  heads  of  inquiry,  in  tMr 
order,  Hr.  Quincy  arranged  his  argmnenta: 
and  as  he  separated  and  compared,  and  settled 
the  facts,  he  ^plied  the  law  with  elplaoatoiy 
comments.  After  which,  he  condaded  his  ii^ 
gument  as  follows : 

Mat  it  flkasb  toub  Hoxobb,  aitd  tou,  Qw/h 
TLEMEN  or  thx  Jubt  :  I  have  now  gone  throng 
those  authorities  in  law,  which  I  thouffht  per- 
tinent to  this  trial.  I  have  'been  thus  lengthy, 
not  for  the  information  of  the  Ck>urt,  but  to 
satisfy  you  gentlemen,  and  all  who  may  chance 
to  hear  me,  of  that  law,  which  is  well  known 
to  those  of  us,  who  are  conversant  in  conrti^ 
but  not  so  generally  known  or  attended  to  br 
many,  as  it  ought  to  be — a  law  which  extendi 
to  each  of  us,  as  well  as  to  any  of  the  prisonera; 
for  it  knows  no  distinction  of  persons. 

And  the  doctrines  which  have  been  thus  laid 
down  are  for  the  safeguard  of  us  all.  Doctrinea 
which  are  founded  in  the  wisdom  and  policy  of 
ages ;  which  the  greatest  men  who  ever  lived, 
have  adopted  and  contended  for.  Nay,  the 
matter  has  been  carried  by  very  wise  men. 
much  further  than  we  have  contested  for.  Ana 
that  you  may  not  think  the  purport  of  the  an- 
thorities  read  are  the  rigid  notions  of  a  dry  sy§» 
tern,  and  the  contracted  decisions  of  municipal 
law,  I  beg  leave  to  read  to  you  a  passage  from 
a  very  great  theoretic  writer — a  man  whose 
praises  have  resounded  through  all  the  known 
world,  and  probably  will  through  all  ages— 
whose  sentiments  are  as  free  air,  and  who  has 
done  as  much  for  learning,  liberty,  and  man- 
kind,  as  any  of  the  sons  of  Adam — I  mean  the 
sagacious  Mr.  Locke.  He  will  tell  you  gentle* 
men,  in  his  Essay  on  Government,  ^^Tbat  all 
manner  of  force  without  right,  puts  man  in  a 
state  of  war  with  the  aggressor ;  and  of  conse- 
quence, that  being  in  such  a  state  of  war,  he 
may  lawfully  kill  him  who  put  him  under  thia 
unnatural  restraint."  According  to  this  doc- 
trine, we  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  inquire 
whether  here  was  "force  without  right?"  if 
so,  we  were  in  such  a  state,  as  rendered  it  law- 
ful to  kill  the  aggressor,  who  put  us  under  so 
unnatural  a  restraint. 

Few,  I  believe,  will  say,  after  hearing  all  thla 
evidence,  that  we  were  under  no  "  unnatural 
restriunt."  But  we  don^t  want  to  extend  mat- 
ters so  far.    We  cite  this  author  to  show  the 
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world,  that  the  sreatest  fnendtf  to  their  coun- 
trj,  to  uniyersaf  liberty,  and  the  immntable 
ri^ts  of  all  men,  have  held  tenets  and  advanced 
mayims  more  favorable  to  the  prisoners  at  the 
bar.  And  although  we  shonld  not  adopt  the 
tentiments  of  Mr.  Locke,  in  their  most  exten- 
sive latitude,  yet  there  seems  to  be  something 
Terj  analogous  to  his  opinion,  which  is  coun- 
tenanced in  our  laws. 

There  is  a  spirit  which  pervades  the  whole 
^jstem  of  English  jurisprudence,  which  inspires 
a  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and  behavior. 
Under  a  form  of  government  like  ours,  it  would 
be  in  vidn  to  expect  that  pacific,  timid,  obse- 
quious, and  servile  temper,  so  predominant  in 
more  despotic  governments.  From  our  happy 
constitution  there  results  its  very  natural  ef- 
fects— an  impatience  of  injuries,  and  a  strong 
resentment  of  insults:  (and  a  very  wise  man 
has  said,  '*  He  who  tamely  beareth  insults  in- 
yiteth  infuries.^*^  Hence,  I  take  it,  that  atten- 
ti<m  to  the  ** feelings  of  humanity,"  to  *^  human- 
ity and  imperfection,'^  "the  infirmities  of  flesh 
and  blood;"  that  attention  to  "the  indelible 
rights  of  mankind ; ''  that  lenity  to  "  the  pas- 
sions of  men;"  that  "benignity  and  con(^- 
■oensioa  of  the  law,"  so  often  repeated  in  our 
books. 

And,  indeed,  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the 
geaiua  of  our  civil  constitution,  and  the  spirit 
of  our  municipal  law  would  be  repugnant :  that 
prime  defect  in  any  political  system — that  grand 
solecism  in  State  policy. 

Gkstlbmxn  of  ths  Juby:  This  cause  has 
taken  up  much  of  your  time,  and  is  likely  to 
take  up  so  much  more,  that  I  must  hasten  to  a 
dose.  Indeed,  I  should  not  have  troubled  you, 
by  being  thus  lengthy,  bnt  from  a  sense  of  duty 
to  the  prisoners ;  they,  who,  in  some  sense,  may 
be  said  to  have  put  their  lives  in  my  hands ; 
thej,  whose  situation  was  so  peculiar,  that  we 
have  neoessarily  taken  up  more  time  than  or- 
dinary cases  require,    ihey,  under  all  these 


circumstances,  placed  a  confidence  it  was  my 
duty  not  to  disappoint;  and  which  I  have 
aimed  at  discharging  with  fidelity.  I  trust  you, 
gentlemen,  will  do  the  like ;  that  you  will  ex- 
amine and  judge  with  a  becoming  temper  of 
mind ;  remembering  that  they  who  are  under 
oath  to  declare  the  whole  truth,  think  and  act 
very  differently  from  by-standers,  who,  being 
under  no  ties  of  this  kind,  take  a  latitude, 
which  is  by  no  means  admissible  in  a  court  of 
law. 

I  cannot  close  this  cause  better,  than  by  de- 
siring you  to  consider  well  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  the  law,  which  will  be  laid  down,  and  to 
govern  yourselves  by  this  great  standard  of 
truth.  To  some  purposes,  you  may  be  said, 
gentiemen,  to  be  mmisters  of  justice ;  ana 
"ministers,"  says  a  learned  judge,  "appointed 
for  the  ends  of  public  justice,  should  have  writ- 
ten on  their  hearts  the  solenm  engagements  of 
his  miyesty,  at  his  coronation,  to  cause  law  and 
justice  in  mercy  to  be  executed  in  all  his  judg^ 
ments." 

"The  quality  of  mercj  is  not  strained ; 
It  droppeth  like  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven- 
It  is  twice  blessed ; 
It  blesses  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes.** 

I  leave  you,  gentlemen,  hoping  you  will  be 
directed  in  your  inquiry  and  judgment,  to  a 
right  discharge  of  your  duty.  We  shall  all  of 
us,  gentlemen,  have  an  hour  of  cool  reflection ; 
when  the  feelings  and  agitations  of  the  day 
shall  have  subsided ;  when  we  shall  view  things 
through  a  different  and  a  much  luster  mediuuL 
It  is  then  we  all  wish  an  absolvmg  conscience. 
May  you,  gentiemen,  now  act  such  a  part,  as 
will  here^ter  ensure  it;  such  a  part  as  may 
occasion  the  prisoners  to  rejoice.  May  the 
blessing  of  those  who  were  in  ieopardy  of  life 
come  upon  you — may  the  blessmg  of  Him  who 
is  "  not  faulty  to  die,"  descend  and  rest  upon 
you  and  your  posterity. 
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The  ancestors  of  Doctor  Bush,  belonged  to  the  society  of  Quakers,  and  emigrated  to 
ica  under  the  auspices  of  William  Penn,  as  earlj  as  the  year  1683.  James  Rush,  his  grandfatlMr, 
whose  occupation  was  that  of  a  g^nnsmith,  resided  on  his  estate  near  Philadelphia,  and  died  fat 
the  year  1727.  His  son  John,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  became  poaseflBad 
of  both  his  trade  and  his  farm,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  industry  and  an  ardent  lore  of 
agricultural  pursuits.  He  died  while  his  son  was  but  a  child,  and  left  him  to  the  care  of  m 
affectionate  and  pious  mother.  Under  her  guardianship  he  received  those  impresnons  of  reli- 
gious sentiment,  which  were  so  conspicuous  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  In  a  letter, 
written  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  thus  expresses  the  sense  of  obligation  he  felt  fbr 
the  early  impressions  of  piety  he  had  received  from  his  parents : — **  I  have  acquired  and  received 
nothing  from  the  world,  which  I  prize  so  highly  as  the  religions  principles  I  inherited  from 
them;  and  I  possess  nothing  that  I  value  so  much  as  the  innocence  and  purity  of  their 
characters.^' 

Doctor  'Rush  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  bom  on  his  father's  estate,  on  tht 
twenty-fourth  of  December,  1745.  At  the  age  of  nine  years  he  was  placed  by  his  mother  onder 
the  tuition  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the  Rev.  Doctor  Finley,  a  man  of  high  literary  attainments, 
and  subsequently,  President  of  the  college  of  l^ew  Jersey.  In  this  position  he  remained  five 
years,  after  which  he  was  removed  to  college,  where  he  soon  became  distinguished  for  his 
capability,  his  uncommon  progress  in  his  studies,  and  especially  for  his  eloqnenoe  in  declama- 
tion. During  his  stay  in  college  he  gained  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  all  around  him,  and 
graduated  with  honor,  and  the  best  wishes  of  his  teachers  and  classmates. 

Having  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  he  commenced  a 
course  of  study  under  the  direction  of  Doctor  John  Redman,  at  that  time  an  eminent  prac- 
titioner in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  After  pursuing  his  studies  in  this  office,  with  industry  and 
great  enthusiasm  for  six  years,  he  entered  the  medical  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
received  the  full  benefit  of  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  professors,  Munro,  Gregory,  Black  and 
Cullen ;  and,  in  1768,  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  From  Edinburgh  he  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  where  he  spent  a  few  months,  in  attendance  upon  the  hospitals  of  that  city, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1769,  having  visited  Paris,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  innne- 
diately  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  A  short  time  after,  he  was  elected  a 
professor  in  the  medical  school,  which  had  then  been  recently  established,  by  the  laudable 
exertions  of  Doctors  Bond,  Morgan,  Shippen  and  Euhn.  In  the  year  1789,  he  was  chosen  the 
■accessor  of  Doctor  Morgan  to  the  chidr  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic ;  and  in  1791, 
npon  an  anion  being  effected  between  the  college  of  Philadelphia  and  the  nniversity  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  appointed  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine  and  clinical  practice.  On  the 
resignation  of  the  learned  and  venerable  Doctor  Euhn,  in  1805,  he  was  chosen  to  the  nnited 
professorships  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic  and  of  clinical  medicine,  in  which  station 
lia  remained  nntil  the  dose  of  his  life. 

At  an  earl/ period  of  hia  life.  Doctor  Rush  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  pdlitieal  dt» 
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nation  of  his  oonntrj.  On  the  commencement  of  hostilities  betVeen  the  Colonies  and  Great 
Britain,  he  decided  in  favor  of  liberty,  and  became  a  firm  and  ^ergetio  opposer  of  British 
tynumj,  and  supporter  of  eqnal  rights.  Associating  with  all  classes  through  the  medium  of  his 
profession,  his  infloence  was  extensive,  useful  and  salutarj.  In  1776  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  following  year 
he  was  appointed  phjsician-general  of  the  militarj  hospital  for  the  middle  department,  and 
rendered  great  service  during  the  whole  of  the  Revolution.  In  1787  he  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  from  Pennsylvania  for  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  same  year 
he  published  the  Addrem  to  the  People  qf  the  United  Statee. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Government,  he  withdrew  from  public  life,  and 
deroted  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  the  duties  of  social  life.  The  only  office 
he  accepted,  as  a  reward  for  his  many  services,  was  the  presidency  of  the  Mint,  which  position 
he  retained  for  fourteen  years.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  literary,  moral  and  philoso- 
phical essays,  and  several  volumes  on  medical  science ;  among  which  are  his  Medical  Inquiria 
and  Oboertationiy  and  a  Hietory  <^the  Yellow  Feeer.  His  attachment  to  his  profession  was 
remarkable.  Speaking  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  he  said,  "  When  that  time  shall  come, 
I  shall  relinquish  many  attractions  to  life,  and  among  them  a  pleasure,  which  to  me,  has  no 
equal  in  human  pursuits ;  I  mean  that  which  I  derive  from  studying,  teaching,  and  ih*actising 
medicine." 

Added  to  the  numerous  duties  of  his  profession  and  the  various  benevolent  associations  with 
which  he  was  connected.  Doctor  Rush  was  president  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery,  vice-president  of  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society,  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Society,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  several  other  institutions  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Wherever  he  could  be  useM 
by  counsel,  influence  or  action,  he  was  sure  to  be  found.  ^^  The  virtues  of  his  heart,"  says  his 
biographer,  ^'  like  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  were  in  continued  exercise  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow-men.  While  the  numerous  humane,  charitable,  and  religious  associations  of  Philadel- 
phia, bear  testimony  to  the  philanthropy  and  piety  which  animated  the  bosom  of  their  departed 
benefactor ;  let  it  be  remembered,  that  as  with  the  good  Samaritan,  the  poor  were  the  objects 
of  his  peculiar  care ;  and  that  in  the  latter,  and  more  prosperous  years  of  his  life,  one-seventh 
of  his  income  was  expended  upon  the  children  of  affliction  and  want — ^Dr.  Boerhaave  said  of  the 
poor,  that  they  were  his  best  patients,  because  God  was  their  paymaster. — ^Let  it  also  be 
recorded,  that  the  last  act  of  Doctor  Rush  was  an  act  of  charity,  and  that  the  last  expression 
which  fell  from  his  lips  was  an  injunction  to  his  son,  **  Be  indulgent  to  the  poor."  *  He  died 
on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1818. 
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This  address  was  written  by  Doctor  Rush, 
and  published  in  the  year  1787,  previous  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Federal  Convention. 

There  is  notliing  more  common  than  to  con- 
found the  terms  of  American  revolution  with 
those  of  the  late  American  war.  The  American 
war  is  over :  but  this  is  fiir  from  being  the  case 
with  the  American  revolution.  On  the  con- 
trary, nothing  but  the  first  act  of  the  ffreat 
drama  is  closed.  It  remains  yet  to  establish 
and  perfect  our  new  forms  of  government:  and 


to  prepare  the  principles,  morals,  and  manners 
of  our  citizens,  for  these  forms  of  government, 
after  they  are  established  and  brought  to  per- 
fection. 

The  confederation,  together  with  most  of  our 
State  constitutions,  were  formed  under  very 
unfavorable  circmnstances.  We  had  Just  emer- 
ged from  a  corrupted  monarchy.  Although  we 
understood  perfectly  the  principles  of  liberty, 
yet  most  of  us  were  ignorant  of  the  forms  and 
combinations  of  power  in  republics.  Add  to 
this,  the  British  army  was  in  the  heart  of  our 
country,  spreading  desolation  wherever  it  went: 
•  Doctor  DftTid  HoMck^B  Ditooana,  st  tiM  OoDeg*  of  our  resentments,  of  course,  were  awakened. 
n7iidutMid8arfMBis]f6irTork,l8iaL  J  We  detested  the  British  name,  and  unfortu- 
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nately  refused  to  copy  some  things  i;i  the  ad- 
ministration of  iostice  and  power,  in  the  British 
government,  which  have  made  it  the  admirar 
tion  and  envy  of  the  world.  In  onr  opposition 
to  monarchy,  we  forgot  that  the  temple  of  ty- 
ranny has  two  doors.  We  bolted  one  of  them 
by  proper  restraints;  but  we  left  the  other 
open,  by  neglecting  to  goard  against  the  effects 
of  onr  own  ignorance  and  licentiousness. 

Most  of  the  present  diflScnlties  of  this  conn- 
try  arise  from  the  weakness  and  other  defects 
of  onr  governments. 

My  business  at  present  shall  be,  only  to  sug- 
gest the  defects  of  the  confederation.  These 
consist — 1st  In  the  deficiency  of  coercive  pow- 
er. 2d.  In  a  defect  of  exclusive  power  to  issue 
paper  money,  and  regulate  commerce.  8d.  In 
vesting  the  sovereign  power  of  the  United  States 
in  a  single  legislature :  and,  4th.  In  the  too  fre- 
quent rotation  of  its  members. 

A  convention  is  to  sit  soon  for  the  purpose 
of  devishig  means  of  obviating  part  of  the  two 
first  defects  that  have  been  mentioned.  But  I 
wish  they  may  add  to  their  recommendations 
to  each  State,  to  surrender  up  to  Congress  their 
power  of  emittinff  money.  In  this  way,  a  uni- 
form currency  will  be  produced,  that  will  facil- 
itate trade,  and  help  to  bind  the  States  together. 
Nor  will  the  States  be  deprived  of  large  sums 
of  money  by  this  means,  when  sudden  emer- 
gencies reouire  it ;  for  they  may  always  borrow 
them,  as  they  did  during  the  war,  out  of  the 
treasury  of  Congress.  Even  a  loan  oflSce  mi^ 
be  better  instituted  in  this  way,  in  each  State, 
than  in  any  other. 

The  two  last  defects  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, are  not  of  less  magnitude  than  the  first 
Indeed,  the  single  legislature  of  Congress  will 
become  more  dangeroas,  from  an  increase  of 
power,  than  ever.  To  remedy  this,  let  the 
supreme  federal  power  be  divided,  like  the  leg- 
islatures of  most  of  our  States,  into  two  dis- 
tinct, independent  branches.  Let  one  of  them 
be  styled  the  Council  of  the  States,  and  the 
other  the  Assembly  of  the  States.  Let  the 
first  consist  of  a  single  delegate — and  the  sec- 
ond, of  two,  three,  or  four,  delegates,  chosen 
annually  by  each  State.  Let  the  president  be 
chosen  annually  by  the  Joint  ballot  of  both 
Houses;  and  let  him  possess  certain  powers, 
in  conjunction  with  a  privy  council,  especially 
the  power  of  appointing  most  of  the  officers  of 
the  United  States.  The  officers  will  not  only 
be  better,  when  appointed  this  way,  but  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  faction  will  be  thereby 
removed  from  Congress.  I  apprehend  this  di- 
vision of  the  power  of  Congress  will  become 
more  necessary,  as  soon  as  they  are  invested 
witli  more  ample  powers  of  levying  and  ex- 
pending public  money. 

The  custom  of  turning  men  out  of  power  or 
office,  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified  for  it,  has 
been  found  to  be  as  absurd  in  practice,  as  it  is 
virtuous  to  dismiss  a  general — a  physician— or 
even  a  domestic,  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired 
knowledge  fofficleot  to  be  nseftil  to  nii  fbr  the 


sake  of  increasing  the  nnrnber  of  able  genenk 
—skilful  physidana— and  fidthftal  aervantal 
We  do  not  Government  ia  a  science,  and  can 
never  be  perfect  in  America  until  we  encour- 
age men  to  devote  not  only  three  yean,  but 
their  whole  lives  to  it  I  believe  the  principal 
reason  why  so  many  men  of  abilities  ol^ect  to 
serving  in  Congress,  is,  owing  to  their  not 
thinking  it  wortti  while  to  spend  three  yeara 
in  acquiring  a  profession,  which  their  oonntrj 
immediately  afterwirds  forbids  them  to  f<^loir. 

There  are  two  errors  or  prqjndiees  on  the 
subject  of  government  in  America,  which  lead 
to  the  most  dangerous  consequences. 

It  is  often  said,  "that  the  sovereign  and  all 
other  power  is  seated  in  the  people."  Thb 
idea  is  unhappily  expressed.  It  uionld  b^^ 
"  all  power  is  derived  from  the  people,*^ — ^tbej 
possess  it  only  on  the  days  of  their  electiona. 
After  this,  it  is  the  property  of  their  rulers; 
nor  can  they  exercise  or  resume  it,  unless  it  be 
abused.  It  is  of  importance  to  circulate  this 
idea,  as  it  leads  to  oraer  and  good  government. 

The  people  of  America  have  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  the  word  sovereignty :  hence  each 
State  pretends  to  be  sovereign.  In  Europe,  h 
is  applied  only  to  those  states  which  powew 
the  power  of  making  war  and  peace— of  form* 
ing  treaties,  and  the  like.  As  this  power  be- 
longs only  to  Congress,  they  are  the  only  sove- 
reign power  in  the  United  States. 

We  commit  a  similar  mistake  in  our  ideas  of 
the  word  independent  No  individual  Slate, 
as  such,  has  any  claim  to  independence.  She  ia 
independent  only  in  a  union  with  her  sister 
States  in  Congress. 

To  conform  the  principles,  morals,  and  man- 
ners of  our  citizens,  to  our  republican  forms  of 
government,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that 
knowledge  of  every  kind  should  be  dissemina- 
ted through  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

For  this  purpose,  let  Congress,  instead  of 
laying  out  half  a  million  of  dollars,  in  building 
a  federal  town,  appropriate  only  a  fourth  of 
that  sum,  in  founaing  a  federal  university.  In 
this  university,  let  every  thing  connected  with 
government,  such  as  history — the  law  of  nature 
and  nations — the  civil  law — the  municipal  lawa 
of  our  country — and  the  principles  of  com- 
merce—be taught  by  competent  professors. 
Let  masters  be  employed,  likewise,  to  teach 
gunnery — ^fortification — and  every  thing  con- 
nected with  defensive  and  offensive  war.  Above 
all,  let  a  professor  of^  what  is  called  in  the  Eu- 
ropean Universities,  economy — ^be  established 
in  this  federal  seminary.  His  business  should 
be  to  unfold  the  principles  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture and  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  and  to 
enable  him  to  make  his  lectures  more  exten- 
sively useftil.  Congress  should  support  a  trav- 
elling correspondent  for  him,  who  should  visit 
all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  transmit  to  him^ 
fh)m  time  to  time,  all  the  discoveries  and  im- 
provements that  are  made  in  agriculture  and 
manufactures.  To  this  seminary,  young  men 
should  be  encouraged  to  repair,  after  oomplet- 
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ing  their  academical  stndiea  in  the  colleges  of 
their  rmeotiye  States.  The  honors  and  offices 
of  the  United  States  should,  after  a  while,  he 
confined  to  pers(Mis  who  had  imhibed  federal 
and  repnhlioan  ideas  in  this  nniyersitj. 

For  the  purpose  of  difltasing  knowledge,  as 
well  as  extending  the  living  principle  of  gov- 
enunent  to  every  part  of  the  United  States — 
every  State — city— county — ^village — and  town- 
ship in  the  Union,  should  he  tied  together  hy 
means  of  Uie  post-office.  This  is  the  true  non- 
electric wire  of  government.  It  is  the  only 
means  of  conveying  heat  and  light  to  every  in- 
dividual in  the  federal  commonwealth.  '^  Swe- 
den lost  her  liherties,"  says  the  Ahhe  Raynal, 
^because  her  citizens  were  so  scattered,  that 
they  had  no  means  of  acting  in  concert  with 
ead^  other."  It^ould  be  a  constant  injunction 
to  the  post-masters,  to  convey  newspapers  free 
of  aU  charge  for  postage.  They  are  not  only 
the  veMdes  of  knowledge  and  intelligence, 
hat  the  sentinels  of  the  liberties  of  our  coun- 
try- 

The  oonduct  of  some  of  those  strangers,  who 

have  vifflted  our  country,  since  the  peace,  and 
who  fill  the  British  papers  with  accounts  of  our 
distresses,  show  as  great  a  want  of  good  sense, 
as  it  does  of  good  nature.  They  see  nothing 
but  the  foundations  and  walls  of  the  temple  of 
liberty;  and  yet  they  undertake  to  judge  of  the 
whole  fabric. 

Our  own  cidzens  act  a  stiU  more  absurd  part, 
when  they  cry  out,  after  the  experience  of  three 
or  four  years,  that  we  are  not  proper  materials 
for  republican  government.  Remember,  we 
assumed  tiiese  forms  of  government  in  a  hurry, 
before  we  were  prepared  for  them.  Let  every 
man  exert  himself  in  promoting  virtue  and 
lOMywledge  in  our  country,  and  we  shall  soon 
become  good  republicans.  Look  at  the  steps 
by  which  governments  have  been  changed,  or 
rendered  stable  in  Europe.  Read  the  history 
of  Great  Britain.    Her  boasted  government  has 


risen  out  of  wars,  and  rebellions,  that  lasted 
above  six  hundred  years.  The  United  States 
are  travelling  peaceably  into  order  and  good 
government  They  know  no  strife— but  what 
arises  from  the  collision  of  opinions ;  and,  in 
three  years,  they  have  advanced  further  in  the 
road  to  stability  and  happiness,  than  most  of 
the  nations  in  Europe  have  done,  in  as  many 
centuries. 

There  is  but  one  path  that  can  lead  the  United 
States  to  destruction ;  and  that  is,  their  extent 
of  territory.  It  was  probably  to  effect  this, 
that  Great  Britain  ceded  to  us  so  much  waste 
land.  But  even  this  path  may  be  avoided. 
Let  but  one  new  State  oe  exposed  to  sale  at  a 
time;  and  let  the  land  office  be  shut  up,  tiU 
every  part  of  this  new  State  be  settled. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  to  find  a  passion  for 
retirement  so  universal  among  the  p&triots  and 
heroes  of  the  war.  They  resemble  skilful  mari- 
ners, who,  after  exerting  themselves  to  preserve 
a  ship  from  rinking  in  a  storm,  in  the  middle 
of  the  ocean,  drop  asleep,  as  soon  as  the  waves 
subside,  and  leave  the  care  of  their  lives  and 
property,  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage, 
to  sailors,  without  knowledge  or  experience. 
Every  man  in  a  republic  is  public  property. 
His  time  and  talents^— his  youth — ^his  manhood 
— his  old  age — ^nay  more,  his  life,  his  all,  belong 
to  his  countiT. 

Patriots  of  irr4,  im,  irre— heroes  of  1778, 
1779,17801  come  forward!  your  country  de- 
mands your  services  I  Philosophers  and  friends 
to  mankind,  come  forward  I  your  country  de- 
mands your  studies  and  speculations  I  Lovers 
of  peace  and  order,  who  declined  taking  part 
in  the  late  war,  come  forward !  your  country 
forgives  your  timidity,  and  demands  your  in- 
fluence and  advice  I  Hear  her  proclaiming,  in 
sighs  and  groans,  in  her  governments,  in  her 
finances,  in  her  trade,  in  her  manufactures,  in 
her  morals,  and  in  her  manners — "  THE  REV- 
OLUTION IS  NOT  OVER  I  " 


ROBERT  R.  LIVINGSTON. 

Chavcsllob  Lttdtostov,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  was  a  great-grandson  of  Robert^ 
the  first  of  the  Liyingston  fcmily  who  emigrated  to  America,  near  the  end  of  the  serenteeotli 
centary.  His  father,  R.  R.  Livingston,  was  long  a  member  of  the  legislature,  from  the  coontj 
of  Datchess,  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  an  active  patriot 
at  the  time  of  the  Stamp- Act  difficulties,  and  a  member  of  the  Congress  which  assembled  ttt 
New  York  in  1765.  He  was  upon  the  Bench  at  the  time  of  the  celebrated  appeal  of  Forsej  and 
Cunningham.  His  legal  opinion  in  that  cause,  as  recorded  in  Holt^s  Grazette,  evinces  the  sc^dilj 
and  correctness  of  his  Judgment,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  patriotisoL  His  mother  waa  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Colonel  Henry  Beekman,  and  eminent  alike  for  piety,  benevolenee^ 
knowledge,  and  good  sense. 

Chancellor  Livingston,  who  inherited  his  father^s  name,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  1747.  After  due  preparation  he  entered  Kings,  now  Columbia  College,  fr^ym  which  inslhn- 
tion  he  graduated  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  1765.  In  an  account  of  the  exercises  on  the 
occasion  of  his  taking  his  first  degree,  is  the  following  notice  of  him :  "  In  all  the  exerdsea,  tibe 
young  gentlemen  acquitted  themselves  equally  to  their  own  honor  and  the  general  satisfaction 
of  the  audience :  in  particular,  Mr.  Livingston,  whose  oration  in  Praiae  qf  Liberty  was  received 
with  general  and  extraordinary  approbation,  and  did  great  honor  to  his  Judgment  and  abilities, 
in  the  choice  of  his  subject,  the  Justice  and  sublimity  of  his  sentiments,  the  elegance  of  his  style, 
and  the  graceful  propriety  of  his  pronunciation  and  gesture.  And  many  of  the  auditors  pleased 
themselves  with  the  hopes  that  the  young  orator  may  prove  an  able  and  zealous  asserter  and 
defender  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  country,  as  well  as  an  ornament  to  iV^  * 

He  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  in  the  office  of  William  Smith,  the  colonial  lustorian 
of  New  York,  and  shortly  after  the  completion  of  his  course,  was,  in  1778,  appointed  recorder 
of  his  native  city.  The  all-absorbing  question  of  the  right  of  the  British  parliament  to  impose 
exacting  laws  upon  the  colonbts  was  then  agitated,  and  the  young  recorder,  as  well  as  his  illot- 
trious  father,  was  ejected  from  his  official  position,  for  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  patriot!. 
On  the  twenty-second  day  of  April,  1775,  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  represent  the  colony 
of  Now  York  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  took  his  seat  in  that  body  on  the  fifteenth  of  the 
following  May.  In  this  assembly  he  at  once  became  a  prominent  and  influential  member,  dis- 
tinguished both  for  his  zeal  and  great  abilities.t  On  the  third  of  June,  1775,  he  was  appointed, 
with  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Edmund  Pendleton,  a  conunittee  to  prepare  the  Addrem  to  the  Iw- 
habitante  of  Great  Britain,  and  subsequently,  throughout  the  same  year,  served  on  several  com- 
mittees of  importance.  On  the  eleventh  of  June,  1776,  he  was  associated  with  Jefferson,  John 
Adams,  Dr.  Franklin,  and  Roger  Sherman,  to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Leaving 
Philadelphia  a  short  time  after  this,  he  was  prevented  from  signing  that  instrument  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston remained  in  New  York  until  1780,  when  he  was  again  delegated  to  Congress.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  on  the  formation  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  under  the  confederation,  he 
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was  appointed  secretary,  which  station  he  occupied  until  1788,  when  he  was  appointed  chanceK 
lor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  being  the  first  incumbent  of  that  oflSce  under  ^e  State  oonstita- 
tion.  In  1788  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  conyention,  which  assembled  at  Ponghkeepsie,  to 
adopt  or  r^ect  the  Federal  constitution,  and  his  labors  to  effect  its  adoption  were  able  and  dis- 
tinguished. He  administered  the  oath  of  office  to  General  Washington,  upon  his  inauguration 
as  President  in  1789.  In  1801  he  was  appointed  by  Jefferson  as  minister  to  the  Court  of  France, 
and  in  the  important  negotiation  with  that  goyemment,  which  terminated  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  territory  of  Louisiana,  was  an  efficient  and  successful  agent  **  After  the  signing  of  that 
treaty  the  ministers  arose,"  says  the  Count  Marbois,  "when  Mr.  Liyingston,  expressing  the 
general  satisfaction,  said,  with  prophetic  sagacity,  'We  have  lived  long,  but  this  is  the  noblest 
work  of  our  whole  lives.  The  treaty  which  we  have  just  signed  has  not  been  obtained  by  art, 
or  dictated  by  force ;  equally  advantageous  to  the  two  contracting  parties,  it  will  change  vast 
solitudes  into  flourishing  districts.  From  this  day  the  United  States  take  their  place  among  the 
powers  of  the  first  rank ;  the  English  lose  all  exclusive  influence  in  the  affairs  of  America.  Thus 
cme  of  the  principal  causes  of  European  rivalries  and  animosities  is  about  to  cease.  The  United 
States  will  re-establish  the  maritime  rights  of  all  the  world,  which  are  now  usurped  by  a  single 
nation.  These  treaties  will  thus  be  a  guarantee  of  peace  and  concord  among  conmiercial  States. 
The  instruments  which  we  have  Just  signed,  will  cause  no  tears  to  be  shed ;  they  prepare  ages 
of  hi^piness  for  innumerable  generations  of  human  creatures.  The  Mississippi  and  Missouri  will 
see  them  succeed  one  another,  and  multiply,  truly  worthy  of  the  regard  of  Providence,  in  the 
bosom  of  equality,  under  just  laws,  freed  from  the  errors  of  superstition  and  the  scourges  of  bad 
goveminent.' "  ♦ 

Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  mankind,  Mr.  Livingston  became  acquviited  with  Bobert 
Fulton.  Entertaining  enlarged  ideas  of  the  advantages  of  steam  navigation,  on  the  extensive 
lakes  and  rivers  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Livingston  had  applied  himself  with  great  perseverance 
and  expense  to  the  construction  of  vessels  and  machinery  for  that  kind  of  navigation.  **  As  early 
as  1798,"  says  Colden,  in  his  interesting  memoir,  *^he  believed  that  he  had  accomplished  his 
object,  and  represented  to  the  legislature  of  New  York  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  mode  of  ap- 
.  plying  the  steam-engine  to  propel  a  boat  on  new  and  advantageous  principles ;  but  that  he  was 
deterred  from  carrying  it  into  effect,  by  the  uncertainty  and  hazard  of  a  very  expensive  experi- 
ment, unless  he  could  be  assured  of  an  exclusive  advantage  from  it,  should  it  be  found  suo- 
eessftiL" 

The  New  York  Legislature,  in  March,  1798,  passed  an  act  vesting  Mr.  Livingston  with  the 
azclusive  right  and  privilege  of  navigating  all  kinds  of  boats  which  might  be  propelled  by  the 
fbroe  of  steam,  on  all  the  waters  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  for  the  term 
of  twenty  years  from  the  passing  of  the  act ;  upon  condition,  that  he  should,  within  a  year, 
build  such  a  boat,  the  mean  of  whose  progress  should  not  be  less  than  four  miles  an  hour. 
Immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  Mr.  Livingston  built  a  boat  of  about  thirty  tons,  which 
was  propelled  by  steam,  but  being  incompetent  to  fulfll  the  condition  of  the  law,  she  was  aban- 
doned, and  he  for  a  time  relinquished  the  project.! 

On  his  return  from  France,  Mr.  Livingston  associated  himself  with  Fulton,  and  engaged  in 
the  building  of  a  boat  "  This  boat  began  to  navigate  the  Hudson  Biver,  in  1807,  and  its  pro- 
gress through  the  water  was  at  the  rate  of  flve  miles  an  hour."  I  All  former  experiments  had 
fSdled,  and  the  genius  of  Fulton,  aided  and  fostered  by  the  public  spirit  and  discernment  of 
Livingston,  created  one  of  the  greatest  accommodations  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.f 

The  last  years  of  Mr.  Livingston's  life  were  passed  in  the  retirement  of  his  home,  at  Cler- 
mont^ on  the  Hudson  Biver,  where  he  died  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  1818. 

*  Bee  Doetor  John  W.  FnuBclsli  Interestiiig  iketeh  of  ChaneeUor  LlTingston,  In  tbe  Kfttionel  Portnit  Oelleiy, 
Telomei. 
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ORATION  BEFORE  THE  CINCINNATL 


Chftnoellor  Liringston  delirered  the  follow- 
ing  oration,  before  the  Society  of  the  CiDcin- 
DAti,  of  the  State  of  New  York  *  at  the  City 
Hall  of  the  Citj  of  New  TcM'k,  on  the  foorth  of 
July,  1787. 

I  could  have  wished,  gentlemen,  that  the 
task  I  am  now  about  to  perform,  had  been  as- 
iiffned  to  some  abler  speaker ;  and  in  that  view, 
I  long  since  tendered  my  apology  for  declining 
it,  and  hoped,  till  lately,  that  it  had  been  ac- 
cepted. Disappointed  in  this  hope  and  unwil- 
ling to  treat  any  mark  of  your  favor  with  neg- 
lect, I  determined  to  obey  your  commands, 
although  I  was  satisfied,  that  in  the  execution 
of  them,  I  should  not  answer  your  expectations. 
There  is  a  style  of  eloquence  adapted  to  occa- 
sions of  this  kind,  to  which  I  feel  myself  une- 
qual ;  a  style  which  requires  the  glowing  imag- 
ination of  younger  speakers,  who,  coming 
recently  from  the  schools  of  rhetoric,  know 
how  to  dress  their  sentiments  in  oil  its  flowery 
ornaments.  The  turbulence  of  the  times,  since 
I  first  entered  ujjon  public  life,  and  the  neces- 
sity they  imposed  upon  those  who  engaged  in 
tliem,  of  attending  rather  to  things  than  words, 
will,  I  fear,  render  me,  if  not  an  useless,  at 
least  an  unpolished  speaker. 

If  the  mind  dwells  with  pleasure  on  interest- 
ing events ;  if  the  soul  pants  to  emulate  the 
noble  deeds  it  contemplates ;  if  virtue  derives 
new  force  from  the  successful  struggles  of  the 
virtuous,  it  is  wise  to  set  apart  certain  seasons, 
when,  freed  from  meaner  cares,  we  commem- 
orate events  which  have  contributed  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  or  afford  examples  wor- 
thy their  imitation.  What  are  we  this  day 
called  ui>on  to  commemorate?  Some  signal 
victory,  m  which  the  victor  weeps  the  loss  of 
friends,  and  humanity  mourns  over  the  graves 
of  the  vanquished  ?  The  birth  of  some  prince 
whom  force,  fraud,  or  accident  has  entitled  to 
a  throne  ?  Or  even  that  of  some  patriot,  who 
has  raised  the  reputation  and  defended  the 
rights  of  his  country  f  No,  gentlemen,  a  nobler 
subject  than  tlie  splendor  of  victories,  or  the 
birth  of  princes,  demands  our  attention.  We 
are  called  upon  to  commemorate  the  successful 
battles  of  freedom  and  the  birth  of  nations  I 

It  may  be  expected,  and,  indeed,  I  believe  it 
is  usual  on  such  occasion!,  that  I  should  tread 
the  steps  we  have  taken,  firom  the  dawn  of  op- 
pression to  the  briffhtsanBhiiie  of  independence; 
that  I  should  celeorate  the  praise  of  patriots 
who  have  been  actors  in  the  glorious  scene,  and 
more  particularly  that  I  should  lead  you  to  the 
shrines  of  those  that  have  otTered  up  their  lives 
in  support  of  their  principles,  and  sealed  with 
their  blood  your  charters  of  freedom.    Had  I 
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no  other  object  in  view  than  to  amoM  joa 
indulge  my  own  feelingly  I  ahould  tikm  thk 
path;  for  what  task  more  deli^tfiil  thaa  to 
contemplate  the  suooessftd  stmggleB  of  Tiitaa; 
to  see  her  at  one  moment  panting  imder  the 
grasp  of  oppression,  and  rising  in  t£»  next  wlA 
renewed  strength,  as  if^  like  the  giant  aoa  ef 
earth,  she  had  acquired  vigor  from  the  fall;  to 
see  hope  and  disappointment,  plenty  and  wan^ 
defeats  and  victories,  fc^owin^  each  other  in  ra* 
pid  succession,  and  eontribntms,  like  liriit  and 
shade,  to  the  embellishment  of  t£e  pieoeT  WImI 
more  soothing  to  the  soft  and  delieate  emoikNit 
of  humanity,  than  to  wander  with  folded  annii 
and  slow  and  pensive  step,  amidst  the  graves  of 
departed  heroes ;  to  indulge  the  minted  emo- 
tions  of  grief  and  admiration;  atone  moment  ciT* 
ing  way  to  private  sorrow,  and  lamenting theloM 
of  a  friend,  a  relation,  a  brother, — ^in  the  nezti 

Slowing  with  patriot  warmth,  gaang  with  ar- 
or  on  their  wounds,  and  invoking  tli^ir  qiirita 
while  we  ask  of  heaven  to  inspire  na  with  equl 
fortitude !  But,  however  pleasing  this  taak,  the 
desire  of  being  useful  impels  me,  at  this  inter* 
esting  moment,  to  forego  this  pleasure ;  to  call 
you  from  this  tender  scene,  to  remind  yoo,  that 
you  are  the  citixens  of  a  free  State,  to  bid  y«i 
r^oice  with  Roman  pride  that  those  yon  love 
have  done  their  duty,  to  exhort  yon  to  erown 
the  glorious  work  which  they  have  began. 
For,  das  I  my  friends,  though  they  have  noUy 
performed  the  part  assigned  them,  the  woi^  is 
still  unfinished  and  much  remains  for  na  to  da 
It  may  not,  therefore,  be  improper,  anudst  the 
congratulations  I  make  you  on  this  day — this 
day  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  fame,  for  the 
triumph  of  freedom  and  the  birth  of  nations,  to 
inquire  how  far  it  has  been  productive  of  the 
advantages  we  might  reasonably  have  expected 
and  where  they  have  fallen  short  of  onr  ex- 
pectations. 

To  investigate  the  causes  that  have  conduced 
to  our  disappointment,  two  objects  demand 
our  attention—our  internal  and  federal  govern- 
ments. Either,  to  those  who  are  disposed  to 
view  only  the  gloomy  side  of  the  picture,  will 
afford  sufficient  matter  for  censure,  and  too 
much  cause  of  uneasiness.  Many  deapondhw 
spirits,  misled  by  these  reflections,  hare  oeaeM 
to  r^ice  in  independence,  and  to  doubt  whether 
it  Lb  to  be  considered  as  a  blessing.  God  forMd, 
that  there  riiould  be  any  such  among  na :  For 
whatever  may  be  the  pressure  of  our  prcaent 
evils,  they  will  cease  to  operate,  when  we  re* 
solve  to  remove  them;  the  remedy  is  within 
our  reach,  and  I  have  sufficient  confidence  In 
our  own  fortitude  to  hope  that  it  will  be 
applied. 

Let  those,  however,  who  know  not  the  Tahie 
of  our  present  situation,  contrast  it  with  the 
state  of  servitude  to  whidi  we  should  have  beta 
reduced,  had  we  patiently  aabmitted  to  the 
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yoke  of  Britain.  She  had  Ions  siiioe  seen  our 
•tie  with  enTj.  and  our  strenglh  with  jealomy. 
Loaded  with  debt,  ahe  wished  to  ahare  thai 
afflnenee  which  she  attributed  to  her  proteotioii, 
vather  than  to  our  indostrj.  Tenaraooa  of  her 
aoppoaed  aopremacj,  ahe  could  not  be  iodiflfor- 
est  to  thoae  Inoreasing  numbers  which  threat- 
ened its  subTerskm. 

Avarice  and  timidi^  concuned  in  framing  a 
^jalsm  of  despotisai,  which,  but  Ibr  our  rerist- 
ance,  would  have  reduced  us  to  tibe  vilest  sub- 
Jeetioo.  Having  resisted,  accommodation  was 
vain:  pretoM^es  would  not  have  been  wanting 
to  ruin  those  that  had  been  active  in  <^po6iti<m. 
Bisputea  among  oursdves  would  have  been  en- 
eouioed;  and  advantages,  derived  fit>m  our 
disnnfcm,  would  have  enabled  her  ultfanatelj  to 
obti^  her  object  No  alternative  was  left,  but 
haavsQ-bom  independence  or  aljeot  submission. 
We  have  chosen  as  became  a  wise  and  generous 
people.    Let  slaves  or  cowards  disapprove  the 

Our  constitutions  are  fcNrmed  to  insure  the 
limpness  of  a  virtuous  nation.  They  guard 
agaanat  the  tumult  and  conftision  of  unwieldy 
pomdar  assemblies,  while  thej  yield  to  every 
dnaen  his  due  share  of  power.  They  preserve 
the  administration  of  Justice  pure  and  unbiassed, 
bj  the  independence  of  the  Judges.  They  pre- 
vent abuses  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  by 
onramitting  the  care  of  enforcing  them  to  ma- 
gisferatss  who  have  no  share  in  ma&ig,  nor  voice 
in  expounding  them.  In  these  circumstances, 
th^  excel  the  boasted  models  of  Greece  or 
Borne,  and  those  of  all  other  nations,  in  having 
precisely  marked  out  the  power  of  tne  govem- 
UMot  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  With  us 
the  law  is  written :  no  party  can  Justify  their 
eiTors  under  former  abuses,  or  doubtful  pre- 
cedents. With  these  constitutions,  I  shall  be 
aaked,  how  it  has  happened  that  the  evils  hinted 
at|  c(mtinne  to  exist  I  shall  endeavor  to  an- 
swer this  inquiry,  since  my  object  in  treating 
of  this  suljeot  is  to  impress  upon  yon  the  obli- 
gations we  are  under  as  citixens,  as  men  whose 
past  aervices  entitle  us  to  some  weight  in  the 
community — xealously  to  unite  in  promoting  a 
oonatitntional  reform  of  every  abuse  that  affects 
the  government 

Our  constitutions  being  purely  democratic, 
the  pec^le  are  sovereign  and  absolute.  The 
fintts  of  absolute  governments  are  to  be  charged 
to  the  sovereign :  in  ours,  they  must  be  traced 
b(Mk  to  the  people. 

If  our  executive  has  sufficient  energy,  if  the 
Ju^oial  is  c(»npetent  to  the  administration  of 
Justiee;  if  our  legislative  is  so  formed  as  that 
no  law  can  pass  without  due  deliberatioai,  all 
-the  ends  of  government  are  answered,  so  fiu*  as 
they  dspena  upon  the  constitution.  If  still  it 
fiUls  short  of  expectation,  the  evils  must  be 
aou^t  in  the  administration :  and  ^ce  every 
person  concerned  in  that  is  either  mediately  or 
Immediately  chosen  by  the  people^  they  may 
change  it  at  pleasure.  What  can  be  devised 
laoire  perfect  than  that  constitution,  which  puts 
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in  the  power  of  those,  who  experience  the 
effects  of  a  maladministration,  to  prevent  their 
continuance ;  not  by  mad,  tumultuous,  and  ir- 
regular acts,  as  in  the  ancient  republics,  but  by 
such  as  are  cool,  deliberate,  and  constitutlcmaL 
If  th^  still  exist,  they  must  be  charged  to  the 
neglij^ce  of  the  people,  who,  alUr  violent 
agitati<Mi,  have  sunk  into  such  a  state  of  torpor 
and  indifference  with  req>eot  to  government, 
as  to  be  careless  into  what  hands  they  intrust 
their  dearest  rights.  When  we  choose  an  agent 
to  manage  our  private  affidrs,  an  executor  to 
distribute  our  estate,  we  are  solicitous  about 
the  integrity  and  abilities  of  those  we  intrust : 
we  consult  our  friend»— we  make  the  choice 
after  due  deliberation.  Is  it  not  astonidiing 
that  when  we  are  to  elect  men  whose  power 
extends  to  our  libwty.  our  property,  and  our 
lives,  that  we  should  be  so  totally  indifferent 
that  not  one  in  ten  of  us  tenders  his  vote! 
Oan  it  be  thought  that  an  enlightened  people 
believe  the  science  ofgovemment  level  to  the 
meanest  capacity?  That  experience,  applica- 
tion, genius,  and  education,  are  unnecessary  to 
those,  who  are  to  frame  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State?  And  yet,  are  instances 
wanting  in  which  these  have  been  proscribed, 
and  their  places  supplied  by  those  insidious  arts 
which  have  rendered  them  suspected?  Are 
past  services  the  passport  to  fdture  honors ;  or 
have  you  yourselves,  gentiemen,  escaped  the 
general  obloquy  ?  Are  you  not  calumniated  by 
those  you  deem  unworthy  of  your  society? 
Are  you  not  even  shunned  by  some  who  should 
wear  with  pride  and  pleasure  this  badge  of 
former  services  ? 

Ton  have  learned  in  the  school  of  adversity 
to  appreciate  character.  Ton  are  not  formed, 
whoever  may  direct,  to  promote  measures  you 
disapprove.  Men,  used  to  command  and  to 
obey,  are  sensible  of  the  value  of  government, 
and  will  not  consent  to  its  debasement  Tour 
services  entitie  you  to  the  respect  and  favor 
of  a  grateful  people.  Envy,  ana  the  ambition 
of  the  unworUiy,  concur  to  rob  you  of  the  rank 
you  merit. 

To  these  causes  we  owe  the  doud  that  ob- 
scures our  internal  governments.  But  let  us 
not  despair :  the  sun  of  science  is  beg^inning  to 
rise,  and  as  new  light  breaks  in  upon  the  mUids 
of  our  fellow-citixens,  that  dona  will  be  dis- 
pelled. 

Having  observed  that  our  internal  constitu- 
tions are  adequate  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  formed,  and  that  the  inconveniences 
we  have  sometimes  felt  under  them  were  im- 
putable to  causes  which  it  was  in  our  power  to 
remove;  I  might  perhaps  add,  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  those,  evils  were  proo&  of  the  hap- 
piness these  governments  impart ;  since,  had 
th^  not  been  more  than  balanced  by  advan- 
tages, they  would  have  pressed  with  such 
weijB^t  as  to  have  compelled  the  people  to  ap- 
ply the  remedy  the  constitution  affoids.  But, 
when  I  turn  my  eyes  to  the  other  great  olject 
of  a  patriot's  attention,  our  federal  government^ 
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I  oonfew  to  you,  my  friends,  I  sicken  at  the 
sight.  Nothing  presents  itself  to  my  yiew,  bat 
a  nerveless  council,  united  by  imaginary  ties, 
brooding  over  ideal  decrees,  which  caprice  or 
fancy  is  at  pleasure  to  annul  or  execute  I  I  see 
trade  languish,  public  credit  expire^-and  that 
glory  which  is  not  less  necessary  to  the  pros- 
perity of  a  nation,  than  reputation  to  incuvid- 
uals,  a  victim  to  opprobrium  and  disgrace. 
Here,  my  friends,  you  are  particularly  inter- 
ested ;  for  I  believe,  I  should  do  little  justice 
to  the  motives  that  induced  you  to  brave  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  a  ten  years  *  war,  if 
I  supposed  you  had  nothing  more  in  view, 
than  humble  peace  and  ignominious  obscurity. 
Brave  souls  are  influenced  by  nobler  motives ; 
and  I  persuade  myself  that  the  rank  and  glory 
of  the  nation  yon  have  established,  were  among 
the  strongest  that  nerved  your  arms  and  invig- 
orated your  hearts.  Let  us  not  then,  my  friends, 
lose  sight  of  this  splendid  object :  having  pur- 
sued it  through  iields  of  blood,  let  us  not  relin- 
quish the  chase,  when  nothing  is  necessary  to 
its  attainment  but  union,  firmness,  and  temper- 
ate deliberation. 

In  times  of  extreme  danger,  whoever  has  the 
courage  to  seize  the  helm,  may  oonmiand  the 
ship :  each  mariner,  distrusting  his  own  skill, 
is  ready  to  repose  upon  that  of  others.  Con- 
gress, not  attending  to  this  reflection,  were 
misled  by  tlie  implicit  respect,  that  during  the 
war  was  paid  to  their  recommendations ;  and, 
without  looking  forward  to  times,  when  the 
circumstances  which  made  the  basis  of  their 
authority,  should  no  longer  exist,  they  formed 
a  constitution  adapted  only  to  such  circum- 
stances. Weak  in  itself,  a  variety  of  causes 
have  conspired  to  render  it  weaker.  8ome 
States  have  totally  neglected  their  representa- 
tion in  Congress,  while  some  others  have  been 
inattentive  in  their  choice  of  delegates,  to  those 
qualities  which  are  essential  to  the  support  of 
its  reputation—objects  of  some  moment,  where 
authority  is  founded  on  opinion  only.  To  these, 
I  am  sorry  gentlemen,  to  add  a  third,  which 
operates  with  peculiar  force  in  some  States — 
the  love  of  power,  of  which  the  least  worthy 
are  always  the  most  tenacious.  To  deal  out  a 
portion  of  it  to  Congress,  would  be  to  share 
that  which  some,  among  those  who  are  elected 
by  popular  favor,  already  find  too  little  for 
their  own  ambition.  To  preserve  it,  rulers  of  free 
States  practise  a  lesson  tney  have  received  from 
eastern  tyrants :  and  as  these,  to  preserve  the 
succession,  put  out  the  eyes  of  all  that  may 
approach  the  scat  of  power,  so  those  strive  to 
blind  the  people,  whose  discernment  they  fear 
may  expel  them  from  it. 

i  will  not  wear  your  patience  and  my  own, 
by  contending  with  those  chimeras  they  have 
raised,  to  fright  the  people  from  remedying  the 
only  real  defect  of  this  government ;  nor  will  I 
dwell  upon  that  wretched  system  of  policy 
which  has  sunk  the  interest  and  reputation  of 
such  States  in  the  great  council  of  America, 
aod  drawn  npon  them  the  hatred  and  oontempt 


of  their  neighbors.  Who  will  deny  that  tht 
most  serious  evils  daily  flow  from  the  debiU^ 
of  our  federal  constitution?  Who  but  owns 
that  we  are  at  this  moment  colonies,  for  every 
purpose  but  that  of  internal  taxation,  to  tibe 
nation,  from  which  we  vainly  hoped  our  sword 
had  freed  us  ?  Who  but  sees  with  indignation, 
British  ministers  daily  dictating  laws  for  the 
destruction  of  our  commerce  t  Who  but  la- 
ments the  ruin  of  that  brave,  hardy,  and  gener- 
ous race  of  men,  who  are  necessary  for  its  sap- 
port?  Who  but  feels  that  we  are  demded 
from  the  rank  we  ought  to  hold  among  tne  na- 
tions of  the  earth  ?  Despised  by  some,  mal- 
treated by  others,  and  unable  to  defend  our- 
selves against  the  cruel  depredations  of  the 
most  contemptible  pirates.  At  this  moment, 
yes,  great  God,  at  this  moment,  some  among 
those,  perhaps,  who  have  labored  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  freedom,  are  groaning  in  bar- 
barian bondage.  Hands  that  may  have  wielded 
the  sword  in  our  defence,  are  loaded  witli 
chains.  Toilsome  tasks,  gloomy  prisons,  whips 
and  tortures  are  the  portion  of  men  who  have 
triumphed  with  us  and  exulted  in  the  idea  of 
giving  being  to  nations  and  freedom  to  nnnom- 
bered  generations. 

These,  sirs,  these  are  a  few  of  the  many  evili 
that  result  from  the  want  of  a  federal  gorem- 
ment  Our  internal  constitutions  may  make  as 
happy  at  home,  but  nothing  short  of  a  fMertl 
one  can  render  us  safe  or  respectable  abroad. 
Let  us  not,  however,  in  our  eagerness  to  attain 
one,  forget  to  preserve  the  other  inviolate ;  for 
better  is  distress  abroad,  than  tyranny  or  an- 
archy at  home.  A  precious  deposit  is  given 
into  our  keeping;  we  hold  in  our  hands  the 
fate  of  future  generations.  While  we  acknowl- 
edge that  no  government  can  exist  without  con- 
fidence in  the  governing  power,  let  us  also  re- 
member that  none  can  remain  free  where  that 
confidence  is  incautiously  bestowed. 

How,  gentlemen,  shall  I  apologize  for  having 
obtruded  this  serious  address  upon  the  gayetiee 
of  this  happy  day?  I  told  you.  and  told  yoa 
truly,  that  I  was  ill  qualified  to  play  the  holiday 
orator ;  and  I  might  have  added,  that  the  joy 
of  this  day  is  ever  attended,  in  my  mind,  with 
a  thousand  mingled  emotions.  Reflection  of 
the  past  brings  to  memory  a  variety  of  tender 
and  interesting  events;  while  hope  and  fear, 
anxiety  and  pleasure,  alternately  possess  me, 
when  I  endeavor  to  pierce  the  veil  of  futuri^. 
But  never,  never  before,  have  they  pressed  np- 
on me  with  the  weight  they  do  at  present.  I 
feel  that  some  change  is  necessary ;  and  yet  I 
dread,  lest  the  demon  of  jealousy  should  pre- 
vent such  change,  or  the  restless  spirit  of  inno- 
vation should  carry  us  beyond  what  is  neoee- 
sary.  I  look  round  for  aid ;  I  see  in  yon  a  band 
of  patriots,  the  supporters  of  your  conntry^s 
rights ;  I  feel  myself  indebted  to  you  for  the 
freedom  we  e^joy ;  I  know  that  your  emotions 
cannot  be  very  different  from  my  own ;  and  I 
strive,  by  giving  you  the  same  views  on  these 
important  subjects,  to  unite  your  efiTorta  in  llie 
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oommon  cause.  Let  ns  then  preserre  pure  and 
perfect  those  principles  of  friendship  for  each 
other— of  love  for  our  country,  of  respect  for 
the  Union,  which  supported  us  in  oar  past  dif- 
ficulties. Let  us  reject  the  trammels  of  party, 
and,  as  far  as  our  efforts  will  go,  call  every  man 
to  Uie  post  his  virtues  and  ahilities  entitle  him 
to  occupy.    Let  us  watch  with  vigilant  atten- 


tion over  the  conduct  of  those  in  power ;  hul 
let  us  not,  with  coward  caution,  restrain  their 
efforts  to  he  useful;  and  let  us  implore  that 
omnipotent  Being,  who  save  us  strength  and 
wisdom  in  the  hour  of  aanger,  to  direct  our 
great  council  to  that  happy  mean  which  may 
afford  us  respect  and  security  ahroad,  and  peace, 
liberty,  and  prosperity  at  home. 


•  •• 
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Much  has  been  said,  sir,  about  the  sword  and 
the  purse.  These  words  convey  very  confused 
Ideas  on  the  gentleman^s  application  of  them. 
The  honorable  member  from  New.  York  has 
folly  explained  their  meaning,  as  applied  to  the 
British  ffovemment.  His  reasoning  was  so  con- 
clusive uiat  it  seems  to  have  carried  conviction 
to  eveirmind.  The  gentleman  fi'om  Dutchess, 
to  elude  it,  has  made  use  of  a  singular  shift. 
Says  he,  the  general  government  and  state  gov- 
ernments form  one  government.  Let  us  see 
how  this  matter  stands.  The  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  form  two  distinct  gov- 
ernments; but  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  general  government,   tc^ether  form  one 

?>vermnent.  The  United  states  and  New 
ork  make  another  government;  the  United 
States  and  Connecticut  another,  and  so  on. 
To  the  gentleman^s  optics,  these  things  may  be 
clear ;  but  to  me  they  are  utter  darkness.  We 
have  thirteen  distinct  governments,  and  yet 
they  are  not  thirteen  governments,  but  one 
government  It  requires  the  ingenuity  of  St. 
Athanasius  to  understand  this  political  myste- 
ry. Were  the  gentleman  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  I  might  have  faith;  but  I  confess  my 
reason  is  much  too  weak  for  it.  Sir,  we  are 
attempting  to  build  one  government  out  of 
thirteen;  preserving,  however,  the  States,  as 
parts  of  the  system,  for  local  purposes,  and  to 
give  it  support  and  beauty.  The  truth  is,  the 
States,  ana  the  United  States,  have  distinct 
objects.  They  are  both  supreme.  As  to  na- 
tional objects,  the  latter  is  supreme ;  as  to  in- 
ternal and  domestic  objects,  the  former.  I  can 
easily  conceive  of  two  joint  tenures,  and  of 
joint  jurisdictions  without  control.  If  I  want- 
ed an  example,  I  might  instance  the  mine,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  which  yon  and  others  have  a 
Joint  property  and  concurrent  jurisdiction.  But 


why  should  the  States  hold  the  purse?  How 
are  they  to  use  it?  They  have  not  to  pay  the 
civil  list,  to  maintain  the  army  or  navy.  What 
will  they  do  with  it?  What  is  the  sword, 
which  the  gentlemen  talk  of?  How  is  Con- 
gress to  defend  us  without  a  sword  ?  You  will 
also  keep  that  How  shall  it  be  handled? 
Shall  we  all  take  hold  of  it  ?  I  never  knew, 
till  now,  the  design  of  a  curious  image  I  have 
seen  at  the  head  of  one  of  our  newspapers.  I 
am  now  convinced  that  the  idea  was  prophetic 
in  the  printer.  It  was  a  figure  of  thirteen 
hands,  in  an  awkward  position,  grasping  a  per- 
pendicular sword.  As  the  arms  which  sup- 
ported it  were  on  every  side,  I  could  see  no 
way  of  moving  it,  but  by  drawing  it  throush, 
with  the  hazard  of  dangerously  cutting  the  im- 
gers.  For  my  own  pi^t,  I  should  be  for  cry- 
ing, "  hands  off  1  "  But  this  sword  of  the 
gentlemen's  is  a  visionary  sword — a  mere  emp- 
ty pageant ;  and  yet  they  would  never  trust  it 
out  of  the  State  seabbard,  lest  it  should  wound 
somebody.  They  wish  for  checks  against  what 
can  do  no  harm.  They  contend  for  a  phantom. 
Grentlemen  should  consider  their  arguments  be- 
fore they  come  here.  Sir,  our  reasoning  on 
this  ground  is  conclusive.  If  it  be  necessary 
to  trust  our  defence  to  the  Union,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  trust  it  with  the  sword  to 
defend  us,  and  the  purse  to  give  the.  sword  ci*- 
fect  I  have  heard  not  a  shadow  of  an  argu- 
ment to  shake  the  truth  of  this.  But  the  gen- 
tlemen will  talk — ^it  is  expected.  It  is  necessary 
that  they  should  support,  in  this  House,  tibe 
opinions  they  have  propagated  out  of  docH^ 
but  which  perhaps  they  had  themselves  too 
hastily  formed.* 

*  From  Cluuioellor  liTtngtton'B  Speech  to  the  New  YoA 
Oonrentioxi  for  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Coutitation. 


H.  H.  BRACKENRID6E. 

Tkbi  eminent  Jadge,  poet|  aad  ae^oal  writer,  was  bom  near  Gampbeltoo,  in  Soodand,  li 
the  year  1748.  Hia  fiither  was  a  poor  but  reapectable  farmer,  who  emigrated  with  hia  fuulj  to 
America  in  the  year  1758,  and  settled  on  a  small  leasehold,  in  Yoric  oonnty,  Pennqylrania,  west 
of  the  Snsqoehanna,  and  near  the  borders  of  Haryland. 

Enoooraged  in  his  stndioos  efforts  by  an  affectionate  and  intelligent  mqfher,  yoong  Bracken- 
ridge^  with  the  assistance  of  the  parish  clergyman,  who  instmcted  him  in  Greek  and  Latin,  b»- 
became  competent  to  teach  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  For  that  pnrpose  he  applied  for  a  sitoation  in 
a  free  schoc^  in  Haryland,  and  secored  the  position.  His  youth  exposed  him  to  opposition  from 
some  of  the  older  pnpils^  and  his  anthority  was,  in  one  instance,  resisted  by  force,  when  ^he 
seized  a  brand  from  the  fire,  knocked  the  rebel  down,  and  spread  terror  aronnd  hUn."  BeBn- 
qoishing  this  school,  he  entered  an  adranced  dass  in  the  college  of  Kew  Jersey,  where  he  sup- 
ported himself  through  the  course  by  performing  the  dnties  of  a  tutor.  He  graduated  in  1771, 
and  on  taking  his  degree,  in  conjunction  with  Philip  Frenean,  the  ^'reyolutionary  poet,**  de- 
livered a  poem  in  dialogue,  on  The  EUing  Glory  f^  America,  He  remained  a  tutor  in  the  col- 
lege after  graduating^  and  studied  diyimty,  and  subsequently  took  charge  of  an  academy  in 
Maryland,  where  he  continued  several  years.  On  the  commencement  of  the  scenes  of  the  Bevo- 
lution,  he  wrote  a  dramatic  production,  entitied  Bunker'* $  ffiUy  which  was  recited  by  hh  pupHs^ 
and  subseqnentiy  printed  at  Philadelphia.* 

In  1776  Mr.  Braokenridge  went  to  Philadelplua,  and  assumed  the  editorial  department  of  the 
United  Statee  Ma^aaine,  An  anecdote  of  his  editorship  is  given  by  his  son,  in  the  interesting 
memoir  of  his  father.  ''At  one  time  the  magazine  contained  some  severe  strictures  on  the  cele- 
brated General  Lee,  and  censured  him  for  his  conduct  to  Washington.  Lee,  in  a  rage,  called  at 
the  office,  in  company  with  one  or  two  of  his  aids,  with  the  intention  of  assaulting  the  editor. 
He  knocked  at  the  ^oor,  while  Mr.  Braokenridge,  looking  out  of  the  upper  story  window,  in- 
quired what  was  wanting!  '  Come  down,'  sud  Lee,  'and  111  give  you  as  good  a  horse-whip- 
ping as  any  rascal  ever  received.'  'Excuse  me,  General,'  sdd  the  other,  ' I  would  not  go  down 
for  two  such  favors. "  During  the  revolutionary  war,  Brackenridge  was  a  chaplain  in  the  patriot 
army,  and  preached  political  sermons  in  the  camp.  On  the  fifth  of  July,  1779,  he  delivered,  in 
Philadelphia,  an  eulogium  on  the  brave  men  who  had  fallen  in  the  contest  with  Great  Britain. 
This  effort  will  be  found  in  the  present  volume. 

Unable  to  yield  a  fhll  assent  to  aU  the  tenets  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Ohurch  in  which 
he  had  been  educated,  Mr.  Brackenridge  relinquished  the  profession  of  theology  and  commeneed 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Samuel  Chase,  at  Annapolis.  In  1781,  he  settied  at  Pittsburg; 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,  which  he  deemed  favorably  situated  for  rapid  growth,  and  engaged 
zealously  in  its  improvement  Here  he  entered  the  arena  of  politics,  in  which  he  became  dis- 
tinguished as  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  acts  and  principles  of  the  Democratic  party.    He 
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a  participator  in  the  Whiskey  Inrarreotion  in  western  Pennsjlrania,  in  1794^  and,  when  that 
affidr  was  over,  publiahed  an  aoconnt  of  it,  in  which  he  took  pains  to  yindioate  his  oonrse.  In 
1796,  he  pablished  the  first  part  of  his  Modem  Ohioalry^  or  the  AdwrUuroi  of  Captain  Farrago, 
and  Teague  (P Began,  Mi  mtmnU^  in  which  he  gives  sosne  portions  of  the  experience  of  his  own 
life;  and  ten  years  alter  pablished  the  seocmd  part 

In  1799,  Hr.  Brackenridge  ^  was  a  supporter  of  Jefferson  and  ITEean,'*  si^  his  son,  ^^an 
enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  France,  and  from  his  high  temperament^  incapable  of  porsning  any 
thing  in  moderation*  He  was  also  inToWed  in  a  personal  difference  with  the  presiding  Jndge 
of  the  court,  in  which  he  practised,  and  fearftd  thai  he  might  be  provided  to  do  something 
which  might  be  taken  advantage  of;  he  resolved  to  retire  from  practice.  He  wrote  with  the 
pungency  and  force  of  a  Judos,  and  spoke  with  the  inspired  eloquence  of  a  Henry ;  it  is  there- 
fore not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  soon  became  a  formidable  politician.  He  purdiased  types 
and  press,  and  set  up  a  young  man  as  editor  of  a  paper,  which  he  previously  named  the  TVee 
^JMertffy  with  a  motto  from  Scripture— Jiful  the  lea/oet  qf  the  tree  ehdU  he  for  the  healing  of 
the  natum.  *  *  *  He  wrote  a  number  of  things,  sometimes  in  proee  and  sometimes  in 
verse,  wluch  I  read  with  great  delight,  and  often  committed  to  memory.  *  *  *  *  Tlie 
great  minority,  both  in  town  and  country,  was  then  on  the  federal  ride;  but  flffy  republicana 
could  be  mustered  in  Pittsburg,  and  not  all  these  were  entitied  to  put  a  ticket  into  the  ballot- 
box.  The  success  in  the  elections  of  ITKean  and  Jefferson  soon  effidcted  a  numerical  change.'* 
By  the  former  Mr.  Brackenridge  was  placed  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, where  he  presided  with  ability  and  honor  until  his  last  illness,  which  closed  his  career  at 
Oariide,  where  he  had  removed  on  his  appointment  as  Judge,  on  the  twenty-fiftJi  of  June,  1818. 
Judge  Brackenridge  possessed  rare  social  qualities.  '*  His  conversation,''  says  his  son,  '*  abounded 
with  wit  and  eloquence,  and  original  views  on  every  subject  He  was  an  improvisateur  of  the 
first  order.  Jeffrey  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  says  that  Matthews  was 
indforior  to  him  in  relating  a  story.  He  was  entirely  different;  there  was  no  buffoonery  or 
broad  humor,  either  in  the  choice  of  his  subject  or  in  his  manner,  Ckimpared  to  the  stories  of 
Matthews,  it  was  genteel  comedy  or  tragedy  compared  to  broad  fiEurce.  He  generally  walked 
about,  and  seemed  to  require  this,  in  order  to  give  frill  play  to  his  powers.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  what  he  ssid  on  the  bench  while  seated,  had  nothing  of  his  usual  eloquence ;  and  when  he 
was  eloquent  there,  which  was  but  seldom,  he  rose  upon  his  feet 

''He  fiequentiy  dictated  to  me,  sometimes  chapters  for  'Modem  Chivalry,'  sometimes  es- 
si^  for  various  newspapers,  chiefly  on  European  politics,  with  which  he  was  singularly  con- 
versant It  was  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  him.  He  directed  the  punctuation  of  every  sentence 
as  he  went  along.  He  had  been  in  this  habit  for  a  great  many  years.  His  handwriting  had  be- 
come so  bad,  that  it  was  almost  imposrible  for  any  one  to  dedpher  it ;  so  much  so  that  a  trick 
was  once  played  upon  him  by  a  gentieman  who  sent  back  one  ci  his  letters  which  he  could  not 
read,  first  tearing  off  the  signature  and  putting  his  own  in  the  place  of  it:  my  &tfaer  attempted 
in  vain  to  make  out  the  scrawl!  He  often  dictated  his  verse  as  well  as  his  prose.  I  remember 
when  a  small  boy,  having  committed  to  memory  some  lines  on  C^eneral  Wayne,  which  were 
composed  in  bed,  and  dictated  in  the  morning  to  one  of  the  students.  No  one  was  ever  more 
careless  in  preserving  his  compositions.  He  troubled  himself  as  littie  about  them  as  he  did  for 
the  fugitive  efihsions  of  his  discourse.  He  once  dictated  to  me  a  Pindaric  ode  on  hearing  the 
report  of  the  death  of  Governor  M'Kean,  which  turned  out  to  be  frlse."  *  Mr.  Brackenridge's 
gazette  publications  were  collected  and  published  in  1806,  and  the  Law  of  Miscellanies,  con- 
taining instructions  for  the  study  of  the  law,  in  1814.  t 

*  lUeolleettoiM  of  PImm  nd  Penoos  In  the  Wect.  bj  H.  II.  BtMkeiiridte,  pnbUakad  In  1SS8L 
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This  oration  in  honor  ''of  the  brsTe  men 
who  have  fallen  in  the  contest  with  Great 
Britain,"  was  deliyered  hy  Jndge  Bracken- 
ridge,  on  Monday,  the  fifth  of  Jnly,  1779, 
'*  before  a  nnmerous  and  respectable  assembly 
of  citizens  and  foreigners  in  the  Gkrman  Cal- 
Tinist  Chnrch,"  at  Philadelphia: 


-Heroes  then  aroM ; 


Who,  leorBiDf  coward  aM,  fcr  others  Ut  d, 
Toil'd  fbr  their  ease,  and  for  their  safetj  bled. 

THomov. 

It  is  the  high  reward  of  those  who  have 
risked  their  lives  in  a  Jnst  and  necessary  war,* 
that  their  names  are  sweet  in  the  months  of 
men,  and  every  age  shall  know  their  actions. 
I  am  liappy  in  having  it  in  my  power,  before  a 
polite  assembly,  to  express  what  I  think  of 
those  who  have  risked  their  lives  in  the  war 
of  America.  I  know  my  abilities  rise  not  to  a 
level  with  so  great  a  subject,  bat  I  love  the 
memory  of  the  men,  and  it  is  my  hope,  that 
the  affection  which  I  feel,  will  be  to  me  instead 
of  genins,  and  give  me  warm  words  to  advance 
their  praises. 

I  conceive  it  as  the  first  honor  of  these  men, 
that,  before  they  engaged  in  the  war,  they  saw 
it  to  be  lost  and  necessary^  They  were  not 
the  vassals  of  a  proud  chieftain  rousing  them, 
in  barbarous  times,  by  the  blind  impulse  of  at- 
tachment to  his  family,  or  engaging  them  to 
espouse  his  quarreL  by  the  music  and  enter- 
tainment of  his  hall.  They  were  themselves 
the  chieftains  of  their  own  cause,  highly  in- 
structed in  the  nature  of  it,  and  from  the  best 
principles  of  patriotism,  resolute  in  defence. 
They  had  heard  the  declaration  of  the  Court 
and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  claiming  the 
authority  of  binding  them  in  all  cases  what- 
soever. They  had  examined  this  clium,  and 
found  it  to  be,  as  to  its  foundation,  groundless; 
as  to  its  nature,  tyrannical,  and  in  its  conse- 
quences, ruinous  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
both  countries.  On  this  clear  apprehension 
and  decided  judgment  of  the  cause,  ascertained 
by  their  own  reason,  and  collected  from  the 
best  writers,  it  was  the  noble  purpose  of  their 
minds  to  stand  forth  and  assert  it,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  fortune,  and  the  hazard  of  their  lives. 

These  brave  men  were  not  soldiers  by  pro- 
fession, bred  to  arms,  and  from  a  habit  of  mil- 
itary life  attached  to  it  They  were  men  in 
the  easy  walks  of  life ;  mechanics  of  the  city, 
merchants  of  the  counting-house,  youths  en- 
gaged in  the  literary  studies,  and  husbandmen, 
peaceful  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Happy  in  the 
sociability  and  conversation  of  the  town,  the 
•implioity  and  innocence  of  the  country  village, 
or  the  philotophio  ease  of  academic  leisure,  and 
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the  sweets  of  rnral  life,  they  wished  not  a 
change  of  these  acenes  of  pleasure,  for  the 
dangers  and  calamities  of  war.  It  was  the  jmt 
love  of  virtne  and  of  freedom,  bulling  bn^ 
within  their  minds,  that  alone  ooold  engm 
them  to  embark  in  an  undertaking  of  so  boU 
and  perilous  a  nature. 

These  brave  men  were  not  nnacyiaSnted 
with  the  circumstances  of  their  dtnation,  and 
their  unprepared  state  of  war.  Not  a  bajonei 
was  anviUed  out,  not  a  fire-arm  was  in  their 
possession.  No  redoubt  was  east  np  to  secore 
the  city,  no  fort  was  erected  to  resiBt  invanon, 
no  gun  mounted  on  the  battery,  and  no  veasal 
launched  upon  the  stream. 

The  power  of  Britain,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  well  known,  and  by  the  lightning  of  her 
orators,  in  a  thousand  writings  and  harangnea^ 
had  been  thrown,  in  full  foroa,  upon  their 
minds.  They  were  taught  to  believe  ner  (what 
inde^  she  was)  old  in  arts  and  in  anna,  and 
enriched  with  the  spoils  of  a  thousand  vioto- 
ries.  Embraced  with  the  ocean  as  her  fav<nifie^ 
her  conmierce  was  extensive,  and  she  sent  her 
ships  to  every  sea.  Abounding  in  men,  her  ar- 
mies were  in  full  force,  her  fleets  were  com- 
pletely manned,  her  discipline  was  regular,  and 
the  spirit  of  her  enterprise,  by  sea  and  land, 
had,  in  most  cases,  insured  her  successes. 

The  idea  of  resistance  to  the  power  of  Britain 
was  indeed  great ;  but  the  mighty  soul  of  the 
patriot  dramc  it  in,  and,  like  the  ea^^e  on  the 
mountain-top,  collected  magnanimity  from  the 
very  prospect  of  the  height  from  which  he 
meant  to  soar.  Like  the  steed  who  swallows 
the  distant  ground  with  his  fierceness,*  he  at- 
tempts the  career,  and  poured  himself  upon  the 
race. 

The  patriot  quits  his  easy,  independent  walk 
of  life,  his  shop,  his  farm,  his  office,  and  his 
counting-house,  and  with  every  hope  and  every 
anxious  thought,  prepares  himself  lor  war.  The 
materials  of  gunpowder  are  extracted  from  the 
earth;  the  bayonet  is  anvilled  out;  the  fire- 
arm is  manufactured  in  the  shop ;  the  mannal 
exercise  is  taught ;  the  company  is  formed  in 
battalion;  the  battalion  is  instructed  to  ma- 
noeuvre on  the  field;  the  brigade  is  drawn 
forth ;  and  the  standard  of  demuxce  is  planted 
on«the  soiL 

Shall  I  mention  the  circumstances  of  the  day 
when  the  sword  was  drawn,  and  the  first  blood 
was  shed?  and  shall  I  trace  the  progress  of  the 
war  in  the  course  of  five  campaigns  f  The  nar- 
ration would  require  the  space  of  an  entire  dav. 
I  can  mention  but  the  sum  of  things,  and  only 
tell  you  that  the  inroad  of  the  foe  has  been  sus- 
tained upon  the  plain,  and  the  forward  and  im- 
petuous bands  have  been  driven  over  the  dis- 
daining ground  which  they  had  measured  in 
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advanoe.  The  hill  has  been  defended,  and  the 
repulsed  and  rallying  foe  has  been  taught  to 
understand  that  the  yalor  of  America  was  wor- 
thy of  the  cause  which  her  freemen  hare 
espoused.  The  wilderness  has  been  surmount- 
ed in  the  march.  It  has  been  fought,  foot  to 
foot,  and  point  to  point,  in.  skirmishes,  and  night 
surprises,  and  in  pitched  battles,  with  alternate 
hope  and  dubious  success.  The  enemy,  beaten 
in  one  State,  has  retired  to  a  second,  and  beaten 
in  Uie  second,  he  has  returned  to  the  first; 
beaten  in  eyery  State,  he  has  sought  the  water, 
and,  like  a  sea-monster  rolling  to  the  deep,  has 
wawed  his  wounds  in  the  brine  of  ocean. 
Rising  from  the  ocean,  he  has  sought  the  land^ 
and  ^Tanced  with  a  alow  and  suspicious  step 
upon  the  hostUe  territory.  War  is  again  arisen, 
and  it  has  been  fought  from  spring  to  autumn, 
and  from  autumn  to  spring,  through  the  heat  of 
summer  and  the  inclemencies  of  winter,  with 
xmabated  ardor  and  unshaken  perseverance. 
What  tract  of  country  has  not  been  marked 
with  the  yestiges  of  war?  What  ground  has 
not  been  cut  with  trenches  ?  What  hill  has 
not  been  covered  with  redoubts  ?  What  plain 
has  not  been  made  the  scene  of  the  engage- 
ment ?  What  soil  of  oar  whole  earth  has  not 
been  sowed  with  ball  ? 

These  have  been  the  toils  of  the  heroes  of  our 
army;  but  the  brave  men  whom  we  this  day 
celebrate,  have  added  to  their  toils  the  loss  of 
life.  They  have  fallen  in  the  contest  These 
a(  them  in  the  long  and  laborious  march — these 
by  the  fever  of  the  camp.  These  have  fallen 
when,  advancing  on  the  enemy,  they  have  re- 
ceived the  bayonet  in  their  breast ;  or,  high  in 
hope,  and  anxious  of  victory,  they  have  dropped 
by  the  cannon  or  the  musket  ball. 

For  what  cause  did  these  brave  men  sacrifice 
their  lives  ?  For  that  cause  which,  in  all  ages, 
has  engaged  the  hopes,  the  wishes,  and  endeav- 
ors of  the  best  of  men — the  catue  of  Liberty. 
LmnsTT  I  thou  art  indeed  valuable— the  source 
of  all  that  is  good  and  great  upon  the  earth ! 
For  thee  the  patriot  of  America  has  drawn  his 
sword,  and  has  fought,  and  has  fallen. 

What  was  in  our  power  we  have  done  with 
re^pird  to  the  bodies  of  these  men;  we  have 
paid  them  military  honors;  we  have  placed 
them  in  their  native  earth;  and  it  is  with 
veneration  that  we  yet  view  their  tombs  upon 
the  ftirzy  glade,  or  on  the  distant  hilL  Ask  me 
not  the  names  of  these.  The  muses  shall  tell 
yon  of  them,  and  the  bards  shall  woo*  them 
to  their  sons.  The  verse  which  shall  be  so 
happy  as  to  embrace  the  name  of  one  of  these 
shall  be  immortal  The  names  of  these  shall 
be  read  with  those  of  Pelopidas,  Epaminondas, 
and  the  worthies  of  the  world.  Posterity  shall 
quote  them  for  parallels  and  for  examples. 
When  they  mean  to  dress  the  hero  with  the 
fairest  praisea  they  shidl  say  he  was  gaUant 
and  disUnguished  in  his  early  fall  as  Warren ; 
prudent  and  intrepid  as  Montgomery ;  faithful 
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and  generous  as  Macpherson;  he  fell  in  the 
bold  and  resolute  advance,  like  Haslet  and  like 
Mercer ;  he  saw  the  honor  which  his  valor  had 
acquired,  and  fainted  in  the  arms  of  victory, 
like  Herkimer;  having  gallantly  repulsed  the 
foe,  he  fdl  covered  with  wounds,  in  his  old 
age,  like  Wooster. 

The  names  of  these  brave  men  shall  be  read ; 
and  the  earth  shall  be  sensible  of  praise  where 
their  bodies  are  deposited.  Hill  of  Boston,* 
where  the  God  of  arms  gave  uncommon  vidor 
to  the  patriot  I  Here  the  muses  shall  observe 
the  niffht,  and  hymn  heroic  acts,  and  trim  their 
lighted  lamps  to  the  dawn  of  morning.  The 
little  babbling  mystic  brook,  shall  bear  the 
melody,  and  stealing  with  a  silver  foot,  shall 
tell  it  to  the  ocean.  Hills  within  prospect  of 
the  York  city,  where  the  enemy,  rcijoicing  at 
his  early  strength,  adventured  and  fough^  or 
where,  refusing  the  engagement,  he  fied  with 
precipitation  to  his  ships  I  On  you  the  tomb 
of  the  hero  is  beheld,  and  fancy  walking  round 
covers  it  with  shades.  Grounds  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  this  city,t  where  the  foreigner  s£dl 
inquire  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  citizen  shidl 
say  with  conscious  pride,  as  if  the  honor  were 
his  own,  this  is  the  tomb  of  Witherspoon ;  that 
is  the  ground  where  Nash  fell  I  Plains  washed 
by  the  Ashley  and  Cooper,  and  before  the  waUs 
of  Charleston! — Hero  has  the  hero  fallen,  or 
rather  he  has  risen  to  eternal  honor,  and  his 
birth-place  shall  be  immortal.  His  fame,  like 
a  vestal  lamp,  is  lighted  up.  It  shall  bum,  with 
the  world  for  its  temple^and  the  fair  assem- 
blies of  the  earth  shall  trim  it  with  their 
praise. 

Having  paid  that  respect  to  the  memory  of 
these  men^  which  the  annual  return  of  this  day 
demanded,  it  remains  that  we  soothe  the  gri^ 
of  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  a  father, 
bereaved  of  a  son,  or  who  have  lost  a  brother, 
a  husband  or  a  lover  in  the  contest  Fibers, 
whose  heroic  sons  have  ofiered  up  their  lives 
in  the  contest;  it  is  yours  to  recollect^  that 
their  lives  were  given  them  for  the  service  of 
their  country.  Fathers  I  dismiss  every  diade 
of  grief;  you  are  happy  in  having  been  the 

Erogenitor  of  him  wno  is  written  wi^  the 
eroes  of  his  country. 

Sons  I  whose  heroic  fathers  have  early  left 
you,  and  in  the  conflict  of  the  war,  have  mixed 
with  departed  heroes ;  be  congratulated  on  the 
fair  inheritance  of  fame  which  you  are  entitled 
to  possess.  If  it  is  at  all  lawfol  to  array  our- 
selves in  borrowed  honor,  surely  it  is  best 
drawn  from  those  who  have  acted  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  service  of  their  country.  If 
it  is  at  all  consistent  with  the  feelings  of  philo- 
sophy and  reason  to  boast  of  lineal  glory,  surely 
it  is  most  allowable  in  those  who  boast  of  it  as 
flowing  from  such  source.  We  despise  the  un- 
instructed  mind  of  that  man  who  shall  obtrude 
upon  our  ears  the  ideas  of  a  vain  ancestod 
honor ;  but  we  love  the  youth,  and  transfer  to 
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him  the  reputation  of  his  ikther,  who,  when 
the  rioh  and  haughty  oiticen  ahall  frown  npon 
him  as  ignobly  descended,  shall  ssy^  ^  I  had  a 
father  who  lias  fallen  in  the  ser^ce  of  his 
country," 

When  after  times  shall  speak  of  those  who 
have  risen  to  renown,  I  will  charge  it  to  the 
golden-winged  and  silrer-tongDed  bards,  that 
Uiey  recollect  and  set  in  OTder  every  droum- 
stance ;  the  causes  of  the  war ;  early  and  Just 
exertions,  the  toils,  hazardoos  achieyements, 
noble  resolution,  unshaken  perscTerance,  un- 
abated ardor ;  hopes  in  the  worst  of  times, 
triumphs  of  victory ;  humanity  to  an  enemy. 


All  these  will  I  ehaige  it,  that  they  reeoUeet 
and  set  in  order,  and  give  them  brij^t  and  un- 
sullied to  the  coming  ages.  The  barda  I  know 
will  hear  mh,  and  you,  my  gallant  eountrymen, 
shall  go  down  to  posterity  with  exceeding 
honor.  Your  ftme  snail  ascend  on  the  eurrsnt 
of  the  stream  of  time.  It  shall  play  with  the 
breeses  of  the  morning.  Men  at  rest,  in  the 
cod  age  of  life,  from  the  Any  of  a  thousand 
wars  finiahed  by  their  fbthov,  shall  observe  tibe 
spreading  ensign.  Th^  shall  hail  it,  aa  it 
waves  with  variegated  glories ;  and  feelinr  sll 
the  warm  rapture  ofihe  hearty  shall  give  mir 
plaudit  finom  the  shores. 


CHARLES  PINCKNEY. 

Thi  history  of  Oharks  Pinoknej,  a  man  whose  name  is  connected  T|(ith  many  of  the  most 
important  transaetionB  in  the  affidrs  of  the  United  States,  lives  almost  altogether  in  tradition, 
and  the  few  fiicts  that  exist  relating  to  his  career,  are  meagre  and  nnsatisfiictory.  He  was  horn 
in  the  jear  1758.  Owing  to  the  want  of  schools  and  nniversities  in  the  colonies,  and  in  accord- 
aaoe  with  a  custom  then  preyalent  among  those  who  conld  not  afford  to  send  their  yonth  to  the 
edneatloiial  institutions  of  the  mother  conntrj,  Mr.  Pincknej  perfected  himself  in  the  branches 
of  a  liberal  education,  under  the  guidance  of  a  tutor,  in  his  own  home.  At  the  commencement 
ol  the  reyolntionarj  difficulties,  he  entered  the  contest  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  cdonists, 
and,  although  quite  a  young  man,  became  uncommonly  actiye  in  urging  the  strongest  resistance 
to  the  arbitrary  and  u]\just  exactions  of  the  British  king  and  ministry.  After  the  success  of 
the  Americans  at  Saratoga,  he  was  appointed  a  colonel,  and  distinguished  himself  alike  by  his 
personal  brayery,  patriotism,  and  military  knowledge.  like  his  great  co-patriot,  €k>yemor 
Gadsden,  '*  wherever  his  country  placed  him,  whether  in  the  civil  or  military  departaaaent-^ 
whether  as  corporal  or  colonel,^  he  cheerfully  served  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability. 

The  wife  of  Colonel  Pindmey  is  distinguished  as  one  of  those  heroic  and  self-sacrificmg 
women  of  the  revolution,  whose  **  intrepidity  and  fortitude  lent  so  able  a  support  to  the  cause  of 
their  country.*'  An  incident  in  her  life  is  recorded  in  Ghirden's  interesting  An^odotsi  qf  the 
Re^oUUhn,  ''A  British  officer  of  rank  once  said  to  Mrs.  Pinokney :  '  It  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  intrepid  firpmees  of  the  ladies  of  your  country.  Had  your  men  but  half  their  reso- 
lution, we  might  give  up  the  contest.    America  would  be  invincible.' " 

(kikmei  Untkaej  was  chosen  a  delegate  from  South  Oarolina,  to  the  Federal  Oonvention, 
which  met  at  Philadelphia  in  the  month  of  May,  1787.  His  services  in  that  assembly  were  able 
and  eiBMstive.  A  few  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  he  submitted  a  plan  of  govern- 
meot^  and  advocated  its  adc^on  by  the  body  with  great  deamess.  His  remarks  on  this  subject 
were  published  after  the  dose  of  the  convention,  and  are  induded  in  the  |n-esent  collection.  In 
1789,  he  was  deoted  governor  of  South  OaroHna,  succeeding  in  that  office  the  celebrated  patriot 
■ad  statesman,  Thomas  Pindmey.*    He  continued  in  this  station  until  1792,  discharging  his 


PiBflkiMj  WM  ft  diftaat,  if  aaj,  nkttoa  to  Chuki  Vtmckatj,   H«  wm  goiwtmet  of  Smtli  Ou«liBft  dariaf 
ttejiUBlTSr,  1788,ndl78i»nd4litiBgaliliadbiaMirbj]iitiMtriotia^  Pmnlnf  Idg  ftnilM 

tai  BsTCpc^  pnTloQS  to  tho  BoTotettoa,  tho  down  of  hottilltioi  towards  his  coontiy  »?  aoonor  ^^eared,  thon  NBoaiMliiff 
Mifwiwiloinl  pwiroiti,  bla  wbolo  alteBtloa  wm  gtroa  to  tho  Msquldttoa  of  mUitary  kaowlodfo,  and  to  npid  wm  U*  pro* 
tktft  tbo  nidlflMnts  of  dloelpUBo  weio  Ant  tanglit  by  him  to  tlie  infiuitiy  of  tho  Sooth  OaroUna  Um.  ▲  antlnj 
ths  tnopa  at  aa  mdj  porlod  of  tho  war,  aflbrded  an  opportimitj  of  manJftwtlm  that  flmuMia  and  dedilon,  ao 
chiiaaltrlrtle  of  him  ai  a  aoldloc.  Paiinailnn  haring  boon  flrat  omplojed,  without  avaU,  whilo  other  offleers  Indnlgod  in 
moaaoaa  and  nphraldlagi,  Pindmojr,  nnawod  by  thoir  thrsata,  and  refardlow  of  penonal  lafetj,  walked  dellboratel j  into 
Ao  mMat  of  tho  mntlBeevBi  and  with  a  blow  of  hia  aibro  eat  down  the  ringleader.  Tho  efbot  waa  iaatantaneooa—tho  erj 
far  pardon  waa  mdTOfia],  and  tho  order  to  diapeno  oboyod  without  a  mnnnor.  At  tho  battle  of  Btono-Forrj,  and  tho 
attack  on  floTaanah,  hia  exertiooa  gainod  him  tho  hl^ieat  applanae.  In  1780,  he  waa  woonded  and  taken  priaoiier  by  tho 
Brltlah.  Ho  waa  appointed  mlnlater  to  London  during  tho  administration  of  Washington,  and  retomed  to  Amoriea  in 
Deoember,  ITML  The  aamo  year  ho  waa  oandidato  with  John  Adams  in  the  rotes  for  PreMont  and  Vloo-Prasldent  In 
180S,bowasflhoieBamomborofOoingi«oi.   He  died  Horember  Sd,  1816. 
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trast  with  fidelity,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  hb  fellow-citizena.  Dnring  hh  admlnifltratioii,  tlM 
present  oonstitation  of  South  Carolina  went  into  effect.  Again,  in  1796,  he  was  ehosen  govemoTf 
and  remained  in  office  nntil  his  election  to  the  Urn  ted  States  Senate,  in  1798.  f&ortlj  after,  ICr. 
Jefferson  appointed  him  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Spain,  on  the  termination  of  which  charg«^ 
he  was  a  third  time  elevated  to  the  goyemorship  of  South  Carolina.  He  died  on  the  twentj* 
ninth  of  October,  1 824* 
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A  few  days  subsequent  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Federal  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  May, 
1787,  Mr.  Pinckney  submitted  to  that  assembly 
a  ^^  Plan  of  a  Federal  Constitution,"  f  which  he 
supported  with  the  following  observations,  de- 
livered at  different  times  during  the  debates.} 

Mb.  Pbesidbnt:  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  state  to  the  Ilouse  the  reasons  which  have 
given  rise  to  this  Convention.  The  critical  and 
embarrassed  situation  of  our  public  affairs  is,  no 
doubt,  strongly  impressed  upon  every  mind.  I 
well  know,  it  is  an  undertaking  of  much  delica- 
cy, to  examine  into  the  cause  of  public  disorders, 
but  having  been  for  a  considerable  time  con- 
cerned in  the  administration  of  tlie  Federal  Sys- 
tem, and  an  evidence  of  its  weakness,  I  trust  the 
indulgence  of  the  House  wUl  excuse  me,  while 
I  endeavor  to  state  with  conciseness,  as  well  the 
motives  which  induced  the  measure,  as  what 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  the  conduct  of  the 
convention. 

There  is  no  one,  I  believe,  who  doubts  there 
is  something  particularly  alarming  in  the  pres- 
ent conjuncture.  There  is  hardly  a  man  in  or 
or  out  of  office,  who  holds  any  other  language. 
Our  government  is  despised — our  laws  are 
robbed  of  their  respected  terrors — their  inac- 
tion is  a  subject  of  ridicule — ^and  their  exertion, 
of  abliorrcnce  and  opposition — rank  and  office 
have  lost  their  reverence  and  effect— our  for- 
eign politics  are  as  much  deranged,  as  our 
domestic  economy — our  fHends  are  slackened 
in  their  affection,  and  our  citizens  loosened 
from  their  obedience.  We  know  neither  how 
to  yield  or  how  to  enforce — hardly  any  thing 
abroad  or  at  home  is  sound  and  entire--discon- 
nection  and  confusion  in  offices,  in  States  and  in 
parties,  prevail  throughout  every  part  of  the 
Union.  These  are  fe^ts  universally  admitted 
and  lamented. 

•  Blmms'  Historj  of  Bontb  Carolliui:  Buniftj,  ToL  S; 
and  AUen'B  Blographieal  Dlctloiuuy, 

t  See  Madison  Papers,  toL  6,  of  Elliot*8  Debaica;  pp.  189 
and  578. 

X  Obaerratlons  on  the  Plan  of  Oovernment  rabmltted  to 
tbo  Federal  Convention  In  Philadelphia,  on  theSSth  of  Haj, 
1TS7,  bj  Mr.  Charles  Plneknej,  delegate  from  tha  State  of 
Booth  Carolina.  DtllTered  atdUHsrent  times  la  the  ooarw 
if  thalr  dlseoisioia.   Naw  Toik:  priatad  by  Franoia  Child. 


This  state  of  things  is  the  more  extnuHrdinaiy 
because  it  immediately  follows  the  dose  of  a 
war  when  we  conceived  onr  political  happtness 
was  to  commence;  and  because  tiie  parties 
which  divided  and  were  opposed  to  our  ^sterns 
are  known  to  be  in  a  great  measure  dissolved. 
No  external  calamity  has  visited  ns — ^we  labor 
under  no  taxation  that  is  new  or  oppressive,  nor 
are  we  engaged  in  a  war  with  foreigners,  or  in 
disputes  with  ourselves.  To  wluut,  then,  aie 
we  to  attribute  our  embarrassments  as  anataont 
The  answer  is  an  obvious  one :  To  the  weaknca 
and  impropriety  of  a  government  founded  In 
mistaken  principles—incapable  of  ootnbiningthe 
various  interests  it  is  intended  tq  unite  and  sqK 
port,  and  destitute  of  j^at^oree  and  eneigfi 
without  which  no  govemm^t  can  4dxist. 

At  the  time  I  pronounce  in  the  most  decided 
terms  this  opinion  of  our  confederatimi,  per- 
mit me  to  remark  that,  considering  the  oironm- 
stances  under  which  it  was  formed — In  the 
midst  of  a  dangerous  and  doubdtil  war,  and  bj 
men  totally  inexperienced  in  the  operations  of 
a  system  so  new  and  extensdve,  it^r  defects  are 
easily  to  be  excused,  ^if^^e  have  only  to  lameni 
the  necessity  which  qjbliged  us  to  form  it  «t 
that  time,  and  wish  that  its  completion  had 
been  postponed  to  a  period  better  suited  to  de- 
liberation. I  confess  myself  in  sentiment  with 
those  who  were  of  opinion  that  we  should  have 
avoided  it  if  possible  during  the  war — that  il 
ought  to  have  been  formed  by  a  convention  of 
the  States,  expressly  delegated  for  tiiat  purpose, 
and  ratified  by  the  authority  of  the  people. 
This  indispensable  power  it  wants,  and  is  there- 
fore without  the  validity  a  federal  oonstitntlon 
ought  certainly  to  have  had.  In  most  of  the 
States  it  has  nothing  more,  strictly  speaking, 
than  a  legislative  authority,  and  might  there- 
fore be  said,  in  some  measure,  to  be  under,  the 
control  of  the  State  legislatures. 

Independent  of  this  primary  defect  of  not 
having  been  formed  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  given  it  an  authority  paramount  to  the 
constitutions  and  laws  of  the  several  States,  and 
rendered  it  impossible  fbr4hem  to  have  inter- 
fered with  its  objects  or  opecations,  the  first 
principles  are  destructive  and  contrary  to  those 
maxims  of  government  which  have  been  re- 
ceived and  approved  for  ages. 

In  a  government  where  the  liberties  of  tibe 
people  are  to  Be  preserved  and  the  kwa  veil 
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administered,  the  executive,  legifllatiye,  and  ju- 
dicial shonld  ever  be  separa^  and  distinct,  and 
consist  of  parts  mntnallj  forming  a  check  npon 
each  other.  The  confederation  seems  to  have 
lost  sight  of  this  wise  distribution  of  the  pow- 
ers of  government,  and  to  have  concentred 
the  whole  in  a  single  nnoperative  bodj,  where 
none  of  Ihem  can  be  nsed  with  advantage  or 
effect.  The  ineqnalitj  of  the  principle  of  rep- 
resentation, where  the  largest  and  most  incon- 
siderable States  have  an  equal  vote  in  the  affairs 
of  die  Union ;  the  want  of  commercial  powers ; 
of  a  compelling  danse  to  oblige  a  dae  and 
podctaal  obedience  to  the  comederation ;  a 
provision  for  the  admission  of  new  States ;  for 
an  alteration  of  the  system  bj  a  less  than  unani- 
mous vote;  of  a  general  guarantee,  and,  in 
abort)  of  numerous  other  reforms  and  establish- 
ments, convince  me,  that  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion, it  would  be  politic  in  the  convention  to 
determine  that  thej  will  consider  the  subject 
de  novo ;  that  they  will  pay  no  farther  atten- 
tion to  the  confederation  than  to  consider  it  as 
good  materials,  and  view  themselves  as  at  lib- 
ertj  to  form  and  recommend  such  a  plan  as, 
from  their  knowledge  of  the  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  resources  of  the  States,  will  be  most 
likely  to  render  our  government  firm  and  united. 
This  appears  to  me  far  more  proper  than  to  at- 
tempt tne  repair  of  a  system  not  only  radically 
defective  in  principle,  but  which,  if  it  was  pos- 
sible to  give  it  operation,  would  prove  absurd 
and  oppressive.  You  must  not  hesitate  to  adopt 
proper  measures,  under  an  apprehension  the 
States  may  reject  them.  From  your  delibera- 
tions much  is  expected;  the  eyes  as  well  as 
hopes  of  your  constituents  are  turned  upon  the 
convention ;  let  their  expectations  be  gratified. 
Be  assured  that  however  unfashionable  for  the 
moment  your  sentiments  may  be,  yet,  if  your 
qrstem  is  accommodated  to  the  situation  of  the 
Union,  and  founded  in  wise  and  liberal  princi- 
ples, it  will  in  time  be  consented  to.  An  en- 
ergetic government  is  our  true  policy,  and  it 
wul  at  last  be  discovered  and  prevail. 

Presuming  that  the  question  will  be  taken  up 
de  novo,  I  do  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  go 
into  a  minute  detail  of  the  defects  of  the  pres- 
ent confederation,  but  request  permission  to 
submit^  with  deference  to  the  House,  the  draft 
of  a  government  which  I  have  formed  for  the 
Union.  The  defects  of  the  present  will  appear 
in  the  course  of  the  examination.  I  shall  give 
each  article  that  either  materially  varies  or  is 
new.  I  well  know  the  science  of  govern- 
ment is  at  once  a  delicate  and  difllcult  one,  and 
none  more  so  than  that  of  republics.  I  confess 
my  situation  or  experience  have  not  been  such 
as  to  enable  me  to  form  the  clearest  and  justest 
opinions.  The  sentiments  I  shall  offer  are  the 
result  of  not  .so  much  reflection  as  I  could 
have  wished.  The  plan  will  admit  of  import- 
ant amendments.  I  do  not  mean  at  once  to 
offer  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  House,  but 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  mentioning  it^  because 
It  was  my  duty  to  do  so. 


The  first  important  alteration  is  that  of  the 
principle  of  representation  and  the  distribution 
of  the  different  powers  of  government    In  the 
federal  councils,  each  State  ought  to  have  a 
weight  in  proportion  to  its  importance ;  and  no 
State  is  justly  entitled  to  a  greater.    A  repre- 
sentation is  the  sign  of  the  reality.    Upon  this 
principle,  however  abused,  the  Parliament  of 
Great  BriUun  is  formed,  and  it  has  been  uni- 
versally adopted  by  the  States  in  the  formation 
of  their  legislatures.    It  would  be  impolitic  in 
us,  to  deem  that  iipipst,  which  is  a  certain  and 
beneficial  truth.    The  abuse  of  this  equality 
has  been  censured  as  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous corruptions  of  the  English  constitution; 
and  I  hope  we  shall  not  incautiously  contract  a 
disease  that  has  been  consuming  them.   Nothing 
but  necessity  could  have  induced  Congress  to 
ratify  a  confederation  upon  other  principles. 
It  certunly  was  the  opinion  of  the  first  Con- 
gress in  1774,  to  acquire  materials  for  forming 
an  estimate  of  the  comparative  importance  of 
each  State ;  for,  in  the  commencement  of  that 
session,  they  gave  as  a  reason,  for  allowing  each 
colony  a  vote,  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  at 
that  time,  to  procure  evidence  for  determining 
their  importance.    This  idea  of  a  just  repre- 
sentation seems  to  have  been  conformable  to 
the  opinions  of  the  best  writers  on  the  subject, 
that  m  a  confederated  system,  the  members 
ought  to  contribute  according  to  their  abilities 
and  have  a  vote  in  proportion  to  their  impor- 
tance.   But  if  each  must  have  a  vote,  it  can  be 
defended  upon  no  other  ground,  tiian  that  of 
each  contributing  an  equal  share  of  the  public 
burden:    either  would  be  a  perfect  system. 
The  present  must  ever  continue  irreconcilable  to 
justice.    Montesquieu,  who  had  very  maturely 
considered  the  nature  of  a  confederated  gov- 
ernment, gives  the  preference  to  the  Lycian, 
which  was  formed  upon  this  model.    The  as- 
signinff  to  each  State  its  due  importance  in  the 
federcl  councils  at  once  removes  three  of  the 
most  glaring  defects  and  inconveniences  of  the 
present  confederation.    The  first  is  the  inequal- 
ity of  representation ;  the  second  is,  the  alterft- 
tion  of  the  mode  of  doiuff  business  in  Congress ; 
that  is,  voting  individually,  and  not  by  States; 
the  third  is,  wat  it  would  be  the  means  of  in- 
ducing the  States  to  keep  up  their  delegations 
by  punctual   and   respectable   appointments. 
The  dilatory  and  unpleasant  mode  of  voting  by 
States  must  have  been  experienced  by  all  who 
were  members  of  Congress.    Seven  are  neces- 
sary for  any  question,  except  a^ouming,  and 
nine  for  those  of  importance.    It  seldom  hap- 
pens that  more  than  nine  or  ten  States  are  rep- 
resented.   Hence  it  is  generally  in  the  power 
of  a  State  or  of  an  hidividual,  to  impede  the 
operations  of  that  body.     It  has  frequently 
happened,  and,  indeed,  lately  there  have  rarely 
been  together  upon  the  fioor  a  sufiScient  num- 
ber lof  States  to  transact  any  but  the  most 
trifling  business.    When  the  different  branches 
of  government  are  properly  distributed,  so  as 
to  make  each  operate  upon  the  other  as  a 
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oheok,  the  apportioning  the  representatioii  ac- 
cording to  the  weight  of  the  members,  will 
enable  us  to  remove  thefle  diffieoltiesy  by  making 
a  migoritj  of  the  HoDsea,  when  oonidtated, 
capable  of  deciding  in  all,  except  a  few  casea, 
where  a  larger  number  may  be  thooght  neoea- 
sary.  The  division  of  the  kgidative  will  be 
found  essential,  because  in  a  govemmoit  where 
so  many  important  powers  are  intended  to  be 
placed,  much  delitN^ratum  is  requisite.  No 
possibility  of  precipitately  adopting  improper 
measures  ought  to  be  admitted,  and  such  checks 
should  be  imposed,  as  we  find,  fiwm  experience, 
have  been  useful  in  other  govemmenta.  In  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britam,  as  well  as  in  most 
and  the  best  instituted  legislatares  of  the  States, 
we  find  not  only  two  brandies,  but  in  some  a 
council  of  revision,  consisting  of  their  executive 
and  principal  officers  of  govwrnnent.  Tlus  I 
consider  as  an  improvement  in  legislation,  and 
have  therefore  incorporated  it  as  a  part  of  the 
system.  It  adds  to  that  due  deliberation,  with- 
out which  no  act  should  be  adopted;  and  if  in 
the  affairs  of  a  State  government  these  re- 
straints have  proved  benefidiU,  how  much  more 
necessary  may  we  suppose  them  in  the  man- 
agement of  concerns  so  extensive  and  im- 
portant? 

The  Senate,  I  propose  to  have  elected  by  the 
House  of  DelegiS^  upon  proportionable  prin- 
ciples, in  the  manner  I  have  stated,  which, 
though  rotative,  will  give  that  body  a  sufficient 
degree  of  stability  and  independence.  The 
districts,  into  which  the  Union  is  to  be  divi- 
ded, will  be  so  apportioned  as  to  give  to  each 
its  due  weight,  and  the  Sraate,  calculated  in 
this,  as  it  ought  to  be  in  every  government,  to 
represent  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  No  mode 
can  be  devised  more  likely  to  secure  their  in- 
dependence, of  either  the  people  or  the  House 
of  Delegates,  or  to  prevent  their  being  obliged 
to  accommodate  their  conduct  to  the  infiuence 
or  caprice  of  either.  The  people,  in  the  first 
instance,  will  not  have  any  interference  in  their 
appointment,  and  each  class  being  elected  for 
four  years,  the  House  of  Delegates,  which 
nominate,  must,  from  the  nature  of  thdr  insti- 
tution, be  changed,  before  the  times  of  the 
Senators  have  expired. 

The  executive  should  be  appointed  septenni- 
ally,  but  his  eligibility  ought  not  to  be  limited : 
He  is  not  a  branch  of  the  legislature  farther, 
than  as  a  part  of  the  council  of  revision,  ana 
the  suffering  him  to  continue  eli^ble  will  not 
only  be  the  means  of  ensuring  his  good  be- 
havior, but  serve  to  render  Uie  office  more  re- 
spectable. I  shall  have  no  objection  to  elect 
him  for  a  longer  term,  if  septennial  appoint- 
ments are  supposed  too  frequent  or  unneces- 
sary. It  is  true  that  in  our  government  he  can- 
not be  clothed  with  those  executive  authorities, 
the  chief  magistrate  of  a  government  often 
possesses :  beotuse  they  are  vested  in  the  legis- 
lature and  cannot  be  used  or  deleffated  by  them 
in  any  but  the  specified  mode.  Under  the  new 
system  it  will  be  found  essentially  necessary  to 


have  the  executive  distinct    Hli  dntifls  will  ba 
to  attend  to  the  execution  of  the  aets  of  Con- 
gress by  the  several  States,  to  eotreapoDd  wHii 
them  upon  the  snUect;  to  prepare  and  digest 
in  concert  with  tne  great  departmenti  sndi 
business  as  will  come  befbre  the  legidative  aK 
their  stated  sessions:  to  acquire.  ttSm  time  to 
time,  as  perfect  a  knowledge  of  tiie  ritaaitioo 
of  the  Union,  as  he  posnbly  can,  and  to  be 
charged  with  all  the  bariness  of  the  hoaie  de- 
partment   He  will  be  empowered,  whenever 
ne  conceives  it  necessary,  to  inspect  the  depait- 
ments  of  foreisn  affiurs,  of  war,  of  treasmr, 
and  when  instituted,  of  the  admiralty.    Has 
insoection  into  the  conduct  of  the  departOMBls 
will  operate  as  a  check  upon  those  oiBeei% 
keep  ihem  attentive  to  thdr  duty,  and  mtj  be 
the  means  in  time  not  only  of  preventing  aad 
correcting  errors,  but  of  detecting  and  pnnish- 
inff  mal-practices.    He  will  have  a  right  to  eon- 
sider  the  principals  of  these  dmrtments  »  Ua 
council,  and  to  acouire  their  advice  and  aasiat- 
ance,  whenever  tne  duties  of  his  office  shan 
render  it  necessary.    By  this  means  our  gov- 
ernment will  possess  what  it  has  always  want- 
ed, but  never  yet  had,  a  cabinet  coondL    An 
institution  essential  in  aU  governments,  wbosa 
situation  or  connections  oblige  them  to  have  an 
intercourse  with  other  powers.    He  wfll  be  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  land  and  navalfbioei 
of  the  United  States ;  have  a  right  to  convene 
and  prorogue  the  legislature  upon  spedal  occa- 
sions, when  they  cannot  agree  aa  to  the  time 
of  their  adjournment;  and  i^point  all  officersi 
except  judges  and  foreign  ministers.     Inde- 
pendent of  the  policy  of  having  a  distinct  ex- 
ecutive, it  will  be  found  that  one  on  these  prin- 
ciples will  not  create  a  new  expense:    The 
establishment  of  the  President  of  Oongrsss* 
household  will  nearly  be  sufficient;  and  the  ne- 
cessity, which  exbts  at  present,  and  which 
must  every  day  increase,  of  appointing  a  secre- 
tary for  the  home  department,  will  then  cease. 
He  will  remain  always  removable  by  impeaeh- 
men^  and  it  will  rest  with  the  legislatarei  to 
fix  his  salary  upon  permanent  principles. 

The  mode  of  doing  business  in  tne  Federal 
Legislature,  when  thus  newly  organised,  wfll 
be  the  parliamentary  one,  adopted  by  tlie  State 
legislatures.  In  a  council  so  important,  as  I 
trust  the  Federal  Legislature  will  De,  too  mneh 
attention  cannot  be  paid  to  thdr  proceedings. 
It  is  astonishing  that  in  a  body,  constituted  as 
the  present  Congress,  so  few  inaoouradea  are 
to  be  seen  in  their  proceedings ;  ^or  certainly, 
no  assembly  can  be  so  much  exposed  to  them 
as  that  wherein  a  resolution  may  be  introdneed 
and  passed  at  once.  It  is  a  predpitanoy  wbieh 
few  situations  can  justify  in  deliberative  bodtoi^ 
and  which  the  proposed  altenUion  will  eflbctn- 
ally  prevent 

The  4th  article,  respecting  the  extending  the 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  each  State  thi 
the  United  States;  tiie  delivery  of  fbgltivea 
frmn  justice  upon  demand,  and  the  glvtas  fUI 
faith  and  credit  to  the  recent  and  prooeeolngi 
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of  eftoh,  is  fbmed  exaotly  upon  the  prindoles 
of  tiie  4kb  Article  of  the  present  confederanoQ, 
ezoqat  with  this  diflbrenee,  that  the  demand  of 
the  Executive  of  a  State  for  ai^  fugitive  crimi- 
nal  offender  shall  be  complied  with.  It  is  now 
oonfined  to  treason^  felon j,  or  other  lugh  mis- 
demeanor;  hat  as  there  ib  no  good  reason  for 
confining  it  to  those  crimes,  no  dtftinction  ought 
to  ezbit^  and  a  State  should  always  be  at  libc^ 
to  demand  a  ftigitive  from  its  justice,  let  his 
crime  be  what  it  maj. 

The  5th  article,  declaring  that  individoal 
States  shall  not  exercise  certdn  powers,  is  also 
Iduided  on  the  same  principles  as  the  6th  of 
the  ooofederaticm. 

The  next  is  an  important  alteration  of  the 
Federal  system,  and  is  intended  to  give  the 
United  States  in  Oongresa,  not  only  a  revision 
of  the  legisUtiTe  acts  of  each  State,  bnt  anega- 
Uve  upon  all  such  as  shall  appear  to  them  in^ 
pn^Mr. 

I  ai^prehend  the  troe  intention  of  the  States 
in  miting  is,  to  have  a  firm,  national  goyem- 


ment  capable  of  effectually  exeooting  its  acts, 

'  gfcyensingi 
it  alone  can  be  vested  those  powers  and  pre- 


and  gfcyensing  its  benefits  and  protection.    In 


rogatives  which  more  particiuarly  dintingnish 
a  aovereign  State.  The  members  which  com- 
pose the  saperintending  government  are  to  be 
considered  merely  as  ptu-ts  of  a  great  whole, 
and  only  suffered  to  retain  the  powers  necessary 
to  the  administration  of  their  State  systems. 
The  idea  which  has  been  so  long  and  falsely 
entertained  of  each  bein^  a  sovereign  State, 
must  be  ^ven  up ;  fcnr  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
there  can  do  more  than  one  sovereignty  within 
agoveinment.  The  States  should  retain  nothing 
more  than  that  mere  local  legislation,  whicl^ 
as  districts  of  a  general  government,  they  can 
exercise  more  to  the  benefit  of  their  particular 
inhabitants,  than  if  it  was  vested  in  the  Supreme 
OouMnl ;  but  in  every  foreign  concern  as  well 
as  in  those  internal  regulations,  which  respect- 
ing the  whole  oug^t  to  be  uniform  and  national, 
the  States  must  not  be  suffered  to  interfere. 
No  act  of  the  Federal  Government  in  pursuance 
of  its  constitntional  powers  ought  by  any  means 
to  be  within  the  control  of  uie  State  Legisla- 
tures; if  it  is,  experience  warrants  me  in  as- 
serting they  will  assuredly  interfere  and  defeat 
itsopmtion.  That  these  acts  ought  not  tiiere- 
fore  to  be  within  their  power,  must  be  readUy 
admitted;  and  if  so^  what  other  remedy  can 
be  devised  than  the  one  I  have  mentioned.  As 
to  i^ediying  that  only  their  acts  upon  particu- 
lar points  should  be  subject  to  revirion,  you 
win  find  it  difficult  to  cbaw  the  line  with  so 
much  precision  and  exactnees  as  to  prevent 
their  discovering  some  mode  of  counteracting 
a  measure  that  u  ^sagreeabto  to  them.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  power  of  revirion  here  asked, 
is  so  serious  a  diminution  of  the  Staters  impor- 
tance, that  they  will  reluctantly  grant  it  This, 
however  true,  does  not  lessen  its  necessity,  oud 
the  more  the  subject  is  examined,  tiie  more 
deariy  will  it  appear.    It  is  agreed  that  a  re- 


form of  our  government  is  indispensable,  and 
that  a  stronger  federal  system  must  be  adopted ; 
but  it  will  ever  be  found,  that  let  your  system 
upon  paper  be  as  complete  and  as  guarded  as 
vou  can  make  it^  yet  still,  if  the  Stete  assem- 
bUes  are  suffered  to  legislate  without  restriction 
or  revision,  your  government  will  remain  weak, 
dii^^^^  <^  ^efficient  Review  the  ordi- 
nances and  resolutions  of  0<Higre8s  for  the  last 
five  or  six  years — such,  I  mean,  as  they  had  a 
constituticmal  rig^t  to  adopt— «nd  yon  will 
scarcely  find  one  of  any  consequence  that  has 
not,  in  some  measure,  been  violated  or  neg^ 
looted.  Examine  more  particolariy  your  trea- 
ties with  foreign  powers  s  those  solemn  national 
c<Mnpacta^  whose  stimilations  eadi  member  of 
the  Union  was  bound  to  comidy  with.  Is  there 
a  treaty  whidbt  some  of  the  Dtates  have  not  in- 
fringed ?  Can  any  other  conduct  be  expected 
from  so  many  diflbrent  legiilatures  being  suf- 
fered to  ddiberate  upon  national  measures? 
Certainly  not  Their  regulations  must  ever 
interfere  with  eadi  other,  and  perpetually  dis- 
grace and  distract  the  Federal  councils.  I  must 
confess  I  view  the  power  of  revision  and  of  a 
negative  as  the  comer-stone  of  any  reform  we 
can  attempt,  and  that  its  exercise  by  Congress 
will  be  as  safe  as  it  is  useful.  In  a  government 
constituted  as  this  is,  there  can  be  no  abuse  of 
it  Hie  proceedings  of  the  States  which  merely 
respect  their  locid  concerns,  will  always  he 
passed  as  matters  of  f<Hin.  and  objections  only 
arise  where  they  shall  endeavor  to  contravene 
the  Federal  authority.  Tnder  the  British  Go- 
vernment, notwithstanding  we  early  and  warm- 
ly resisted  their  other  attacks,  no  objection  was 
ever  made  to  the  negative  of  the  King.  As  a 
part  of  his  government,  it  was  considered  pro- 
per. Are  we  now  less  a  port  of  the  Federal 
Government  than  we  were  then  of  the  British  f 
Shall  we  place  less  confidence  in  men  apoointed 
by  ourselves  and  subject  to  our  recall,  than  we 
did  in  their  executive?  I  hope  not  Whatever 
views  we  may  have  of  the  importance  or  re- 
tained sovereignty  of  the  States,  be  assured  they 
are  visionary  and  unfounded^  and  that  their  true 
interests  consist  in  concentring,  as  much  as  pos- 
rible,  the  force  and  resources  of  the  Union  in 
one  superintending  flovemment,  where  alone 
they  can  be  exerdsed  with  eflbct  In  granting 
to  the  Federal  €k>vemment  certain  exduMve 
national  powers,  you  invest  all  their  incidental 
rights.  The  term  exclusive  involves  every  right 
or  authority  necesaary  to  their  execution,  lliis 
revision  anid  negative  of  the  laws  is  nothing 
more  than  givh^  a  fiuther  security  to  these 
ri^ts.  It  is  only  anthorixing  Congress  to  pro- 
tect the  powers  yon  delegate,  and  prevent  any 
interference  or  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
States.  It  is  not  intended  to  deprive  them  of 
the  power  of  making  such  laws  as  shall  be  con- 
finea  to  the  proper  objects  of  State  Legislation, 
but  it  is  to  prevent  their  annexing  to  laws  of 
this  kind,  providons  which  may  in  their  nature 
interfere  with  the  regulations  of  the  Federal 
authority.    It  will  sometimes  happen,  that  a 
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general  regulation  which  is  beneficial  to  the 
confederacy,  may  be  considered  i^reseive  or 
injurions,  bj  a  particolar  State.  In  a  mixed 
government,  composed  of  so  many  yarioxis  in- 
terests, it  will  be  impossible  to  frame  general 
systems,  operating  equally  upon  all  ita  mem- 
bers. The  common  benefit  most  be  the  crite- 
rion, and  each  State  must,  in  its  torn,  be  obliged 
to  yield  some  of  its  advantages.  If  it  was  pos- 
sible completely  to  draw  the  distingoiahing  fine, 
so  as  to  reserve  to  the  States  the  legidative 
rights  they  ought  to  retain,  and  prevent  their 
exceeding  them,  I  should  not  object;  but  it 
will  be  found  exceedingly  difficulty  for,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  leave  them  only  a  right 
to  pass  an  act,  without  revision  or  control,  and 
they  will  certainly  abuse  it.  The  only  mode 
that  I  can  think  of  for  qualifying  it,  is  to  vest 
a  power  somewhere^  in  each  State,  capable  of 
giving  their  acts  a  bmited  operation,  until  the 
sense  of  Congress  can  be  known.  To  those 
who  have  not  sufficiently  examined  the  nature 
of  our  Federal  system,  and  the  causes  of  its 
present  weakness  and  disorders,  this  curb  upon 
the  State  legislatures  may  perhaps,  appear  an 
improper  attempt  to  acquire  a  dangerous  and 
unnecessary  power.  I  am  afraid  Sie  greater 
part  of  our  citizens  are  of  this  class,  and  that 
there  are  too  few  among  them,  either  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  their  own  Republic,  or  with 
those  of  the  same  tendency  which  have  preceded 
it.  Though  our  present  disorders  must  be  at- 
tributed in  the  first  instance,  to  the  weakness 
and  inefficiency  of  our  government,  it  must  still 
be  confessed,  they  have  been  precipitated  by 
the  refractory  and  inattentive  conduct  of  the 
States;  most  of  which  have  neglected  alto- 
gether the  performance  of  their  federal  duties, 
and  whenever  their  State-policy  or  interests 
prompted,  used  their  retained  sovereignty  to 
the  injury  and  disgrace  of  the  Federal  head. 
Nor  can  any  other  conduct  be  expected,  while 
they  arc  suifpred  to  consider  themselves  as  dis- 
tinct sovereignties,  or  in  any  other  light  than 
as  parts  of  a  common  government  The  United 
States  can  have  no  danger  so  much  to  dread, 
as  that  of  disunion ;  nor  has  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, when  properly  formed,  any  thing  to 
fear,  but  from  the  licentiousness  of  its  meml^rs. 
AVe  have  no  hereditary  monarchy  or  nobles, 
with  all  tlieir  train  of  influence  or  corruption, 
to  contend  with ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  form  a 
Federal  Aristocracy.  Parties  may  for  a  time 
prevail  in  the  States,  but  the  establishment  of 
an  aristocratic  influence  in  the  councils  of  the 
Union,  is  remote  and  doubtful.  It  is  the  anar- 
chy, if  we  may  use  the  term,  or  rather  worse 
than  anarchy,  of  a  pure  democracy,  which  I 
fear.  Where  the  laws  lose  their  respect,  and 
the  magistrates  their  authority ;  where  no  per- 
manent security  is  given  to  the  property  and 
privileges  of  the  citizens;  and  no  measures 
pursued  but  such  as  suit  the  temporary  interest 
and  convenience  of  the  prevailing  parties,  I 
cannot  figure  to  myself  a  government  more 
truly  degrading;  and  yet^  such  has  been  the 


fate  of  an  the  ancient,  and  probably  wiU  be,  of 
all  the  modem  Republica.  The  progreis  has 
been  regular,  from  order  to  lieentionsness ;  from 
IioentiousnesB  to  anarchy ;  and  from  theinoe  to 
despotisoL  If  we  review  the  andent  confeds- 
racies  of  Greece,  we  shall  find  that  each  of 
them  in  their  turn,  became  a  prey  to  the  tur- 
bulence of  their  monbers,  inio,  refhsing  to 
obey  the  Federal  head,  and  npon  aU  oceanoai 
insulting  and  imposing  its  antfaority,  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  foreign  powers  to  interftn 
and  subvert  them.  There  is  not  an  example  In 
history,  of  a  confederacy's  being  enslaved  or 
ruined  by  the  invasions  of  the  supreme  anthor- 
ity,  nor  is  it  scarcely  possible,  for  depending  to 
support  and  maintenance  npcn  the  memben,  it 
wm  always  be  in  their  power  to  check  m. 
prevent  its  ii\juring  theuL  The  Helvetic  and 
Belgic  confederacies,  which,  if  we  except  the 
Gryson  league,  are  the  only  governments  that 
can  be  oiJled  republics  in  Europe,  have  the 
same  vices  with  the  ancients.  Tne  too  j^reat 
and  dangerous  infiuence  of  the  parts — an  influ- 
ence that  will  sooner  or  later  sutject  them  to 
the  same  fate.  In  short,  from  their  example^ 
and  from  our  own  experience,  there  can  be  no 
truth  more  evident  tnan  this,  that,  unless  our 
government  is  consolidated,  as  far  as  is  practi- 
cable, by  retrenching  the  State  authoritiea,  and 
concentring  as  much  force  and  vigor  in  the 
Union,  as  are  adequate  to  its  exigencies,  wo 
shall  soon  be  a  divided  and  consequently  an 
unhappy  people.  I  shall  ever  consider  the  re- 
vision and  negative  of  the  State  laws,  as  one 
great  and  leading  step  to  this  reform,  and  have 
therefore  conceived  it  proper,  to  bring  it  into 


view. 


The  next  article  proposes  to  invest  a  number 
of  exclusive  rights,  delegated  by  the  present 
confederation,  with  this  alteration:  that  it  is 
intended  to  give  the  unqualified  power  of  rais- 
ing troops,  either  in  time  of  peace  or  war,  in 
any  manner  the  Union  may  direct  It  does  not 
confine  them  to  raise  troops  by  quotas  on  par- 
ticular States,  or  to  give  them  the  right  of  ap- 
pointing regimental  officers,  but  enables  Con- 
gress to  raise  troops  as  they  shall  think  proper, 
and  to  appoint  all  the  officers.  It  also  contains 
a  provision  for  empowering  Congress  to  levy 
taxes  upon  the  States,  agreeable  to  the  rule  now 
in  use,  an  enumeration  of  the  white  inhabitantii 
and  three-fifths  of  other  descriptions. 

The  7th  article  invests  the  United  States 
with  the  complete  power  of  regulating  the 
trade  of  the  Union,  and  levying  such  imposts 
and  duties  upon  the  same,  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States,  as  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  Con- 
gress, be  necessary  and  expedient.  So  much 
has  been  said  upon  the  subjects  of  regulating 
trade  and  levying  an  impost,  and  the  States 
have  so  genendly  adopted  them,  that  I  think  it 
unnecessary  to  remark  upon  this  article.  The 
intention  is,  to  invest  the  United  States  with 
the  power  of  rendering  our  maritime  regula- 
tions uniform  and  efficient,  and  to  enable  them 
to  raise  a  revenue  for  federal  purposes,  nnoQQ- 
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troUable  hj  the  States.  I  thought  it  improper 
to  fix  tiie  percentage  of  the  imposts,  becaose  it 
is  to  be  presomed  their  pradence  will  never 
suffer  them  to  impose  snoh  daties  as  a  fair  trade 
will  not  bear,  or  such  as  maj  promote  smug- 
gling. Bnt  as  far  as  onr  commerce  will  bear, 
or  is  capable  of  yielding  a  reyenae,  without  de- 
pressing it,  I  am  of  opinion  the  j  should  have  a 
rij^t  to  direct  The  surrendering  to  the  fed- 
eral goyemment  the  complete  management  of 
our  commerce,  and  of  the  reyenue  arising  from 
it,  will  senre  to  remoye  that  annual  dependence 
on  the  States,  which  has  already  so  much  de- 
ceiyed,  and  will,  should  no  more  effectual  means 
be  deyised,  in  the  end  fatally  disappoint  us. 
This  article  will,  I  think,  be  generally  agreed 
to  by  the  States.  The  measure  of  regulating 
trade  is  nearly  assented  to  by  all,  and  tne  only 
otjections  to  the  impost  being  from  New  York, 
and  entirely  of  a  constitutional  nature,  must  be 
remoyed  by  the  powers  being  incorporated 
with  and  becoming  a  part  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem. 

The  8th  article  only  yaries  so  far  from  the 
present,  as  in  the  article  of  the  Post  OfiSce,  to 
giye  the  federal  goyemment  a  power  not  only 
to  exact  as  much  postage  as  will  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  jthe  office,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of 
raiMng  a  reyenue.  Congress  had  this  in  con- 
templation some  time  since,  and  there  can  be 
no  objection,  as  it  is  presumed,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  the  Post  Office  will  be  capable  of 
yielding  a  considerable  sum  to  the  public 
treasury. 

The  9th  article,  respecting  the  appointment 
of  federal  courts  for  deciding  territorial  contro- 
yersies  between  different  States,  is  the  same 
with  that  in  the  confederation;  but  this  may 
with  propriety  be  left  to  the  supreme  judicial. 

The  idth  article  giyes  Congress  a  right  to  in- 
stitute all  such  offices  as  are  necessary  for  man- 
aging the  concerns  of  the  Union ;  of  erecting  a 
f<^ral  judicial  court  for  the  purposes  therein 
specified ;  and  of  appointing  courts  of  Admiral- 
ty for  the  trial  of  maritime  causes  in  the  States 
respectiyely.  The  institution  of  a  federal  judi- 
cial upon  the  nrinciples  mentioned  in  this  arti- 
cle, has  been  Ions  wanting.  At  present  there 
is  no  tribunal  in  we  Union  capable  of  taking 
cognizance  of  their  officers  who  shall  misbehaye 
in  any  of  their  departments,  or  in  their  ministe- 
rial capacities  out  of  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  For  this,  as  well  as  the  trial  of  ques- 
tions arising  on  the  law  of  nations,  the  con- 
struction of  treaties,  or  any  of  the  regulations 
of  Congress  in  pursuance  of  their  powers,  or 
wherein  they  may  be  a  party,  there  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  a  ju^cial,  acting  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  confederacy ;  for  securing  whose  in- 
dependence and  integrity  some  adequate  pro- 
yision  must  be  made,  not  subject  to  the  control 
of  tiie  legislature.  As  the  power  of  deciding 
finally  in  cases  of  appeal,  and  all  maritime  reg- 
ulations are  to  be  yested  in  the  United  States, 
the  courts  of  admiralty  in  the  seyeral  States, 
which  are  to  be  goyemed  altogether  by  their 


regulations  and  the  ciyil  law,  ought  also  to  be 
appointed  by  them ;  it  will  senre  as  well  to  se- 
cure the  uprightness  of  the  judges,  as  to  pre- 
serye  an  uniformity  of  proceeding  in  maritime 
cases  throughout  ti[ie  Union. 

The  exdusiye  right  of  coining  money — ^regu- 
lating its  alloy,  and  determining  in  what  species 
of  money  the  conmion  treasury  shall  be  sup- 
nlied — ^is  essential  to  assuring  tiie  federal  funds, 
if  you  allow  the  States  to  coin  money,  or  emit 
billiB  of  credit,  they  will  force  you  to  take  them 
in  payment  for  federal  taxes  and  duties,  for  .the 
certain  consequence  of  either  introducing  base 
coin,  or  depreciated  paper,  is  the  banishing 
specie  out  of  circulation ;  and  though  Congress 
may  determine  that  nothing  but  specie  shdl  be 
receiyed  in  payment  of  federal  taxes  or  duties, 
yet,  while  the  States  retain  the  rights  they  at 
present  possess,  they  will  always  haye  it  in 
their  power,  if  not  totaUy  to  defeat  yet  yery 
much  to  retard  and  confuse  the  collection  of 
federal  reyenues.  The  payments  of  the  respec- 
tiye  States  into  the  treasury,  either  in  taxes  or 
imposts,  ought  to  be  regular  and  uniform  in 
proportion  to  their  abilities ;  no  State  should  be 
allowed  to  contribute  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  others,  but  all  alike  in  actual  money. 
There  can  be  no  other  mode  of  ascertaining  this 
than  to  giye  to  the  United  States  the  exclusiye 
right  of  coining,  and  determining  in  what  man- 
ner the  federal  taxes  shall  be  paid. 

In  all  those  important  questions,  where  the 
present  confederation  has  made  the  assent  of 
nine  States  necessary,  I  haye  made  the  assent 
of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses,  when  assembled 
in  Congress,  and  added  to  the  number  the  reg- 
ulation of  trade,  and  acts  for  leyying  an  impost 
and  raising  a  reyenue.  These  restraints  haye 
eyer  appeared  to  me  proper ;  and  in  determin- 
ing questions  whereon  the  political  happiness 
and  perhaps  existence  of  the  Union  may  de- 
pend, I  think  it  unwise  eyer  to  leave  the  de- 
cision to  a  mere  majority.  No  acts  of  this  kind 
should  pass,  unless  two-thirds  of  both  Houses 
are  of  opinion  they  are  beneficial,  it  may  then 
be  presumed  the  measure  is  right ;  but  when 
merely  a  minority  determines,  it  wiU  be  doubt- 
ful ;  and  in  questions  of  this  magnitude,  where 
their  propriety  is  doubtful,  it  wiU  in  general  be 
safest  not  to  adopt  them. 

The  exclusiye  right  of  establishing  regula- 
tions for  the  goyemment  of  the  militia  of  the 
United  States,  ought  certainly  to  be  vested  in 
the  federal  councils.  As  standing  armies  are 
contrary  to  the  constitutions  of  most  of  the 
States  and  the  nature  of  our  government,  the 
only  immediate  aid  and  support  that  we  can 
look  up  to,  in  case  of  necessity,  is  the  militia. 
As  the  several  States  form  one  government^ 
united  for  their  common  benefit  and  security, 
they  are  to  be  considered  as  a  nation — ^their 
militia  therefore  should  be  as  far  as  possible  na- 
tional— an  uniformity  in  discipline  and  regula- 
tions should  pervade  the  whole;  otherwise, 
when  the  militia  of  several  States  are  required 
to  act  together,  it  will  be  difficult  to  combine 
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their  operationf,  from  the  conftisioii  a  difference 
of  difloipline  and  milicarj  habits  will  prodnoe. 
Independent  of  onr  being  obliged  to  re^  on  the 
milida  as  a  secnritj  against  foreign  inTasions 
or  domestic  convulsions,  th^  are  in  fiMt  the 
only  adequate  force  Uie  Union  possess,  if  any 
should  be  requisite  to  coerce  a  refractory  or 
nesliflent  member,  and  to  carry  the  ordinances 
and  decrees  of  Oonffress  into  execation.  This, 
as  well  as  the  cases  I  have  allnded  to,  will  some- 
times make  it  proper  to  order  the  militia  of  one 
State  into  another.  At  present  the  United 
States  possess  no  power  of  airecting  the  militia, 
and  most  depend  npon  the  States  to  carry  their 
recommendations  npon  this  subject  into  execu- 
tion. While  this  dependence  exists,  like  all 
their  other  reliances  npon  the  States  for  meas- 
ures they  are  not  obliged  to  adopt,  the  federal 
Tiews  and  designs  must  ever  be  delayed  and 
disappointed.  To  place  therefore  a  necessary 
and  constitutional  power  of  defence  and  co- 
ercion in  the  hands  of  the  federal  authority, 
and  to  render  our  militia  uniform  and  national, 
I  am  decidedly  in  opinion  they  should  have  the 
exclusive  right  of  establishing  regulations  for 
their  government  and  discipUne,  which  the 
States  should  be  bound  to  comply  with,  as  well 
as  with  their  requisitions  for  any  number  of 
miliUa,  whose  march  into  another  State  tl^ 
public  safety  or  benefit  should  require. 

In  every  confederacy  of  States,  formed  for 
their  general  benefit  and  security,  there  ought 
to  be  a  power  to  oblige  the  parties  to  fhmish 
their  respective  quotas  without  the  possibility 
of  neglect  or  evasion; — there  is  no  such  clause 
in  the  present  confederation,  and  it  is  therefore 
without  this  indispensable  security.  Experi- 
ence Justifies  me  in  asserting  that  we  may  de- 
tail as  minutely  as  we  can,  the  duties  of  the 
States,  but  unless  they  are  assured  that  these 
duties  will  be  required  and  coiforced,  the  details 
will  be  regarded  as  nugatory.  No  government 
has  more  severely  felt  the  want  of  a  coercive 
power^  than  the  United  States;  for  want  of  it, 
the  prmciples  of  the  confederation  have  been 
neglected  with  impunity  in  the  hour  of  the 
most  pressing  necessity,  and  at  the  imminent 
hazard  of  its  existence ;  nor  are  we  to  expect 
they  will  be  more  attentive  in  future.  Unless 
there  is  a  compelling  principle  in  the  confeder- 
acy, there  must  be  an  ii\)ustice  in  its  tendency; 
it  will  expose  an  unequal  proportion  of  the 
strength  and  resources  of  some  of  Uie  States, 
to  the  hazard  of  war  in  defence  of  the  rest — 
the  first  principles  of  Justice  direct  that  tiiis 
danger  should  be  provided  against— many  of 
the  States  have  certainly  shown  a  dinxMition 
to  evade  a  performance  of  their  federal  duties, 
and  throw  the  burden  of  government  upon 
their  neighbors.  It  is  against  this  shameAil 
evasion  in  the  delinquent,  ih\M  forced  assump- 
tion in  the  more  attentive,  I  wish  to  provide, 
and  they  ought  to  be  guarded  against  by  every 
means  in  our  power.  Unless  ibis  power  of  co- 
ercion is  infbsed,  and  exercised  when  necessary, 
the  States  will  most  assuredly  neglect  their  du- 


ties. The  consequence  is  either  a  diMoMioB 
of  the  Uni<m,  or  an  mureasooable  aaeiifiee  bj 
those  who  are  disposed  to  support  and  nudB- 
tainit 

The  artide  empowering  the  United  Btslis 
to  admit  new  States  into  the  oonMeracj,  Is 
become  indispensaUe,  from  the  aopamtloB  of 
certain  districts  from  the  original  ntntw  and 
the  increasing  population  and  cooseqiiieiioa  of 
the  western  tenritory.  I  have  also  added  tn 
article  authorizing  the  United  States^  vpoa 
petition  from  the  minority  of  the  dtiaena  of 
any  State  or  convention  anthoriaed  ftr  tiiafe 
purpose,  and  of  the  legidatnre  of  tiie  Steto  to 
which  they  wish  to  be  annexed,  or  of  tha 
States  among  which  th^  are  wilUng  to  be  di- 
vided, to  consent  to  sach  fnnctioQ  or  ^ridoo, 
on  the  terms  mentioned  in  the  artldai  Hm 
inequality  of  the  federal  members,  «id  ihm 
number  of  small  States,  is  one  of  the  greatesi 
defects  of  our  Union.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  tUa 
inconvenience  will,  in  time,  correct  itself:  and 
that  the  smaller  States,  being  fatigued  witli  ihm 
expense  of  their  State  systems,  and  mmtiiled 
at  their  want  of  importance,  will  be  inclined 
to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  larger,  bj 
being  annexed  to  and  becoming  a  part  of  tnefr 
ffovemments.  I  am  informed  sentiments  of  this 
kind  already  prevail ;  and.  in  order  to  enooor^ 
age  propositions  so  generaUy  beneficial,  a  now* 
er  should  be  vested  in  the  Union,  to  aeoedt  to 
them  whenever  they  are  made. 

The  Federal  Government  should  also  poan» 
the  exclusive  right  of  declaring  on  what  tenna 
the  privileges  of  citizenship  and  naturaUialloii 
should  be  extended  to  foreigners.  At  present 
the  citizens  of  one  State  are  entitled  to  tite  privi- 
leges of  citizens  in  every  State.  Henoe  it  fid- 
lows,  that  a  forei^er  as  soon  as  he  is  admitted 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  one,  becomes  en- 
titled to  them  in  all.  The  States  differed  widely 
in  their  regulations  on  this  subject.  I  have 
known  it  already  productive  of  inconveniewoei^ 
and  think  they  must  increase.  The  joaomt 
States  will  hold  out  every  temptation  to  lor- 
eigners,  by  making  the  admission  to  officea  hm 
difficult  in  their  governments,  than  the  oldsr. 
I  believe  in  some  States,  the  residence  whieh 
will  enable  a  foreigner  to  hold  any  office^  will 
not  in  others  entitle  him  to  a  vote.  To  rendar 
this  power  generally  usefrd,  it  must  be  placed 
in  the  Union,  where  alone  it  can  be  9qot3Bj 
exercised. 

The  16th  article  proposes  to  declare  that  if  it 
should  hereafter  appear  necessary  to  the  United 
States  to  recommend  the  grant  oi  any  additSon- 
al  powers,  that  the  assent  of  a  glvoi  nmnber 
of  the  States  shall  be  sufficient  to  invest  them 
and  bind  the  Union  as  frilly  as  if  th^  had  been 
confirmed  bv  the  legislatures  of  all  the  Statea. 
The  principles  of  Uiis,  and  the  article  whidl 
provides  for  the  ftitore  alteration  of  the  consti- 
tution by  its  being  first  agreed  to  fai  CkMupmii 
and  ratified  by  a  certain  proportion  of  thelegia- 
latores,  are  precisely  the  same ;  they  both  go  to 
destroy  that  unanimity,  which,  upon  ~ 
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casionSy  the  present  system  has  nnfortanatel j 
made  necessary ; — the  propriety  of  this  altera- 
tion has  heen  so  freqaently  suggested,  that  I 
shall  only  observe,  that  it  is  to  this  unanimous 
oonsenti  the  depressed  utoation  of  the  Union 
is  nndoabtedly  owing.  Had  the  measures  re- 
oommended  by  Congress  and  assented  to,  some 
of  them  by  eleven  and  others  by  twelve  of  the 
States,  been  carried  into  execution,  how  differ- 
ent would  have  been  the  complexion  of  public 
affiurs?  To  tins  weak,  this  absurd  part  of  the 
government,  may  all  our  distresses  be  fcurly  at- 
tributed. 

If  the  States  were  equal  in  size  and  impor- 
tance, a  migority  of  the  le^latures  might  be 
sufficient  for  the  grant  of  any  new  powers ;  but 
disproportioned  as  they  are  and  must  continue 
for  a  time,  a  laroer  number  may  now  in  pru- 
dence be  required ; — ^but  I  trust  no  government 
will  ever  again  be  adopted  in  this  country, 
whose  alteration  cannot  be  effected  but  by  the 
assent  of  all  its  members.  The  hazardous  sit- 
uation the  United  Netherlands  are  frequently 
placed  in  on  this  account,  as  well  as  Qur  own 
mortifying  experience,  are  sufficient  to  warn  us 
from  a  danger  which  has  already  nearly  proved 
&taL  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  government  so 
perfect  as  to  render  alterations  unnecessafy; 
we  must  expect  and  provide  for  them.  But 
difficult  as  the  forming  a  perfect  government 
would  be,  it  is  scarcely  more  so,  than  to  induce 
thirteen  separate  legislatures  to  think  and  act 
alike  upon  one  subject; — ^the  alterations  that 
nine  thmk  necessary,  ought  not  to  be  impeded 
by  four — a  minority  so  inconsiderable  should 
be  obliged  to  yield.  Upon  this  principle,  the 
present  articles  are  formed,  and  are,  in  my 
judgment^  so  obviously  proper,  that  I  think  it 
unnecessary  to  remark  farther  upon  them. 

There  is  also  in  the  articles  a  provision  re- 
jecting the  attendance  of  the  members  of  both 
Houses ;  it  is  proposed  that  they  shall  be  the 
judges  of  their  own  rules  and  proceedings, 
nominate  their  own  officers,  and  be  obliged, 
after  accepting  their  impointments,  to  attend 
the  stated  meetings  of  the  legislature ;  the  pen- 
alties under  which  their  attendance  is  requu^ 
are  such  as  to  insure  it,  as  we  are  to  suppose  no 
man 'would  willingly  expose  himself  to  the 
ignominy  of  a  disquidification.  Some  effectual 
mode  must  be  adopted  to  compel  an  attend- 
ance, as  the  proceedings  of  the  government 
must  depend  on  its  formation; — the  inconven- 
ienoea  arising  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  re- 
presentation, have  been  frequently  and  severely 
felt  in  Congress.  The  most  important  ques- 
tions have,  on  this  account,  been  delayed,  and 
I  believe  I  may  venture  to  assert,  that  for  six 
mcmths  in  the  year,  they  have  not  lately  had 
such  a  representation  as  will  enable  them  to 
proceed  on  business  of  consequence.  Punctu- 
ality is  essential  in  a  government  so  extensive, 
and  where  a  part  of  the  members  come  from 
considerable  aistancee,  and  of  course,  have  no 
immediate  calls  to  divert  their  attention  from 
the  public  business,  those  who  are  in  the  vicin- 
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ity  should  not  be  suffered  to  disappoint  them ; 
if  the  power  of  compelling  their  attendance  is 
necessary,  it  must  be  incorporated  as  a  part  of 
the  constitution  which  the  States  will  be  bound 
to  execute;  at  present,  it  is  contended  that  no 
such  authority  exists;  that  the  members  of 
Congress  are  only  responuble  to  the  State  they 
represent,  and  to  this  may  be  attributed  that 
shameful  remissness  in  forming  the  Federal 
council,  which  has  been  so  derogating  and  in- 
jurious to  the  Union.  The  article  I  have  in- 
serted is  intended  to  produce  a  reform,  and  I 
do  not  at  present  discover  a  mode  in  which  the 
attendance  of  the  members  can  be  more  effect- 
ually enforced. 

The  next  article  provides  for  the  privilege 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus — the  trial  by  jury 
in  all  cases,  criminal  as  well  as  civil — the  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  the  prevention  of  religious 
tests  as  qualifications  to  offices  of  trust  or  emol- 
ument. The  three  first  essential  in  free  gov- 
ernments ;  the  last  a  provision  the  world  will 
expect  from  you,  in  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem founded  on  Republican  principles,  and  in 
an  age  so  liberal  and  enlightened  as  the  pres- 
ent. 

There  is  also  an  authority  to  the  national 
legislature,  permanently  to  fix  the  seat  of  the 
general  government,  to  secure  to  authors  the 
exclusive  right  to  their  performances  and  dis- 
coveries, and  to  establish  a  Federal  Univer^ty. 

There  are  other  articles,  but  of  subordinate 
consideration.  In  opening  the  subject,  the 
limits  of  my  present  observations  would  only 
permit  me  to  touch  the  outlines ;  in  these  I 
have  endeavored  to  unite  and  apply,  as  far  as 
the  nature  of  our  Union  would  permit,  the  ex- 
cellencies of  such  of  the  State  Constitutions  as 
have  been  most  approved.  The  first  object 
with  the  convention  must  be  to  determine  on 
principle — the  most  leading  of  these  are,  the 
just  proportion  of  representation,  an^  the  ar- 
rangement and  distribution  of  the  powers  of 
government  In  order  to  bring  a  system 
founded  on  these  principles  to  the  view  of  ^e 
convention,  I  have  sketched  the  one  which  has 
just  been  read — ^I  now  submit  it  with  deference 
to  their  consideration,  and  wish,  if  it  does  not 
appear  altogether  objectionable,  tibat  it  may  be 
referred  to  the  examination  of  a  committee. 

There  have  been  frequent,  but  unsuccessful, 
attempts  by  Congress,  to  obtain  from  the  States 
the  grant  of  additional  powers,  and  such  is  the 
dangerous  situation  in  which  their  negligence 
and  inattention  have  placed  the  federal  con- 
cerns, that  nothing  less  than  a  convention  of 
the  States  could  probably  prevent  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  Whether  we  shall  be  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  concur  in  measures  calculated  to  re- 
move these  difficulties,  and  render  our  govern- 
ment firm  and  energetic,  remains  to  be  proved. 
A  change  in  our  political  system  is  inevitable; 
the  States  have  wisely  foreseen  this,  and  pro- 
vided a  remedy.  Congress  have  sanctioned  it. 
The  consequences  may  be  serious  should  the 
convention  dissolve  without  coming  to  some 
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determinatioiL  I  dread  even  to  think  of  the 
event  of  a  oonvnlsion,  and  how  much  the  in- 
effectnal  assemblage  of  this  hodj  maj  tend  to 
produce  it.  Onr  citizens  wonid  then  sappoee 
that  no  reasonable  hope  remained  of  qnietly 
removing  the  pnblie  embarrassment,  or  A  pro- 
viding by  a  well-formed  government  for  the 
protection  and  happiness  ^  the  people, — thej 
myibt  possibly  tnm  their  attention  to  effecting 
that  bv  force,  which  had  been  in  vun  constita- 
tionally  attempted. 

I  ought  again  to  apologize  for  presoming  to 
introde  my  sentiments  upon  a  sabject  of  snoh 


difficulty  and  importinee.  It  b  one  that  I  hftiv 
for  a  ctmsiderame  time  attended  to.  I  am 
doubtful  whether  the  eonvention  wiD,  at  fim^ 
be  inclined  to  proceed  at  for  »  Ibave  in- 
tended; but  thii  T  thinV  may  hn  nafr  1j  aaoiiii  tuiL 
that  upon  a  dear  and  compt^ensive  view  of 
the  relative  situatioii  of  theUiiioii,  and  its 
members,  we  shall  be  eoiiviiieed  of  the  pdliej 
of  concentring  in  the  federal  head,  a  eonnrfela 
supremacy  in  the  affiura  of  govenunent;  Mvr* 
ing  only  to  the  States  soeh  powers  aa  may  bo 
necessary  for  the  management  of  their  intenial 
ccMicema. 


LUTHER  MARTIN. 

Thb  anceston  of  Lntber  ICftrtin  came  originall j  from  England.  His  father  was  a  wortbjr 
and  indnfltriouB  farmer,  who,  with  a  brother,  emigrated  from  Piscataqna,  in  New  England,  and 
fettled  on  the  Raritan  River,  in  New  Jersey,  at  a  time  when  a  greater  portion  of  that  colon j 
was  a  dense  wilderness.  Lather  was  bom  in  New  Brunswick,  in  the  year  1744.  He  was  the 
third  of  nine  children.  His  early  days  were  spent  chiefly  in  the  labors  of  his  father's  farm ;  his 
leisore  hours  only  being  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  years  he  was  placed  in  a  grammar  school,  where  he  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  langoage,  and,  in  September,  1762,  graduated  at  the  college  of  New 
Jersey,  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  At  that  institution  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
subsequent  greatness.  With  the  other  classical  exercises  at  college,  he  pursued  the  study  of  the 
French  and  Hebrew  languages.  The  parents  of  Mr.  Martin  were  poor,  and  unable  to  afford  a 
liberal  education  to  any  of  their  sons  but  Luther,  and  as  an  equivalent  for  the  additional  labor 
which  his  two  elder  brothers  had  undergone  for  the  support  of  his  father-s  family,  while  he  was 
in  college,  he  conveyed  to  them  a  small  tract  of  land  which  had  been  granted  him  by  his  grand- 
father for  his  own  support  In  speaking  of  his  education,  the  only  inheritance  he  received 
from  his  parents,  he  remarks,  **  it  is  a  patrimony,  for  which  my  heart  beats  toward  them  a  more 
grateful  remembrance,  than  had  they  bestowed  upon  me  the  gold  of  Peru  or  the  gems  of 
Golconda."* 

Having  determined  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  left  his  home,  and 
shortly  after  took  charge  of  a  school  at  Queenstown,  in  Queen  Anne's  county,  Maryland.  He^ 
he  remained  until  April,  1770,  earnestly  devoting  himself  to  the  double  duty  of  preceptor  and 
student  at  law.  Among  many  valuable  acquaintances  he  made  here,  was  Mr.  Solomon  Wright^ 
who  afforded  him  the  advantage  of  his  library,  and  viewed  him  as  a  member  of  his  family. 
In  1771  he  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law,  and  continuing  his  legal  studies  until  the  next 
year,  he  went  to  Williamsburgh,  then  the  chief  city  of  Virginia,  where  the  general  court  was 
then  in  session.  Here  he  mingled  in  the  society  of  the  moet  distihguished  men,  amoBg  whom 
were  George  Mason,  John  Randolph,  George  Wyeth,  and  Patrick  Henry. 

Soon  after,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Northampton,  Virginia,  and  its 
vicinity,  and  was  admitted  as  an  attorney  in  the  courts  of  Somerset  and  Worcester,  the  former 
of  which  he  chose  as  a  place  of  residence.  His  practice  here  was  large  and  lucrative,  amount- 
ing, as  he  informs  us,  *^to  about  one  thousand  pounds  per  annum;''  this,  however,  was  some- 
what diminished  on  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  revolution.  His  splendid  capabilities 
were  at  this  time  fully  appreciated,  and  he  was  considered  **one  of  the  most  able  lawyers  at  the 
bar."  As  an  evidence  of  his  success  in  practice,  the  following  fact  is  recorded,  that  in  thirty 
criminal  cases,  in  which  he  was  employed  as  counsel,  *^ twenty-nine"  of  his  clients  were 
acquitted.! 

In  1774  he  was  i^pointed  on  various  committees  to  oppose  the  claims  and  resist  the  usurpi^ 
tions  of  the  British  crown.  His  services  at  thus  time  were  marked  and  important,  **  throughout 
which,"  to  use  his  own  expression,  **not  only  myself^  but  many  others,  did  not  lie  down  one 
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Bot  oci  r  c^  iss^yrufuoe  to  the  ropoodess  and  hk 

f vlrfMe  ej«  are  ucnr  find  apoa  i»).  and  to  tbeir  pofsenrr.  Sor  tbe  deciaon  at 
t^ibliib  a  mMK  m^ortaBt  prccedcni  as  to  fvtsrc  c«es  of  z=|M*efcB&<BL' 
and  learned  aituinem,  Jadfe  Cbaae  w  aeqoxtxcd.  In  I%C  Xr.  martin  was  engaged  in  the 
imce  of  Aaroo  Borr,  in  bia  trial  for  treaaoo.  w  frepmrim§  tie  mmma  ffa  mulitmy 
m^imst  Mexico,  a  terriU/rf  ^  tkt  Km§  •/  Sf^itL^  wM  v4mi  tie  Cmit^  SUUb  wen  d 
His  frieodAbip  lor  Borr  and  bit  eoone  at  tbif  triaL  exrit^  tbe  ill-will  of  Preadent  J4 
^SLaZl  wo  more  to  eommit  Lotber  Martin,  mpartitep*  mmimit  witb  Borrt*'  sars  be.  in  a  let- 
ter to  (jtfjr^  Bar.  tbe  coDdoctor  of  tbe  proaeciitioa :  ~  GrajbeD  will  fix  upon  bim  mitfifiwu  oc 
treason  at  least ;  and  at  an  j  xate.  bia  cridenoe  win  pot  down  at  least  tbis  nnprinripM  and  is- 
podecit  federal  boD-doie.  and  add  anc^ber  proof  tbat  tbe  mcfe<:  riamoroos  defeoden  of  Borr  ara 
all  IjL*  a/^coinpli«cff.  It  will  explain  whr  Lotber  Martin  £cw  50  iasnlj  to  tbe  'aid  of  bis  bonor- 
able  friend.*  abandooing  bis  diuots  and  tbeir  propercr  daring  a  sessi'itn  of  a  principal  eonrt  in 
Marvland.'^  *  Tbroo^Eboot  tbe  trial  Mr.  Martin  di^plajed  tbe  warmer  friendsbip  for  Borr,  cn- 
XeriufL  frfjm  dar  to  daj,  into  a  recognizance  for  bis  appearance  before  tbe  bar  of  tbe  eonrL 
Borr  waA  acquitted. 

In  1%14  Mr.  Martin  was  derated  to  tbe  Bencb  of  tbe  Conrt  of  Orer  and  Terminer  for  tbe 
dtr  and  cmntr  of  Baltimore,  and  four  rears  after,  was  agun  qualified  as  attomej-general  of  tbe 
State,  arid  dijitrict  attomej  of  Baltimore,  bnt  was  prerented  from  performing  tbe  duties  of  tboaa 
pcjsitions,  bj  declining  bealtb.  6bortlT  after  tbis  period  be  was  attacked  witb  paraljsia,  wbidi 
almfffft  totalljT  defftrojed  bis  lacnlties ;  and  on  tbe  evening  of  tbe  tentb  of  Juljr,  IdSfi,  be  died,  in 
tlie  citj  of  New  York,  at  tbe  bonse  of  bis  old  friend  and  client,  Aaron  Borr,  wbo  fiutbfnDj  paid 
bim  the  last  rites  of  kindness,  in  tbe  imbecilitr  of  bis  age,  in  return  for  tbe  raluable  aeriicaa 
wbicb  Martin  bad  rendered  bim  wben  be  was  in  tbe  full  rigor  and  ^orr  of  manbood. 

^  As  a  lawyer,**  sajs  bis  biograpber,  ^Mr.  Martin  was  learned,  clear,  and  solid.  Hb  mind 
was  so  completely  stored  witb  tbe  prindples  of  legal  science,  and  bis  professional  aocnracy  w» 
U9  generally  acknowledged,  tbat  bis  mere  opinion  was  considered  law,  and  is  now  deemed  aowid 
aaUuiritj  before  any  American  tribnnaL  His  cast  of  mind  was  less  brilliant  tban  aolid.  Ha 
ordinarily  commenced  bis  efforts  at  tbe  bar  witb  a  long  and  tedious  exordium.  He  seemed  to 
latjor  amid  the  vast  mass  of  general  molten  at  the  commencement  of  his  speeches,  sometimaa 
oontinoing  for  an  hour  in  a  confused  essay,  and  then  suddenly  springing  off  upon  his  track  witb 
a  oogant  and  well-compacted  argument  ^  ^  ^  He  was  a  man  of  warm  heart  and  geneioei 
faaiinp ;  bnt  in  tbe  diicbarge  of  bia  official  duties  he  was  rigorous  and  unyielding.t 
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The  following  information,  relative  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  General  Gonyention,  held  at 
Philadelphia^  in  1787,  was  delivered  to  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  bj  Mr. 
Martin,  early  in  the  year  1788.  When  called 
upon  he  addressed  the  House  nearly  as  follows  :* 

Since  I  was  notified  of  the  resolve  of  this 
honorable  House,  that  we  should  attend  this 
day,  to  give  information  with  regard  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  late  convention,  my  time 
has  necessarily  been  taken  up  with  business, 
and  I  have  also  been  obliged  to  make  a  Journey 
to  the  Eastern  Shore.  These  circumstances 
have  prevented  me  from  being  as  well  prepared 
as  I  could  wish  to  give  the  information  re- 
quired. However,  the  few  leisure  moments  I 
could  spare,  I  have  devoted  to  refreshing  my 
memory,  by  looking  over  the  papers  and  notes 
in  my  possession ;  and  shall,  with  pleasure,  to 
the  best  of  my  abilities,  render  an  account  of 
my  conduct 

It  was  not  in  my  power  to  attend  the  con- 
vention immediately  on  my  appointment.  I 
took  my  seat,  I  believe,  about  the  6th  or  9th 
of  June.  I  found  that  Governor  Randolph,  of 
Virginia^  had  laid  before  the  convention  certain 
propositions  for  their  consideration,  which  have 
been  read  to  this  House  by  my  honorable  col- 
league ;  and  I  believe  he  has  very  faithfully  de- 
tailed the  substance  of  the  speech  with  which 
the  business  of  the  convention  was  opened; 
for,  thouffh  I  was  not  there  at  the  time,  I  saw 
notes  which  had  been  taken  of  it. 

The  members  of  the  convention  fVom  the 
States  came  there  under  different  powers ;  the 
greatest  number,  I  believe,  under  powers  nearly 
&e  same  as  those  of  the  delegates  of  this  State. 
Some  came  to  the  convention  under  the  former 
i^pointment,  authorizing  the  meeting  of  dele- 
gates merely  to  regulate  trade.  Those  of  Dela- 
ware were  expressly  instructed  to  agree  to  no 
svstem  which  should  take  away  from  the  States 
viat  equality  of  suffirage  secured  by  the  original 
articles  of  confederation.  Before  I  arrived,  a 
number  of  rules  had  been  adopted  to  regulate 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  by  one  of 
whicn,  seven  States  might  proceed  to  business. 
and  consequently  four  States,  the  minority  of 
that  number,  might  eventually  have  agreed 
upon  a  system  which  was  to  affect  the  whole 
Union.  By  another,  the  doors  were  to  be  shut, 
and  the  whole  proceedings  were  to  be  kept 


*  A  report  of  this  speech  was  not  taken  at  the  time  of  Its 
delirery.  Sabeeqnentlj  Mr.  Martin  commonlcated  It,  to- 
gether iflth  a  letter,  to  the  Hon.  Tl\omas  0.  Deye,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  soon  siter  It  was  published  la 
a  pamphlet,  with  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  some  remarks  relative  to  a  standing  armj  and  a 
bill  of  rlghta. 


secret ;  and  so  far  did  this  rule  extend,  that  we 
were  thereby  prevented  from  corresponding 
with  gentlemen  in  the  different  States  upon  the 
subjects  under  our  discussion — a  circumstance, 
sir,  which  I  confess  I  greatly  regretted.  I  had 
no  idea  that  all  the  wisdom,  integrity,  and 
virtue  of  this  State,  or  of  the  others,  were 
centred  in  the  convention.  I  wished  to  have 
corresponded  freely  and  confidentially  with 
eminent  political  characters  in  my  own  and 
other  States — ^not  implicitiy  to  be  dictated  to 
by  them,  but  to  give  their  sentiments  due 
weight  and  consideration.  So  extremely  soli- 
citous were  they  that  their  proceedings  should 
not  transpire,  that  the  members  were  prohibit- 
ed even  from  taking  copies  of  resolutions^  on 
which  the  convention  were  deliberating,  or 
extracts  of  any  kind  from  the  journals,  without 
formally  moving  for,  and  obtaining  permission, 
by  a  vote  of  the  convention  for  that  purpose. 

You  have  heard,  sir,  the  resolutions  which 
were  brought  forward  by  the  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Virginia.  Let  me  call  the  attention 
of  this  House  to  the  conduct  of  Virginia  when 
our  confederation  was  entered  into.  That  State 
then  proposed,  and  obstinately  contended,  con- 
trary to  the  sense  of,  and  unsupported  by, 
the  other  States,  for  an  equality  of  suffrage, 
founded  on  numbers,  or  some  such  scale,  which 
should  give  her,  and  certain  other  States,  infiu- 
ence  in  the  Union  over  the  rest.  Pursuant  to 
that  spirit  which  then  characterized  her,  and 
uniform  in  her  conduct,  the  very  second  resolve 
is  calculated  expressly  for  that  purpose— to 
give  her  a  representation  proportioned  to  her 
nnmbers, — as  if  the  want  of  that  was  the  prin- 
cipal defect  in  our  original  system,  and  this 
alteration  the  great  means  of  remedying  the 
evils  we  had  experienced  under  our  present 
government. 

The  object  of  Virginia  and  other  large  States, 
to  increase  their  power  and  infiuence  over  .the 
others,  did  not  escape  observation.  The  sub- 
ject, however,  was  discussed  with  great  cool- 
ness in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 
(for  the  convention  had  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  to  deliberate  upon 
the  propositions  delivered  in  by  the  honorable 
member  from  Virginia.)  Hopes  were  formed 
that  the  farther  we  proceeded  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  resolutions,  the  better  the  House 
might  be  satisfied  of  the  impropriety  of  adopt- 
ing them,  and  that  they  woidd  finally  be  reject- 
ed by  a  minority  of  the  committee.  I^  on  the 
contrary,  a  m^ority  should  report  in  their 
favor,  it  was  considered  that  it  would  not  pre- 
clude the  members  from  bringing  forward  and 
submitting  any  other  system  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  convention ;  and  accordingly,  while 
those  resolves  were  the  subiect  of  discussion  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  a  number 
of  the  members  who  diaapproyed  them  were 
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preparing  another  system,  sncb  as  they  thought 
more  conducive  to  the  happiness  and  wel&re 
of  the  States.  The  propositions  originally  sub- 
mitted to  the  convention  having  been  debated, 
and  undergone  a  variety  of  alterations  in  the 
course  of  our  proceedings,,  the  Oommittee  of 
the  Whole  House,  by  a  small  mi\jority,  agreed 
to  a  report,  whicli  I  am  happy,  sir,  to  have  in 
my  power  to  lay  before  you.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*^  1.  Itetohed^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that  a  national  government  ought 
to  be  established,  consisting  of  a  supreme  legis- 
lative, judiciary,  and  executive. 

*^  2.  That  the  legislative  ought  to  consist  of 
two  branches. 

**8.  That  the  members  of  the  first  branch 
of  the  national  legislature  ought  to  be  elected 
by  the  people  of  Uie  several  States,  for  the  term 
of  three  years;  to  receive  fixed  stipends,  by 
which  they  may  be  compensated  for  the  devo- 
tion of  their  time  to  public  service,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  national  treasury ;  to  be  ineligible  to 
any  office  established  by  a  particular  State,  or 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept those  particularly  belonging  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  first  branch,  during  the  term  of 
service,  and  under  the  national  government,  for 
the  space  of  one  year  after  its  expiration. 
.  **4.  That  the  members  of  the  second  branch 
of  the  legislature  ought  to  be  chosen  by  the  in- 
dividual legislatures;  to  be  of  the  age  of  thirty 
years  at  least ;  to  hold  their  offices  for  a  term 
sufficient  to  insure  their  independency,  namely, 
seven  years,  one-third  to  go  out  biennially,  to 
receive  fixed  stipends,  by  which  they  may  be 
compensated  for  the  devotion  of  their  time  to 
public  service,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  national 
treasury;  to  be  ineligible  to  any  office  by  a 
particular  State,  or  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  except  those  peculiarly  belong- 
ing to  the  functions  of  tlie  second  branch, 
during  the  term  of  service,  and  under  the  na- 
tional government,  for  the  space  of  one  year 
after  its  expiration. 

*^  5.  That  each  branch  ought  to  possess  the 
right  of  originating  acts. 

^^  6.  That  the  national  legislature  ought  to  be 
empowered  to  enjoy  the  legislative  righta  vested 
in  Congress  by  the  confederation,  and  more- 
over to  legislate  in  all  ca«es  to  which  the  sepa- 
rate States  are  incompetent,  or  in  which  the 
hannony  of  the  United  States  may  be  inter- 
rupted by  the  exercise  of  individual  legislation ; 
to  negative  all  laws  passed  by  the  several 
States,  contravening,  in  the  opinion  of  tiie 
legislature  of  the  United  States,  the  articles  of 
union,  or  any  treaties  subsisting  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Union, 

''  7.  That  the  right  of  snfirage,  in  the  first 
branch  of  the  national  legislature,  ought  not  to 
be  according  to  the  rule  established  in  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation,  but  according  to  some 
equitable  rate  of  representation;  namely,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  whit^  and 
•ther  firee  oitizena  aad  inhabitaatt|  of  every  age, 


sex,  and  condition,  indnding  those  bound  to 
servitude  for  a  term  of  years,  and  three4ft]ia 
of  all  other  persons  not  oomprehended  in  the 
foregoing  description,  except  IndianB  not  p^ 
ing  taxes,  in  eacn  State. 

"8.  That  the  right  of  soflhige  in  the  wobad 
branch  of  the  national  legialatore  oo^t  to  be 
according  to  the  rule  established  in  tro  fint. 

^  9.  Inat  a  national  exeoutive  be  inatitoted, 
to  consist  of  a  single  person,  to  be  dboasn  bj 
the  national  legislature  for  the  team  (Mf  seven 
years,  with  power  to  carry  into  execution  the 
national  laws ;  to  appoint  to  offices  in  cases  not 
otherwise  provided  for;  to  be  ineligible  a 
second  time,  and  to  be  removable  on  impeaeh- 
ment  and  conviction  of  malpractice  or  neceleet 
of  duty :  to  receive  a  fixed  stipend,  by  whidi 
he  may  be  compensated  for  the  devotion  of  hk 
time  to  public  service,  to  be  paid  ont  of  the  na- 
tional treasury. 

"  10.  That  the  national  executive  shall  have 
a  right  to  negative  any  legislative  act,  which 
shall  not  afterwards  be  paued  unless  by  two- 
thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  national  legislatore. 

^*  11.  That  a  national  judiciary  be  established, 
to  consist  of  one  supreme  tribunal,  the  judges 
of  which  to  be  appointed  by  the  second  braneh 
of  the  national  legislature,  to  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior,  and  to  receive  punetn- 
ally,  at  stated  times,  a  fixed  compensation  for 
their  services,  in  which  no  increase  or  diminu- 
tion shall  be  made,  so  as  to  affect  the  persons 
actually  in  office  at  the  time  of  such  increase  or 
diminution. 

^*  12.  That  the  national  legislature  be  em- 
powered to  appoint  inferior  tribunals. 

*'  18.  That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national 
judiciary  shall  extend  to  cases  which  respect 
the  collection  of  the  national  revenue,  cases 
arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  im- 
peachments of  any  national  officer,  and  ques- 
tions which  involve  the  national  peace  and  har- 
mony. 

^^  14.  Jiesoltedj  That  provision  ought  to  be 
made  for  the  admission  of  States  lawfully  arising 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  whether 
from  a  voluntary  junction  of  government,  terri- 
tory, or  otherwise,  w|th  the  consent  of  a  num- 
ber of  voices  in  the  national  legislature  lets 
than  the  whole. 

"^  15.  Besolv^  That  provision  ought  to  be 
made  for  the  continuance  of  Congress,  and 
tiieir  authority  and  privileges,  until  a  given  day 
after  the  reform  of  the  articles  of  union  shall  be 
adopted,  and  for  the  completion  of  all  their  eii- 
gagements. 

'*  16.  That  a  republican  constitution  and  its 
existing  laws  ought  to  be  guarantied  to  each 
State  by  the  United  States. 

^^17.  That  provision  ought  to  be  made  for 
the  amendment  of  the  articles  of  union  when- 
soever it  shall  seem  necessary. 

**18.  That  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
Judiciary  powers,  within  the  several  Btates, 
ought  to  be  bound  by  oath  to  support  the  arti- 
cles of  the  union. 
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**  19.  That  the  ameBdmoiti  which  shall  he 
offered  to  the  oonftderatioii  hy  thia  oonventioii, 
ought,  at  a  proper  time  or  timeS)  after  the  ap- 
probation of  Oongrefls,  to  be  submitted  to  an 
assembly  or  assemblies^  recommended  by  the 
legislatnres,  to  be  expressly  chosen  by  the 
people,  to  consider  and  dedde  thereon." 

Inese  propositions,  sir,  were  acceded  to  by  a 
minority  of  the  members  of  the  committee — a 
system  by  which  the  large  States  were  to  haye 
not  only  an  inequality  of  soffrage  in  the  first 
branch,  but  also  the  same  inequality  in  the 
second  branch,  ot  Senate.  However,  it  was 
not  designed  the  second  branch  shoula  consist 
ci  the  same  number  as  the  first  It  was  pro- 
posed that  the  Senate  should  conmst  of  twenty- 
^ht  members,  formed  on  the  following  scale: — 
Virginia  to  send  five,  Pennsylvania  and  Massa- 
chusetts each  four ;  South  Oc^olina,  North  Caro- 
lina, Iforyland,  New  York,  and  Gonnecticut, 
two  each,  and  the  States  of  New  Hkmpshire, 
Bhode  Island,  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Georgia, 
each  of  them  one.  Upon  tliis  plan,  the  tmee 
large  States,  Virginia,  Pennsylyania,  and  Massa- 
chusetts, would  have  thirteen  senators  out  of 
twenty-eight — almost  one  half  of  the  whole 
number.  Fifteen  senators  were  to  be  a  quorum 
to  proceed  to  business;  those  three  States 
would,  therefore,  have  thirteen  out  of  that 
quorum.  Having  this  inequality  in  each  branch 
of  the  legislature,  it  must  be  evident,  sir,  that 
they  would  make  what  laws  they  pleased,  how- 
ever ii^uAous  or  disagreeable  to  the  other 
States,  and  that  they  would  always  prevent  the 
other  States  firom  making  any  laws,  however 
necessary  and  proper,  if  not  agreeable  to  the 
riews  of  those  three  States.  They  were  not 
only,  sir,  by  this  system,  to  have  such  an  undue 
superionty  in  making  laws  and  regulations  for 
the  Union,  but  to  have  the  same  superiority  in 
the  appointment  of  the  President,  the  judges, 
and  all  other  officers  of  government. 

Hence  these  three  States  would,  in  reality, 
have  the  appointment  of  the  President,  judges, 
and  all  other  officers.  This  President,  and 
these  judgeflL  so  appointed,  we  mav  be  morally 
certain,  would  be  citizens  of  one  of  those  three 
States;  and  the  President,  as  appointed  by 
them,  and  a  citizen  of  one  of  them,  would 
eqx>use  their  interests  and  their  views,  when 
they  came  in  competition  with  the  views  and 
interests  of  the  other  States.  This  President, 
BO  appointed  by  the  three  large  States,  and  so 
UDdnly  under  their  influence,  was  to  have  a 
negative  upon  every  law  that  should  be  passed, 
wmch,  if  negatived  by  him,  was  not  to  take 
effect  unless  assented  to  by  two-thirds  of  each 
branch  of  the  legidature — a  provision  which 
deprived  ten  States  of  even  the  faintest  shadow 
of  Ubnty ;  for  if  they,  by  a  miraculous  una- 
nimity, miving  all  their  members  present,  should 
outvote  the  other  three,  and  pass  a  law  contrary 
to  their  wishes,  those  three  large  States  need 
only  procure  the  President  to  negative  it,  and 
thereby  prevent  a  possibility  of  its  ever  taking 
effect,  because  the  representativeBof  those  three 


States  would  amount  to  much  more  than  one 
third  (almost  one  half)  of  the  representatives 
in  each  branch.  And.  sir,  this  government,  so 
organized,  with  all  this  undue  superiority  in 
those  three  large  States,  was,  as  you  sect  to 
have  a  power  of  negativing  the  laws  paned  by 
every  State  legislature  in  the  Union.  Whether, 
therefore,  laws  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Ma- 
ryland, liew  York,  Gonnecticut,  Georgia,  or  of 
any  other  of  the  ten  States,  for  the  regulation 
of  tlieir  internal  police,  should  take  effect,  and 
be  carried  into  execution,  was  to  depend  on  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  representatives  of  Virginia, 
Penn^lvania,  and  Maasachusetts. 

This  system  of  slavery,  which  bound  hand 
and  foot  ten  States  in  the  Union«  and  placed 
them  at  the  mercy  of  the  other  three,  and  un- 
der the  most  aljeot  and  servile  subjection  to 
them,  was  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  mem« 
hers  of  the  convention,  ana  reported  by  the 
committee. 

On  this  occasion,  the  House  will  recollect 
that  the  convention  was  resolved  into  a  Gom- 
mittee  of  the  Whole.  Of  this  committee  1&. 
Gorham  was  chairman.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Wash- 
ington was  then  on  the  floor,  in  the  same  situa- 
tion with  the  other  members  of  the  conventicm 
at  large,  to  oppose  any  system  he  thought  inju- 
rious, or  to  propose  any  alterations  or  amend- 
ments he  thought  benenciaL  To  these  proposi- 
tions, so  reported  bv  the  committee,  no  opposi- 
tion was  given  by  that  illustrious  persona^  or 
by  the  president  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Tney  both  appeared  cordially  to  approve  them, 
and  to  give  them  their  hearty  concurrence. 
Yet  this  system,  I  am  confident,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  not  a  member  in  this  House  would  ad- 
vocate, or  who  would  hesitate  one  moment  in 
saying  it  ought  to  be  rgected.  I  mention  this 
circumstance,  in  compliance  with  the  duty  I 
owe  this  honorable  body,  not  with  a  view  to 
lessen  those  exalted  characters,  but  to  show  how 
far  the  greatest  and  best  of  men  may  be  led  to 
adopt  very  improper  measures,  through  error  in 
judgment.  State  mfluence,  or  by  other  causes ; 
and  to  show  that  it  is  our  duty  not  to  suffer  our 
eyes  to  be  so  fS&r  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of 
names  as  to  run  blindfolded  into  what  may  be 
our  destruction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  revere  those  illustrious  per- 
sonages as  much  as  any  man  here.  No  man  has 
a  higher  sense  of  the  important  services  they 
have  rendered  this  country.  No  member  of 
the  convention  went  there  more  disposed  to 

Say  deference  to  their  opinions.  But  I  should 
tde  have  deserved  the  trust  this  State  reposed 
in  me,  if  I  could  have  sacrificed  its  dearest  in- 
terests to  my  complaisance  for  their  sentiments. 
When,  contrary  to  our  hopes,  it  was  found 
that  a  minority  of  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion had,  m  the  committee,  agreed  to  the  qra- 
tem  I  have  laid  before  you,  we  then  thought  it 
necessary  to  bring  forward  the  propositions 
which  such  of  us  who  had  disapproved  the 
plan  before  had  prepared.  The  membeh  who 
prepared  these  resolutiona  were  principally  of 
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the  Ooniiecticiit)  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Dek- 
ware,  and  Maryland  delegations.  The  Hon. 
Mr.  Patterson,  of  the  Jerseys,  laid  them  before 
the  conyention.  Of  these  propositions  I  am  in 
possession  of  a  copy,  which  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
read  to  yon. 

These  propositions  were  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Honse.  Unfortonately, 
the  Now  Hampshire  delegation  had  not  yet 
arrived ;  and  the  sickness  of  a  relation  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  M^Henry  obli^  him  still  to  be  ab- 
sent— a  circmnstance,  sir,  which  I  considered 
mnch  to  be  regretted,  as  Maryland  thereby  was 
represented  by  only  two  delegates,  and  they 
unhappily  differed  very  widely  in  their  senti- 
ments. 

The  result  of  the  reference  of  these  last  pro- 
positions to  a  committee,  was  a  speedy  and 
nasty  determination  to  reject  them.  I  donbt 
not,  sir,  to  those  who  consider  ^em  with  at- 
tention, BO  sudden  a  r^ection  will  appear  sur- 
prising; but  it  may  be  proper  to  inform  yon, 
that,  on  our  meeting  in  convention,  it  was  soon 
found  there  were  among  us  three  parties  of  very 
different  sentiments  and  views: — 

One  party,  whose  object  and  wish  it  was  to 
abolish  and  annihilate  all  State  governments, 
and  to  bring  forward  one  general  government 
over  this  extensive  continent,  of  a  monarchical 
nature,  under  certain  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions. Those  who  openly  avowed  this  senti- 
ment were,  it  is  true,  out  few ;  yet  it  is  equally 
true,  sir,  that  there  was  a  considerable  number 
who  did  not  openly  avow  it,  who  werOj-by  my- 
self and  many  others  of  the  convention,  consid- 
ered as  being  in  reality  favorers  of  that  senti- 
ment, and,  acting  upon  those  principles,  covertly 
endeavoring  to  carry  into  effect  what  they  well 
knew  openly  and  avowedly  could  not  be  ac- 
complished. The  second  party  was  not  for  the 
abolition  of  the  State  governments,  nor  for  the 
introduction  of  a  monarchical  government  under 
any  form ;  but  they  wished  to  establish  such  a 
system  as  could  give  their  own  States  undue 
power  and  influence,  in  the  government,  over 
the  other  States. 

A  third  party  was  what  I  considered  truly 
federal  and  republican.  This  party  was  nearly 
equal  in  number  with  the  other  two,  and  was 
composed  of  the  delegations  from  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  in  part 
from  Mar}'land ;  also  of  some  individuals  from 
other  representations.  This  party,  sir,  were  for 
proceeding  upon  terms  of  federal  equality;  they 
were  for  taking  our  present  federal  system  as 
the  basis  of  their  proceedingsi  and,  as  far  as  ex- 
perience had  shown  us  that  there  were  defects, 
to  remedy  those  defects ;  as  fi&r  as  experience 
had  shown  that  other  powers  were  necessary  to 
the  federal  government,  to  give  those  powers. 
They  considered  this  the  object  for  which  they 
were  sent  by  their  States,  and  what  their  States 
expected  from  them.  Tney  urged  that  if,  after 
domg  this,  experience  should  show  that  there 
still  were  defects  in  the  system,  (as  no  doubt 
there  would  be,)  the  same  good  sense  that  in- 


duced this  convention  to  be  oalM,  ironld 
the  States,  when  they  found  it  neeenary,  to  cdl 
another ;  and  if  that  oonventioii  should  Mt  widi 
the  same  moderation,  the  members  of  It  would 
proceed  to  correct  such  errors  and  defecti » 
experience  should  have  bron^t  to  lidit— 4lifll^ 
by  proceeding  in  this  train,  we  ahonld  have  i 
prospect  at  length  of  obtaining  as  perfect  a  ij»- 
tem  of  federal  government  as  the  nature  of 
things  would  admit 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we,  contrary  to  the 
purpose  for  which  we  were  introsted,  ooiulder- 
ing  ourselves  as  master-builders,  too  pzxrad  to 
amend  our  original  government,  should  demol- 
ish it  entirely,  and  erect  a  new  i^stem  of  our 
own,  a  short  time  might  show  the  new  ffr>^em 
as  defective  as  the  old,  perhaps  more  so.  l&oiild 
a  convention  be  founa  necessary  again,  if  the 
members  thereof,  acting  upon  tibe  same  princi- 
ples, instead  of  amending  and  correcting  its  de- 
fects, should  demolish  that  entirely,  and  bring 
forward  a  third  ^stem,  that  also  might  soon  be 
found  no  better  than  either  of  the  former ;  and 
thus  we  might  always  remain  young  in  govern- 
ment, and  always  suffering  the  inconvttiienoea 
of  an  incorrect,  imperfect  system. 

But,  sir,  the  favorers  of  monarchy,  and  those 
who  wished  the  total  abolition  of  State  govern- 
ments,—  well  knowing  that  a  government 
founded  on  truly  federal  principles,  the  bai^ 
of  which  were  the  thirteen  State  governments 
preserved  in  full  force  and  energy,  would  be 
destructive  of  their  views ;  and  knowing  they 
were  too  weak  in  numbers  openly  to  bring  for- 
ward their  system;  conscious,  also,  that  the 
people  of  America  would  reject  it  if  propoeed 
to  them,^oined  their  interest  with  that  party 
who  wished  a  system  giving  particular  States 
the  power  and  influence  over  the  others,  pro- 
curing, in  return,  mutual  sacrifices  from  them, 
in  giving  the  government  great  ahd  undefinea 
powers  as  to  its  le^slative  and  executive ;  well 
knowing  that,  by  ae])artiug  from  a  federal  sys- 
tem, they  paved  the  way  for  their  &vorite  ob- 
ject— the  aestruction  of  the  State  governmental 
and  the  introduction  of  monarchy.  And  hence, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  apprehend,  in  a  great  measure^ 
arose  the  objections  of  those  honorable  members, 
Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Gerry.  In  every  thing  that 
tended  to  give  the  large  States  power  over  the 
smdler.  the  first  of  those  gentlemen  could  not 
forget  he  belonged  to  the  Ancient  Dominion: 
nor  could  the  latter  forget  that  he  represented 
old  Massachusetts ;  that  part  of  the  system 
which  tended  to  give  those  States  power  over 
the  others  met  with  their  perfect  approbatioii. 
But  when  they  viewed  it  charged  with  such 
powers  as  would  destroy  all  State  govcmmenti| 
their  own  as  well  as  the  rest, — ^when  they  saw 
a  Resident  so  constituted  as  to  differ  from  i 
monarch  scarcely  but  in  name,  and  having  it  in 
his  power  to  become  such  in  reality  when  he 
pleased, — ^thcy,  being  republicans  and  federal- 
ists, as  far  as  an  attachment  to  their  own  States 
would  permit  them,  warmly  and  zealously  op- 
])08ed  those  parts  of  the  system.    Fh>m  these 
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different  sentiments,  and  iWm  this  combination 
of  interesti  I  apprsbendy  sir,  prooeeded  the  £ite 
of  what  was  called  the  Jersejr  resolntions,  and 
the  report  made  bj  the  committee  of  the  whole 
House. 

The  Jersey  propositions  being  thns  r^ected, 
the  oonyention  took  np  those  reported  bj  the 
committee,  and  proceeded  to  debate  them  by 
paragraphs.  It  was  now  that  they  who  disap- 
proved the  report  found  it  necessarv  to  make  a 
warm  and  decided  opposition,  whicn  took  place 
upon  the  discussion  of  the  seventh  resolution, 
wMch  related  to  the  inequality  of  representation 
in  ti^e  first  branch.  Those  who  advocated  this 
inequality,  urged,  that^  when  the  articles  of 
confederation  were  formed,  it  was  only  from 
necessity  and  expediency  that  the  States  were 
admitted  each  to  have  an  equal  vote ;  but  that 
our  mtuation  was  now  altered,  and,  therefore, 
those  States  who  considered  it  contrary  to  their 
interest  would  no  longer  abide  by  it.  They 
said  no  State  ou^t  to  wish  to  have  influence 
in  government,  except  in  proportion  to  what  it 
contributes  to  it ;  tiiat  if  it  contributes  but  lit- 
tle, it  ought  to  have  but  a  small  vote ;  that  tax- 
ation and  representation  ought  always  to  go 
together ;  that,  if  one  State  had  sixteen  times 
as  many  inhabitants  as  another,  or  was  sixteen 
times  as  wealthy,  it  ought  to  have  sixteen  times 
as  many  votes ;  that  an  inhabitant  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ought  to  have  as  much  weight  and  conse- 
quence as  an  inhabitant  of  Jersey  or  Delaware ; 
tnat  it  was  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  the  hu- 
man mind — what  the  large  States  would  never 
submit  to ;  that  the  large  States  would  have 
great  objects  in  view,  in  which  they  would 
never  permit  the  smaller  States  to  thwart  them; 
that  equality  of  suffrage  was  the  rotten  part  of 
the  Constitution,  and  that  this  was  a  happy 
time  to  gei  clear  of  it  In  fine,  it  was  the 
poison  which  contaminated  our  whole  sys- 
tem, and  the  source  of  all  the  evils  we  expe- 
rienced. 

This,  sir,  is  the  substance  of  the  arguments, 
— if  arguments  they  may  be  called, — ^which  were 
used  in  favor  of  inequidity  of  suffrage.  Those 
who  advocated  the  equaUty  of  suffrage  took  the 
matter  up  on  the  original  principles  of  govern- 
ment They  urged  uiat  all  men,  considered  in 
a  state  of  nature,  before  any  government  is 
formed,  are  equally  free  and  independent,  no 
one  having  any  right  or  authority  to  exercise 
power  over  another,  and  this  wiUiout  any  re- 
gard to  difference  in  personal  strength,  under- 
standing, or  wealth — that,  when  such  individu- 
als enter  into  government,  they  have  each  a 
ri^t  to  an  equal  voice  in  its  first  formation,  and 
afterwards  have  each  a  right  to  an  equal  vote 
in  every  matter  which  relates  to  their  govern- 
ment:—that  if  it  could  be  done  convenientiy, 
they  have  a  right  to  exercise  it  in  person: 
where  it  cannot  be  done  in  person,  but,  for  con- 
venience, representatives  are  appointed  to  act 
for  them,  every  person  has  a  right  to  an  equal 
vote  in  choosing  that  representative  who  is  in- 
trusted to  do,  for  tiie  whole;  that  which  the 


whole,  if  they  ooold  aasemble,  might  do  in  per- 
son, and  in  the  transacting  of  whidi  each  would 
have  an  equal  voice : — that  if  we  were  to  admit, 
because  a  man  was  more  wise,  more  strong,  or 
more  wealthy,  he  should  be  entitled  to  more 
votes  than  another,  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  that  other,  and 
would  reduce  him  to  alavery. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  ten  individuals,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  about  to  enter  into  government, 
nine  of  whom  are  equally  wise,  equally  strong, 
and  equally  wealthy ;  the  tenth  is  ten  times  as 
wise,  ten  times  as  strong^  or  ten  times  as  rich : 
i^  for  this  reason  he  is  to  have  ten  votes  for 
each  vote  of  either  of  the  others,  the  nine  might 
as  well  have  no  vote  at  all— «ince,  thongh  the 
whole  nine  might  assent  to  a  measure,  yet  the 
vote  of  the  tenth  would  countervail,  and  set 
aside  all  their  votes.  If  this  tenth  approved  of 
what  they  wished  to  adopt,  it  would  be  well ; 
but  if  he  disapproved,  he  could  prevent  it ;  and 
in  the  same  manner  he  could  carry  into  execu- 
tion any  measure  he  wished,  contrary  to  the 
opinions  of  all  the  others,  he  having  ten  votes, 
and  the  others  altogether  but  nine.  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  on  these  principles,  the  nine  would 
have  no  will  nor  discretion  of  their  own,  but 
must  be  totally  dependent  on  the  will  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  tenth :  to  him  they  would  be  as 
absolutely  slaves  as  any  negro  is  to  his  master. 
K  he  did  not  attempt  to  carry  into  execution 
any  measures  injurious  to  the  other  nine,  it 
could  only  be  said  that  they  had  a  good  master; 
they  would  not  be  the  less  slaves,  because  they 
would  be  totally  dependent  on  the  will  of  an- 
other, and  not  on  their  own  wilL  They  might 
not  feel  their  chains,  but  they  would,  notwith- 
standing, wear  them ;  and  whenever  their  mas- 
ter pleased,  he  might  draw  them  so  tight  as  to 
gall  them  to  the  bone.  Hence  it  was  urged,  the 
inequality  of  representation,  or  giving  to  one 
man  more  votes  than  another,  on  account  of 
his  wealth,  &c.,  was  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  liberty ;  and  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  it  should  be  adopted,  in  favor  of  one 
or  more,  in  that  proportion  are  the  others  en- 
slaved. It  was  urged  that,  though  every  indi- 
vidual should  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  gov- 
ernment, yet  even  the  superior  wealth,  strength, 
or  understanding,  would  give  great  and  undue 
advantages  to  those  who  poss^sed  them — that 
wealth  attracts  respect  and  attention ;  superior 
strength  would  cause  the  weaker  and  more  fee- 
ble to  be  cautious  how  they  offended,  and  to 
put  up  with  small  iiyuries  rather  than  engage 
in  an  unequal  contest.  In  like  manner,  supe- 
rior understanding  would  give  its  possessor 
many  opportunities  of  profiting  at  the  expense 
of  the  more  ignorant 

Having  thus  established  these  principles  with 
respect  to  the  rights  of  individuals  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  what  is  due  to  each  on  entering 
into  government, — ^principles  established  by 
every  writer  on  liberty, — they  proceeded  to 
show  that  States,  when  once  formed,  are  con- 
sidered, with  respect  to  each  other,  as  indirid- 
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Qols  in  a  state  of  nature;  that,  like  in^vidnalB, 
each  State  is  considered  equally  finee  and  equally 
independent,  the  one  having  no  right  to  exer- 
oise  authority  over  the  ouier,  though  more 
strong,  more  wealthy,  or  abounding  with  more 
inhabitants — ^that,  when  a  number  of  States 
unite  themselves  under  a  federal  government, 
the  same  principles  apply  to  them  as  when  a 
number  of  individual  men  unite  themselves 
under  a  State  government — ^that  every  argu- 
ment which  8hows  one  man  ought  not  to  have 
more  votes  than  another,  because  he  is  wiser, 
stronger,  or  wealthier,  proves  that  one  State 
ought  not  to  have  more  votes  than  another,  be- 
oause  it  is  stronger,  richer,  or  more  populous ; 
and  that,  by  f^ving  one  State,  or  one  or  two 
States,  more  vutes  than  the  others,  the  others 
thereby  are  enslaved  to  such  State  or  States, 
having  the  greater  number  of  votes,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  case  before  put  of  indi- 
viduals, when  one  has  more  votes  than  the 
others — that  the  reason  why  each  individual 
man,  in  forming  a  State  government,  should 
have  an  equal  vote,  is,  because  each  individual, 
before  he  enters  into  government,  is  equally 
free  and  independent;  so  each  State,  when 
States  enter  into  a  federal  government,  are  en- 
titled to  an  equal  vote,  because,  Ixibre  thev 
entered  into  such  federal  government,  eacn 
State  was  equally  free  and  equally  independent — 
that  adequate  representation  of  men,  formed 
into  a  State  government,  consists  in  each  man 
having  an  equal  voice ;  either  personally,  or  if 
by  representatives,  that  he  should  have  an  equal 
voice  in  choosing  the  representatives — so  ade- 
quate representation  of  States  in  a  federal  gov- 
ernment, consists  in  each  State  having  an  equal 
voice,  either  in  person  or  by  its  representative, 
in  every  thing  which  relates  to  the  federal 
govemincnt — that  this  adequacy  of  representa- 
tion is  more  important  in  a  federal,  tnan  in  a 
State  government,  because  the  members  of  a 
State  government,  the  district  of  which  is  not 
very  large,  have  generally  such  a  common  in- 
terest, that  laws  can  scarcely  be  made  by  one 
part  oppressive  to  the  others,  without  their 
suffering  in  common ;  but  the  different  States 
composing  sn  extensive  federal  empire,  widely 
distant  oue  from  the  other,  may  have  interests 
BO  totally  distinct  that  the  one  part  might  be 
greatly  benefited  by  what  would  be  destructive 
to  the  other. 

They  were  not  satisfied  by  resting  it  on 
principles ;  they  also  appealed  to  history.  They 
showed  that,  in  the  Amphictyonio  confedera- 
tion of  the  Grecian  cities,  each  city,  however 
different  in  wealth,  strength,  and  otlier  circum- 
stances, sent  the  same  number  of  deputies,  and 
had  each  an  equal  voice  in  every  thing  that  re- 
lated to  the  common  concerns  of  Greece.  It 
was  shown  that,  in  the  seven  provinces  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  and  the  confederated  can- 
tons of  Switzerland,  each  canton,  and  each 
province,  have  an  equal  vote,  although  there 
are  as  great  distinctions  of  wealth,  strength, 
peculation,  and   extent  of  territory,  among 


those  provinoes,  and  those  cantons,  as  amoag 
these  States.  It  was  said  that  the  maidiii,  that 
taxation  and  representation  ought  to  go  U^ 
gether,  was  true  so  &r  that  no  person  oogfat  to 
be  taxed  who  is  not  represented ;  but  not  ia 
the  extent  insisted  upon,  to  wit^  that  the 
quantum  of  taxation  and  representation  ought 
to  be  the  same ;  on  the  contrary,  the  qnantom 
of  representation  depends  upon  the  qnantom 
of  freedom,  and  therefore  all,  whether  indi- 
vidual States  or  individual  men,  who  are  eqnal^ 
free,  have  a  right  to  eqiud  representation — that 
to  those  who  inast  that  he  who  pi^s  the  great- 
est share  of  taxes  ought  to  have  the  greatest 
number  of  votes,  it  is  a  snfScient  answer  to  s^, 
that  this  rule  would  be  destructive  of  the  Ubertjy 
of  the  others,  and  would  render  them  daves  to 
the  more  rich  and  wealthy — that,  if  one  man 
pays  more  taxes  than  another,  it  is  becanse  ho 
has  more  wealth  to  be  protected  bv  govemmenti 
and  he  receives  greater  benefits  from  the  gOT- 
ernment;  so,  if  one  State  pays  more  to  the 
federal  government,  it  is  bcMcause,  as  a  State,  aha 
enjoys  greater  blessings  from  it;  she  has  mora 
wealth  protected  by  it,  or  a  greater  number  of 
inhabitants,  whose  rights  are  secured,  and  who 
share  its  advantages. 

It  was  urged  that,  upon  these  principles,  the 
Pennsylvanian,  or  inhabitant  of  a  large  StatOp 
was  of  as  much  consequence  as  the  ii^bitant 
of  Jersev,  Delaware,  Maryland,  or  any  othtf 
State — tfiat  his  consequence  was  to  be  decided 
by  his  situation  in  his  own  State ;  that,  if  ho 
was  there  as  free,  if  he  had  as  great  share  in 
the  forming  of  his  own  government,  and  in  the 
making  and  executing  its  laws,  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  other  States,  then  was  he  eqoallj 
important  and  of  equal  consequence.  Suppose 
a  confederation  of  States  had  never  been 
adopted,  but  every  State  had  remained  abso- 
lutely in  its  independent  situation, — no  person 
could,  with  propriety,  say  that  the  citizen  of 
the  large  State  was  not  as  important  as  the  citi- 
zen of  the  smaller.  The  confederation  of  States 
cannot  alter  the  case.  It  was  said  tliat,  in  all 
transactions  between  State  and  State,  the  free- 
dom, independence,  importance,  and  conse- 
quence, even  the  individuality,  of  each  dtixen 
of  the  different  States,  might  with  propriety  be 
said  to  be  swallowed  up  or  concentrated  in  the 
independence,  the  freedom,  and  the  individual- 
ity, of  the  State  of  which  they  are  citizens; 
that  the  thirteen  States  are  thirteen  distinct, 
political,  individual  existences,  as  to  each  other; 
that  tlie  federal  government  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
a  government  over  these  thirteen  political,  in- 
dividual existences,  which  form  the  members  of 
Uiat  government ;  and  as  the  largest  State  ii 
only  a  single  individual  of  this  government,  it 
ought  to  have  only  one  vote;  the  smallest  StatOp 
also  being  one  individual  member  of  this  govern* 
ment,  ought  also  to  have  one  vote.  To  thooo 
who  urg^  that  the  States  having  equal  suffrage 
was  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  the  human 
heart,  it  was  answered,  that  it  was  admitted  to 
be  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  pride  and  ambi- 
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tionf ;  but  thoM  were  fedings  which  ought  not 
to  be  gratified  at  the  ezpeoae  of  freedom. 

It  was  Qiiged  that  the  position  that  great 
States  would  have  great  objects  in  view,  in 
which  they  would  suffer  the  leas  States  to 
thwart  them^  was  one  of  the  strongest  reasons 
whj  inequality  of  representation  ought  not  to 
be  admitted.  If  those  great  objects  were  not 
inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  the  less  States, 
they  would  readily  concur  in  them ;  but  if  they 
were  inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  a  miyor- 
ity  of  the  States  composing  the  government,  in 
that  case  two  or  three  States  ought  not  to  have 
it  in  their  power  to  aggrandize  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  rest.  To  those  who 
dleged  that  equality  of  suffrage,  in  our  federal 
government,  was  the  poisonous  source  from 
whidi  all  our  misfortunes  flowed,  it  was  an- 
Bwwed  that  the  allegation  was  not  founded  in 
£act — that  equality  of  suffrage  had  never  been 
complained  o^  by  the  States,  as  a  defect  in 
our  federal  system — that,  among  the  eminent 
writers,  foreigners  and  others,  who  had  treated 
ci  the  defects  of  our  confederation,  and  pro- 
posed alterations,  none  had  proposed  an  altera- 
tion in  this  part  of  the  system ;  and  members 
of  the  convention,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
who  advocated  the  equality  of  suffrage,  called 
upon  their  opponents,  both  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, and  challenged  them  to  produce  one 
fdn^  instance  where  a  bad  measure  had  been 
adopted,  or  a  good  measure  had  failed  of  adop- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  States  having  an 
anal  vote.  On  the  contrary,  they  urged  that 
.  our  evils  flowed  from  the  want  of  power  in 
the  federal  head,  and  that,  let  the  right  of 
suffrage  in  the  States  be  altered  in  any  manner 
whatever,  if  no  greater  powers  were  given  to 
the  government,  the  same  inconveniences  would 
continue. 

It  waa  denied  that  the  equality  of  suffrage 
was  originally  agreed  to  on  principles  of  neces- 
sity or  expediency ;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was 
adopted  on  the  principles  of  the  nghts  of  men, 
and  the  rights  of  States,  which  were  then  well 
known,  and  which  then  influenced  our  conduct, 
although  now  they  seem  to  be  forgotten.  For 
this,  the  Journals  of  Congress  were  appealed 
ta  It  was  from  them  shown,  that,  when  the 
committee  of  Congress  reported  to  that  body 
the  articles  of  confederation,  the  v^^  flrst 
artide  whidi  became  the  subject  of  discussion 
was  that  respecting  equality  of  suffrage — that 
Virginia  proposed  divers  modes  of  sunrage,  all 
oti  the  principle  of  inequality,  which  were 
almost  unanimouslv  rejected— that,  on  the  ques- 
tion for  adopting  the  artide,  it  passed,  Virginia 
bdng  the  only  State  which  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive—that, atter  the  artides  of  confederation 
were  submitted  to  the  States,  by  them  to  be 
ratified,  almost  every  State  proposed  certain 
amendments,  which  they  instructed  their  dele- 
gates to  endeavor  to  obtain  before  ratification ; 
and  that,  among  all  the  amendments  proposed, 
not  one  State,  not  even  Virginia,  proposed  an 
amendment  of  that  artide  securing  the  equality 


of  sufiVage ;  the  most  oonvinoing  ]nroof  it  was 
agreed  to,  and  adopted,  not  from  neoesdfy,  but 
upon  a  fbll  conviction  that,  according  to  the 
principles  of  free  ffovemment,  the  States  had  a 
right  to  that  equiuity  of  suff^ige. 

But,  sir,  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  futility 
of  their  objections  was  shown.    When  driven 
from  the  pretence  that  the  equality  of  suffhige 
had  been  originally  agreed  to  on  prindples  of 
expediency  and  necessity,  the  representatives 
of  the  large  States  persirted  in  a  declaration, 
that   they  would  never  agree  to  admit  the 
smaller  States  to  an  equality  of  suffrage.    In 
answer  to  this,  they  were  informed,  and  in- 
formed in  terms  the  most  strong  and  energetic 
that  could  possibly  be  used,  tiutt  we  never 
would  agree  to  a  system  giving  them  the  undue 
influence  and  superiority  they  proposed — that 
we  would  risk  every  possible  consequence-— thai 
from  anarchy  and  confusion  order  might  arise- 
that  slavery  was  the  worst  that  could  ensue, 
and  we  considered  the  system  proposed  to  be 
the  most  complete,  most  algect  system  of  slave- 
ry that  the  wit  of  man  ever  devised,  under  the 
pretence  of  forming  a  government  for   free 
btates — that  we  never  would  submit  tamdy 
and  servilely  to  a  present  certain  evil  in  dread 
of  a  friture,  which  might  be  imaginary — that 
we  were  sensible  the  eyes  of  our  country  and 
the  world  were  upon  us — ^that  we  would  not 
labor  under  the  imputation  of  being  unwilling 
to  form  a  strong  and  energetic  federal  govern- 
ment; but  we  would  publish  the  system  which 
we  approved,  and  also  that  which  we  opposed, 
and  leave  it  to  our  country  and  the  world  at 
large  to  judge,  between  us,  who  best  under- 
stood the  rights  of  freemen  and  free  States,  and 
who  best  advocated  them;  and  to  the  same 
tribunal  we  would  submit,  who  ought  to  be  an- 
swerable for  all  the  consequences  which  might 
arise  to  the  Union,  from  the  convention  break- 
ing up  without  proposing  any  system  to  thdr 
constituents.     During   this  debate,  we  were 
threatened  that,  if  we  did  not  agree  to  the  sys- 
tem proposed,  we  never  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  in  convention  to  deliberate 
on  another;  and  this  was  frequentiy  urged. 
In  answer,  we  called  upon  them  to  show  what 
was  to  prevent  it,  and  from  what  quarter  was 
our  danger  to  proceed.    Was  it  from  a  fordgn 
enemy!    Our  distance  from  Europe,  and  the 
political  situation  of  that  country,  left  us  but 
litUe  to  fear.    Was  there  any  ambitious  State 
or  States,  who,  in  violation  of  every  sacred  ob- 
ligation, was  preparing  to  enslave  the  other 
States,  and  raibo  itself  to  consequence  on  the 
ruin  of  the  others?    Or  was  there  any  such 
ambitious  individual  f    We  did  not  apprehend 
it  to  be  the  case.    But  suppose  it  to  be  true ;  it 
rendered  it  the  more  necessary  that  we  should 
sacredly  suard  against  a  system  which  mi^ht 
enable  aU  those  ambitious  views  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  even  under  the  sanction  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  government.    In  fine,  sir,  all  these 
threats  were  treated  with  contempt,  and  they 
were  told  that  we  apprehended  but  one  reason 
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to  preveDt  the  States  meeting  agidn  in  conven- 
tion ;  that,  when  they  disooTerM  the  part  this 
convention  had  acted,  and  how  mnch  its  mem- 
bers were  ahnsins  the  tmst  reposed  in  them, 
the  States  would  never  tmst  another  conven- 
tion. 

At  length,  sir,  after  every  argument  had  been 
cxhansted  by  the  advocates  of  equality  of  repre- 
sentation, the  question  was  called,  when  a  ma- 
jority decided  in  favor  of  the  inequality — ^Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  voting  for  it ; 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware, against;  Maryland  divided.  It  may  be 
thought  surpriring, .  sir,  that  Geonria,  a  State 


now  small,  and  comparatively  trimng^  in  the 
Union,  should  advocate  this  system  of  unequal 
representation,  giving  up  her  present  equality 
in  the  federal  government,  and  sinking  herself 
almost  to  total  insignificance  in  the  scde ;  but, 
sir,  it  must  be  considered  that  Georgia  has  the 
most  extensive  territory  in  the  Union,  being 
larger  than  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain, 
and  thirty  times  as  large  as  Connecticut.  This 
system  being  designed  to  preserve  to  the  States 
their  whole  territory  unbroken,  and  to  prevent 
the  erection  of  new  States  within  tiie  territory 
of  any  of  them,  Geor^  looked  forward  when, 
her  population  being  increased  in  some  measure 
proportioned  to  her  territory,  she  should  rise  in 
the  scale,  and  give  law  to  the  other  States ;  and 
hence  wo  found  the  delegation  of  Georgia 
warmly  advocating  the  proposition  of  giving  the 
States  unequal  representation.  Next  day,  the 
question  came  on  with  respect  to  tlie  inequality 
of  representation  in  the  second  branch;  but 
little  debate  took  place ;  the  subject  had  been 
exhausted  on  the  former  question.  On  the 
votes  being  taken,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina, 
voted  for  the  inequality.  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,* 
were  in  the  negative.  Georgia  had  only  two 
representatives  on  the  floor,  one  of  whom  (not, 
I  believe,  because  he  was  a^inst  the  measure, 
but  from  a  conviction  that  he  would  go  home, 
and  thereby  dissolve  the  convention,  before  we 
would  give  up  the  question)  voted  also  in  the 
negative,  by  which  that  State  was  divided. 
Thus,  sir,  on  this  great  and  important  part  of 
the  system,  the  convention  being  equally  divi- 
ded,— five  States  for  the  measure,  five  against, 
and  one  divided, — ^there  was  a  total  stand ;  and 
we  did  not  seem  very  likely  to  proceed  any 
farther.    At  length,  it  was  proposed  that  a 

*  On  thlB  qnestlon,  Mr.  Martin  wu  the  only  delegate  for 
Maryland  present,  which  clrcametance  secured  the  State 
a  necatlre.  Immedlatelj  after  the  question  had  been  taken, 
and  the  prealdent  had  declared  the  votes,  Mr.  Jenifer  came 
Into  the  couTenUon ;  when  Mr.  King,  from  Maasachnsetts, 
valuing  himself  on  Mr.  Jenifer  to  divide  the  State  of  Mary- 
land on  this  qneatioB,  as  he  had  on  the  former,  requested  of 
the  president  that  the  question  ml|^t  be  put  again.  How- 
ever, the  moUoB  wm  too  tztraonliiuuy  In  its  nature  to  meet 
wltli 


select  conmuttee  'thoald  be  balloted  for,  oom- 
poaed  of  a  member  firom  each  State,  which 
committee  should  endeavor  to  devise  some  mode 
of  reconciliation  or  compromise.  I  Lad  the 
honor  to  be  on-  that  committee.  We  met,  and 
discussed  the  subject  of  difference.  The  ona 
side  insisted  on  the  inequality  of  sofflraf^e  in  both 
branches;  the  other  side,  eauality  in  both. 
Each  party  was  tenadoos  of  ttieir  sentimenta. 
When  it  was  found  that  nothing  oonld  induce  oi 
to  yield  the  inequality  in  both  branches,  they  at 
length  proposed,  by  way  of  compromise,  if  wa 
would  accede  to  their  wishes  bb  to  the  fint 
branch,  they  would  agree  to  an  eqoal  repn* 
sentation  in  the  second.  To  this  it  was  anawer* 
ed,  that  there  was  no  merit  in  the  proposal ;  it 
was  only  consenting,  after  they  had  atroggled 
to  put  both  their  feet  on  our  necks,  to  take  one 
of  them  of^  provided  we  would  oonaent  to  let 
them  keep  the  other  on ;  when  they  knew,  aft 
the  same  time,  that  they  could  not  put  one  foot 
on  our  necks,  unless  we  would  consent  to  it; 
and  that,  by  being  permitted  to  keep  on  that 
one  foot,  they  should  afterwards  be  able  to 
place  the  other  foot  on  whenever  they  pleased. 

They  were  also  caUed  on  to  inform  ns  what 
security  they  could  give  us,  should  we  asree  to 
this  compromise,  that  they  would abideby  the 
plan  of  government  formed  upon  it  any  longer 
than  suited  their  interests,  or  they  found  it  ex- 
pedient. ^  The  States  have  a  right  to  an  equal- 
ity of  representation.  This  is  secured  to  os  by 
our  present  articles  of  confederation ;  we  are  in 
possession  of  this  right.  It  is  now  to  be  torn 
from  us.  What  security  can  you  give  ns  that, 
when  you  get  the  power  the  proposed  system 
will  give  you,  when  you  have  men  and  money, 
you  will  not  force  from  the  States  that  eonality 
of  suffrage,  in  the  second  branch;  whi^  yon 
now  deny  to  bo  their  right,  and  only  give  np 
from  absolute  necessity  ?  Will  you  tell  us  we 
ought  to  tmst  you  because  you  now  enter  into  a 
solemn  compact  with  us?  This  you  have  done 
before,  and  now  treat  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt. Will  you  now  make  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  call  on  him  to  guaranty 
your  observance  of  this  compact  ?  The  same 
you  have  formerly  done  for  your  observance  of 
the  articles  of  confederation,  which  you  are  now 
violating  in  the  most  wanton  manner. 

"  The  same  reason  which  yon  now  urge,  for 
destroying  our  present  federal  government, 
may  be  urged  for  abolishing  the  system  yon 

Eropose  to  adopt :  and  as  the  method  prescribed 
y  the  articles  of  confederation  is  now  totally 
disregarded  by  you,  as  little  regu^  may  be 
shown  by  you  to  the  rules  prescribed  for  the 
amendment  of  the  new  system,  whenever,  hav- 
ing obtained  power  by  the  govemment«  yoa 
shall  hereafter  be  pleased  to  discard  it  entirely, 
or  so  to  alter  it  as  to  give  yourselves  all  that 
superiority  which  you  have  now  contended  for, 
and  to  obtain  which  you  have  shown  vourBelvce 
disposed  to  hazard  the  Union."— ^uch,  sir,  waa 
the  language  used  on  that  occasion ;  and  they 
were  told  that,  as  we  could  not  possibly  have  a 
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stroDger  tie  on  tbein  for  the  obeervance  of  the 
new  system  than  we  had  for  their  obseryance 
of  the  articles  of  confederation,  (which  had 
proved  total! j  insnfSdent,)  it  would  be  wrong 
and  imprudent  to  confide  in  them.  It  was 
fturther  observed,  that  the  inequality  of  the  rep- 
resentation would  be  daily  increasing — that 
manv  of  the  States  whose  territory  was  con- 
fined, and  whose  population  was  at  this  time 
large  in  proportion  to  their  territory,  would 
proiMtbly,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years  hence, 
have  no  more  representatives  than  at  the  intro- 
duction of  the  government ;  whereas  the  States 
having  extensile  territory,  where  lands  are  to 
be  procured  cheap,  would  be  daily  increasing  in 
the  number  oi  inhabitants,  not  only  from  propa- 
gation, but  from  the  emigration  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  other  States,  and  would  have  soon 
double,  or  perhaps  treble,  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives that  they  are  to  have  at  first,  and 
thereby  enormously  increase  their  influence  in 
the  national  councils.  However,  the  majority 
of  the  select  committee  at  length  agreed  to  a 
series  of  propositions  by  way  of  compromise, — 
part  of  whicn  related  to  the  representation  in 
the  first  branch,  nearly  as  the  system  is  now 

Eublished,  and  ^art  of  them  to  the  second 
ranch,  securing  in  that  equal  representation, — 
and  reported  them  as  a  compromise  upon  the 
express  terms  that  they  were  wholly  to  be 
adopted  or  wholly  to  be  rejected.  Upon  this 
compromise,  a  great  number  of  the  members  so 
far  engaged  themselves,  that,  if  the  system  was 
progressed  upon  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  com- 
promise, they  would  lend  their  names,  by  sign- 
ing it,  and  would  not  actively  oppose  it,  if  their 
States  should  appear  inclined  to  adopt  it.  Some, 
however, — in  which  number  was  myself^ — who 
joined  in  that  report,  and  agreed  to  proceed 
upon  those  principles,  and  see  what  kind  of  a 
^stem  would  ultimately  be  formed  upon  it,  yet 
reserved  to  themselves,  in  the  most  explicit 
manner,  the  right  of  finally  giving  a  solemn 
dissent  to  the  system,  if  it  was  Uiought  by  them 
inconsistent  with  the  freedom  and  happiness  of 
their  country.  This,  sir,  will  account  why  the 
gentlemen  of  the  convention  so  generally  sign- 
ed ^eir  names  to  the  system; — ^not  because 
they  thought  it  a  proper  one ;  not  because  they 
thoroughly  approved,  or  were  unanimous  for 
it ;  but  because  they  thought  it  better  than  the 
system  attempted  to  be  forced  upon  them. 
This  report  of  the  select  committee  was,  after 
long  difisension,  adopted  by  a  mi\jority  of  the 
convention,  and  the  ^stem  was  proceeded  in 
accordin^y.  I  believe  near  a  fortnight — ^per- 
haps more — ^was*  spent  in  the  discussion  of  this 
business,  during  which  we  were  on  the  verge 
of  dissolution,  scarce  hdd  together  by  the 
strength  of  a  hair,  though  the  public  papers 
were  announcinff  our  extreme  unanimity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think'  it  my  duty  to  observe 
that,  during  this  stmsgle  to  prevent  the  large 
States  from  having  aU  power  in  their  lum^ 
which  had  nearly  terminated  in  a  dissolution 
of  the  convention,  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that 


either  of  those  Illustrious  characters,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Washington  or  the  president  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  disposed  to  &vor  the 
claims  of  the  smaller  States  against  the  undue 
superiori^  attempted  by  the  krge  States.  On 
the  contrary,  the  honorable  president  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  a  member  of  Uie  committee  of 
compromise,  and  there  advocated  the  right  of 
the  large  States  to  an  inequality  in  both 
branches,  and  only  ultimately  conceded  it  in 
the  second  branch  on  the  prindple  of  concilia- 
tion, when  it  was  found  no  other  terms  would 
be  accepted.  This,  sir,  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
mention  for  the  ccmsideration  of  those  who  en- 
deavor to  prop  up  a  dangerous  and  defective 
svstem  by  great  names.  Soon  after  this  period, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Tates  and  Mr.  Lansing,  of  New 
York,  left  us.  They  had  uniformly  opposed  the 
system ;  and,  I  believe,  despairing  of  getting  a 
proper  one  brought  forward,  or  of  rendering 
any  real  service,  thev  returned  no  more.  The 
propositions  reported  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  having  been  fully  discussed  by 
the  convention,  and,  with  many  alterations, 
having  been  agreed  to  by  a  majority,  a  com- 
mittee of  five  was  appointed  to  detail  the  sys- 
tem according  to  the  prindples  contained  in 
what  had  been  agreed  to  by  that  minority. 
This  was  likely  to  require  some  time,  and  the 
convention  a^oumed  for  eight  or  ten  days. 
Before  the  adjournment,  I  moved  for  liberty  to 
be  given  to  the  different  members  to  take  cor- 
rect copies  of  the  propositions  to  which  the 
convention  had  then  agreed,  in  order  that, 
during  the  recess  of  the  convention,  we  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  considering  them,  and, 
if  it  should  be  thought  that  any  iterations  or 
amendments  were  necessary,  that  we  might  be 
prepared,  against  the  convention  met,  to  bring 
them  forward  for  discusdon.  But,  sir,  the 
same  spirit  which  caused  our  doors  to  be  shut, 
our  proceedings  to  be  kept  secret,  our  journals 
to  be  locked  up,  and  everv  avenue,  as  £ur  as 
posdble,  to  be  shut  to  pubUc  information,  pre- 
vailed also  in  this  case,  and  the  proposal  so 
reasonable  and  necessary,  was  r^ected  by  a 
m^orityof  the  convention;  thereby  preduding 
even  the  members  themsdves  from  the  neces- 
sary means  of  infprmation  and  deliberation  on 
the  important  business  in  which  ^ey  were  en- 
gaged. 

It  has  been  observed,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  my 
honorable  colleagues,  that  the  debate  respecting 
the  mode  of  representation  was  productive  of 
considerable  warmth.  This  observation  is  true. 
But,  sir,  it  is  equally  true,  that,  if  we  could 
have  tamdy  and  servilely  consented  to  be  bound 
in  chdns,  and  meanly  condescended  to  assist  in 
riveting  them  fast,  we  mi^t  have  avoided  all 
that  warmth,  and  have  proceeded  with  as  much 
calmnflfls  and  coolness  as  any  Stoic  codd  have 
wished.  Having  thus,  sir,  given  the  honorable 
members  of  this  House  a  short  history  of  some 
of  the  interesting  parts  of  our  proceedings,  I 
ahall  beg  leave  to  take  up  the  system  published 
by  the  oonventioiii  and  ahall  request  your  in* 
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dnlgence  while  I  make  some  obeerrations  on 
different  parts  of  it,  and  give  yon  snch  fhrtfaer 
information  as  may  be  in  my  power.  [Here 
Mr.  Martin  read  the  first  section  of  the  first 
article,  and  then  proceeded.]  With  respect  to 
this  part  of  the  system,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
a  diversity  of  sentiment.  Those  who  were  for 
two  branches  in  the  legislature — a  Honse  of 
Representatives  and  a  Senate— nrged  the  neces- 
sity of  a  second  branch,  to  serve  as  a  check 
npon  the  first,  and  used  all  those  trite  and  com- 
mon-place arguments  which  may  be  proper  and 
Just  when  applied  to  the  formation  of  a  State 
government  over  individuals  variously  distin- 
guished in  their  habits  and  manners,  fortune 
and  rank;  where  a  bodv  chosen  in  a  select 
manner,  respectable  for  their  wealth  and  dig- 
nity, may  be  necessary,  frequently,  to  prevent 
the  hasty  and  rash  measures  of  a  representation 
more  popular.  But,  on  the  other  side,  it  was 
nrged  that  none  of  those  arguments  could  with 
propriety  be  applied  to  the  formation  of  a  fed- 
eral government  over  a  number  of  independent 
States — that  it  is  the  State  governments  which 
are  to  watch  over  and  protect  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  whether  rich  or  poor,  or  of  moder- 
ate circumstances,  and  in  which  the  democratic 
and  aristocratic  influence  or  principles  are  to  be 
so  blended,  modified,  and  checked,  as  to  prevent 
oppression  and  injury — that  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  to  guard  and  protect  the  States  and 
their  rights,  and  to  regulate  tlieir  common  con- 
cerns— that  a  federal  government  is  formed  by 
the  States,  as  States,  (that  is,  in  ^eir  sovereign 
capacities,)  in  the  same  manner  as  treaties  and 
alliances  are  formed — that  a  sovereignty,  con- 
sidered as  such,  cannot  be  said  to  have  jarring 
interests  or  principles,  the  one  aristocratic,  and 
the  oilier  democratic ;  but  that  the  principles 
of  a  sovereignty,  considered  as  a  sovereignty, 
are  the  same,  whether  that  sovereignty  is 
monarchical,  aristocratical,  democratical,  or 
mixed — that  the  history  of  mankind  doth  not 
furnish  an  instance,  from  its  earliest  history  to 
the  present  time,  of  a  federal  government  con- 
stituted of  two  distinct  branches— that  the 
members  of  the  federal  government,  if  appoint- 
ed by  the  States  in  their  State  capacitiea,  (that 
is,  by  their  legislatures,  as  they  ought,)  would 
be  select  in  their  choice;  and,  coming  from 
different  States,  iaving  different  interests  and 
views,  this  difference  of  interests  and  views 
would  always  be  a  sufliciect  check  over  the 
whole;  and  it  was  shown  that  even  Adams, 
who,  the  reviewers  have  justly  observed,  ap- 
pears to  be  as  fund  of  checks  and  balances  as 
Lord  Chesterfield  of  the  graces, — even  he  de- 
clares that  a  council  consisting  of  one  branch 
has  always  been  found  sufficient  in  a  federal 
government. 

It  was  urged,  that  the  government  we  were 
forming  was  not  in  reality  a  federal,  but  a  na- 
tional, government,  not  founded  on  the  piinci- 
plet  of  the  preservation,  but  the  abolition  or 
oonaolidation,  of  all  State  governments — that 
we  appeared  totaUy  to  hare  forgotten  the  bnsi- 


neas  for  which  we  were  sent,  and  the  iltiiatioii 
of  the  country  for  which  we  were  preparing 
our  system — ^that  we  had  not  been  sent  to  torn 
a  government  over  the  inhabitants  of  Amerieti 
considered  as  individnala — that,  as  indiTidaalR| 
they  were  all  8nl]||ect  to  their  respectiTe  State 
governments,  which  goremments  would  itlll 
remain  though  the  federal  govemment  diooU 
be  dissolved — that  the  qrstem  of  goTemmeDt 
we  were  intrusted  to  prepare,  was  a  gorern- 
ment  over  these  thirteen  States;  but  thit,  In 
our  proceedings,  we  adopted  principles  whSdk 
would  be  right  and  proper  only  on  the  snppori- 
tion  that  there  were  no  State  governments  wX 
all,  but  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  eztenanre 
continent  were,  in  their  individual  capadtyi 
without  government,  and  in  a  state  of  nature— 
that,  accordingly,  the  system  proposes  the  legis- 
lature to  consist  of  two  branches,  the  one  to  be 
drawn  fVom  the  people  at  large,  Immediatelj, 
in  their  individual  capacity;  Uie  other  to  be 
chosen  in  a  more  select  manner,  as  a  check  upon 
the  first.  It  is,  in  its  very  introduction,  de- 
clared to  be  a  compact  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  individuals;  and  it  is  to  be 
ratified  by  the  people  at  large,  in  their  capacity 
OS  individuals ;  all  which,  it  was  said,  would  be 
quite  right  and  proper,  if  there  were  no  Stats 
governments,  if  all  the  people  of  this  continent 
were  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  we  were  forming 
one  national  government  for  them  as  individ- 
uals ;  and  is  nearly  the  same  as  was  done  In 
most  of  the  States,  when  they  formed  their  gor- 
ernments  over  the  people  who  composed  tlienu 

Whereas  it  was  urged,  that  the  principles  on 
which  a  ftMleral  government  over  States  ought 
to  be  constructed  and  ratified  are  the  reverse; 
and,  instead  of  the  legislature  consisting  of  two 
branches,  one  branch  was  sufficient,  whether 
examined  by  the  dictates  of  reason  or  the  expe- 
rience of  ages — that  the  representation,  instead 
of  being  drawn  from  the  people  at  large,  as  in- 
dividuals, ought  to  be  drawn  fh>m  the  Statei^ 
as  States,  in  their  sovereign  capacity — that,  in 
a  federal  government,  the  i)artie8  to  the  compact 
are  not  the  people,  as  individuals,  but  the  Stateii 
as  States ;  and  that  it  is  by  the  States,  as  Statea^ 
in  their  sovereign  capacity,  that  the  system  m 
government  ought  to  be  ratified,  and  not  by  the 
people,  as  individuals. 

It  was  further  said,  that,  in  a  federal  goyera- 
ment  over  States  equally  free,  sovereign,  and 
independent,  every  State  ought  to  have  an 
equal  share  in  making  tlie  federal  laws  or  regu- 
lations, in  deciding  upon  them,  and  in  carrySig 
them  into  execution,  neither  of  which  was  the 
case  in  this  system,  but  the  reverse,  the  States 
not  having  an  equal  voice  in  the  legidature,  nor 
in  Uie  apiK>intment  of  the  executive,  thejndgca, 
and  the  otiier  officers  of  government.  It  was 
insisted,  that  in  the  whole  system  there  was  but 
one  federal  feature — the  apuointment  of  the 
senators  by  the  States  in  their  sovereign  capa- 
city, that  is,  by  their  legislatures,  and  the  eqiul* 
ity  of  suffrage  in  that  branch ;  but  it  was  said 
that  this  feature  was  only  federal  in  appeanmosL 
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To  prove  this, — and  that  the  Senate,  as  con- 
stituted, could  not  be  a  seouritj  for  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  State  governments, 
and  that  the  senators  could  not  1^  considered 
the  representatives  of  the  States,  as  States, — it 
was  observed  that,  upon  Just  principles,  the 
representative  ought  to  soeik  the  sentiments  of 
his  constituents,  and  ought  to  vote  in  the  same 
manner  that  his  constituents  would  do,  (as  far 
as  he  can  judge,)  provided  his  constituents  were 
acting  in  person,  and  had  the  same  knowledge 
ud  information  with  himself;  and,  therefore, 
thai  the  representative  ought  to  be  dependent 
on  his  constituents,  and  answerable  to  them ; 
that  the  connection  between  the  representatives 
and  l^e  represented  ought  to  be  as  near  and  as 
doee  as  possible.  According  to  these  priuci- 
ples,  Mr.  Spc^er,  in  this  State  it  is  provided, 
bv  its  Constitution,  that  the  representatives  in 
dongress  shall  be  chosen  annaallj,  shall  be  paid 
bj  the  State,  and  shall  be  subject  to  recall  even 
iHthin  the  vear — so  cautioasly  has  our  Consti- 
tution guarded  against  an  abuse  of  the  trust  re- 
posed in  our  representatives  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment; whereas,  by  the  third  and  sixth  sec- 
tion G^  the  first  article  of  this  new  system,  the 
senators  are  to  be  chosen  for  six  years,  instead 
of  being  chosen  annually ;  instead  of  being  paid 
by  their  States  who  send  them,  they,  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  branch,  are  to  pay 
themselves  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  recced  during 
the  period  for  which  they  are  chosen.  Thus, 
sir.  for  mx  years,  the  senators  are  rendered  to- 
tally and  abisolutely  independent  of  their  States, 
of  whom  they  ought  to  be  the  representatives, 
without  any  bond  or  tie  between  them.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  they  may  join  in  measures  ruin- 
ous and  destructive  to  their  States,  even  such 
as  should  totally  annihilate  their  State  govern- 
ments; and  their  States  cannot  re<»ll  tiiem,  nor 
exercise  any  control  over  them. 

Another  consideration,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
thought^  ought  to  have  great  weight  to  prove 
that  the  smaller  States  cannot  depend  on  the 
Senate  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights, 
either  against  laige  and  ambitious  Stat^  or 
against  an  ambitious,  aspiring  President  The 
Senate,  sir,  is  so  constituted  that  they  are  not 
only  to  compose  one  branch  of  tiie  legislature, 
but,  by  the  second  section  of  the  second  article, 
they  are  to  compose  a  privy  council  for  the 
Plreeident.  Hence  it  will  be  necessary  that  they 
should  be,  in  a  great  measure,  a  permanent 
body,  constantly  residing  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment Seventy  years  are  esteemed  for  the  life 
of  a  man ;  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  a  sen- 
ator, especially  from  the  States  remote  from  the 
seat  of  empire,  will  accept  of  an  app<^tment 
which  must  estrange  him  for  dx  years  from  his 
State,  without  giving  up,  to  a  great  degree,  bjp 
nrospects  in  his  own  State.  If  he  has  a  family, 
lie  will  take  his  family  with  him  to  the  pla^ 
where  tiie  government  shall  be  fixed ;  that  will 
become  his  home;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
espect  that  his  ftttore  views  and  projects  will 


centre  in  the  &vors  and  emoluments  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  or  of  the  government  of  that 
State  where  the  seat  of  empire  is  established. 
In  either  case,  he  \a  lost  to  his  own  State.  If 
he  places  his  fhture  prospects  in  the  favors  and 
emoluments  of  the  general  government,  he  will 
become  a  dependant  and  creature  of  the  I^resi- 
dent.  As  the  system  enables  a  senator  to  be 
appointed  to  office,  and  without  the  nomination 
of  the  President  no  appointment  can  take  place, 
— as  such  he  will  favor  the  wi^es  of  the  Fren- 
dent,  and  concur  in  his  measures,  who,  if  he  has 
no  ambitious  views  of  his  own  to  gratify,  may 
be  too  favorable  to  the  ambitious  views  of  the 
large  States,  who  will  have  an  undue  diare  in 
his  original  appointment,  on  whom  he  will  be 
more  dependent  afterwards  than  on  the  States 
which  are  smaller.  If  the  senator  places  his 
future  prospects  in  that  State  where  the  seat 
of  empire  is  fixed,  from  that  time  he  will  be, 
in  every  question  wherein  its  particular  interest 
may  be  concerned,  the  representative  of  that 
State,  not  of  his  own. 

But  even  this  provision  apparently  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  State  governments,  inadequate  as 
it  is,  is  entirely  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  general 
^vemment ;  for,  by  the  fourth  section  of  tiie 
tirst  article,  it  is  expressly  provided,  that  the 
Congress  shall  have  a  power  to  make  and  alter 
all  regulations  concerning  the  time  and  manner 
of  holding  elcK^tions  for  senators— a  provision 
expressly  looking  to,  and  I  have  no  doubt  de- 
signed for,  the  utter  extinction  and  abolition  of 
all  State  governments.  Nor  will  this,  I  believe, 
be  doubted  by  any  person,  when  I  inform  you 
that  some  of  the  warm  advocates  and  patrons 
of  the  system  in  convention  strenuously  opposed 
the  choice  of  the  senators  by  the  State  legis- 
latures, insisting  that  the  State  governments 
ought  not  to  be  introduced  in  any  manner  so  as 
to  be  component  parts  of^  or  instruments  for 
carrying  into  execution,  the  general  govern- 
metat.  Nay,  so  far  were  the  friends  of  ue  sys- 
tem from  pretending  that  they  meant  it,  or  con- 
sidered it  as  a  federal  svstem,  that,  on  the  qties- 
tion  being  proposed,  '*  tliat  a  union  of  the  States, 
merely  federal,  ought  to  be  the  sole  obiects  of 
the  exercise  of  the  powera  vested  in  the  con- 
vention,*' it  was  negatived  by  a  minority  of  the 
members;  and  it  was  resolved,  ^that  a  naticmal 
government  ought  to  be  formed.''  Afterwards, 
the  word  ^  national "  was  struck  out  by  them, 
because  they  thought  the  word  might  tend  to 
alarm ;  and  althoiu;h,  now,  they  who  advocate 
the  system  pretend  to  call  themselves  federal- 
ists, in  convention  the  distinction  was  quite  the 
reverse ;  those  who  opposed  the  system  were 
there  considered  and  stvled  the  federal  party, 
those  who  advocated  it  the  anti-federaL 

Viewing  it  as  a  national,  not  a  federal 
government, — as  calculated  and  designed,  not 
to  protect  and  preserve,  but  to  abolish  and 
annih  late,  the  State  governments, — it  was  op- 
posed for  the  following  reasons :  It  was  said  that 
this  continent  was  much  too  extensive  for  one 
national  government^  which  should  have  soill- 
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dent  power  and  energy  to  peirade,  and  hold  in 
obedience  and  subjection,  all  its  parts,  consist- 
ently with  the  eigojment  and  preservation  of 
Ubert  J — ^that  the  genios  and  habits  of  the  people 
of  America  were  opposed  to  such  a  govern- 
ment— that,  daring  their  connection  with  Great 
Britain,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  have  all 
their  concerns  transacted  within  a  narrow 
circle,  their  colonial  district ;  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  have  their  seats  of  government 
near  them,  to  which  they  might  have  access, 
without  much  inconvenience,  when  their  busi- 
ness should  require  it — that,  at  this  time,  we 
find,  if  a  county  is  rather  large,  the  people  com- 
plain of  the  inconvenience,  and  clamor  for  a 
division  of  their  county,  or  for  a  removal  of  the 
place  where  their  courts  are  held,  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  more  central  and  convenient — ^that,  in 
those  States  the  territory  of  which  is  extensive, 
as  soon  as  the  population  increases  remote  from 
the  seat  of  government,  the  inhabitants  are 
urgent  for  a  removal  of  the  seat  of  their  gov- 
ernment, or  to  be  erected  into  a  new  State.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
parts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  of  Ver- 
mont and  the  Province  of  Maine,  were  in- 
stances ;  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  it  is  said,  already 
seriously  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
shall  either  be  erected  into  a  new  State,  or  have 
their  seat  of  government  removed  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna. If  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
States  consider  it  as  a  grievance  to  attend  a 
county  court,  or  the  seat  of  their  own  govern- 
ment, when  a  little  inconvenient,  can  it  be  sup- 
posed they  would  ever  sabmit  to  have  a  na- 
tional government  established,  the  seat  of  which 
w^ould  be  more  than  a  thousand  miles  removed 
from  some  of  them  ?  It  was  insisted  that  gov- 
ernments of  a  republican  nature  are  those  best 
calculated  to  preserve  the  freedom  and  happi- 
ness of  the  citizen — that  governments  .of  this 
kind  are  only  calculated  for  a  territory  but 
small  in  its  extent — that  the  only  method  by 
which  an  extensive  continent,  like  America, 
could  be  connected  and  united  together,  con- 
sistently with  the  principles  of  fr^om,  must 
be  by  having  a  number  of  strong  and  energetic 
State  governments,  for  securing  and  protecting 
the  rights  of  individuals  forming  those  govern- 
ments, and  for  regulating  all  their  concerns; 
and  a  strong,  energetic,  federal  government 
over  those  States,  for  the  protection  and  pre- 
servation, and  for  regulating  the  common  con- 
cerns of  the  States. 

It  was  further  insisted  that,  even  if  it  was 
possible  to  effect  a  total  abolition  of  the  State 
governipents  at  tliLs  time,  and  to  establish  one 
general  government  over  the  people  of  America, 
it  could  not  long  subsist,  but  in  a  little  time 
would  again  be  broken  into  a  variety  of  govern- 
ments of  a  smaller  extent,  similar,  in  some 
manner,  to  the  present  situation  of  this  conti- 
nent. The  principal  difference,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, would  be,  that  the  governments  so  estab- 
Ikhed,  being  affected  by  some  violent  convul- 


sion, might  not  be  formed  on  princijdM  to 
favorable  to  liberty  as  those  of  our  present  State 
governments — that  tiiia  ooght  to  be  an  impof^ 
tant  consideration  to  tach  of  the  States  who 
had  excellent  governmental  which  was  the  emm 
with  Maryland,  and  most  others,  whatever  it 
might  be  to  persons  who,  disapproving  of  their 
particular  State  government,  wonM  be  wiUing 
to  hazard  every  Uiing  to  overtnm  and  destroj 
it.  These  reasons,  sir,  inflnenced  me  to  vote 
against  two  branches  in  tibe  legislature,  and 
against  every  part  of  the  system  wliioh  was  re- 
pugnant to  the  principles  of  a  fedcatil  govern- 
ment. Nor  was  there  a  single  aignment  mqgedi 
or  reason  assigned,  which,  to  my  mind,  waa 
satisfactory  to  prove  that  a  good  govemmenti 
on  federal  principles,  was.  unattainable;  the 
whole  of  their  arguments  only  proving,  what 
none  of  us  controverted — ^that  our  federal  gov- 
ernment, as  originally  formed,  was  defective^ 
and  wanted  amendment 

However,  a  majority  of  the  i^onventioii, 
hastily  and  inconsideratelv,  without  conde- 
scending to  make  a  fiur  trial,  in  their  great  wi»> 
dom  decided  that  a  kind  of  government  which 
a  Montesquieu  and  a  Price  have  declared  the 
best  calculated  of  any  to  preserve  internal  lib- 
erty, and  to  eigoy  external  strength  and  secwi- 
ty,  and  the  only  one  by  which  a  krge  continent 
can  be  connected  and  united,  consistently  whh 
the  principles  of  Mberty,  was  totally  impraoti- 
cable;  and  they  acted  accordingly. 

With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  first  article  which  relates  to  the  ap- 
portionment of  representation  and  direct  taxa- 
tion, there  were  considerable  objections  made 
to  it,  besides  the  great  objection  of  inequality. 
It  was  urged,  that  no  principle  could  justiQr 
taking  slaves  into  computation  in  apportioning 
the  number  of  representatives  a  State  show 
have  in  the  government — ^that  it  involved  the 
absurdity  of  increasing  the  power  of  a  State  in 
making  laws  for  free  men  in  proportion  u  that 
State  violated  the  rights  of  freedom — ^that  it 
might  be  proper  to  take  slaves  into  considera- 
tion, when  taxes  were  to  be  i4>portioned,  be- 
cause it  had  a  tendency  to  discourage  slaveiy; 
but  to  take  them  into  account  in  giving  repre- 
sentation tended  to  encourage  the  slave  tradoi 
and  to  make  it  the  interest  of  the  States  to  conr 
tinue  that  in£unons  traffic— that  slaves  ooidd 
not  be  taken  into  account  as  men,  or  citisen^ 
because  they  were  not  admitted  to  the  rights  of 
citizens,  in  the  States  which  adopted  or  oon- 
tinued  shivery.  If  they  were  to  be  taken  into 
account  as  property,  it  was  asked  what  peculiar 
circumstance  should  render  this  property  f  of  aU 
others  the  most  odious  in  its  nature)  entitled  to 
the  high  privilege  of  conferring  oonseqnenoe 
and  power  in  the  government  to  its  ptioscsBon^ 
rather  than  any  other  property;  and  whydavei 
sfiould,  as  property,  be  taken  into  account 
rather  than  horses,  cattle,  mules,  or  any  other 
species ;  and  it  was  observed,  by  an  honorable 
member  from  Massachusetts,  that  he  oonsMterecl 
it  as  dishonorable  and  humiliating  to  enter  into 
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oompAot  fwith  the  sUyee  of  the  Southern  States, 
as  it  would  with  the  hones  and  mules  of  the 
Eastern.  It  was  also  ohjected  that  the  nmnhers 
of  representatives  appointed  hj  this  section  to 
be  sent,  bj  the  particnlar  States,  to  compose  the 
first  leipslatore,  were  not  predsely  agreeable  to 
the  mle  of  representation  adopted  bj  this  sys- 
tem, and  that  the  numbers  in  this  section  are 
artfoUj  lessened  for  the  kurge  States,  while  the 
smaller  States  have  their  fb&  proportion,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  undue  innuence  which  the 
large  States  will  have  in  the  government  from 
being  too  apparent ;  and  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  objection  is  well  founded. 

I  have  tdcen  some  pains  to  obtain  informa- 
tioii  of  the  number  of  freemen  and  slaves  in  the 
different  States;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that,  if  the  estimate  was  now  taken  which  is 
directed,  and  one  delegate  to  be  sent  for  evei*y 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  that  Virginia 
would  have  at  least  twelve  delegates,  Massa- 
chusetts eleven,  and  Pennsylvania  ten,  instead 
of  Uie  number  stated  in  this  section ;  whereas 
the  oUier  States,  I  believe,  wonld  not  have  more 
than  the  number  there  allowed  them ;  nor 
would  Georgia,  most  probably,  at  present,  send 
more  than  two.  If  I  am  right,  Mr.  Speaker, 
upon  the  enumeration  being  made,  and  the  rep- 
resentation being  apportioned  according  to  the 
rule  prescribed,  the  whole  number  of  delegates 
would  be  seventy-one,  thirty-six  of  which 
would  be  a  quorum  to  do  business :  the  delegates 
of  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania, 
would  amount  to  thirty-three  of  that  quorum. 
Those  three  States  will,  therefore,  have  much 
more  than  equal  power  and  inflaence  in  making 
tbe  laws  and  regulations  which  are  to  affect  this 
oontinent,  and  will  have  a  moral  certainty  of 
preventing  anv  laws  or  regulations  which  they 
disapprove,  although  they  might  be  thought 
ever  so  necessary  by  a  great  m^ority  of  the 
States.  It  was  further  oojected  that,  even  if 
the  States  who  had  most  inhabitants  ought  to 
have  a  greater  number  of  delegates,  yet  the 
number  of  delegates  ought  not  to  be  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  num^r  of  inhabitants,  be- 
oaose  the  influence  and  power  of  those  States 
whose  delegates  are  numerous  will  be  greater, 
when  compared  with  the  influence  and  power 
Off  the  other  States,  than  the  proportion  which 
the  numbers  of  their  delegates  bear  to  each 
other ;  as,  for  instance,  though  Delaware  has 
but  one  delegate,  and  Virginia  but  ten,  yet 
Virginia  has  more  than  ten  Umes  as  much 
power  and  influence  in  the  govemmwt  as  Dela- 
ware. 'To  prove  this,  it  was  observed  that 
Virginia  would  have  a  much  greater  chance  to 
carry  any  measure  than  any  number  of  States 
whose  delegates  were  altogether  ten,  (suppose 
the  States  of  Delaware.  Connecticut,  Khode 
Island,  and  New  Hampshire,)  since  the  ten  dele- 
gates from  Virginia,  in  every  thiuff  that  related 
to  Uie  interest  of  that  State,  would  act  in  union, 
and  move  one  solid  and  compact  body ;  whereas 
the  delegates  of  these  four  States,  though  col- 
lec^vely  eqnal  in  number  to  those  from  Vir- 


einia,  coming  frx)m  different  States  having 
different  interests,  will  be  less  likely  to  har- 
monize and  move  in  concert  As  a  further 
proof,  it  was  said  that  Virginia,  as  the  system 
IS  now  reported,  by  uniting  with  her  the  dde- 
gates  of  four  other  States,  can  carry  a  question 
against  the  sense  and  interest  of  the  eight  States 
by  sixty-four  different  combinations ;  the  four 
States  voting  with  Virginia  being  every  time  so 
far  different  as  not  to  he  compel  of  the  same 
four ;  whereas  the  State  of  Delaware  can  only, 
by  uniting  four  other  States  with  her,  carry  a 
measure  against  the  sense  of  eight  States  by  two 
different  combinations — a  maUiematical  proof 
that  the  State  of  Virginia  has  thirty-two  times 
greater  chance  of  carrying  a  measure  against 
the  sense  of  eight  States  than  Delaware,  al- 
though Virginia  has  only  ten  times  as  many 
delegates.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  idea  was 
totaOy  fallacious,  which  was  attempted  to  be 
maintained,  that,  if  a  State  had  one  thirteenth 
part  of  the  numbers  composing  the  delegation 
in  this  system,  such  State  would  have  as  much 
influence  as  under  the  articles  of  confederation. 
To  prove  the  fallacy  of  this  idea,  it  was  shown 
that,  under  the  articles  of  confederation,  the 
State  of  Maryland  had  but  one  vote  in  thirteen ; 
yet  no  measure  could  be  carried  against  her  in- 
terests without  seven  States,  a  minority  of  the 
whole,  concurring  in  it ;  whereas,  in  this  sys- 
tem, though  Maryland  has  six  votes, — which  is 
more  than  the  proportion  of  one  in  thirteen, — 
yet  five  States  may,  in  a  variety  of  oombin»< 
tions,  carry  a  qnesticm  against  her  interests 
though  seven  other  States  concur  with  her,  and 
six  States,  by  a  much  greater  number  of  com- 
binations, may  carry  a  measure  against  Mary- 
land, united  with  six  other  States.  I  shall  here, 
sir,  just  observe,  that,  as  the  committee  of  de- 
tail reported  the  system,  the  delegates  from  the 
different  States  were  to  be  one  for  every  forty 
thousand  inhabitants :  it  was  afterwards  altered 
to  one  for  every  thirty  thousand.  This  altera- 
tion was  made  after  I  left  the  convention,  at  the 
instance  of  whom  I  know  not ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  alteration  is  in  favor  of  the  States 
which  have  large  and  extensive  territory,  t<f  in- 
crease their  power  and  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  injury  of  the  smaller  States ; 
since  it  is  the  States  of  extensive  territory  who 
will  most  speedily  increase  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants,  as  before  has  been  observed,  and 
will,  therefore,  most  speedily  procure  an  in- 
crease to  the  number  of  their  delegates.  By 
this  alteration,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  or 
Georgia,  by  obtaining  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  additional  inhabitants,  will  be  entitled 
to  four  additional  delegates;  whereas  such 
State  would  only  have  been  entitled  to  three, 
if  forty  thousand  had  remained  the  number  by 
which  to  apportion  the  delegation. 

As  to  that  part  of  this  section  that  relates 
to  direct  taxation,  there  was  also  an  objection 
for  the  following  reasons:  It  was  said  that  a 
large  sum  of  money  was  to  be  brought  into  the 
national  treasury  by  the  duties  on  commerce^ 
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which  would  he  almost  wholly  paid  hj  the  oom- 
mercial  States ;  it  would  be  unequal  and  unjust 
that  the  sum  which  was  necessarj  to  be  raised 
by  direct  taxation  should  be  apportioned  equally 
upon  all  the  States,  obliging  the  commercial 
States  to  pay  as  large  a  share  of  the  revenue 
arising  therefrom  as  the  States  from  whom  no 
revenue  had  been  drawn  by  imposts ;  since  the 
wealtli  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
commercial  States  will,  in  the  first  place,  be 
severely  taxed  through  their  commerce,  and 
afterwards  bo  equally  taxed  with  the  industry 
and  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
States,  who  have  paid  no  part  of  that  revenue ; 
so  that,  by  this  provision,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
commercial  States  are,  in  this  system,  obliged 
to  bear  an  unreasonable  and  disproportionate 
share  in  the  expenses  of  the  Union,  and  the 
payment  of  that  foreign  and  domestic  debt 
which  was  incurred  not  more  for  the  benefit  of 
the  commercial  than  of  the  other  States. 

In  the  sixth  section  of  the  first  article,  it  is 
provided,  that  senators  and  representatives  may 
De  appointed  to  any  civil  oflSce  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  except  such  as 
shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  of 
which  have  been  increased,  during  the  time  for 
which  they  were  elected.  Upon  this  subject, 
sir,  there  was  a  great  diversity  of  sentiment 
among  the  members  of  the  convention.  As  the 
propositions  were  reported  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House,  a  senator  or  representa- 
tive could  not  be  appointed  to  any  office  under 
a  particular  State,  or  under  the  United  States, 
during  the  time  for  which  tliey  were  chosen, 
nor  to  any  office  under  the  United  States  until 
one  year  after  the  expiraticm  of  that  time.  It 
was  said — ^and  in  my  opinion  justly — that  no 
good  reosim  could  be  assigned  why  a  senator  or 
reprei<entative  should  be  incapacitated  to  hold 
an  office  in  his  own  government,  since  it  can 
only  bind  him  more  closely  to  his  State,  and 
attach  him  the  more  to  its  interests,  whicli,  as 
its  representative,  he  is  bound  to  consult  and 
sacredly  guunl,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
welfare  of  tlio  Union,  and  therefore,  at  most, 
would  only  add  the  additional  motive  of  grati- 
tude for  discharging  his  duty;  and,  according 
to  this  idea,  the  clause  which  prevented  sena- 
tors or  delegates  from  holding  offices  in  their 
own  States  was  rejected  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority. But,  sir,  we  sacredly  endeavored  to 
preserve  all  that  part  of  the  resolution  which 
prevented  tliem  from  being  eligible  to  offices 
under  the  United  States,  as  we  considered  it 
essentially  necessary  to  preserve  the  integrity, 
independence,  and  dignity  of  the  legislature, 
and  to  secure  its  members  from  corruption. 

I  was  in  the  number  of  those  who  were  ex- 
tremely solicitous  to  preserve  this  part  of  the 
report;  but  there  was  a  powerful  opposition 
made  by  such  who  wished  the  members  of  the 
legislature  to  be  eligible  to  ofiices  under  the 
United  States.  Three  different  times  did  they 
attempt  to  procure  an  alteration,  and  as  often 
fidied — ft  m^ority  firmly  Adhering  to  the  reao- 


Intion  as  reported  by  the  committee ;  howener, 
an  alteration  was  at  length,  by  dint  of  pene- 
yerance,  obtained,  even  within  the  last  twclT» 
days  of  the  convention, — ^for  it  lii4>pened  alter 
I  left  Philadelphia.  Ab  to  the  exception  that 
they  cannot  be  appointed  to  offices  created  bj 
themselves,  or  the  emoluments  of  whidi  are  l^ 
themselves  increased,  it  is  certainly  of  little 
consequence,  since  they  may  easily  erade  it  bj 
creating  new  offices,  to  which  may  be  appobkU 
ed  the  persons  who  fill  the  offices  before  oreatod| 
and  thereby  vacancies  will  be  made,  which  inaj 
be  filled  by  the  members  who  for  that  porpoaa 
have  created  the  new  offices. 

It  is  true,  the  acceptance  of  an  office  Taoatei 
their  seat,  nor  can  they  be  reelected  daring 
their  continuance  in  office ;  but  it  was  said,  that 
the  evil  would  first  take  place;  that  the  prioe 
for  the  office  would  be  paid  before  it  was  ob- 
tained ;  that  vacating  the  seat  of  the  penon 
who  was  appointed  to  office  made  way  for  the 
admission  or  a  new  member,  who  would  come 
there  as  desirous  to  obtain  an  office  as  he  whom 
he  succeeded,  and  as  ready  to  pay  the  prioe 
necessary  to  obtain  it :  in  fine,  that  it  wontd  be 
onlv  driving  awav  the  flies  that  were  filled,  to 
make  room  for  those  that  were  hungry.  And 
as  the  system  is  now  reported,  the  Preodent 
having  the  power  to  nominate  to  all  officei^  it 
niust  be  evident  that  tliere  is  no  possible  aeca- 
rity  for 'the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
legislature,  but  that  they  are  most  unduly  placed 
under  the  influence  of  the  President,  and  ex- 
posed to  bribery  and  corruption. 

The  seventh  section  of  this  article  was  abo 
the  subject  of  contest  It  was  thou^t,  ij 
many  members  of  the  convention,  that  it  was 
very  wrong  to  confine  the  origination  of  all 
revenue  bills  to  the  House  of  Kepresentatirea, 
since  the  members  of  the  Senate  will  be  chosen 
by  the  people  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Delegates, — if  not  immediately,  yet 
mediately, — being  chosen  by  the  members  of 
the  State  legislatui*es  which  members  are  elected 
by  the  people ;  and  that  it  makes  no  real  differ- 
ence whether  we  do  a  thing  in  person,  or  br  a 
deputy  or  agent  api>oint^  by  us  for  that 
purpose. 

That  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  British  constitution,  BiDce' 
they  are  neither  mediately  nor  immediately  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  but  are  one  of 
the  three  estates  composing  that  kingdom,  hav- 
ing hereditary  rights  and  privileges,  diatinot 
from  and  independent  of  the  people. 

That  it  may,  and  probably  will,  be  a  fbtnie 
source  of  dispute  and  controversy  between  ttfe  ' 
two  branches,  what  are,  or  are  not,  revenue 
bills,  and  the  more  so  as  they  are  not  defined 
in  the  constitution;  which  controversies  may 
be  difficult  to  settle,  and  may  become  seriooa  In 
their  consequences,  there  being  no  power  in  the 
constitution  to  decide  upon,  or  authorize,  In 
cases  of  absolute  necessity,  to  terminate  them 
by  a  prorogation  or  dissolution  of  either  of  the 
branches — a  remedy  provided  in  the  Britiah 
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oonstitQtion)  where,  the  kmg  has  that  power, 
which  has  been  foand  necessary  at  times  to  be 
exercised,  in  oases  of  violent  dissensions  between 
the  Lords  and  Ck)mmons  on  the  snbject  of 
money  bills. 

That  every  regulation  of  commerce ;  every 
law  relative  to  exdses,  stamps,  the  post-office, 
the  imposing  of  taxes,  and  their  collection ;  the 
creation  of  courts  and  offices ;  in  fine,  every  law 
for  the  Union,  if  enforced  by  any  pecuniary 
aanctiona,  as  they  would  tend  to  bring  money 
into  Uie  Continental  treasury,  might,  and  no 
doabt  woi^d,  be  considered  a  revenue  act.  That 
consequently  the  Senate — ^the  members  of  which 
idU,  it  may  be  presumed,  be  the  most  select  in 
their  choice,  and  consist  of  men  the  most  en- 
lightened and  of  the  greatest  abilities,  who, 
from  the  duration  of  their  appointment  and  the 
permanency  of  their  body,  will  probably  be  best 
acquainted  with  the  common  concerns  of  the 
States,  and  with  the  means  of  providing  for 
them — will  be  rendered  almost  useless  as  a  part 
of  the  legislature;  and  that  they  will  have  but 
little  to  do  in  that  capacity  except  patiently  to 
wait  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives,  and  afterwards  examine  and  ap- 
prove, or  propose  amendments. 

There  were  also  objections  to  that  part  of 
this  section  which  relates  to  the  negative  of  the 
President  There  were  some  who  thought  no 
good  reason  could  be  assigned  for  giving  the 
Preddent  a  negative  of  any  kind.  Upon  the 
principle  of  a  check  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
legisli^ure,  it  was  said  to  be  unnecessary ;  that 
the  two  branches  having  a  control  over  each 
other's  proceedings,  and  the  Senate  being  chosen 
by  the  State  legislatures,  and  being  composed 
of  members  from  the  different  States,  there 
would  always  be  a  sufficient  guard  against 
measures  being  hastily  or  rashly  adopted — that 
tiie  President  was  not  likely  to  have  more  wis- 
dom or  integrity  than  the  senators,  or  any  of 
them ;  or  to  better  know  or  consult  the  interest 
of  the  States,  than  any  member  of  the  Senate, 
so  as  to  be  entitled  to  a  negative  on  that  prin- 
ciple ;  and  as  to  the  precedent  from  the  British 
constitution,  (for  we  were  eternally  troubled 
with  arguments  and  precedents  from  the  British 
^vemment,)  it  was  said  it  would  not  apply. 
The  king  of  Great  Britain  there  composed  one 
of  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom ;  he  was 
possessed  of  rights  and  privileges  as  such,  distinct 
from  the  Lords  and  Commons — ^rights  and  privi- 
leges which  descended  to  his  heirs,  and  were 
inheritable  by  them ;  that,  for  the  preservation 
of  these,  it  was  necessary  he  should  have  a 
negative ;  but  that  this  was  not  the  case  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  was  no 
more  than  an  officer  of  the  government ;  the 
sovereignty  was  not  in  him,  but  in  the  legisla- 
ture. And  it  was  further  urged,  even  if  he  was 
allowed  a  negative,  it  ought  not  to  be  of  so 
great  extent  as  that  given  by  the  system,  since 
his  single  voice  is  to  countervail  the  whole  of 
either  branch,  and  any  number  lees  than  two 
thirds  of  the  other.    However,  a  minority  of 


the  convention  was  of  a  different  opinion,  aiid 
adopted  it  as  it  now  makes  a  part  of  the  system. 
By  the  eighth  section  of  this  article,  Congress 
is  to  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises.    When  we  met  in  conven- 
tion, after  our  adjoummeui^  to  receive  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  aetail,  the  members 
of  that  committee  were  requested  to  inform  us 
what  powers  were  meant  to  be  vested  in  Con- 
gress by  the  word  duties  in  this  section,  since 
the  word  imposts  extended  to  duties  on  goods 
imported,  and  by  another  part  of  the  system  no 
duties  on  exports  were  to  be  laid.    Li  answer 
to  this .  inquiry,  we  were  informed  that  it  was 
meant  to  give  the  general  government   the 
power  of  laying  stanip  duties  on  paper,  parch- 
ment, and  veUum.     We  then  proposed  to  have 
the  power  inserted  in  express  words,  lest  dis- 
putes might  hereafter  arise  on  the  subject,  and 
that  the  meaning  might  be  understood  by  all 
who  were  to  be  affected  by  it ;  but  to  this  it 
was  objected,  because  it  was  said  that  the  word 
stamp  would  probably  sound  odiously  in  the 
ears  of  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  be  a  cause 
of  objection.    By  the  power  of  imposing  stamp 
duties,  the  Congress    will    have   a  right   to 
declare,  that  no  wills,  deeds,  or  other  instru- 
ments of  writing,  shall  be  good  and  valid  with- 
out being  stamped ;  that,  without  being  reduced 
to  writing,  and  being  stamped,  no  bargain,  sale, 
transfer  of  property,  or  contract  of  any  kind  or 
nature  whatsoever,  shall  be  binding ;  and  also 
that  no  exemplifications  of  records,  depositions, 
or  probates  of  any  kind,  shall  be  received  in 
evidence,  unless  they  have  the  same  solemnity. 
Tliey  may  likewise  oblige  all  proceedings  of  a 
judicial  nature  to  be  stamped,  to  give  them 
effect.    Those  stamp  duties  may  be  imposed  to 
any  amount  they  please ;  and  under  the  jtrer 
tence  of  securing  the  collections  of  these  duties, 
and  to  prevent  the  laws  which  imposed  them 
from  bemg  evaded,  the  Congress  may  bring  the 
decision  of  all  questions  relating  to  the  convey- 
ance, disposition,  and  rights  of  property,  and 
every  question  relating  to  contracts  between 
man  and  man,  into  the  courts  of  the  general 
government — their  inferior  courts  in  the  first 
instance,  and  the  superior  court  by  appeal    By 
the  power  to  lay  and  collect  imposts,  Uiev  may 
impose  duties  on  any  or  every  article  of  com- 
merce imported  into   these  States,  to  what 
amount  they  please.    B^  the  power  to  lay  ex- 
cises,— a  power  very  odious  in  its  nature,  since 
it  authorizes  officers  to  go  into  your  houses, 
your  kitchens,  your  cellars,  and  to  examine  into 
your  private  concerns, — ^the  Congress  may  im- 
pose auties  on  every  article  of  use  or  consump- 
tion, on  the  food  that  we  eat,  on  the  liquors  that 
we  drink,  on  the  clothes  that  we  wear,  the  glass 
which  enlightens  our  houses,  or  the  hearths  ne- 
cessary for  our  warmth  and  comfort.    By  the 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  they  may  proceed 
to  direct  taxation  on  every  individual,  either 
by  a  capitation  tax  on  their  heads,  or  an  aasees- 
ment  on  their  property.    By  this  part  of  the 
section,  therefore,  the  goTemment  has  power 
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to  lay  what  duties  they  please  on  goods  Im- 
ported ;  to  lay  what  duties  they  please,  after- 
wards, on  whatever  we  use  or  consume ;  to  im- 
pose stamp  daties  to  what  amoant  they  please, 
and  in  whatever  case  they  please ; — afterwardjs 
to  impose  on  the  people  direct  taxes,  hy  capita- 
tion tax,  or  hy  assessmeut,  to  what  amoant  they 
choose,  and  thus  to  slaice  them  at  every  vein 
as  long  as  they  have  a  drop  of  hlood,  without 
any  control,  limitation,  or  restraint ;  while  all 
the  officers  for  collecting  these  taxes,  stamp 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  are  to  he  appointed 
hy  the  general  government,  under  its  directions, 
not  accountable  to  the  States ;  nor  is  there  even 
a  security  that  they  shall  be  citizens  of  the 
respective  States  in  which  they  are  to  exercise 
their  offices.  At  the  same  time,  the  construc- 
tion of  every  law  imposing  any  and  all  these 
taxes  and  duties,  and  directiug  the  collection 
of  them,  and  every  question  arising  thereon, 
and  on  the  conduct  of  the  officers  appointed  to 
execute  these  laws,  and  to  collect  these  taxes 
and  duties,  so  various  in  their  kinds,  is  taken 
away  ft'om  the  courts  of  justice  of  the  different 
States,  and  confined  to  the  courts  of  the  general 

government,  there  to  be  heard  and  detennincd 
y  judges  holding  their  offices  under  the  ap- 
pointment, not  of  the  States,  but  of  the  general 
government. 

Many  of  the  members,  and  myself  in  the 
number,  thought  that  States  were  much  better 
judges  of  the  circumstances  of  their  citizens, 
and  what  sum  of  money  could  be  collected  from 
them  bv  direct  taxation,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  It  could  be  raised  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  convenience  to  their  citizens,  than  the  gen- 
eral government  could  be;  and  that  the  general 
government  ought  not  to  have  the  power  of 
laying  direct  taxes  in  any  case  but  in  that  of 
the  delinquency  of  a  State.  Agreeably  to  this 
sentiment,  I  brought  in  a  proposition  on  wliich 
a  vote  of  the  convention  was  taken.  The 
proposition  waa  as  follows:  **And  whenever 
the  legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  find  it 
necessary  that  revenue  should  be  raised  by 
direct  taxation,  having  apportioned  the  same 
by  the  above  rule,  requisitions  shall  l>e  made 
of  the  respective  States  to  pay  into  the  conti- 
nental trea<»ury  their  respective  quotas  within  a 
time  in  the  said  requisition  to  be  specified ;  and 
in  case  of  any  of  the  States  failing  to  comply 
with  such  requisition,  then,  and  then  only,  to 
have  power  to  devise  and  pass  acts  directing 
the  mode  and  authorizing  the  collection  of-  the 
same." 

Ilud  this  proposition  been  acceded  to,  the 
dangerous  and  oppressive  power  in  the  general 
government  of  imposing  direct  taxes  cm  the 
kihabitants,  which  it  now  eiHoys  in  all  cases, 
would  have  been  only  vested  in  it,  in  case  of 
the  non-compliance  of  a  State,  as  a  punishment 
for  its  delinquency,  and  would  have  ceased  the 
moment  that  the  State  complied  with  the  re- 
quisition. But  the  proposition  was  rejected  by 
a  minority,  consistent  with  their  aim  and  desire 
of  inoreaiing  the  power  of  the  general  govern- 


ment as  fkr  as  poseible,  and  destroying  the 
powers  and  infinenoe  of  the  States.  And  thmigii 
there  is  a  provisicm  that  all  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises,  shall  he  uniform, — that  is,  to  oe  laid  to 
the  same  amount  on  the  same  artldes  in  eadi 
State, — ^yet  this  will  not  prevent  Oongress  from 
having  it  in  their  power  to  cause  them  to  fUl 
very  unequally,  and  mndh  heavier  on  soma 
States  than  on  others,  because  these  daties  may 
be  lidd  on  articles  but  little  or  not  at  all  used  in 
some  States,  and  of  absolate  necessity  for  ^ 
use  and  consumption  of  others ;  in  which  cflM| 
the  first  would  pay  little  or  no  part  of  the  reve- 
nue arirdng  therefrom,  while  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole  of  it,  would  he  paid  by  the 
last,  to  wit,  the  States  which  use  and  consome 
the  articles  on  which  the  imposts  and  exdses 
are  laid. 

By  our  original  articles  of  confederation,  the 
Congress  have  power  to  borrow  moner  and 
emit  bills  of  credit  on  the  cr^it  of  the  United 
States;   agreeable  to  which  was  the  report  on 
this  system,  as  made  by  the  committee  of  detalL 
When  we  came  to  this  part  of  the  report,  a 
motion  was  made  to  strike  out  the  words  ^  to 
emit  biUs  of  credit"    Against  the  motion  we 
urged,  tiiat  it  would  be  improper  to  deprive  the 
Congress  of  that  power ;   that  it  would  he  a 
novelty  unprecedented  to  establish  a  govem- 
ment  which  should  not  have  such  auUiority; 
that  it  was  impossible  to  look  forward  into  &-> 
turity  so  far  as  to  decide  that  events  might  not 
happen  that  should  render  the  exercise  of  sach 
a  power  absolutely  necessary;   and  that  we 
doubted  whether,  if  a  war  should  take  place,  it 
would  be  possible  for  this  country  to  defend  it- 
self without  having  recourse  to  paper  credit,  in 
which  case  there  would  bo  a  necessity  of  becom- 
ing a  prey  to  our  enemies,  or  violating  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  government ;  and  that,  consid- 
ering the  administration  of  the  government 
would  be  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy 
there  could  be  little  reason  to  fear  an  abuse  of 
the  power  by  an  unnecessary  or  injurious  use 
of  it.    But^  sir,  a  majority  of  the  convention, 
being  wise  beyond  every  event,  and  being  wil- 
ling to  risk  any  political  evil  rather  than  admit 
the  idea  of  a  paper  emL»ion  in  any  possible  case, 
refused  to  trust  this  authority  to  a  government 
to  which  they  were  lavishing  tiie  most  nnlim- 
itcd  powers  of  taxation,  and  to  the  mercy  of 
which  they  were  willing  blindly  to  trust  the 
liberty  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  every 
State  in  the  Union ;  and  they  erased  that  clause 
from  the  system.    Among  other  powers  given 
to  this  government  in  tiie  eighth  section,  it  has 
that  of  appointing  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.    To  this  power  there  was  an  op* 
position.     It  was  urged   that  there  waa  no 
occasion  for  inferior  courts  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment to  be  appointed  in  the  different  States, 
and  that  such  ought  not  to  be  admitted — that 
the  difierent  State  judiciaries  in  the  respective 
States  would  be  competent  to,  and  sufficient 
for,  the  cognizance  in  the  first  instance  of  all 
cases  that  should  arise  under  the  lawi  of  the 
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general  goyemm^it,  which,  being  bj  this  sys- 
tem made  the  supreme  law  of  the  St&tei^  woold 
be  binding  on  the  di£f^nt  State  Jndiciaries — 
that,  by  ffiving  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  the  general  goyemment 
would  haye  a  sufficient  check  oyer  their  decis- 
ions, and  security  for  the  enforcing  of  their 
laws — that  to  haye  inferior  courts  appointed 
nnder  the  authority  of  Congress,  in  the  differ- 
ent States,  would  eyentually  absorb  and  swallow 
up  the  State  judiciaries,  by  drawing  all  business 
from  them  to  the  courts  of  the  general  goyem- 
ment, which  the  eztensiye  and  undefin^  pow- 
ers, legislatiye  and  judicial,  of  which  it  is  pos- 
sessed, would  easily  enable  it  to  do— that  it 
would  unduly  and   dangerously  increase  the 
weight  and  influence  of  Oongress  in  the  seyeral 
States ;  be  productiye  of  a  prodigious  number 
of  officers;  and  be  attended  with  an  enormous 
additional  and  unnecessary  expense— that,  the 
iudiciaries  of  the  respective  States  not  haying 
power  to  decide  upon  the  laws  of  the  general 
goyernment,  but  the  determination  of  those 
laws  being  confined  to  the  judiciaries  appointed 
nnder  the  authority  of  Congress  in  the  first  in- 
stance, as  well  as  on  appeal,  there  would  be  a 
necessity  forjudges  or  noagistrates  of  the  gene- 
ral goyemment,  and  those  to  a  considerable 
number,  in  each  county  of  eyery  State — that 
there  would  be  a  necessity  for  courts  to  be 
holden  by  them  in  each  county,  and  that  these 
courts  would  stand  in  need  of  all  proper  offi- 
cers, snch  as  sheriff  clerks,  and  others,  com- 
missioned nnder  the  authority  of  the  general 
government — ^in  fine,  that  the  administration 
of  justice,  as  it  will  relate  to  the  laws  of  the 
general  govemment,   would  require    in  each 
State  all  the  magbtratea,  courts,  officers,  and 
expense,  which  are  now  found  necessary,  in  the 
respectiye  States,  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice as  it  relates  to  the  laws  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments.   But  here,  again,  we  were  overruled 
by  a  minority,  who,  assuming  it  as  a  principle 
that  the  general  government  and  the  State  gov- 
ernments (as  long  as  they  should  exist)  would 
be  at  perpetual  variance  and  enmity,  and  that 
their  interests  would  constantly  be  opposed  to 
each  other,  insisted,  for  that  reason,  that  the 
State  judges,  being  citizens  of  their  respective 
States,  and  holding  their  commissions  nnder 
them,  ought  not,  though  acting  on  oath,  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  laws 
of  the  general  government. 

By  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article,  the 
Congress  have  also  a  power  given  them  to  raise 
and  support  armies,  without  any  limitation  as 
to  numbers,  and  wiUiout  any  restriction  in  time 
of  peace.  Thus,  sir,  this  plan  of  government, 
instead  of  guarding  against  a  standing  army, — 
that  engine  of  arbitrary  power,  whidi  has  so 
often  and  so  successfully  been  used  for  the  sub- 
version of  freedom, — ^has,  in  its  formation, 
given  it  an  express  and  constitutional  sanction, 
and  hath  provided  for  its  introduction.  Nor 
oould  this  be  prevented.  I  took  the  sense  of 
the  convention  on  a  proposition,  by  which  the 


Congress  should  not  have  power,  in  time  of 
peace,  to  keep  imbodied  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  regular  troops,  that  number  to  be 
ascertained  by  what  should  be  considered  a 
respectable  peace  establishment.  This  propo- 
sition was  rc;]ected  by  a  m^ority,  it  being  their 
determination  that  Uie  power  of  Congress  to 
keep  up  a  standing  army,  even  in  peace,  should 
only  be  restrained  by  their  will  and  pleasure. 

This  section  proceeds,  further,  to  give  a  power 
to  the  Congress  to  provide  for  the  calling  forth 
the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions.  As 
to  giving  such  a  power  there  was  no  objection; 
but  it  was  thought  by  some  that  this  power 
ought  to  be  given  with  certain  restrictions.  It 
was  thought  that  not  more  than  a  cert^  part 
of  the  militia  of  any  one  State  ought  to  be 
obliged  to  march  out  of  the  same,  or  be  em- 
ployed out  of  the  same,  at  any  one  time,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  L^g;islature  of  such  State. 
Thb  amendment  I  endeavored  to  obtain ;  but 
it  met  with  the  same  fate  which  attended  al- 
most every  attempt  to  limit  the  powers  given 
to  the  general  government,  and  constitutionally 
to  guard  against  their  abuse:  it  was  not  adopted. 
As  it  now  stands,  the  Congress  will  have  the 
power,  if  they  please,  to  march  the  whole 
militia  of  Maryland  to  the  remotest  part  of  the 
Union,  and  keep  them  in  service  as  long  as  they 
think  proper,  without  being  in  any  respect  de- 
pendent upon  the  government  of  Maryland  for 
this  unlimited  exercise  of  power  over  its  citi- 
zens-«-all  of  whom,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
greatest,  may,  during  such  service,  be  subjected 
to  military  law,  and  tied  up  and  whipped  at  the 
halbert,  like  the  meanest  of  slaves. 

By  the  next  paragraph.  Congress  is  to  have 
the  power  to  provide  for  organizing,  arming, 
and  disciplining,  the  militia,  and  for  goveming 
such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States. 

For  this  extraordinary  provision,  by  which 
the  militia — the  only  defence  and  protection 
which  the  State  can  have  for  the  security  of 
their  rights  against  arbitrary  encroachments  of 
the  general  govemment — is  taken  entirely  out 
of  the  power  of  their  respective  States,  and 
placed  nnder  the  power  of  Congress,  it  was 
speciously  assigned,  as  a  reason,  that  the  gene- 
ral government  would  cause  the  militiA  to  be 
better  regulated  and  better  disciplined  than  the 
State  governments,  and  that  it  would  be  proper 
for  tiie  whole  militia  of  the  Union  to  have  a 
uniformity  in  their  arms  and  exercise.  To  this 
it  was  answered,  that  the  reason,  however  spe- 
cious, was  not  just — that  it  would  be  absurd 
that  the  militia  of  the  western  settlements,  who 
were  exposed  to  an  Indian  enemy,  should  either 
be  confined  to  the  same  arms  or  exercise  as  the 
militia  of  the  Eastern  or  Middle  States — that 
the  same  penalties  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
enforce  an  obedience  to  militia  laws  in  some 
States,  would  be  totally  disregarded  in  others 
— ^that,  leaving  the  power  to  £e  several  States^ 
they  would  respectively  best  know  the  ntaar 
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tion  and  drcumstance  of  their  citizens,  and  the 
regulations  that  would  be  necessary  and  snflS- 
cient  to  effect  a  well-regulated  militia  in  each — 
that  we  were  satisfied  the  militia  had  heretofore 
been  as  well  disciplined  as  if  thej  had  been 
under  the  regulations  of  Congress — and  that 
the  States  would  now  have  an  additional  mo- 
tive to  keep  their  militia  in  proper  order,  and 
fit  for  service,  as  it  would  be  the  only  chance 
to  preserve  their  existence  against  a  general 
government,  armed  with  powers  sufficient  to 
destroy  them. 

These  observations,  sir,  procured  from  some 
of  the  members  an  open  avowal  of  those  rea- 
sons by  which  we  believed,  before,  that  they 
were  actuated.  They  said  that,  as  the  States 
would  be  opposed  to  the  general  government, 
and  at  enmity  with  if, — which,  as  I  have  al- 
ready observed,  they  assumed  as  a  principle, — 
if  the  militia  was  under  the  control  and  the 
authority  of  the  respective  States,  it  would  en- 
able them  to  thwart  and  oppose  the  general 
government.  They  said  the  States  ought  to  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  general  government,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  militia  ought  to  be  put  under 
its  power,  and  not  suffered  to  remain  under  the 
power  of  the  respective  States.  In  answer  to 
these  declarations,  it  was  urced  that  if,  after 
having  retmned  to  the  gener^  government  the 
great  powers  already  granted,— and  among  those, 
that  of  raising  and  keeping  up  regular  troops 
without  limitation, — the  power  over  the  militia 
should  be  taken  away  from  the  States,  and  also 
given  to  the  general  government,  it  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  last  coup  de  grace  to  the 
State  governments ;  that  it  must  be  the  most 
convincing  proof,  the  advocates  of  this  system 
design  the  destruction  of  the  State  governments, 
and  that  no  professions  to  the  contrary  ought 
to  be  trusted ;  and  that  every  State  in  the  Un- 
ion ought  to  reject  such  a  system  with  indigna- 
tion, since,  if  ttie  general  government  should 
attempt  to  oppress  and  enslave  them,  they  could 
not  have  any  possible  means  of  self-defence; 
because  the  proposed  system,  taking  away  from 
the  States  the  right  of  organ izinjr,  arming,  and 
di:>ciplining  of  the  militia,  the  first  attempt 
made  by  a  State  to  put  the  militia  in  a  situation 
to  counteract  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  gen- 
eral government  would  be  construed  into  an 
act  of  rebellion  or  treason,  and  Congress  would 
instantly  march  their  troops  into  the  State.  It 
was  further  observed  that,  when  a  government 
wishes  to  deprive  their  citizens  of  freedom,  and 
reduce  them  to  slavery,  it  generally  makes  use 
of  a  standing  army  for  that  puriK)se,  and  leaves 
the  militia  in  a  situation  as  contemptible  as 
possible,  lest  they  might  oppose  its  arbitrary  de- 
signs— that  in  this  system  we  give  the  general 
government  every  provision  it  could  wish  for, 
and  even  invite  it  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  the 
States  and  their  citizens,  since  we  give  it  the 
right  to  increase  and  keep  up  a  standing  army 
OS  numerous  as  it  would  wish,  and,  by  placing 
the  militia  under  its  power,  enable  it  to  leave 
the  militia  totally  nnorguiized,  undisciplined, 


and  even  to  disarm  them ;  while  the  cstimiSi 
so  far  from  complaining  of  this  negleoti  miglit 
even  esteem  it  a  favor  in  the  genmd  goTwn- 
ment,  as  thereby  they  would  be  tneA  Urom  tibe 
burden  of  militia  duties,  and  left  to  their  own 
private  occupations  and  pleasnrea.  However. 
all  arguments,  and  every  reaaon  which  eoold 
be  urged  on  this  subject,  as  weU  as  on  meaj 
others,  were  obliged  to  yield  to  one  that  was 
unanswerable,  a  majority  upon  the  divisioiL 

By  the  ninth  section  of  this  article,  the  im- 
portation of  such  persons  as  any  of  tiie  States 
now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  ikdl 
not  be  prohibited  prior  to  the  year  one  thoo- 
sand  eight  hundred  and  eight ;  but  a  duty  txmj 
be  imposed  on  such  importation  not  exceeding 
ten  dollars  each  person. 

The  design  of  this  clause  is  to  prerent  tibe 
general  government  from  prohibitmg  the  im- 
portation of  slaves ;  but  the  same  reasons  which 
caused  them  to  strike  out  the  word  ^  national,'* 
and  not  admit  the  word  ^*  stamps,*^  influenced 
them  here  to  guard  against  the  word  ^  slaTeSi'' 
They  anxiously  sought  to  avoid  the  admission  of 
expressions  which  might  be  odious  in  the  earn  of 
Amerienns,  although  they  were  willing  to  admit 
into  their  system  those  things  which  the  ex- 
pressions signified;  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
clause  is  so  worded  as  really  to  authorize  the 
general  government  to  impose  a  duty  of  ten 
dollars  on  every  foreigner  who  comes  into  a 
State  to  become  a  citizen,  whether  he  comet 
absolutely  free,  or  qualifiedly  so  as  a  servant; 
although  this  is  contrary  to  the  design  of  the 
framers,  and  the  duty  was  only  meant  to  extend 
to  the  importation  of  slaves. 

This  clause  was  the  sabject  of  a  great  direr 
sity  of  sentiment  in  the  convention.  As  the 
system  was  reported  by  the  committee  of  de 
tail,  the  provision  was  general,  that  such  impor- 
tuition  should  not  be  prohibited,  without  con- 
fining it  to  any  particular  period.  This  was 
rejected  by  eight  States— Georgia,  South  Car- 
olina, and,  I  think.  North  Carolina,  ToUng 
for  iL 

We  were  then  told  by  the  delegates  of  the 
two  first  of  those  States,  that  their  States  would 
never  agree  to  a  system  which  put  it  in  the 
power  of  the  general  government  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  slaves,  and  that  tney,  as 
delegates  from  those  States,  must  withhold  their 
assent  from  such  a  system. 

A  committee  of  one  member  from  each  State 
was  chosen  by  ballot,  to  take  this  part  of  the 
system  under  their  consideration,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  agree  upon  some  report  which  shonld 
reconcile  those  States.  To  this  committee  also 
was  referred  the  following  proposition,  which 
had  been  reported  by  the  committee  of  detail, 
**  No  navigation  act  shall  be  passed  with- 
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out  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  in  each  Hou:<e  '* — a  proposition  whidi 
the  staple  and  commercial  States  were  salidtocis 
to  retam,  lest  their  commerce  should  be  placed 
too  much  under  the  power  of  the  £astem  StateB| 
but  which  tliese  last  States  were  as  anxiooa  to 
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reject  This  oommittee— of  which  also  I  had 
the  honor  to  he  a  memher — met,  and  took  un- 
der their  consideration  the  subjects  committed 
to  them.  I  found  the  Eastern  States,  notwith- 
standing their  aversion  to  slavery,  were  very 
willing  to  indulge  the  Southern  States,  at  least 
with  a  temporary  liberty  to  prosecute  the  slave 
trade,  provided  the  Southern  States  would,  in 
their  turn,  gratify  them,  by  laying  no  restric- 
tion on  navigation  acts ;  and  after  a  very  little 
time,  the  committee,  by  a  great  migority  agreed 
on  a  report,  by  which  the  general  government 
was  to  be  prohibited  from  preventing  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  for  a  limited  time,  and  the 
restrictive  clause  relative  to  navigation  acts  was 
to  be  omitted. 

This  report  was  adopted  by  a  mi^jority  of  the 
convention,  but  not  without  considerable  oppo- 
sition. It  was  said  that  we  had  just  assumed  a 
place  among  independent  nations,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  opposition  to  the  attempts  of 
Great  Britain  to  enslave  us ;  that  this  opposi- 
tion was  grounded  upon  the  preservation  of 
those  rights  to  which  God  and  nature  had  en- 
titled us,  not  in  particular,  but  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  all  mankind — that  we  had  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Being  for  his  assistance,  as  the 
God  of  freedom,  who  could  not  but  approve  our 
efforts  to  preserve  the  rights  which  he  had  thus 
imparted  to  his  creatures— that  now,  wheu  we 
scarcely  had  risen  from  our  knees,  from  suppli- 
cating his  aid  and  protection,  in  forming  our 
government  over  a  free  people, — a  government 
formed  pretendedly  on  the  principles  of  liberty, 
and  for  its  preservation, — in  that  government 
to  have  a  provision  not  only  putting  it  out  of 
its  power  to  restrain  and  prevent  the  slave 
trade,  l>ut  even  encouraging  that  most  infamous 
traffic,  by  giving  the  States  power  and  influence 
in  the  Union  in  proportion  as  they  cruelly  and 
wantonly  sport  with  the  rights  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  solemn 
mockery  of,  and  insult  to.  that  God  whose  pro- 
tection we  had  then  implored ;  and  could  not 
fail  to  hold  us  up  in  detestation,  and  render  us 
contemptible  to  every  true  friend  of  liberty  in 
the  world.  It  was  said,  it  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered, that  national  crimes  can  only  be,  and  fre- 
quently are,  punished  in  this  world  by  national 
punishments ;  and  that  the  continuance  of  the 
dave  trade,  and  thus  giving  it  a  national  sanc- 
tion and  encouragement,  ought  to  be  considered 
as  justly  exposing  us  to  the  displeasure  and  ven- 
geance of  Him  who  is  equidly  Lord  of  all,  and 
who  views  with  equal  eye  the  poor  Afncan 
slave  and  his  American  master. 

It  was  urged  that,  by  this  system,  we  were 
giving  the  general  government  full  and  absolute 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  under  which  gen- 
eral power  it  would  have  a  right  to  restrain,  or 
totally  prohibit,  the  slave  trade ;  it  must,  there- 
fore, appear  to  the  world  absurd  and  disgrace- 
ful, to  the  last  degree,  that  we  should  except 
from  the  exercise  of  that  power  the  only  branch 
of  commerce  which  is  unjustifiable  in  its  na- 
ture, and  contrary  to  the  ri^ts  of  mankind — 


that,  on  the  contrary,  we  ought  rather  to  pro- 
hibit expressly,  in  our  Constitution,  the  furtlier 
importation  of  slaves;  and  to  authorize  the 
general  government,  from  time  to  time,  to  make 
such  regulations  as  should  be  thought  most  ad- 
vantageous for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  which  are 
already  in  the  States — ^that  slavery  is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  genius  of  republicanism,  and  has 
a  tendency  to  destroy  those  principles  on  which 
it  is  supported,  as  it  lessens  the  sense  of  the 
equal  rights  of  mankind,  and  habituates  us  to 
tyranny  and  oppression.  It  was  further  urged 
that,  by  this  system  of  government,  every  State 
is  to  be  protected  both  from  foreign  invasion 
and  from  domestic  insurrections ;  that,  from  this 
consideration,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  it 
should  have  a  power  to  restrain  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves,  since,  in  proportion  as  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  was  increased  in  any  State,  in  the 
same  proportion  the  State  Lb  weakened  and  ex- 
posed to  foreign  invasion  or  domestic  insur- 
rection, and  by  so  much  less  will  it  be  able  to 
protect  itself  against  either;  and,  thereforet, 
will,  by  so  much  the  more,  want  aid  from,  ana 
be  a  burden  to,  the  Union.  It  was  further  said, 
that  as,  in  this  system,  we  were  giving  the  gen- 
eral government  a  power,  under  the  idea  of  na- 
tion^ character  or  national  interest,  to  regulate 
even  our  weights  and  measures,  and  have  pro- 
hibited all  possibility  of  emitting  paper  money, 
and  passing  insolvent  laws,  &c.,  it  must  appear 
still  more  extraordinary,  that  we  should  pro- 
hibit the  government  from  interfering  with  the 
slave  trade,  than  which  nothing  could  so  mate- 
rially affect  both  our  national  honor  and  inter- 
est. These  reasons  influenced  me,  both  on  the 
committee  and  in  convention,  most  decidedly 
to  oppose  and  vote  against  the  clause,  as  it  now 
makes  a  port  of  the  system. 

You  will  perceive,  sir,  not  only  that  the  gen- 
eral government  is  prohibited  from  interfering 
in  the  slave  trade  before  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eight,  but  that  there  is  no  provision 
in  the  Constitution  that  it  shall  afterwards  be 
prohibited,  nor  any  security  that  such  prohibi- 
tion will  ever  take  place ;  and  I  think  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe  that,  if  the  importation 
of  slaves  is  permitted  until  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eight,  it  will  not  be  prohibited 
afterwards.  At  this  time  we  do  not  generally 
hold  this  commerce  in  so  great  abhorrence  as 
we  have  done.  When  our  liberties  were  at 
stake,  we  warmly  felt  for  the  common  rights  of 
men.  The  danger  being  thought  to  be  past 
which  threatened  ourselves,  we  are  doily  grow- 
ing more  insensible  to  those  rights.  In  those 
States  which  have  restrained  or  prohibited  the 
importation  of  slaves,  it  is  only  done  by  legis- 
lative acts,  which  may  be  repealed.  When 
those  States  find  that  they  must,  in  their  na- 
tional character  and  connection,  suffer  in  the 
disgrace,  and  share  in  the  inconveniences,  at- 
tendant upon  that  detestable  and  iniquitous 
trs^c,  they  may  be  desirous,  also,  to  share  in 
the  benefits  arising  from  it ;  and  the  odium  at- 
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tcndiDg  it  will  be  greatly  effiiced  by  the  sano- 
tioD  wuicli  Is  given  to  it  ia  the  general  govern- 
ment. 

By  the  next  paragraph,  the  general  govem- 
ment  is  to  have  a  power  of  Bospending  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  in  cases  of  rebdlion  or  in- 
vasion. 

As  the  State  governments  have  a  power  of 
suspending  the  habeas  corpus  act  in  those  cases, 
it  was  said  there  could  be  no  reason  for  giving 
such  a  power  to  tlie  general  government,  since, 
whenever  the  State  which  is  invaded,  or  in 
which  an  insurrection  takes  place,  finds  its 
safety  requires  it,  it  will  make  use  of  that 
power;  and  it  was  urged  that,  if  we  gave  this 
power  to  th€  general  government,  it  would  be 
an  engine  of  oppression  in  its  hands,  since, 
whenever  a  State  should  oppose  its  views,  how- 
ever arbitrary  and  unconstitutional,  and  refuse 
submission  to  them,  the  general  government 
may  declare  it  an  act  of  rebellion,  and  suspend- 
ing the  habeas  corpus  act,  may  seize  ui>on  the 
Eersons  of  those  advocates  of  freedom  wno  have 
ad  virtue  and  resolution  enough  to  excite  the 
opposition,  and  may  imprison  them  during  its 
pleasure  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  Union,  so 
that  a  citizen  of  Georgia  might  be  Bastiled  in 
the  fartliest  part  of  New  Hampshire,  or  a  citi- 
zen of  New  llampshire  in  the  farthest  extreme 
to  the  South, — cut  off  from  their  family,  their 
friends,  and  their  every  connection.  These 
considerations  induced  me,  sir,  to  give  my  neg- 
ative also  to  this  clause. 

In  this  same  section,  there  is  a  provision  that 
no  preference  shall  bo  given  to  the  ports  of  one 
State  over  another,  and  tliat  vessels  bound  to 
or  from  oue  State  sliall  not  be  oblige<l  to  enter, 
clear,  or  pay  duties,  in  another.  This  provis- 
ion, as  well  as  that  which  relates  to  the  uni- 
formity of  impost  duties  and  excises,  was  in- 
troduce<l,  sir,  by  the  delegation  of  this  State. 
Without  such  a  provision,  it  would  Irnve  been 
in  the  power  of  the  general  government  to  com- 
pel all  ships  sailing  into  or  out  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, to  clear  and  enter  at  Norfolk,  or  some 
port  in  Virji:inia — a  regulation  which  would  be 
extremely  injurious  to  our  commerce,  but  which 
would,  if  considered  merely  as  to  the  interest 
of  the  Union,  ])erhaps  not  bo  thought  unreason- 
able, since  it  would  render  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  ari>iiig  from  commerce  more  certain 
and  less  ex[K'nj^ive. 

But,  sir,  as  the  system  is  now  reported,  the 
general  government  have  a  power  to  establish 
wliat  ])orts  they  please  in  each  State,  and  to 
ascertain  at  what  [K)rts  in  every  State  ships  shall 
clear  and  enter  in  such  State — a  jKiwer  which 
may  be  so  used  as  to  destroy  the  effect  of  that 
pro\ision,  since  by  it  may  be  established  a  port 
in  such  a  place  as  shall  be  so  inconvenient  to  the 
States  as  to  render  it  more  eligible  for  their 
shipping  to  clear  and  enter  in  another  than  in 
their  own  States.  Supi>ose,  for  instance,  the 
general  government  should  determine  that  all 
idiips  which  cleared  or  entered  in  Maryland, 
should  clear  and  enter  at  Georgetown,  on  the 


Potonuus;  it  would  oblige  all  the  ihipe  wUdi 
sailed  from,  or  were  bound  to,  any  otlier  port 
of  Maryland,  to  dear  or  enter  in  aome  port  ia 
Virginia  To  prevent  sooh  a  use  of  the  power 
which  the  general  goyemment  now  haa  of  lim* 
iting  the  number  of  ports  in  a  StaU^  and  fixing 
the  place  or  places  where  they  shall  be»  we  en- 
deavored to  obtain  a  proviuon,  that  the  general 
government  should  only,  in  the  firrt  instanct^ 
have  authority  to  ascertain  the  nnmber  of  poiti 
proper  to  be  established  in  each  BUte^  and 
transmit  information  thereof  to  the  seTeral 
States,  the  legislatures  of  which,  reflpeoUvelj, 
should  have  the  power  to  fix  the  places  when 
those  ports  should  be,  according  to  their  idea 
of  what  would  be  most  adyantageooa  to  the 
commerce  of  their  State,  and  most  for  the  eise 
and  convenience  of  Uieir  citizens;  and  that  tlie 
general  government  should  not  interfere  in  tlie 
establishment  of  the  places,  unlees  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  should  neglect  or  refuse  so  to 
do ;  but  wo  could  not  obtain  this  slteration. 

By  the  tenth  section,  every  State  is  prohib- 
ited from  emitting  bills  of  credit.  As  it  wae 
reported  by  the  committee  of  detail,  the  Statee 
were  only  prohibited  from  emitting  them  witli- 
out  the  consent  of  Congress ;  but  the  conren- 
tion  was  so  smitten  with  the  paper-money  drend 
that  they  insisted  the  prohibition  should  be 
absolute.  It  was  my  opinion,  sir,  that  the 
States  ought  not  to  be  totally  deprived  of  the 
right  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  and  that,  as  we  had 
not  given  an  authority  to  the  ceneral  goveni- 
ment  for  that  purpose,  it  was  uie  more  necee* 
sary  to  retain  it  in  the  States.  I  considered 
that  this  State,  and  some  others,  have  formerly 
received  great  benefit  from  paper  emissions,  and 
that,  if  public  and  private  credit  should  once 
more  be  restored,  such  emissions  may  hereafter 
be  equally  advantageous ;  and  further,  that  it  ia 
impossible  to  foresee  that  events  may  not  take 
place  which  shall  render  paper  money  of  abso- 
lute necessity ;  and  it  was  my  opinion,  if  this 
power  was  not  to  be  exe^ised  by  a  State  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  general  govemmenti 
it  ought  to  be  satisfactory  even  to  those  who 
were  the  most  haunted  by  tlie  apprehensiona 
of  pa|>er  money.  I,  therefore,  thought  it  mj 
duty  to  vote  against  this  part  of  tlie  system. 

The  same  section  also  puts  it  out  of  the  power 
of  the  States  to  make  any  thing  but  gold  and 
silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  or  to 
pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts. 

I  considered,  sir,  that  there  might  he  times 
of  such  great  pubUo  calamities  and  distress,  and 
of  such  extreme  scarcity  of  s{>ecie,  as  should  ren* 
der  it  the  duty  of  a  government,  for  the  presses 
vution  of  even  the  most  valuable  part  of  its  cit- 
izens, in  some  measure  to  interfere  in  their 
favor,  by  passing  laws  totaUy  or  partially  stop* 
ping  courts  of  justice ;  or  autliorizing  the  debtor 
to  pay  by  instidment^s  or  by  delivering  up  fail 
property  to  his  creditors  at  a  reasonable  and 
honest  valuation.  The  times  have  been  snob 
as  to  render  regulations  of  this  kind 
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in  most  or  an  of  the  States  to  preyent  the 
wealthj  creditor  and  the  moneyed  man  from 
totally  destroying  the  poor,  though  indoatrions 
debtor.  Sach  times  tnajr  again  arrive.  I  there- 
fore voted  against  depriving  the  States  of  this 
power — a  power  which  I  am  decided  thev  onght 
to  possess,  bnt  which,  I  admit,  ong^t  only  to  be 
exercised  on  very  important  and  nrsent  occa- 
sions. I  apprehend,  sir,  the  principal  canse  of 
complaint  among  the  people  at  large  is,  the 
public  and  private  debt  with  which  they  are 
oppressed,  and  which,  in  the  present  scarcity 
of  cash,  threatens  them  witli  destruction,  unless 
they  can  obtain  so  mudi  indulgence,  in  point 
of  time,  that,  by  industry  and  frugality,  they 
may  extricate  themselves. 

This  government  proposal,  I  apprehend,  so 
far  from  removing,  will  greatly  increase  those 
oomplaints,  since,  grasping  in  its  all-powerful 
hand  the  citizens  of  the  respective  Statc^  it  will, 
by  the  impo»tion  of  the  variety  of  taxes,  im- 
posts, stamps,  excises,  and  other  duties,  squeeze 
from  them  the  little  money  they  may  acquire, 
the  hard  earnings  of  their  industry,  as  you 
would  squeeze  the  juice  from  an  orange,  till 
not  a  drop  more  can  be  extracted ;  and  then 
let  loose  upon  them  their  private  creditors,  to 
whose  mercy  it  consigns  them,  by  whom  their 
property  is  to  be  seized  upon  and  sold,  in  this 
scarcity  of  specie,  at  a  sheriff's  lale,  where  noth- 
ing bnt  ready  cash  can  be  received,  for  a  tenth 
part  of  its  value,  and  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies to  be  consigned  to  indigence  and  distress, 
without  their  governments  having  a  power  to 
give  them  a  moment's  indulgence,  however  ne- 
cessary it  might  be,  and  however  desirous  to 
grant  them  aid. 

By  this  same  section,  every  State  is  also  pro- 
hibited from  laying  any  imposts,  or  duties,  on 
imports  or  exports,  without  the  permission  of 
the  general  government.  It  was  urged  that,  as 
almost  all  sources  of  taxation  were  given  to 
Oongresa,  it  would  be  but  reasonable  to  leave 
the  States  the  power  of  bringing  revenue  into 
their  treasuries  bv  laying  a  duty  on  exports,  if 
they  should  think  proper,  which  might  be  so 
light  as  not  to  injure  or  discourage  industry, 
and  yet  might  be  productive  of  considerable 
revenue;  also,  that  there  might  be  cases  in 
which  it  would  be  proper,  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  manufactures,  to  lay  duties  to  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  of  raw  materials,  and,  even 
in  addition  to  the  duties'  laid  by  Congress  on 
imports,  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  to  lay  a  duty 
to  discourage  the  importation  of  particular  ar- 
ticles into  a  State,  or  to  enable  the  manufacturer 
here  to  supply  us  on  as  good  terms  as  they 
could  be  obtained  from  a  foreign  market  How- 
ever, the  most  we  could  obtain  was,  that  this 
power  might  be  exercised  by  the  States  with, 
and  only  with,  the  consent  of  Congress,  and 
subject  to  its  control ;  and  so  anxious  were  they 
to  seize  on  every  shilling  of  our  money  for  the 
general  government,  that  they  insisted  even  the 
little  revenue  that  might  thus  arise,  idiould  not 
be  Impropriated  to  the  use  of  the  respective 


States  where  it  was  collected,  but  should  be 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and 
accordingly  it  is  so  determined. 

The  second  article  relates  to  the  Executive— 
his  mode  of  election,  his  powers,  and  the  length 
of  time  he  should  continue  in  office. 

'  On  these  subjects  there  was  a  great  diversity 
of  sentiment.  Many  of  the  members  were  de- 
sirous that  the  President  should  be  elected  for 
seven  years,  and  not  to  be  eligible  a  second 
time.  Others  proposed  that  he  should  not  be 
absolutely  ineligible,  but  that  he  should  not  be 
capable  of  being  chosen  a  second  time,  until  the 
expiration  of  a  certain  number  of  years.  The 
supporters  of  the  above  proposition  went  upon 
the  idea  that  the  best  security  for  liberty  was  a 
limited  duration,  and  a  rotation  of  office,  in  the 
chief  Executive  department 

There  was  a  party  who  attempted  to  have 
the  Pre&ient  appointed  during  good  behavior, 
without  any  limitation  as  to  time ;  and,  not  be- 
ing able  to  succeed  in  that  attempt,  they  then 
endeavored  to  have  him  re-eligible  without  any 
restraint.  It  was  objected  that  the  choice  of  a 
President  to  continue  in  office  during  good  be- 
havior, would  at  once  be  rendering  oar  system 
an  elective  monarchy ;  and  that,  if  the  FreA' 
dent  wa**  to  be  re-eligible  without  any  interval 
of  disqualification,  it  would  amount  nearly  to 
the  same  thing,  since,  from  the  powers  that  the 
President  is  to  enjoy,  and  the  interests  and  in- 
fluence with  which  they  will  be  attended,  he 
will  be  almost  absolutely  certain  of  being  re- 
elected from  time  to  time,  as  long  as  he  Uves. 
As  the  propositions  were  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  the  President  was 
to  be  chosen  for  seven  years,  and  not  be  eligible 
at  any  time  after.  In  the  same  maimer,  the 
proposition  was  agreed  to  in  convention ;  and 
so  it  was  reported  by  the  committee  of  detail, 
although  a  variety  of  attempts  were  made  to 
alter  that  part  of  the  system  by  those  who  were 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  in  which  they  repeatedly 
failed ;  but,  sir,  by  never  losing  sight  of  their 
object,  and  choosing  a  proper  time  for  their 
purpose,  they  succe^ed,  at  length,  in  obtaining 
the  alteration,  which  was  not  made  until  within 
the  last  twelve  days  before  the  convention  ad- 
journed. 

As  these  propositions  were  agreed  to  by  the 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  the  President 
was  to  be  appointed  by  the  national  legislature; 
and,  as  it  was  reported  by  the  committee  of 
detail,  the  choice  was  to  be  made  by  ballot,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  States  should  have  an 
equal  voice  in  the  appointment  of  this  officer, 
as  they,  of  right,  ought  to  have ;  but  those  who 
wished,  as  far  as  possible,  to  establish  a  national 
instead  of  a  federal  government,  made  repeated 
attempts  to  have  the  President  chosen  by  the 
people  at  large.  On  thb  the  sense  of  the  con- 
vention was  taken,  I  think,  not  less  than  three 
times  while  I  was  there,  and  as  often  rejected; 
but  within  the  last  fortnight  of  their  session, 
they  obtained  the  alteration  in  Uie  manner  it 
now  stands,  by  which  the  large  States  have  a 
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fj<:![»:i]a.  \\iixi  be  carinot  be  iuijieai'heii  but  by  the  Hoase 

0':.j»;'rior.'!  w<:re  if.a'b;  to  that  part  of  t!.i-  <'i   I.»eiej:i:e^,  and  that   iLe  meiiibor!»  of  thii 

arfj'-l»:   \,y   v.l.i'.'i    tl;.;   I*re-i'lr:.t  i»   apiM>ir.teiI  Hmu^v  arercinlered  JefK.-ni!eni  U}i"»n,  and  undaly 
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fnil  Sf.'tr<.-:  a:. 'J  it.  wji,  wi.^he'i  to  Ixr  s**  far  re-  '  Tiuininatiiin.  s»  that,  without  his  favor  and  ap- 

vxr\i\utt\.  that  i.(r  <*boiiM  not  corniiiand  in  pvrr-  pn^batiun,  they  c<inm>t  obtain  them,  there  is 

s'lii;    lir.r    tliI->  r-otilt]   i:ot  be  obtaiiied.      Tbe  little  reas«>n  to  Wlieve  that  a  uiaj^irity  will  ever 

pov.f-r  ;.'iviii  to  tlu;  Pn;-iflent  of  (rrantin;;  re-  i  concur  in  iinfieachinj;  the  President,  let  ids  con- 

\tr\i:\t-^  arid  panlon*  wa-j  al'^i  tliou^rht  extreinely  :  duct  be  ever  so  reprehensible;  esiHJcially.  too, 

daicroii',  and  a-  -fuli  opposed.     The  Pre^dent  i  n^  the  final  event  of  that  impeachment  will  de- 

tli<-ri;t>y  lia-  \h*:  po'.viT  of  pardon) ri^^  tliri.^*  w)io  jK'nd  u{N>n  a  dit!erent  iKwly,  and  the  members 


ar(.'  trn'J^y  "f  tr«a-'»!j,  a-*  w«*ll  ai  *ii  otlicr  offeii- 
vA-i.  \\  wa-*  '■aid  that  no  tna-^^n  was  s«»  likely 
to  UiV.u  pliU't;  a*!  that  in  which  tlie  PrcMdent 
hiiii-<-ir  ini;.djt.  bu  cn^^^ri-d — tlie  atti.'nipt  to  as- 
ynuir  fo  )iiiL.-4;lf  poucrH  not  pven  by  the  Ci»n- 
Mitutioii,  and  ir-itaMi-h  hiMi>cif  in  rc;:^l  autho- 
rity ;  in  whi<'h  attempt  n  provision  is  maile  for 
him  to  >•<■<•  11  n;  from  piini^^hment  the  creatures  of 
hU  am  hit  ion,  th«;  a-i-fH'.iaten  and  alH;ttors  of  his 
treaKoiiahlc  pnutire'',  by  ^Tantin^  them  pardons, 
Hhould  they  he  d<!fiMte<l  hi  their  attempts  to 
Nubvert  the  CoiiMtitiition. 

To  that  part  of  this  article,  alsu),  wliich  gives 
tlie  President  a  rij^ht  to  nominate,  and  witli  the 
OonHont  of  the  Senate,  to  apj)oiut  all  the  olKcers, 
oivii  and  uiUitury,  of  tho  United  states,  tliere 


of  the  House  of  Delegates  will  be  certain,  should 
the  decision  be  ultimately  in  fav^ir  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  become  thereby  the  objects  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  to  bar  to  thems-elves  every  avenue 
to  the  emoluments  of  government. 

Should  he,  contrary  to  probability,  be  im- 
peaclied,  he  is  afterwards  to  be  tritnl  and  ad- 
judge<l  by  the  Senate,  and  without  the  concar- 
rence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  wlio  shall 
be  present,  he  cannot  bo  convicted.  This  Sen- 
ate l>cing  constituted  a  ])rivy  council  to  the 
President,  it  is  probable  many  of  its  leading  and 
intiuential  members  may  have  advised  or  con- 
curred in  the  very  measures  for  which  he  may 
be  impeached.  The  members  of  the  Senate 
also,  are,  by  the  system,  placed  as  unduly  under 
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the  inflaence  o^  and  dependent  upon,  the  Pres- 
ident, as  the  members  of  the  other  branch,  dnoe 
they  also  are  appointable  to  offices,  and  cannot 
obtain  them  but  throagh  the  favor  of  the  Presi- 
dent 

There  will  be  great,  important,  and  valnable 
offices  nnder  this  government,  shoold  it  take 
placeL  more  than  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  hold 
out  the  expectation  of  one  of  them  to  each  of 
the  Senators.  Under  these  circumstances,  will 
any  person  conceive  it  to  be  difficult  for  the 
President  always  to  secure  to  himself  more  than 
one-third  of  that  body  f  Or  can  it  reasonablv 
be  believed  that  a  criminal  will  be  convicted, 
who  is  constitutionally  empowered  to  bribe  his 
judges,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  is  to  preside,  on 
those  occasions,  the  chief  justice — which  offi- 
cer, in  his  original  appointment,  must  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  President,  and  will,  therefore, 
probably,  be  appointed,  not  so  much  for  his 
eminence  in  legal  knowledge  and  for  his  integrity, 
as  from  favoritism  and  influence ;  since  the  Pre- 
sident, knowing  that,  in  cose  of  impeachment, 
the  chief  justice  is  to  preside  at  his  trial,  will 
naturally  wish  to  fill  tliat  office  with  a  person 
of  whose  voice  and  influence  he  shall  consider 
himself  secure.  These  are  reasons  to  induce  a 
belief  that  there  will  be  but  little  probability  of 
the  President  ever  being  either  impeached  or 
convict<ed.  But  it  was  iSso  urged  that,  vested 
with  the  powers  which  the  system  gives  him, 
and  with  the  influence  attendant  upon  those 
powers,  to  him  it  would  be  of  little  consequence 
whether  he  was  impeached  or  convicted,  since  he 
will  be  able  to  set  both  at  defiance.  These 
considerations  occasioned  a  part  of  the  conven- 
tion to  give  a  negative  to  this  part  of  the  sys- 
tem establishing  the  Executive  as  it  is  now  of- 
fered for  our  acceptance. 

By  the  third  article,  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  is  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court, 
and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may, 
from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish.  These 
courts,  and  these  only,  will  have  a  right  to  de- 
cide upon  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
questions  arising  upon  their  construction,  and 
in  a  judicial  manner  to  carry  those  laws  into 
execution ;  to  which  the  courts,  both  superior 
and  inferior,  of  the  respective  States,  and  their 
judges  and  other  magistrates,  are  rendered  in- 
competent To  the  courts  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment are  also  confined  all  cases,  in  law  or 
equity,  arising  under  tlie  proposed  Constitution 
and  treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States — all  cases  afifecting  ambassadors, 
other  public  minbters,  and  consuls — all  cases 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction — all  con- 
troversies to  which  the  United  States  are  a 
party — ^all  controversies  between  two  or  more 
States;  between  citizens  of  the  same  State, 
claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States : 
and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof, 
and  foreign  States,  citizens,  or  subjects.  Whether 
therefore,  any  laws  or  regulations  of  the  Con- 
gress, any  acts  of  its  President  or  other  officers, 
are  contrary  to,  or  not  warranted  by,  the  Con- 


stitution, rests  only  with  the  judges,  who  are 
appointed  by  Congress,  to  determine ;  by  whose 
determinations  every  State  must  be  bound. 
Should  any  question  arise  between  a  foreign 
consul  and  any  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  however  remote  from  the  seat  of  empire, 
it  is  to  be  heard  before  the  judiciary  of  the  gen- 
eral eovemnient,'  and,  in  the  first  instance  to  be 
heard  in  the  Supreme  Court,  however  incon- 
venient to  the  parties,  and  however  trifling  the 
subject  of  dispute. 

Should  the  mariners  of  an  American  or  for- 
eign vessel,  while  in  any  American  port,  have 
occasion  to  sue  for  their  wages,  or  in  any  other 
instance  a  controversy  belonging  to  the  admi- 
ralty jurisdiction  should  take  place  between 
them  and  their  masters  or  owners,  it  is  in  the 
courts  of  the  general  government  the  suit  must 
be  instituted ;  and  either  party  may  carry  it  by 
appeal  to  its  supreme  court ;  the  injury  to  com- 
merce and  the  oppression  to  individuals  which 
may  thence  arise,  need  not  be  enlarged  upon. 
Should  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  or 
any  other  of  the  United  States  be  indebted  to, 
or  have  debts  due  from,  a  citizen  of  this  State, 
or  any  other  claim  be  subsisting  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  in  consequence  of  commercial  or  oth- 
er transactions,  it  is  only  in  the  courts  of  Con- 
gress that  either  can  apply  for  redress.  The 
case  is  the  same  should  any  claim  subsist  be- 
tween citizens  of  this  State  and  foreigners,  mer- 
chants, mariners,  and  others,  whether  of  a  com- 
mercial or  of  any  other  nature,  they  must  be 
prosecuted  in  the  same  courts;  and  though  in 
the  first  instance  they  may  be  brought  in  the 
inferior,  yet  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  su- 
preme judiciary,  even  from  the  remotest  State 
in  the  Union. 

The  inquiry  concerning,  and  trial  of  every 
offence  against,  and  breach  of  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress, are  also  confined  to  its  courts ;  the  same 
courts  also  have  the  sole  right  to  inquire  con- 
cerning and  try  every  offence,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  committed  by  the  citizens  of  any 
other  State,  or  of  a  foreign  nation,  against  the 
laws  of  thb  State  within  its  territory — and  in 
all  these  cases  the  decision  may  be  ultimately 
brought  before  the  supreme  tribunal,  since  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  extends  to  criminal  as 
well  as  to  civil  cases. 

And  in  all  those  cases  where  the  general 
government  has  jurisdiction  in  civil  questions, 
the  proposed  constitution  not  only  makes  no 
provision  for  the  trial  bvjury  in  the  first  in- 
stance, but  by  its  appellate  jurisdiction  abso- 
lutely takes  away  that  inestimable  privilege, 
since  it  expressly  declares  the  supreme  court 
shall  have  appellant  jurisdiction  both  as  to  law 
and  fact  Should  therefore  a  jury  be  adopted 
in  the  inferior  court,  it  would  only  be  a  need- 
less expense,  since  on  an  appeal  the  determina- 
tion of  that  jury,  even  on  questions  of  fiict, 
however  honest  and  upright,  is  to  be  of  no  pos- 
sible effect — the  supreme  court  is  to  take  up  all 
questions  of  fact — to  examine  the  evidence  rela* 
tive  thereto— to  decide  upon  them  in  the  same 
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manDer  as  if  tbej  had  never  been  tried  by  a 
Jarj — ^nor  is  trial  by  jury  secured  in  criminal 
cases.  It  is  tme,  that  in  the  first  instance,  in 
the  inferior  court  the  trial  is  to  be  by  jary ;  in 
this,  and  in  this  only,  is  the  difference  between 
criminal  and  civil  cases.  But,  sir,  the  appellate 
Jorisdiction  extends,  as  I  have  observed,  to 
cases  criminal  as  well  as  to  civil,  and  on  the 
appeal  the  court  b  to  decide  not  only  on  the 
law  but  on  the  fact  If,  therefore,  even  in  crim- 
inal cases,  the  general  government  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  verdict  of  die  jury,  its  officer  may 
remove  the  prosecution  to  the  supreme  court, 
and  there  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  is  to  be  of  no 
effect,  but  the  judges  of  this  court  are  to  decide 
upon  the  fact  as  well  as  the  law,  the  same  as 
in  civil  cases. 

Thus,  sir,  jury  trials,  which  have  ever  been 
the  boast  of  the  English  constitution,  which 
have  been  by  our  several  State  Constitutions 
80  cautiously  secured  to  us— jury  trials  which 
have  so  long  been  considered  the  surest  barrier 
against  arbitrary  power,  and  the  palladium  of 
liberty — with  the  loss  of  which  the  loss  of  our 
freedom  may  be  dated,  are  taken  away  by  the 
proposed  form  of  government,  not  onlv  in  a 
great  variety  of  questions  between  individual 
and  individual,  but  in  every  case  whether  civil 
or  criminal,  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  tlie  execution  of  those  laws.  It 
is  taken  away  in  those  very  cases  where  of  all 
others  it  is  most  essential  for  our  liberty,  to 
have  it  sacredly  guarded  and  preserved,  in  every 
case,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  between  gov- 
ernment and  its  officers  on  the  one  part,  and 
the  subject  or  citizen  on  the  other.  Nor  was 
this  the  effect  of  inattention,  nor  did  it  arise 
from  any  real  difficulty  in  establishing  and  se- 
curing jury  trials  by  the  proposed  constitution, 
if  the  convention  hud  wished  so  to  do ;  but  the 
same  reason  influenced  here  as  in  the  case  of 
the  establishment  of  the  inferior  courts;  as  they 
could  not  trust  State  judges,  so  would  they  not 
confide  in  State  juries.  They  alleged  that  the 
general  government  and  the  State  governments 
would  always  be  at  variance ;  that  the  citizens 
of  the  dittorent  States  would  enter  into  the 
views  and  interests  of  their  respective  States, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  trusted  in  deter- 
mining causes  in  which  the  general  government 
was  any  way  interested,  without  giving  the 
general  government  an  opportunity,  if  it  disap- 
proved the  verdict  of  the  jury,  to  appeal,  and  to 
have  the  facts  examined  into  again  and  decided 
upon  by  its  own  judges,  on  whom  it  w^as  thought 
a  reliance  might  be  had  bv  the  general  govern- 
ment, they  being  appointed  under  its  authority. 

Thus,  sir,  in  consequence  of  this  appellate 
jurisdiction  and  its  extension  to  facts  as  well  as 
to  law,  every  arbitrary  act  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  every  oppression  of  all  that  va- 
riety of  officers  api>ointed  under  its  authority 
for  the  collection  of  taxes,  duties,  impost  excise, 
and  other  purposes,  must  be  submitted  to  by 
the  individual,  or  must  be  opposed  with  little 
prospect  of  success,  and  almost  a  certain  pros- 


I  pect  of  ruin,  at  least  in  thoae  oas«a  where  the 
middle  and  common  daas  of  dtbwis  are  inter- 
ested. Smce  to  avoid  that  oppreaaon,  or  to 
obtain  redress,  the  ^plication  must  be  made  to 
one  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States— by 
ffood  fortune  should  this  application  be  in  tfaie 
first  instance  attended  with  sacees^  and  shoaM 
damages  be  recovered  equivalent  to  the  injury 
sustained,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  sopreme  eoort^ 
in  which  case  the  citizen  must  at  onee  ffive  up 
his  cause,  or  he  must  attend  to  it  at  the  ^atanoe 
perhaps  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
place  of  his  residence,  and  must  take  measoree 
to  procure  before  that  court  on  the  appeal  all 
tlie  evidence  necessary  to  support  hia  aetion, 
which  even  if  ultimately  proqMiona  mnat  be 
attended  with  a  loss  of  time,  a  neglect  ckT  busi- 
ness, and  an  expense  which  will  be  greater  than 
the  original  grievance,  and  to  which  men  in  mo- 
derate circumstances  would  be  utterly  uneqnaL 

By  the  third  section  of  this  article,  it  ia  de- 
clared, that  treason  against  the  United  Statea, 
shall  consist  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in 
adhering  to  their  enemies  giving  them  ud  or 
comfort. 

By  the  principles  of  the  American  revolaUon 
arbitrary  power  may,  and  ought  to  be  resisted 
even  by  arms  if  necessary.  The  time  may  oome 
when  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  a  State,  in  order  to 
preserve  itself  from  the  oppression  of  the  gene- 
ral government,  to  have  recourse  to  the  sword— 
in  which  case  tne  proposed  form  of  government 
declares,  that  the  State  and  every  one  of  ite 
citizens  who  act  under  its  authority,  are  guilty 
of  a  direct  act  of  treason;  reducing  by  tliis 
provision  the  different  States  to  this  alternative, 
that  they  must  tamely  and  passively  yield  to 
despotism,  or  their  citizens  must  oppose  it  at 
the  hazard  of  the  halter  if  unsuccessful — and  re- 
ducing the  citizens  of  the  State  which  shall  take 
arms,  to  a  situation  in  which  they  must  be  ex- 
posed to  punishment,  let  them  act  as  they  will, 
since  if  they  obey  the  authority  of  their  State 
government,  they  will  be  guilty  of  treason 
against  the  United  States — ^if  thev  join  the 
general  goveniment  they  will  be  guilty  of  trea- 
son against  their  own  State. 

To  save  the  citizens  of  the  respective  States 
from  this  disagreeable  dilemma,  and  to  secure 
them  from  being  punishable  as  traitors  to  the 
United  States,  when  acting  expressly  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  authority  of  their  own  State,  I 
wished  to  have  obtained  as  an  amendment  to 
the  third  section  of  this  article,  the  following 
clause: 

^^  Provided,  That  no  act  or  acts  done  by  one 
or  more  of  the  States  against  the  United  l^tes. 
or  by  any  citizen  of  any  one  of  the  United 
States  under  the  autho.nty  of  one  or  more  of 
the  said  States,  shall  be  deemed  treason  or  pun- 
ished as  such ;  but  in  case  of  war  being  levied 
by  one  or  more  of  the  States  against  the  United 
States,  the  conduct  of  each  party  towards  the 
other,  and  their  adherents  respectively,  sliall  be 
reffulated  by  the  laws  of  war  and  of  nations.^' 

But  this  provision  was  not  adopted,  being  too 
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mveh  opposed  to  the  great  object  of  many  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  convention,  which 
was  by  all  means  to  leave  the  Btates,  at  the 
meit^  of  the  general  ffovemment,  since  they 
ooold  not  sucoMd  in  their  immediate  and  entire 
abolition. 

By  the  third  section  of  the  fonrth  article,  no 
new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  other  State,  without  the 
oonsent  of  the  legidatnre  of  such  State. 

There  are  a  number  of  States  which  are  so 
circumstanced,  with  req>ect  to  themselves  and 
to  the  other  States,  that  every  principle  of  jus- 
tice and  sound  policy  requires  their  dismemDer- 
mentor  division  into  smaller  States.  Massa- 
chusetts is  divided  into  two  districts,  totally 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  north-east  side  of  which  lies 
the  province  of  Maine  and  Sagadohock,  more 
extensive  in  point  of  territory,  but  less  popu- 
lous than  old  Massachusetts,  which  lies  on  the 
other  side  of  New  Harap^ire.  No  person  can 
oast  his  eye  on  the  map  of  that  State  but  he 
must  in  a  moment  admit,  that  every  argument 
drawn  from  convenience,  interest,  and  Justice, 
requires  that  the  provinces  of  Maine  and  Sagado- 
hock should  be  erected  into  a  new  State,  and 
that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  remain 
connected  with  old  Massachusetts  under  all  the 
inconveniences  of  their  situation. 

The  State  of  Georgia  is  larger  in  extent  than 
the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain,  extending 
from  its  sea  coast  to  the  Mississippi,  a  distance 
of  eight  hundred  miles  or  more ;  its  breadth  for 
the  most  part,  about  three  hundred  miles.  The 
States  of  North  Carolina  and  Yirginia  in  the 
same  manner  reach  from  the  sea  coast  to  the 
MIssisHippL 

The  hardship,  the  inconvenience,  and  the  in- 
justice of  compelling  the  inhabitants  of  those 
Dtatee  who  may  dwell  on  the  western  side  of 
the  mountains,  and  along  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers  to  remain  connected  with  the  in- 
habitants of  those  States  respectively,  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  mountains,  and  subject  to 
the  same  State  governments,  would  be  such,  as 
would,  in  my  opinion,  justiff  even  recourse  to 
arms,  to  free  themselves  from,  and  to  shake  off 
so  ignominious  a  yoke. 

This  representation  was  made  in  convention, 
and  it  was  further  urged,  that  the  territory  of 
these  States  was  too  large,  and  that  the  in- 
habitants tiiereof  would  be  too  much  discon- 
nected for  a  republican  government  to  extend 
to  them  its  benefits,  which  is  only  suited  to  a 
small  and  compact  territoir.  That  a  regard 
also  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Union, 
ou(^t  to  excite  a  desire  that  those  States  should 
beoome  in  time  divided  into  separate  States, 
since  when  their  population  should  become  pro- 
portioned in  degree  to  their  territory,  they 
would  from  their  strength  and  power  become 
dangerous  members  of  a  federal  government. 
It  was  farther  said,  that  if  the  general  govern- 
ment was  not  by  its  constitution  to  interfere, 
the  inooaveoienoe  would  soon  remedy  itself, 


for  that  as  the  population  increased  in  those 
States,  their  legislatures  would  be  obliged  to 
consent  to  the  erection  of  new  States  to  avoid 
the  evils  of  a  civil  war;  but  as  by  the  proposed 
constitution  the  general  government  is  obliged 
to  protect  each  State  against  domestic  violence, 
and  oonsequentiy  will  be  obliged  to  assist  in 
suppressing  such  commotions  and  insurrections 
as  may  take  place  from  the  struggle  to  have 
new  States  erected,  the  ffeneral  government 
ought  to  have  a  power  to  decide  upon  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  establishing  or  erecting 
a  new  State,  even  without  tiie  approbation  of 
the  legislature  of  such  States,  within  whose 
jurisdiction  the  new  State  should  be  erected, 
and  for  this  purpose  I  submitted  to  tiie  conven- 
tion the  following  proposition :  *^  That  on  the 
application  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  district  of 
territory  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  States, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  legislature  of  the 
United  States,  if  they  shall  under  aU  circum- 
stances think  it  reasonable,  to  erect  the  same 
into  a  new  State,  and  admit  it  into  the  Union 
without  the  consent  of  the  State  of  which  the 
said  district  may  be  a  part^'  And  it  was  said, 
that  we  surely  mig^t  trust  the  general  govern- 
ment with  this  power  with  more  propriety  than 
with  many  others  with  which  they  were  pro- 
posed to  be  intrusted — and  that  as  the  general 
government  was  bound  to  suppress  all  insurrec- 
tions and  commotions  which  might  arise  on  this 
subject,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  gen- 
eral government  to  decide  upon  it,  and  not  in 
the  power  of  the  legislature  of  a  single  State, 
by  obstinately  and  unreasonably  opposing  the 
erection  of  a  new  State  to  prevent  its  taking 
effect,  and  thereby  extremely  to  oppress  that 
part  of  its  citizens,  which  live  remote  from, 
and  inconvenient  to  the  seat  of  its  jr'>vemraent, 
and  even  to  involve  the  Union  in  war  to  sup- 
port its  injustice  and  oppression.  But,  upon 
the  vote  being  taken,  G€K>rgia,  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina,  Yirginia,  Pennsylvania,  Massa- 
chusetts, were  in  the  negative.  New  Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut,  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land, were  in  the  affirmative.  New  York  was 
absent. 

That  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of 
free  and  independent  States,  to  have  their  ter- 
ritory dismembered  without  their  consent,  was 
the  principal  argument  used  by  the  opponents 
of  this  proposition.  The  truth  of  the  objection 
we  reaoily  admitted,  but  at  the  same  time  in- 
sbted  that  it  was  not  more  inconsistent  with 
the  Tights  of  free  and  independent  States  than 
that  inequality  of  suffrage  and  power  which  the 
larger  States  had  extorted  ft^m  the  others ;  and 
that  if  the  smaller  States  yielded  up  their  rights 
in  that  instance,  they  were  entitied  to  demand 
from  the  States  of  extensive  territory  a  surren- 
der of  their  rights  in  this  instance ;  and  in  a 
particular  manner,  as  it  was  equally  necessary 
for  the  true  interest  and  happiness  of  the  citi- 
zens of  their  own  States,  as  of  the  Union. 
But,  sir,  although  when  the  large  States  de- 
manded undue  and  improper  sacrifices  to  be 
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made  to  their  pride  and  ambition,  they  treated 
the  rights  of  free  States  with  more  contempt 
ttiBXi  ever  a  British  parliament  treated  the  rights 
of  her  colonial  establishment;  yet  when  a 
reasonable  and  necessary  sacrifice  was  asked 
from  them,  they  spnrned  the  idea  with  in- 
effable disdain.  They  then  perfectly  under- 
stood the  full  value  and  the  sacred  obligation 
of  State  rights,  and  at  the  least  attempt  to  in- 
fringe them  where  they  were  concerned,  they 
were  tremblingly  alive  and  agonized  at  every 
pore. 

When  we  reflect  how  obstinately  those  States 
^^ontended  for  that  unjust  superiority  of  power 
in  the  government,  which  they  have  in  pfut  ob- 
tained, and  for  the  establishment  of  this  supe- 
riority by  the  constitution — when  we  reflect 
that  they  appeared  willing  to  hazard  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Union  rather,  tiian  not  to  succeed  in 
their  unjust  attempt — that  should  their  legisla- 
tures consent  to  the  erection  of  new  States 
within  their  jurisdiction,  it  would  be  an  imme- 
diate sacriflce  of  that  power,  to  obtain  which 
they  appeared  disposed  to  sacrifice  every  other 
consideration.  When  we  further  reflect  that 
they  now  have  a  motive  for  desiring  to  preserve 
their  territory  entire  and  unbroken,  which  they 
never  hod  before — ^the  gratification  of  their  am- 
bition in  possessing  and  exercising  superior 
power  over  their  sister  States — and  that  this 
constitution  is  to  give  them  the  means  to  effect 
this  desire  of  which  they  were  formerly  desti- 
tute— the  whole  force  of  the  United  States 
pledged  to  them  for  restraining  intestine  com- 
motions, and  preserving  to  them  the  obedience 
and  subjection  of  their  citizens,  oven  in  the  ex- 
tremest  part  of  their  territory :  I  say,  sir,  when 
we  consider  these  thing?,  it  would  be  too  ab- 
surd and  improbable  to  deserve  a  serious  an- 
swer, should  any  person  suggest  that  these 
States  mean  ever  to  give  their  consent  to  the 
erection  of  new  States  within  their  territory : 
some  of  them,  it  is  true,  have  been  for  some 
time  past^  amusing  their  inhabitants  in  those 
districts  that  wished  to  be  erected  into  new 
States,  but  should  this  constitution  be  adopted 
armed  with  a  sword  and  halter,  to  compel  tneir 
obedience  and  subjection,  they  will  no  longer 
act  with  indecision ;  and  the  State  of  Maryland 
may,  and  probably  will  be  called  upon  to  assist 
with  her  wealth  and  her  blood  in  subduing  the 
inhabitants  of  Franklin,  Kentucky,  Vermont, 
and  the  provinces  of  Maine,  and  Sagadohock, 
in  compelling  them  to  continue  in  subjection  to 
the  States  which  respectively  claim  jurisdiction 
over  them. 

I^t  it  not  be  forgotten  at  the  same  time,  that 
a  great  part  of  the  territory  of  these  large 
and  extensive  States,  which  they  now  hold  in 
possession,  and  over  which  they  now  claim  and 
exercise  iurisiliction,  were  crown  lands,  unlo- 
cated  and  unsettlc^d  when  the  American  revolu- 
tion took  place — hinds  which  were  acquired  by 
the  common  blood  and  treasure,  and  which 
onglit  to  have  been  the  common  stock,  and  for 
the  common  benefit  of  the  Union.    Let  it  be 


remembered  that  the  State  of  Maryland  was  to 
deeply  sensible  of  the  i^jnstice  that  these  Uuidf 
should  be  held  by  particular  States  for  their 
own  emolument,  even  at  a  time  when  no  supe- 
riority of  authority  or  power  was  annexed  to 
extensive  territory,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  late 
war  and  all  the  dangers  which  threatened  ns,  H 
withheld  for  a  long  time  its  assent  to  tiie  arti- 
cles of  confederation  for  that  reason,  and  when 
it  ratified  those  articles  it  eatered  a  sdiemn  pro- 
test against  what  it  considered  so  flagrant  in- 
justice: but,  sir,  the  question  is  not  now 
whether  those  States  shaU  hold  that  territoiy 
unjustly  to  themselves,  but  whether  by  that  act 
of  injustice  they  shall  have  superiority  of  power 
and  influence  over  the  other  States,  and  have  a 
constitutional  right  to  domineer  and  lord  it 
over  them — nay,  more,  whether  we  will  agree 
to  a  form  of  government,  by  which  we  pledge 
to  those  States  the  whole  force  of  the  Union  to 
preserve  to  them  their  extensive  territory  entire 
and  unbroken,  and  with  our  blood  and  wealth 
to  assist  them,  whenever  they  please  to  demand 
it,  to  preserve  the  inhabitants  thereof  under 
their  subjection,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
their  superiority  over  us— -of  gratifying  their 
unjust  ambition — in  a  word,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  ourselves  masters,  and  of  riveting  our 
chains  I 

The  part  of  the  system,  which  provides  that 
no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a 
oualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under 
the  United  States,  was  adopted  by  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  convention,  and  without  much  de- 
bate— ^however,  there  were  some  members  so 
unfashionable  as  to  think  that  a  belief  of  the 
existence  of  a  Deity,  and  of  a  state  of  fbture 
rewards  and  punishments  would  be  some  secu- 
rity for  the  good  conduct  of  our  rulers,  and  that 
in  a  Christian  country  it  would  be  at  least  de- 
cent to  hold  out  some  distinction  between  the 
professors  of  Christianity,  and  downright  infi- 
delity or  paganism. 

The  seventh  article  declares,  that  the  ratifica- 
tion of  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the 
establishment  of  this  constitution,  between  the 
States  ratifying  the  same. 

It  was  attempted  to  obtain  a  resolve  that  if 
seven  States,  whose  votes  in  the  first  branoh 
should  amount  to  a  majority  of  the  representa- 
tion in  that  branch,  concurred  in  the  adoption 
of  the  system,  it  should  be  sufficient,  and  thii 
attempt  was  supported  on  the  principle,  that  a 
majority  ought  to  govern  the  minority :  but  to 
this  it  was  objected,  that  although  it  was  tmei 
after  a  constitution  and  form  of  government  b 
agreed  on,  in  every  act  done  under  and  con- 
sistent with  that  constitution  and  form  of  ffov- 
emment,  the  act  of  the  majority,  unless  ouer- 
wise  agreed  in  the  constitution,  should  bind  the 
minority,  yet  it  was  directly  the  reverse  in 
originally  forming  a  constitution,  or  dissolving 
it — that  in  originally  forming  a  constitution,  tt 
was  necessary  that  every  individual  shonMi 
agree  to  it  to  become  bound  therebv — and  that 
when  once  adopted,  it  could  not  be  dinolved  bj 
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consent,  nnless  with  the  consent  of  every  indi- 
vidaal  who  was  party  to  the  original  agree- 
ment— ^that  in  forming  onr  original  feaeral 
government,  every  memher  of  that  govern- 
ment that  is,  each  State,  expressly  consented  to 
it ;  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  compact  made  and 
entered  into  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that 
there  should  he  no  dissolution  or  alteration  of 
that  federal  government  without  the  consent 
of  every  State,  the  memhers  o^  and  parties  to, 
the  original  compact ;  that  therefore  no  altera- 
tion could  he  maae  hy  the  consent  of  a  part  of 
these  States,  or  hy  the  consent  of  the  inhahit- 
tnts  of  a  part  of  the  States,  which  could  either 
release  the  States  so  consenting,  from  the  ohli- 
gation  they  are  under  to  the  other  States,  or 
which  could  in  any  manner  hecome  obligatory 
upon  those  States  that  should  not  ratify  such 
alterations.  Satisfied  of  the  truth  of  these  posi- 
tions, and  not  holding  ourselves  at  liberty  to 
Tiolate  the  compact,  which  this  State  had 
solemnly  entered  into  with  the  others,  by  alter- 
ing it  in  a  different  manner  from  that  which  by 
the  same  compact  is  provided  and  stipulated,  a 
number  of  the  members,  and  among  those  the 
delegation  of  this  State,  opposed  the  ratification 
of  this  system  in  any  other  manner  than  by  the 
unanimous  consent  and  agreement  of  all  the 
States. 

By  our  original  articles  of  confederation  any 
alterations  proposed  are  in  the  first  place  to  be 
approved  by  Congress.  Accordingly,  as  the 
resolutions  were  originally  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention, and  as  they  were  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee of  detail,  it  was  proposed  that  this  sys- 
tem should  be  liud  before  Congress,  for  tlieir 
approbation ;  but,  sir,  the  warm  advocates  of 
this  system  fearing  it  would  not  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  Congress,  and  determined  even 
though  Congress  and  the  respective  State  legis- 
latures should  disapprove  the  some,  to  force  it 
upon  them,  if  possible,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  people  at  lajge,  moved  to  strike  out 
the  words  ^*  for  their  approbation,''  and  succeed- 
ed in  their  motion;  to  which,  it  being  directly 
in  violation  of  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation  for  the  alteration  of  our 
federal  government,  a  part  of  the  convention, 
and  myself  in  the  number,  thought  it  a  duty  to 
give  a  decided  negative. 

Agreeably  to  the  articles  of  confederation,  en- 
tered into  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  for 
the  observance  of  which  the  States  pledged 
themselves  to  each  other,  and  called  upon  the 
Supreme  Being  as  a  witness  and  avenger  be- 
tween them,  no  alterations  are  to  be  made  in 
those  articles,  unless  after  they  are  approved  by 
Congress,  they  are  agreed  to,  and  ratified  by 
the  legislature  of  every  State ;  but  by  the  re- 
solve of  the  convention  this  constitution  is  not 
to  be  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  the  respec- 
tive States,  but  is  to  be  submitted  to  conven- 
tions chosen  by  the  people,  and  if  ratified  by 
them,  is  to  be  binding. 

This  resolve  was  opposed  among  others  by 
the  delegation  of  Maryland;   your  delegates 


were  of  opinion,  that  as  the  form  of  govern- 
ment proposed  was,  if  adopted,  most  essentially 
to  alter  the  constitution  of  this  State,  and  aa 
our  constitution  had  pointed  out  a  mode  by 
which,  and  by  which  only,  alterations  were  to 
be  made  therein,  a  convention  of  the  people 
could  not  be  called  to  agree  to  and  ratify  the 
said  form  of  government  without  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  our  constitution,  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  individual  in  this  State  to  protect  and 
support  In  this  opinion,  all  your  delegates 
who  were  attending  were  unanimous.  I,  sir, 
opposed  it  also  upon  a  more  extensive  ground, 
as  being  directly  contrary  to  the  mode  of  alter- 
ing our  *federal  government  establi^ed  in  onr 
original  compact ;  and ,  as  such,  being  a  direct 
violation  of  the  mutual  faith  plighted  by  the 
States  to  each  other,  I  gave  it  my  negative. 

I  was  of  opinion  that  the  States  considered 
as  States,  in  their  political  capacity,  are  the 
members  of  a  federal  government;  that  the 
States  in  their  political  capacity,  or  as  sover- 

3 ties,  ore  entitled,  and  only  entitied  origi- 
j  to  agree  upon  the  form  of,  and  submit 
themselves  to,  a  federal  government,  and  after- 
wards by  mutual  consent  to  dissolve  or  alter  it: 
That  every  thing  which  relates  to  the  forma- 
tion, the  dlssoludon,  or  the  alteration  of  a  fed- 
eral government  over  States  equally  free,  sover- 
eign, and  independent,  is  the  peculiar  provin9e 
of  the  States  in  their  sovereign  or  political  car 
pacity,  in  Uie  same  manner  as  what  relates  to 
forming  alliances  or  treaties  of  peace,  amity,  or 
commerce,  and  that  the  people  at  large  in  their 
individual  capacity,  have  no  more  right  to  in- 
terfere in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other :  That 
according  to  these  principles,  we  originally  act- 
ed in  forming  our  confederation;  it  was  the 
States  as  States,  by  their  representatives  in 
Congress,  that  formed  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion ;  it  was  the  States  as  States,  by  their  leg- 
islatures, who  ratified  those  articles,  and  it  was 
there  established  and  provided,  that  the  States 
as  States,  that  is,  by  their  legislatures,  should 
agree  to  any  alterations  that  should  hereafter  be 
proposed  in  the  federal  government,  before  they 
should  be  binding — and  any  alterations  agreed 
to  in  any  other  manner  cannot  release  the  States 
from  the  obligation  they  are  under  to  eadi 
other  by  virtue  of  the  original  articles  of  confed- 
eration. The  people  of  the  different  States  never 
made  any  objection  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  articles  of  confederation  were  formed  or  rati- 
fied, or  to  the  mode  by  which  alterations  were 
to  be  made  in  that  government — with  the  rights 
of  their  respective  States  they  wished  not  to  in- 
terfere, ^or  do  I  believe  the  people,  in  their 
individual  capacity,  would  ever  have  expected  or 
desired  to  have  been  appealed  to  on  the  present 
occasion,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  their  re- 
spective States,  if  the  favorers  of  the  proposed 
constitution,  imagining  they  had  a  better  chance 
of  forcing  it  to  be  adopted  by  a  hasty  appeal  to 
the  people  at  large  (who  could  not  be  so  good 
judges  of  the  dangerous  consequence),  had  not 
insisted  upon  this  mode.    Nor  do  these  pod- 
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tions  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  principle, 
that  all  power  originates  fh)m  the  people,  he- 
cause  when  once  the  people  have  exercised 
their  power,  in  establish iDg  and  forming  them- 
selves into  a  State  government,  it  never  de- 
volves hack  to  them,  nor  have  thej  a  right  to 
resnme  or  again  to  exercise  that  power  nntil 
snch  events  take  place  as  will  amount  to  a  dis- 
solution of  their  State  ffovemraent : — ^And  it  is 
an  established  principle,  that  a  dissolution  or 
alteration  of  a  federal  government  doth  not  dis- 
solve the  State  governments  which  compose  it. 
It  was  alflo  my  opinion,  that  upon  principles  of 
sound  policy,  the  agreement  or  disagreement  to 
the  proposed  system,  ought  to  have  been  by  the 
State  legislatures,  in  which  case,  let  the  event 
have  been  what  it  would,  there  would  have 
been  but  little  prospect  of  the  public  peace 
being  disturbed  ttiereby — ^Whereas,  the  attempt 
to  force  down  this  system,  although  Congress 
and  the  respective  State  le^^latures  should  dis- 
approve, by  appealing  to  the  people,  and  to 
procure  its  establishment  in  a  manner  totally 
unconstitutional,  has  a  tendency  to  set  the  State 
governments  and  their  subjects  at  variance 
with  each  other — ^to  lessen  the  obligations  of 
government — to  weaken  the  bands  of  society — 
to  introduce  anarchy  and  confusion — and  to 
light  the  torch  of  discord  and  civil  war  through- 
out this  continent  All  these  considerations 
weighed  with  me  most  forcibly  against  giving 
my  assent  to  the  mode  by  which  it  is  resolved 
that  this  system  is  to  be  ratified,  and  were  urged 
by  me  in  opposition  to  the  measure. 

I  have  now,  sir,  in  discharge  of  the  duty  I 
owe  to  this  House,  ^ven  snch  information  as 
hath  occurred  to  mo,  which  I  consider  most 
material  for  them  to  know ;  and  you  will  easily 
perceive  from  this  detail,  that  a  great  portion 
of  tiiat  time,  which  ought  to  have  been  devoted 
calmly  and  impartially  to  consider  what  altera- 
tions in  our  federal  government  would  be  most 
likely  to  procure  and  preserve  the  happiness 
of  the  Union,  was  employed  in  a  violent  struggle 
on  the  one  side  to  obtain  all  power  and  dominion 
in  their  own  hands,  and  on  the  other  to  pre- 
vent it ;  and  that  the  aggrandizement  of  par- 
ticular States,  and  particular  individuals,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  much  more  the  subject 
sought  after  than  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

The  interest  of  this  State,  not  confined  mere- 
ly to  itself^  abstracted  from  all  others,  but  con- 
sidered relatively,  as  far  as  was  consistent  witli 
the  common  interest  of  the  otlier  States,  I 
thought  it  my  dutv  to  pursue  according  to  the 
best  opinion  I  could  form  of  it. 

When  I  took  my  seat  in  the  convention,  I 
found  them  attempting  to  bring  forward  a  sys- 
tem, which  I  was  sure  never  had  entered  into 
the  contemplation  of  those  I  had  the  honor  to 
represent,  and  which,  upon  the  ftiUest  consider- 
ation, I  considered  not  only  injurious  to  the  in- 
terest and  rights  of  this  State,  but  also  incompat- 
ible with  the  political  happiness  and  freedom  of 
the  States  in  general ;  from  that  time  until  my 


business  compelled  me  to  leave  the  conventicin, 
I  gave  it  every  possible  <^po6itioD  in  eveiy 
stage  of  its  progression.  I  opposed  the  systam 
there  with  the  same  explicit  fhmkness  with 
which  I  have  here  given  yon  a  hi8t<»*y  of  our 
proceedings,  and  an  aooount  of  my  own  oondoot, 
which  in  a  particular  manner  I  consider  yon  •■ 
having  a  nght  to  know — ^wLile  there  I  en* 
deavored  to  act  as  became  a  fi'eeman,  and  the 
dele^te  of  a  fr^e  State.  Should  my  conduct 
obtam  the  approbation  of  thoee  who  appointed 
me,  I  will  not  deny  it  would  afiTord  me  satia&o* 
tion ;  but  to  me  that  approbation  was  at  moat 
no  more  than  a  secondary  consideration — my 
first  was  to  deserve  it ;  left  to  myself  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  my  discretion,  my  con* 
duct  should  have  been  the  same,  had  I  been  even 
sure  your  censure  would  have  been  my  only  re- 
ward, since  I  hold  it  sacredly  my  duty  to  dash 
the  cup  of  poison,  if  possible,  ih>m  the  hand  of 
a  State,  or  an  individual,  however  anxiooa  the 
one  or  the  other  mi^t  he  to  swallow  it. 

Indulge  me,  sir,  in  a  angle  ohservatkm 
further : — ^There  are  persons  who  endeavor  to 
hold  up  the  idea,  that  this  system  is  only  (^ 
posed  by  the  officers  of  government.  I,  air,  am 
in  that  predicament  I  have  the  honor  to  hold 
an  appointment  in  this  State.  Had  it  been 
considered  any  objection,  I  presume  I  ahoold 
not  have  been  appointed  to  the  oonv6nti<ni:  if 
it  could  have  had  any  e&ct  on  my  mind,  it 
would  only  be  that  of  warming  my  heart  with 
gratitude,  and  rendering  me  more  anxious  to 

E remote  the  true  interest  of  that  State,  which 
as  conferred  on  me  the  obligation,  and  to 
heighten  my  guilt  had  I  joined  in  saorifidng  iti 
essential  rights:  but,  sir,  it  would  be  well  to  re- 
member, that  this  system  is  not  calculated  to 
diminish  the  number  of  the  value  of  offices,  on 
the  contrary,  if  adopted,  it  will  be  productive 
of  an  enormous  increase  in  their  number ;  many 
of  them  will  also  be  of  great  honor  and  emoln- 
monts.  Whether,  sir,  in  this  variety  of  appoint- 
ments, and  in  the  scramble  for  them,  1  nu(^t 
not  have  as  good  a  prospect  to  advantage  my- 
self as  many  others,  is  not  for  me  to  say ;  bat 
this,  sir,  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  so  far  was  I 
from  being  influenced  in  my  conduct  by  inters 
est,  or  the  consideration  of  office,  that  1  wcmld 
cheerfully  resign  the  appointment  I  now  hoJdi 
I  would  bind  myself  never  to  accept  another 
either  under  the  general  government  or  that  of 
my  own  State :  I  would  do  more  mr,  so  deatroo- 
tive  do  I  consider  the  present  system  to  the 
happiness  of  my  country,  I  would  cheeilhlW 
sacrifice  that  share  of  property  with  whkh 
heaven  has  blessed  a  life  of  industry — ^I  wodd 
reduce  myself  to  indigence  and  poverty,  and 
those  who  are  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  exial- 
ence,  I  would  intrust  to  the  care  and  protection 
of  that  Providence  who  hath  so  kindly  pro- 
tected myself,  if  on  those  terms  only,  I  conld 
procure  my  country  to  r^ect  tho«e  ohidna  which 
ore  forged  for  it. 


OLIVER  ELLSWORTH. 

Omxf  JusnoB  Eixswobth  was  a  natiye  of  the  ancient  town  of  Windsor,  in  Conneotioot, 
where  he  was  bom  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  1745.  His  father  was  a  plain  and  frnga] 
temer,  innred  to  the  hardships  of  early  colonial  life,  and  educated  his  son  in  that  simple  and 
regolar  mode,  so  characteristic  of  the  colonists  of  Connecticnt,  and  so  well  calculated  to  prepare 
men  for  the  struggles,  dangers  and  exigencies  of  a  great  reyolution.  The  youth  of  Mr.  Ells- 
worth was  passed  alternately  in  the  labors  of  the  fJEum,  and  the  preparatory  studies  of  a  liberal 
education.  He  entered  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  seyenteen  years,  and  after  spending  some 
time  there  removed  to  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  graduated  and  received  his  first 
degree  late  in  September,  1766.*  Three  years  after  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  native 
State,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession  in  the  county  of  Hartford.  An 
anecdote  of  his  practice  at  this  period  is  preserved.  His  father  presented  him  with  a  small 
fiom,  sitnated  in  the  south-western  comer  of  Windsor,  and  in  the  management  of  this  and  the 
few  suite  with  whidi  his  acquaintances  and  friends  intrusted  him,  his  ardent  and  active  mind 
was  forced  for  a  time  to  content  itself.  As  often  as  the  session  of  the  court  occurred  at  Hart- 
ford, leaving  his  farm  and  revolving  his  cases  in  his  mind,  he  travelled  thither  on  foot,  and  back 
again  in  the  same  manner,  when  the  season  was  over.  Soon,  however,  a  suit  was  committed  to 
his  management,  of  trivial  importance,  indeed,  so  far  as  concerned  the  pecuniary  interest  at 
stake,  bat  at  the  same  time  involving  the  decision  of  a  legal  principle  of  the  deepest  moment. 
Toong  Oliver  proved  himself  equal  to  the  emergency ;  and  by  the  ability  and  skill  he  exhibited 
in  the  oonduct  of  the  suit,  at  once  established  his  reputation  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  he  took 
his  stand  among  the  most  promising  and  talented  of  the  younger  members  of  his  profession  at 
the  Hartford  bar.t 

The  Jurisprudence  of  Connecticut,  after  a  long  period  of  doubtfulness  and  obscurity,  had,  a 
ahoft  time  prior  to  Mr.  Ellsworth's  entrance  upon  professional  life,  assumed  a  regular  form,  and 
a  mode  of  practice,  sufficiently  accurate  for  every  ordinary  purpose,  was  then  settled.  With 
this  era  of  legal  reform  he  commenced  practice.  His  general  or  professional  learning  was  not 
extensive ;  but  the  native  vigor  of  his  mind  supplied  every  deficiency ;  the  rapidity  of  his  oon- 
eeptions  ftiUy  answered  for  the  want  of  previous  knowledge ;  the  diligent  study  of  the  cases 
which  arose  in  actual  business,  enriched  his  mind  with  principles ;  whatever  was  thus  acquired 
was  firmly  rooted  in  his  memory,  and  thus,  as  he  became  eminent  he  grew  learned.  It  would 
■eem,  that  no  ambition  of  distinction  had  at  this  time  stimulated  his  career.  Perhaps  his  mind 
was  not  fblly  aware  of  its  own  splendid  powers.  Its  incentive  had  been  the  consciousness  of 
doty,  and  a  deeire  to  make  provision  for  his  young  and  growing  family ; — ^but,  **  during  a  period 
of  extreme  exertion,  while  sustaining  a  difficult  cause,  he  received  a  new  incentive — ^the  voice 
of  praise.    *  Who  is  that  young  man  f    He  speaks  well.'    These  were  the  words  of  a  stranger, 

^  Ab  InterMtiiif  aoeoont  of  tha  «ZOT«iaM  on  the  oecMioii  of  Mr.  EIlsworUi*8  gndualioii,  It  puUIalied  In  tho  New  York 
Gtiette,  or  Weeklj  Poet-Boj,  of  Ootober  %  176& 

t  SkeCdiei  of  the  Ltreo  ud  Jndldal  Btnrloet  of  the  Chief  Joftloee  of  the  Snpreme  Ooort  of  the  United  Stitei^  by 
George  Yen  Bentroord,  pege  IM. 
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and  thej  sank  into  his  heart  As  he  went  homeward  he  mminated  npon  them.  *  He  tpealkB 
well,^  was  a  new  idea  to  hinL  Vanity  was  not  an  inherent  to  an  intellect  of  his  order,  but  tba 
sweetness  of  merited  praise  came  when  it  began  to  be  needed  as  an  enconragement  on  its  arda* 
ons  coarse/^    Of  this  incident  he  often  spoke,  even  in  his  latest  years,  to  his  descendants. 

The  whole  powers  of  Mr.  Ellsworth's  mind  were  applied  with  assidaoos  and  constant  atten- 
tion to  the  basiness  of  his  profession,  and  those  public  duties  in  which  he  was  occanonallj  en- 
gaged.  "  Capable  of  great  application,^'  says  a  graceful  writer,  *'  and  constitutionally  ftill  of 
ardor,  he  pursued  every  object  to  which  he  applied  himself  with  a  strong  and  constant  intereeti 
which  never  suffered  his  mind  to  flag  or  grow  torpid  with  listless  indolence.  But  his  ardor  was 
always  under  the  guidance  of  sober  reason.  His  cold  and  colorless  imagination  never  led  him 
astray  from  the  realities  of  life  to  wanton  in  the  gay  visions  of  fancy ;  and  his  attention  was 
seldom  attracted  by  that  general  literary  curiosity  which  so  often  beguiles  the  man  of  genios 
away  from  his  destined  pursuit,  to  waste  his  powers  in  studies  of  no  immediate  personal  ntility. 
At  the  same  time  his  unblemished  charivcter,  his  uniform  prudence  and  regularity  of  oondoeti 
acquired  him  the  general  confidence  and  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens — a  people  in  a  remarioable 
degree  attentive  to  all  the  decorum  and  decencies  of  civilized  life.  He  very  soon  rose  into  higli 
reputation  and  lucrative  practice ;  and  before  he  had  been  long  at  the  bar  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  State's  Attorney  for  the  district  of  Hartford,  an  office  at  that  time  of  very  considerable 
emolument  This  he  continued  to  hold  during  the  greater  part  of  the  revolutionary  war.  From 
the  very  commencement  of  that  contest  he  declared  himself  resolutely  on  the  side  of  his  eoon- 
try ;  and  on  two  or  three  occasions,  when  Connecticut  was  harassed  by  the  incursions  of  the 
enemy,  went  out  with  the  militia  of  his  country  into  actual  service,  more,  however,  for  the  sake 
of  example,  than  from  any  particular  inclination  to  military  life.  For  several  sessions  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  declaration  of  independence,  he  represented  the  town  in  wUeh 
he  resided  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  with  great  reputation,  and  took  a  large  aharei 
not  only  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  House,  but  also  in  all  those  public  acts  and  declarations 
which  were  called  forth  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times.  About  the  commencement 
of  the  war  he  presided  for  a  short  time  at  the  pay-table^  as  it  was  called,  or  office  of  pnblie 
accounts  of  the  State  of  Connecticut"  * 

Mr.  Ellsworth  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  October,  1777,  bnt  he 
did  not  take  his  seat  in  that  assembly  until  the  eighth  of  the  same  month  of  the  following  year. 
Previous  to  his  arrival  at  the  Congress  he  was  appointed  by  that  body,  with  William  Whipple, 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  Egbert  Benson,  and  Henry  Marchant,  a  committee  to  conduct  an  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition  against  Rhode  Island,  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
British,  and  to  discover  tlie  conduct  of  the  general  officers  commanding  that  undertaking.f  He 
was  also  appointed  upon  several  other  important  committees,  where  he  distinguished  himself  l^ 
his  unwearied  exertions  and  steady  application  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  was  placed 
on  the  Marine  committee,  on  the  day  following  his  attendance  at  the  Congress,^  and  remained 
in  that  station  during  the  greater  part  of  his  term  of  office.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Appeals,!  which,  until  the  establishment  of  a  court  for  that  purpose,  in  the  year  1780, 
examined  and  reported  to  Congress  upon  all  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  several  courts  of 
admiralty  erected  in  the  different  States. 

In  1780  Mr.  Ellsworth  returned  to  his  home,  and  soon  after  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
State  Council ;  in  which  office  he  continued  by  re-election  until  1784^  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  judgeship  of  die  Superior  Court.  The  duties  of  this  position  he  discharged  with  great  abili^ 
and  reputation  for  several  years.  In  1787  he  was  chosen  by  the  legislature  to  represent  the 
State  of  Connecticut  in  the  Federal  Convention,  and,  after  the  formation  of  the  ConsUtatlon, 
he  was  elected  by  the  people  to  the  State  Convention,  to  decide  upon  its  adoption  or  rqjecUon. 

#  From  an  orlgtml  Mofnpliieal  tketeh  of  Judgo  EDtworth,  pabUched  In  th«  Analectie  Magaslne,  for  ICaj,  1811 
t  Juamali  of  GonfraM,  Docembor  lltb,  1777. 

(This  eommlttoe  aetod  m  a  Board  of  Admiraltj,  and  had  the  general  superlntendenoe  of  the  naral  aflkin  of  tho  Ualtoi 
utU  the  endof  the  Tear  1779.— JSwnMto  ^  Cbngrtm,  (kiob$r  90, 1778. 
of  OoHNM^  Ottober  Mth,  ms. 
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On  the  ratification  of  tho  Oonstitution,  be  became  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  which 
met  at  New  York  in  1789.  His  ^reat  powers  of  intellect  and  brilliant  legal  attainments,  were 
now  called  into  operation  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country.  In  the  organization  of  the  judi- 
ciary, tho  several  departments  of  State,  and  all  those  schemes  of  national  policy,  which  were 
formed  nnder  the  administration  of  Washington,  his  services  were  extenave  and  of  the  highest 
consequence. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1796,  on  the  resignation  of  Chief  Justice  Jay,  Mr.  Ellsworth  was  i^h 
pointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  character  of  his  mind,  his  habits  of  patient  and  laborious  in- 
vestigation, his  sound  judgment,  and  large  experience,  rendered  him  eminently  fitted  for  that 
station.  He  soon  attained  an  elevated  position  in  the  confidenceof  tho  people  and  the  estimation 
of  the  bar ;  and,  in  a  period  of  violent  party  rancor,  the  purity  and  impartiality  of  his  judicial 
character  was  untarnished  even  by  suspicion.  He  continued  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court 
until  the  end  of  1799,  when  he,  with  Governor  Davie  *  and  William  Vans  Murray,  was  ap- 
pointed on  a  mission  *to  France.  After  concluding  the  duties  of  this  office,  he  visited  England, 
where  he  received  the  most  marked  attention  from  many  of  the  leading  men  of  that  nation. 
Curiosity  to  see  an  American  chief  justice,  drew  about  him  many  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers 
and  judges.  **  One  of  these,  an  old  lawyer,  high  in  office,  whose  whole  life  had  been  spent  in 
the  unvarying  routine  of  the  business  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  whose  mind,  rendered  by  long 
and  uninterrupted  habit  perfectly  technical,  presented  a  curious  contrast  to  the  various  talents 
and  diversified  pursuits  of  the  chief  justice,  is  said,  immediately  upon  his  introduction,  to  have 
accosted  him  with,  *'  Pray,  chief  justice,  in  what  cases  do  the  half-blood  ih  America  take  by 

descent?' "t 

Failing  in  health,  and  rendered  by  that  circumstance  unable  to  endure  the  arduous  labors  of 
his  judicial  position.  Judge  Ellsworth  transmitted  a  resignation  of  his  diief  justiceship  to 
President  Adams,  and,  on  returning  to  America,  retired  to  his  home  at  Windsor.  In  1802,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Council  of  Connecticut,  and  continued  to  perform  the  duties 
incident  to  that  position,  until  his  death.  He  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  his  native  State  in 
1807,  but  the  infirmities  of  age  led  him  to  decline  the  proffered  honor.  Shortly  after  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  illness,  which  terminated  his  life  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  November,  1807. 

In  the  elevated  course  assigned  to  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth,  he  moved  not  only  secure  from 
the  tongue  of  slander,  and  without  a  blot  upon  his  fame,  but  with  that  true  dignity,  which  al- 
ways accompanies  real  greatness.  From  his  appearance  as  an  advocate  at  the  bar,  in  early  life, 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  high  trusts  which  were  imposed  upon  him, 
his  sound  discretion,  his  manly  and  irresistible  eloquence,  his  incorruptible  integrity,  and  his 
profound  wisdom,  were  every  where  seen,  every  where  acknowledged,  and  at  all  times,  by 
all  good  men, justly  respected  and  admired.  He  loved  his  country;  he  knew  her  true  in- 
terests, and  he  pursued  them  with  that  firmnesss  that  independence,  that  intrepidity  and  skill, 
which  constitute  the  civilian,  the  statesman,  and  the  real  patriot  In  his  death  the  United  States 
lost  one  of  her  best  and  greatest  men.| 

*  WniUm  BichardsoB  DaTie,  was  born  at  th«  TUlag«  of  Egnmont,  near  WhitohaTea,  Xnglaad,  Jona  90^  1756l  He  eama 
to  thia  eonntry  in  17S8,  and  waa  gradoated  at  Piineeton  Golleg*  in  177S.  Soon  afterwsrdt  ha  entered  ttie  army  aa  an  offl- 
oer  in  the  cavalry  of  Connt  Polaaki^s  legion.  Bj  bia  talenta  and  seal  he  soon  roae  to  the  rank  of  ColoneL  He  fooght  at 
8tonO|  where  he  was  aeverely  wonnded,  at  Hanging-Bock,  and  Boeky  Ifonnt  HaTing  great  atrength  and  aetiTity,  it  waa 
hia  delight  to  lead  a  charge  and  to  engage  in  peraonal  oonfliet  At  the  period  of  Oataa*a  defeat,  he  expended  the  laat  ahillinff 
of  an  estate,  beqaeathed  him  hj  hla  nnde,  Ber.  William  Blohardson,  in  equipping  the  legionary  oorpa,  which  he  command- 
ed. Qreene  appointed  him  a  oommiaaary.  Daring  the  whole  stmgi^e,  he  diq»Iayed  great  leal  and  energy.  After  tho 
war,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  ot  the  law  at  Halllhx,  on  the  Boandce,  and  rose  to  eminence.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Conrention  which  formed  the  Constitation  of  the  United  States,  though  hla  absence  prerented  hla  name  from  being 
affixed  to  it :  and  In  the  Convention  of  North  Carulina,  he  was  an  able  advocate  for  its  acceptance.  Throogh  his  elforts, 
the  Unlverrity  oi  North  Carolina  waa  established.  In  1799,  he  was  elected  governor,  bat  was  soon  after  appointed  by 
Preeldent  Adams,  Envoy  to  France,  with  EUaworth  and  If  array.  He  died  at  Camden,  November  8, 1890,  aged  64  yean. 
»Z««*«  Mem4>ir$, 

t  Analectic  Magaarine,  voL  8,  page  89T.' 

X  New  York  Evening  Post,  180T :  AUenli  Biographical  Dictionary. 
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FEDERAL  OONBTITUTIOy. 


Chief  Jnttioe  EDswortli  dolivered  the  follow- 
ing Speech,  at  the  opening  of  the  debates  on  the 
Federal  Constitution,  in  the  Convention  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  on  the  fourth  of  January, 
1788: 

Mb.  Prbbiddtt  :  It  is  obeeryable  that  there 
is  no  preface  to  the  proposed  Constitution ;  but 
it  eviaently  presupposes  two  things ;  one  is,  the 
necessity  of  a  federal  goyemment;  the  other  is 
the  inefficiency  of  the  old  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration. A  union  is  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  a  national  defence.  United,  we  are  strong; 
divided,  we  are  weak.  It  is  easy  for  hostile 
nations  to  sweep  off  a  number  of  separate 
states  one  after  another.  Witness  the  states 
in  the  neighborhood  of  ancient  Rome.  They 
were  successively  subdued  by  that  ambitious 
city,  which  they  might  have  conquered  with 
the  utmost  ease,  if  they  had  been  united. 

Witness  the  Canaanitish  nations,  whose  divi- 
ded situation  rendered  them  an  easy  prey. 
Witness  England,  which,  when  divided  into 
separate  states,  was  twice  conquered  by  an  in- 
ferior force.  Thus  it  always  happens  to  small 
states,  and  to  great  ones,  if  divided.  Or,  if  to 
avoid  this,  they  connect  themselves  with  some 
powerful  state,  their  situatioti  is  not  much  bet- 
ter. This  shows  us  the  necessity  of  combining 
our  whole  force,  and,  as  to  national  purposes, 
becoming  one  State. 

A  union,  sir,  is  likewise  necessary,  considered 
with  relation  to  economy.  Small  states  have 
enemies,  as  well  as  great  ones.  They  must 
provide  for  their  defence.  The  expense  of  it, 
which  would  be  moderate  for  a  large  king- 
dom, would  be  intolerable  to  a  petty  state. 
The  Dutch  are  wealthy ;  but  they  are  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  European  nations ;  and  their 
taxes  are  higher  than  in  any  other  country 
of  Europe.  The  taxes  amount  to  forty  shillings 
per  head ,  wfien  those  of  England  do  not  ex- 
ceed half  tliat  sum. 

We  roust  unite  in  order  to  preserve  peace 
among  ournelves.  If  we  be  divided,  what  is  to 
prevent  wars  from  breaking  out  among  the 
States?  States,  as  well  as  individuals,  are 
subject  to  ambition,  to  avarice,  to  those  jarring 
passions  which  disturb  the  peace  of  society. 
What  is  to  check  these  ?  If  there  be  a  paren- 
tal hand  over  the  whole,  this,  and  nothing  else, 
can  restrain  the  unruly  conduct  of  meml^n. 

Union  is  necessary  to  preserve  commutative 
justice  between  the  States.  If  divided,  what  is 
to  prevent  the  large  States  from  oppressing  the 
small  ?  What  is  to  defend  ns  from  the  ambi- 
tion and  rapacity  of  New  York,  when  she  has 
spread  over  that  vast  territory  which  she  claims 
tnd  holds?  Do  we  not  already  see  in  her  the 
seeds  of  an  overbearing  ambition?  On  our 
MuK  side,  there  is  a  Urge  and  powerful  State. 


Have  we  not  already  began  to  be  tribntarieaf 
If  we  do  not  improve  the  present  critical  time 
— if  we  do  not  nnite—ehall  we  not  be  like 
Issachar  of  old,  a  strong  ass  croaohing  down 
between  two  burdens?  New  Jersey  aira  DeUi- 
ware  have  seen  thia  and  have  adopted  the  coo- 
stitution  unanimously. 

A  more  energetic  system  is  necossary.  The 
present  Lb  merely  advisory.  It  has  no  ooerciTe 
power.  Without  this,  government  is  Inefleoi- 
ual,  or  rather  is  no  government  at  all.  Bat  it 
is  said,  ^'  Such  a  power  is  not  necessary.  Statee 
will  not  do  wrong.  They  need  <»ily  to  be  UM 
their  duty,  and  they  wUl  do  it^*  I  ask,  sir, 
what  warrant  is  there  for  this  assertion  ?  Do 
not  states  do  wrong?  Whence  come  warsf 
One  of  two  hostile  nations  must  be  in  tlie 
wrong.  But,  it  \s  said,  '^  Among  sister  states^ 
this  can  never  be  presumed.'*  Bnt  do  we  not 
know  that,  when  friends  become  enemies,  thw 
enmity  is  the  most  virulent?  The  seventeen 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands  were  once  con- 
federated ;  thev  fought  under  the  same  banner. 
Antwerp,  hard  pressed  by  Philip,  applied  to 
the  other  states  for  relief.  Holland,  a  rival  in 
trade,  opposed  and  prevented  for  the  needy,  Ba<^ 
cors.  Antwerp  was  made  a  sacrifice.  I  wish 
I  could  say  there  were  no  seeds  of  similar  in* 
justice  springing  up  among  ns.  Is  there  not  in 
one  of  our  btates,  iigustice  too  barefaced  tar 
Eastern  despotism?  That  State  is  small;  it 
does  little  hurt  to  any  but  itself.  But  it  has  a 
spirit  which  would  make  a  Tophet  of  tiie  oni- 
verse.  But  some  will  say,  "  We  formerly  did 
well  without  any  union.''  I  answer,  our  situa- 
tion Is  materially  changed.  While  Great  Britain 
held  her  authority,  she  awed  us.  She  appoint- 
ed governors  and  councils  for  the  American 
provinces.  She  had  a  negative  upon  our  lawsb 
But  now  our  circumstances  are  so  altered,  that 
there  is  no  arguing  what  we  shall  be,  from 
what  we  have  been. 

It  is  said,  that  other  confederacies  have  not 
had  the  principle  of  coercion.  Is  this  so?  Let 
us  attend  to  tliose  confederacies  which  have 
resembled  our  own.  Some  time  before  Alexan- 
der, the  Grecian  states  confederated  tcwether. 
The  Amphictyonic  council,  consisting  of  deim- 
ties  from  these  states,  met  at  Delphoa,  and  had 
authority  to  regulate  the  general  interests  of 
Greece.  This  council  did  enforce  its  decrees 
by  coercion.  The  Boeotians  once  infringed  upon 
a  decree  of  the  Amphictyons.  A  mulct  was  laid 
upon  them.  They  refused  to  pay  it  Upon 
that,  their  whole  territory  was  confiscated. 
They  were  then  glad  to  compound  the  matter. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Acluean 
league  was  formed.  The  decrees  of  this  con* 
federacy  were  enforced  by  dint  of  anna.  The 
i£tolian  league  was  formed  by  some  other 
Grecian  cities,  in  opposition  to  the  Achsean : 
and  there  was  no  peace  between  them  until 
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they  were  conquered  and  rednced  to  a  Boman 

grovince.  Thej  were  tiien  obliged  to  ut  down 
1  peace  under  the  same  yoke  of  deapotiam. 

How  is  it  with  respect  to  the  principle  of  co- 
ercion in  the  Germanic  body?  In  Germany 
there  are  abont  three  hundred  principalities 
and  republics.  Deputies  from  these  meet  an- 
nually in  the  general  Diet,  to  make  regulations 
for  the  empire.  But  the  execution  of  these  is 
not  left  voluntarily  with  the  members.  The 
empire  is  divided  into  ten  cirdes,  over  each  of 
which  a  superintendent  is  appointed,  with  the 
rank  of  a  mijor-generaL  It  is  his  duty  to  exe- 
cute the  decrees  of  the  empire  with  a  military 
force. 

The  Confederation  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  has 
been  considered  as  an  example.  But  their  cir- 
cumstances are  far  different  from  ours.  They 
are  small  republics  about  twenty  miles  square, 
altoated  among  the  Alps,  and  inaccessible  to 
hostile  attacks.  They  have  nothing  to  tempt 
an  invasion.  Till  lately,  they  had  neither  com- 
merce nor  manufactures.  They  were  merely 
a  set  of  herdsmen.  Their  inaocessibleness  has 
availed  them.  Four  hundred  of  those  moun- 
taineers defeated  15,000  Austrians,  who  were 
marching  to  subdue  them.  They  spend  the 
ardor  of  youth  in  foreign  service :  they  return 
old,  and  disposed  for  tranquillity.  Between 
some  of  the  cantons  and  France^here  has  long 
subsisted  a  defennve  treaty.  By  this  treaty, 
France  is  to  be  a  mediator  to  settle  differences 
between  the  cantons.  If  any  one  be  obstinate, 
France  is  to  compel  a  submission  to  reasonable 
terms. 

The  Dutch  republic  is  an  example  that  merits 
attention.  The  form  of  their  constitution,  as 
it  is  on  paper,  admits  not  of  coercion.  But 
necessity  nas  introduced  it  in  practice.  This 
coercive  power  is  the  influence  of  the  stadt- 
hdder,  an  officer  originally  unknown  to  their 
constitution.  But  they  have  been  necessitated 
to  appoint  him,  in  order  to  set  their  unwieldy 
madilne  of  flovemment  in  motion.  He  is  com- 
mander-in-chief of  their  navy,  and  of  their 
army,  consisting  of  forty  or  fifty  regiments. 
He  appoints  the  officers  of  the  land  and  naval 
foroea.  He  presides  in  the  States  General, 
and  in  the  states  of  every  province;  and,  by 
means  of  this  he  has  a  great  opportunity  to  in- 
fluence the  elections  and  decisions.  The  province 
of  Holland  has  ever  been  opposed  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  stadthoMer;  because  by  its 
wealth  and  power,  being  equal  to  all  the  other 
provinces,  it  possesses  the  weight  and  influence 
of  the  StadthoMer,  when  that  office  is  vacant 
Without  such  an  influence,  their  machine  of 
government  would  no  more  move,  than  a  ship 
without  a  wind,  or  a  dock  without  weights. 

But  to  come  nearer  home.  Mr.  President, 
have  we  not  seen  and  felt  the  necessity  of  such 
a  eoerd ve  power  f  What  was  tiie  consequence 
of  the  want  of  it  during  the  late  war,  particu- 
larly towards  the  dose!  A  few  States  bore 
the  harden  of  the  war.  While  we  and  one  or 
two  more  of  the  States  were  paying  eighty  or  a 


hundred  dollars  per  man  to  recruit  the  Conti- 
nental army,  the  reffiments  of  some  States  had 
scarcdy  men  enough  to  wait  on  their  officers. 
Since  the  dose  of  the  war,  some  of  the  States 
have  done  nothing  towards  complying  with  the 
requisitions  of  Congress.  Ouiers,  who  did 
something  at  first,  seeing  that  they  were  left  to 
bear  the  whole  burden,  have  become  equally 
remiss.  What  is  the  consequence?  To  wh^ 
shifts  have  we  been  driven  f  To  the  wretched 
exponent  of  negotiating  new  loans  in  Europsu 
to  pay  the  interest  of  the  foreign  debts.  Ajia 
what  is  still  worse,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
i^ply  tiie  new  loans  to  the  support  of  our  own 
civil  government  at  home. 

Another  ill  consequence  of  this  want  of  en- 
ergy is,  that  treaties  are  not  performed.  The 
treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  was  a  very 
favorable  one  for  us.  But  it  did  not  hitmen 
perfectly  to  please  some  of  the  States,  and  they 
would  not  comply  with  it.  The  oonsequenoe 
is,  Britain  charges  us  with  the  breach,  and  re- 
ftuee  to  deliver  up  the  forts  on  qmr  northern 
quarter. 

Our  being  tributaries  to  our  sister  States  la 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  federal  system. 
The  State  of  New  York  nuses  60  or  £80,000  a 
year  by  impost.  Connecticut  consumes  about 
one-third  or  the  goods  upon  which  this  impost 
is  laid,  and  consequently  pays  one-third  of  this 
sum  to  New  Torkl  If  we  import  by  the  medi- 
um of  Massachusetts,  she  has  an  impost,  and  to 
her  we  pay  a  tribute.  If  this  is  done  when  we 
have  the  shadow  of  a  national  government, 
what  shall  we  not  suffer  when  even  that 
shadow  is  gone  ? 

If  we  go  on  as  we  have  done,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  foreign  debt?  Will  sovereign  na- 
tions forgive  us  tiiis  debt,  because  we  neglect 
to  pay  ?  or  will  they  levy  it  by  reprisals,  as  the 
laws  of  nations  authorixe  ihem?  Will  our 
weakness  induce  Spain  to  rdinquish  the  exdu- 
sive  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  or  the  terri- 
tory which  she  daims  on  the  east  side  of  that 
river  ?  Will  our  weakness  induce  the  British 
to  give  up  the  northern  posts  f  If  a  war  breaks 
out,  and  our  dtuation  invites  our  enemies  to 
make  war,  how  are  we  to  defend  ourselves  f 
Has  government  the  means  to  enlist  a  man  or 
to  buy  an  ox  ?  Or  shall  we  rally  the  remainder 
of  our  old  army  ?  The  European  nations  I  be- 
lieve to  be  not  fHendly  to  us.  They  were 
£  leased  to  see  us  disconnected  from  Great 
Britain;  they  are  pleased  to  see  us  disunited 
among  onrsdves.  if  we  continue  so,  how  easy 
is  it  for  them  to  canton  us  out  among  them,  as 
they  did  the  kingdom  of  Poland  I  But  sup- 
poring  this  is  not  done,  if  we  suffer  the  Union 
to  ozpira,  the  least  that  may  be  expected  is, 
that  the  European  powers  wUl  form  alliances, 
some  with  one  State  and  some  with  another, 
and  play  the  States  off  one  against  another,  and 
that  we  shall  be  involved  in  all  the  labyrinths 
of  European  politics.  But  I  do  not  wish  to 
continue  the  painftd  redtal ;  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  a  power  in  the  general  gov« 
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eroment  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  Union  is 
Jibaolateljr  neceasarj. 

The  Constitotion  before  ns  is  a  coniplete  sjs- 
tern   of  l^gifiUtiTe,  Jadicial,   and  EzecotiTe 


power.  It  was  derigned  to  snpplj  the  deCDeCi 
of  the  former  ^jitem;  and  I  beueTei,  apoo  a 
foil  discnssiony  it  will  be  foond  i^almilfttfHi  to 
answer  the  pnrpoees  for  which  it  waadengned. 


•  •• 


ON  THE  POWER  OF  CONGRESS  TO  LETT  TAXES.* 


Kb.  Pbisidxxt  :  This  is  a  most  important 
clause  in  the  Constitation ;  and  the  gentlemen 
do  well  to  offer  all  the  objections  which  thej 
have  against  it  Through  the  whole  of  this 
debatcL  I  liave  attended  to  the  objections  which 
have  oeen  made  against  this  clause;  and  I 
think  them  all  to  be  unfounded.  The  clause  is 
general ;  it  gives  the  general  legislature  ^'  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises,  to  paj  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States/*  There  are  three  objections 
against  this  clause — ^first,  that  it  is  too  exten- 
sive, as  it  extends  to  all  the  objects  of  taxation ; 
secondly,  that  it  is  partial ;  thirdly,  that  Con- 
gress ought  not  to  have  power  to  lay  taxes  at 
all. 

The  first  objection  is,  that  this  clause  extends 
to  all  the  objects  of  taxation.  But  though  it 
does  extend  to  all,  it  does  not  extend  to  them 
exclusively.  It  does  not  say  that  Congress 
shall  have  all  these  sources  of  revenue,  and  the 
States  none.  All  excepting  the  impost,  still  lie 
open  to  the  States.  This  State  owes  a  debt ;  it 
must  provide  for  the  payment  of  it  So  do  all 
the  other  States.  This  will  not  escape  the 
attention  of  Congress.  When  making  calcula- 
tions to  raise  a  revenue,  they  will  bear  this  in 
mind.  They  will  not  take  away  that  which  is 
necessary  for  the  States.  They  are  the  head, 
and  will  take  care  that  the  members  do  not 
perish.  The  State  debt,  which  now  lies  heavy 
upon  us,  arose  from  the  want  of  powers  in  the 
federal  system.  Give  the  necessary  powers  to 
the  national  government,  and  the  State  will  not 
bo  again  necessitated  to  involve  itself  in  debt 
for  its  defence  in  war.  It  will  lie  upon  the  na- 
tional government  to  defend  all  the  States,  to 
defend  all  its  members,  from  hostile  attacks. 
The  United  States  will  bear  the  whole  burden 
of  war.  It  is  necessary  that  the  power  of  the 
general  legislature  should  extend  to  all  the  ob- 
jects of  taxation,  that  government  should  be 
able  to  command  all  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try ;  because  no  man  can  tell  what  our  exigen- 
cies may  be.  Wars  have  now  become  rather 
wars  of  the  purse  than  of  the  sword.  Govern- 
ment must,  therefore,  be  able  to  command  the 
whole  power  of  the  purse ;  otherwise  a  hostile 
nation  may  look  into  our  Constitution,  see 
what  resources  are  in  the  power  of  government, 

*  SpcMh  d«llrei«d  bj  Chief  JwUm  Sllfworth,  ta  ttie 
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and  calculate  to  go  a  litde  beyond  ns;  thof 
they  may  obtun  a  decided  aoperiori^  oTer  ii% 
and  reduce  us  to  the  utmost  distress.  A.  gor- 
emment  which  can  command  but  half  ita  re- 
sources is  like  a  man  with  bat  one  arm  to 
defend  himself. 

The  second  objection  is,  that  the  impost  is 
not  a  proper  mode  of  taxation ;  that  it  is  partial 
to  the  Southern  States.  I  oonfeea  I  am  morti- 
fied when  I  find  gentlemen  supposing  that  their 
delegates  in  Convention,  were  inattentiTo  to 
their  duty,  aAd  made  a  sacrifice  of  the  intererti 
of  their  constituents.  If^  however,  the  impost 
be  a  partial  mode,  this  circumstance,  higf  m 
my  opinion  of  it  is,  would  weaken  my  attach- 
ment to  it ;  for  I  abhor  partiality.  But  I  think 
there  are  three  n>ecial  reasons  why  an  impost 
is  the  best  way  of  raising  a  national  revenue. 

The  first  is,  it  is  the  most  fruitful  and  easy 
way.  All  nations  have  found  it  to  be  so. 
Direct  taxation  can  go  but  little  way  towards 
raisijig  a  revenue.  To  raise  money  in  this  war, 
people  must  be  provident ;  they  must  oonstanti(y 
be  laying  up  money  to  answer  the  demands  of 
the  collector.  But  you  cannot  make  people 
thus  provident  If  you  do  any  thing  to  the 
purpose,  you  must  come  in  when  Uiey  are 
spending,  and  take  a  part  with  them.  This 
does  not  take  away  the  tools  of  a  man^s  busi- 
ness, or  the  necessary  utensils  of  his  family :  it 
only  comes  in  when  he  b  taking  his  pleasurSi 
and  feels  generous ;  when  he  is  laying  out  a 
shilling  for  superfluities,  it  takes  twopence  of 
it  for  public  use,  and  the  remainder  will  do 
him  as  much  good  as  the  whole.  I  will  in- 
stance two  facts  which  show  how  easy  and 
insensibly  a  revenue  is  raised  by  indirect  taxa- 
tion. I  suppose  people  in  general  are  not  sen- 
sible that  we  pay  a  tax  to  the  State  of  Kew 
York.  Yet  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that 
we,  the  people  of  Connecticut,  pay  annually 
into  tlie  treasury  of  New  York  more  than  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  Another  instance  I  will  men- 
tion ;  one  of  our  common  river  sloops  pays  in 
the  West  Indies,  a  portage  bill  of  £00.  This  ia 
a  tax  which  foreigners  lay  upon  us,  and  we  par 
it ;  for  a  duty  laid  upon  our  shipping,  which 
transports  our  produce  to  foreign  markets,  unks 
the  price  of  our  produce,  ana  operates  as  an 
effectual  tax  upon  those  who  till  the  around 
and  bring  the  fruits  of  it  to  market  All  na- 
tions have  seen  the  necessity  and  propriety  ot 
raising  a  revenue  by  indirect  taxation,  by  duties 
upon  articles  of  consumption.    France  raissa  a 
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reTenue  of  twenty-frar  millkms  steiiing  per 
ftimiiiii;  and  it  is  ohieflj  in  thia  way.  Futy 
millions  of  livres  they  raise  upon  the  single  ar- 
ticle of  salt  The  Swiss  Cantons  raise  almost 
the  whole  of  their  revenue  npon  salt.  Those 
states  purchase  all  the  salt  which  is  to  he  used 
in  the  country :  they  sell  it  out  to  the  people  at 
an  advanced  price ;  the  advance  is  the  revenue 
of  the  count^.  In  England,  the  whole  puhlic 
revenue  is  about  twelve  millions  sterling  per 
annum.  The  land  tax  amounts  to  about  two 
millions;  the  window,  and  some  other  taxes, 
to  about  two  millions  more.  The  other  eight 
millions  are  raised  upon  articles  of  consump- 
tion. The  whole  standing  army  of  Great  Brit- 
ain could  not  enforce  Uie  collection  of  this 
Tast  sum  by  direct  taxation.  In  Holland,  their 
prodigious  taxes,  amounting  to  forty  shillings 
for  each  inhabitant,  are  levied  chiefly  upon 
articles  of  consumption.  They  excise  every 
thing,  not  even  excepting  their  houses  of  in- 
famy. 

The  experiments,  which  have  been  made  in 
our  own  country,  show  the  productive  nature 
of  indirect  taxes.  The  imports  into  the  United 
States  amount  to  a  very  lar^  suul  They  will 
never  be  less,  but  will  contmue  to  increase  for 
centuries  to  come.  As  the  population  of  our 
country  increases,  the  imports  will  necessarily 
increase.  They  will  Increase  because  our  citi- 
zens will  choose  to  be  farmers,  living  indepen- 
dently on  their  freeholds,  rather  than  to  be 
manufacturers,  and  work  for  a  groat  a  day.  I 
Snd  by  calculation,  that  a  genend  impost  of  5 
per  cent,  would  raise  the  sum  of  £246,000  per 
annum,  deducting  8  per  cent,  for  the  charges 
of  collecting.  A  further  sum  might  be  de- 
ducted for  smuggling — a  business  which  is  too 
well  understood  among  us,  and  which  is  looked 
upon  in  too  favorable  a  light.  But  this  loss  in 
the  public  revenue  will  be  overbalanced  by  an 
increase  of  importations.  And  a  further  sum 
may  be  reckoned  upon  some  articles  which 
will  bear  a  higher  duty  than  the  one  recom- 
mended by  Congress.  Rum,  instead  of  4d,  per 
gallon,  may  be  set  higher  without  any  detriment 
to  our  health  or  morals.  In  England,  it  pays  a 
duty  of  4tf.  6(2.  the  gallon.  Now,  let  us  com- 
pare this  source  of  revenue  with  our  national 
wants.  The  interest  of  the  foreign  debt  is 
£ldO,000  lawful  money,  per  annum.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  civil  list^  are  £37,000.  There 
are*  likewise  fiirther  e]q>enses  for  maintaining 
the  frontier  posts,  for  the  support  of  those  who 
have  been  disabled  in  the  service  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  some  other  contingencies,  amounting 
t<^ther  with  the  civil  list,  to  £180,000.  This 
sum,  added  to  the  interest  of  the  foreign  debt, 
will  be  £260,000.  The  oonseouence  follows, 
that  Uie  avails  of  the  impost  wiU  pay  the  inter- 
eat  of  the  whole  foreign  debt,  and  nearly  satisfy 
those  current  national  expenses.  But  perhaps 
It  wUl  be  said  that  these  paper  calculations  are 
overdone,  and  that  the  reicd  avails  will  fall  far 
short  Let  me  point  out,  then,  what  has  actu- 
ally been  done.    In  only  three  of  the  States,  in 


Massaohusetta^  New  York,  and  Pennqrlvania. 
160,  or  £180^000  per  annum  have  been  ndsea 
by  impost.  From  this  fact,  we  may  certainly 
conclude  that,  if  a  general  impost  should  be 
IMd,  it  would  raise  a  greater  sum  than  I  have 
calculated.  It  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
an  impost,  that  the  collection  of  it  will  inter- 
fere less  with  the  internal  police  of  the  States 
than  any  other  species  of  taxation.  It  does  not 
fill  the  country  with  revenue  oflScers,  but  is 
confined  to  the  sea-coast,  and  is  chiefly  a  water 
operation.  Another  weighty  reason  in  favor 
of  this  branch  of  the  revenue  is,  if  we  do  not 
give  it  to  Congress,  the  individual  States  wiH 
have  it  It  will  give  some  States  an  opportunity 
of  oppressing  others,  and  destroy  all  harmony 
between  them.  If  we  would  have  the  Stat^ 
friendly  to  each  other,  let  us  take  away  this 
bone  of  contention,  and  place  it,  as  it  ought  in 
justice  to  be  placed,  in  the  hands  of  the  general 
government 

^^But,*'  says  an  honorable  gentleman  near 
me,  ^^the  impost  will  be  a  partial  tax;  the 
Southern  States  will  pay  but  little  in  compari- 
son with  the  Northern.'*  I  ask.  What  rei£K)n 
is  there  for  this  assertion  ?  Why,  says  he,  we 
live  in  a  cold  climate,  and  want  warming.  Do 
not  they  live  in  a  hot  climate,  and  want  quench- 
ing f  Until  you  get  as  far  south  as  the  Caro- 
linas,  there  is  no  material  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  clothing  which  is  worn.  In  Vir- 
ginia, they  have  the  same  course  of  clothing 
that  we  have ;  in  Carolina,  they  have  a  great 
deal  of  cold,  raw,  chilly  weather;  even  in 
Georgia,  the  river  Savannah  has  been  crossed 
upon  the  ice.  And  if  they  did  not  wear  quite 
so  great  a  quantity  of  clothing,  in  those  States 
as  with  us,  yet  people  of  rank  wear  that  whidi 
is  of  a  much  more  expensive  kind.  In  these 
States,  we  manufacture  one-half  of  our  clothing^ 
and  all  our  tools  of  husbandry ;  in  those,  tiiey 
manufacture  none,  nor  ever  will.  They  will 
not  manufacture,  because  they  find  it  much 
more  profitable  to  cultivate  their  lands,  which 
are  exceedingly  fertile.  Hence  they  import 
almost  every  thing,  not  excepting  the  carriages 
in  which  they  ride,  the  hoes  with  which  they 
till  the  ground,  and  the  boots  which  they  wear. 
If  we  doubt  of  the  extent  of  their  importa- 
tions, let  us  look  at  their  exports.  So  exceed- 
ingly fertile  and  profitable  are  their  lands,  that 
a  hundred  lar^  ships  are  every  year  loaded 
with  rice  and  mdigo  fW)m  the  single  port  of 
Charleston.  The  rich  return  of  these  cargoes 
of  inmiense  value  will  be  all  subject  to  the  im- 
post Nothing  is  omitted ;  a  duty  is  to  be  paid 
upon  the  blacks  which  they  import  from 
Virgmia,  their  exports  are  valued  at  a  million 
sterling  per  annum ;  the  single  article  of  tobac- 
co amounts  to  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand."* 
How  does  this  come  back  ?  Not  in  money ;  for 
the  Virginians  are  poor,  to  a  proverb,  in  money. 
They  anticipate  their  crops ;  they  spend  faster 
than  they  earn ;  they  are  ever  in  debt  Their 
rich  exports  return  in  eatables,  in  drinkables, 
^and  in  wearables.    All  these  are  subject  to  the 
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impost  In  MarylAod,  thoir  exports  are  as 
great  in  proportion  as  those  in  Virginia.  The 
imports  and  exports  of  the  Southern  States  are 
quite  as  great  in  proportion  as  those  of  the 
Korthem.  Where,  then,  exists  this  partiality, 
which  hasheen  ohjectedf  It  exists  nowhere 
hat  in  the  oninfonned  mind. 

Bnt  there  is  one  ohjection,  Mr.  President, 
which  is  hroad  enough  to  cover  the  whole  snb- 

^Bt  Sa  js  the  objector,  Congress  ouriit  not  to 
▼e  power  to  raise  any  monej  at  all.  Whj  ? 
Because  thej  have  the  power  of  the  swoi^; 
and  if  we  give  them  the  power  of  the  purse, 
thej  are  despotic.  But  I  ask,  sir,  if  ever  there 
were  a  government  without  the  power  of  the 
sword  and  the  purse  f  This  is  not  a  new  coined 
phrase;  but  it  is  misimplied;  it  belongs  to 
quite  another  subject  It  was  brought  into  use 
in  Great  Britain,  where  they  have  a  king  vested 
with  hereditary  power.  Here,  say  they,  it  is 
dangerous  to  place  the  power  of  the  sword  and 
tiie  purse  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  who  claims 
an  authority  independent  of  the  people ;  there- 
fore we  wiU  have  a  Parliament  But  the  king 
and  Parliament  together,  the  supreme  power 
of  the  nation, — they  have  the  sword  and  the 
purse.  And  they  must  have  both;  else  how 
could  the  country  be  defended  ?  For  the  sword 
without  tlie  purse  is  of  no  effect ;  it  is  a  sword 
in  the  scabbard.  But  does  it  follow,  because  it 
is  dangerous  to  give  the  power  of  the  sword 
and  purse  to  an  hereditary  prince,  who  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  people,  that  therefore  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  give  it  to  the  Parliament — ^to  Con- 
gress, which  is  your  Parliament — ^to  men  ap- 
pointed by  yourselves,  and  dependent  upon 
yourselves?  This  argument  amounts  to  this: 
you  must  cut  a  man  in  two  in  the  middle,  to 
prevent  his  hurting  himself. 

But,  says  the  honorable  objector,  if  Congress 
levies  money,  they  must  legislate.  I  admit  it 
Two  legislative  powers,  says  he,  cannot  legis- 
late in  tlie  same  place.  I  ask,  Why  can  they 
not?  It  is  not  enough  to  say  they  cannot  I 
wish  for  some  reason.  I  grant  that  both  can- 
not legislate  upon  the  same  object  at  the  same 
time,  and  carry  into  effect  laws  which  are  con- 
trary to  each  other.  But  the  constitution  ex- 
cludes every  thing  of  this  kind.  Each  legisla- 
ture has  its  province ;  tlieir  limits  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. If  they  will  run  foul  of  each  other ; 
if  they  will  be  trying  who  has  the  hardest 
head,  it  cannot  be  helped.  The  road  is  broad 
enough ;  but  if  two  men  will  jostle  each  other, 
the  fault  is  not  in  the  road.  Two  several  legis- 
latures have  in  fact  existed  and  acted  at  the 
same  time  in  the  same  territory.  It  is  in  vain 
to  say  they  cannot  exist,  when  they  actually 
have  done  it  In  the  time  of  the  war,  we  had 
an  army.  Who  made  the  laws  for  the  army  ? 
By  whose  authority  were  offenders  tried  and 
executed?  Congress.  Bv  their  authority  a 
man  was  taken,  tried,  concfemned,  and  hanged, 
in  this  very  city.  He  belonged  to  the  army ; 
he  was  a  proper  subject  of  military  law ;  he 
deserted  to  the  enemy,  he  deserved  his  jfate. 


Wherever  the  army  wm»  in  whatever  Stated 
there  Congress  had  oompleto  legislative,  jiidl* 
cial,  and  executive  powersi  This  ▼ery  spot 
where  we  now  are,  ia  a  city.  It  ham  oomiMa 
legislative,  Judicial,  and  execotiTe  power»;  it  ia 
a  complete  State  in  miniatare.  Yet  it  hreeda 
no  confusion,  it  makes  no  schism.  The  eitj 
has  not  eaten  up  the  State,  nor  the  State  the 
city.  But  if  there  be  a  new  dtjj  if  it  luiTe  no4 
had  time  to  unfold  its  piinciplea ;  I  will  instance 
the  city  of  New  York,  whidi  is  and  long  haa 
been,  an  important  part  of  the  SUto ;  it  haa 
been  found  beneficial;  its  powers  and  priri- 
leges  have  not  clashed  with  the  State.  The 
city  of  London  contains  three  or  four  times  aa 
many  inhabitants  as  the  whole  State  of  Conneo* 
ticut  It  has  extensive  powers  of  govemmenti 
and  yet  it  makes  no  interference  with  the  gen- 
eral government  of  the  kingdom.  This  con- 
stitution defines  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the 
general  government  If  the  general  legialatnie 
should  at  any  time  overleap  their  limits,  the 
judicial  department  is  a  constitutional  check. 
If  the  United  States  go  beyond  their  powera, 
if  they  make  a  law  which  the  constitution  doea 
not  authorize,  it  is  void,  and  the  Judicial  power, 
the  national  Judges,  who,  to  secure  their  im- 
partiality, are  to  be  made  independent,  will 
declare  it  to  be  void.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  States  go  beyond  their  limits,  if  they  make 
a  law  which  is  a  usurpation  upon  the  general 
government  the  law  is  void,  and  upright,  inde- 
pendent judges  will  declare  it  to  be  so.  Still, 
nowever,  if  the  United  States  and  the  individ- 
ual States  will  quarrel,  if  they  want  to  figfat, 
they  may  do  it,  and  no  frame  of  government 
can  possibly  prevent  it  It  is  suflScient  for  this 
constitution,  that  ^  f<ir  from  laying  them  un- 
der a  necessity  of  contending,  it  provided  every 
reasonable  check  against  it.  But  perhaps,  at 
some  time  or  other,  there  will  be  a  contest ; 
the  States  may  rise  against  the  seneral  govern- 
ment If  this  do  take  place,  if  all  the  Statee 
combine,  if  all  oppose,  the  whole  will  not  eat 
up  the  members,  but  the  measure  which  is  op- 
posed to  the  sense  of  the  people  will  prove 
abortive.  In  republics,  it  is  a  fundamental 
principle  that  the  minority  govern,  and  that  the 
minority  comply  with  the  general  voice.  How 
contrary,  then,  to  republican  principles,  how 
humiliating,  is  our  present  situation  1  A  single 
State  can  rise  up,  and  put  a  veto  upon  the  most 
important  public  measures.  We  have  seen  thia 
actually  take  place.  A  single  State  has  con- 
trolled the  general  voice  of  the  Union ;  a  minor- 
ity, a  very  small  minority,  has  governed  uiu 
So  far  is  this  from  being  consistent  with  re- 
publican principles,  that  it  is,  in  effect,  the 
worst  species  of  monarchy. 

Hence  we  see  how  necessary  for  the  Union  is 
a  coercive  principle.  No  man  pretends  the 
contrary:  we  all  see  and  feel  Uiis  necessity. 
The  only  question  is,  Shall  it  be  a  coercion  of 
law,  or  a  coercion  of  arms?  There  is  no  other 
possible  alternative.  Where  will  those  who 
oppose  a  coercion  of  law  come  out?    Where 
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win  they  endt  A  neeessaiy  eonteqaence  of 
their  principles  is  a  war  <^  the  States  one 
igainst  the  other.  I  am  for  coercion  hy  law — 
that  coercion  which  acts  onlj  npon  delinqnent 
individnals.  This  constitution  does  not  at- 
tempt to  coerce  sovereign  hodies,  States,  in 
their  political  oapacit  j.  No  coercion  is  appli- 
cable to  snch  bodieSp  bnt  that  of  an  armed 
force.  If  we  should  attempt  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  Union  hr  sending  an  armed  force 
against  a  delinqnent  State,  it  would  inyolve  the 
good  and  bad,  the  innocent  and  guilt  j,  in  the 
same  oslamity. 

But  this  legal  coercion  singles  out  the  guilty 
individnal  and  pnnishea  him  for  breaking  the 


laws  of  the  Union.    AH  men  will  see  the 
sonableness  of  this ;  thej  will  acquiesce,  and 
say.  Let  the  guilty  suffer. 

How  have  the  morals  of  the  people  been  de- 
praved for  the  want  of  an  efficient  government, 
which  might  establish  justice  and  righteous- 
ness. For  the  want  of  this,  iniquity  1^  come 
in  upon  us  like  an  overflowing  flood.  If  we 
wish  to  prevent  this  alarming  evil,  if  we  wish 
to  protect  the  good  citizen  in  his  right,  we  must 
lift  up  the  standard  of  justice ;  we  must  establish 
a  national  government,  to  be  enforced  by  the 
equal  decisions  of  law,  and  the  peaceable  arm 
of  the  magistrate. 


CHRISTOPHER  GORE. 

The  eminent  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Boston,  MaBsachnsetta,  on  the  twentj-fiiUi 
of  September,  1758.  His  father  was  a  worthy  and  respectable  mechanic,  who  by  a  oonrM  of 
honest  and  skilful  indnstry  acquired  a  large  property.  He  married  Francos  Pinckney,  by  whom 
he  had  fourteen  children.  On  the  commencement  of  the  difficulties  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country,  he  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Crown :  was  an  Addresser  of  General  €r«ge^ 
went  to  Halifax  on  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  in  the  spring  of  1776,  and  from  thence  toEDglaad. 
After  the  war  he  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1795. 

Christopher  was  the  youngest  of  three  sons.  He  received  his  early  instruction  at  the  pobUo 
schools  in  Boston,  and  fitted  for  college  in  the  Latin  school,  under  the  guidance  of  the  ede- 
brated  Master  Lovell,  whose  name  is  honorably  associated  with  the  early  days  of  many  of  the 
best  scholars,  and  some  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  New  England.  He  entered  Hamrd 
College,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  and  was  among  the  youngest  of  his  class ;  but  young  m  he 
was,  his  talents  were  of  that  high  order,  his  tastes  for  literary  pursuits  so  decided,  and  his  appti- 
cation  so  judicious,  that  he  soon  acquired  and  sustained  the  reputation  of  a  good  scholar. 
During  his  junior  year  the  war  of  the  revolution  commenced,  and  the  college  buildings  being 
wanted  for  the  use  of  the  American  anny,  the  students  were  dispersed.  On  returning  to  hit 
home,  his  father  expressed  a  desire  that  he  should  retire  from  college  altogether  and  enter  upon 
the  study  of  medicine.  Unwilling  to  gratify  the  desire  of  his  father,  "  as  he  had  no  taste  for 
that  profession,"  he  resolved  if  possible  to  complete  his  collegiate  course,  and  for  that  parpose 
went  to  Bradford,  in  his  native  State,  and  studied  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams. 
On  the  removal  of  Harvard  College  to  Concord,  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Gore,  with  many  of  the 
students,  attended  there  and  continued  his  studies;  graduating  in  1776,  with  honor  and  with 
a  character,  that  gave  promise  of  future  eminence  and  usefulness. 

At  college,  ho  was  uncommonly  popular.  "  His  manners  were  engaging,*'  says  his  hUh 
grapher,  ^^his  disposition  was  ingenuous,  and  his  conduct  fair  and  honorable.  It  is  saying 
much  for  the  integrity  of  his  principles,  that  he  passed  the  dangerous  period  of  a  college  life, 
pure  and  unstained  by  vice.  Nothing  mean,  disgraceful  or  degrading  was  ever  attached  to  his 
youth."  It  was  this  amiable  character,  joined  to  his  social  disposition  and  literary  taste,  that 
1^  him  to  form  friendships,  which  in  after  years  continued  to  increase  in  strength  and  bright> 
ness,  and  to  yield  purer  satisfaction,  to  the  close  of  life. 

Mr.  Gore  left  college  about  the  time  the  independence  of  the  colonies  was  declared,  and 
like  many  others  who  were  destined  for  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  professional  life,  was  ani- 
mated with  the  ardent  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  for  a  short  season  joined  himself  with  a  number, 
who  dieerfully  prepared  to  endure  the  hardships  and  privations  of  military  service,  to  repel  an 
expected  invasion  of  the  British  on  Rhode  Island.  The  invasion  did  not  take  place,  howerer, 
and  his  services  were  not  required. 

Boon  after  this  period  he  became  a  student  at  law,  under  the  guidance  of  Judge  LoweD,  and 
continued  with  him,  as  a  member  of  his  family,  until  he  commenced  practice.  This  aitnatioii 
him  great  moral  and  intellectual  'advantages ;  and  the  character  he  snbseqnently  bort 
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erinoed  how  able  he  was  to  appreciate  and  improve  thenu  When  he  entered  on  the  practice 
of  his  profettion,  he  brought  to  it  not  onl j  a  mind  prepared  bj  a  jodidons  coone  of  atodj,  bat 
the  MiTiable  recommendation  of  an  onoormpted  jooth. 

He  roee  rapidlj  in  public  esteem.  His  strict  attention  to  business,  his  faithftd  ^yplication 
of  time  and  talent,  his  punctuality  in  the  discharge  of  the  trusts  confided  to  him,  his  powers  of 
eloquence,  and  his  ease  of  manners,  soon  secured  him,  at  an  earlj  age,  not  onlj  patron- 
age, but  an  eminence  in  his  profession.  His  fellow-dtizens  manifested  the  regard  in  which  they 
held  him,  and  the  confidence  thej  had  in  his  abilities,  bj  delegating  him,  before  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  thirtj  jears,  to  the  Massachusetts  Convention,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Federal 
Oonstitution.  In  that  assembly,  associated  with  those  long-tried  and  ardent  patriots,  Samuel 
Adams  and  John  Hancock,  he  bore  an  active  and  honorable  part 

In  the  year  1789,  he  was  appointed  by  Washington,  the  first  United  States  Attorney  of  the 
District  of  Massachusetts,  under  the  new  constitution,  and  in  April,  1796,  was  associated  with 
William  Pinckney  of  Maryland  and  Colonel  TrumbuU  of  Connecticut,  in  a  commission  to  settle 
the  claims  for  British  spoliations,  under  the  fourth  article  of  Jay's  treaty.  He  remained  in 
England  eight  years  in  this  employment,  visiting  his  home  once  during  that  time,  on  business 
of  a  private  nature.  His  unsullied  public  character,  the  polished  courtesy  of  his  manner,  and 
his  high  literary  attainments,  secured  him  the  friendship  and  regard  of  all  who  became 
known  to  him,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Great  Britain.  At 
the  same  time,  by  his  assiduous  attention  to  business,  his  profound  knowledge  of  commercial 
law,  his  labored  arguments,  and  his  personal  influence,  he  recovered  sums  to  a  vast  amount  for 
the  citizens  of  his  native  country.  Mr.  Gore's  and  Mr.  Pinckney's  great  exertions  during  this 
commission,  are  well  known,  but  it  is  not  so  generaUy  understood,  that  to  Mr.  Gore  one  large 
description  of  sufferers  were  principally  indebted  for  the  recovery  of  their  claims.  Mr.  Pinckney 
fiad  great  doubts  as  to  that  class  of  captures,  which  were  made  under  the  rule  of  1756.  Mr. 
Gore  made  a  very  elaborate  and  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  those  claims,  and  by  his  perse- 
verance and  exertions,  a  great  interest  was  secured  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

When  Rufus  King,  who  had  been  minister  to  the  British  Court,  returned  to  America,  he 
appointed  Mr.  Gore  charg6  d'affaires.  In  this  station  he  continued  until  the  following  year.  On 
his  return  from  England,  "  so  acceptable  had  been  the  performance  of  his  duties,*'  says  Sullivan, 
"  that  the  most  respectable  persons  united  in  a  festival  to  do  him  honor :  and  a  more  sincere 
and  cordial  testimonial  of  respect  and  esteem  was  never  given  to  any  man." 

Soon  after  his  return,  Mr.  Gore  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  during  1806  and  1807,  and  in  the  year 
ibllowing,  was  chosen  to  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legislature.  His  position  in  this  body 
was  conspicuous,  upright,  and  honorable.  One  of  the  ablest  papers  that  appeared,  on  the  orders 
in  council,  and  the  decrees  of  France,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  these  had  been  treated  by 
the  national  government,  was  drawn  up  by  him,  in  the  form  of  a  report,  on  a  memorial  of  the 
citizens  to  the  legislature.  In  1809  he  was  chosen  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  continued  in 
office  one  year.  As  chief  magistrate,  he  made  himself  familiar  with  every  subject,  that  related 
to  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  State,  the  honor  and  hi^piness  of  the  people.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  he  returned  to  private  life,  to  remain  but  a  short  time  however, 
as^  in  1814,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Strong,  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  that 
assembly  he  displayed  his  usual  ability  and  zeal,  and  exerted  a  great  personal  influence  among 
all  parties.  After  a  service  of  three  years  in  this  station,  the  duties  of  which  were  becoming 
too  arduous  for  his  health,  he  resigned  his  seat,  and  did  not  thereafter  enter  public  life. 

Mr.  Gore  was  an  active  and  influential  member  of  many  of  the  literary  and  benevolent  insti- 
tutions in  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  among  the  earliest  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy,  and  from  1806  to  1818,  occupied  the  presidency  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  one  <^  the  most  respectable  and  useful  bodies  in  America.  To  these  institutions  he 
bequeathed  valuable  legacies ;  as  he  did,  also,  to  Harvard  College— making  the  corporation  of 
that  institution  his  residuary  legatee. 

Mr.  Gore's  personal  appearance  is  thus  described  by  one  of  his  ootemporaries :  "He  was 
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rather  tall,  and,  in  middle  life,  of  fall  person  and  erect,  bnt  began  to  bend  forward  at  an  earlier 
age  than  common.  He  was  bald  on  the  whole  upper  snrface  of  his  head,  at  an  xaauntSlj  eai^ 
period.  His  hair  was  tied  behind,  and  dressed  with  powder.  His  £u»  waa  round  and  florid, 
his  ejes  black ;  his  manners  coorteons  and  amiable.  His  eloquence  waa  dignified  and  imprea- 
sive,  and  in  all  his  relations  and  deportment,  he  had  the  bearing  and  polish  of  a  wdl-bred  gen* 
tleman.^^  *  During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  suffered  intensely  from  bodily  infirmitlea ;  yet 
**  such  was  his  fortitude,  such  the  equanimity  of  his  mind,  sustained  by  refleeUon,  philoaopliy, 
and  religion,  that  to  a  stranger  he  seemed  not  to  suffer.  His  noble  person  literally  bent  down 
with  pain  and  disease,  he  received  his  friends  with  cheerfUness,  and  so  exerted  hfanself  to  en- 
tertain them,  that  they  left  him  with  increased  admiration  of  his  intellectaal  and  moral  worth.** 
On  the  first  of  March,  1829,  having  endured  his  sufferings  like  a  martyr,  without  a  mnrmnr  of 
complaint,  he  yielded  to  the  violence  of  his  disease,  and  cheerfully  surrendered  his  wfMt  into 
the  hands  of  his  Maker.t 
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On  the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  1814,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  Conmiittee  of 
the  Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  ^^  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  certain  ar- 
ticles therein  described,*'  when  Mr.  Gore,  mov- 
ing to  strike  out  from  section  first^  the  words 
^^  any  article  manufactured  or  composed  of  wool, 
or  of  which  wool  is  the  material  of  chief  value ; 
any  article  manufactured  or  composed  of  cotton, 
or  of  which  cotton  is  the  article  of  chief  value, 
except  nankeens  from  beyond  the  C^)e  of  Good 
Hope ;  *'  addressed  the  chair  as  follows :  I 

Mr.  President:  I  have  listened,  sir,  with 
undivided  attention,  to  learn  if  there  were  any 
substantial  reasons  for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
I  can  perceive  none  that  are  even  specious.  We 
may  be  conlident,  from  the  known  industry, 
ingenuity,  and  information  of  tlie  lionorable 
chairman  of  the  committee,  who  introduced  the 
subject,  that  if  any  such  existed,  he  would  have 
pnnluced  tliem.  Indeed,  sir,  the  gentleman 
considers  the  proposed  measure  as  a  mere  sup- 

Element  to  another,  viz:  the  non-importation 
iw ;  the  policy  of  which  is  not  to  be  brought 
into  question  at  the  present  time,  and  on  the 
present  occasion. 

Should  that  law  be  deemed  improper,  the 
only  mode  in  which  he  thinks  its  wisaom  and 
policy  can  be  discussed,  will  be  to  offer  a  mo- 
tion for  its  repeal.  It  is  not  clear  to  my  mind, 
how  the  propriety  of  this  bill  can  be  decided, 
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which  is  a  mere  accident  without  conaidorbig 
the  merits  of  the  principal  measure  to  which  it 
is  to  be  attached,  and  which  it  is  intended  to 
enforce.  If  the  act  which  this  is  to  ezecote^ 
was  originally  wrong,  or  has  become  ao  now, 
although  at  first  proper,  we  ought  at  least  to 
refrain  from  doing  any  thing  which  mar  give  it 
strength.  Tliis  is  yet  in  our  power.  TV)  repeal 
the  law  does  not  depend  on  this  House;  the 
other  branch  of  the  legidature  may  reftaae  its 
concurrence :  should  tiiat  bodv  concur,  the 
President  may  decline  to  afford  his  i^prob*- 
tion ;  and  considering  how  dear  this  syatem  is 
to  him,  we  have  a  moral  certainty  he  would 
not.  I  am,  therefore,  not  satisfied  to  follow  the 
advice  of  the  honorable  chairman,  by  obeyioff 
the  rules  which  he  has  prescribed  to  himse^ 
and  which  seem  to  have  induced  him  to  rest 
the  bill  principally,  if  not  altogether,  on  the 
message  of  the  President  He  too,  air,  has 
omitted  to  offer  any  grounds  for  the  opinion  ho 
has  been  pleased  to  advance.  The  recommen* 
dation  of  the  President  is  undoubtedly  entitled 
to  the  most  respectful  attention,  but  we  haTO 
no  right  by  our  votes  to  sanction  error,  from 
whatever  source  it  may  come.  We  ought  to 
refrain  from  acting,  until  our  minds  are  con* 
vinced  of  the  propriety  of  the  measure  recom- 
mended. We  have  already  sir,  without  taxj 
evidence  of  the  assumed  fact  on  which  it  waa 
recommended — contrary  to  the  conviction  cf  m 
minority  of  this  House  1  cannot  say,  bnt  I  mij 
say,  contrary  to  the  avowed  conviction  of  some 
who  voted  for  the  measure— passed  a  bill,  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Chief  MagiatratOi 
which  subjects  all  our  citizens  to  immense  loa 
and  privation ;  which  dooms  large  and  popo- 
lous  districts  of  our  country  to  want  and  wretch* 
edness ;  which  pronounces  to  the  worid,  that 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  cannot  ba 
trusted  out  of  the  immediate  eye  oi  the  govern- 
ment ;  that  reduces  the  countrr  to  a  deaert,  and 
then  converts  it  into  a  prison  for  ita  miaeraUa 
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inluibitaiitai  under  all  the  regolatioiis  of  military 
discipline. 

Enongh,  air,  has  been  done,  I  hope,  to  satisfy 
the  President,  and  the  world  at  large,  of  his 
weight  and  influence  in  this  honorable  and  in- 
dependent branch  of  the  lesislature.  Let  ns, 
then,  on  the  present  occanon,  examine  this 
message,  at  least  those  parts  of  it  which  relate 
to  the  snbleot  before  ns,  with  all  the  deference 
which  is  dae  to  the  President,  and  with  all  the 
freedom  which  is  required  bj  our  paramount 
duty  to  the  public. 

The  message  declares,  that  **the  tendencj  of 
our  commercial  and  navigation  laws,  in  tiieir 
present  state,  to  &yor  the  enemy,  and  thereby 
prolong  the  war,  is  more  and  more  developed 
by  experience.  Abuses  of  a  like  tendency  take 
jJlace  in  our  important  trade;  Britii^  fiibrics 
and  products  find  their  way  into  our  ports,  un- 
der the  name  and  from  the  ports  of  other 
countries." 

'*  To  shorten  as  much  as  possible  the  duration 
of  the  war,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  enemy 
should  feel  all  the  pressure  that  can  be  given  by 
it.  The  resUiunts  will  affect  those  most  who 
are  most  ready  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  their 
country  in  pursuit  of  their  own." 

The  evil  complained  of  is  the  tendency  of 
our  navigation  and  conmiercial  laws,  by  allow- 
ing the  importation  of  articles  of  a  kind  like  to 
those  manufactured  in  England,  to  introduce 
British  £ftbrics  and  products,  to  favor  t)ie  enemy 
and  prolong  the  war. 

The  remedy  proposed,  is  the  express  and  ab- 
solute prohibition  of  all  such  articles,  from 
whatever  country  they  may  come.  The  object 
is  to  cause  such  a  pressure  on  the  foe  as  to 
shorten  the  war;  that  is,  to  compel  him  to 
accede  to  our  terms.  It  cannot  be  forgotten, 
that  our  commercial  and  navigation  lawa  pro- 
hibit, under  heavy  penalties,  the  introduction 
<^  all  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
&cture  of  Great  Britain ;  that  our  criminal  laws 
are  very  severe  on  those  who  obtain  such  arti- 
cles by  trading  with  the  enemy.  With  iJl 
these  laws  against  offenders,  and  penalties  im- 
posed on  all  concerned  in  the  importation  of 
British  goods,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any 
amount  of  the  prohibited  articles  can  be  im- 
ported, at  most  to  such  a  degree  as  to  afford  to 
Great  Britdn  any  essential  means  to  carry  on 
the  war.  It  is  more  difficult  to  conceive  what 
tendency  such  laws  have  to  bring  into  our  ports 
British  fabrics  and  products. 

The  President  has  been  pleased  to  say,  that 
experience  more  and  more  developes  these  facts 
and  consequences.  Let  us  then,  sir,  appeal  to 
experience,  to  ascertidn  the  pressure  that  is 
likely  to  be  made  by  the  prohibition  proposed 
imd  its  effects  on  the  enemy.  In  our  revolu- 
tionary contest  we  endeavored,  l^  refusing  to 
import  her  manufacture,  to  oblige  Great  Britain 
to  listen  to  our  just  complaints.  We  were  luded 
by  the  great  body  of  her  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, trading  to  this  country,  by  some  of 
the  most  opulent  of  her  corporations,  and  by 


the  talents  and  eloquence  of  her  most  disdn* 
guished  and  influential  statesmen.  All  these 
were  without  effect ;  she  disregarded  the  pres- 
sure and  was  inexorable  to  our  complaints. 

The  war  ensued,  and  laws  against  the  im- 
portation of  all  goods,  the  ^wth,  produce,  and 
manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  were  enacted. 
No  one  will  doubt  those  laws  were  as  faithfully 
executed  then  as  now.  The  pressure,  whatever 
it  was,  had  not  the  smallest  effect  She 
swerved  not  from  her  purpose,  until  all  Europe 
engaged  in  the  war  against  her ;  until  we  had 
captm^  two  of  her  largest  and  best  appointed 
armies,  under  the  command  of  her  most  re- 
nowned and  illustrious  Generals,  nor  until 
an  hostile  fleet  swept  the  British  Channel,  and 
braved  her  navy  in  her  own  ports.  In  the 
spring  of  1806  we  again  uplifted  this  weapon, 
so  terrible  in  our  eyes,  so  harmless  in  hers ;  we 
passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
certain  articles,  of  the  manufacture  of  Great 
Britdn,  but  the  blow  was  suspended  for  seven 
months ;  at  the  end  of  this  time,  eight  months 
more  of  grace  were  allowed  to  Uie  alleged 
offenders  against  our  rights,  with  a  power  to 
the  President  to  extend  the  time  six  months 
longer,  in  which  she  might  redeem  our  favor. 
No  effect  was  produced.  Shortly  after  the 
lapse  of  this  term,  a  general  embargo  was  im- 
posed. In  March,  1 809,  when  President  Jeffer- 
son and  his  very  obsequious  Congress,  who,  at 
his  mere  suggestion,  passed  that  abominable 
act,  and  its  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  sup- 
plements, were  obliged  to  capitulate  with  pubbo 
opinion,  and  repeal  their  odious  laws,  a  non- 
intercourse  was  established  against  France  and 
England,  and  conditions  held  out  to  these  ffreat 
powers,  a  compliance  with  which  should  relieve 
them  from  this  dreadful  pressure.  On  applica- 
tion to  one  of  them  to  accept  our  good  will  and 
custom,  and  lud,  in  extricating  us  from  the 
efiects  of  our  own  folly,  we  were  tauntingly 
told  that  Great  Britain  had  no  interest  in  Sie 
repeal  of  our  laws,  nor  in  relieving  us  from  the 
awkward  predicament  in  which  we  had  been 
pleased  to  place  ourselves.  By  the  other,  our 
ships  were  burned,  our  property  plundered^  our 
national  character,  our  government,  and  people 
insulted  and  reviled  in  the  grossest  manner, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  world.  All  this  was 
borne  with  a  patience  that  was  never  surpassed 
by  the  meanest  of  vassal  nations  and  unequalled 
by  any  that  ever  made  the  smallest  pretensions 
to  independence.  In  this  exercise  of  our  re- 
strictive energies,  accor^g  to  the  strange  lan- 
guage of  the  day,  we  reaped  nothing  but  mis- 
fortune and  disgrace.  At  length,  smarting  un- 
der the  failure  of  our  abortive  schemes,,  and 
stung  with  the  mortifying  conviction  that  the 
world  saw  and  ridiculed  our  extreme  weakness, 
in  attempting  such  mighty  ends  by  such  feeble 
means,  we  rushed  unprovided  and  unprepared^ 
into  a  war  of  arms,  with  a  nation  amply  pro- 
vided and  well  prepared  to  contend  with  all  the 
Powers  of  the  earth.  Thus  much  for  our  ex- 
perience of  the  pressure,  and  the  effects  thereof 
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on  Great  Britain,  by  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  her  mannfactares. 

We  can  draw  still  deeper  on  experience,  to 
test  the  soundness  or  fhtilitj  of  snch  measnres, 
if  we  will  revert  to  the  efforts  of  the  potent 
Emperor  of  France  on  Great  Britain.  To  aid 
his  numerous  armies  in  the  eonqnest  of  those 
proud  islanders,  he  prohibited  the  use  of  her 
manufiactures,  not  only  in  his  own  dominions, 
and  in  those  of  his  vassal  states,  but  through- 
out all  Europe;  and  for  many  years  he  succeed- 
ed in  causing  this  prohibition  to  be  general 
over  the  Continent.  No  foothold  could  Great 
Britain  obtain  on  which  to  empty  her  over- 
loaded stores  and  magazines,  but  some  distant 
island  or  some  obscure  port  in  the  North  Sea. 
She  was  shut  out  from  the  market  of  more  than 
an  hundred  millions  of  people  by  this  seemingly 
all-powerful  monarch ;  undismayed  she  met  the 
world  in  arms,  bore  every  privation  for  the  loss 
of  open  markets,  for  the  labor  of  her  people, 
and  tlie  products  of  her  vast  possessions,  with- 
out discovering  the  smallest  symptoms  of  yield- 
ing an  iota  of  her  pretensions.  Her  proud  and 
unbending  neck  spumed  the  yoke.  It  bent  not 
the  leasts  although  we  too  added  our  mite  to 
the  pressure.  She  never  hesitated  between  the 
alternative  of  no  trade,  or  a  surrender  of  what 
she  deemed  her  rights.  The  effects  of  her  firm- 
ness and  perseverance  are  not  likely  to  render 
her  more  submissive  to  the  blows  we  have  in- 
flicted, or  to  those  we  are  preparing  for  her  by 
this  bill.  She  now  has  all  the  world  courting 
her  trade,  and  receiving  her  products,  dimin- 
ished France,  impoverished  America  except- 
ed. 

When  she  considers  how  successfully  she  met 
her  numerous  foes,  armed  also  with  prohibition 
and  proscriptions  of  her  products  on  every  foot 
of  land,  fr(»m  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  compares  the  situation  of  her  then  enemies 
with  that  of  our  fallen  country,  will  she  be 
frightened  into  submission  by  the  increased 
pressure  of  this  act?  She  attempts  to  capture 
our  ships,  to  destroy  our  trade,  and  prevent  us 
from  receiving  supplies  from  abroad.  We  cx)- 
operate  most  manfully  in  this  work  of  ruin ; 
nay,  we  do  more  to  this  end,  in  a  few  short 
days,  than  bIic  could  do  in  many  years.  We 
annihilate  our  ships,  destroy  our  produce,  im- 
prison all  our  citizens,  suffer  not  one  to  escape 
from  the  United  States,  doom  whole  States  to 
sloth  and  famine,  allow  no  man,  woman,  or 
child  to  cross  a  river  or  bay  without  permission 
from  the  President,  to  obtain  the  smallest  com- 
fort in  the  greatest  need,  break  down  all  the 
barriers  heretofore  thought  necessary  to  the 
support  of  tlie  public  and  individual  liberty, 
disregard  the  provisions  of  our  constitution, 
and  subject  ourselves  and  property  to  martial 
law.  When  our  vindictive  foe  has  obtained  so 
efficient  an  ally,  in  bringing  destruction  on  the 
people  of  this  country,  he  may  cheerfully  sus- 
tain the  loss  which  will  be  incurred  by  retain- 
ing at  home,  or  selling  at  a  reduced  price,  the 
few  blankets  that  might  be  smuggled  into  the 


United  States  bj  some  enftj  fbrelgner  frtm  • 
neutral  port. 

The  remedy  proposed  for  this  enormcras  erfl, 
as  it  is  believed,  the  practice  oi  which  is  sup- 
posed to  afford  to  Great  Britain  the  power  of 
continuing  the  war  against  Q&  is  an  enyress  and 
absolute  prohibition  of  articles  of  a  kind  likie 
to  those  of  British  fabrics,  from  all  oonntriM. 
The  existing  laws  render  liable  to  forfeitore  all 
British  goods,  and  three  times  their  value,  or 
the  vessel  or  carriage  which  shall  convey  them. 
These  laws,  moreover,  render  the  master  of  tlie 
vessel,  and  all  parties  to  the  offence,  liable  to 
heavy  and  severe  penalties,  and  saperadd  to 
those  inflicted  by  public  law,  and  by  the  com* 
mon  law  of  the  land,  other  and  more  aggra- 
vated penalties. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  be  as  proffi* 
gate,  as  the  message  referred  to  supposes  thenii 
and  do  now  risk  all  the  fines  and  fbrfeitores^ 
pains  and  penalties,  to  which  they  are  liable, 
will  such  an  act  as  the  one  proposeo,  effectoaUy 
secure  the  entire  exclusion  of  such  goods? 

The  Emperor  of  France,  I  will  not  say  more 
despotic  in  the  quality  of  his  laws  than  the 
government  of  the  United  States^  but  possess 
ing  greater  power,  exerted  all  the  ingennitj  of 
his  inquisitive  policy,  and  employed  his  vast 
means,  to  detect  offences  against  his  prohibi- 
tory statutes,  and,  when  detected,  punished 
them  with  unmitigated  severity.  Tet  the  pro- 
hibited goods  were  to  be  found  in  every  part  of 
the  Continent,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  nis  do- 
minions. Surely  such  a  lesson  will  not  be  lost 
on  any  legislature,  guided  by  a  sound  discretion, 
nor  on  any  man  not  predetermined  to  shut  his 
eyes  against  the  light  of  experience. 

It  is  not  merely  the  experience  of  the  present 
day  to  which  I  would  ask  the  attention  of  gen- 
tlemen. The  experience  of  all  times,  and  of  aU 
nations,  has  shown  that  the  most  arbitrary, 
even  the  most  sanguinary  provisions  of  the  best 
executed  laws  are  ineftectual  against  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  commodities,  which  are  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  than  the  domestic.  It  has  been 
truly  said,  the  strongest,  the  highest  bars  that 
the  tyranny  or  folly  of  government  can  erect^ 
always  have,  and  we  may  therefore  safely  pre- 
dict always  will,  prove  powerless  against  the 
cheapness  of  foreign  articles.  Private  interest 
will  either  overleap  or  burst  them  asunder. 
Laws  against  the  long-continued  habits,  and  the 
manifest  benefit  of  a  people,  serve  but  to  cor- 
rupt their  morals,  to  compromit  the  character 
of  government,  to  expose  its  weakness,  and 
fins&y  to  render  it  both  odious  and  contemp- 
tible. 

To  render  the  miserable  system,  of  which 
this  bill  is  to  be  the  keystone,  more  palatable, 
we  are  told  encouragement  will  hereby  be 
afforded  to  our  own  manufactures.  This  comes 
with  an  ill  grace,  indeed,  from  that  government 
which  has  most  unfeelinffly  destroyed  all  the 
numerous  manufactures  that  spring  from,  and 
are  supported  by,  navigation  and  oommeroei 
Manufactures  that  inspire  health,  courage,  firm- 
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iiMt,  and  intrepidly,  tluit  nenre  the  ann  and 
invigorate  the  mind,  that  provide  jon  men,  at 
all  umecL  able  and  willing  to  defend  the  loil 
bleased  b j  their  indostrj,  and  to  advanoe  the 
(^ory  of  a  nation  that  has  the  wiadom  to  pro- 
tect and  cheriBh  them. 

Instead  of  theae  hardy  emploTments,  jon 
offer  the  loom  and  ahattle.  xou  hnddle  to- 
gether men,  women,  and  children,  in  one  con- 
taminated, and  contaminating  maaa,  and  will 
soon  render  jonr  men  more  effeminate  than 
yoor  women.  Ton  have  sentenced  the  sons  of 
industry  and  enterprise  to  penary  and  want, 
and  expect  to  stifle  their  complaints  by  sending 
them  to  work  at  a  machine,  where  an  idiot  can 
work  as  skilfolly  as  themselves,  and  a  feeble 
girl  of  ten  years  of  age  can  earn  as  much. 

I  kaow,  sir,  the  people  of  this  country  are 

Eatient  beyond  all  example.  They  have  be- 
eved  the  government  was  not  hostile  to  their 
interests.  They  have  been  taught  to  think 
the  privation  they  endured  was  a  necessary 
price  for  the  protection  of  their  rights,  and  the 
support  of  their  freedom.  This  opiate,  which 
has  been  so  plentifully  admimstered,  must,  and 
will  lose  its  effect.  They  cannot  continue  the 
dupes  of  that  policy,  of  which  they  are  so  man- 
ifestly the  victims.  They  will  not  stoop  to  beg ; 
they  cannot  see  their  wives  and  children  perish 
wiUi  hunger  and  nakedness.  You  take  from 
them  their  livelihood,  and  restrain  them  from 
the  sad  privilege  of  seeking  abroad  that  bread 
which  you  will  not  permit  them  to  earn  at  home. 
They  will  feel  themselves  degraded  and  insult- 
ed by  being  told,  that  they  must  fight  the  ene- 
my for  their  rights,  when  the  government, 
which  ought  to  be  their  fnend  and  protector, 
deprives  Uiem  of  all  their  rights,  of  even  the 
means  of  obtaining  subsistence,  and  at  the  same 
time  renders  them  the  scoff  and  ridicule  of  the 
worid. 

Would  to  heaven,  sir,  the  government  might 
awake  from  its  own  fatal  illusions,  before  it  be 
too  late,-7before  the  people  shall  awake  to  the 
deformity  of  that  despotism  which  debases  and 
oppresses  tiiem  I  - 

The  President  teUs  you  the  restnunts  will 
affect  those  most  who  are  most  ready  to  sacri- 
fice tiie  interests  of  their  country  in  pursuit  of 
their  own.  These  resU*unts  wUl  affect  all  who 
use  any  articles  like  those  which  are  prohibited. 
Hie  bill  ffrants  a  monopoly  to  the  manufac- 
turer, at  we  expense  of  every  one  who  wears 
the  article  which  he  makes.  You  tax  the 
weaver  the  difference  that  is  occasioned  in 
price,  by  want  of  those  commodities,  which 
would  have  been  imported  had  not  your  pro- 
hibition been  imposeo. 

Bv  the  destruction  of  commerce,  with  its  de- 
pendent arts,  and  the  flattering  bounties  you 
thereby  heap  on  the  £ftvored  manufiusturers, 
you  prematurely  seduce  the  capitalists  of  the 
country  into  new  and  untried  employments. 
When  peace  returns,  and  trade  shall  be  restor- 
ed, should  that  ever  be  the  case,  these  manu- 
(aoturea  will  not  compete  with  foreign.    They 


will  then  be  destroyed  with  the  same  ifMiihy 
that  is  now  discovered  in  the  destruction  of 
others  that  are  more  usefuL  From  the  high 
price  of  labor  in  America, — the  cheaimesS) 
quantity,  and  exceUence  of  our  lands,  and  the 
profltable  employment  <^  cajntal  in  foreign 
commerce, — ^we  cannot  expect  to  manufjeusture 
many  articles  so  chew  as  they  can  be  afforded 
from  other  countries,  less  fortunately  situated. 
Such  will  then  be  imported,  and  the  numerous 
adventurers  in  these  new  establishments  must 
faiL  Sad,  but  certain  result  of  not  leaving  to 
the  sagacity  of  individualB,  at  all  times  more 
quick-sighted  and  intelligent  on  subjects  of  this 
sort  than  the  wisest  governments,  the  employ- 
ment of  their  wealth,  and  the  exercise  of  their 
own  industry. 

All  writers,  sir,  on  political  economy,  all  na- 
tions, except  our  own;  all  statesmen,  except 
those  who  rule  the  destinies  of  the  United 
States ;  are  satisfled  of  the  vast  importance  of 
commerce  to  the  population,  the  riches,  and 
prosperity  of  a  country ;  that,  with  it,  are  in- 
separably connected  individual  wealth  and  na- 
tional power,  of  which  it  is  essentially  the 
source  and  support. 

From  some  cause,  which  I  will  not  now  un- 
dertake to  develope,  but  which  is,  at  last, 
pretty  well  understood  throughout  this  coun- 
try, the  efforts  of  our  government  have  all 
tended  directly  to  the  destruction  of  commerce. 
To  this  end  it  has  been  loaded  with  all  the 
shackles  and  restrictions  for  which  any  jh^ 
tence  could  be  invented,  and  to  as  high  a  de- 
gree, and  as  long  as  the  patience  of  the  people 
would  bear.  Oongress  has  now  finally  sup- 
pressed all  that  can  be  exercised  by  our  own 
citizens,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

The  little  remnant  which  had  been  spared 
from  prohibitions,  proscriptions,  embargoes, 
and  war  measures  against  Great  Britain,  at 
the  evident  hazard  of  offending  the  few  friends 
which  remain  to  us  in  the  civilized  world,  is 
now  to  be  sacrificed  to  this  exterminating 
spirit  Not  an  article,  of  which  wool  or  cot- 
ton is  an  ingredient,  is  to  be  admitted  from 
abroad.  By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  ap- 
parel of  the  whole  population  of  this  country, 
is  composed  of  wool  or  cotton.  It  cannot  be 
pretenaed  that  one-half  the  supply  necessary 
to  cover  our  citizens  from  absolute  nakedness, 
can  be  made  at  home.  Without  recurring  to 
the  uncertain  accounts,  of  who  makes,  and 
where  these  good»  are  made,  and  the  quantitiea 
that  interested  manufacturers  pretend  can  be 
delivered,  there  is  one  iajc^  known  to  every 
one,  that  puts  this  question  beyond  all  doubt : 
notwithstanding  the  immense  influx  of  those 
articles  in  the  autumn  of  1812,  and  the  quan- 
tities which  we  are  told  find  their  way  into  the 
United  States  from  Great  Britain,  as  well  as 
from  other  parts  of  the  world,  goods  of  this 
kind,  especially  of  the  coarser  sort,  and  such  aa 
are  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  poor,  have 
been  sold  for  a  year  past  at  three  times  the 
amount  of  their  original  cost,  whereas,  in  com* 
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mon  and  ordinaiy  times,  ibrtj,  or  at  mort  fift j 
per  cent  advance,  gd.  the  first  price,  was  eon- 
sidered  safficdent  to  paj  all  chai^ies,  and  afford 
a  handsome  profit  to  the  importer. 

If  the  bill  passes,  and  effects  the  ezclosion 
which  is  expected,  the  rich  mnst,  and  will  pay 
the  monopoly  price  of  the  mannfactorer.  The 
poor  mnst  snfier  extreme  distress.  Formerly, 
the  number  of  this  class  was  small,  and  it  has 
become  very  large,  and  soon  will  embrace  a 
minority  of  oar  citizens.  On  them  will  fall 
these  restraints.  Wherein  have  tliey  been 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  country 
in  pursuit  of  their  own?  Their  poverty  is 
tlieir  only  crime,  and  this  cannot  be  charged 
on  them.  It  flows  directly  and  palpably  fh>m 
the  government.  They  have  been  generally, 
both  in  faith  and  practice,  devoted  to  the  ad- 
ministration. 

A¥ell  may  they  exclaim,  What  have  we  done 
to  merit  from  your  hands  both  nakedness  and 
hunger?  All  this  is  to  be  inflicted  and  suffered 
under  the  notion,  that,  by  such  pitiful  schemes, 
you  can  compel  the  most  opulent,  the  most 
powerful,  the  most  prosperous,  and  the  proud- 
est nation  on  the  earth,  to  receive  the  law 
at  your  hands,  and  to  accept  peace  on  your 
own  terms.  I  forbear  to  press  this  subject  fur- 
ther. I  am  persuaded,  sir,  and  I  trust  this 
House,  if  it  will  exercise  its  own  judgment 
will  also  be  persuaded  that  this  bill,  if  passed 
into  a  law,  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
render  the  nation  ridiculous,  and  to  increase 
the  misery  and  distress  of  a  loyal  uiul  faithfUl 
people,  already  bowed  to  the  earth  with  priva- 
tions and  sufferings.  Tliere  is  one  other  con- 
sidorntion  in  the  minds  of  many,  of  greater 
magnitude  than  any  yet  contemplated,  against 
employing  our  time  and  strength  in  such  fruit- 
less schemes,  which  will  now — ^tliey  always 
have  done — prove  a  mere  igiiis-fatuus,  as  re- 
lates to  tlio  enemy.  They  delude  us  from 
examining  into  the  critical  state  of  our  na- 
tional aflairs,  and  from  adopting  measures 
suited  to  the  extreme  exigency  of  our  con- 
dition. 

It  is  time  to  cease  this  trifling,  and  to  look 
f\illy  at  the  dangers  of  our  present,  and  prepare 
for  the  horrors  of  our  future  situation.  On  our 
southern  frontiers,  we  have  an  invading  foe, 
and  no  force,  that  we  know  of,  to  prevent  deso- 
lation and  ruin,  as  far  as  he  chooses  to  proceed. 
In  the  west,  it  is  true  we  hear  the  voice  of  joy 
and  gladness,  arising  from  the  great  influx  of 
wealth,  from  projects  for  new  demarcation 
of  boundaries,  extended  territories,  increasing 
population,  and  unclouded  prosperity.  I  really 
rejoice,  sir,  that  any  part  of  our  soil  is  free  from 
the  general  gloom,  from  the  otherwise  univer- 
sal despair  that  pervades  the  country.  I  need 
not  say  it  is  only  in  tliat  highly  favored  portion 
of  the  United  States,  where  the  occasion  or  the 
sound  of  gladness  is  to  be  heard. 

On  our  seaboard,  we  are  closely  invested  by 
the  enemv's  fleet,  from  the  St  Croix  to  the 
MiMiMippi,  menacing  destruction  and  devaata- 


tion,  should  our  goverament  axeeate  their 
clared  purpose.  On  all  that  extent  of 
from  Louisiana  to  Maine,  we  have  aoaroel|y  ii 
fortreaa  to  protect  na  agaioat  thia  meneei^ 
should  we  proceed  the  nnhallowed  length  that 
has  been  threatened.  And  we  have^e  moat 
fiital  evidence^  that  our  enemy  is  neither  dow 
nor  measured  m  hia  retaliationa.  On  our  north- 
em  fh)ntier,  late  a  scene  of  the  moat  eztnT»- 
gant  vaunting,  and  whence  we  ezpeoled  to 
realize  all  the  promised  finita  of  the  war,  we 
behold  our  towns  altogether  defenoeleaa,  and  at 
the  mercy  of  an  exa^>erated  foe,  the  ooontry 
laid  waste  and  desolate,  villatfea  sacked  ana 
burning,  and  their  wretched  inhabitanta  naked 
and  forlorn,  fleeing  in  the  moat  inclement  aeft- 
son,  from  the  flames  of  their  honaea^  and  the 
tomahawk  of  the  savage. 

All  this  time,  the  government  of  the  natkNt 
amuses  itself^  by  weighing  the  degree  of  prea- 
sure  it  can  niake  on  a  powerful  enemy,  by  de* 
priving  her  woollen  drapers  and  cotton  weavera 
of  the  sale  of  a  few  bales  of  goods.  Never  waa 
such  a  scene  exhibited,  since  the  day  when  the 
master  of  a  great  empire  thought  to  divert  him- 
self by  the  most  frivolous  amusement  while  hia 
capital  was  in  flames.  Let  us  quit  this  diagraoe- 
fid  and  humiliating  game,  and  seriously  betake 
ourselves  to  the  protection  of  our  defenoeleaa 
and  neglected  inhabitants,  restore  to  them  their 
ancient  rights,  suffer  them  to  return  to  cheering 
industry  and  honest  enterprise,  endeavor  to 
bring  back  peace,  prosperity,  and,  if  poaalble, 
character,  to  our  bleeding  coontry— once  the 
just  pride  of  every  American,  and  the  envr  of 
every  nation,  now  so  fallen,  so  dishonored,  ao 
disgraced,  and  degraded,  as  to  be  unworthy  the 
consideration  of  the  meanest. 

The  system,  sir,  of  which  this  is  a  part|  baa 
been  tried  in  youth,  and  in  manhood,  m  peace, 
and  in  war.  in  no  instance  has  it  ever  pressed 
on  Great  Britain  so  as  to  produce  from  her  m 
more  favorable  attention  to  our  complainta. 
To  us  it  has  been  pregnant  with  misfortune  and 
disgrace.  When  practised  by  the  most  pc^yq- 
lous  and  most  wealtliy  nations  of  the  earth,  it 
has  also  been  ineffectual.  Great  Britain  baa 
risen  triumphant  over  all  the  efforta  of  her 
numerous  foes,  and  has  now  as  friends^  almoat 
all  those  who  were  her  enemies,  and  nearly  the 
whole  world  is  open  to  her  as  a  market  It 
would  seem  then,  conclusive  to  any  men,  not 
bereft  of  reason,  that  to  persist  in  thia  conne 
of  measures,  as  instruments  of  war,  marka  the 
grossest  imbecility  of  mind  and  power.  We 
have  al»o  seen  that  the  most  powerfhl  nationa 
have  never  been  able  to  execute  such  a  ayatea. 
The  bill  before  us,  and  the  message*  which  nro- 
duced  it,  confess  that  we  have  not  ezecntea  it ; 
we  have  tried  all  the  civil  and  military  force  of 
tlie  country — all  the  forfeiture  and  penaltlea 
that  human  ingenuity  and  uncontrolled  power 
could  invent  and  enact,  without  effect   It 
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tharefore,  be  worse  thea  idk  to  peniflti  eq>e* 
euklly  by  mich  feeUe  means. 

I  did  not^  sir,  in  my  motion  ibr  striking  oat, 
indode  spirits  distilled  frcnn  the  sugar  cane, 
beeanse  I  am  satisfied  we  can  make  at  home, 
spirits  in  as  great  quantities  as  can  be  oseful  for 
domestic  consumption.  The  onlj  remaininff 
consideration  woiud  be  that  of  revenue.  Ana 
since,  bj  all  the  skill  of  our  financiers,  and  the 
wisdom  of  our  statesmen,  we  have  only-  reduced 


the  annual  amount  of  cash  receiTable  in  d 
from  sixteen  millions  to  a  half  a  million  oi 
lars,  it  cannot,  in  the  view  of  the  administrs 
be  important  to  regard  the  article  in  this  . 
tion ;  moreoTer,  the  prohibition  of  spirits 
tilled  from  cane,  and  the  admission  of  Fre 
brandy,  discover  a  due  respect  to  that  po\ 
and  those  interests,  with  which  our  own  se 
intimately,  if  not  inseparably  and  fatally  . 
volved. 
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Hie  following  remarks,  on  the  bill  **to  pro- 
vide additional  revenue  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  government,  and  maintaining  the 
publio  credit,  by  laying  a  direct  tax  upon  the 
Umted  States,  and  to  provide  for  assessing  and 
odlecting  the  same,"  were  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gore,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  on  the  fifth 
of  January,  1815. 

Mb.  Prbsidxnt:  This  bill  imposes  burdens 
extremely  heavy  on  all  the  citizens  of  oar  com- 
mon country,  and  on  those  with  which  I  am 
most  acquainted,  a  load  that,  under  existing 
circumstances,  will  be  intolerable. 

With  the  principle  of  the  bill,  in  selecting  as 
objects  of  taxation  the  lands  and  buildings  of 
the  United  States,  I  have  no  fault  to  find. 

I  consider  them  as  fit  and  proper  subjects  of 
revenue,  and  such  assessments  calculated  to 
equalize  the  burdens  of  the  country,  as  impos- 
ing them  on  all  parts,  and  with  more  impar- 
tiiuity  than  can  be  attained  by  any  other  mode. 
And,  sir,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  vote  for  a 
bill  imposing  such  a  tax  to  any  reasonable  amount 
had  it  not  please<l  the  government  of  the  nation 
to  place  the  State,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  out  of  the  protection  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  determine,  that  while  it  shall 
hear  a  full  proportion  of  the  taxes,  none  of 
their  fruits  shall  redound  to  her  relief. 

The  motives  of  Congress  in  granting  supplies, 
are  doubtless  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  and  the  security  of  its  rights,  by  a  safe 
and  hcmorable  peace. 

These  motives  are  wise  and  irresistible ;  all 
concur  in  the  necessity  of  defending  our  terri- 
tonr  against  the  enemy ;  and  in  the  assertion 
and  maintenance  of  our  essential  rights  at  every 
peril,  and  if  necessary,  by  the  sacrifice  of  all 
that  conduces  to  private  ease  and  personal 
emoyment. 

No  one  feels  this  truth  more  sensibly  than 
myself — no  one  considers  the  duty  more  im- 
perative. With  its  obligations  I  have  no  com- 
promises to  make,  and  in  its  performance  I  ask 
m  no  limitations  on  account  of  the  folly  and 
improvidence  with  which  the  war  was  urged, 
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nor  of  the  degrading  imbecility,  and  prodigal 
waste  of  treasure,  of  blood,  and  character,  by 
which  it  has  been  prosecuted. 

The  enemy  pubbdy  proclaims  his  purpose  to 
spread  desoUtion  fiur  and  wide,  on  our  unpro- 
tected sea-coasts.  He  proceeds  to  execute  his 
threats  with  a  barbarity  and  baseness,  in  many 
instances,  unprecedented. 

The  mansions  of  the  rich,  the  palaces  of  the 
nation,  and  the  cottages  of  the  poorest  citizen, 
feel  alike  his  disgraceful  vengeance.  The  opu- 
lence of  the  wecQthy  is  destroyed ;  the  means 
of  subsistence  to  the  impoverished  inhabitants 
of  the  sands  are  redeemed  from  his  rapacity  by 
grinding  impositions,  which  the  charity  of  sudi 
as  being  out  of  the  reach  of  his  power  are  alone 
able  to  supply.  Even  the  ashes  of  the  dead  are 
not  suffered  to  repose  in  quiet.  And,  as  the 
last  act  of  atrocity,  your  slaves  are  seized  and 
seduced,  embodied  in  military  array,  and  led  to 
tlie  destruction  of  their  masters,  and  the  plun- 
der of  their  possessions. 

Whether  those  acts  seek  an  apology  in  the 
^onduct  of  our  own  government,  we  cannot 
mquire  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  our  duty  to 
repel  his  attack.  Whoever  comes  to  our  shores 
in  the  character  of  an  enemy  must  be  resisted. 
We  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  defend  our- 
selves and  our  soil  from  an  invading  foe. 

A  question  arises,  Have  we  any  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  grants  of  men  and  money 
will  be  wisely  applied  to  the  purposes  of  defence 
and  protection  f 

Honorable  gentlemen  will  please  go  back  to 
November,  1811,  when  the  Executive,  in  wind- 
ing its  devious  course  to  the  fatal  act  of  June, 
1812,  addressed  the  hopes,  the  fear^  the  vanity, 
and  pride  of  the  people,  and  owning  its  duty 
to  esteblish  the  general  security,  assured  the 
nation,  *^  that  the  works  of  defence  on  our  mar- 
itime frontier  had  been  prosecuted  with  an  ac- 
tivity leaving  little  to  be  added  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  most  important  ones.  The  land 
forces  so  disposed  as  to  ensure  anpropriate  and 
important  services,  and  embodiea  ana  marched 
toward  the  north-western  frontiers,''  to  seek 
satisfaction  for  acts,  which  it  was  declared,  had 
alike,  ^Hhe  character  and  effecte  of  war.'' 

The  subsequent  course  of  things  mnst  be  fbll 
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in  the  mlDd  of  every  one,  and  the  result  known 
and  felt  by  all. 

We  learn  that  the  same  measures  are  to  be 
pursued.  The  Atlantic  coast  is  to  be  defended, 
as  heretofore,  by  attempts  on  Canada.  This  is 
frankly  and  fonnally  told  to  tlie  Congress,  that 
no  pretence  can  be  urged  in  future,  of  aisap- 
pointment  or  deception. 

I  forbear  to  speak  on  this  subject.  In  the 
actual  state  of  things,  all  reasoning  must  be 
futile.  The  powers  of  language  cease  before 
the  eloquent  monitors  constantly  in  our  view. 

We  are  doomed  to  remain  in  this  scene,  that 
we  may  not  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  our  de- 
gradation and  disfrrace.  The  government  had 
complete  information  of  the  designs  of  the  enemy 
months  before  his  attack  on  AVashington.  In 
this  city  were  all  the  means  of  defence,  for- 
tresses, 8hi])s,  cannon,  men,  and  money ;  here, 
too,  was  concentrated  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
administration,  to  deliberate,  examine,  decide, 
and  prepare  for  the  support  of  the  Capitol,  at 
least  sixty  days  prior  to  its  destruction,  by  a 
few  thousand  worn  down  and  exhausted  sol- 
diers. You  have  now  in  full  view  the  eftect  of 
their  combined  councils— of  their  individual 
and  united  talents,  prudence,  and  energies. 

These  monuments  show,  in  characters  not  to 
be  mistaken,  the  future  in  the  past,  and  the 
desolation  around.  They  declare  the  fate  of 
every  place  under  the  influence  and  protection 
of  our  government,  if  approached  by  the  en- 
emy. 

Congress  continues  to  grant,  with  no  sparing 
hand,  sup^)lies  of  every  kind  to  the  same  men, 
in  the  hope,  it  is  imagined  that  heaven  may,  by 
some  miracle,  interi>ose  for  their  application  to 
the  safety  and  relief  of  the  country. 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  crave  your  indulgence,  and 
that  of  the  honorable  Senate,  while  I  relate  the 
condition  of  the  country  which  I  represent,  as 
the  grounds  of  the  vote  I  am  constrained  to 
give  on  this  occai»ion.  The  State  of  Massachu- 
setts has  a  sea-coast  of  about  six  hundred  miles 
in  extent.  Its  eastern  boundary  joins  that  of 
the  enemy.  It  is  of  course  peculiarly  liable  to 
invasion.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
was  avowedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
invaded  innnediately  on  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  There  were  several  islands,  and  one 
of  great  iniiKirtance,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  the 
title  to  which  was  not  definitively  acknowledg- 
ed by  Great  Britain.  Tlie  claim  of  Massachu- 
setts had  been  allowed  by  this  power  in  a  treaty 
made  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Presi- 
dent, wliich  treaty  the  United  States  had  chosen 
to  reject.  Tlie  government,  therefore,  super- 
added to  the  general  obligation  enjoined  upon  it, 
to  protect  and  defend  the  territory  of  all  the 
States,  hud  incurred  a  peculiar  responsibility  to 
guard  this  particular  frontier  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

This  State  has  l>een  left  entirely  unprotected 
and  defenceless,  and  has  at  no  time  had  within 
it,  and  destined  to  its  defence,  sufficient  force 
of  the  United  States  to  protect  any  one  pomt 


against  a  common  and  orcUnary  hostile  at- 
tack. 

Shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  oonatitiition 
she  ceded  to  the  Unitea  States  idl  the  fortresses 
in  her  possession.  These,  with  all  the  promi* 
nent  points  of  lands  and  sites,  appropriate  for 
fortifications,  to  defend  the  State  against  in- 
vasion, were,  and  for  a  long  time  previoos  to 
the  war  had  been,  in  the  ezdusiye  possession 
of  the  United  States.  The  State,  therefore,  had 
no  authority  or  jurisdiction  over,  nor  even  to 
enter  them  for  any  purpose ;  much  less  to  as- 
sume the  defence  of  tlieir  territory,  through 
these  means. 

One  great  and  principal  object  of  the  consti- 
tution was  to  provide  by  this  government  for 
the  common  defence,  and,  by  the  power  and 
resources  of  all  the  States,  to  protect  each 
against  invasion. 

The  preamble  declares :  "  We  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect union,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestio 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defencOi 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution.^  For 
this  end  the  States  surrendered  the  principal 
sources  of  revenue,  over  which  they  previoaslj 
had  uncontrolled  dominion. 

^*  Xhe  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  to  paj 
the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defences 
to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States." 

Here  are  ample  resources,  and  means  com- 
mensurate to  the  duties  the  United  States  were 
enj(»ined  and  undertook  to  perform. 

This  cannot  be  denied  by  the  men  now  in 
power ;  for  they  abolished  many  taxes,  in  full 
and  productive  operation,  at  tlie  tune  they  re- 
ceived the  government. 

Power  was  also  granted  to  raise  and  support 
any  kind  of  force  necessary  to  ensure  the  com- 
mon defence,  and  to  protect  the  State  against 
invasion,  viz. :  ^^  To  raise  and  support  armies. 
To  pn>vide  and  maintain  a  navy.  To  exercise 
exclusive  legislation  over  all  places  purchased 
by  the  consent  of  tlie  legislatures  of  the  States 
in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of 
forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock  yards,  and  other 
needful  buildings." 

The  several  States,  having  surrendered  their 
own  resources,  and  afforded  such  ample  provi- 
sion for  the  common  defence,  left  no  doubt  of 
the  paramount  duty  in  the  United  States  to  per- 
form it  punctually  and  faithfully. 

In  the  present  war,  they  are  without  excuse, 
if  tilts  be  not  fully  and  perfectly  done ;  for  the 
war  was  of  their  own  choice;  they  made  i% 
and  at  their  own  time. 

The  several  States  received  from  the  United 
States  a  solemn  obligation,  thht  they  would 
protect  each  against  invasion.  ^^The  United 
States  guarantee  to  every  State  a  republican 
fonn  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of 
them  against  invasion." 
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If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  show  the  sacredi* 
ness  of  this  duty  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
absolute  reliance  which  the  States  entertained 
of  its  complete  performance,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  restrictions  and  privations  which  the 
several  States  imposed  on  themselves. 

^*No  State  shall  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal  No  State  shidi,  without  the  consent 
of  Congress,  lay  any  imposts,  or  duties  on  im- 
ports or  exports,"  except,  Ac.  "No  State 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any 
duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war, 
in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  fuiy  agreement  or 
compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign 
power,  or  engage  in  a  war,  unless  actually  in- 
vaded, or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not 
admit  of  delay." 

Having  thus  surrendered  all  the  peouniary 
resources  necessary  to  provide  the  means  of 
defence,  and  also  the  right  to  raise  a  force  re- 
quisite to  this  end,  the  several  States  did  rely, 
and  were  justified  in  relying,  with  perfect  con- 
fidence, for  complete  protection  and  defence, 
On  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

No  one  will  pretend  that  such  defence  has 
been  afforded  to  all  the  States  in  the  Union. 
Massachusetts  has  been  entirely  abandoned. 
The  men  raised  there  for  the  regular  army  have 
been  marched  out  of  the  State. 

Within  a  month  of  the  declaration  of  war, 
the  governor  of  that  State  was  informed,  by 
direction  of  the  President,  that  the  regular 
troops  were  all  ordered  from  the  sea-coast ;  and 
his  threat,  if  intended  as  such,  was  instantly 
executed.  Thus,  the  moment  the  United  States 
had  placed  the  country  in  a  situation  to  require 
defence,  and  which  it  was  their  duty  to  pro- 
vide, they  wantonly  took  away  the  only  force 
which  could  afford  it. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  President  called 
forth  the  militia,  in  June  and  July,  1812,  for 
the  pur]|(ose  of  making  the  defence,  and  pro- 
tecting the  State  against  invasion,  and  the 
governor  refused  to  obey  the  requisition.  On 
the  12th  June,  1812,  the  President,  by  his 
Secretary  of  War,  requested  Governor  Strong 
to  order  into  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  reqnisition  of  General  Dearborn,  such 
parts  of  the  militia  as  the  general  might  deem 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast;  and, 
on  the  22d  June,  the  same  general  informed  the 
governor  that  war  was  declared  against  Great 
Britain,  and  reqnested  forty-one  companies  for 
the  defence  of  the  ports  and  harbors  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  harbor  of  Newport,  in 
Rhode  Island. 

The  governor  of  a  State  is  obliged  to  comply 
with  every  requisition  of  the  United  States  for 
militia,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution.  He  is  *equally  bound,  by  his 
duty  to  the  States,  to  refrain  from  calling  them 
forth  for  purposes  not  within  these  provisions. 

The  only  cases  which  authorize  a  call  for  the 
militia  of  the  several  States,  to  act  against  an 
enemy,  is  to  repel  invasion. 

The  President  neither  by  himself  nor  any  of 


his  officers,  ever  pretended  that  this  case  ex- 
isted, at  the  time  the  requisition  was  issued* 
The  requisition  was  made  expressly  for  the  de- 
fence 01  the  ports  and  harbors  of  that  State  and 
of  Rhode  Island. 

The  militia  is  a  force  which  belongs  to  the 
several  States  respectively  and  exclusively,  and 
is  so  recognized  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  a  government  of  limited  authorities, 
and  has  no  other  powers  than  what  are  grant- 
ed by  the  constitution.  A  power  to  call  forth 
the  militia  to  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
or  to  protect  against  invasion,  is  nowhere 
granted  to  the  United  States  in  express  terms. 
All  the  authority  over  the  militia  delegated  to 
the  United  States,  is  to  call  them  forth  to  repel 
invasion ;  to  execute  the  laws,  and  to  suppress 
insurrection.  The  United  States  are  bound  to 
provide  for  the  common  defence. 

To  repel  invasion,  is  included  in  the  duty  of 
providing  for  the  common  defence ;  and  as  in- 
vasion may  be  sudden,  even  in  time  of  profound 
peace,  and  before  the  United  States  can  bring 
their  forces  to  meet  an  unexpected  attack,  the 
militia  of  the  several  States  is  granted  to  the 
United  States,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
as  the  means  by  which  they  may  provide  for 
the  common  defence,  in  such  particular  in- 
stance. 

If  the  United  States  have  authority  to  call 
forth  the  militia  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
war,  for  the  common  defence,  or  for  protection 
against  invasion,  under  any  of  the  general  pow- 
ers granted,  such  as  that  to  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  there  would  have  been  no 
necessity  for  the  special  clause  authorizing 
Congress  to  provide  for  calling  them  forth  to 
repel  invasion;  for  repelling  invasion  is  un- 
doubtedly one  part  of  the  duty  of  providing  for 
the  common  defence. 

If  it  were  the  intent  of  the  constitution  to 
grant  to  the  United  States  expressly,  a  power 
over  the  militia  for  protection  agcdnst  invasion, 
it  would  have  declared,  that,  for  such  purposes, 
the  United  States  might  call  forth  the  militia; 
or  it  would  have  said  to  protect  against  or  re- 
pel invasion.  And  especially  in  the  clanse 
which  enjoins  on  the  United  States  the  duty  of 
protecting  each  State  against  invasion,  the 
constitution  would  have  declared,  and  that,  for 
this  purpose,  the  United  States  shall  call  forth 
the  militia.  No  such  words,  no  such  grants, 
are  made  in  this  instrument.  If^  therefore,  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  to  call  forth  the 
militia  to  protect  the  ports  and  harbors  of  a 
State,  be  granted,  it  must  be  by  the  terms  to 
repel  invasion.  Common  defence  includes  all 
the  means  by  which  a  nation  may  be  guarded, 
protected,  defended,  and  secured  against  dan- 
ger, both  in  war  and  in  peace. 

To  repel  invasion,  is  only  one  particular  and 
specific  act  providing  for  the  common  defence. 
It  is  contnuy  to  common  sense,  as  well  as  to 
all  the  rules  of  logic,  to  say  that  a  specifio 
power  or  dntj  includes  the  general  power,  or 
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duty,  of  which  it  is  a  part ;  it  is  to  saj  that  a 
part  contains  the  whole. 

To  repel  invasion  is  to  drive  hack  and  resist 
that  which  has  already  happened.  To  protect 
against  invasion  is  to  prevent  its  happening,  to 
secure  agdnst  its  existence.  The  one  act  is 
against  an  event  that  has  occurred — ^the  other 
is  to  ensure  and  guard  against  the  occurrence 
of  such  an  event 

To  protect  against  invasion,  is  to  erect  for- 
tresses, to  have  them  well  manned,  and  sup- 
plied with  all  requisite  stores,  to  provide  and 
equip  ships  of  war,  to  have  «n  army  and  navy 
well  organized  and  disciplined,  !ii  peace  and  in 
war.  To  repel  invasion  is  one  specific  act  of 
war,  against  another  act  of  the  like  character. 

To  repel  invasion  is  one  part  of  the  duty  of 
providing  for  the  common  defence,  and  for  this 
part  a  particular  force  is  granted.  To  say  that 
a  grant  of  this  force,  for  this  special  service, 
includes  a  grant  of  the  same  force  for  the  pur- 
poses of  protection  and  defence,  is  to  say  that 
a  grant  for  one  purpose,  is  a  grant  for  another, 
and  for  every  purpose,  and  that  the  grant  of  a 
limited  is  the  grant  of  a  general  autliority.  This 
would  he  hoth  illogical  and  irrational.  And  if 
under  the  limitations,  which  were  intended  to 
control  the  powers  granted  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  especially  under  the 
express  limitation,  viz.  ^^  that  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  hy  the  constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States,  or  to  the  people,"  such  construc- 
tion may  be  adopted,  there  remains  no  security 
for  any  right  reserved  to  the  States,  or  to  the 
people. 

llowover  conclusive  this  reasoning  may  be, 
it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that^  after  the  strides 
of  power  iu  which  the  spirit  of  party  has  in- 
dulged, it  will  have  any  effect  on  those  who 
direct  the  affairs  of  this  country ;  I  will,  sir, 
however,  refer  to  opinions  and  authorities  in 
contirmation  of  what  has  \>een  advanced,  that 
to  many  gc-ntlemen  did  not  formally  admit 
either  of  exception  or  appeal. 

Tliose  are  to  be  found  in  the  resolutions  and 
arguments  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and 
of  Mr.  Madiiu^n,  one  of  that  legislature  in  the 
years  ITUO  and  18(^0.  I  refer  the  Senate  to  the 
third  resolution  j)assed  by  that  body,  and  fram- 
ed by  the  i)en  of  the  President,  in  the  words 
following : 

**  3.  Hewlted^  That  this  Assembly  doth  expli- 
citly and  peremptorily  declare,  that  it  views 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  (Jovemment,  as  re- 
sulting from  the  compact  to  which  the  States 
are  parties,  submitted  by  the  plain  sense  and 
intention  of  the  instmrnent  constituting  that 
compact,  as  no  further  valid  than  they  are  au- 
thorized by  the  grants  enumerated  in  that  con- 
tract ;  and  that  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpa- 
ble, and  dangerons  exercise  of  other  power  not 
granted  by  the  same  compacts,  the  States  who 
are  parties  thereto  have  a  right  and  are  in  duty 
bound  to  interpose,  for  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining  within  their 


respective  limits  the  mthoritiesy  rightB|  and 
liberties  appertaining  to  them.*' 

"  It  is  said,  that  Congrefls  are,  by  the  consti- 
tution, to  protect  each  State  agunst  invarion, 
and  that  the  means  of  preventing  are  included 
in  the  power  of  protection  agunst  it.** 

"  The  power  of  war  in  general  having  been 
before  granted  by  the  constitution,  this  clause 
must  either  be  a  mere  specification,  for  greater 
caution  and  certainty,  of  which  there  are  other 
examples  in  the  constitution,  or  be  the  ii^jimo* 
tion  of  a  duty,  superadded  to  a  grant  of  power. 
Under  either  explanation,  it  cannot  enlarge  the 
powers  of  Congress  on  the  subject  The  power 
and  duty  to  protect  each  State  against  an  in- 
vading enemy  would  be  tiie  same,  under  the 
general  powers,  if  this  regard  to  greater  cantioD 
had  been  omitted.*' 

*^  Invasion  is  an  operation  of  war.  To  protect 
against  invasion  is  an  exercise  of  the  power  of 
war.  A  power,  therefore,  not  incident  to  war, 
cannot  be  incident  to  a  particular  modification 
of  war.  And  as  the  removal  of  alien  friends 
has  appeared  to  be  no  incident  to  a  genera] 
state  of  war,  it  cannot  be  incident  to  a  par- 
tial state,  or  to  a  particular  modification  of 
war." 

*^  Nor  can  it  ever  be  granted,  that  a  power  to 
act  on  a  case,  when  it  actually  occurs,  indndea 
a  power  over  all  the  means  that  may  tend 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  case.  8nch 
a  latitude  of  construction  would  render  una- 
vailing every  practicable  definition  of  limited 
powers."* 

If  the  observations  which  I  have  made,  are 
founded  on  truth,  and  justified  by  the  constitu- 
tion, the  following  positions  are  established, 
viz. : 

That  the  United  States  have  no  right  to 
call  on  the  several  States  for  militia  to  perform 
any  act  of  war,  but  to  repel  invasion. 

That  to  defend  the  ports  and  harbors  of 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  the  purpose 
for  which  the  militia  was  required  in  1812,  is 
not  within  the  pi>wer  delegated  by  the  consti- 
tution to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to 
rei)el  invasion.  In  the  case  alluded  to  in  1818, 
it  was  not  declared  by  the  President,  nor  even 
pretended  by  his  officers,  that  any  invasion  was 
made.  In  fact,  no  invasion  was  attempted  until 
two  years  after  this  time.  If  the  United  States 
had  no  autliority  to  make  the  requisition,  the 
governor  would  have  betrayed  his  duty  to  the 
State,  in  complying  with  the  demand. 

Tliat  the  United  States  had  no  such  authority, 
I  think  evident  from  the  examination  that  has 
been  made  of  the  i>ower8  delegated  by  tlio  con- 
stitution. And  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in- 
stead of  being  a  just  object  of  censure,  by  the 
United  States,  has  a  well-founded  complaint 
against  their  government,  for  an  attempt  to 
usurp  her  rights  and  invade  her  prenigative. 

*  See  pTocenll^  in  the  Iloase  of  DelegBtet  (tf  YbflBii^ 
on  the  7th  January,  ISOO,  on  the  reiolutioiu  of  tb*  0«Btnl 
AMemblj  of  December  Slat,  179a 
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A  question  has  sometimes  been  sog^pested, 
whether  the  governor  of  a  State  has  a  right  to 
judge  if  Uie  requisition  be  within  the  provisions 
of  the  oonstitntion.  A  little  reflection  on  the 
natore  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  a  State,  and  of  the  relation  in  which  the 
snpreme  executive  of  the  latter  stands  to  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  citizens  of  his  particu- 
lar State,  will  diow  that  he  is  obliged  to  exam- 
ine, if  the  case  for  which  the  requisition  is 
made,  be  within  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  if  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  declared 
are  manifestly  not  within  the  powers  delegated 
bj  that  instrument,  to  withhold  a  compliance. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  can 
exercise  no  powers  not  granted  by  the  consti- 
tution ;  and  so  far  as  this  government  can  sup- 
port such  as  it  claims  on  this  charter,  it  is 
sovereign,  and  has  no  other  control  than  its 
own  discretion. 

The  government  of  the  several  States  is 
equallv  sovereign  with  respect  to  every  power 
of  an  mdependent  State,  which  it  has  not  dele- 
gated by  the  same  instrument  to  the  United 
Dtates,  or  which  is  not  thereby  prohibited  to 
the  several  States.  It  is,  also,  a  sacred  duty  of 
the  governments  of  the  several  States,  to  pre- 
serve unimpaired  every  right  and  authority 
retained  by  the  State,  either  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  or  for  its  individual  citizens.  Whether 
the  militia,  the  peculiar  force  of  the  several 
States,  and  that  which  is  to  protect  and  defend 
every  right  and  power  they  possess,  is  called 
forth  by  the  United  States  according  to  the 
provisions  which  they  made,  in  delegating  to 
this  government  its  powers,  must  of  necessity 
be  a  question  between  two  sovereign  independ- 
ent governments,  and  on  which  there  is  no 
tribunal  authorized  to  judge  between  them. 
And  if  the  governors,  who  are  commanders-in- 
chief  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States,  should 
surrender  this  force  to  the  United  States,  in  a 
case  not  authorized  by  the  constitution,  they 
would  betray  the  trust  confided  to  them  by  the 
citizens  of  their  States.  They  must,  therefore, 
examine  the  case  when  called  upon,  and  decide 
according  to  their  duty  as  pr^ribed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  of 
their  particular  State  shall  demand. 

General  Gushing,  while  superintendent  of  the 
military  district  in  which  Massachusetts  is  ntu- 
ated,  informed  Governor  Strong  that  he  ex" 
pected  an  order  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  reouest  a  detachment  of  mili- 
tia for  the  derenoe  of  the  sea-coast,  and  particu- 
larly of  Boston.  That  he  had  not  more  troops 
than  sufficient  to  man  one  of  the  forts,  and  pro- 
posed that  one  should  be  occupied  by  the  mili- 
tia, and  that,  while  out,  they  should  be  subject 
to  the  command  of  no  officer  of  the  United 
States,  except  the  superintendent  of  the  district 
The  governor  acceded  to  the  proposaL 

General  Dearborn  shortly  after  superseded 
General  Gushing,  and  on  the  8Ui  of  July,  by 
order  of  the  Pi^dent,  and  in  confirmatioii  of 
the  expectation  of  Brigadier-€toneral  Gushing, 


requested  a  detachment  of  eleven  hundred  mili- 
tia to  occupy  the  fort  and  harbor  of  Boston. 

Governor  Strong,  although  under  no  consti- 
tutional obligation  to  call  forth  the  militia  for 
the  purposes  required,  yet  seeing  the  forlorn 
condition  of  the  country,  the  vast  property  of 
the  United  States  in  the  navy  yard,  a  ship-of- 
the-line  nearly  completed,  and  a  frigate  all 
abandoned  by  the  government  to  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy — at  the  same  time  that  these  offiered 
to  him  great  temptations  to  attack  and  destroy 
the  capital  of  the  State  and  its  environs— nand 
feeling  authorized  by  the  resolution  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  detached  the  militia,  in 
confidence  that  the  agreement  made  with  Gen- 
eral Gushiuff  would  he  ftdfilled. 

At  the  end  of  their  term  of  service,  these  men 
were  offered  an  uncurrent  and  depreciated  pa- 
per, as  their  only  compensation. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  C^neral  Dear- 
bom  notified  the  governor  that  the  enemy  had 
taken  possession  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  requested  a  detach- 
ment of  the  militia,  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing and  defending  such  parts  of  that  State,  and 
New  Hampshire,  as  were  not  in  the  occupation 
of  the  enemy. 

Such  complaints  and  objections  had  arisen 
in  executing  the  order  of  July,  that  the  gover- 
nor, although  he  issued  an  order  for  troops, 
found  himself  obliged  to  place  the  detachment 
under  the  command  of  a  m^or-general  of  the 
militia. 

The  governor  immediately  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  requesting  to  know 
from  the  President  if  the  expenses,  tiius  neces- 
sarily incurred  for  the  protection  of  the  State, 
would  be  ultimately  reimbursed  to  that  State 
by  the  United  States. 

The  answer  was,  that  if  the  force  thus  put 
into  service  by  the  governor  had  been  required 
by  General  Dearborn,  or  received  by  him,  and 
put  under  his  command,  the  expenses  attendins 
it  would  be  defrayed  by  the  United  States.  If 
otherwise,  in  either  of  these  particulars,  the 
United  States  were  not  chargeable  with  the 
expense. 

Here  is  a  distinct  and  pliun  case,  in  which  the 
United  States  had  ne^ected  that  protection 
which  they  were  expresisly  bound  to  afford  the 
State,  and  thereby  occasioned  the  loss  of  a  fif^ 
part  of  its  territory  ;*  and  then  called  upon  the 
State  itself  to  protect  the  remaining  territory. 
The  State  obeyed  the  call,  and  reserved  only 
that  right  which  the  constitution,  in  express 
terms,  reserved,  viz.,  the  i^pointment  of  oflicers 
to  command  the  militia  required;  and  the 
United  States  say  this  expense  must  be  borne 
by  the  State,  and  that  they  will  not  reimburse 
the  amount,  because  the  militia  is  not  placed 

*  There  were,  at  the  etteck  end  ceptare  ef  Geetine,  twentj- 
elght  men  end  e  Lleutenent  in  the  fort  Thie  wee  ell  the 
proteetion  for  one  of  the  meet  Important  harbor*  and  rlTeis 
of  tho  United  Statea,  and  alfordln(  the  beet  litoation  for  a 
naTsl  depot  for  Greet  Britain. 
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under  the  command  of  an  officer  of  the  United 
States.  * 

For  this  act  of  ii\}ostice,  for  this  neglect  of 
duty  in  the  United  States  towards  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  for  this  abandonment  of  terri- 
tory to  the  violence  of  the  enemy,  I  have  never 
heard  the  smallest  apology. 

I  forbear  to  mention  the  rights  of  the  State, 
the  necessity  to  which  this  wanton  abandon- 
ment by  those  who  ought  to  protect  them  may 
reduce  the  inhabitants.  The  laws  of  self-pre- 
servation and  of  nature,  confirmed  by  that  of 
nations,  afibrd  the  rule  for  any  member  of  a 
confederacy  thus  deserted  and  forsaken. 

I  most  earnestly  hope,  that  although  cruelly 
deserted  by  the  government,  which  contrary  to 
their  entreaties  brought  them  into  this  perilous 
condition,  that  citizens  of  the  country  may  be 
able  to  defend  themselves.  They  will  do  all 
that  men  can  do  under  their  circumstances. 
But  I  am  confident,  that  if  this  tax  be  collected 
there,  and  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  exclusive  support  and  defence  of 
others,  they  will  be  destitute  of  the  means  of 
making  any  adequate  resistance.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  vote  for  this  bill. 

The  present  year  the  Commonwealth  has  ex- 
pended more  than  $700,000  in  her  own  defence. 

*  In  the  militaiy  district,  Na  1,  which  included  New 
Hampshire  and  Maasachnsetta,  there  were  leas  than  one 
thousand  three  hundred  men.  These  were  scattered  OTer 
an  extensi re  tract  of  countrj.  In  the  forts  in  Boston  harbor, 
there  were  not  two  hundred  and  sixtj  men,  and  in  the  other 
forts  in  the  State  a  Tcry  small  corps,  inadequate  to  anj  de- 
fence. There  was,  howoTer,  a  mi^r-general,  a  brigadier- 
general,  and  several  colonels.  In  no  one  place  were  there 
men  enough  to  constitute  a  ooloners  command. 


She  is  now  called  on  by  this  bill  for  $682,041 
to  defend  other  parts  of  the  territoiy  of  th* 
United  States,  and  her  citizens,  more  exposed 
than  any  other,  are  left  to  provide  for  their  own 
defence. 

They  who  calculated  on  the  ability  of  Maisa- 
chusetts  to  pay,  from  the  exactness  and  pnnctn- 
ality  which  she  has  heretofore  observed  in  the 
discharge  of  taxes,  will  recollect,  that  her 
faculty  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Treasarj, 
even  in  times  the  most  prosperous,  arose  priiMd- 
pally  from  the  daring  enterprise,  unrivalled  in- 
dustry, and  rigid  economy  of  the  inhabitants; 
that  her  resources  are  now  annihilated,  toad  die 
is  borne  down  by  obloquy,  insult,  and  oppree- 
sion. 

They  who  have  observed  the  patience  where- 
with she  has  submitted  to  see  the  public  treasnra 
squandered,  to  purchase  slanders  against  her 
citizens,  and  notwithstanding  a  complete  failiira 
by  the  full  confession  of  the  hireling,  lliat  thete 
citizens  were  so  far  beyond  all  temptation  as 
not  even  to  be  approached  for  disnonorable 
purposes,  has  been  subject  to  the  most  de- 
grading insinuations,  from  the  first  authority ; 
who  have  witnessed  all  the  resources  of  her 
wealth,  all  the  means  of  her  industry,  the  ob- 
ject of  unabating  persecution  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  her  possessions  coldly  and  expresaly 
abandoned,  by  the  same  authority,  to  the  depre- 
dations and  seizure  of  the  enemy,  may  conceive 
that  taxes  like  these  will  still  be  paid  for  the 
exclusive  protection  of  others ;  but  if  gentle- 
men will  only  condescend  to  view  the  pe<^e 
of  this  country  as  their  brethren,  as  freemen, 
as  men,  they  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
had  they  the  means,  they  could  not  poaaiUy 
have  the  will. 


RED  JACKET. 

Sa-go-tb-wat-ha,  or  Ee-leipi-'them-awake,  *  **  the  last  of  the  Senecas,^'  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  at  a  place  called  Old  Castle,  at  the  foot  of  the  Seneca  Lake,  near  the  present  lovely  village 
of  Geneva.  His  early  history  exists  only  in  tradition,  which  says,  *'  that  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, his  abilities,  especially  his  activity  in  the  chase,  and  his  remarkably  tenacious  memory, 
attracted  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  his  tribe,  and  he  was  frequently  employed  dnring  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  as  a  runner,  to  carry  despatches,"  for  the  British  officers  who  were  en- 
gaged on  the  border  service.  **In  that  contest,*'  says  the  author  above  quoted,  *^he  took  little 
or  no  part  as  a  warrior ;  and  it  would  appear  that,  like  his  celebrated  predecessors  in  rhetorical 
fune,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  he  better  understood  how  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  war  than 
to  lead  them  to  victory."  Some  incidents  relating  to  his  slender  military  career  during  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Genesee  country  by  General  Sullivan,  account  for  the  reputation  he  bore  for  cow- 
ardice, and  the  enmity  and  contempt  he  experienced  from  the  Mohawk  chief  Brant.  After  the 
battle  of  Newtown,  which  was  so  disastrous  to  the  Indians,  Red  Jacket  was  accustomed  to  hold 
private  councils  with  the  young  warriors,  and  some  of  the  more  timid  sachems,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  persuade  them  to  sue  for  peace,  and  at  one  time  he  so  far  succeeded  as  to  induce 
them  to  send  privately,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  principal  war  chiefs,  a  runner  into 
General  Sullivan's  camp,  to  make  known  to  him  the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  and  division  that 
prevailed  among  the  Indians,  and  to  invite  him  to  send  a  flag  of  truce  with  certain  propositions 
calculated  to  increase  their  divisions  and  produce  a  dishonorable  peace.  Brant,  who  was  pri- 
vately informed  of  all  these  proceedings,  and  fearing  the  consequences  of  disclosing  and  attempt- 
ing to  suppress  them  by  forcible  means,  despatched  secretly  two  confidential  warriors  to  way- 
lay the  flag  on  its  return  from  the  American  camp,  and  to  put  the  bearer  of  it  to  death,  and 
return  with  his  despatches.  This  was  done  with  true  Indian  adroitness,  and  the  purposes  of  the 
Seneca  chief  were  thereby  frustrated,  t  During  the  same  campaign  an  attempt  was  made  by 
Complanter,  to  oppose  General  Sullivan's  forces  on  the  beach  of  the  Canandaigna  lake.  **0n 
the  approach  of  the  Americans,  a  small  number  of  the  Indians,  among  whom  was  Red  Jacket, 
began  to  retreat  Complanter  exerted  himself  to  raUy  them.  He  sprang  in  front  of  Red  Jacket 
and  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  fight — but  in  vain.  Whereupon  the  indignant  chief^  tuming 
to  the  young  wife  of  the  recreant  warrior,  exclaimed — ^  Leave  that  man — ^he  is  a  coward.' "  | 

fc— i^^^Wi-^—      ■  IMP!  II  — ^^^W^— ^^— 1^»^— — ^— — ■^.^^—^■^^^—  »     ^—1  ^^■^^^^■^—  ■■  ■»  ,11  III  ■■■■■■■  ^1         MB     ■  ■■ 

*  Hb  mtme  of  **  B«d  Jtcket,**  by  wbleh  he  wm  so  long  fkmUUurlj  known  among  the  white  people,  b  said  to  hare  been 
•eqnlred  in  the  following  manner:  During  the  war  Just  mentioned,  hb  aetiTlty  and  inteDIgenoe  attracted  the  attention  of 
several  officers  in  the  serrice  of  the  British  crown,  and  acquired  for  him  their  friendship.  One  of  them,  either  ss  a  eom- 
pllment,  or  for  serrloes  rendered,  **  presented  him  with  a  richly  embroidered  scariet  Jaclcet,  which  he  took  great  pride  in 
wearing.  When  thb  wss  worn  ooti  he  was  presented  with  another;  and  he  eontinaed  to  wear  thb  peculiar  dress  nntll  it 
became  a  mark  of  distinetioii,  md  gare  him  the  name  bj  which  he  wss  afterward  best  known.  At  the  treaty  of  17H 
held  at  Canandaigna,  C^taln  Parish,  one  of  the  interpreters  in  the  serrice  ot  the  United  States,  gave  him  another  red 
Jaeket,  to  *  peri>etnate  tho  Bame  to  which  he  wss  so  mnch  attached.'  **— iSBMeA  ^  Bed  Jaeketf  in  JtX0nn^§  Indian 

t  Life  of  Joseph  Brant,  by  WUliam  L.  Stono,  toL  2,  page  8Si 

X  Hbtory  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America,  ^to.,  by  Thomas  L.  M*Kenne  j  and  James  Hall  roL  1,  page  A. 
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From  this  period  until  the  treatj  of  Fort  Stanwix,  in  the  year  1784^  the  histoiy  of  Bed 
Jacket  is  lost.  At  what  time  he  attained  his  chieftainship  is  not  known.  The&sHTationswero 
lovers  of  eloquence  and  cultivators  of  that  art"**  Bed  Jacket's  intellect  was  of  a  saperior  order. 
He  was  an  orator  by  nature,  and,  moreover,  as  artfbl  and  ambitions  as  he  was  eloquent.  As* 
piring  to  the  rank  of  a  chief^  he  not  only  wrought  upon  the  minds  of  his  people  by  the  exertion 
of  that  faculty,  which  was  ever  with  them  a  high  standard  of  merit,  but  he  succeeded  in  eyail- 
ing  himself  of  the  superstitious  constitution  of  his  race,  to  effect  his  purpose.  His  first  eflsaj 
was  to  dream  that  he  was,  or  should  be  a  chief^  and  that  tlio  Great  Spirit  was  angry  that  his 
nation  had  not  advanced  him  to  that  dignity.  This  dream,  with  the  necessary  variationa,  wm 
repeated,  until,  fortunately  for  him  the  small-pox  broke  out  among  the  Senecas.  He  then  pro- 
claimed the  loathsome  infliction  a  judgment  sent  by  the  Great  Spirit,  to  punish  them  for  their 
ingratitude  to  him.  The  consequence  was,  that  by  administering  flattery  to  some,  and  working 
upon  the  superstitious  fears  of  others,  and  by  awakening  the  admiration  of  all  by  his  eloqueDOOi 
he  reached  the  goal  of  his  ambition.  Hence  his  appearance  in  the  council  at  Fort  Stanwix. 
On  that  occasion  he  was  opposed  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  unless  the  several  tribes  not  included 
in  the  Six  Nations,  might  be  invited  to  join  the  council  His  speech  on  that  occasion  ia  charao- 
terized,  '*as  a  master-piece  of  oratory,"  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  every  warrior  present  was 
carried  away  by  his  eloquence.  But  the  commissioners  would  not  listen  to  such  a  pr(^>ositioii ; 
and  Complanter,  who  was  an  old  and  wise  man,  though  less  eloquent  than  Bed  Jacket,  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  a  favorable  temunation  to  the  negotiation.! 

Complanter's  agency  in  the  treaty  operated  unfavorably  upon  his  character,  and  weakened  hii 
influence  with  his  tribe.  Aware  that  Red  Jacket  was  taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to 
elevate  himself  in  the  estimation  of  his  people,  he  resolved  on  counteracting  him.  Fur  this 
purpose  he  ordained  one  of  his  brothers  a  prophet,  and  set  him  at  work  to  pow-wow  against  Lit 
rival  and  his  followers.  A  council  was  held  at  Buffalo  Creek,  New  York,  and  Bed  Jacket  was 
assailed  in  the  midst  of  the  tribe,  by  all  those  arts  that  are  known  to  be  so  powerful  over  the 
superstition  of  the  Indian.  "  At  this  crisis,"  says  De  Witt  Clinton,  *^Bed  Jacket  well  knew  that 
the  future  color  of  his  life  depended  upon  the  powers  of  his  mind.  He  spoke  in  his  defence  for 
near  three  hours — ^Uie  iron  brow  of  superstition  relented  under  the  magic  of  his  eloquence.  He 
declared  the  prophet  an  impostor  and  a  cheat — ^he  prevailed — ^the  Indians  divided,  and  a  small 
minority  appeared  in  liis  favor.  Perhaps  the  annals  of  history  cannot  ftimish  a  more  conspicu- 
ous instance  of  the  power  and  triumph  of  oratory  in  a  barbarous  nation,  devoted  to  superstition, 
and  looking  up  to  the  accuser  as  a  delegated  minister  of  the  Almighty." 

In  the  war  of  1812,  Bed  Jacket  was  disposed  to  remain  neutral,  but  being  overruled  by  his 
tribe,  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  Americans,  in  consequence  of  an  argument  which  occurred  to 
him,  that,  '^  if  the  British  succeetl,  they  will  take  our  country  from  us ;  if  the  Americans  drive 
them  back,  they  will  claim  our  land  by  right  of  conquest."  His  career  in  that  contest  redeemed 
his  character  from  those  charges  of  weakness  and  cowardice,  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  it 
during  his  early  years.  Opposed  to  war,  not  ambitious  of  martial  fame,  and  unskilled  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  ho  went  to  battle  from  principle,  and  met  its  perils  with  the  spirit  of  a  vetenui 
warrior,  while  ho  shrunk  from  its  cruelties  with  the  sensibility  of  a  man  and  a  philosopher. 

Several  interesting  anecdotes,  which  illustrate  the  character  and  eloquence  of  Bed  Jackeki 
are  preserved  in  M^Kenney  and  HalPs  valuable  work  before  referred  to,  fVom  which  the  follow- 
ing are  extrarted : — In  a  council  which  was  held  with  the  Senecas  by  Governor  Tompkins,  of 
New  York,  a  contest  arose  between  that  gentleman  and  Ked  Jacket,  as  to  a  fact  connected  with 
a  treaty  of  many  years  standing.  The  American  agent  stated  one  thing,  the  Indian  chief  cor- 
rected him,  and  insisted  that  the  reverse  of  his  assertion  was  tnie.    But,  it  was  rejoined,  **  you 


*  The  most  reniArkable  dliflerenee  ezlttad  betwMn  the  ConfMentct  [Six  Katloiu]  and  the  other  Indiuia,  with  reipert 
to  eloquence  You  maj  search  in  rain  the  records  and  writlnga  of  the  paat,  or  in  the  erenta  of  the  {wetent  tlmca.  te  m 
■iBgle  model  of  eloquence  among  the  Algonqulna,  the  Debwarea,  the  Bhawancee,  or  anj  other  nation  of  Indiana,  exeepl 
the  Iroqnoia.  The  few  acintillatlona  of  intellectual  light,  the  &lnt  glimmeringB  of  geniua,  which  are  iometimee  to  be  l6«Bi 
In  their  speechea,  are  eyidentlj  deriratlTe,  and  borrowed  fh>m  the  Confederatea.— 2>e  WiU  CliMtm :  Lift  and,  timm  f§ 
M$d  JadcU ;  page  2S. 

t  Uh  of  Joaeph  Brant:  and  the  Lift  and  TImea  of  Bed  Jacket,  bj  WiUiam  L.  Btono. 
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hftTe  ibrgotten— we  have  it  written  down  on  pAper."  **  The  peper,  then,  tells  a  lie,''  was  the  oonfi- 
dwt  answer;  ^I  have  it  written  here,"  oontinned  the  chie^  placing  his  hand  with  great  dignitj 
iq»oii  Mi  brow.  **  Yon  Yankees  are  bom  with  a  feather  between  your  fingers ;  bnt  yonr  paper 
does  not  speak  the  troth.  The  Indian  keeps  his  knowledge  here — ^this  is  the  book  the  Great 
Spirit  gave  ns — it  does  not  liel "  A  reference  was  made  to  the  treaty  in  question,  which  con- 
firmed every  word  he  had  uttered. 

Lafayette  was  present  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  in  1784,  and  noticed  the  young  warrior, 
^  who  declared  that  when  an  alliance  was  entered  into  with  America,  he  should  consider  the 
aim  of  his  oonntry  had  set  for  ever."  In  his  ta^yels  through  the  Indian  country,  when  last  in 
America,  it  happened  at  a  large  assemblage  of  chiefs,  that  he  referred  to  the  treaty  in  question, 
and  turning  to  Red  Jacket,  said,  **  pray  tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  has  become  of  that  daring 
youth  who  so  decidedly  opposed  all  our  propositions  for  peace  and  amity  I  Does  he  still  live, 
and  what  is  his  condition?"  "I,  myself,  am  tlie  man,"  replied  Red  Jacket,  *'the  decided  enemy 
ci  the  Americana,  so  long  as  the  hope  of  opposing  them  successfully  remained,  but  now  their 
true  and  faithful  ally  until  death." 

Red  Jacket  was  an  implacable  opponent  to  Christianity  and  its  teachers.    Yet  he  manifested 
a  better  disposition  towards  the  Quakers,  who  had  exercised  a  watchful  guardianship  over  the 
Alleghany  dan  of  the  Senecas,  almost  from  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  by  means  of  boards 
of  visitors  and  resident  agents.    To  them  he  made  an  earnest  appeal  for  assistance,  or  for  the 
exertion  of  their  influence  in  keeping  the  missionaries  at  a  distance.    On  being  questioned  why 
be  was  so  much  opposed  to  the  missionaries,  after  a  brief  pause,  he  replied  :  **  Because  they  do 
ns  no  good.    K  they  are  not  useful  to  the  white  people,  why  do  they  send  them  among  the  In- 
dians ?    If  they  are  useful  to  the  white  people,  and  uo  them  good,  why  do  they  not  keep  them 
at  home  ?    They  are  surely  bad  enough  to  need  the  labor  of  every  one  who  can  make  them  bet- 
ter.   These  men  know  we  do  not  understand  their  religion.    We  cannot  read  their  book — they 
tell  ns  different  stories  about  what  it  conteins,  and  we  believe  they  make  the  book  talk  to  suit 
themselves.    If  we  had  no  money,  no  land,  and  no  country  to  be  cheated  out  of,  these  black- 
coate  would  not  trouble  themselves  about  our  good  hereafter.    The  Great  Spirit  will  not  punish 
ns  for  what  we  do  not  know.    lie  will  do  justice  to  his  red  children.    These  black-coats  talk  to 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  ask  for  light,  that  we  may  see  as  they  do,  when  they  are  blind  themsclvee, 
and  quarrel  about  the  light  which  guides  them.    These  things  we  do  not  understand,  and  the 
light  they  give  us  makes  the  straight  and  plain  path  trod  by  our  fathers  dark  and  dreary.    The 
black-coats  tell  us  to  work  and  raise  com ;  they  do  nothing  themselves,  and  would  starve  to 
death  if  somebody  did  not  feed  them.    All  they  do  is  to  pray  to  the  Great  Spirit ;  but  that  will 
not  make  com  or  potetoes  grow ;  if  it  will,  why  do  they  beg  from  us  and  from  the  white  peo- 
ple t    The  red  men  knew  nothing  of  trouble  until  it  came  from  the  white  men ;  as  soon  as  they 
crossed  the  great  waters  they  wanted  our  country,  and  in  return  have  always  been  ready  to 
teach  ns  to  quarrel  about  their  religion.    Red  Jacket  can  never  be  the  friend  of  such  men.   The 
Tiuiiana  can  never  be  civilized — they  are  not  like  white  men.    If  they  were  raised  among  the 
white  people,  and  leamed  to  work,  and  to  read  as  they  do,  it  would  only  make  their  sitoationa 
worse.    They  would  be  treated  no  better  than  negroes.    We  are  few  and  weak,  but  may  for  a 
long  time  be  happy  if  we  hold  fast  to  our  country  and  the  religion  of  our  fathers  1  ""** 

The  chief  objeet  of  the  life  of  Red  Jacket  was  to  preserve  the  independence  of  his  people. 
Hla  opposition  to  Christianity,  to  the  education  and  civilization  of  his  tribe,  he  mainteined  till 
his  death.  This  took  place  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  1830.  For  some  time  previous,  ftilly 
sensible  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  he  conversed  on  the  subject  with  philosophic  calmness. 
He  visited  successively  all  his  most  intimate  friends  at  their  cabins,  and  talked  with  them 
npon  the  condition  of  their  nation,  m  the  most  impressive  and  affecting  manner.  He  told  them 
that  he  was  passing  away,  and  his  counsels  would  be  heard  no  more.  He  ran  over  the  history 
of  his  people  from  the  most  remote  period  to  which  his  knowledge  extended,  and  pointed  out| 
m  few  could,  the  wrongs,  the  privations,  and  the  loss  of  character,  which  almost  of  themselvea 
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ooDstitated  that  hiHtoiy.  "lam  about  to  leave  yon,"  he  itidj/'and  wbenlamgoiw,  and  mj 
warnings  shall  be  no  loDger  heard  or  regarded,  the  craft  and  avarice  of  the  white  mm  wiD  pn- 
TuL  Maii7  wintera  have  I  breasted  the  Htorm ;  bat  I  am  an  aged  tree,  and  can  aland  no  longer. 
Mj  leaves  ore  fallen,  mj  branches  are  withered,  and  I  am  ahaken  bj  eveiy  breeie.  Soon  xoj 
aged  tronk  will  be  prostrate,  and  the  foot  of  the  emlting  foe  of  the  Indian  may  be  placed  upon 
it  in  safct J ;  fur  I  have  none  who  will  be  able  to  avenge  nich  an  indignl^.  Thtnk  not  I  monra 
for  myself.  I  go  to  join  the  epirita  of  mj  father^  where  age  cannot  OMne ;  bnt  my  heart  (kill 
when  I  think  of  my  people,  who  are  so  soon  to  be  scattered  and  fbrgotten."  Thete  eeveral  intw- 
views  were  all  cooduded  with  particalar  inatmctiona  respecting  hia  domeatia  aflUra  and  faia 
fimeral.  "  Bury  mc,"  said  be,  "  by  the  side  of  my  former  wife ;  and  let  my  flioeral  be  aoeord- 
ing  to  the  customs  of  ear  nation.  Let  me  be  dressed  and  equipped  as  my  fathers  were^  that 
their  spirits  may  rejoice  at  my  comiog.  Be  sure  that  my  grave  be  not  made  by  a  white  niait; 
let  tbem  not  pnrsne  me  there."* 


BEFLT  TO  SAMUEL  Dt3 


a  of  ontragcs  upon  the  Indians  i 
residing  along  the  Pennsylvania  border,  result-  I 
ing  at  different  times  in  the  mnrder  of  several  i 
of  their  people,  induced  the  Scnccas  and  Tus-  . 
cnroras  in  February,  1601,  to  send  a  depata-  j 
tion  of  their  chiefs  to  the  scat  of  the  Federal  i 
Government,  which,  since  the  last  Seneca  em-  ' 
bassage,  had  been  transferred  from  Philadel- 
phia to  the  City  of  Washington.  Bed  Jacket 
was  at  the  head  of  this  deputation,  which  was 
received  furmally,  witli  an  appropriate  speech, 
by  the  acting  Secretary  at  Wor,  Samuel  Dciter, 
on  the  10th  of  February.  On  the  lltb,  Ked 
Jacket  rejilied,  setting  forth  the  business  of  his 
mission  in  the  following  speech : 

BBoniEii:  We  yesterday  reeeivedyonr  speech, 
which  removed  all  uDcosincss  from  our  minds. 
Wo  then  told  you  that  should  it  please  the  Great 
Spirit  to  ]K.Tmit  us  to  rise  in  health  this  day, 
you  should  hear  what  we  have  come  to  say. 

JtB(rTT(&u;  The  business  on  which  we  are 
now  come,  is  to  restore  the  fricndNhip  flint  ban 
existed  lietwcen  the  United  States  and  the  Six 
Nations.  Offrecably  to  the  direction  of  the  coin- 
missiouer  from  the  fifteen  fires  of  the  United 
States,  lie  assured  as  that  whensoever,  by  any 
grievances,  the  chtun  of  friendship  should  be- 
come rusty,  we  might  have  it  briglitencd  by 
calling  on  you.  Ue  disjienso  with  the  usual 
formality  of  having  your  speech  again  read,  as  we 
fully  com]>rehended  it  yesterday,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  useless  to  waste  time  in  a  repeti- 
tion of  it. 

Drotiieb:  Yesterday  you  wi]icd  the  tears 
from  our  eyes,  that  we  might  see  clearly ;  you 
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unstopped  our  ears  that  we  might  bear;  and 
removed  the  obstmclions  from  om-  throata  that 
we  might  speak  distinctly.  Yon  offered  to  joia 
with  us  in  tearing  up  the  largest  pbe  tree  in 
our  forests,  and  under  it  to  bary  the  tomahawk. 
We  gladly  join  with  yon,  brother,  in  thia  woit, 
and  let  us  heap  rocks  and  stones  on  the  root « 
this  tree,  that  the  tomahawk  may  never  agmn 
be  fonnd. 

Bbotiibb  :  Your  apology  for  not  having  wam- 
pum is  sufficient,  and  we  agree  to  accept  lA 
your  speeches  on  paper,  to  evince  our  Nnceritf 
in  wishing  the  tomahawk  for  ever  burie«L  We 
accompany  a  repetition  of  our  assnranres  wiQi 
these  strings.     [Siringi  0/  WamptintJ] 

toTiiKB :  We,always  desire,  on  similar  mel- 
ancholy occasions,  to  go  through  our  customa- 
ry forms  of  condolence,  and  have  been  happy 
to  find  Ibe  officers  of  the  ^vemment  of  the 
United  States  willing  in  this  manner  to  make 
our  minds  easy. 

Bbotueb  :  We  observe  that  the  men  now  in 
office  are  new  men,  and,  we  fear,  not  fnlly  in- 
formed of  all  that  has  befallen  na.  In  1791,  a 
treaty  was  held  by  the  commissioners  of  Con- 
gress with  ns  at  Tioga  Point,  on  a  similar  o» 
casion.  We  have  lost  seven  of  our  warrior^ 
murdered  in  cold  blood  by  white  men,  ainoe 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  We  are  tired  of 
this  mighty  grievance,  and  wish  some  (teneral 
arraogeinent  to  prevent  it  in  fdinre.  The  Unt 
of  these  was  murdered  on  the  banks  of  die 
Ohio,  near  Fort  Pitt.  ShoKly  ofter,  two  men 
belonging  to  our  first  families,  were  murdered 
at  Pine  Creek;  then  one  at  Fort  Franklb; 
another  at  Tioga  Point ;  and  now  the  two  that 
occasion  this  visit,  on  the  Big  Beaver.  Theae 
lost  two  bod  families.  The  one  was  a  Seneca; 
the  other  a  Tuscarora.  Their  families  are  now 
destitute  of  support;  and  we  think  that  the 
United  States  should  do  something  toward  their 
support,  as  it  is  to  the  United  States  tbey  oira 
the  loBB  of  their  heads. 
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Bbothbb:  These  affences  are  always  com- 
mitted in  <me  place  on  the  frontier  of  Pennsjl- 
Tania.  In  the  Genesee  conntry  we  live  happy, 
and  no  one  molests  ns.  I  must  therefore,  beg 
that  the  President  will  exert  all  his  inflaence 
with  all  oflScers,  civil  and  military,  in  that 

aoarter,  to  remedy  this  grievance,  and  trust 
iiat  he  will  thus  prevent  a  repetition  of  it, 
and  save  our  blood  from  being  spilled  in  future. 
[ABeU.] 

finoTHBB:  Let  me  call  to  mind  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Six  Nations, 
concluded  at  Canandaigua.  At  that  treaty, 
CoL  Pickering,  who  was  commissioner  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  agreed  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  should  pay  to  the  Six  Nations  four 
thousand  five  hunared  dollars  per  annum,  and 
that  this  should  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
superintendent  or  the  United  States,  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  This  treaty  was 
made  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  was  then  General  Wash- 
ington ;  and  as  he  is  now  no  more,  perhaps  the 
present  President  would  wish  to  renew  the 
treaty.  But  if  he  should  think  the  old  one 
yalid,  and  is  willing  to  let  it  remain  in  force, 
we  are  also  willing.  The  sum  above  mentioned 
we  wish  to  have  part  of  in  money,  to  expend 
in  more  agricultural  tools,  and  in  purchasmg  a 
team,  as  we  have  some  horses  that  will  do  for 
the  purpose.  We  also  wish  to  build  a  saw-miU 
on  the  Buffalo  Creek.  If  the  President,  how- 
ever, thinks  proper  to  have  it  continue  as  here- 
tofore, we  shall  not  be  very  uneasy.  Whatever 
lie  may  do  we  agree  to ;  we  only  suggest  this 
for  his  consideration.    [A  Belt] 

Brotbbb:  I  hand  you  the  above-mentioned 
treaty,  made  by  Colonel  Pickering,  in  the  name 
of  General  Washington,  and  the  belt  that  ac- 
companied it ;  as  he  is  now  dead,  we  know  not 


if  it  is  still  valid.  If  not,  we  wish  it  renewed— 
if  it  is,  we  wish  it  copied  on  clean  pardmient. 
Our  money  got  loose  m  our  trunk  and  tore  it. 
We  also  show  you  the  belt  which  is  the  path 
of  peace  between  our  Six  Nations  and  the 
United  States.    [  Treaty  and  two  BelU.\ 

Bbothbb:  A  request  was  forwarded  by  ns 
from  the  Onondaga  Nation  to  the  Governor  of 
New  York,  that  he  should  appoint  a  commis- 
sioner to  hold  a  treaty  with  them.  They  have 
a  reservation  surrounded  by  white  men  which 
they  wish  to  sell.  The  Cayugos,  also,  have  a 
reservation  so  surrounded  that  they  have  been 
forced  to  leave  it,  and  they  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent's commissioner,  whom  they  expect  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  appoint,  will  be  instructed  to 
attend  to  this  business.  We  siso  have  some 
business  with  New  York,  which  we  would 
wish  him  to  attend  to. 

Bbothbb  :  The  business  that  has  caused  this 
our  long  journey,  was  occasioned  by  some  of 
your  bf^l  men:  the  expense  of  it  has  been 
heavy  on  us.  We  beg  that  as  so  great  a  breach 
has  been  made  on  yourport,  the  President  will 
judge  it  proper  that  the  United  States  should  bear 
our  expenses  to  and  from  home,  and  whilst  here. 

Bbothbb:  Three  horses  belonging  to  the 
Tuscarora  Nation  were  killed  by  some  men 
under  the  command  of  Miyor  Rivardi,  on  the 
plains  of  Niagara.  They  have  made  application 
to  the  superintendent  and  to  Miyor  Rivardi,  but 
get  no  redress.  You  moke  us  pay  for  o^r 
breaches  of  the  peace,  why  should  you  not  pay 
also?  A  white  man  has  told  us  the  horses 
were  killed  by  M^or  Rivardi's  orders,  who 
said  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  come 
there,  although  it  was  an  open  common  on 
which  they  were  killed.  Mr.  Chapin  has  the 
papers  respecting  these  horses,  which  we  re- 
quest you  to  take  into  consideration.* 
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Some  time  during  the  year  1802,  John  Hew- 
itt, a  white  man,  was  murdered  at  Buffalo 
Creek,  by  Stiff-armed-G^rge,  an  Indian,  who 
was  intoxicated  at  the  time  he  committed  the 
act  His  surrender  was  demanded  by  the  civil 
authorities  of  New  York.  This  demand  was 
resisted,  the  fact  of  drunkenness  on  the  part  of 
the  offender,  being  pleaded  in  extenuation  of 
the  crime.    After  several  meetings  between  the 

*  ICr.  Dexter  Aiuwercd  the  depatation  on  the  16th,  end 
In  the  nune  of  the  PreeldeBt,  (the  elder  Adamfl,)  promlBcd 
A  thofoofh  inTettlgetion  Into  the  dremntteiicet  of  the  mnr- 
deri  flompleined  o^  e  oompllenee  with  their  wishee  toachlag 
aa  ezehaafe  of  eertain  laada,  and  pajment  for  the  horses 
kflled  at  Niagara.  The  ezpensea  of  their  miaeioB  wen  alio 
diiected  to  be  pald.-iSKoiM> Z</li<ir^{^ /<mML 


Indians  and  the  citizens,  In  which  the  latter 
had  vainly  attempted  to  persuade  the  former 
to  surrender  the  culprit,  a  councU  of  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs  of  the  Senecos,  Cayugas,  and  Onon- 
dagos,  was  convened  at  Canandaigua,  to  give 
the  question  a  more  solemn  consideration.  A 
conference  having  been  arranged  between  the 
council  and  the  principal  inhabitants.  Red 
Jacket,  arguing  against  the  surrender  upon  the 
principles  already  indicated,  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing speech,  addressed  particularly  to  the 
white  portion  of  his  audience : 

Brothsbs:  Open  your  ears,  and  give  your 
attention.  This  day  is  appointed  by  the  Great 
Spirit  to  meet  onr  friends  at  this  place.   Durinir 
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the  many  years  that  we  have  lived  together  in 
this  country,  good  will  and  harmony  have  sub- 
sisted among  us. 

Bbotiiebs:  We  have  now  come  forward  on 
an  unhappy  occasion.  We  cannot  find  words 
to  express  our  feelings  upon  it.  One  of  our 
people  has  murdered  one  of  your  people.  So 
it  has  been  ordered  by  the  Great  Spirit,  who 
controls  all  events.  This  has  been  done :  we 
cannot  now  help  it.  At  first  view  it  would 
seem  to  have  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  our 
friendship ;  but  let  us  reflect,  and  put  our  minds 
together.  Can^t  we  point  out  measures  whereby 
our  peace  and  harmony  may  still  be  preserved? 
We  have  come  forward  to  this  place,  where  we 
have  always  had  a  superintendent  and  friend 
to  receive  us,  and  to  make  known  to  him  such 
grievances  as  lay  upon  our  minds ;  but  now  we 
have  none ;  and  we  have  no  guardian, — ^no  pro- 
tector,— no  one  is  now  authorized  to  receive  us. 

Brotuers  :  We,  therefore,  now  call  upon  you 
to  take  our  speech  in  writing,  and  forward  our 
ideas  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Brothebs:  Let  us  look  back  to  our  former 
situation.  While  you  were  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  Sir  William  Johnson  was 
our  superintendent,  appointed  by  the  king.  He 
had  power  to  settle  olTences  of  this  kind  among 
all  the  Indian  nations,  without  adverting  to  the 
laws.  But  under  the  British  government  you 
were  uneasy, — ^you  wanted  to  change  it  for  a 
better.  General  Washington  went  forward  as 
your  leader.  From  his  exertions  you  gained 
your  independence.  Immediately  afterward  a 
treaty  was  made  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Six  Nations,  whereby  a  method  was  pointed 
out  of  redressing  such  an  accident  as  the  pre- 
sent. Several  such  accidents  did  happen,  where 
we  were  the  sufferers.  We  now  crave  the 
same  privilege  in  making  restitution  to  you, 
that  you  adopted  toward  us  in  a  similar  situation. 

Brothers:  At  the  close  of  our  treaty  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, General  Washington  told  us  that  we 
had  formed  a  chain  of  frkindship  which  was 
bright :  he  hoped  it  would  continue  so  on  our 
part :  that  the  United  States  would  be  equally 
willing  to  brighten  it,  if  rusted  by  any  means. 
A  number  of  nmrders  have  been  committed  on 
our  people — we  shall  only  mention  the  last  of 
them.  About  two  years  ago,  a  few  of  our  war- 
riors were  amusing  themselves  in  the  woods,  to 
the  westward  of  Fort  Pitt;  two  whit«  men 
coolly  and  deliberately  took  their  rifles,  trav- 
elled nearly  three  miles  to  our  encampment, 
fired  upon  the  Indians,  killed  two  men  and 
wounded  two  children.  We  then  were  the 
party  injured.  What  did  we  do  ?  We  flew  to 
the  treaty,  and  thereby  obtained  redress,  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  us,  and  we  hope  agreeable 
to  you.  This  was  done  a  short  time  before 
President  Adams  went  out  of  oflice :  complete 
peac«  and  hannony  was  restored.  We  now 
want  the  same  method  of  redress  to  be  pursued. 

Brothers:  How  did  the  present  accident 
take  place?  Did  our  warriors  go  from  home 
cool  and  sober,  and  commit  murder  on  yon? 


No.  Our  brother  was  in  liquor,  and  a  qiiaml 
ensued,  in  which  the  mihappy  aecident  hap» 
pened.  We  would  not  excuse  him  on  account 
of  his  being  in  liquor;  but  such  a  thing  was  fur 
fh>m  his  intention  in  his  sober  momenta.  Wa 
are  all  extremely  grieved  at  it,  and  are  willing 
to  come  forward  and  have  it  settled,  as  crlmaa 
of  the  same  nature  have  heretofore  been* 

Brothers:  Since  this  accident  has  taken 
place,  we  have  been  informed  that,  by  the  lawt 
of  this  State,  if  a  murder  is  committed  within 
it,  the  murderer  must  be  tried  by  the  laws  of 
the  State,  and  punished  widi  deaUi. 

Brothers  :  When  were  snoh  laws  explained 
to  us?  Did  we  ever  make  a  treaty  with  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  agree  to  conform  to  its 
laws?  No.  We  are  independent  of  Uie  State 
of  New  York.  It  was  the  wiU  of  the  Great 
Spirit  to  create  us  different  in  color:  we  hare 
ditiTerent  laws,  habits,  and  customs,  from  the 
white  people.  We  shall  never  consent  that  the 
government  of  this  State  shall  try  our  brother. 
We  appeal  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

Brothers  :  Under  the  customs  and  habits  of 
our  forefathers  we  were  a  happy  people ;  we 
had  laws  of  our  own ;  they  were  dear  to  na; 
The  whites  came  among  us  and  introduced 
their  customs;  they  introduced  liauor  among 
us,  which  our  forefathers  always  told  us  would 
prove  our  ruin. 

Brothers  :  In  consequence  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  liquor  among  us,  numbers  of  our  people 
were  killed.  A  council  was  held  to  consider 
of  a  remedy,  at  which  it  was  agreed  by  us  that 
no  private  revenge  should  take  place  for  any 
such  murder — ^that  it  was  decreed  by  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  that  a  council  should  be  called  to 
consider  of  redress  to  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Brothers:  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  colled  a  great  man,  possessing  great 
power.  lie  may  do  what  he  pleases, — he  may 
tuni  men  out  of  oflice, — men  who  held  their 
oflices  long  before  he  held  his.  If  he  can  do 
these  things,  can  he  not  even  control  the  laws 
of  this  State  ?  Can  he  not  appoint  a  commis- 
sioner to  come  forward  to  our  country  and  set- 
tle the  present  difference,  as  we,  on  our  part, 
have  heretofore  often  done  to  him,  upon  a  sim- 
ilar occasion  ? 

We  now  call  upon  you,  Brothers,  to  repre- 
sent these  things  to  the  President,  and  we  trost 
that  he  will  not  refuse  our  request  of  sending 
a  commissioner  to  us,  with  powers  to  settle  the 
present  difference.  Tlie  consequence  of  a  re- 
fusal may  be  serious.  We  are  determined  that 
our  brother  shall  not  be  tried  bv  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Their  laws  make  no 
difference  between  a  crime  committed  in  liquor, 
and  one  committed  coolly  and  deliberately. 
Our  laws  are  different-,  as  we  have  before  sta- 
ted. If  tried  here,  our  brother  must  be  hanged. 
We  cannot  submit  to  that ; — has  a  murder  been 
committed  upon  our  people,  when  was  it  pon- 
i^ed  with  death  f 
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Bbotbxbs:  We  hsre  now  finished  what  we 
hid  to  Mj  on  the  saliject  of  the  murder.  We 
wiflh  to  flddresB  joa  upon  another,  and  to  have 
our  ideas  oommonioated  to  the  President  upon 
it  also. 

Brothkbs  :  It  was  understood  at  the  treaty 
oonclnded  bj  Ck>loDel  Pickering,  that  our  su- 
perintendent should  reside  in  the  town  of  Ca- 
nandaigna,  and  for  very  good  reasons:  that 
(ritoation  is  the  most  central  to  the  Six  Nations; 
Mid  bj  subsequent  treaties  between  the  State 
of  New  York  and  the  Indians,  there  are  still 
strouffer  reasons  whj  he  should  reside  here, 
prineipallj  on  account  of  the  annuities  being 
stipalated  to  be  paid  to  our  superintendent  at 
this  place.  These  treaties  are  sacred.  If  their 
saperintendent  resides  elsewhere,  the  State  may 
oljject  to  sending  their  ^oney  to  him  at  a 
greater  distance.  We  would,  therefore,  wish 
oar  superintendent  to  reside  here  at  all  events. 

Brothxbs  :  With  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  onr  present  superintendent,  we  look  upon 
ooselves  as  much  neolected  and  injured.  When 
General  Ghapin  and  Captain  Chapin  were  ap- 
pointed, our  wishes  were  consulted  upon  the 
occasion,  and  we  most  cordially  agreeu  to  the 
appointments.   Captain  Ghapin  has  been  turned 


out,  however,  within  these  few  days.  We  do 
not  understand  that  any  neglect  of  duty  has 
been  alleged  against  him.  We  are  told  it  is 
because  he  differs  from  the  President  in  his 
sentiments  on  government  matters.  He  has 
also  been  perfectly  satisfactory  to  us ;  and  had 
we  known  of  the  intention,  we  should  most 
cordially  have  united  in  a  petition  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  continue  him  in  office.  We  feel  our- 
selves injured — we  have  nobody  to  look  to— - 
nobody  to  listen  to  our  complaints — none  to 
reconcile  any  differences  among  us.  We  are 
like  a  young  family  without  a  father.'*' 

Bbothsbs:  We  understand  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  appointed  a  superintendent  who  is 
altogether  unknown  to  us,  and  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  Indian  affairs.  We  know  him 
not  in  our  country.  Had  we  been  consulted 
upon  the  subject,  we  might  have  named  some 
one  residing  in  this  country,  who  was  well 
known  to  us.  Perhaps  we  might  have  agreed 
upon  Mr.  Oliver  Phelps,  whose  politics,  coinci- 
ding with  those  of  the  President,  might  have 
recommended  him  to  the  office. 

Bbothkbs  :  We  cannot  conclude  without 
again  urging  you  to  make  known  all  these  our 
sentiments  to  the  President.! 


•  •  • 
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In  the  summer  of  1805,  a  young  Missionary 
named  Cram,  was  sent  into  the  country  of  the 
Six  Nations,  by  the  Evangelical  Missionary 
Society  of  Massachusetts,  to  found  a  mission 
among  the  Senecas.  A  council  of  their  chiefs 
was  convoked  to  hear  his  propositions.  These 
were  made  in  a  short  speech,  to  which  the 
Indians  listened  with  earnest  attention. 

After  a  long  consultation  among  themselves, 
Bed  Jacket  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

FmsifD  AHD  Bbotheb  :  It  was  the  will  of  the 
Great  Spirit  that  we  should  meet  together  this 
day.  He  orders  all  things,  and  has  given  us  a 
fine  day  for  our  council  He  has  taken  his  gar- 
ment from  before  the  sun,  and  caused  it  to  slune 
with  brightness  upon  us.  Our  eyes  are  opened, 
that  we  see  clearly;  our  ears  are  unstopped, 
that  we  have  been  able  to  hear  distinctly  the 
words  you  have  spoken.  For  all  these  favors 
we  thank  the  Great  Spirit ;  and  Him  only. 

Bbothxb  :  This  council  fire  was  kindled  by 
yoo.  It  was  at  your  request  that  we  came  to- 
gether at  this  time.  We  have  listened  with 
attention  to  what  you  have  said.  You  ro(juested 
us  to  speak  our  minds  freely.  This  gives  us 
great  Joy ;  for  we  now  consider  that  we  stand 
mni^t  before  you,  and  can  speak  what  we 
think.     All  have  heard  your  voice,  and  all 


speak  to  you  now  as  one  man.  Our  minds  are 
agreed. 

Brothib  :  You  say  you  want  an  answer  to 
your  talk  before  you  leave  this  place.  It  is 
right  you  should  have  one,  as  you  are  a  great 
distance  from  home,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  de- 
tain you.  Bat  we  will  first  look  back  a  little, 
and  tell  you  what  our  fathers  have  told  us,  and 
what  we  have  heard  from  the  white  jieople. 

Bbothbb:  Listen  to  what  we  say.  There 
was  a  time  when  our  forefathers  owned  this 
great  island.  Their  seats  extended  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun.  The  Great  Spirit 
had  made  it  for  the  use  of  Indians.  He  had 
created  the  buffalo,  the  deer,  and  other  animals 


*  CapUin  Cluipiii  wm  ranoyed  hj  PrMident  Jefferson,  m 
hereiUted. 

t  The  eloqaent  pleadiiiga  of  the  IndUuit  were  aiMVfttllng. 
They  wore  compelled  to  sarrender  the  offender  to  the  inex- 
orable law  of  the  white  man,  thoogh  it  was  done  with  great 
relnctanee.  Uto  name  waa  Stif-armsd'Oeorgs,  Ho  was 
tried  and  oonrleied  at  the  Ojer  and  Terminer  of  Ontario 
Conntj,  on  the  98d  of  Febmarj,  18QB— Broekholst  Living- 
ston, one  of  the  jnsticet  of  the  Supreme  Court,  presiding ; 
bnt  as  the  mnrder  waa  without  pie-ezisttng  malice,  and  was 
moreorer  attended  bj  Tarious  mitigating  dreamstances,  the 
eonrt,  the  attomej-general,  the  grand  Jnrj  that  indicted 
him,  together  with  manj  of  the  peojle  of  Canandaigua, 
united  in  a  peUUoa  to  the  Ooremor,  George  Clinton,  kt 
hia  pardon.— iSKoiM**  X(/b  qfM^  JadM. 
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for  food.  lie  had  made  the  bear  and  the  beaver. 
Their  skins  served  ns  for  clothing.  He  had 
scattered  them  over  the  conntry,  and  taoght  ns 
how  to  take  them.  He  had  caused  the  earth 
to  produce  com  for  bread.  All  this  He  had 
done  for  his  red  children,  because  He  loved 
them.  If  we  had  some  disputes  about  our  hunt- 
ing ground,  thej  were  generally  settled  without 
the  shedding  of  much  blood.  But  an  evil  day 
came  upon  us.  Your  forefathers  crossed  the 
great  water,  and  landed  on  this  island.  Their 
numbers  were  small.  They  found  friends  and 
not  enemies.  They  told  us  they  had  fled  from 
their  own  country  for  fear  of  wicked  men,  and 
had  come  here  to  enjoy  their  religion.  They 
asked  for  a  small  seat  We  took  pity  on  them ; 
granted  their  request ;  and  they  sat  down 
amongst  us.  We  gave  them  com  and  meat; 
they  gave  us  poison*  in  return. 

The  white  people,  brother,  had  now  found 
our  country.  Tidings  were  carried  back,  and 
more  came  amongst  us.  Yet  we  did  not  fear 
tlienL  We  took  them  to  be  friends.  They 
colled  us  brothers.  We  believed  them,  and 
gave  them  a  larger  seat.  At  length  their  num- 
bers had  greatly  increased.  They  wanted  more 
land ;  they  wanted  our  country.  Our  eyes  were 
opened,  and  our  minds  became  uneasy.  Wars 
took  place.  Indians  were  hired  to  fight  against 
Indians,  and  many  of  our  people  were  destroyed. 
They  also  brought  strong  liquor  amongst  us.  It 
was  strong  and  powerful,  and  has  slain  thou- 
sands. 

Brother:  Our  seats  were  once  large,  and 
yours  were  small.  You  have  now  become  a 
great  people,  and  we  have  scarcely  a  place  left 
to  spread  our  blankets.  You  have  got  our 
country,  but  are  not  satisfied;  you  want  to 
force  your  religion  upon  us. 

Brother  :  Continue  to  listen.  You  say  that 
you  are  sent  to  instruct  us  how  to  worship  the 
Great  Spirit  agreeably  to  his  mind ;  and,  if  we 
do  not  take  liold  of  the  religion  which  you 
white  people  teach,  we  shall  l>e  unhappy  here- 
after. You  say  that  you  are  right,  and  we  are 
lost.  How  do  we  know  this  to  be  true  ?  We 
understand  that  your  religion  is  written  in  a 
book.  If  it  was  intended  for  us  as  well  as  you, 
why  has  not  the  Great  Spirit  given  to  us,  and 
not  only  to  us,  but  why  aid  he  not  give  to  our 
forefathers,  the  knowledgeof  that  book,  with  the 
means  of  understanding  it  rightly?  We  only 
know  what  you  tell  us  about  it.    How  shall  we 


*  Sum. 


know  when  to  believe,  being  so  often  deoeiYcd 
by  the  white  people  t 

Bbothxb  :  Yon  say  there  is  but  one  way  to 
worship  and  serve  the  Great  Spirit  If  there  ia 
but  one  religion,  why  do  you  wnite  people  dilSer 
so  much  about  it  ?  Why  not  all  agreed,  as  yoa 
can  all  read  the  book  ? 

Bbothkb  :  We  do  not  miderstand  these  thinga. 
We  are  told  that  your  religion  was  given  to  your 
forefathers,  and  has  been  handed  down  fhmi 
father  to  son.  We  also  have  a  religion,  which 
was  given  to  our  forefathers,  and  has  been 
handed  down  to  us,  their  diildren.  We  wor- 
ship in  that  way.  It  teaches  ns  to  be  thankfbl 
for  all  the  favors  we  receive;  to  love  each 
other,  and  to  be  united.  We  never  quarrel 
about  religion. 

Brothsb  :  The  Great  Spirit  has  made  na  aD, 
but  He  has  made  a  great  difference  between  his 
white  and  red  children.  He  has  given  ns  dif- 
ferent complexions  and  different  customs.  To 
you  He  has  given  the  arts.  To  these  He  has 
not  opened  our  eyes.  We  know  these  things 
to  be  trae.  Since  He  has  made  so  great  a  dif- 
ference between  us  in  other  things,  why  may 
we  not  conclude  that  he  has  given  us  a  differ- 
ent religion  according  to  our  understanding? 
The  Great  Spirit  does  right  He  knows  what 
is  best  for  his  children ;  we  are  satiided. 

Brother  :  We  do  not  wish  to  destroy  your 
religion,  or  take  it  from  you.  We  only  want 
to  enjoy  our  own. 

Bbothkb  :  Yon  say  you  have  not  come  to  get 
our  land  or  our  money,  but  to  enlighten  oar 
minds.  I  will  now  tell  you  that  I  mtve  been 
at  your  meetings,  and  saw  you  collect  money 
from  the  meeting.  I  cannot  tell  what  this 
money  was  intended  for,  but  suppose  that  it 
was  for  your  minister,  and  if  we  should  con- 
form to  your  way  of  thinking,  perha|)s  yon  may 
want  some  from  us. 

Brother  :  We  are  told  that  you  have  been 
preaching  to  the  white  people  in  this  place. 
These  people  are  our  neighbors.  We  are  ac- 
quainted with  them.  We  will  wait  a  little 
while,  and  see  what  effect  your  preaching  has 
upon  them.  If  we  find  it  does  them  good, 
makes  them  honest,  and  less  disposed  to  cheat 
Indians,  we  will  then  consider  again  of  what 
you  have  said. 

Brother  :  You  have  now  heard  onr  answer 
to  your  talk,  and  this  is  all  we  have  to  say  at 
present.  As  we  are  going  to  part,  we  will 
come  and  take  vou  by  the  hand,  and  hope  the 
Great  Spirit  wiU  protect  you  on  your  journey, 
I  and  retum  you  safe  to  your  friends. 


URIAH  TRACY. 

This  eminent  and  accomplished  statesman  was  born  in  the  year  1754.  His  early  yonth  was 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  the  rudiments  of  a  liberal  education ;  and,  in  1778,  with  Joel  Bar- 
low, Noah  Webster,  Oliver  Wolcott,  and  other  distinguished  personages,  he  graduated  at  Tale 
Oollege,  with  a  high  reputation  for  eloquence  and  erudition.  Directing  his  attention  to  the 
profeesion  of  the  law,  by  the  strength  of  his  talents  and  a  rigid  devotion  to  business,  he  soon 
rose  to  eminence  and  acquired  a  lucrative  practice. 

From  this  period  of  his  life  untU  his  election  to  the  lower  House  of  Oongress,  in  1798,  little  ia 
known  of  him.  In  the  autunm  of  1796,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  on  taking 
his  seat  in  that  assembly,  at  once  became  a  distinguished  and  important  member,  admired  by 
his  political  friends  and  respected  by  his  opponents.  Joseph  Hopkinson,  himself  one  of  the 
ablest  associates  of  Mr.  Tracy,  thus  speaks  of  the  **  members  from  New  England,"  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  spending  their  evenings  at  his  house.  **  When  I  mention  such  names  as  £lIsworth| 
Ames,  Griswold,  Goodrich,  Tracy  and  others,  you  may  imagine  what  a  rich  and  intellectoal 
society  it  was.    I  will  not  say  that  we  have  no  such  now,  but  I  don^t  know  where  they  are.^  * 

In  wit  and  humor,  Mr.  Tracy  was  unrivalled,  and  his  sarcasm  was  alike  dreaded  in  the 
Senate  chamber  and  the  drawing-room.  An  anecdote  of  his  sarcastic  power  is  preserved,  alike 
commemorative  of  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  circle  in  which  he  moved,  and  his  own 
pecnliar  wit  '*  Mr.  Listen,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Hanmiond  as  British  Minister  at  Philadelphia, 
and  who  was  thoroughly  English  in  his  ideas,  on  one  occasion  remarked  to  Mr.  Tracy — *  Tonr 
conntry  woman,  would  be  admired  even  at  St.  James^s.^  *  Sir,*  retorted  the  Senator  from  Oon* 
OMticut,  *  she  is  admired  even  on  Litchfield  Hill.* "  t 

The  speeches  of  Mr.  Tracy,  while  a  member  of  the  Congress,  were  sometimes  perhaps  tino* 
tared  with  severity ;  but  the  ardor  of  debate,  the  rapidity  of  his  ideas,  and  tlie  impetuosity  of 
his  eloquence  always  constituted  an  apology.  He  was  firmly  attached  to  the  administration  of 
John  Adams,  the  principles  of  which  he  ever  advocated  and  sustained.  Among  the  many  ind- 
dents  that  have  been  related,  illustrating  his  political  career,  is  the  following.  **  Toward  the 
latter  part  of  Adamses  administration,  the  latter  nominated  to  office  a  connection  of  his  fiunily, 
by  the  name  of  Johnson,  formerly  a  federalist,  but  recently  turned  democrat.  This  was  offen- 
sive to  the  federalists,  and  Tracy,  then  of  the  Senate,  being  r^arded  as  a  skilful  diplomat,  waa 

*  Memoln  of  the  AdminlBtrmtioB  of  WMhington  and  John  Adams,  by  George  Olbbe. 

t  The  Tidnitj  of  the  realdeneo  of  Olirer  Wolcott:— At  the  time  of  -Mr.  Tncj'B  reeidenee  in  Pblladelpbia,  a  sodetj 
oadfted  there,  marked  bj  ererj  eharaeterlatlc  whieh  oonld  reoommend  it  to  one  of  a  cultiTated  mind  and  a  aocial  dl^Md- 
tion,  embnelBg  mnch  of  the  genlua,  the  worth,  and  no  little  of  the  wit  and  beauty  of  the  ooontry.  Of  thto  society  two 
nemben  of  the  flunily  of  OliTer  Wolootti  hto  yoonger  sister  and  his  wife,  were  themselTes  no  inconspicnoos  ornaments. 
The  former,  married  to  Channeey  CK>odrich,  was  distinguished  for  her  personal  beaoty  and  brilliant  conTorsation ;  Mm 
Wolcott,  with  less  beanty  had  stUl  a  coontenanee  of  mneh  lorelinees,  and  manners  graoeftil  and  dignified.  To  the  most 
fominine  gentleness  of  diqMMitloii,  she  added  soond  sense,  and  that  kind  of  cultiyation  which  is  acqaired  in  interooors* 
with  thlnkeiSb  Both  belonged  to  a  class  of  women  of  whom  Connecticnt  could  then  boast  many,  whose  minds  wer« 
formed,  and  habits  of  reflection  directed  by  men ;  and  without  coming  within  the  category  of  female  politicians,  they  had 
been  almost  ftom  childhood  fomlUar  witti  questloas  of  public  and  general  \nitntt—Adminidratiom$  itf  WatkUfftom 
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appointed  to  go  and  remonstrate  with  the  President    He  accordingly  went^  and  haTing  pnt  hia 
Excellency  in  excellent  hnmor,  by  some  of  his  best  stories,  at  last  said — 

'*  By  the  .way,  we  have  been  thinking  over  this  nomination  of  Johnson,  and  find  thei«  ia  a 
good  deal  of  objection  to  him.  The  democrats  will  oppose  him,  because  yon  nominated  him ; 
and  some  of  the  federalists  will  oppose  him,  because  he  is  a  democrat.  We  fear  that  if  he  goea 
to  a  vote,  he  will  faU  of  a  confirmation*  As  it  would  be  unfortunate,  just  now,  to  have  tlia 
administration  defeated,  your  friends  have  requested  me  to  suggest  to  your  Excellency  whether 
it  would  not  be  best  to  withdraw  his  name  and  substitute  another  f  ^ 

The  President  thrust  his  hands  into  his  breeches  pockets,  and  strode  fiercely  acroas  the  room : 

then  coming  up  to  Tracy,  he  said — ^*  No,  sir,  no— that ^Boston  Junto  will  nerer  be  aatiafied 

till  they  drive  me  and  my  family  back  to  Braintree  to  dig  potatoes.    Ko,  nr— 111  not  with- 
draw iti"* 

During  the  latter  years  of  Mr.  Tracy^s  life  he  experienced  frequent  and  severe  illness.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  1807,  while  in  a  feeble  state  of  health,  he  exposed  himself  in  attend- 
ing the  funeral  of  Abraham  Baldwin,  his  former  fellow-student  and  colleague  in  the  Senate. 
Rapidly  decliniug,  he  died  at  Washington,  on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  1807.  His  death 
deeply  deplored,  and  from  the  useful  talents  he  possessed,  was  Justly  considered  a 
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AMENDMENT  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 


The  following  speech  on  a  proposed  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
relative  to  the  mode  of  electing  tlio  President 
and  Vice-President,  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Tracy,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  on  the 
second  day  of  December,  1802. 

Mr.  President:  I  moved  an  adjournment, 
because  I  thought  a  more  full  and  fair  discus- 
sion was  duo  to  this  important  question,  than 
could  be  had  after  this  late  hour. 

The  merits  have  never,  until  now,  been  be- 
fore us,  for  although  considerable  time  has  been 
consumed  in  debate,  it  has  chiefly  been  directed 
to  the  subordinate  amendments,  and  not  to  the 
main  resolution.  But  since  the  Senate  have 
refused  to  adjourn,  I  will  now  otTer  some  ob- 
servations on  the  merits,  in  doing  which,  I  will 
study  brevity,  as  much  as  the  importance  of  the 
subject  will  permit. 

I  shall  attempt  to  prove,  sir,  that  the  resolu- 
tion, I  before  us,  contains  principles  which  have 

*  ReconectioDB  of  a  LlfetiiDe,  by  B.  O.  Goodrich,  toL  2, 
psgeM. 

t  S«e  New  Tork  ErenUig  Post,  1807. 

t  The  reflation  wm  m  follows :  Reaolved^  "Bj  the  SeoAte 
End  noose  of  BepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  In  Congress  assembled,  two-thirds  of  both  Hooses 
coneorring,  that  In  Ilea  of  the  third  paragraph  of  the  flmt 
section  of  the  second  article  of  the  Constitatlon  of  the 
United  States,  the  fbllowlng  be  proposed  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  when  ratl- 
fled  by  ihree-frarths  of  the  legislatures  of  the  sereral  States, 
Shan  ht  Talld  to  all  intents  and  pnzposes,  as  part  of  the  said 
0OMtttiitioa,towlt: 


a  manifest  tendency  to  deprive  the  small  Statea 
of  an  important  right,  secured  to  them  l^ 
a  solemn  and  constitutional  compact,  and  to 
vest  an  overwhelming  power  in  the  sreat 
States.  And,  further,  I  shall  attempt  to  show, 
that  in  many  other  points  the  resolution  ia  ob- 
jectionable, and  for  a  variety  of  causea,  ought 
not  to  be  adopted. 

As  I  shall  be  obliged,  in  delineating  the  main 
features  of  this  resolution,  to  mention  the  great 
States  in  the  Union  as  objects  of  jealousy,  I 
wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  no  special  stigma 
i»  intended.  **  Man  is  man,**  was  the  maxim 
expressed,  in  an  early  part  of  this  debate,  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Butler, 
and,  in  application  to  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment^ the  maxim  is  worthy  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold.  Yes,  sir,  **man  is  man,"  and 
the  melancholy  truth,  tliat  he  is  always  imper- 
fect and  frequently  wicked,  induces  us  to  fear 
his  power,  and  guard  against  his  rapacity,  by 
the  establishment  and  preservation  of  laws,  and 
well  regulated   constitutions  of  government. 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  State*,  and  Toto 
by  ballot  for  President  and  Vloe-Presldent,  one  of  whom,  at 
least,  shall  not  bean  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  them- 
selves; they  shall  name  in  their  ballots,  the  person  voted  Jbr 
as  PrcMdcnt,  and  in  dtotlnct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  li 
Vice-rresident,  and  they  shaU  make  distinct  UaU  of  aU  per- 
sons \oted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  m 
Yice-President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  wUck 
lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  tha 
seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the 
President  of  the  Bonate.  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreaentativfli, 
open  all  the  oertifleatea,  and  the  votes  shall  than  ba  eowrtad 
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]Uit,  when  conneoted  with  vtrj  manf  of  his 
f«llo«-iiieii,  in  ft  great  Bute,  derivea  power 
from  the  circamatance  of  Uiia  nomerooa  coinbi- 
nMioD;  and  from  ererj  circumstance,  which 
olotbea  him  with  additlrautl  power,  he  will  gen- 
enll;  derire  a4Hii«  addHtonal  force  to  Ida  paa- 

Baving  premiMd  tbia,  I  ahall  not  deem  it 
reqoiaite  to  make  anj  apology,  when  I  attempt 
to  excite  the  attention,  the  vitplance,  and  even 
the  jealouB;  of  the  amall,  in  reference  to  the 
oondnct  of  the  great  Statea.  The  cantion  is 
meant  to  apply  against  the  imperfeotions  and 
Ions  of  tnan,  generallj,  and  not  against  anj 
i,  or  ileacriptitm  of  men,  partioolarly. 

ICr.  Trae7  here  made  aome  obeerratioue  ex- 
plautor;  of  his  meaning^  when  he  osed  the 
WOTda  small  and  great,  aa  ippUoable  t«  States. 

It  wQl  be  reooUeoted,  that,  in  the  Marions 
toms  which  this  debate  has  taken,  gentlemen 
have  repeatedly  said,  that  tbe  coostitutioD  was 
fbrmed  for  the  people,  that  the  good  of  the 
whole  was  its  object,  that  nothing  was  discern- 
ible in  it  like  a  contest  of  States,  nothing  like 
jealousy  of  small  States  against  the  great;  and 
ahhongh  ench  distinctions  and  jealousies  might 
hare  existed  under  the  first  confederation ;  yet 
they  oonld  have  no  existence  under  the  last 
And  one  gentleman,  Ifr.  Smith,  of  Maryland, 
has  said,  that  he  has  been  a  member  of  this 
government  ten  years,  and  has  heard  nothing 
of  great  and  small  States,  as  in  the  least  affect- 
ing the  operations  of  government,  or  the  feel- 
ings of  those  who  administer  it.  Propriety, 
tbere&ve,  re^inirea,  that  we  attentively  examine 
the  constitQtion  itaelf|  not  only  to  obtdn  cor- 
net idMs  upon  these  observatioDS,  so  ropeated- 

lynrged;  but  to    '        '    "  ' 

operations  and  el 
bote. 

If  we  attend  to  the  eonstitntion,  we  shall 


Tb*  pamiB  luTln(  Ilit  fmtMt  Dmulwr  of  rotca  for  Fnd- 
dnt,  itin  b*  tba  PmldMit,  It  moh  niUBbv  b«  itDw)oritr 
of  tbfl  whaim  BDiDbflr  of  alofltor*  ^ipolat«d ;  ifid  If  no  p«r- 
nm  lm»  tiKli  m^oritr,  than  from  tlia  ponou  biTtiig  Ihe 
MgfcMt  mmbn*,  Ml  aisHdlBg  thiea  ob  tlu  UM  of  UioH 
voted  lir  ■■  PmldeBt,  th«  Boom  of  BopreHDUUTH  •ball 
•booMlioiaedlatrlj,brt>allot,thaPK«ld«Bt.  But  In  ebon- 
be  the  pTMddi^tit,  tba  ToM  ibaU  b«  tikao  bf  Btotai,  the 
Wpgaaantotlon  from  each  State  battsfl  OAo  TAte  i  a  qoorom 
Ibr  lUi  paqma  aba]]  eombt  of  a  membv  or  loombAre  from 
two-tUrdi  of  Uw  Btitea,  aad  a  majoritr  of  all  tbs  BtatH 

Tb*  pnaoa  biiing  tba  tmlMt  nombar  of  vatM  at  Tioe- 
Pn^daat,  iball  ba  the  TlM-PreHduit,  If  nub  Bumbw  be  a 
BUicMj  o(  tba  wbola  nnmbar  of  ebcton  ajiinliited,  aod  If 
no  panoo  have  a  m^loritj,  then  ftom  tba  tvo  Mgbeat  nam- 
ben  OB  tba  tiat,  tb*  Saaale  iball  Aeo**  tb*  yum-enMtal; 
a  qoacBM  for  Ih*  pnipsaa  aball  osariat  of  tmnthlrda  of  the 
rfaoulorl^oftbairbolaimm. 


ttouOr  UaUdbta  to  lb*  oSoe  of  rrealdaiit,BbaII  b*  dlflUe 
Id  tbat  of  no*-Fiaald«iit  tf  tb*  UalUd  StaU*. 
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immediately  find  evident  marka  of  oonoearimi 
and  compromise ;  and  that  the  parties  to  these 
concessions  were  the  great  and  small  Statea. 
And  the  members  of  the  conveutioo  who 
formed  the  instrument,  have,  in  private  infiv- 
mation  and  pnblio  commnnioattMii,  united  in 
the  declaration,  that  the  constitntion  was  the 
result  of  concession  and  compromise  between 
the  great  and  small  States.  In  this  examina- 
tion of  the  constitution,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  keep  out  of  view  our  political  relations  tmder 
the  first  confederation.  We  primarily  muted 
npon  the 'footing  of  complete  State  equality; 
each  State  had  one,  and  no  State  had  more  than 
one  vote  in  the  federal  conncil  or  Congren. 
With  such  a  confedendioo  we  mooeufhlly 
waged  war,  and  beoame  an  independent  natitm. 
When  we  were  relieved  from  the  pressnre  of 
war,  that  confederation,  both  in  structure  and 
power,  was  fonnd  inadequate  to  the  irarpoaM 
for  which  it  was  established.  Under  tnese  cir- 
cnmstances,  the  States,  by  their  convention, 
entered  into  a  new  agreement,  upon  principlee 
better  adapted  to  promote  their  mutual  security 
and  happmess.  lint  this  last  agreement,  or 
Constitution,  under  which  we  are  now  united, 
was  manifestly  carved  oot  of  the  first  confede- 
ration. The  small  States  adhered  tenaciously 
to  the  principles  of  State  eqoality,  and  gave  up 
only  a  part  of  this  federative  principle,  com- 
plete State  equality,  and  that  with  evident  can- 
tion and  reluctance.  To  this  federative  princi- 
ple they  were  attached  by  habit;  and  their 
attachment  was  sanctioned  and  corroborated 
by  the  example  of  most,  if  not  all  the  ancient 
and  the  modem  confederacies.  And  when  tlie 
great  States  claimed  a  weight  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation  proportionate  to  their  nnmbera 
and  wealth,  the  novelty  of  the  claim,  aa  well 
as  its  obvious  tendency  to  reduce  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  small  States,  must  have  produced 
serious  obstacles  to  its  admission.  Hence  it  Is, 
that  we  find  in  the  constitution  hut  one  entire 
departure  from  the  federal  principle.  The 
House  of  Representatives  is  established  upon 
^  the  popular  principle  and  given  to  numbers  and 
j  wGWth,  or  to  the  great  States,  which,  in  thia 
view  of  the  subject  are  synonymous.  It  was 
thought  by  the  convention,  that  a  consolidation 
of  the  States  into  one  mmple  repnbUo,  would 
be  improper:  and  the  loc^  feelings  and  Jeal- 
ousies of  all,  but  more  especially  of  the  small 
Statea,  rendered  a  consolidation  impracticable. 
The  Senate,  who  have  the  power  of  a  legislative 
check  upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
many  other  extensive  and  important  powers,  is 
preserved  as  an  entire  federative  feature  of 
I  niverament,  as  it  was  enjoyed  by  the  small 
,  States,  under  the  first  confederacy. 
I  In  the  article  which  obligee  the  electors  of 
President  to  vote  for  one  person  not  an  iiUiabi- 
tant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves,  is  dis- 
:  covered  State  Jealousy.  In  the  m^oritiee  rc- 
'  quired  fbr  many  purposes  by  the  constitution, 
I  although  there  were  other  motives  for  the  reg- 
I  idadons,  yet  the  jealousy  of  the  small  Statee  is 
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dearlj  discernible.  Indeed,  sir,  if  we  penue 
the  constitution  with  attention,  we  shaJl  find 
the  small  States  are  peipetnally  goarding  the 
federative  principle,  that  is,  State  eqnalitj :  and 
this,  in  every  part  of  it^  except  in  the  choice 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  their 
ordinary  legislative  proceedings.  They  go  so 
far  as  to  prohibit  any  amendment  which  may 
affect  the  equality  of  States  in  the  Senate. 
This  is  guarding  against  almost  an  imposri- 
bility;  because  the  Senators  of  small  States 
must  be  criminally  remiss  in  their  attendance, 
and  the  legislatures  extremely  off  their  guard, 
if  they  permit  such  alterations,  which  aim  at 
their  own  existence.  But  lest  some  accident, 
some  unaccountable  blindness  or  perfidy  shoold 
put  in  jeopardy  the  federative  principle  in  the 
Senate,  they  totally  and  for  ever  prohibit  all 
attempts  at  such  a  measure. 

In  the  choice  of  President,  the  mutual  cau- 
tion and  concession  of  the  great  and  small 
States,  is,  if  possible,  more  conspicuous  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  constitution.  He  is  to 
be  chosen  by  electors  appointed  as  the  State 
legislatures  shall  direct,  not  according  to  num- 
bers entirely,  but  adding  two  electors  in  each 
State  as  representatives  of  State  sovereignty. 
Tlius  Delaware  obtains  three  votes  for  Presi- 
dent, whereas  she  could  have  but  one  in  right 
of  numbers.  Yet,  mixed  as  this  mode  of  choice 
is,  with  both  popular  and  federative  principles, 
we  see  the  small  States  watching  its  motions 
and  circumscribing  it  to  one  attempt  only ;  and 
on  failure  of  an  electoral  choice,  they  instantly 
seize  upon  the  right  of  a  federal  election,  and 
select  from  the  candidates  a  President^  by 
States,  and  not  by  numbers.  In  confirmation 
of  my  assertion,  that  this  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  peculiarly  the  effect  of  compromise 
between  the  great  and  small  States,  permit  me 
to  quote  an  authority,  which  will  certainly  have 
great  weight,  not  only  in  the  Senate,  but 
through  the  Union,  I  mean  that  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Madison,  who  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  federal  convention  who 
formed,  and  of  the  Virginia  convention,  who 
adopted  tlie  constitution.  In  the  Debates  of 
the  Virginia  Convention,  volume  three,  page 
seventy -seven,  he  says,  speaking  of  the  mode 
of  electing  the  President,  ^*As  to  the  eventual 
voting  by  States,  it  has  my  approbation.  The 
lesser  States  and  some  larger  States  will  be 
generally  pleased  by  that  mode.  The  deputies 
from  the  small  States  argued,  and  there  is  some 
force  in  their  reasoning,  that  when  the  people 
voted,  the  large  States  evidently  had  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  rest,  and  without  varying  the 
mode,  the  interests  of  the  little  States  might  be 
neglected  or  sacrificed.  Here  is  a  compromise. 
For,  in  the  eventual  election,  the  small  States 
will  have  the  advantage." 

After  this  view  of  the  constitution,  let  us 
inquire,  what  is  the  direct  object  of  the  pro- 
posed alteration  in  the  choice  of  President? 
To  render  more  practicable  and  certain  the 
choice  by  electors :  and  for  this  reason ;  that 


the  people  at  large,  or,  in  other  wwda,  tint  ^tut 
great  States,  ought  to  have  more  wekht  and 
influence  in  the  choice ;  that  it  should  bebroui^ 
nearer  to  the  popular,  and  carried  ftirther  ftom 
the  federative  principle.  This  daim,  we  Itmi 
was  made  at  the  formation  of  the  eonatitalioB. 
The  great  States  naturally  wished  for  a  popoiar 
choice  of  first  magistrate :  this  mode  was  aano- 
tioned  by  the  exanq>le  of  many  of  the  Stated 
in  the  choice  of  governor.  iIm  small  Statai 
claimed  a  choice  on  the  federative  prinoiple,  If 
the  legislatures,  and  to  vote  by  States:  anali»- 
g^esand  examples  were  not  wanting  to  aano- 
tion  this  mode  of  election.  A  oonrideratioii  o(F 
the  weight  and  influence  of  a  President  c^  tUi 
Union,  must  have  multiplied  the  difficnltiea  of 
agreeing  upon  the  mode  of  choice.  Bot^  aa  I 
have  before  said,  by  mutual  concession,  ihn 
agreed  upon  the  present  mode,  combining  bout 
principles  and  dividing  between  the  two  par* 
ties,  thus  mutually  jeidous,  as  they  could,  this 
important  privilege  of  electing  a  chief  magi^ 
trate.  This  mode  then  became  established,  and 
the  right  of  the  small  States  to  elect  upon  the 
federative  principle,  or  by  States,  in  caae  of 
contingency  of  electoral  fdlure  of  choice,  can- 
not, with  reason  and  fidmess,  be  taken  ftam 
them  without  their  consent,  and  on  a  AiU  un- 
derstanding of  its  operation;  ance  it  was  maaDt 
to  be  secu^  to  them  by  the  constitution,  and 
was  one  of  the  terms  upon  which  they  became 
members  of  the  present  confederacy;  and  for 
which  privilege  they  gave  an  equivalent  to  the 
great  States,  in  sacrificing  so  much  ci  the  feda- 
rative  principle,  or  State  equality. 

The  constitution  is  nicely  balanced,  with  the 
federative  and  popular  principles;  the  Senate 
are  the  guardians  of  the  former,  and  the  Hoosa 
of  Representatives  of  the  latter;  and  any  at- 
tempts to  destroy  this  balance,  under  whaterer 
specious  names  or  pretences  they  may  be  pre* 
sented,  should  be  watched  with  a  jealous  eye. 
Perhaps  a  fair  definition  of  the  constitntioDal 
power  of  amending  is,  that  you  may,  upon  ex- 
periment, so  modify  the  constitution,  in  its 
practice  and  operation,  as  to  give  it,  upon  iti 
own  prindplesL  a  more  complete  effects  Bat 
this  is  an  attack  upon  a  fundamental  prindpla 
established  after  a  long  deliberation,  and  1^ 
mutual  concession — a  principle  of  essential  im- 
portance to  the  instrument  itself^  and  an  at- 
tempt to  wrest  from  the  small  States  a  vetted 
right,  and,  by  it,  to  increase  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  lar^e  States.  I  shall  not  pretend, 
sir,  that  the  parties  to  this  constitutional  com- 
pact, cannot  alter  its  original,  essential  princi- 
ples; and  that  such  alterations  may  not  be  ef- 
fected under  the  name  of  amendment ;  but^  let 
a  proposal  of  that  kind  come  forward  in  its  own 
proper  and  undisguised  shape;  let  it  be  iMj 
stated  to  Congress,  to  the  State  legislatoreBi  to 
the  people  at  large,  that  the  intention  is  to 
change  an  important  federative  feature  in  the 
constitution,  which  change,  in  itself^  and  aB 
its  consequences,  will  teiul  to  a  oonsolidatioD 
of  this  Union  into  a  simple  republic;  let  it  be 
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hirlj  stated  that  the*  small  States  have  too 
much  agency  in  the  important  article  of  elect- 
ing a  chief  magistrate,  and  that  the  great  States 
clum  the  choice,  and  we  shall  then  have  a  fair 
decision.  If  the  senators  of  the  small  States, 
and  if  their  State  legislatures  wiU  then  qnietly 
jkart  with  the  right  they  have,  no  person  can 
reasonably  complain. 

Nothing  can  he  more  obvions,  than  the  in- 
tention of  the  plan,  adopted  by  our  constitu- 
tion, for  choosing  a  President  The  electors 
are  to  nominate  two  persons,  of  whom  they 
cannot  know  which  will  be  President;  this  cir- 
cumstance not  only  induces  them  to  select  both 
from  the  best  men,  but  gives  a  direct  advan- 
tage into  the  hands  of  the  small  States,  even  in 
the  electoral  choice.  For  they  can  always  se- 
lect from  the  two  candidates,  set  up  by  the 
electors  of  large  States,  by  throwing  their  votes 
upon  their  favorite,'  and  of  course  giving  him  a 
mtyority ;  or^  if  the  electors  of  the  large  States 
should,  to  prevent  this  etfect,  scatter  their  votes 
for  one  candidate,  then  the  electors  of  the  small 
States  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  elect  a 
Vice-President.  So  that,  in  any  event,  the 
small  States  will  have  a  considerable  agency  in 
the  election.  But  if  the  discriminating  or  de- 
signating principle  is  carried,  as  contained  in 
this  resolution,  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole 
right  and  agency  of  the  small  States  in  the 
electoral  choice  of  chief  magistrate,  is  destroy- 
ed, and  their  chance  of  obtaining  a  federative 
choice  by  States,  if  not  destroyed,  is  very  much 
diminished.  For  this  identical  purpose  is  the 
principle  of  electoral  discrimination  and  desig- 
nation, introduced  into  the  resolution  before 
yon ;  for  the  same  purpose  is  the  number  of 
candidates  reduced  from  five  to  three,  from 
whom  the  House  of  Representatives  may  elect, 
in  case  of  electoral  failure  of  choice;  that  is,  to 
destroy,  or  diminish  the  agency  of  the  small 
States,  in  the  choice  of  President.  For  what 
purpose  else,  are  we  perpetually  told,  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  Senate,  that  the  public  will  is 
opposed  by  the  present  mode,  and  the  public 
will  cannot  be  gratified  without  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  discriminating  principle.  By  the. 
public  will  thus  mentioned,  the  gentlemen  mean 
the  will  of  a  popular  minority,  or  the  will  of  the 
great  States,  which,  in  this  case,  I  repeat  it, 
are  the  same.  How  is  it  possible  for  tne  gen- 
tiemen  to  increase  the  cfiances  of  gratifying 
this  description  of  the  public  will  without  de- 
creasing the  agency  of  the  small  States? 

The  whole  power  of  election  is  now  vested 
in  Uie  two  parties — ^numbers  and  States,  or 
great  and  small  States ;  and  it  is  demonstration 
itself  that  if  you  increase  the  power  of  the  one, 
in  just  such  proportion  yon  diminish  that  oi  the 
other.  Do  the  gentlemen  suppose,  that  the 
public  will,  when  constitutionally  expressed, 
oy  a  minority  of  States,  in  pursuance  of  the 
federative  principle  of  our  government,  is  of 
less  validity,  or  less  binding  upon  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  than  the  pubhc  will  expressed  by 
a  popular  minority  f    The  framen  of  your  con- 


stitution, the  people  who  adopted  it,  meant, 
that  the  public  will,  in  the  choice  of  a  Presi- 
dent, shomd  be  expressed  by  electors,  if  they 
could  agree ;  and  if  not,  that  the  public  will 
should  be  expressed  by  a  migority  of  the  States, 
acting  iA  their  federative  capacity,  and  that,  in 
both  cases,  the  expression  of  the  public  will 
should  be  equally  binding.  Is  it  pretended 
that  the  public  wUl  can  never,  properly  or  con- 
stitutionally, be  expressed,  but  by  a  m^ority 
of  numbers,  of  the  people  or  of  the  House  of 
Representatives?  This  may  be  a  pleasing  doc^ 
trine  enough  to  great  States;  but  it  is  certainly 
incorrect.  Our  constitution  has  given  the  ex- 
pression of  the  public  will,  in  a  variety  of  in- 
stances, other  than  that  of  the  choice  of  Ptesi- 
dent,  into  very  different  hands  from  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  people  at  large. 
The  President  and  Senate,  and  in  many  cases 
the  President  alone,  can  express  the  public  will 
in  appointments  or  high  trust  and  responsi- 
bility, and  it  cannot  b^  forgotten  that  the  Pres- 
ident sometimes  expresses  the  pubUo  will,  by 
removals.  Treaties,  highly  important  expres- 
sions of  the  public  wTl,  are  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate ;  and  they  are  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  In  the  severfd  States,  many 
^*eat  oflSces  are  filled,  and  even  the  chief  ma- 
gistracy by  various  modes  of  election.  The 
public  will  is  sometimes  expressed  by  plurali- 
ties, instead  of  mf^orities ;  sometimes  by  both 
branches  of  the  legislatures,  and  sometimes  by 
one ;  and  in  certain  contingencies,  elections  are 
settled  by  lot.  The  people  have  adopted  con- 
stitutions containing  such  regulations,  and  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  they  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  preserve  their  liberties  and  promote 
their  happiness.  From  what  good,  or  even 
pardonable  motive,  then,  can  it  be  ursed,  that 
the  present  mode  of  electing  our  President,  has 
a  tendency  to  counteract  the  public  will  ?  Do 
gentlemen  intend  to  destroy  every  federal  fea- 
ture in  this  constitution  ?  And  is  this  resolu- 
tion a  precursor  to  a  complete  consolidation  of 
the  Union,  and  to  the  estaolishment  of  a  simple 
republic?  Or  will  it  suflSce  to  break  down 
every  federative  feature,  which  secures  to  one 
portion  of  the  Union,  to  the  small  States,  their 
rights?  I  am  not  without  my  fears,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  evils,  and 
that  this  constitution,  the  bulwaik  of  the  feeble 
members  of  the  confederacy;  the  protection 
of  the  weak  against  the  strong;  the  security 
of  the  small  against  the  great;  the  last,  best 
hope  of  man,  with  a  view  to  stability  in  a  free 
gove^mment,  and  to  the  preservation  of  liberty 
in  a  republic ;  is  destined  to  undergo  changes, 
and  suffer  innovations,  till  tiiere  be  no  residue 
worth  preserving,  and  nothing  left,  which  am- 
bition wiU  condescend  to  overturn. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  any  longer 
on  this  part  of  my  argument  But  I  am  de- 
ceived, sir,  if  the  view  I  have  now  taken  of  the 
constitution,  does  not  show  most  obviously,  that 
in  its  formation,  there  was  a  struggle  between 
the  great  and  small  States,  with  respect  to 
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nuuiT  of  its  prinriples  ind  leadioi^  features: 
and  that  the  paitici]>atioii  in  the  election  of  a 
chief  mag;istrate,  clearlj  secured  to  them  bj 
the  constitntion,  will  receive  a  deadlj  blow  hj 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment. 

It  can  be  no  contradiction  to  mj  ideas  npon 
the  sabject,  if  we  hare  heard  nothing  of  State 
OMiflicta,  in  the  administration  of  thu  sovem- 
ment  The  great  States  have  never,  till  now, 
directlv  attempted  to  violate  the  sanctnarT  of 
the  smallf  ana  despoil  them  of  their  rights; 
had  this  been  eariier  attempted  we  should  have 
heard  and  seen  the  same  jealonsv  awakened, 
and  the  same  opposition  exerted.  The  conflict 
conld  happen  in  no  other  way,  than  bv  an  at- 
tack from  the  larger  States.  '  We  had  neither 
the  desire  nor  abuitj  to  injure  them,  and  we 
now  ask  no  favors,  hot  their  permission  to  en- 
joy, in  peace  and  safety,  the  rights  conceded 
to  ns  by  themselves,  and  secored  by  a  solemn 
coDstitntional  compact. 

We  have  been  told  by  a  gentleman  irom 
Virginia,  that  it  wonld  be  impolitic  in  ns  to 
rouse  the  great  States.  I  shall  at  present, 
take  no  further  notice  of  this  warning,  given 
to  us,  no  doubt,  in  the  full  exercise  of  benevo- 
lence, but  to  request  the  small  States  to  pre- 
serve it  in  constant  recollection.  It  may  induce 
them  not  hastily  to  part  with  constitutional  se- 
curity. There  are  some  other  points  of  lights 
in  which  I  wish  to  place  the  subject  before  us. 
The  constitution  is  of  recent  date ;  it  was  form- 
ed by  the  mutual  concessions  of  conflicting 
parties,  and  balanced  with  a  view  to  the  secur- 
ing of  all.  Experience  alone  can  test  its  utility, 
and  time  and  practice  discover  its  faults.  It  is 
a  sound  position,  that  you  should  never  attem]>t 
an  alteration  in  an  instrument  so  complicated, 
and  calculated  to  serve  so  many  various  and 
opposite  interests,  without  being  able,  by  the 
test  of  experiment,  to  discern  clearly  the  ne- 
ce«»«ity  of  alteration,  and  without  a  moral  cer- 
tainty, that  the  change  shall  not  only  remove 
an  exiHting  evil,  but  that  it  shall  not  produce 
any  itself.  The  article  in  the  constitution,  es- 
tablishing the  mode  of  electing  a  chief  magis- 
trate, and  which  is  now  proposed  to  be  altered, 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts 
of  the  whole,  at  its  formation.  I  am  convinced, 
sir,  that  the  public  mind  is  not  sufficiently  im- 
pressed with  the  difficulty  of  adopting,  not  only 
an  nuexceptionablc,  but  even  a  tolerable  and 
j>racticable  mode  of  electing  a  chief  magistrate, 
possessing  such  important  and  extensive  powers 
as  are  conBtitutionally  vested  in  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  An  attempt  to  detail  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  his  powers,  to  this 
Senate,  would  be  impertinent :  but  it  must  and 
Will  be  acknowledged  by  all,  tliat  the  President 
is  vested  with  powers  vastly  extensive  and  im- 
portant, and  that  he  will  bring  with  him  into 
the  government  more  or  less  of  State  politics 
and  State  preiudices;  and  these  facts,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  probability  that  he  will  be 
taken  from  a  large  State,  must  have  increased 
the  diffioolties  of  the  convention,  in  fixing  on  a 


j  mode  of  choice.  How  oHen  have  oonteat^ 
wars,  and  bloodshed,  the  destroetioo  of  con- 
federacies, of  liberty,  and  of  vast  portkma  of 
the  human  race,  arisen  from  the  electioa  of 
chief  magistrates  ?  When  we  conrider  that  the 
poweK.  vested  in  the  Prendent  of  this  Uniun, 
are  soificiently  important  to  excito  the  aTarice 
and  ambition  of  the  human  heart,  ita  two  moat 
active  principlea,  to  eain  poeaearioo  €i  the  of- 
fice ;  when  we  connder  the  diflTerence  of  sen- 
timent,  habit,  and  interest  in  this  coantiy; 
State  pride  and  State  iealousy,  which  eoidd 
never  be  laid  asleep;  the  diflicnltiea  of  fixing 
npon  a  proper  mode  of  election,  mnst  be,  ala(\ 
infinitely  multiplied.  And  yet  thia  artide  is 
now  selected  for  alteration.  AH  the  amend- 
ments, which  have  been  hitiberto  adopted,  went 
to  some  general  explanation,  npon  very  general 
principles,  not  changing  but  rather  expounding 
the  constitution. 

This,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  taking  up  the 
most  diflicult  and  most  important  article  in  the 
constitntion,  both  in  relation  to  rights  and  prin- 
ciples. But  it  is  said,  that  experience  has 
shown  us  the  necessity  of  an  alteration  in  this 
article ;  that  an  evil  has  been  found  in  practioa 
to  grow  out  of  the  constitutional  proviaioD, 
which  calls  imperiously  for  remedy. 


Here  Mr.  Tracy  referred  to  the  late  preside 
tial  election,  and  drew  an  inference,  that  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  afforded  no 
ground  of  argument  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

I  have  said,  that  the  article  fixing  the  mode 
of  electing  a  chief  magistrate  was,  from  its  na- 
ture, attended  with  many  difficulties.  A  more 
strict  ini^uiry  into  the  constitutional  mode,  and 
a  comparison  of  it,  in  some  otlier  and  more 
particular  points,  with  the  proposed  alteration, 
will  be  useful  in  forming  an  opinion  of  their 
relative  merits. 

As  the  constitntion  stands,  each  elector  ia  to 
write  the  names  of  two  persons  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  called  a  ballot.  Either  of  the  two  per- 
sons, thus  voted  for,  may  be  President,  and  the 
elector  cannot  know  which :  this  affords  the 
most  powerful  inducement  to  vote  for  two,  both 
of  whom  ore  qualified  for  the  very  important 
office.  For  it  is  not  only  uncertain  upon  whom 
the  choice  will  fall  at  first,  but  the  one  remain- 
ing will  certainly  be  President,  upon  any  con- 
tingency which  shall  remove  or  incapacitate  the 
first.  The  convention  seem  to  have  selected 
a  mode  of  proceeding  the  most  simple,  the  least 
liable  to  accident,  and  the  best  calculated  to 
insure  the  mxiin  object ;  that  is,  that  both  should 
be  really  worthy  of  the  trust.  If  one  candidate 
wishes  to  make  interest  with  the  electors,  as 
each  must  vote  for  two,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  bribery  or  iutrigue  to  succeed ;  for  without 
corrupting  the  whole,  or  certainly  many  more 
than  half,  he  may  be  defeated  by  the  other  can- 
didate on  a  ballot    This  is,  perhaps,  the  moat 
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effectual  bar  to  intrigae,  that  was  ever  con- 
trived ;  for,  unless  all,  or  a  great  proportion  of 
the  electors  are  corrupted  (an  extreme  case  of 
depravity  not  probable  in  any  countirX  intrigue 
can  have  no  assurance  of  snccess.  Tne  danger 
and  difficulty,  which  must  always  attend  such 
an  important  election  as  that  of  chief  magistrate 
of  the  United  States,  was  meant  to  be  avoided, 
by  diminishing  the  chances  of  its  fre<juent  re- 
currence. So  two  persons  are  placed  m  condi- 
tion to  act  as  Presiaent  in  succession,  to  prevent 
both  the  evils  of  vacancy,  and  a  recurrence  of 
choice  more  frequently  than  once  in  four  years. 
And  it  seems  merely  incidental  to  this  second 
person,  to  be  called  Vice-President,  and  neither 
the  first  nor  second  description  of  electors  can 
have  any  right  to  vote  for  uim  as  such ;  indeed, 
he  can  have  no  existence  till  the  first  character 
is  designated,  and  then  seems  to  be  discovered, 
not  elected.  The  Senate,  in  case  of  an  equal 
number  of  votes  for  two  or  more  remaining 
persons,  after  the  President  is  elected,  are  vested 
with  authority  to  choose  a  Vice-President,  for 
as  such  he  is  to  preside  over  this  body,  and  this 
body,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  only  constitu- 
tional organ  to  designate  him.  Both  the  other 
descriptions  of  electors  have  nothing  to  do 
with  such  a  character  or  office;  but  are  con- 
fined to  act  with  a  single  reference  to  the  char- 
acter and  office  of  President ;  and  are  trusted 
with  no  power  to  give  any  opinion  of  the  char- 
acter or  qualifications  of  a  Vice-President  And 
it  is  remarkable,  that  there  are  no  appropriate 
qualificiitions  made  necessary  by  the  constitu- 
tion, for  a  Vice-President ;  but  every  qualifica- 
tion has  reference  to  the  President. 

There  is  another  important  feature  in  tliis 
part  of  the  constitution.  It  was  known  by  the 
convention,  that  in  this  country,  in  common 
with  all  others  where  there  is  fi*eedom  of  opin- 
ion and  of  speech,  there  would  be  parties. 
They  likewise  knew,  that  the  intolerance  of 
the  m^or,  or  ruling  sect  and  political  party, 
was  frequently  exercised  upon  the  minor  party, 
and  that  the  rights  of  the  minority  ought  to  be 
protected  to  them.  As  well,  then,  to  secure 
the  rights  of  the  minority,  as  to  check  the  in- 
tolerance of  the  mc^oritv,  they  placed  the  ma- 
jority in  Jeopardy,  if  they  should  attempt  at 
srasping  all  the  benefits  of  a  President  and 
\^ice-President  within  themselves,  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  the  minority.  This  very  case  which 
happened  at  the  last  election  was  contemplated, 
in  which  the  minority  attempted  totally  to  ex- 
clude the  minority  from  any  participation.  The 
language  of  the  constitution  to  such  minorities 
is,  *'  take  care  that  you  aim  not  at  too  much, 
for  if  you  do,  it  is  put  into  the  power  of  ^e 
minority  to  check  you,  and  by  a  judicious  dis- 
position of  their  few  votes,  determine  the  choice 
of  President*'  To  avoid  this  event,  the  ma- 
jority will  probably  be  cautious  in  the  exer- 
cise of  power ;  and  thus  the  rights,  the  proper 
weight  and  influence  of  a  minority  are  secured 
against  the  conduct  of  the  minority,  which  is 
certainly  liable  to  be  Intolerant  and  oppresmve. 


In  thb  reqpect,  the  spirit  of  the  oonstitiition  ia, 
pditical  moderation.  And  it  is  dear  to  my 
mind,  that  the  experience  of  the  last  election 
has  taught  a  lesson  to  all  minorities,  which  will 
in  future  completely  secure  them  from  again 
incurrinff  a  similar  risk.  I  recollect  well,  that 
it  was  Uiought  probable,  when  the  electoral 
votes  were  given,  that  Mr.  Burr  would  have  a 
vote  or  two,  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States.  li 
he  had  received  but  one,  he  would  have  been 
by  an  electoral  choice,  the  constitutional  Presi- 
dent If  the  minority  in  future  have  powers 
of  recollection,  they  will  undoubtedly  avoid  the 
evil,  if  it  is  one,  which  happened  at  the  last 
election,  with  such  unfailing  certainty,  that 
there  will  be  no  need  of  the  remedy  proposed 
by  the  amendment  But  the  minority  say,  if 
their  votes  are  so  scattered  for  one  candidate  aa 
to  avoid  this  danger,  that  another  will  be  in- 
curred ;  and  that  is,  the  minority  will  elect  a 
Vice-President  The  language  of  the  ccmstitu- 
tion  to  them,  is  agdn,  ^that  this  was  meant  as 
a  security  for  the  minority  against  the  mi^r- 
ity."  But  the  nuy{ority  exclaim  against  both 
these  provisions,  as  very  unreasonable  indeed ; 
**what,''  say  Uiey,  **are  minorities  to  ^vem 
majorities  ? ''  The  answer  of  the  constitution 
is,  **  no,  but  their  due  weight  and  influence  shall 
be  secured  to  them,  and  uie  danger  of  your  in- 
tolerance guarded  againsf  For  the  security 
of  small  States  and  minorities,  there  is,  in  the 
constitution  a  mixture  of  the  federative  with 
the  popular  principles.  And  as  it  is  well  known, 
that,  when  popular  majorities  alone  prevail, 
and  exercise  power  uncontrolled  by  constitu- 
tional checks,  the  minorities,  who  generally 
possess  their  proportion  of  integrity  and  virtue, 
are  overwhelmed,  and  liberty  itself^  by  the 
same  means,  destroyed ;  so  it  is  in  kindness  to 
both  parties,  to  the  countnr  and  to  humanity, 
that  these  wholesome  checks  are  constitution- 
ally provided.  Ilad  the  majority,  or  tlie  great 
States  been  willing,  fairly  to  have  submitted  to 
the  constitutional  checks  in  the  last  election, 
no  evil  could  have  happened.  And  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  constitution  completely  pro- 
tects them,  as  long  as  they  obev  its  precepts,  in 
the  creation  of  which  they  had  an  agency, 
and  to  which  they  have  solemnly  agree£  To 
prove  that  I  am  correct  in  these  ideas,  I  not 
only  refer  to  the  constitution,  but  to  the  Secre- 
tanr  of  State,  Mr.  Madison.  In  the  Virginia 
Debates,  Volume  I.,  page  96,  he  says :  *'  But  on 
a  candid  examination  of  history,  we  shall  find 
that  turbulence,  violence,  and  abuse  of  power, 
by  the  minority  trampling  on  the  rights  of  the 
minority,  have  produced  factions  and  commo- 
tions, which,  in  republics,  have  more  frequently 
than  any  other  cause,  produced  despotism.  If 
we  go  over  the  whole  history  of  ancient  and 
modem  republics,  we  shall  find  their  destruction 
to  have  generally  resulted  from  those  causes. 
If  we  consider  the  peculiar  situation  of  the 
United  States,  and  what  are  the  resources  of 
that  diversity  of  sentiments  which  pervades  its 
inhabitants,  we  shall  find  great  danger  that  the 
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some  causes  may  terminate  here,  in  the  same 
fatal  effects  which  thej  produced  in  those  re- 
publics. This  danger  ought  to  be  wisely  gummed 
against:  perhaps,  in  the  progress  of  this  dis- 
cussion, it  will  appear  that  the  only  possible 
remedy  for  those  evils,  and  means  of  preserving 
and  protecting  the  principles  of  republicanism, 
will  be  found  in  that  very  system  which  is  now 
exclaimed  against  as  the  parent  of  oppression." 

Mr.  President,  it  has  often  been  said,  by  the 
discerning  and  judicious  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, that  our  constitution,  for  its  brevity,  its 
comprehensiveness,  its  perspicuity,  and  the 
political  skill  contained  in  it,  was  the  best  state 
paper  extant.  I  believe  all  this,  and  even  more 
is  a  tribute  justly  due  to  its  merits ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  article  which  fixes  a  mode 
for  the  choice  of  a  chief  magistrate,  stands  most 
prominent  among  its  excellencies.  Let  us  now, 
sir,  examine  and  compare  the  merits  of  the 
amendment^  with  a  special  reference  to  this 
last  view  we  have  taken  of  the  constitutional 
provision. 

The  amendment  authorizes  the  electors  to 
vote  for  a  President,  and  for  a  Vice-President, 
by  specific  designation.  Is  ambition  in  your 
country  ?  Here  is  a  direct  and  inviting  object 
for  its  operation.  Is  the  integrity  of  your  elec- 
tors assailable  ?  You  place  it  here  in  the  most 
encouraging  attitude  for  an  assault.  A  fear  of 
detection,  and  a  sense  of  shame,  upon  the  ex- 
posure of  an  improper  action,  has  been,  per- 
haps, a  better  security  against  political  errors 
or  crimes,  than  all  the  moral  virtues  united, 
when  the  temptation  has  been  attended  with 
an  impossibility  of  detection.  An  intrigue  with 
on  elector,  can  be  carried  on  without  much 
dan^^er  of  detection ;  but  when  your  election  is 
carried  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  be- 
sides the  ordinary  weight  of  character  in  favor 
of  the  members  of  that  House,  a  detection  of  an 
intrigue  with  a  candidate  is  almost  certain.  It 
will  be  recollected,  that,  at  the  last  election, 
two  or  three  members  held  the  choice  perfectly 
in  their  own  hands.  If  I  mistake  not,  three 
gentlemen,  that  is,  a  member  from  New  Jersey, 
a  member  from  Vermont,  and  one  from,  either 
Maryland,  Delaware  or  Tennessee,  could  have 
given  a  President  to  the  United  States.  The 
particular  gentlemen  mentioned,  were  above 
suspicion  of  bribery;  but  in  addition  to  this 
circumstance,  if  they  had,  in  the  contest,  gone 
over,  from  improper  motives,  or  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  bribery,  a  detection  was  certain. 

This  will  remain  for  ever,  the  criterion,  as  it 
respects  the  relative  danger  of  intrigue  and 
bribery,  in  the  two  modes  of  choice.  And  the 
amendment  is  avowedly  intended  to  secure  a 
choice  by  electors,  and  to  prevent  a  resort  to 
the  House ;  because,  says  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  Mr.  Taylor,  "  if  you  permit  the  elec- 
tion to  go  into  the  House,  there  are  small  States, 
and  minorities,  and  all  the  evils  of  a  diet  elec- 
tion:" meanins,  that  corruption  must  be  the 
oonsequence.  But  he  says,  "  let  there  be  a 
divided  election^  by  the  electors,  meeting  by 


States  separately,  and  you  leeeen  the  tendency 
to  corruption."  This  may  look  plausible  in 
theory,  but  I  think  practice  will  show  its  ftl- 
lacy.  It  may  be  better  for  the  electors  to  meet 
by  States,  than  for  all  to  be  tog^er,  bat  thii 
can  never  prove  that  they  are  less  liaUe  to  cor- 
ruption than  the  House  of  RepreaentatiTef; 
which  is  the  only  point  in  question. 

The  manner  of  electing  the  Vice-Prerident, 
as  proposed  by  the  amendment,  not  only  in- 
vites ambition  to  an  unchecked  operation ;  but 
exposes  us  to  the  selection  of  a  leaa  important, 
and  more  unfit  person,  than  the  constitutioDal 
provision.  In  addition  to  his  importance  in  the 
government  arising  fh>m  his  incidental  sacoes- 
sion  to  the  chief  magistracy,  tiie  Vice-President 
is,  ex  officio^  president  of  the  Senate,  and  raTss 
a  direct  influence  to  the  State  from  which  he  is 
chosen,  of  a  third  vote  in  this  body,  in  idl  cases 
of  equal  division,  which  are  usually  the  cases 
of  the  most  imj^rtance.  Besides,  ms  inflnenee 
as  presiding  oflioer,  is  perhaps,  more  than  eqoal 
to  the  right  of  a  vote.  It  becomes,  thereron^ 
peculiarly  important  to  the  small  States,  and  to 
minorities,  whose  security  rests  in  this  body. 
not  only,  that  tlieir  influence  in  the  election  of 
Vice-President  should  not  be  diminished ;  bat 
that  no  measure  be  adopted,  which  may  tend 
to  bestow  the  ofiSce  upon  an  unworthy  char- 
acter. By  the  proposed  amendment,  this  char- 
acter must  necessarily  become  a  sort  of  make- 
weight, and  stepping-stone  for  the  President. 
As  in  recruiting  for  an  army,  a  man,  active  and 
of  a  particular  cast  of  character,  but  not  very 
proper  for  a  commander-in-chief,  is  employed 
to  obtain  recruits,  and  upon  condition  tnat  he 
obtains  a  given  number,  is  to  be  rewarded 
with  a  sergeant's  warrant ;  so  in  tliis  case,  the 
man  who  can  procure  a  given  number  of  votes 
for  President,  will  be  encouraged  to  hope  for 
the  Vice-Presidency ;  and  where  will  such  chw- 
aeters  be  sought  after  ?  In  Delaware  or  Rhode 
Island  ?  No,  sir,  but  in  the  great  States ;  there 
the  recruiting  talents  will  be  put  in  operation, 
because  the  number  of  recruits,  or  votes,  will 
be  sufficient  to  test  his  active  and  recruiting 
merits.  And  thus  the  office  of  Vice-President 
will  be  sent  to  market,  with  hardly  a  possible 
chance  to  meet  an  honest  purchaser. 

I  have  already  remarked  upon  the  alteration 
made  bv  the  Senate,  in  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  kouse  of  Representatives,  changing  the 
number  five  to  three.  But  one  addition  made 
this  morning,  deserves  attention ;  I  mean  that 
which  authorizes  the  Vice-President  to  admin- 
ister the  government,  in  case  neither  Ihe  first 
nor  the  second  constitutional  electors  effect  a 
choice  of  President.* 

This  is  a  new  principle  and  its  operation  is 

*  An  amendment  to  th«  resolution  had  been  propoKd, 
which  prorided,  that  in  the  case  the  Hoose  of  BeprMMta- 
tlTes  should  not,  within  days,  effect  the  choice  of  « 

President,  in  the  manner  prescribed,  and  a  Vlce-PrMMeat 
shall  be  duly  elected,  the  Yico-PreaideDt  tboiild  dlachsift 
the  duties  of  President 
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more  nnoertain,  than  that  of  any  other  part  of 
the  proposed  amendment  Viewing  it  in  one 
point  of  light,  it  may  be  thought  to  confer  a 
new  power  upon  the  Senate ;  that  of  giving  a 
President  to  the  Union.  And  it  is  said,  that 
this  part  will  recompense  the  small  States,  who 
have  the  ascendency  in  the  Senate,  for  the  in-* 
jnrj  inflicted  by  the  other  parts  of  the  amend- 
ment If  it  be  true,  that  the  last  part  restores 
all  which  the  former  parts  have  taken  away 
from  ns,  it  is  inconceivable,  why  any  man  can 
wish  to  pass  a  resolution,  the  parts  of  which 
thus  motnaJly  destroy  each  other.  It  is  possi- 
ble, that  by  the  force  of  intrigue  and  faction, 
the  electors  may  be  induced  to  scatter  their 
votes  for  both  Fi*e8ident  and  Vice-President,  in 
such  manner,  as  to  present  several  candidates 
to  the  House  for  President  and  two  or  more  to 
the  Senate  for  Vice-President  In  which  case, 
the  Senate  might  immediately  choose  or  select 
a  Vice-President  In  this  state  of  things,  there 
is  an  opportunity  afforded  for  an  intrigue,  of  a 
very  extensive  and  alarming  nature.  The  Sen- 
ate, I  mean  a  minority  of  them,  might  wish 
that  the  man  whom  they  had  elected  Vice-Pre- 
sident, should  administer  the  government,  and 
if  the  House  could  be  prevented  from  agreeing, 
their  wishes  would  be  gratified.  The  facility 
of  preventing  over  that  of  producing  a  choice, 
ia  very  obvious. 

A  bold  address  may  be  made  to  any  member 
of  the  House,  without  wounding  his  pride,  or 
offending  his  morality,  to  adhere  to  his  candi- 
date, and  not  change  his  vote  so  as  to  effect  a 
choice.  He  can  be  told,  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  leaving  the  United  States  without  a 
President,  as  there  is  one  already  chosen  to  his 
hand  by  the  Senate ;  and  this  person  may  be 
more  the  obiect  of  his  wishes,  than  any  of  the 
other  candidates,  his  favorite  excepted.  In  this 
process,  the  Senate  may  give  a  President  to  tlie 
United  States.  But  if  the  probability  of  such 
a  process  and  such  an  event  is  increased  by  the 
amendment  of  this  morning,  it  cannot  certainly 
greatly  recommend  it  For  myself  I  wish  for 
no  alteration  in  the  constitution,  not  even  if  its 
operations  were  directly  in  favor  of  the  small 
States,  more  especially  if  such  a  favor  is  to  be 
derived  through  a  sort  of  double  conspiracy  of 
intrigue ;  in  the  first  plac^  to  operate  on  the 
electors,  and  then  on  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  seems  to  me,  that  the  small  States 
had  better  be  contented  to  eqjoy  the  rights  now 
secured  to  them  by  the  constitution,  which 
they  can  honestly  do,  raUier  than  submit  to  a 
deprivation  of  their  rights,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
honestly obtaining  a  restoration  of  them.  We 
may  charitably  and  safely  conclude,  that  the 
migority  do  not  intend,  by  this  part  of  the 
amendment,  to  expose  the  country  to  such  a 
scene  of  iniquity.  And  the  uncertainty  of  its 
operations,  fuone,  is,  in  my  mind,  a  sufficient 
ground  for  rejection.  However  the  operation 
oi  this  part  of  the  amendment  may  appear  in 
theory  as  to  other  points,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
in  one  point  all  must  agree,  and  that  is,  when 


the  House  of  Bepresentatives  know  that  the 
United  States  will  be  left  without  an  executive 
magistrate,  in  case  they  do  not  agree;  this 
awful  responsibility  will  speak  in  a  voice  too 
loud  for  the  hardihood  of  party  entirely  to  dis- 
regard. And  may  not  I  suggest,  without  giv- 
ing offence,  that  the  operation  of  this  very 
responsibility  has  been  proved,  at  least  in  some 
degree,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  last  presiden- 
tial election  ? 

K  this  last-mentioned  security  be  worth  pre- 
serving, it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  part  of 
the  amendment  alluded  to  ought  not  to  pass. 

There  is  another  view  of  tiie  constitution, 
which  has  a  reference  to  the  general  subject 
before  us;  and  that  is,  the  caution  exhibited 
with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  amend- 
ments. In  an  instrument  so  important,  and 
containing  many  features  new,  if  not  to  the 
world,  at  least  to  ourselves,  although  we  might 
approve  of  its  principles ;  yet  experience  might 
discover  errors  as  to  the  mode  devised  for  car- 
rying those  principles  into  effect  Hence  it 
was  the  part  of  wisdom  and  caution  to  provide 
for  such  alterations  in  practice  as  would  give 
the  fairest  operation  to  principles,  without  in- 
curring the  confusion  and  agitation  incidental 
to  a  general  convention.  But  lest  the  daring 
and  restive  spirit  of  innovation  should  injure  or 
destroy,  under  the  specious  name  of  amend- 
ment, that  same  wisdom  and  caution  have  pro- 
vided salutary  checks. 

"  Two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
shall  deem  it  necessary"  to  propose  amend- 
ments ;  and  three-fourths  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures shall  ratify  such  amendments,  before  they 
acquire  validity.  I  speak  now,  sir,  of  the  mode 
which  has  always  been,  and  probably  will  be 
put  in  practice  to  obtain  amendments.  The 
other  constitutional  mode  is  equally  guarded  as 
to  numbers,  but,  as  it  has  no  relation  to  the 
subject  now  in  debate,  may  be  laid  aside. 
"  Two-thirds  of  both  Houses "  must,  I  think, 
on  every  fair  principle  of  construction,  mean 
two-thinis  of  all  the  members.  The  number 
of  senators  is  thirty-four;  two-thirds  being 
twenty-three.  And  as  there  is  no  representa- 
tion from  New  Jersey,  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives is  one  hundred  and  thirty-six ;  two- 
thirds  being  ninety-one. 

My  impressions  are,  sir,  that  this  amendment 
cannot  constitutionally  be  proposed  to  the  State 
legislatures,  unless  it  is  agreed  to,  in  the  two 
Houses,  by  those  numbers,  twenty-three  and 
ninetv-one,  respectively.  This  is  a  constitu- 
tional point,  which,  I  am  told,  has  never  been 
agitated,  but  is  certainly  worthy  of  attention. 
If  the  construction  should  prevail,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  time, 
might  propose  amendments,  the  consequence  is, 
that  twelve  senators,  being  two-thinis  of  a 
quorum,  and  forty-eight  representatives,  being 
a  similar  two-thirds,  might  propose  any  and  the 
most  important  amendments.  I  am  aware,  sir, 
that  it  may  be  said,  such  propositions  are  not 
final,  they  may  yet  be  ratified  or  r<jected  by 
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the  State  legislatares.  Bat  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution  seems  to  require  two-tnirds  of  the 
nation,  acting  by  its  proper  organs,  to  propose 
amendments ;  and  that,  in  so  interesting  a  sub- 
ject as  a  constitutional  alteration,  a  less  num- 
ber should  have  no  authority. 

The  letter  of  the  constitution  will  certainly 
justify  this  idea  of  its  spirit  When  two-thirds 
of  Uie  Senate  are  requisite  to  consent  and  ad- 
vise to  a  treaty,  the  words  are  "  two-thirds  of 
the  senators  present^'  To  convict  on  impeach- 
ment, "two-thirds  of  the  members  present." 
Yeas  and  nays  are  to  be  entered  on  the  journal, 
"  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present." 
In  the  two  first  cases,  it  is  requisite  to  act  im- 
mediately, whether  two-thirds  of  the  whole  are 
present  or  not ;  then  we  see  the  expressions  are 
clear,  "two-thirds"  refers  to  the  numbers 
present  Why  so?  Because,  without  these 
expressions,  the  reference  would  have  been  un- 
derstood to  be  the  whole  number  of  members. 
In  the  last  case,  why  add  the  word  "  present " 
to  the  one-fifth  ?  Because,  without,  that  word, 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  would  have  been  its 
meaning.  In  all  other  cases,  when  two-thirds 
are  required,  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  cer- 
tainly is,  and  the  words  seem  to  e^rry  the  mean- 
ing, "two-thirds"  of  the  whole  numbers.  It 
is  said,  "  that  a  m^ority  of  each  House  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business."  House, 
in  this  case,  must  mean  all  the  members.  Two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  must,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, mean  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of 
both.  There  is,  I  acknowledge,  some  obscurity, 
in  the  constitutional  use  of  the  word  House, 
when  either  of  the  two  branches  of  Congress  is 
described  by  it ;  but  if  the  intention  and  sense, 
as  well  as  words  are  attended  to,  I  am  forcibly 
led  to  believe,  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  are  required  to  sanction 
propositions  for  amendments,  and  that  this  con- 
struction is  most  consistent  with  the  wisdom 
and  political  skill  of  the  convention.  The  con- 
struction for  which  I  contend,  is  analogous  to 
the  caution  manifest  in  other  parts  of  tlie  con- 
stitution. It  was  well  known  to  the  conven- 
tion, that  amendments,  if  recommended  or  pro- 
posed by  Congress,  would  have  an  imposing  in- 
fiuence  with  the  State  legislatures ;  and  that,  in 
no  possible  instance,  could  more  evil  arise  from 
indigested  measures,  than  in  the  case  of  amend- 
ments, owing  to  the  impossibility  of  clearly 
foreseeing  their  operation  and  efiects  on  the 
general  constitutional  system.  It  was  made  re- 
quisite, therefore,  to  wait  for  the  uninfluenced 
movement  of  two-thirds  of  the  popular  and 
federative  representatives  of  the  nation.  What- 
ever may  be  our  opinion  on  the  point  now  dis- 
cussed, the  State  legislatures  have  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  judge  of  it  for  themselves,  and 
to  determine  whether  a  proposition  for  an 
amendment  is  presented  to  thein,  with  the  sanc- 
tion required,  and  i^  in  their  opinions,  the  re- 
quisite numbers  have  not  agreed  to  the  proposi- 
tion, they  will  guard  the  constitution,  by  re- 
fdsisg  to  ratify  such  amendment   My  honorable 


friend  from  New  Hampshire^  Mr.  Flmner,  bM 
done  such  ample  justice  to  this  part  of  the  sab- 
ject,  as  to  place  it  out  of  the  reach  of  mj  as- 
sistance and  beyond  the  need  of  any. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
amendment  now  under  oonaideration  conld  noCi 
in  the  Senate,  obtain  a  conatitotional  m^ori^ 
of  two-thirds,  or  even  a  simple  mijoritj,  wen 
it  not  for  the  influence  of  instmotions.  Some 
gentlemen  have  ingeniousiy  said,  that  until  they 
gave  this  amendment  the  present  particnler  ex- 
amination, they  had  not  contemplated  the  ex- 
tent of  its  probable  effects^  and  although  thi^ 
entertained  doubts,  yet  they  were  induced  1^ 
the  instructions  given  them,  to  make  the  propo- 
sition to  the  legislatures,  and  let  them  deads 
for  themselves. 

Whatever  may  or  can  be  sud  in  fkvor  of  in- 
structions generally,  cannot  be  applicable  to  tUt 
case.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution,  Congress  can  only 
propose,  and  the  State  le^slatures  ratify.  The 
duties  are  appropriate  and  distinct^  and  the  un- 
influenced, independent  act  of  both,  requisite. 
The  legislatures  cannot  ratify,  till  a  proposal  is 
made.  This  subject  can  be  elucidated  and  en- 
forced by  familiar  examples.  The  House  of 
Representatives  alone  can  originate  a  bill  fbr 
raising  revenue,  but  it  cannot  become  a  law 
without  a  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  Wonkl 
not  the  advice  and  instruction  of  the  Senate  to 
the  House,  intimating  our  desire  that  th^ 
would  originate  and  send  to  us  for  ooncurrenoe 
a  revenue  bill,  be  thought  improper,  indelicmta 
and  even  unconstitutional  ?  The  President  and 
Senate  can  appoint  certain  ofiicers,  but  th^ 
have  distinct  and  appropriate  agencies  in  the 
appointment  The  President  can  nominate,  bat 
cannot  appoint  without  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

But  the  Senate  cannot  nominate,  nor  conld 
their  advice  to  the  President,  to  miUce  a  nomi- 
nation, be  either  binding  or  proper.  The  char- 
acter of  the  several  independent  branches  of 
our  government,  forming  constitutional  checka 
upon  each  other,  cannot  be  exemplified  more 
fully,  than  in  the  mode  of  producing  amend- 
ments. And  an  interference  of  one  independ- 
ent body  upon  the  appropriate  and  distinct 
duties  of  another,  can,  in  no  instance,  have  a 
more  prejudicial  effect  Can  it  be  thought| 
then,  either  proper,  or  constitutional,  for  the 
State  legislatures  to  assume  the  power  of  in- 
structing to  propose  to  them  a  measure,  whm 
the  power  of  proposing  is  not  only  not  given 
to  them,  but  given  exclusively  to  Congress  t 
As  well  and  with  as  much  propriety  might 
Congress  make  a  law,  attemptmg  to  bind  the 
State  legislatures  to  ratify ;  as  the  legislatnree 
by  instructions  bind  Congress  to  propose.  In 
either  c-ase,  the  check,  which,  for  obviondr 
wise  purposes,  was  introduced  into  the  oonsd- 
tution,  is  totally  destroyed.  And  we  have  not 
as  much  security  against  improper  amendment^ 
as  we  should  have,  if  the  power  were  ezchi- 
sively  vested  in  the  State  legislatures,  and  fat 
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this  olmoiis  reaaon,  that  in  this  mode  of  opera- 
tion the  reaponsibilitj,  for  the  adoption  of  an 
improper  amendment^  is  divided  and  destroyed. 
Is  the  sentiment  correct^  sir,  that  we  shall  be 
Justifiable  in  sending  forth  this  proposition  to 
be  considered  bj  the  State  legislatores,  if  we 
believe  it  onght  not  to  be  ratified?  What 
wonM  be  thoi^t  of  the  Senate,  if  thej  should 
pass  a  bill,  and  send  it  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  concurrence,  tlie  provisions  of 
which  tliej  ^sliked  entirely,  and  wished  ixl 
to  be  established  f  And  can  any  sound  distinc- 
tion be  made  between  such  a  measure  and  the 
one  now  before  us?  In  either  case,  the  single 
act  of  the  other  body  would  be  final ;  and  in 
either  case,  the  pem>le  at  large  would  be  safer 
to  have  but  one  Doay  in  existence,  to  legislate, 
or  make  amendments;  for  all  our  agency  in 
both  cases  would  only  tend  to  deceive  and  mis- 
lead, and,  in  addition,  to  diminish,  if  not  de- 
stroy, as  has  Just  been  observed,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  other  body. 

It  has  been  said,  sir,  that  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives have  twice  given  a  sanction  to 
this  measure,  and  that  their  conduct,  in  this 
partionlar,  adds  weight  to  it ;  I  wish  to  treat 
that  honorable  body  with  the  highest  respect; 
but  I  must  deviate  fW>m  the  truth,  were  I  to 
admowledge  that  their  conduct  upon  this 
amendment,  has  a  tendency  to  convince  me 
that  lliey  have  a  full  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject Twice  have  they  sent  us  a  resolution, 
similar  in  its  leading  feature  to  that  on  your 
table,  and  made  no  provision  that  the  person 
to  be  Vice-President  should  be  qualified  for 
the  highly  responsible  office,  either  in  age  or 
citizenship.  And  for  aught  that  they  had 
j;uarded  against,  we  might  have  had  a  man 
m  the  chief  magistracy,  from  Morocco,  a  for- 
eigner, who  had  not  beei^  in  the  country  a 
month. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  suggested,  in  a  former 
part  of  tiie  debate,  by  a  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Butler,  that  the  great  States,  or 
ruling  party  of  the  day,  had  brought  forward 
this  amendment,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  choice  of  a  federal  Vice-President  at  the  next 
election.  And  we  are  now  put  beyond  the  power 
of  doubt,  that  tiiis  is,  at  least,  one  motive,  by  the 
observations  of  several  of  the  mi\]ority,  but  espe- 
cially by  those  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
He  informs  us,  and  I  appreciate  his  frankness, 
that  if  the  friends  of  this  measure  do  not  seize 
the  present  opportunity  to  pass  it,  the  oprpor- 
tuni^  will  never  recur.  He  tells  us  plamly, 
that  a  minor  faction  ought  to  be  discouraged, 
that  all  hopes  or  prospect  of  rising  into  conse- 
quence, much  more  of  rising  into  office,  should 
be  crushed,  and  that  this  amendment  is  to  pro- 
duce a  part  of  these  beneficial  effects ;  which 
amendment  he  compares  to  the  bill  which  was 
introduced  into  the  British  Parliament,  to  ex- 
clude a  popish  successor  to  the  Crown,  com- 
monly called  the  exclusion  bill.  Have  the  mi- 
nority, then,  no  right  left  but  the  rip^ht  to  be 
trampled  upon  by  the  mi^rity?    This  is  iden- 


tically the  conduct  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
quotation  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  make 
from  the  Secretary  of  State :  to  which  I  ask 
leave  to  recur.  "  The  majority,  by  tramplincr 
on  the  rights  of  the  minority,  have  produced 
factions  and  commotions,  which,  in  republics, 
have,  more  f^e^uently  than  any  other  cause, 
produced  despotism.** 

What  avails  it,  then,  that  this  country  has 
triumphed  over  the  invasion  and  violence  of 
one  oppressor,  if  they  must  now  be  victims  to 
the  violence  of  thousands?  Political  death  is 
denounced  now;  what  denunciation  will  fol- 
low t  It  would  be  a  useless  affectation  in  us,  to 
pretend  to  close  our  eyes  upon  either  the  cause 
or  consequences  of  this  measure. 

The  spirit  of  party  has  risen  so  high,  at  the 
present  day,  that  it  dares  to  attempt,  what  in 
milder  times  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  cal- 
culation. To  this  overwhelming  torrent,  every 
consideration  must  give  way. 

The  gentleman  is  perfectly  correct,  in  sup- 
posing that  now  is  tlie  only  time  to  pass  this 
resolution;  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
party  most  emphatically,  and  unless  its  height 
is  taken,  its  acme  improved,  the  shallows  soon 
appear,  and  the  present  demon  of  party  givea 
place  to  a  successor.  A  hope  is  undoubtedly 
now  indulged,  that  one  ffreat  and  dominant 
passion,  will,  like  Aaron's  rod,  swallow  up 
every  other,  and  that  the  favorable  moment 
can  now  be  seized  to  crush  the  small  States, 
and  to  obtain  their  own  agency  in  the  transac- 
tion. And  when  we  recur  to  the  history  of 
former  confederacies,  and  find  the  small  States 
arrayed  in  conflict  against  each  other,  to  fight, 
to  suffer,  and  to  die  for  the  transient  gratinca- 
tion  of  the  great  States;  have  we  not  some 
reason  to  fear  the  success  of  this  measure  ? 

In  the  Senate  is  the  security  of  the  small 
States ;  their  feeble  voice  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives is  lost  in  the  potent  magic  of 
numbers  and  wealth.  Never  until  now  has 
the  force  of  the  small  States,  which  was  provi- 
ded by  the  constitution,  and  lodged  in  this 
federative  body,  as  a  weapon  of  self-defence, 
been  able  to  bear  upon  this  ouestion.  And 
will  the  smaU  States,  mstead  of  uefending  their 
own  interest,  their  existence,  sacrifice  them  to 
a  gust  of  momentary  passion — ^to  the  short- 
lived gratification  of  party  prejudice  ? 

This  resolution,  if  circumstances  shall  une- 
quivocally demand  it,  can  pass  at  the  next  or 
any  future  session  of  Congress.  But  once  pass- 
ed, and  its  passage  will  operate  like  the  grave ; 
the  sacrificed  rights  of  tiie  small  States  will  be 
gone  for  ever.  Is  it  possible,  sir,  that  any  small 
State  can  submit  to  oe  a  satellite  in  the  State 
system,  and  revolve  in  a  secondary  orbit  around 
a  great  State— act  in  humble  devotion  to  her 
wUl  till  her  purposes  are  gratified,  and  then 
content  herself  to  be  thrown  aside  like  a  cast- 
off  garment,  an  object  of  her  own  imceasing 
re^et,  and  fit  only  for  the  hand  of  scorn  to 
point  its  slow  and  moving  finger  at  ?  Can  the 
members  of  the  Senate,  who  represent  the 
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small  States,  qaietlj  cross  their  hands  and  re- 
quest the  great  States  to  bind  them  fast  and 
to  draw  the  ligature  ? 

I  am  aware,  sir,  that  I  shall  be  accused  of  an 
attempt  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  small 
States.  Mr.  President,  I  represent  a  small 
State ;  I  feel  the  danger,  and  claim  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  sound  the'  alarm.  From  the 
same  altar  on  which  the  small  States  shall  be 
immolated,  will  rise  the  smoke  of  sacrificed 
liberty:  and  despotism  must  be  the  dreadful 
successor. 

It  is  the  cause  of  my  country  and  of  human- 
ity, which  I  plead.  And  when  one  vast  over- 
whelming passion  is  in  exercise,  full  well  I 
know,  sir,  that  no  warning  voice,  no  excite- 
ment but  jealousy,  has  been  found  sufficiently 
active  and  energetic  in  its  operation  to  dissolve 


the  wizard  spoil,  and  torot  Tn^nMml  to  listen  to 
argument 

Jealousy,  hatefbl  in  private  Ufc,  baa  perhapt 
done  more  in  the  preservation  of  political  n^ts 
than  all  the  virtaes  united. 

I  have  made  the  stand,  sir,  in  the  Senate, 
which  I  thought  the  importance  of  the  qpljeot 
demanded.  If  I  fail  here^  there  is  hope  of  suc- 
cess with  the  State  legialatnresL  If  nothiBji 
can  withstand  the  torrent  there^  I  shall  experi- 
ence the  satisfaction  which  is  deiived  from  a 
consciousness  of  having  raised  my  feeble  vofoe 
in  defence  of  that  constitution,  which  ia  not 
onlv  the  security  of  the  small  Statco,  bnt  the 
palladium  of  my  country's  rights;  and  shall 
console  myself  with  the  reflection  that  I  have 
done  my  duty. 
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Mr.  Tracy  delivered  this  speech,  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  twelfth  of  January, 
1802,  on  the  following  motion :  "  Resolved,  that 
the  act  of  Congress,  passed  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  February,  1801,  entitled  an  *Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  more  convenient  organization  of 
the  courts  of  the  United  States,'  ought  to  be 
repealed."  * 

Feeble  as  I  am,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
offer  my  sentiments  on  this  subject.  Owing  to 
severity  of  indisposition,  I  have  not  been  in  my 
place,  nor  have  1  heard  any  of  the  discussion. 
This  circnnistance  will  be  my  apology,  if,  in  the 
remarks  I  shall  make,  repetitions  shdl  occur  on 
the  one  hand,  and  ai)parent  inattention  to  ar- 
guments on  the  other. 

Having  been  a  member  of  this  government 
during  several  years,  and  being  impressed  with 
the  difficulties  attending  the  formation  of  a  ju- 
diciary system,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  give 
a  concise  history  of  legislative  proceedings  on 
this  important  subject.  Permit  me  to  say,  sir, 
that  the  first  institution  of  such  a  system  must 
be  an  experiment.  It  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain until  tried,  the  effects  of  a  system  co-exten- 
eive  with  the  vast  territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  which  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  different 
laws  and  habits  of  the  different  States. 

Soon  after  the  first  law  was  enacted,  as  early 
as  the  year  1793,  and  I  believe  sooner,  com- 

•  The  act  of  1901,  referred  to  in  the  above  resolation,  rery 
eescntially  ehangod  the  JudicUry  sfBtem  of  the  United  States, 
from  what  it  had  been  prerioos  to  that  time.  It  prorlded 
Jbr  the  eetabliabment  of  MTeral  new  tribanalB,  denominated 
Cireait  Coorta,  the  abolition  of  which  was  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  advocates  of  tho  resolation.— iSM  JoumaU  qf 
OrmffTHtt  Jdtkt  Mardit  1802. 


plamts  were  made  of  the  system  of  eiradt 
courts.  The  Union  then  being  divided  iato 
three  circuits,  and  two  of  ^e  six  judges  were 
obliged  to  attend  each  court,  if  one  judge  iaikd, 
all  the  business,  of  course,  was  continued  to  the 
next  term.  Judges  complained  of  the  diaUneei 
they  had  to  travel,  and  suitors  and  lawjen 
complained  of  delays.  In  170d,  if  my  memoiy 
is  correct,  the  law  passed  allowing  one  i^^dap 
to  attend  with  the  district  Judge  in  each  w- 
trict,  with  some  other  mooificationa,  not  im- 
portant in  the  present  view  of  the  snl^eoL  li, 
by  reason  of  distance,  badness  of  roada,  8ickne«» 
or  any  other  accident,  this  one  judge  failed  of 
attendance,  or  if  he  and  the  ^strict  Judge  dif- 
fered on  any  point,  a  delay  was  occasioned.  If 
the  same  judge  attended  the  same  circuit  at  the 
next  term,  another  delay,  and  so  on,  till  expe- 
rience taught  us  that  some  alteration  in  the 
system  was  requisite.  It  will  be  recollected, 
that  the  judges  had  to  travel  over  this  extensive 
country  twice  in  each  year,  and  to  encounter 
the  extremes  of  both  heat  and  cold.  Of  thii 
they  complained ;  but  this  was  not  all ;  the 
business  was  not  done. 

At  several  sessions  of  Congress,  the  sal^ieot 
of  circuit  courts  was  before  tliem ;  committees 
were  appointed  in  both  Houses,  and  in  more 
than  one  communication  of  the  Executive  al 
the  commencement  of  sessions,  a  revision  of  the 
system  was  recommended.  I  cannot  on  memoiy, 
detail  the  exact  particulars,  or  order  of  time ; 
but  in  the  speech  made  by  the  President  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  1799,  ^e  sultiect  is 
stated  as  follows : 

*'  To  give  duo  effect  to  the  civil  adminiitra- 
tion  of  government  and  to  ensure  a  just  execo- 
tion  of  tlie  laws,  a  revision  and  amendment  of 
the  Judiciary  system  is  indispensably  necessary. 
In  this  extensive  country  it  cannot  but  happen 
that  numerous  questions,  respecting  the  inter* 
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pretation  of  the  lawa,  and  the  rights  and  dnties 
of  officers  and  citizens,  most  arise.  On  the 
one  hand  the  laws  should  be  executed,  on  the 
other  individuals  should  be  guarded  from  op- 
pression ;  neither  of  these  objects  is  sufficiently 
assured  under  the  present  organization  of  the 
Judicial  department.  I,  therefore,  earnestly 
reconmiend  the  subject  to  your  serious  consid- 
eration." 

Although  this  subject  had  been  recommended 
before,  and  committees  had  contemplated  a  re- 
Tision  and  alteration  of  the  ^stem,  I  do  not 
remember  ^At  a  bill  had  ever  been  presented 
to  either  House  of  Congress  until  1799.  In  that 
session  a  bill  was  reported,  similar  in  its  fea- 
tures to  the  act  whicn  passed  last  session.  It 
mij^t  have  been  acted  upon  in  the  House  of 
Representatives:  of  this,  however,  I  am  not 
confident:  but  I  recollect  it  was  printed,  and 
the  members  of  both  Houses  had  it  before 
them,  and  at  the  last  session,  with  some  alter- 
ations and  amendments,  it  was  enacted  into  a 
law.  I  bdieve  all  parties  wished  for  a  revision 
and  amendment  of  the  system,  in  respect  to 
circuit  courts ;  the  difference,  of  opinion  was 
princip^y  tins:  some  supposed  an  increase  of 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  to  such  a  num- 
ber as  would  render  the  duties  of  the  circuit 
practicable  for  them,  and  provide  for  the  com- 
])letion  of  business,  would  be  the  best  amend- 
ment ;  the  others  thought  the  law,  as  it  passed, 
was  preferable. 

I  acknowledge,  that  in  deliberating  upon  this 
subject,  we  always  assumed  the  principle,  that 
the  establishment  of  courts  was  important  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  people ;  we  did  not 
fear  an  army  of  judges,  as  has  been  hinted  by 
the  gentleman  last  up,  Mr.  Jackson.  In  this 
opinion  we  might  be  mistaken,  but  we  were 
honest  in  our  professions.  Although  some  be- 
Ueved  that  more  of  the  business  of  the  United 
States  might  be  confided  to  the  State  courts ; 
yet  it  is  not  within  my  recollection,  that  the 
question  was  considered  in  any  measure  a  party 
question.  I  am  confident,  that  at  the  session 
of  1799,  and  for  a  Ions  time  before  that,  the 
friends  of  this  law,  which  eventually  passed 
last  winter,  oouid  not,  nor  did  not,  contemplate 
any  change  of  administration.  A  revision  of 
tJbe  system  was  long  a  subject  of  deliberation ; 
we  believed  an  increase  of  circuit  judges,  to  the 
number  requisite  to  perform  the  duties,  would 
be  an  inconvenient  increase  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  though  it  was  desirable  for  the 
Judges  of  the  supreme  court  to  see  the  people 
and  be  seen  of  them,  yet  the  preference  was 
given  to  the  system  now  proposed  to  be  re- 
pealed. We  suppose  it  would  oe  an  evil  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  to  thirteen,  fifteen,  or  seventeen.  A  court 
which  is  to  act  together,  should  not  be  numer- 
ous ;  on  this  subject  all  men  have  agreed;  here 
may  be  danger  of  an  **  army  <^  ju^g;es,"  as  the 
gentleman  says ;  for  although  in  Great  Britain 
the  twelve  judges  are  sometimes  called  to  give 
an  opinion,  yet  no  man  will  feel  equal  confi- 


dence in  a  tribunal  of  judges  fbr  the  budness 
of  a  court,  consisting  of  many,  as  of  few ;  from 
three  to  ^yo,  the  good  sense  and  experience  of 
all  nations  has  declared  to  be  about  the  proper 
number,  and  we  thouirht  it  conducive  to  the 
general  good  to  establish  tribmials  in  such 
manner  as  to  carry  justice  to  the  door  of  every 
man. 

In  this  modification  of  the  system,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  circuit  court  has  been  extended 
as  it  respects  the  sum  in  demand,  of  which  they 
are  to  take  cognizance,  and  as  it  respects  the 
dilutes  which  arise,  concerning  the  title  of 
lands ;  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  is  given  of  aU 
crimes  committed  within  fifty  miles  of  ^eir 
place  of  session.  The  intention  was  to  ensure 
a  prompt  execution  of  justice,  and  experiment 
alone  can  test  the  wisdom  of  Uie  plan. 

I  take  it  to  be  a  sound  rule,  adopted  by  all 
wise  and  deliberate  bodies,  not  to  repeal  an 
existing  law  until  experiments  shdl  have  dis- 
covered errors,  or  unless  thero  is  a  vice  so  ap- 
parent on  the  face  of  the  law,  as  that  justice 
shall  require  an  inmiediate  destruction  of  it 
Has  there  been  time  to  sain  information  by 
experiment?  No  man  wm  pretend  this  as  a 
justification  of  the  repeal;  for  the  little  time 
Uie  law  has  been  in  force,  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
tained any  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  it  has 
gained  cre^t. 

Another  maxim  in  legislation,  I  think,  is  cor- 
rect, not  to  give  up  a  law  in  existence,  which 
is  conversant  about  extensive  and  important 
concerns  of  the  community,  and  about  which 
there  is  a  necessity  of  enacting  some  law,  with- 
out seeing  clearly  what  can  be  substituted  for 
it,  and  that  the  substitute  has  manifest  advan- 
tages. This  resolution  leads  to  no  result,  but  a 
repeal.  I  have  stated  the  errors  of  the  former 
system  of  Cirenit  Courts,  and  if  expense  is  an 
objection  to  the  present  system,  as  1  have  heard 
urged  out  of  doora^  the  same,  or  nearly  as  much, 
must  be  incurred,  if  we  increase  the  number  of 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  tu  efiect  a 
reform  in  the  Cireuit  Court  Why  repeal  this 
law,  then,  and  leave  us  without  any,  or  with- 
out any  adequate  to  its  purpose  ? 

Is  uiis  ^stem  so  very  vicious,  that  it  de- 
serves nothing  but  abhorrence  and  destruction? 
It  costs  us  a  little  more  than  ^irty  thousand 
dollars,  and  by  it  the  number  of  circuit  judges 
is  increased  to  sixteen ;  and  by  it  likewise  is 
contemplated  reducing  the  number  of  supreme 
judges  to  five,  when  it  can  constitutionally  be 
done.  Is  the  expense  an  object,  when  by  that 
expense  we  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court 
over  this  vastly  extensive,  growing  country, 
and  carry  law  and  protection  to  every  man  ? 
This  country  is  in  a  singular  condition ;  a  great 
tract  of  unsettled  lands  is  peopling  with  rapid- 
ity, and  numerous  emigrations  increase  our 
population  fiir  beyond  its  natural  increase ;  is 
it  not  of  importance  that  courts  should  be  loca- 
ted among  them,  early,  to  correct  the  restless 
spirit  which  is  frequent  in  new  and  scattered 
settlements?     And  are  not  the   emigrations 
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composed  of  such  as  require  the  prompt 
sistance  of  the  law,  to  preserve  among  them 
regolaritj  ?  Pnnishment  to  nt,  and  to  all  good 
men,  shonld  be  a  strange  work ;  bat  to  prevent 
crimes,  is  the  work  of  a  God.  I  speak  to  gen- 
tlemen, who  have  many  of  them  graced  the 
jadge's  bench,  and  adorned  the  professional 
robe  thej  have  worn,  and  are  therefore  not 
obliged  to  be  particabEur  that  I  may  be  ander- 
BtofM. ;  a  word  to  the  wise  wHl  be  sufficient 
A  judiciary,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  is  ab- 
solately  ne'>e88ary,  and  an  extension  of  it  to 
every  national  purpose  is  equally  necessary. 
To  depend  upon  State  Courts,  not  under  obli- 
gations nor  amenable  to  you,  besides  having  as 
much  business  aUotted  to  them  by  the  respec- 
tive States,  as  they  can  accompush,  and  de- 
pending upon  them,  and  not  on  us,  for  exist- 
ence— will  require  only  to  be  mentioned,  to  be 
exploded.  Locating  your  judges  in  the  various 
piuts  of  the  country,  by  them  promulgating  the 
national  laws,  which  is  well  known  has  been 
a  subject  of  great  difficulty,  and  giving  them 
daily  opportunity  of  mixing  with  people,  not 
well  disposed  to  order  and  law,  may  prevent 
disorders  and  insurrections,  and  save  millions 
of  expense,  which  pecuniary  saving  will  be  the 
least  of  the  important  events  arising  from  such 
a  svstem. 

But  it  will  probably  be  said  the  courts  have 
not  business  to  employ  them;  and  the  docu- 
ments received  from  the  Executive  will  be  pro- 
duced in  evidence.  And  it  may  fhrther  be 
said,  the  President  has  in  his  message  recom- 
mended a  repeal  of  this  law.  The  words  of  tlie 
message  are:  ^*The  judiciary  system  of  the 
United  States,  and  especially  that  portion  of  it 
lately  erected,  will  of  course  present  itself  to 
the  c^)nteniplation  of  Congress ;  and  that  they 
may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  proportion  which 
the  institution  bears  to  the  business  it  has  to 
perform,  I  have  caused  to  be  procured  from  the 
several  States,  and  now  lay  before  Congress, 
an  exact  statement  of  all  the  causes  decided 
since  the  first  establisliment  of  the  courts,  and 
of  those  that  were  depending  when  additional 
courts  and  judges  were  brought  in  to  their  aid.^' 

Ih  this  a  recommendation  to  repeal?  Sup- 
pose, for  argument's  sake,  it  is.  Let  us  look 
at  this  ^'  exoct^'  statement.  In  tlie  recapitula- 
tion, 19th  page  of  document  8,  there  appears 
to  have  been  instituted  8,276  suits,  and  pend- 
ing when  this  court  went  into  operation  1,689. 
Hiit  on  further  inspection,  it  will  be  found,  that 
Maryland  is  entirely  omitted ;  this  omission  is 
unaccountable,  since  the  means  of  knowledge 
were  so  near  at  hand;  119  causes  undecided 
in  Tennessee ;  134  in  North  Carolina,  and  881 
in  Virginia,  are  omitted ;  making  in  the  whole 
an  error  of  five  or  six  hundred  causes.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  number  of  suits  in  New  York 
are  not  stated  correctly  by  the  statement  of  the 
attorney  when  he  made  the  return;  and  not 
one  is  carried  out  as  pending  in  the  recapitula- 
tion ;  and  the  return  of  Massachusetts  is  incor- 
xeot  on  itf  face;  so  that  nothing  more  than 


conjecture  can  be  derived  from  this  "exael" 
statement.  The  President  to  usaally  more  eor^ 
rect,  and  how  this  peremptory  langmge  in  tha 
message  comports  with  the  document,  eveiy 
man  can  see  for  himself.  I  am  not  dispoeed  to 
attribute  intentional  error  to  any  man,  mneh 
less  to  the  Executive ;  but  in  point  of  nee  the 
statement  amounts  to  nothing;  we  maj  Joat  ea 
well  imagine  without  it  at  with  it|  how  many 
suits  were  pending  at  the  institation  of  the  ne  v 
courts. 

But  I  acknowledge  that  the  number  of  soiti 
pending  is  not,  in  my  mind,  any  criterion  upon 
which  a'  correct  judgment  may  be  Ibrmed  of 
the  utility  or  necessity  of  courts ;  or  to  saj  the 
most  of  it,  it  forms  but  one  ground  of  Judging^ 
and  that  not  a  very  conclusive  one.  In  a  comi- 
try  thinly  settled,  it  is  frequently  as  important 
to  establish  courts  as  in  a  more  populous  coun- 
try ;  and  as  this  government  to  situated  it  maj 
be  more  so ;  and  yet  the  number  of  suits  wiU 
bear  no  proportion.  Why  did  we  establish 
courts  in  our  territorial  government  but  on  thto 
principle? 

A  number  of  courts,  properly  located,  will 
keep  the  business  of  any  country,  in  such  con- 
dition as  but  few  suits  will  be  instituted ;  and 
courts  badly  organized  will  discourage  suitors^ 
and  there  will  be  but  few  actions  returned. 
From  the  number  of  suits  alone,  there  can  no 
sound  judgment  be  formed. 

But  there  to  another  objection  to  the  repeal 
of  the  judiciary  law,  which  in  mv  mind  to  con- 
clusive. I  mean  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
constitution. 

In  the  formation  of  every  government  In 
which  the  people  have  a  share  in  its  adminis- 
tration, some  established  and  indisputable  prin- 
ciples must  be  adopted.  In  our  government, 
the  formation  of  a  legislative,  executive,  and 
judiciary  power  to  one  of  the  incontrovertible 
principles ;  and  that  each  should  be  independ- 
ent of  the  other,  so  far  as  human  frailty  will 
permit,  is  equally  incontrovertible.  Will  it  be 
expected  that  I  shall  quote  Sidney,  De  Lolme, 
Montesquieu,  and  a  host  of  elementary  writerai 
to  prove  this  assertion  ?  There  is,  probably,  no 
conflict  of  opinion  upon  this  subject.  When  we 
look  into  our  constitution  of  government,  we 
shall  find  in  every  part  of  it,  a  close  and  unde- 
viating  attention  to  this  principle.  Our  par- 
ticular form  is  singular  m  its  requirementai 
that  full  force  and  operation  be  given  to  thto 
all  important  principle.  Our  powers  are  limit- 
ed, many  acts  of  sovereignty  are  prohibited  to 
the  national  government,  and  retained  by  the 
States,  and  many  restraints  are  imposed  upon 
State  sovereignty.  If,  either  by  accident  or 
design,  it  should  exceed  its  powers,  there  to  the 
utmost  necessity  that  some  timely  checks,  equal 
to  every  exigency,  should  be  interposed.  The 
judiciary  is  established  by  the  constitution  for 
that  valuable  purpose. 

In  the  British  Government,  the  legislature  to 
omnipotent  to  every  legislative  effect,  and  to  a 
perpetual  convention  for  almost  every  consti- 
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tntiimjl  purpose.  Henoe  it  is  %tsj  to  diBoem 
tbe  different  part  which  must  be  assigned  to 
the Jadieiary  in  the  two  kinds  of  goyemment 
In  England  the  ezeontiTe  has  the  most  ezt^i- 
sive  powers,  the  sword  or  the  military  force ; 
the  nght  of  making  war,  and  in  effect  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  with  an 
nnqoalified  veto  to  every  legiriatiye  act  It  is, 
therefore,  rational  for  that  nation  to  preserve 
their  jndidary  oompletely  independent  of  their 
sovereign.  In  the  United  States,  the  caation 
most  M  ^plied  to  the  existing  danger;  the 
indieiary  are  to  be  a  check  on  the  ezecntive, 
bat  most  emphatically  to  the  legislatnre  of  the 
Union,  atfd  tnose  of  the  several  States.  What 
secori^  is  there  to  an  individnal,  if  the  legi»- 
latore  of  the  Union  or  any  paiiicnlar  State 
should  pass  a  law,  making  any  of  his  transac- 
tions cnminal  which  took  place  anterior  to  the 
date  of  the  law  ?  None  in  the  world  but  by  an 
appeal  to  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States, 
where  he  will  obtain  a  decision  that  the  law 
itself  is  nnconstitational  and  void,  or  by  a  resort 
to  revolutionary  principles  and  exciting  a  civil 
war.  With  a  view  to  these  principles,  and 
knowing  that  the  framers  of  our  constitution 
were  fhUy  possessed  of  them,  let  us  examine 
the  instrument  itself.  Article  Third,  Section 
First :  ^*  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may,  from 
time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges, 
both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior;  and 
shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services 
a  compensation  which  shall  not  bo  diminished 
dnring  their  continuance  in  office.^'  Are  there 
words  in  the  English  language  more  explicit  ? 
Is  there  any  condition  annexed  to  the  judges* 
tenure  of  office  other  than  good  behavior  ?  Of 
whom  shall  your  judges  be  independent  ?  We 
are  led  to  an  erroneous  decision  on  this,  as  well 
as  many  other  governmental  subjects,  by  con- 
stantly recurring  to  Great  Britain.  That  their 
courts  should  be  independent  of  their  sovereign 
is  an  important  object ;  he  is  the  fountain  of 
honor  and  power,  and  can  do  no  wrong ;  our 
President,  at  least  for  several  years  pi^  has 
been  considered  as  the  fountain  of  dishonor  and 
weakness ;  and  if  there  was  any  maxim  upon 
the  subject,  it  was  that  he  could  do  no  right. 
Of  course  the  great  object  of  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary  must  here  have  reference  not 
only  to  our  executive,  but  our  legislature.  The 
le^^ature  with  us  is  the  fountain  of  power. 
No  person  will  say  that  the  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  can  be  removed  unless  by  im- 
peaohment  and  conviction  of  misbehavior ;  but 
the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts,  as  soon  as 
ordained  and  established,  are  placed  upon  pre- 
cisely the  same  grounds  of  independence  with 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  Congress 
may  take  their  own  time  to  ordain  and  estab- 
blish,  but  the  instant  that  that  is  done,  all  the 
rights  of  independence  attach  to  thenu 
If  this  reasoning  is  correct,  can  you  repeal  a 


law  establishing  an  inferior  ooort  under  the 
constitiitiont  Will  it  be  said,  that  although 
yon  cannot  remove  the  judge  from  office,  yet 
you  can  remove  his  office  from  himt  Is  mur- 
der prohibited,  and  may  yon  shut  a  man  up. 
and  deprive  him  of  sustenance  till  he  dies,  ana 
this  be  not  denominated  murder  t  The  danger 
in  our  government  is,  and  always  will  be,  that 
the  legislative  body  will  become  restive,  and 
perhaps  unintentionally  bresik  down  the  bar- 
riers of  onr  constitution.  It  is  incidental  to 
man,  and  a  part  of  onr  imperfections  to  believe 
that  power  may  be  safely  lodged  in  our  hands. 
We  have  the  wealth  of  the  nation  at  com- 
mand, and  are  invested  with  almost  irresisiible 
strength ;  the  judiciary  has  neither  force  nor 
wealth  to  protect  itself.  That  we  can,  with 
propriety,  modiQr  our  judiciary  system,  so  that 
we  always  leave  the  judges  independent,  is  a 
correct  and  reasonable  position ;  but  if  we  can, 
by  repealing  a  law,  remove  them,  they  are  in 
the  worst  state  of  dependence.     « 

I  have  exhausted  myself,  and  I  fear  the  pa- 
tience of  the  Senate,  and  regret  exceedingly 
that  my  indisposition  prevented  me  from  a  let- 
ter preparation  upon  this  important  question. 
I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  juaiciary  system  for  this  country  is, 
and  must  be  attended  with  difficulties;  and 
that  the  legislature  have  taken  such  measures 
as  to  a  majority  of  them  seemed  most  reasona- 
ble, after  much  attention  to  the  subject,  to  cure 
the  evils  of  the  old  system,  by  the  substitution 
of  a  new  system. 

And  let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  law  now 
under  consideration,  although  it  modified  our 
courts,  is  strictly  guarded  against  a  violation  of 
the  principles  I  have  here  contended  for.  The 
Supreme  Court  is  but  to  consist  of  five  judges 
after  the  next  vacancy  shall  happen ;  aiid  the 
district  judges  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  are 
associated  with  a  Circuit  judge,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  circuit  judges ;  which  duties  it  is  well 
known  they  peiformed  ever  since  the  district 
courts  were  establlBhed ;  and  in  the  clause 
which  increases  theur  salaries,  they  are  styled 
the  district  judges ;  and  all  the  alteration  made 
in  their  circumstances,  is  an  increase  of  duty 
and  of  salary.  I  have  attempted  to  show  the 
primary  necessitv  of  rendering  the  judiciary  of 
this  confederated  government  completely  inde- 
pendent, not  only  of  the  executive,  but  especial- 
ly so  of  the  legislature. 

And  by  adverting  to  the  words  of  the  instru- 
ment itself,  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the 
judiciary  are  secured,  so  far  as  words  can  do  it, 
as  well  as  from  a  circuitous  removal,  by  repeal- 
ing the  law  constituting  the  court  of  which 
they  are  judges,  as  by  any  direct  removal. 

I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  magnitude 
of  this  subject;  perhaps  the  whims  of  a  sick 
man's  fancy  have  too  much  impressed  me  to 
view  it  correctly ;  but,  sir,  I  apprehend  the  re- 
peal of  this  law  will  involve  in  it  the  total  de- 
struction of  our  constitution.  It  is  supported 
by  three  independent  pillars — ^the  legi^ative, 
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exeentiTe,  and  jndiciaiy ;  md  if  anj  rode  hmd 
should  pluck  either  of  them  away,  die  beantifQl 
fabric  must  tumble  into  roina.  The  judiciary 
is  the  centre  pillar,  and  a  Bupoort  to  each  bj 
checking  both ;  on  the  one  sioe  is  the  sword, 
on  the  other  side  is  the  wealth  oi  the  nation ; 
and  it  has  no  inherent  capacity  to  defend  itself 
These  very  circumstances  united  may  pro- 
voke an  attack,  and  whichever  power  preyails 
so  far  as  to  invest  in  itself^  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, the  power  of  the  judidary,  by  rendering  it 
dependent,  it  is  the  precise  definition  of  tyran- 
ny, and  must  produce  its  effects.  The  Goths 
and  Vandals  destroyed  not  only  the  govenmient 
of  Rome,  but  tbe  city  itself;  they  were  savages, 
and  felt  the  loss  of  neither ;  but  if  it  be  posri- 
ble  there  can  be  an  intention,  like  the  son  of 
Manoah,  with  his  strength  without  his  godH- 


nesB,  to  tumble  this  fiibrle  to  the  earlii,  let  it 
be  remembered  it  will  erosh,  In  one  imdistiB* 
guished  ruin,  its  perpetnitora»  with  those  whom 
they  may  call  their  political  enemiea. 

I  most  earnestly  entreat  gentlemen  to  pause 
and  consider.  I  anprehend  the  repeal  of  this 
act  will  be  the  hana-writing  on  the  wall,  stamp* 
iuff  Mene  TeM  upon  all  we  hold  dear  and  vu- 
nMe  in  our  constitntioii.  Let  not  tiie  impntft- 
ticm  of  instability  i^hich  Is  eM  upon  all  popu- 
lar bodies  be  verified  1^  ua.  In  aooptiiig  laws 
to-day  and  repealing  them  to-morrow,  for  no 
reason  but  that  we  have  the  power  and  will 
exercise  itb 

The  constitution  b  an  invaluable  inheritanee ; 
if  we  make  inroads  upon  It  and  deatroj  It^  no 
matter  with  what  intentioiis,  it  eanoot  bo  re- 
placed; we  shall  never  have  another. 


HENRT  LEE. 

QsmouL  HiNBT  Lsx,  a  member  of  a  flunilj  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  America,  was  a 
natfre  of  Virginia,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Jannarj,  1756.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  jears  he  entered  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  and,  oontinniAg  there  the 
nsnal  term,  distingoished  himself  by  a  dose  and  steady  application  to  his  studies,  and  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  collegiate  roles.  On  graduating,  late  in  September,  1778,*  he  delivered  an 
En^ish  oration  on  the  Liberal  ArtSy  and  receiyed  the  honors  of  the  college.  The  following 
year  was  passed  at  his  home,  and  while  his  father  was  engaged  in  negotiating  treaties  with  the 
different  Indian  tribes,  the  management  of  the  priyate  concerns  of  the  family  was  intruated 
to  him. 

At  this  time  the  troubles  existing  between  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain  and  the  colonists 
were  assuming  a  decided  character ;  the  importation  of  tea  had  already  been  prohibited  in  the 
several  colonies,  and  the  ^'good  citizens  ^  had  been  called  on  to  discountenance  all  those  ui\just 
measures  of  the  Crown  ^^  which  ought  to  be  opposed,  as  contrary  to  every  principle  of  libertyi 
and  which  righteously  incur  the  just  indignation  and  resentment  of  every  true  American.'* 

Animated  by  the  exciting  scenes  which  were  being  enacted  around  him,  and  in  which  so 
many  of  his  kinsmen  were  engaged,  young  Lee  relinquished  "  the  soft  scenes  of  tranquil  life  for 
the  rough  adventures  of  war,"  and,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  he  entered  the  service  of  his 
country,  as  a  captain  of  cavalry,  in  the  Virginia  line.  In  this  situation  he  soon  commanded  the 
respect  and  attention  of  his  countrymen,  by  his  active  enterprise  and  manly  heroism. 

In  the  autumn  of  1777,  Lee^s  company,  with  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  raised  by  Virgiilia,  were 
formed  into  one  regiment^  and  united  to  the  Continental  army.  From  this  time  he  rapidly  ac- 
quired distinction  as  an  able  and  gallant  officer,  and  by  the  high  state  of  discipline  and  efficiency 
he  maintained  in  his  company,  soon  won  the  confidence  of  the  commander-in-chie^  a  confidence 
which  continued  through  life^ 

An  account  of  one  of  Captain  Lee's  earliest  exploits,  and  which  probably,  in  some  measore, 
led  to  his  preferment,  is  given  by  that  officer,  in  his  Memain  of  the  War  in  the  Southern  De- 
partment  It  is  as  follows : — ^After  the  success  of  the  British  at  the  Brandywine,  the  British 
general  pursued  his  route  across  the  Schuylkill,  directing  lus  course  to  Philadelphia.  Con- 
tiguous to  his  route,  lay  some  mills  stored  with  flour  for  the  use  of  the  American  army.  Their 
destruction  was  deemed  necessary  by  Washington,  and  his  aide-de-camp.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Hamilton,  attended  by  Captain  Lee,  with  a  small  party  of  his  troop  of  horse,  were  despatched 
in  fW>nt  of  the  enemy  with  the  order  of  execution*  The  mill^  or  mills,  stood  on  the  bank  of  the 
SchnylkilL  Approaching,  you  descend  a  long  hill,  leading  to  a  bridge  over  the  mill-race.  On 
the  summit  of  this  hill  two  videts  were  posted;  and  soon  after  the  party  reached  the  mills, 
lieutenant-colonel  Hamilton  took  possession  of  a  flat-bottomed  boat  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
porting himself  and  his  comrades  across  the  river,  should  the  sudden  f^proach  of  the  enemy 
render  such  retreat  necessary.    In  a  littie  time  this  precaution  manifested  his  sagacity :  the  fire 

*  An  ezteaded  Meoimt  of  IIm  eommeBeenMit  •XOTdMt  wm  pabUahed  in  Biriogtoii'fe  H«w  York  OuettMr,  of  Oelo 
tMrUtl^l7m 
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of  the  Tidets  annoanced  the  enemj^fl  appeannce.  The  dragoons  were  orderad  insteatly  to 
embark.  Of  the  small  partv.  fooTf  with  the  lieatenant-coloiiel,  jumped  into  the  boat|  tlie  thi 
of  the  enemy's  horse  in  full  Tiew,  pressing  down  the  hill  in  pnrsnit  of  the  two  videta.  C^rtaia 
Lee,  with  the  remaining  two,  took  the  decision  to  regain  the  bridge,  rather  than  dcrtain  the 
boat.  Hamilton  was  committed  to  the  flood,  strogig^ing  against  a  Tiolent  curent^  increaaed  hy 
recent  rains ;  while  Lee  pat  his  safetr  on  the  speed  and  sonndness  of  his  horse. 

The  attention  of  the  enemj  being  engaged  bj  Lee*s  posh  for  the  bridge,  delayed  the  attack 
npcm  the  boat  for  a  few  minotes,  and  thos  afforded  Hamilton  a  better  chance  of  escape.  Th» 
two  Tidets  preceded  Lee  as  he  reached  the  bridge ;  and  himself,  with  the  two  dragoooa,  aaialj 
passed  it,  although  the  enemy's  front  section  emptied  their  carbines  and  pistols  at  the  distaaoe 
of  ten  or  twelve  paces.  Lee*s  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  Hamflton  continued  to  increaae^ 
as  he  heard  rolleys  of  carbines  discharged  upon  the  boat,  which  were  retomed  by  the  gana 
singly  and  occasionally.  He  trembled  for  the  probable  issue,  and  as  soon  as  the  porsuit  ended, 
which  did  not  long  continue,  he  despatched  a  dragoon  to  the  commander-in-chief^  deacrilniig 
with  feelings  of  anxiety  what  had  passed,  and  his  sad  presage.  His  letter  was  scarcely  perosed 
by  Washington,  before  Hamilton  himself  appeared ;  and,  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  paper 
in  the  general^s  hand,  renewed  his  attention  to  the  ill-boding  separation,  with  the  probabiUtj 
that  his  friend  Lee  had  been  cut  oft^  inasmuch  as  instantly  after  he  turned  ibr  the  bridge,  the 
British  horse  reached  the  mill,  and  commenced  their  operations  upon  the  boat.  Washhigton, 
with  Joy,  relieved  his  fears,  by  giving  to  his  aide-de-camp  the  captain^s  letter.  Thus  did  fortune 
smile  upon  these  two  young  soldiers,  already  united  in  friendship,  which  ceased  only  with  life. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Hamilton  escaped  unhurt,  but  two  of  his  four  dragoons,  with  one  of  the 
boatmen,  were  wounded.* 

At  the  battle  of  Germantown,  Lee's  company  of  cavalry  was  selected  by  General  Waahin^^ 
ton  as  his  body  guard.  In  January,  1778,  when  occupying  a  small  stone  house,  with  a  body 
of  ten  men,  the  rest  of  his  command  being  absent  on  a  foraging  expedition,  the  building  was 
surrounded  by  two  hundred  of  the  British  cavalry,  who  attempted  to  take  him  prisoner,  bnt 
were  met  with  so  spirited  a  resistance  that  they  were  compelled  to  retreat  Soon  after  this  he 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  mi\}or,  with  the  conmiand  of  three  companies  of  cavalry.  TIThile 
in  this  position  he  planned  and  executed  the  celebrated  attack  on  the  British  poet  at  Paulna 
Hook,  opposite  to  the  city  of  New  York,  their  head-quarters.  He  surprised  and  took  the  garri- 
son, under  the  eye  of  the  British  nnny  and  navy,  and  safely  conducted  his  prisoners  into  the 
American  lines,  many  miles  distant  from  the  post  captured.  There  are  few  enterprises  to  be 
found  on  military  record,  eqnal  in  hazard  or  difficulty,  or  conducted  with  more  consummate 
skill  and  daring  courage.  It  was,  too,  accompanied  without  loss ;  fillcn  the  camp  of  the  enemy 
with  shame  and  astonishment,  and  shed  an  unfading  lustre  on  the  American  arms. 

In  1780,  Lee  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  commandant  of  a  separate 
legionary  corpf«,  and  was  sent  to  the  southern  department  of  the  United  States,  to  Join  the  army 
under  General  Greene,  where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war.  The  many  brilliant 
achievements  which  he  performed  in  that  difScult  and  arduous  war,  under  that  celebrated  and 
consummate  commander,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate ;  **  they  are  so  many  illustrious  mon- 
uments of  American  courage  and  prowess,  which  in  all  future  ages  will  be  the  theme  of  histor- 
ical praise— of  grateful  recollection  by  his  countrymen,  and  of  ardent  imitation  by  eveiy  braye 
and  patriotic  man.*** 

On  the  termination  of  the  war,  he  returned  to  the  peacefhl  walks  of  civil  life.  He  was  anb- 
sequently  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  his  native  State,  and  in  1786,  was  chosen  a  delegate  to 
the  Continental  Congress.  Two  years  after,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  convention  for  tlie 
ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  instrument  he  supported.  In  1792,  he  was  elect- 
ed Governor  of  Virginia,  continuing  in  office  three  years.  During  his  administration,  in  August, 
1704,  the  celebrated  Whiskey  Insurrection,  in  Pennsylvania,  had  taken  so  serious  a  character, 
that  an  army  was  formed  composed  of  volunteers  fh)m  that  State,  and  detachments  of  militia 
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from  New  Jene j,  Maryland,  and  Yirginia^  GoTemor  Ififflin  took  oommaDd  of  the  troops  of 
hiB  State.  The  GoTemor  of  New  Jene  j  commanded  the  troops  of  that  State,  and  those  of  Mary- 
land and  Yirginiai  as  well  as  the  others,  were  under  the  command  of  General  (then  Gk>vemor) 
Lee.  When  these  troops  had  assembled  at  their  respective  places  of  encampment,  General 
Washington  yisited  them,  and  directed  General  Hamilton  to  acoompan j  them  to  the  west 
The  insurgents  did  not  Tentnre  to  meet  this  force,  and  the  rebellion  ceased  without  a  conflict* 

Gtoeral  Lee  was.  chosen  a  representative  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  year  1799, 
and  was  selected  by  that  body  to  pronounce  an  oration  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Washingtcm. 
He  continued  in  Congress  until  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Presidency,  when  he  re- 
tired altogether  from  public  life. 

In  the  summer  of  1814^  while  General  Lee  yas  residing  in  Baltimore,  he  was  concerned  in 
a  political  riot,  and  suffered  a  severe  assault,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  recovered. 
After  passing  some  time  in  the  West  Lidies  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive land,  where  he  died  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  1818,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Shaw,  the 
danghter  of  General  Greene,  at  Cumberland  Island,  near  St  Mary's,  Gleorgia. 

He  left  behind  him  an  extensive  and  valuable  historical  work,  entitled,  Memain  of  the  War 
in  tk$  SoiUhem  Department  of  the  United  Statee^  in  which  the  difficulties  and  privations  en- 
dured by  the  patriotic  army  emfdoyed  in  that  quarter— their  courage  and  enterprise,  and  the 
skiU  and  talents  of  thdr  fEuthfnl,  active,  and  illustrious  commander.  General  Greene,  are  dis- 
played in  never-fading  colors,  t 
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This  oration  was  prepared  and  delivered  at 
the  request  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  by  General  Lee,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  December,  1799.  % 

In  obedience  to  your  will,  I  rise  your  humble 
organ,  with  the  hoipe  of  executing  a  part  of  the 
system  of-  public  moumiog  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  adopt,  commemorative  of  the 
death  of  the  most  illustrious  and  most  beloved 
personage  this  country  has  ever  produced ;  and 
which,  while  it  transmits  to  posterity  your 
sense  of  the  awful  event,  fidntly  represents 
your  knowledge  of  the  consummate  excellence 
you  so  cordially  honor. 

Desperate,  indeed,  is  any  attempt  on  earth 
to  meet  c<NTespondently  tnis  dispensation  of 
heaven;  for,  whUe  with  pious  resignation  we 
submit  to  the  will  of  an  all-gracious  Provi- 
dence, we  can  never  cease  lamenting,  in  our 
finite  view  <^  Omnipotent  wisdom,  the  heart- 
rending privation  for  which  our  nation  weeps. 
When  the  civilized  world  shakes  to  its  centre ; 
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when  every  moment  gives  birth  to  strange  and 
momentous  changes ;  when  our  peaceftd  quar- 
ter of  the  globe^  exempt  as  it  happily  has  oeen 
from  any  share  m  the  slaughter  of  the  human 
race,  may  yet  be  compelled  to  abandon  her 
pacific  policy,  and  to  risk  the  doleful  casualties 
of  war ;  what  limit  \b  there  to  the  extent  of  our 
loss  ?  None  within  the  reach  of  my  words  to 
express;  none  which  your  feelings  wUl  not 
disavow. 

The  founder  of  our  federate  republic-K>ur 
bulwark  in  war,  our  guide  in  peace,  is  no  more  1 
O  that  this  were  but  questionable  I  Hope,  the 
comforter  of  the  wretched,  would  pour  into 
our  agonizing  hearts  its  balmy  dew.  But, 
alas !  there  is  no  hope  for  us ;  our  Wa8himo- 
Tojst  is  removed  for  ever  I  Possessing  the  stout- 
est frame,  and  purest  mind,  he  had  passed 
nearly  to  his  sixty-eighth  year,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  high  health,  when,  habituated  by  his 
care  of  us  to  neglect  himself^  a  sUght  cold,  dis- 
regarded, became  inconvenient  on  Friday,  op- 
pressive on  Saturday,  and,  defying  every  medi- 
cal interposition,  before  the  morning  ojf  Sunday, 
put  an  end  to  the  best  of  men.  An  end  did  I 
say? — hiB  fame  survives!  bounded  only  by  the 
limits  of  the  earth,  and  by  the  extent  of  the 
human  mind.  He  survives  in  our  hearts,  in 
the  growing  knowledge  of  our  children,  in  the 
affection  of  the  good  throughout  the  world: 
and  when  our  monuments  shall  be  done  away ; 
when  nations  now  existing  shall  be  no  more ; 
when  even  our  young  and  far-spreading  empire 
shall  have  perished,  still  will  our  Wasbisqtov^b 
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glory  onfaded  shine,  and  die  not,  until  love  of 
Yirtae  cease  on  earth,  or  earth  itself  sinks  into 
chaos. 

How,  my  fellow-citizens,  shall  I  single  to 
Yoar  grateful  hearts  his  pre-eminent  worth? 
Where  shall  I  begin  in  opening  to  yonr  view  a 
character  throniatont  snolime  1  Shall  I  speak 
of  his  warlike  achievements,  all  springing  from 
obedience  to  his  country's  will — all  directed  to 
his  country ^s  good  ? 

Will  yon  go  with  me  to  the  banks  of  the 
Monongahela,  to  see  your  youthful  Washino- 
T02r,  supporting,  in  the  dismal  hour  of  Indian 
victory,  the  ill-fated  Braddock,  and  saving,  by' 
his  Judgment  and  by  his  valor,  the  remains  of  a 
defeated  army,  pressed  by  the  conquering  sav- 
age foe;  or,  when  oppreissed  America,  nobly 
resolving  to  risk  her  all  in  defence  of  her  vio- 
lated rights,  he  was  elevated  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  Congress  to  the  command  of  her  ar- 
mies? Will  you  follow  him  to  the  high 
grounds  of  Boston,  where,  to  an  undisciplin^ 
courageous,  and  virtuous  yeomanry,  his  pres- 
ence gave  the  stability  of  system,  and  inrused 
the  invincibility  of  love  of  country ;  or  shall  I 
carry  you  to  the  painful  scenes  of  Long  Island, 
York  Island,  and  New  Jersey,  when,  combat- 
ing superior  and  gallant  armies,  aided  by  pow- 
erful fleets,  and  led  by  chiefs  high  in  the  roll  of 
fame,  he  stood,  the  bulwark  of  our  safety,  un- 
dismayed by  disaster,  unchanged  by  change  of 
fortune  ?  Or  will  you  view  him  in  tlie  preca- 
rious fields  of  Trenton,  where  deep  gloom,  un- 
nerving every  arm,  reigned  triumphant  throngh 
our  thinned,  worn  down,  unaidea  ranks ;  him- 
self unmoved?  Dreadful  was  the  night.  It 
was  about  this  time  of  winter,  the  storm  raged, 
the  Delaware  rolling  furiously  with  floating  ice, 
forbade  the  approach  of  man.  Washington, 
self-collected,  viewed  the  tremendous  scene; 
his  country  called;  unappalled  by  surrounding 
dangers,  he  passed  to  the  hostile  shore;  he 
fought;  he  conquered.  The  morning  sun  cheer- 
ed tlie  American  world.  Our  country  rose  on 
the  event ;  and  her  dauntless  chief,  pursuing 
his  blow,  completed,  in  the  lawns  of  Prince- 
ton, what  his  vast  soul  had  conceived  on  the 
shores  of  Delaware. 

Thence  to  the  strong  grounds  of  Morristown, 
he  led  his  small  but  gallant  band ;  and  through 
an  eventful  winter,  by  the  high  eflforts  of  his 
genius,  whose  matchless  force  was  measurable 
only  by  the  growth  of  difficulties,  he  held  in 
check  formidable  hostile  legions,  conducted  by 
a  chief,  exrierienced  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
famed  for  his  valor  on  the  ever  memorable 
heights  of  Abraham,  where  fell  Wolfe,  Mont- 
calm, and  since,  our  much  lamented  Montgom- 
ery, all  covered  with  glory.  In  this  fortunate 
interval,  produced  by  nis  masterly  conduct,  our 
fathers,  ourselves,  animated  by  his  resistless 
example,  rallied  around  our  country^s  standard, 
and  continued  to  follow  her  beloved  chief 
through  the  various  and  trving  scenes  to  which 
the  destinies  of  our  Union  led. 

Who  is  there  that  has  forgotten  the  vales  of 


Brandy  wine,  the  fields  of  Gemuntowiiy  or  the 
plains  of  Monmoath?  Every  where  premiL 
wants  of  every  kind  obstructing,  namerons  and 
valiant  armies  encountering,  himself  a  host,  he 
assuaged  our  snfferinga,  limited  our  privatioaii 
and  upheld  oar  tottering  republic  Shall  I  dis- 
play to  you  the  spread  of  tne  fire  of  his  soul, 
by  rehearsing  the  praises  of  the  hero  of  Sara- 
toga, and  his  much  loved  compeer  of  the  Caro- 
linas?  No;  our  Washihotozt  wears  not  bor- 
rowed glory.  To  Gates — to  Greene,  he  gi;Te 
without  reserve  the  applause  due  to  tludr  emi- 
nent merit :  and  long  inay  the  chiefs  of  Sere- 
toga,  and  of  Eutaw,  receive  the  gratefiil  reipeet 
of  a  grateftd  people. 

Moving  in  his  own  orbit^  he  imparted  heei 
and  light  to  his  most  distant  satellites;  end 
combining  the  physical  and  moral  force  of  eU 
within  his  sphere,  with  irredstible  weight  he 
took  his  course,  commiserating  f(d1y,  disSdning 
vice,  dismaying  treason,  and  invigorating  de- 
spondency ;  until  the  aiiBpicioos  hoar  arnved, 
when,  united  with  the  intrepid  forces  of  a  po- 
tent and  magnanimous  ally,  he  brought  to  sob- 
mission  the  since  conqueror  of  India ;  thos  fin- 
ishing his  long  career  of  military  glory  with  a 
lustre  corresponding  to  his  great  name,  and  in 
this,  his  last  act  of  war,  affixing  the  seal  of  fate 
to  our  nation^s  birth. 

To  the  horrid  din  of  battle,  sweet  peace  soc- 
ceeded;  and  our  virtuous  Chief^  mindfol  only 
of  the  conmion  ^ood,  in  a  moment  tempting 
personal  aggrandizement,  hushed  the  discon- 
tents of  growing  sedition;  and  sarrenderinc 
his  power  into  the  hands  from  which  he  had 
received  it,  converted  hh  sword  into  a  plough- 
share, teaching  an  admhring  world  that  to  be 
truly  great,  you  must  be  truly  good. 

Were  I  to  stop  here,  the  picture  would  be  in- 
complete, and  the  task  imposed  unfinished. 
Great  as  was  our  Washington  in  war,  and  as 
much  as  did  that  greatness  contribute  to  pro- 
duce the  American  Republic,  it  is  not  in  war 
alone  his  pre-eminence  stands  conspicuous.  His 
various  talents,  combining  all  the  capacities  d 
a  statesman,  with  those  of  a  soldier,  fitted  him 
alike  to  guide  the  councils  and  the  armies  of 
our  nation.  Scarcely  had  he  rested  from  his 
martial  toils,  while  his  invaluable  parental  ad- 
vice was  still  sounding  in  our  ears,  when  he, 
who  had  been  our  shield  and  our  sword,  was 
called  forth  to  act  a  less  splendid,  bat  more  Im- 
portant part 

Possessing  a  clear  and  penetrating  mind,  a 
strong  and  sound  judgment,  calmness  and  tem- 
per for  deliberation,  with  invincible  firmness 
and  perseverance  in  resolations  maturely  fbnn- 
ed ;  drawing  information  from  all ;  acting  f^om 
himself,  with  incorruptible  integrity  and  un- 
varying patriotism ;  his  own  superiori^  and 
the  public  confidence  alike  marked  him  as  the 
man  designed  by  heaven  to  lead  in  the  met 
political  as  well  as  militaiy  eventa  which  nave 
distinguished  the  era  of  his  life. 

The  finger  of  an  overruling  Providenee, 
pointing  at  WAsmNOTON,  was  neither  miitelrsn 
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nor  «iM>bflenred ;  wfaen,*  tb  teahxe  the  Tast 
hopes  to  which  onr  RevohiUoii  had  given  hirth, 
a  change  of  political  ^atem  hecame  hidiqten- 
aahle. 

How  novel,  how  grand  the  spectacle  1  Inde- 
pendent States,  stretched  over  an  immense  ter^ 
ritory,  and  known  onlj  hj  common  difScnltj, 
dinging  to  their  nnion  as  the  rock  of  their 
aafetv,  deciding  by  fhmk  oomparison  of  their 
relative  condition,  to  rear  on  that  rock,  under 
the  guidance  of  reason,  a  common  government 
thnragh  whose  commanding  protection,  libertj 
and  OTder,  with  their  long  train  of  blessings, 
should  be  safe  to  themselves,  and  the  sure  hi- 
heritance  of  tlieir  posterity. 

This  arduous  task  devolved  on  citizens  select- 
ed bj  the  people,  fW>m  knowledge  of  their  wis- 
dom and  oonAdenoe  in  their  virtue.  In  this 
august  assembly  of  sages  and  of  patriots,  Wash- 
iNOTOir  of  course  was  found ;  and  as  if  acknow- 
ledged to  be  most  wise  where  all  were  wise, 
wiw  one  voice  he  was  declared  their  chief. 
How  well  he  merited  this  rare  distinction,  how 
fiuthftil  were  the  labors  of  himself  and  his  com- 
patriots, the  work  of  their  hands  and  our  union, 
strength  and  prosperity,  the  fruits  of  that  work, 
best  attest 

But  to  have  essentially  aided  in  presenting 
to  his  country  this  consunmiation  of  her  hopea, 
neither  satisfied  the  claims  of  his  fellow-citizens 
on  his  talents,  nor  those  duties  which  the  pos- 
session of  those  talents  imposed.  Heaven  nad 
not  infrised  into  his  mind  such  an  uncommon 
share  of  its  ethereal  spirit  to  remain  unem- 
ployed ;  nor  bestowed  on  him  his  genius  unac- 
companied with  the  corresponding  duty  of 
devoting  it  to  the  common  good.  To  have 
framed  a  constitution,  was  showing  only,  with- 
out realizing,  the  general  happiness.  This  great 
work  remained  to  be  done ;  and  America, 
steadfast  in  her  preference,  with  one  voice' 
summoned  her  bdoved  Wubhinoton,  unprac- 
tised as  he  was  in  the  duties  of  civil  adminis- 
tration, to  execute  this  last  act  in  the  completion 
of  the  national  felicity.  Obedient  to  her  call, 
he  assumed  the  hiffh  oflSce  with  that  self-dis- 
trust peculiar  to  his  innate  modesty,  the  con- 
stant attendant  of  pre-eminent  virtue.  What 
was  the  burst  of  Joy  through  our  anxious  land, 
on  this  exhilaratmg  event,  is  known  to  us  all. 
The  aged,  the  young,  the  brave,  the  fair,  rival- 
ed eacn  other  in  demonstrations  of  their  grati- 
tude ;  and  this  hijgh-wrought,  delightftd  scene, 
was  heightened  in  its  effect,  by  the  singular 
contest  between  the  zeal  of  the  bestowers  and 
the  avoidance  of  the  receiver  of  the  honors 
bestowed.  Commencing  his  administration, 
what  heart  is  not  charmed  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  pure  and  wise  principles  announced 
by  himself^  as  the  basis  of  his  political  life  I 
He  best  understood  the  indissoluble  union  be- 
tween virtue  and  happiness,  between  duty  and 
advantage,  between  tne  genuine  maxims  of  an 
honest  and  magnanimous  policy  and  the  solid 
rewards  of  public  prosperity  and  individual 
felicity ;  watching,  with  an  equal  and  compre- 


hensive eye;  over  this  grteC  assemblage  of  com* 
munities  and  interests,  he  laid  the  foundaticms 
of  our  national  policy  in  the  unerring,  immu« 
table  principles  of  morality,  based  on  religion^ 
exemplifying  the  pre-eminence  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, by  all  the  attributes  which  win  the  affec* 
tions  of  Its  citizens,  or  conunaod  the  respect  ot 
the  world. 


"  0  fbrtunstos  niminin,  sua  si  bona  norintl 


n 


Leading  through  the  complicated  difficulties 
produced  by  previous  obligations  and  conflict- 
ing interests,  seconded  by  succeeding  Houses 
of  Congress,  enlightened  and  patriotic,  he  sur- 
mounted all  ori^nal  obstruction,  ana  iMright- 
ened  the  path  of  our  national  felidty. 

The  presidential  term  expiring,  his  solicitude 
to  exchange  exaltation  for  humility,  returned 
with  a  force  increased  with  increase  of  age; 
and  he  had  prepared  his  £u^well  address  to  his 
countrymen,  proclaiming  his  intention,  when 
the  united  interposition  of  all  around  him,  en- 
forced by  the  eventftd  prospects  of  the  epoch, 
Sroduoed  a  further  sacrifice  of  inclination  to 
uty.'  The  election  of  President  followed,  and 
Washington,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  na- 
tion, was  called  to  resume  the  chief  magistracy. 
What  a  wonderfhl  fixture  of  confidence! '  Whidi 
attracts  most  our  admiration,  a  people  so  cor- 
rect, or  a  dtizen  combining  an  assemblage  of 
talents  forbidding  rivalry,  and  stifling  even  envv 
itself?  Such  a  nation  ought  to  be  happy,  such 
a  chief  must  be  forever  revered. 

War,  long  menaced  by  the  Indian  tribes,  now 
broke  out;  and  the  terrible  conflict,  deluging 
Europe  with  blood,  began  to  shed  its  banefm 
influence  over  our  happy  land.  To  the  firsts 
outstretching  his  invindble  arm,  under  tlie  or- 
ders of  the  gallant  Wavne,  the  American  Eagle 
soared  triumphant  through  distant  forests. 
Peace  followed  victory;  and  the  melioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  enemy,  followed  peace. 
Godlike  virtue,  which  uplifts  even  the  suodued 
savage! 

To  the  second  he  opposed  himself.  New  and 
delicate  was  the  conjuncture,  and  great  was  the 
stake.  Soon  did  his  penetrating  mind  discern 
and  seize  the  only  course,  continuing  to  us  all 
the  felicity  eigoyed.  He  issued  his  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality.  This  index  to  his  whole 
subsequent  conduct,  was  sanctioned  by  the  ap- 
probation of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  by 
the  approving  voice  of  the  people. 

To  tnis  sublime  policy  he  invidably  adhered, 
unmoved  by  foreign  intrusion,  unshaken  by 
domestic  turbulence. 

'*  Jofltam  et  tenicem  propositi  yimm, 
Non  dTiam  ardor  pnT«  jabentimn, 
Kon  Tdtos  incUntis  tyraaai, 
Mente  quatit  aoUda." 

Maintaining  his  pacific  system  at  the  expense 
of  no  duty,  America,  faithful  to  herself,  and 
unstained  in  her  honor,  continuecl  to  e^joy  the 
ddights  of  peace,  while  afllicted  Europe  mourns 
in  every  quarter,  under  the  accumulated  mise 
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ries  of  an  unexampled  war ;  miseries  in  wMoh 
oar happj  coantrrmnst  have  shared,  had  not 
our  pre-eminent  WASHiKOTOir  been  as  Am  in 
oomicil,  as  he  was  braye  in  the  field. 

Pnrsoing  steadfastly  his  conrse,  he  held  safe 
the  public  happiness,  preyentine  foreign  war, 
and  quelling  iDtemal  discord,  till  the  reyolying 
peri(^  of  a  third  election  approached,  when  he 
executed  his  interrupted  but  inextinguishable 
desire  of  returning  to  the  humble  walxs  of  pri- 
yatelife. 

The  promulgation  of  his  fixed  resolution, 
stopped  the  anxious  wishes  of  an  aflbctionate 
people  from  adding  a  third  unanimous  testimo- 
nial of  their  unabated  confidence  in  the  man  so 
long  enthroned  in  their  hearts.  When  before 
was  affection  like  this  exhibited  on  earth?  Turn 
oyer  the  records  of  ancient  Greece ;  reyiew  the 
annals  of  mighty  Rome;  examko  the  yolumes 
of  modem  Europe;  you  search  in  yain.  Ame- 
rica and  her  Wasrinotoh  only  afford  the  digni- 
fied exemplification. 

The  illustrious  personage,  called  by  the  na- 
tional yoice  in  succession  to  the  arduous  ofSce 
of  guiding  a  free  people,  had  new  difficulties  to 
encounter.  The  amicable  effort  of  settiing  our 
difficulties  with  Fhmce,  begun  by  WASHnroroir, 
and  pursued  by  his  successor  inyirtue  as  in 
station,  preying  abortiye,  America  took  mea- 
sures of  self-defence.  Ko  sooner  was  the  pub- 
lic mind  roused  by  a  prospect  of  danaer.  than 
eyery  eye  was  turned  to  th^  friend  of  au,  though 
secluded  from  public  view,  and  gray  in  public 
seryice.  The  yirtuoua  Teteran.  following  his 
plouffh,  receiyed  the  unexpected  summons  with 
minted  emotions  <^  indignation  at  the  unmeri- 
ted ill-treatment  of  his  country,  and  of  a  deter- 
mination once  more  to  risk  his  all  in  her  de- 
fence. 

The  annunciation  of  these  feelings,  in  his  af- 
fecting letter  to  the  President^  accepting  tiie 
command  of  the  army,  concludes  his  official 
conduct. 


First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  second  to 
none  in  the  humble  and  endearing  scenes  of 
priyate  life.  Pious,  Just,  humane,  temperate^ 
and  uncere ;  uniform,  dignified,  and  command- 
ing^ his  example  was  as  edifying  to  all  around 
him  as  were  the  effects  of  that  example  lasting. 

To  his  equals  he  was  condescending;  to  his 
inferiors  kind;  and  to  the  dear  olgk^  of  his 
affections  exemplarily  tender.  Ooirect  tlurougli- 
out,  yice  shuddered  m  his  presence,  ai^  yirtue 
always  felt  his  fostering  hand;  the  purity  of 
his  priyate  character  gaye  efiblgence  to  his 
public  yirtues. 

His  last  scene  comported  with  the  whole  te- 
nor of  his  Hfe :  although  in  extreme  pain,  not 
a  sigh,  not  a  groan  escaped  him;  and  with  un- 
disturbed serenity  he  closed  his  wellq>ent  lUb. 
Such  was  the  man  America  has  lost  I  Budi 
was  the  man  for  whom  our  nation  mourns  t 

Methinks  I  see  his  august  image,  and  hear, 
felling  from  his  yenerable  lips,  these  deep  sink- 
ing words: 

*'  Cease,  sons  of  America,  lamenting  our  sep- 
aration: go  on,  and  confirm  by  your  wisdom 
the  fruits  of  our  Joint  counsels,  joint  efforts,  and 
common  dangers.  Beyerence  religion ;  diffiose 
knowledge  throughout  your  land;  patronize 
the  arts  and  sciences;  let  liberty  and  order  be 
inseparable  companions;  control  party  spirit 
the  bane  of  fi^e  goyemment;  obserye  good 
faith  to,  and  cultiyate  peace  with  all  nations; 
shut  up  eyery  ayenue  to  foreign  infiuence ;  con- 
tract rather  than  extend  national  connexion ; 
rely  on  yonrsdyes  only;  be  American  in 
thought  and  deed.  Thus  will  you  stye  immor- 
tality to  that  Union,  which  was  the  constant 
olject  of  my  terrestrial  labors.  Thus  yrill  yon 
preserye,  undisturbed  to  the  latest  posterity, 
the  felicity  of  a  people  to  me  most  dear :  and 
'  thus  will  you  supply  (if  my  happiness  is  now 
aught  to  you)  the  only  yacancy  in  the  round 
of  pure  bliss  high  heayen  bestows.^* 
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Lewlt  WM  second  in  eomnuuid.  On  the  rMtontloB  of  King  CbariM  tho  Booond,  Colonel  Morrli  deemed  it  prudent  not  to 
retarn  to  EnglAnd,  where  hie  iSunllj  had  pkjed  ao  bold  ft  pert  In  1618  he,  with  othen,  purehneed  the  Iileiid  of  8t  LoeU 
of  Amiwatu  Babe,  ehlef  proprietor  of  the  Carrlbee  Ithuidi,  and  in  1174  he  emlgnted  to  America.— JMfoit'e  UUIorp  $f 
WutehuUr  CowiUjf^  eo<.  %  pag§  MOL 
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JLewU  WM  Meond  In  cominuid.  Od  the  rMtontlon  of  King  Cbariet  th«  Second,  Colonel  MorrU  deemed  it  prudent  not  to 
rttnrn  to  EnglAnd,  where  hla  iSunllj  had  pinjed  ao  bold  ft  pert  In  1618  he,  with  others,  pvreheeed  the  Iilend  of  8t  LoeU 
of  Amlwatte  Bebe,  chief  proprietor  of  the  Carrlbee  IiUndi,  end  in  1174  he  emignted  to  A merlefc— -Jbiton'e  JRdory  $f 


GOUVERNEUR  MORRIS.  ^  ' 

BiORABD  KoBBU,  the  great-gnndfiither  of  GoaTemeor,  and  the  fint  of  bis  aaoeston  who 
emigrated  to  America,  left  England  in  the  time  of  CromweU,  and  settled  in  the  West  Indieay 
from  whence  he  removed  to  Kew  York,  aa  early  aa  the  year  1670.  Here  he  became  poaseased 
of  an  estate,  containing  more  than  three  tbonsuid  acrea  of  land,  ritoated  about  ten  miles  from 
the  citj,  and  near  the  town  of  Harlem.  Sabseqoentlj  this  domain  waa  inTested  with  manorial 
privileges,  and  received  the  name  of  ICorrisania.  In  167S  l^chard  ICorria,  and  Sarah  his  wife, 
died,  leaving  a  son  called  Lewis,  about  six  months  old,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  who 
were  appointed  bj  the  government  to  take  care  of  him.*  After  the  surrender  of  New  York  to 
the  English,  bj  the  peace  of  1674,  his  unde,  Oaptain  Lewis  Morris,t  emigrated  from  the  isUnd 
of  Barbadoes  to  America,  and,  settling  at  ICorrisania,  took  him  under  his  oare,  and  finally  made 
him  heir  to  his  fortune. 

The  youth  of  Lewis  ICorris,  the  nephew,  waa  wild  and  frivolous,  ftnith,  the  colonial  histo- 
rian of  New  York,  records  an  incident  of  his  early  career.  **Huc^  Ck>pperthwait,  a  Quaker 
zealot,  was  young  Morrises  preceptor ;  the  pupil  taking  advantage  of  his  entiiusiasm,  hid  himself 
in  a  hollow  tree,  and  calling  to  him,  ordered  him  to  preach  the  gospel  among  the  Mohawka. 
The  credulous  Quaker  took  it  for  a  miraculous  call,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  setting  out,  when 
the  cheat  was  diBcovered.** 

Endued  with  strong  passions,  young  ICorris  gave  frequent  offence  to  his  unde,  and,  on  one  ot 
those  occasions,  through  fear  of  his  resentment,  *' strolled  away  into  Virginia,  and  thence  to 
Jamaica,  in  the  West  Indies,  where,  to  support  himself^  he  set  up  for  a  scrivener.''  Some  time 
after,  tired  of  a  life  of  dissipation  and  dependence,  he  returned  to  his  unde's  roof^  where  ho  waa 
received  with  joy  and  kindness.  Possessed  of  solid  natural  powers  and  ambitioua  of  preferment| 
he  soon  entered  upon  public  life,  in  which  he  afterward  exerted  the  greatest  influence.  He  waa 
one  of  the  Ck>unoil  of  the  Province  of  New  Jersey,  and,  in  1692,  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 


•  nisterj  «f  N«w  York,  hj  WiUtem  Dudam  t«1.  1,  paft  STL 

tTlM  Morris  IkmiljwweoHgiBAUjr  of  Welsh  •xtiMttoB.  It  wssreprssMited  In  106  bj  time  !ira(k«n,  Lewis,  WUUmb, 
■ad  Bioherd  Morris.  Lew^  who  Inherited  tiiepetenMl  estate  efTI]iterB,nise(l  stroojpef  kofse  In  sopport  of  the  Perils 
ment,  fi>r  which  Chsries  the  First  eonflsested  his  estates  la  Monmoathshiie.  In  rstan  ft»r  his  lossesi  OUtst  CromweA 
sabeeqnentlj  indemnlfled  him.  At  the  atta^  vpoa  Chepstow  Oastle,  whieh  was  defcaded  by  Sir  Kiehohtf  Kemish,  th« 
kiag^s  feneial,  Lewis  Morris  was  the  seeoad  ia  eonuBaad.  After  aa  obstiaate  nststsaee  the  ganisoa  was  redaoed,  hj  ea^ 
Uag  off  the  supplj  of  water  whieh  raa  throogh  the  estate  ef  Peareolleld,  thea  owaed  bj  Ooloael  Morris^  soa-inolaw,  Joha 
Walters,  sad  settiag  lire  to  the  eastlei  From  this  dreaoutaaee,  the  hiDilj  assamed  as  their  erest  a  easUe  In  flamea,  with 
the  IbUowing  motto:  **TaademTladtar*^—^lsi»^A«^aMi9iMrecr/  la  16S4  he  was  despatehed  bj  Cromwell  to  the 
Bpaalah  West  Indies,  with  ordMS  to  make  himself  master  of  those  seas.  In  this  aadertakiag  he  was  aided  Ij  his  aephew, 
Csptsin  John  Morris,  who  had  been  kwg  settled  oa  the  Islaad  of  Barbadoes. 

While  ia  this  serTio^  Gaptata  Lewis  Morris  porehssed  a  large  estate  ia  that  islaad.  Whea  the  Proteetor  seat  ibrees  to 
attack  Hlspaalola,  nnder  Admirals  Perln  and  YeaaUes,  he  twwaided  a  ^acaat  regimeat  and  a  cokmeTs  eonunisslon  to  him, 
with  the  iastractlons  that  the  fbroee  were  to  land  as  directed  by  Coloael  Morris.  The  ftUnre  of  the  ezpeditioa  is  said  t« 
hare  been  owing,  in  a  great  meeeare,  to  a  aoa-eompliaaee  with  his  direetloBS.  Ia  the  attack  apoa  the  Islaad  ef  JaaMdcai 
Lewis  wss  second  in  command.  On  the  reetoratioa  of  King  Ohariea  the  Becond,  Coloael  Morris  deemed  it  prudeat  act  ta 
i»tnra  to  England,  where  his  Ihmilj  had  plajed  so  boM  a  part  In  1618  he,  with  others,  paiehaaed  the  Islaad  of  Bt  LacU 
ef  AndwatU  Baba,  chief  proprietor  ef  the  Oarribee  Islaads,  aad  ia  lf74  he  emifrated  ta  Amaika.— JMIoa's  JWitory  tff 
WutdkMi0r  09umiift  #o<L  I;  yy  MBL 
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there.  Snbseqnentlj,  for  Beveral  years,  he  waa  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  that  oolooy,  and 
became  its  first  governor,  on  its  establishment  as  a  separate  province  from  New  York.  He  also 
occupied  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  Kew  York.  Shortly  atter  his  return  from  the  West  Indieti 
he  was  married  to  a  Miss  Graham,*  by  whom  he  had  twelve  children,  four  sons  and  eight 
daughters.  Hb  two  eldest  sons,  Lewis  and  Bobert  Hunter,  became  distinguished  in  publie 
service. 

Lewis,  the  father  of  Gouvemeur  Morris,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  resided  cm  tlio 
family  estate  at  Morrisania,  and  at  an  early  age  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  LegislatorcL 
Ihiring  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  judge  of  Vice-Admiralty  of  New  York,  having  juris* 
diction  also  over  all  maritime  affairs  in  Ck>nnectiout'and  New  Jersey.  He  had  eight  children,  ^ 
whom  four  were  sons.  Gouvemeur  was  the  youngest  by  a  second  marriage,  and  was  bom  at 
Morrisania,  on  the  thirty-first  of  January,  1752.  At  /m  early  age  he  was  placed  in  the  fiunUy  oc 
M.  Tetar,  at  New  Rochelle,  where  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  French  language, 
which,  in  after  life,  he  wrote  and  spoke  with  nearly  as  much  fluency  and  correctness  as  his  na- 
tive tongue.t  After  due  preparation  he  entered  Eing*s,  now  Ck>lumUa  Ck>llege,  where  he  grad- 
uated on  the  seventeenth  of  May,  1768.  In  the  exercises  of  the  commencement,  he  pronooneed 
an  oration  on  Wit  and  Beauty y  in  which  he  *' acquitted  himself  with  credit,  and  won  the  a^ 
plause  of  his  auditory."  On  leaving  coUege  he  was  presented  with  a  silver  medal,  by  the  liter-* 
ary  society  connected  with  the  college.! 

Having  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  be  commenced  a  oonne  ol 
study  under  the  direction  of  William  Smith,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers,  and 
subsequently  chief  justice  of  the  province  of  New  York.§  In  May,  1771,  he  received  his  second 
degree,  snd,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  then  prevailing  in  the  higher  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  delivered  another  oration.  His  snl^Ject  st  this  time  was  /.dM.  In  that 
effort  he  treated  of  the  objects  and  uses  of  love ;  of  love  as  a  religious  sentiment,  of  benevolenos 
and  patriotism,  of  parental,  .filial,  and  connubial  love,  and  traced  the  consequences  of  that  all- 
pervading  principle  on  the  order  of  nature  and  condition  of  men.  Of  the  love  of  country,  he 
eloquently  spoke.  "There  is  some  secret  principle  within  us,"  he  said,  "some  innate  tender- 
ness for  that  spot  where  we  first  drew  our  breath,  first  saw  the  light,  the  scene  of  our  infkiit 
ioys,  some  gentle  effusion  of  divinity  congenial  with  the  soul,  which  enforces  it  far  beyond  the 
power  of  reason.  This  is  a  universal  principle  of  patriotism  confined  by  no  boimds.  It  rules  in 
all  countries  and  in  all  nations.  The  sons  of  tyranny  acknowledge  it ;  the  meanest  slave  has 
through  this,  an  affection  for  his  country.  What  then  must  be  his  love,  who  has  tasted  liberty 
at  the  fountain,  who  lives  under  a  constitution  dispensing  the  joys  of  freedom  wherever  it  pre- 
vails, who  possesses  the  sacred  rights  of  a  British  subject ;  rights  torn  fh>m  the  heart  of  tyran* 
ny,  nourished  with  the  best  blood  of  his  ancestors,  and  transmitted  to  him  on  the  point  of  their 
swords  I  A  Briton^s  love  of  country  infixed  on  the  solid  basis  of  freedom.  Liberty  I  Nurse 
of  heroes  I  Parent  of  worth  I  Best  blessing  of  society!  Long  continue  to  smile  upon  this 
happy  soil  Grant  that  my  countrymen  may  feel  the  fulness  of  thy  influence,  that  they  maj 
nobly  advance  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  in  the  pursuit  of  true  glory,  rise  virtuously  supe- 
rior to  the  ills  of  fortune,  and  attain  to  that  perfection,  in  attempting  to  acquire  which,  the  Ro- 
mans failed.    May  they  ever  be  loyal,  may  they  ever  be  free.*'  | 

In  the  winter  of  1769,  a  project  for  rsising  money  by  issuing  bills  of  credit,  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Assembly  of  New  York.  As  this  money  was  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  colony,  it  was 
popular  with  the  people ;  but  soma  of  ''the  sensible  men  of  the  province,"  were  opposed  to  the 
scheme,  seeing  no  absolute  relief  in  it,  and  an  increase  of  difficulties  at  the  end.  At  this  tims^ 
young  Morris  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  the  question.  Ho  wrote  anonymously  against  the 
project,  and  deprecated  ''  the  evil  of  a  paper  currency,  as  no  other  than  a  mischievous  pretenoe 


•  The  nistoiy  of  th«  ProTlnM  of  Now  Tork,  from  tlio  flnt  dltoorory  to  tlio  joar  ITtt,  bj  WillUm  Smith.    Kdttloe  IfSl 

t  Lifo  of  Goayeraonr  MorrUi  bj  Jftrad  Bporki,  toL  1,  page  i. 

X  Holt*t  New  York  Joornal ;  or  tho  Oenenl  AdTortiior,  of  Maj  SSth,  1768. 

I  See  notice  of  Judge  Smith,  at  poge  88|  tato. 

I  New  Tork  GMotto  tad  Weekly  Herrary,  ef  Haj  tTlh,  1771.   life  of  Ooonreraeor  IfoRto,  vol  1,  ptgt  Ift. 
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for  paUmg  off  a  daj  of  pa jment,  whkh  must  come  at  smne  time,  and  which  oaght  to  be  met 
pffomptlj  bj  sabetantial  funds  odlected  from  the  resooroes  of  the  province." 

He  oommenoed  the  praetioe  of  law,  as  an  attorney,  in  October,  1771,  and  soon  gaye  i»xx>fr 
of  his  extensive  powers  and  extraordinary  eloquence.  In  1775,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Pnmnoial  Congress  of  New  York,  in  which  body  he  attracted  attenticm  by  a  report  and 
speech  on  the  mode  of  emission  of  a  paper  cnrrency  by  the  Oontinental  Congress.  In  the  fUl 
of  1777,  he  was  appdnted  a  delegate  to  the  Ctoneral  Congress,  then  in  session  at  Torktown, 
Pennsylvania ;  Philadel[^ia  being  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  A  short  time  after  his  arrival  at 
the  Congress,  he  was  app(»nted  on  a  committee  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  American  army, 
then  at  Valley  Forge,  endnring  nnparalleled  sufferings,  from  this  effects  of  exposore,  want  of 
olothing  and  of  food,  and  to  report  sach  measures  as  should  be  deemed  necessary  for  its  reliet 
Here  the  committee  remained  Uiree  months,  during  which  time  they  prepared  a  new  plan  for 
Hie  army,  and,  about  the  middle  of  April,  1778,  returned  to  Torktown. 

Mr.  Morris  resumed  his  oongresrional  labors  with  zeal,  and  was  of  great  service  in  ad- 
vancing measures  for  the  better  support  and  efficiency  of  the  American  forces.  He  was,  at  an 
early  day,  placed  on  several  committees,  that  required  constant  attention  and  great  exertion. 
Here  also  he  commenced  a  correspondence  with  Ckneral  Washington,  which  continued,  with 
dight  interruptions,  while  Mr.  Morris  was  in  Congress:  a  correspondence  which  evinces  the 
mutual  regard  and  confidence  which  existed  between  those  eminent  men  at  that  time,  and  which 
oontinued  unabated  until  the  close  of  their  lives. 

In  1780,  being  no  longer  in  a  public  position,  Mr.  Morris  established  himself  in  Philadelphia, 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  the  early  portion  of  that  year,  he  wrote  a  series 
of  pape^rs  on  finance,  which  were  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Packet,  over  the  signature  oi 
An  American,  Early  in  the  month  of  May,  1780,  he  was  thrown  from  his  carriage,  and  injured 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  amputation  of  his  left  leg  necessary.  During  the  (^ration, 
he  maintained  great  cheerfhlness  and  elasticity  of  spirits,  even  while  suffering  intense  pain.  The 
di^  blowing  the  accident,  a  friend  called  to  see  him,  who  thought  it  his  duty  to  offer  as  much 
consolation  as  he  could,  on  an  event  so  melancholy.  He  enlarged  upon  the  good  effects  which 
such  a  trial  would  produce  on  his  character  and  moral  temperament,  and  the  diminished  in- 
ducements it  would  leave  for  seeking  the  pleasures  and  dissipations  of  life,  into  which  young 
men  are  too  apt  to  be  led.  *'My  good  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Morris,  '*  you  argue  the  matter  so  hand- 
somely, and  point  out  so  clearly  the  advantages  of  being  without  legs,  that  I  am  almost  tempted 
to  part  with  the  other."  On  another  similar  occasion,  he  remarked,  **  O,  sir,  the  loss  is  much 
less  than  you  imagine ;  I  diall  doubtless  be  a  $teadier  man  with  one  leg  than  with  two."  *  A 
plain  wooden  leg  was  substituted  for  his  loss,  '*  and  he  soon  acquired  such  a  facility  in  its  use, 
that  it  gave  him  little  trouble,  either  in  walking  or  in  the  other  movements  of  the  body." 

In  July,  1781,  Mr.  Morris  was  appointed  assistant  to  Robert  Morris,  the  superintendent  of  the 
finances  of  the  United  States,  and  remained  in  that  position,  closely  devoting  himself  to  its 
duties,  during  the  space  of  three  years.  After  the  war  he  resigned,  and  again  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  the  law,  at  the  same  time  continuing  his  connection  with  Robert  Morris  in  private 
commercial  enterprises.  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  1786,  he  became  possessed  of  the  estate 
at  Morrisania,  by  purchase,  but  he  did  not  take  up  his  roiddence  there  for  several  years.  In 
1787,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Federal  Convention  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  body  during  the  whole  of  its  deliberations,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days 
which  were  devoted  to  the  arrangement  of  his  private  affurs.  His  services  at  this  time  can 
best  be  estimated  from  the  following  portion  of  a  letter  from  James  Madison,  of  the  date,  April 
8th,  1881 :  "It  may  be  Justly  said,  that  he  was  an  able,  an  eloquent,  and  an  active  member. 
*  *  The  Jiniah  given  to  the  style  and  arrangement  of  the  constitution  fairly  belongs  to  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Morris;  the  task  having,  probably,  been  handed  over  to  him  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  himself  a  highly  respectable  member,  and  with  the  ready  concurrence  of  the  others. 
A  better  choice  could  not  have  been  made,  as  the  performance  oT  the  task  proved.    It  is  true 

*  lift  «f  OosTtnMar  Morria,  Ij  Jand  BpArki,  toL  1,  p«f«  ML 
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-tluit  the  state  of  the  materiala,  consisting  of  a  reported  draft  in  detail,  and  sabaeqaent  reedutioiia 
aocnratelj  penned,  and  fklling  easily  into  tlieir  proper  places^  was  a  good  preparation  for  tha 
sjmmetrj  and  phraseology  of  the  instniment,  bnt  there  was  soffident  room  for  the  talenta  and 
taste  stamped  by  the  anthor  on  the  face  of  it''  * 

On  the  eighteenth  of  December,  1788,  Mr.  Morris  embarked  for  PVance,  and  early  in  Febra- 
ary  of  the  next  year,  arrived  at  Paris.  His  duties  at  this  tune  were  altogether  of  a  oommeroial 
nature.  Among  the  varions  incidents  of  this  portion  of  his  life  are  the  following^  recorded  by 
Tnckerman,  in  his  fiBdthfnl  and  classic  sketch  of  Mr.  Morris: — '*  When  abroad  he  tried  aevenl 
Tery  artistic  snbstitates  for  his  lost  member ;  bat,  natorally  impatient  of  deeeption,  even  in  coa- 
tnme,  he  continned  to  use  a  stomp  attached  to  the  fi*actnred  leg,  and  managed  to  accommodate 
his  locomotion  to  this  inconvenience  without  in  the  least  impairing  the  cUgi^ty  of  his  move- 
ments. Indeed,  it  served  him  an  excellent  purpose  on  one  occasion,  for  the  cry  of  ^Aristocrat!* 
being  raised  against  him  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  for  appearing  in  his  carriage,  when  no  aooh 
vehicles  were  allowed  by  the  mob,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  bloodthirsty  crowd,  who  threatened 
his  life ;  but  he  coolly  thrust  his  wooden  leg  out  of  the  window,  and  cried  out,  'An  aristocratf 
Tes;  who  lost  his  limb  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty  t '  The  reaction  was  instantaneooi; 
he  was  not  only  allowed  to  proceed,  but  vehemently  cheered  on  his  way.^t 

Early  in  1791,  President  Washington  appointed  Mr.  Morris  a  private  agent  to  aettle  with 
the  English  government  the  unaccomplished  articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  delegated  minister  to  the  Court  of  France.  He  continued  in  this  oiBoe  imtfl 
the  flEdl  of  1794,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Monroe.  The^several  subsequent  years  whidi 
he  passed  in  Europe,  were  spent  in  travelling,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  his  business  relations. 

In  1799,  the  year  after  his  return  to  America,  he  was  chosen  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  May,  1800,  he  Joined  that  body  at  Philadelphia.  Here  he  became  celebrated  at 
one  of  the  most  influential  and  zealous  of  the  federal  party.  His  speeches  on  the  Judiciary  and 
the  Mississippi  question  are  elaborate,  and  evince  the  best  characteristics  of  senatorial  elo- 
quence, t  At  the  close  of  his  term,  in  1808,  he  retired  to  his  estate  at  Morrisania,  where  ha 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

During  the  winter  of  1809,  he  married  Miss  Anne  Gary  Randolph,  a  native  of  Yiiginia, 
distinguished  by  birth,  accomplishments  in  mind,  and  person ;  with  whom  he  passed  the  '*  even- 
ing of  his  day  "  in  continued  satbfaction  and  happiness. 

After  a  short  illness,  he  died  on  the  sixth  of  November,  1816.  From  the  nature  of  his  dis- 
ease, he  was  aware  that  his  hours  were  numbered.  On  the  morning  of  his  death  he  inquired 
of  a  near  relative,  what  kind  of  day  it  was.  .  *'A  beautiful  day,"  answered  hb  nephew.  *'The 
air  is  soft,  the  sky  cloudless,  the  water  like  crystal ;  you  hear  every  ripple,  and  even  the  plash 
of  the  steamboat  wheels  on  the  river ;  it  is  a  beautiful  day."  The  dying  man  seemed  to  take  ia 
this  description  with  that  zest  for  nature,  which  accorded  with  the  poetic  instinct  of  his  charao- 
ter.  Like  Webster,  his  mind  reverted  to  Gray's  Elegy :  he  looked  at  the  kind  relative  and  re* 
peated  his  last  words,  "A  beautiful  day ;  yes,  but 


who,  to  damb  forgetfbloeu  a  prey, 


This  pleasing,  aoxioui  being  e*er  resigned, 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerfol  day, 
Kor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  f"  | 


•  Life  of  Oooreraear  Morris,  by  Jsred  Sparks,  toL  1,  page  SSl 

t  BiographiosI  EassTS  bj  Henrj  T.  Taekerman,  page  4M. 

t  Among  the  llterarf  productions  of  Mr.  Morris,  were  pabllshed,  Ob§ertaiion»  on  ths  Amtriean  Jt«9ehMot^  ta  ITIf ; 
Addr4$t  against  Ms  AboUHon  </  ths  Bank  qf  JTorth  A^^erioa,  in  1785 ;  Eulogies  on  Wsshington,  Hamfltoa,  aad  OeesfS 
OHnton;  An  Oration  before  the  New  York  Historical  Sodety,  in  1819 ;  another  on  the  JlssCoroMMS  4i^  tts  Bomrbomtki 
i^WMOs,  In  1814;  and  an  Inaugural  DUooune^  as  president  of  the  New  York  Historiesl  Society,  September  4tk,  1S14 
His  life,  with  seleetlons  from  his  correspondence,  was  published  bj  Jared  Sparks,  LL.D.,  in  three  Tolnnes,  Sro.,  ISSl 

I  Comparison  of  Webster  and  Morris,  in  the  speech  of  Doctor  John  W.  Francis,  at  the  seTsnty-aeeond  annlrsraary  if 
the  Mrthday  of  Daniel  Webster,  Jsnnary  18th,  1851 
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SPEECH  ON  THE  J^TDICIART. 


Kr.  ICorrb  deHvered  thiB  speech  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
January,  1802,  on  the  motion,  ^Beiohed^  That 
the  act  of  Congress,  passed  on  the  thirteenth 
daj  of  Febmaiy,  1801,  entitled,  *An  act  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  more  convenient  organization  of 
the  Coarts  of  the  United  States,'  ought  to  be 

repealed.*** 

• 

Ms.  Psbsidknt:  I  had  fostered  the  hope  that 
some  genUeman,  who  thinks  with  me,  wonld 
have  taken  upon  himself  the  task  of  replying 
to  the  observations  made  yesterday,  and  this 
morning,  in  favor  of  the  motion  on  yoar  table. 
Bat  since  no  gentleman  has  gone  so  fully  into 
the  subject  as  it  seems  to  require,  I  am  com- 
piled to  request  your  attention. 

We  were  told,  yesterday,  by  the  honorable 
member  from  Virginia,  that  our  objections 
were  calculated  for  the  bystanders,  and  made 
with  a  view  to  produce  effect  upon  the  people 
at  large.  I  know  not  for  whom  the  charge  is 
intended.  I  certainly  recollect  no  such  obser- 
▼ations.  As  I  was  personally  charged  with 
making  a  play  upon  words,  it  may  have  been 
intended  for  me.  But  surely,  sir,  it  will  be 
recollected  that  I  declined  that  paltry  game,  and 
declared  that  I  considered  the  verbal  criticism^ 
which  had  been  relied  on,  as  irrelevant  If  I 
can  recollect  what  I  said,  from  recollecting  well 
what  I  tibought,  and  meant  to  say,  sure  I  am, 
that  I  uttered  nothing  in  the  style  of  an  appeal 
to  the  people.  I  hope  no  member  of  this  House 
has  so  poor  a  sense  of  its  dignity  as  to  make 
■ach  an  ^peaL  A  to  myself^  it  is  now  near 
thirty  years  since  I  was  called  into  public  office. 
Daring  tlMit  period,  I  have  fk^uently  been  the 
aervant  of  the  people,  always  their  friend;  but 
at  no  one  moment  of  my  life  their  flatterer,  and 
God  forbid  that  I  ever  diould  be.  When  the 
honorable  gentleman  considers  the  course  we 
have  taken,  he  must  see  that  the  observation  he 
has  thus  pointed,  can  light  on  no  object.  I 
trust  that  it  ^d  not  flow  from  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  intentions.  He,  I  hope,  had  no 
view  of  this  sort  If  he  had,  he  was  much, 
very  much  mistaken.  Had  he  looked  rouna 
npon  those  who  honor  us  with  their  attend- 
ance, he  would  have  seen  that  the  splendid 
flashes  of  his  w^  excited  no  approbatory  smile. 
The  countenances  of  those  by  whom  we  were 
■arroanded,  presented  a  different  spectacle. 
They  were  impressed  with  the  dignity  of  this 
House;  they  perceived  in  it  the  dignity  of  the 
American  pec^e,  and  felt,  with  high  and  manly 
laotiment,  their  own  participation. 

We  have  been  told,  sir,  by  the  honorable 


*  Bm  note  at  ptfo  UA^  uiU. 


Sentleman  from  Virginia,  that  there  is  no  in- 
ependent  part  of  tiiis  government;  that  in 
popular  governments  the  force  of  every  depart- 
ment, as  well  as  the  government  itself^  must 
depend  upon  popular  opinion.  The  honorable 
member  from  North  Carolina  has  informed  us, 
that  there  is  no  check  for  the  overbearing 
powers  of  the  legislature  but  public  opinion ; 
and  he  has  been  pleased  to  notice  a  sentiment 
I  had  uttered — a  sentiment  which  not  only  fell 
from  my  lips,  but  which  flowed  from  my  heart 
It  has,  however,  been  misunderstood  and  mis- 
applied. After  reminding  the  House  of  tiie 
dangers  to  which  popular  governments  are  ex- 
posed, from  the  influence  of  desiffning  dema- 
gogues upon  popular  passion,  I  took  the  liberty 
to  say,  that  we,  we  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  are  assembled  here  to  save  the  people 
from  Uieir  most  dangerous  enemy,  to  save  them 
from  themselves ;  to  guard  them  against  the 
banefhl  effects  of  their  own  precipitation,  their 
passion,  their  misguided  zeal.  It  is  for  these 
purposes  that  all  our  constitutional  checks  are 
devised.  If  this  be  not  the  language  of  the 
constitution,  the  constitution  is  all  nonsense. 
For  why  are  the  senators  chosen  by  communi- 
ties, and  the  representatives  directly  by  the 
people  ?  Why  are  the  one  chosen  for  a  longer 
term  than  the  other?  Why  give  one  branch 
of  the  legislature  a  negative  upon  the  acts  of 
the  other?  Why  give  the  President  a  right  to 
arrest  the  proceedings  of  both,  till  two-thirds 
of  each  should  concur?  Why  all  these  multi- 
plied precautions,  unless  to  check  and  centred 
that  impetuous  spirit,  that  headlong  torrent  of 
opinion,  which  has  swept  away  every  popular 
goverpment  that  ever  existed  ? 

With  the  most  respectfrd  attention,  I  heard 
the  declaration  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
of  his  own  sentiment  '*  Whatever/'  sua  he, 
^*may  be  my  opinion  of  the  constitution,  I  hold 
myself  bound  to  respect  it'*  He  disdained,  sir, 
to  profess  an  attachment  he  did  not  feel,  and  I 
accept  his  candor  as  a  pledge  for  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty.  But  he  will  admit  this  ne- 
cessary inference  from  that  frank  confession, 
that  although  he  will  struggle  against  his  incli- 
nation and  support  the  constitution,  even  to  the 
last  moment,  yet,  when  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts 
it  shall  fall,  he  will  r^oice  in  its  destructioa. 
Far  different  are  my  feelings.  It  is  possible 
that  we  are  both  prejudiced,  and  that  in  taking 
the  ground,  on  which  we  respectively  stan{ 
our  Judgments  are  influenced  by  the  sentiments 
which  glow  in  our  hearts.  I,  sir,  wish  to  sup- 
port this  constitution  because  I  love  it ;  and  I 
love  it  because  I  consider  it  as  the  bond  of  our 
union ;  because  in  my  soul  I  believe,  that  on  it 
depends  our  harmony  and  our  peace;  that 
without  it,  we  should  soon  be  plunged  in  all  the 
horrors  of  civil  war ;  that  this  country  would 
be  deluged  with  the  blood  of  its  inhabttanta^ 
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and  a  brothor^s  band  raised  against  tbe  bosom 
of  a  brother. 

After  these  preliminary  remarka,  I  hope  I 
shall  be  indulged  while  I  consider  the  subject 
in  reference  to  the  two  points  which  have  been 
taken,  the  expediency  and  the  constitationality 
of  the  repeal. 

In  considering  the  expediency,  I  hope  I  shall 
be  pardoned  for  asking  your  attention  to  some 
parts  of  the  constitution,  which  have  not  yet 
been  dwelt  upon,  and  which  tend  to  elucidate 
this  part  of  our  inquiry.  I  agree  fully  with  the 
gentleman,  that  every  section,  every  sentence, 
and  every  word  of  the  constitution,  ought  to  be 
deliberately  weighed  and  examined ;  nay,  I  am 
content  to  go  along  with  him,  and  give  its  due 
value  and  importance  to  every  stop  and  comma. 
In  the  beginning,  we  find  a  declaration  of  the 
motives  which  induced  the  American  people  to 
bind  themselves  by  this  compact.  And  in  the 
foreground  of  that  declaration,  we  find  these 
objects  specified;  "to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  to  establish  justice,  and  to  insure  domes- 
tic tranquillity.^^  But  how  are  these  objects  ef- 
fected ?  The  people  intended  to  establish  jus- 
tice. What  provision  have  they  made  to  fulfil 
that  intention  ?  Atter  pointing  out  the  courts 
which  should  be  established,  the  second  section 
of  the  third  article  infonns  us,  "  the  judicial 
power  shall  extend  to  all  oases  in  law  and 
equity,  arising  under  this  constitution,  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  their  authority ;  to  all 
cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  minis- 
ters and  consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction;  to  controversies  to  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  party ;  to  contro- 
versies between  two  or  more  States;  between 
a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State ;  between 
citizens  of  dificrent  States ;  between  citizens  of 
the  same  State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of 
difierent  States ;  and  between  a  State,  or  the 
citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens  or 
subjects. 

^'  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which 
a  State  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  sliall 
have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other 
cases  before  mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court  slioll 
have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and 
fact,  with  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Congress  shall  make." 

Thus  tlien  we  find  that  the  judicial  power 
shall  extend  to  a  great  variety  of  coses,  but 
that  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  only  appel- 
late jurisdiction  in  all  admiralty  and  maritime 
causes,  in  all  controversies  between  the  United 
States  and  private  citizens^  between  citizens  of 
ditfereiit  States,  between  citizens  of  the  same 
Suite  claiming  lands  under  different  States,  and 
between  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign states,  citizens  or  subjects.  The  honor- 
able gentleman  from  Kentucky,  who  made  the 
motion  on  your  table,  has  told  us  that  the  con- 
■titution,  in  its  judiciary  provisions,  contem- 
plated ooliy  those  cases  which  oould  not  be 


tried  in  the  State  eoorts^  But  he  will,  I  hope, 
pardon  me  when  I  contend  thai  the  constita- 
tion  did  not  merely  contemplate,  but  did  l^ 
express  words  reserve  to  the  national  tribanali 
a  right  to  decide,  and  did  seenre  to  the  eitiieiis 
of  America  a  right  to  demand  their  decision, 
in  many  cases  evidently  cognizable  in  the  State 
conrta.  And  what  are  these  cases  f  Tkfij  wn 
those,  in  respect  to  which  it  is  by  the  eonsti- 
tntion  presumed,  that  the  l^te  conrta  wonlfl 
not  always  make  a  cool  and  calm  inTestigation, 
a  fair  and  just  decision.  To  form,  therefore,  a 
more  perfect  miion,  wad  to  insure  domestie 
tranquillity,  the  constitution  has  said  there 
shall  be  courts  of  the  Union  to  try  caosea,  hy 
the  wrongful  decision  of  which,  the  Union 
might  be  endangered  or  domestie  tranqoillitj 
be  disturbed.  And  what  conrta  t  Look  again 
at  the  cases  designated.  The  Supreme  Ckrarfe 
has  no  original  jurisdiction.  The  ocmstitntioii 
has  said  that  the  judicial  powers  shall  be  Tested 
in  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts.  It  has  de- 
clared that  the  judicial  power,  so  Tested,  shall 
extend  to  the  cases  mentioned,  and  tiiat  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  not  have  original  jnris^c- 
tion  in  those  cases.  Evidently,  therefore,  it 
has  declared,  that  tho^  shall  in  the  first  in- 
stance be  tried  by  inferior  courts,  with  i^ypeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  This,  therefore,  amoonts 
to  a  declaration,  that  the  inferior  courts  shall 
exist;  since,  without  them,  the  oitizen  is  de- 
prived of  those  rights  for  which  he  stipolated, 
or  rather,  those  rights  verbally  grantea  wonld 
be  actually  withheld ;  and  that  great  security 
of  our  union,  that  necessary  guard  of  onr  tran- 
quillity, be  completely  paralyzed,  if  not  destroy- 
ed. In  declaring,  tlien,  that  these  tribunals 
shall  exist,  it  equally  declares,  that  the  Con- 
gress shall  ordain  and  establbh  them.  I  say 
they  shall ;  this  is  the  evident  intention,  if  not 
the  express  words,  of  the  constitution.  The 
convention  in  framing,  the  American  people  in 
adopting  that  compact,  did  not,  could  not  pre- 
sume, that  the  Congress  would  omit  to  do  what 
tliey  were  thus  bound  to  do.  They  oonid  not 
presume,  that  the  legislature  would  hesitate 
one  moment,  in  establishing  the  organs  neces- 
sary to  carry  into  effect  those  wholesome,  those 
important  provisions. 

The  honorable  member  from  Virginia  has 
given  us  a  history  of  the  judicial  system,  and, 
in  the  course  of  it,  has  told  us,  that  tlie  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  knew,  when  they  accepted 
their  offices,  the  duties  they  had  to  perform, 
and  the  salaries  they  were  to  receive.  He 
thence  infers,  that  if  again  called  on  to  do  the 
same  duties,  they  have  no  right  to  eomphun. 
Agreetl — but  that  is  not  the  question  between 
us.  Admitting  that  they  have  made  a  hard 
bargain,  and  that  we  may  hold  them  to  a  strict 
perf(»rmance,  is  it  wise  to  exact  their  complianoe 
to  the  injury  of  our  constituents  f  We  are  ai|(ed 
to  go  bock  to  the  old  system ;  but  let  us  first 
examine  the  eflTects  of  that  system.  Tbe  judges 
of  tlie  Supreme  Court  rode  Uie  circuits^  and  two 
of  them,  with  the  assistance  of  a  district  Judge^ 
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held  oircnit  conrto  and  tried  oauBes.  As  a  ra- 
preme  oouit,  tiiej  have  in  most  cases  only  an 
appellate  junsdiction.  In  the  first  instance, 
therefore,  they  tried  a  caose,  sitting  as  an  infe- 
rior court,  and  then,  on  ftpjPf  aI^  tried  it  over 
again,  as  a  snpreme  court  Thus  then  the  ap- 
peal was  from  the  sentence  of  the  judges  to  the 
ludgea  themselves.  But  say,  that  to  avoid  this 
impropriety,  yon  will  incapacitate  the  two 
judges  who  sat  on  the  circuit  from  ntting  in 
the  supreme  court  to  review  their  own  decrees^ 
Strike  them  off;  and  suppose  either  the  same 
or  a  contrary  decision  to  have  been  made  on 
another  circuit,  by  two  of  their  brethren,  in  a 
similar  case:  for  the  same  reason  you  strike 
them  off^  and  then  you  have  no  court  left.  Is 
this  wise  ?  Is  it  safe  t  You  place  yourselves 
in  the  situation  where  your  citizens  must  be 
deprived  of  the  advantage  given  to  them  of  a 
court  of  appeals,  or  else  run  the  greatest  risk 
that  the  decision  of  the  first  court  will  carry 
with  it  that  of  the  other. 

The  same  honorable  member  has  given  us  a 
history  of  the  law  passed  the  last  session, 
which  he  wishes  now  to  repeal.  That  history 
is  accurate,  at  least  in  one  important  part  of  it. 
I  believe  tliat  all  amendments  were  rejected, 
pertinaciously  r^ected ;  and  I  acknowledge 
that  I  joined  heartily  in  that  rejection.  It  was 
for  the  clearest  reason  on  earth.  We  all 
perfectly  understood,  that  to  amend  the  bill 
was  to  destroy  it ;  that  if  ever  it  got  back  to 
the  other  House,  it  would  perish.  Those, 
therefore,  who  approved  of  the  general  pro- 
visions of  that  biJJ,  were  determined  to  adopt 
it.  We  sought  ^e  practicable  good,  and  would 
not,  in  pursuit  of  unattainable  perfection, 
sacrifice  that  good  to  the  pride  of  opmion.  We 
took  the  bill,  therefore,  with  its  imperfections, 
convinced,  that  when  it  was  once  passed  into  a 
law,  it  might  be  easily  amended. 

We  are  now  told,  that  this  procedure  was 
improper ;  nay,  that  it  was  indecent ;  that  pub- 
Uc  opinion  had  declared  itself  against  us ;  that 
a  m^rity,  holding  different  opinions,  was  al- 
ready chosen  to  the  other  House ;  and  that  a 
similar  majority  was  expected  for  that  in  which 
we  sit.  Mr,  President,  are  we  then  to  under- 
stand, that  opposition  to  the  ini\|ority  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  is  improper,  is  inde- 
cent t  If  so,  what  are  we  to  think  of  those  gen- 
tlemen, who,  not  only  with  proper  and  decent, 
but  with  laudable  motives,  for  such  is  their 
daim,  so  long,  so  perseveringiy,  so  pertina- 
ciously opposed  that  voice  of  the  people,  which 
had  so  repeatedly,  and  for  so  many  years,  de- 
clared itself  against  them,  through  the  organ 
of  their  representatives  ?  Was  this  indecent  in 
them  ?  If  not,  how  could  it  be  improper  for 
us  to  seize  the  only  moment  which  was  left 
for  the  then  majority  to  do  what  they  deemed 
a  necessary  act?  Let  me  again  refer  to  those 
imperious  demands  of  the  constitution,  which 
called  on  us  to  establish  inferior  courts.  Let 
me  remind  gentlemen  of  their  assertion  on  this 
floor,  that  centuries  mi|^t  elapse  before  any 


judicial  qrstem  could  be  established  with  gen- 
eral consent.  And  then  let  me  ask,  being  thus 
impressed  with  the  sense  of  the  duty  and  the 
difficulty  of  performing  that  arduous  task,  was 
it  not  wise  to  seize  the  auspicious  moment  ? 

Among  the  many  stigmas  affixed  to  this  law, 
we  have  been  told,  that  the  President,  in  select- 
ing men  to  fill  the  offices  which  it  created, 
made  vacancies  and  filled  them  from  the  floor 
of  this  House;  and  that  but  for  the  influence 
of  this  circumstance,  a  minority  in  favor  of  it 
could  not  have  been  found.  Let  us  examine 
this  suggestion.  It  is  grounded  on  a  supposi- 
tion of  corrupt  influence,  derived  from  a  hope 
founded  on  two  remote  and  successive  contin* 
gendes.  First,  the  vacancy  might  or  might 
not  exist;  for  it  depended  as  well  on  the  accept- 
ance of  another  as  on  the  President's  srant; 
and  second^,  the  President  might  or  might  not 
fill  it  with  a  member  of  this  House.  Yet  on 
this  va|^  conjecture,  on  this  unstable  ground, 
it  is  interred,  that  men  in  high  confidence  vio- 
lated their  duty.  It  is  hard  to  determine  the 
influence  of  self-interest  on  the  heart  of  man. 
I  shall  not,  therefore,  make  the  attempt.  In 
the  present  case,  it  is  possible  that  the  imputa- 
tion may  be  just,  but  I  hope  not,  I  believe  not. 
At  any  rate,  gentlemen  will  agree  with  me,  that 
the  calculation  is  uncertain,  and  the  conjecture 
vague. 

But  let  it  now,  for  argument's  sake,  be  ad- 
mitted, saving  always  the  reputation  of  honor- 
able men,  who  are  not  here  to  defend  them- 
selves— let  it,  I  say,  for  argument's  sake,  be 
admitted,  that  the  gentlemen  alluded  to  acted 
under  the  influence  of  improper  motives.  What 
then  ?  Is  a  law  that  has  received  the  varied 
assent  required  by  the  constitution,  and  is 
clothed  with  all  the  needful  formalities,  there- 
by invalidated  ?  Can  you  impair  its  force  by 
impeaching  the  motives  of  any  member  who 
voted  for  it?  Does  it  follow,  that  a  law  is  bad 
because  all  those  who  concurred  in  it  cannot 
give  good  reasons  for  their  votes?  Is  it  not 
before  us?  Must  we  not  judge  of  it  by  its  in- 
trinsic merit?  Is  it  a  fair  argument,  addressed 
to  our  understanding,  to  say,  we  must  repeal  a 
law,  even  a  good  one^  if  the  enacting  of  it  may 
have  been  effected,  in  any  degree,  by  improper 
motives  ?  Or,  is  the  judgment  of  this  House  so 
feeble,  that  it  may  not  be  trusted? 

Grentlemen  tell  us,  however,  that  the  law  is 
materially  defective,  ni^,  that  it  is  unoonstitu- 
tionaL  What  follows?  Gentlemen  bid  us  re- 
peal it.  But  is  this  just  reasoning  ?  If  the  law 
be  only  defective,  why  not  amend  ?  And  if 
unconstitutioDal,  why  repeal?  In  this  case,  no 
repeal  can  be  necessary;  the  law  is  in  itself 
void ;  it  is  a  mere  dead  letter. 

To  show  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  a  particu- 
lar clause  is  pointed  out^  and  an  inference  is 
made,  as  in  the  case  of  goods,  where,  because 
there  is  one  contraband  article  on  board,  the 
whole  cargo  is  fOTfoited.  Admit,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  the  part  alluded  to  were  unconstitu- 
tional, this  would  in  nowise  affect  the  remain-i 
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der.    That  part  would  be  void,  or  if  you  think 
proper,  you  can  repeal  that  part 

Let  OS,  however,  examine  the  clanse  oljected 
to  on  the  ground  of  (he  constitution.  It  is 
said,  that  by  this  law  the  disUiot  Judges,  in 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  are  removed  from 
office  by  making  them  circuit  indges.  And 
again,  that  you  have  by  law  appointed  two  new 
offices,  those  of  circuit  judges,  and  filled  them 
by  law,  instead  of  pursuing  iJie  modes  of  ap- 
pointment prescribed  by  the  constitution.  To 
prove  all  this,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  did 
us  the  favor  to  read  those  parts  of  the  law 
which  he  condemns,  and  if  I  can  trust  to  my 
memory,  it  is  clear,  from  what  he  read,  that  the 
law  does  not  remove  these  district  judges, 
neither  does  it  appoint  them  to  the  office  of 
circuit  judges.  It  does^  indeed,  put  down  the 
district  courts ;  but  is  so  far  from  destroying  the 
offices  of  district  judge,  that  it  declares,  the 

Sersons  filling  those  offices  shall  perform  the 
Qty  of  holding  the  circuit  courts.  And  so  far 
is  it  from  appointing  circuit  judges,  that  it  de- 
clares, the  circuit  courts  shall  be  held  by  the 
district  judges.  But  gentlemen  contend,  that 
to  discontinue  the  district  courts,  was  in  effect 
to  remove  the  district  judge.  This,  sir,  is  so 
far  from  being  a  just  inference  from  the  law, 
that  the  direct  contrary  follows  as  a  necessary 
result;  for  it  is  on  the  principle,  that  these 
iudges  continue  in  office  ailer  their  courts  are 
diiiicontinued,  that  the  new  duty  of  holding 
courts  is  assigned  to  them.  But  gentlemen  say, 
this  doctrine  militates  with  the  principles  we 
contend  for.  8urely  not.  It  must  be  recollect^ 
ed,  sir,  that  we  have  repeatedly  admitted  the 
right  of  the  legislature  to  change,  alter,  modify 
and  amend  the  judiciary  system,  so  as  best  to 
promote  the  interest  of  the  people.  We  only 
contend,  that  you  shall  not  exceed  or  con- 
travene the  authority  by  which  you  act  But, 
say  gentlemen,  you  forced  this  now  office  on  the 
district  judges,  and  this  is  in  effect  a  new  ap- 
pointment. I  answer,  that  the  question  can 
only  arise  on  the  refusal  of  those  judges  to  act. 
But  is  it  unconstitutional  to  assign  new  duties 
to  officers  already  existing  ?  I  fear,  that  if  this 
construction  be  adopted,  our  labors  will  speed- 
ily end ;  for  we  shall  be  so  shackled,  that  we 
cannot  move.  What  is  the  practice?  Do  we 
not  every  day  call  upon  particular  officers  to 
perform  duties  not  previously  assigned  to  or 
required  of  them?  And  must  the  executive, 
in  every  such  case,  make  a  new  appointment? 
But  as  a  further  reason  to  restore,  by  repeal- 
ing this  law,  the  old  system,  an  honorable  mem- 
ber from  North  Carolina  has  told  us,  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  should  attend  in  the 
States^  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of 
local  institutions,  and  for  this  purpose  should 
continue  to  ride  tlie  circuits,  i  believe  there 
is  great  use  in  sending  young  men  to  travel ;  it 
tends  to  enlarge  their  views,  and  gives  them 
more  liberal  ideas  than  they  might  otherwise 
possess.  Nay,  if  they  reside  long  enough  in 
foreign  oo«ntriei|  they  may  become  acquainted 


with  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  aeqiiira 
some  knowledge  of  their  ami  intntntiona.  Bat 
I  am  not  quite  convinced,  that  riding  rtpidbr 
from  one  end  of  this  comitiT  to  the  other,  u 
the  best  way  to  study  law.  l  am  indined  to 
believe,  that  knowledge  may  be  more  conve- 
niently acquired  in  the  closet  than  in  the  Urii 
road.  It  is  moreover  to  be  presumed,  that  the 
first  magistrate  would,  in  seleeting  personi  to 
fill  these  offices,  take  the  best  ehtfacters  fhMB 
the  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  already 
possess  the  needfhl  acquirements.  But  adWt> 
ting  that  the  President  should  not  didy  exer- 
cise, in.  this  respect,  his  discretionary  power% 
and  admitting  that  the  ideas  of  the  gentieman 
are  correct,  how  wretched  must  be  onr  condi- 
tion I  These,  our  judges,  when  caUed  on  to 
exercise  their  functions,  would  but  begin  to 
learn  their  trade,  and  that  too  at  a  period  of 
life  when  the  intellectual  powers  with  no  greet 
facility  can  acquire  new  ideas.  We  mv8t| 
therefore,  have  a  double  set  of  judges.  One 
set  of  apprentice-judges,  to  ride  clronita  and 
learn ;  the  other  set  of  master-judges,  to  hold 
courts  and  decide  controversies. 

We  are  told,  sir,  that  the  repeal  asked  for  is 
important,  in  that  it  may  establish  a  precedent 
for  that  it  is  not  merely  a  question  on  the  pro- 
priety of  disbanding  a  corps  of  sixteen  nmk 
and  file ;  but  that  provision  may  hereafter  be 
made,  not  for  sixteen,  but  for  sixteen  hundred, 
or  sixteen  thousand  judges,  and  that  it  may  be- 
come necessary  to  turn  them  to  the  right-aoout 
Mr.  President,  I  will  not,  I  cannot  presume, 
that  any  such  provision  will  ever  be  made,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  conceive  any  such  necessity ; 
I  will  not  suppose,  for  I  cannot  suppose,  tliat 
any  party  or  faction  will  ever  do  any  thing  so 
wild,  so  extravagant  But  I  will  ask,  how  does 
this  strange  supposition  consist  with  the  doc- 
trine of  gentlemen,  that  public  opinion  is  a 
sufficient  check  on  the  legislature,  and  a  suffi- 
cient safeguard  to  the  people  ?  Put  the  case  to 
its  consequences,  and  wnat  becomes  of  the 
check  ?  Will  gentlemen  say,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  force  of  this  wise  precedent?  Is  this  to 
control  succeeding  rulers,  in  their  wild,  tlieir 
mad  career?  But  how?  Is  the  creation  of 
judicial  officers  the  only  thing  committed  to 
their  discretion  ?  Have  they  not,  according  to 
the  doctrine  contended  for,  our  all  at  their  dis- 
posal, with  no  other  check  than  public  opinion, 
which,  according  to  the  supposition,  wm  not 
prevent  them  from  committing  the  sreatest 
follies  and  absurdities  ?  Take  then  all  the  gen- 
tleman^s  ideas,  and  compare  them  together,  it 
will  result,  that  here  is  an  inestimable  treasure 
put  into  the  hands  of  drunkards,  madmen  and 
fools. 

But  away  with  all  these  derogatory  supposi- 
tions. The  legislature  may  be  trailed.  Onr 
government  is  a  system  ofsaiutary  checks :  one 
legislative  branch  is  a  check  on  the  other.  And 
should  the  violence  of  party  spirit  bear  both  of 
them  away,  the  President^  an  officer  high  in 
honor,  high  in  the  public  confidence,  chaiged 
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with  wdghtj  oonoerns,  responsible  to  his  own 
repatatioD,  and  to  the  world,  stands  ready  to 
arrest  their  too  impetnons  coarse.  This  is  oar 
system.  It  makes  no  mad  i^peal  to  every  mob 
in  the  ooantry.  It  appeals  to  the  sober  sense 
of  men  sele(^tod  from  their  fellow-citiiens  for 
their  talents^  for  their  virtae ;  of  men  advanced 
in  life,  and  of  matared  judgments  It  appeals 
to  their  understanding,  to  their  integrity,  to 
their  honor,  to  their  love  of  fiEane,  to  their  sense 
of  shame.  If  all  these  checks  shoold  prove  in- 
snfflcient,  and  alas  I  snoh  is  the  conoition  of 
human  nature,  that  I  fear  they  will  not  always 
be  suffident,  the  constitution  has  given  us  one 
more :  it  has  given  us  an  independent  Judiciary. 
We  have  been  told  that  the  executive  authority 
carries  your  laws  into  execution.  But  let  us 
not  be  the  dupes  ot  sound.  The  executive 
magistrate  commands,  indeed,  your  fleets  and 
armies ;  and  duties,  imposts,  excises,  and  other 
taxes  are  cdlectecL  and  all  expenditures  are 
made  by  officers  whom  he  has  appointed.  So 
far,  indeed,  he  executes  your  laws.  But  these, 
his  acta,  api^y  not  often  to  individual  concerns. 
In  Uiose  cases,  so  important  to  the  peace  and 
hiq>pines8  of  society,  the  execution  of  your  laws 
is  confided  to  your  Judges;  and  therefore 
are  they  rendered  independent.  Before,  then, 
you  violate  that  independence — pause.  There 
are  state  sovereignties^  as  well  as  the  sovereignty 
of  the  general  government.  There  are  cases, 
too  many  cases,  in  which  the  interest  of  one  is 
not  considered  as  the  interest  of  the  other. 
Should  these  conflict,  if  the  Judiciary  be  gone, 
the  question  is  no  longer  of  law,  but  of  K»rce. 
This  is  a  state  of  things  which  no  honest  and 
wise  man  can  view  without  horror. 

Suppose,  in  the  onmipotence  of  your  legisla- 
tive antiiority,  you  trench  upon  the  rights  of 
your  fellow-citizens,  by  passing  an  unconstitu- 
tional law:  if  the  iudiciary  department  pre- 
serve its  vigor,  it  will  stop  you  short :  instcAd 
of  a  resort  to  arms,  there  will  be  a  happier  ap- 
peal to  argument  Suppose  a  case  still  more 
imiM^asive.  The  President  is  at  the  head  of 
your  armies.  Let  one  of  his  generals,  flushed 
with  victory,  and  proud  in  command,  presume 
to  trample  on  the  rights  of  your  most  insigni- 
ficant citizen :  indignant  of  the  wrong,  he  will 
demand  the  protection  of  your  tribunals,  and 
safe  in  the  snadow  of  their  wings,  will  laugh 
his  oppressor  to  scorn. 

Having  now,  I  believe,  examined  all  the  ar- 
guments adduced  to  show  the  expediency  of 
this  motion — and  which,  fairly  sifted,  reduce 
themselves  at  last  to  these  two  things :  restore 
the  ancient  system,  and  save  the  additional  ex- 
pense—before I  dose  what  I  have  to  say  on 
this  ground,  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  say- 
ing one  or  two  words  about  the  expense.  I  hope, 
also,  that,  notwithstanding  the  epithets  which 
may  be  applied  to  my  arithmetic  I  shall  be 
pardoned  lor  using  that  which  I  learned  at 
schooL  It  may  lutve  deceived  me  wben  it 
taught  me  that  two  and  two  make  four :  but 
though  it  should  now  be  branded  with  oppro- 


brious terms,  I  must  still  believe  that  two  and 
two  do  still  make  four.  Qentiemen  of  newer 
theories,  and  of  higher  attainments,  while  they 
smile  at  my  inferiority,  must  bear  with  my  in- 
firmities, and  take  me  as  I  am. 

In  all  this  great  system  of  saving,  in  all  this 
ostentatious  economy,  this  rage  of  reform,  how 
happens  it  that  the  eagle  eye  has  not  yet  beoi 
turned  to  the  mint?  That  no  one  piercing 
g^ce  has  been  able  to  behold  the  expenditures 
of  that  department  ?  I  am  Cbot  from  wishing  to 
overturn  it.  Though  it  be  not  of  great  neces- 
sity, nor  even  of  substantial  importance ;  thou^ 
it  be  but  a  splendid  trapping  of  your  govern- 
ment; ye^  as  it  may,  by  impressing  on  your 
current  coin  the  emblems  of  your  soverei^ty. 
have  some  tendency  to  encouriwe  a  national 
spirit,  add  to  foster  the  nationsT  pride,  I  am 
willing  to  contribute  my  share  for  its  support. 
Tes,  w*,  I  would  foster  the  national  prioe.  I 
cannot  indeed  approve  of  national  vanity,  nor 
feed  it  with  vile  adulation.  But  I  would  gladly 
cherish  the  lofty  sentiments  of  national  pride. 
I  would  wish  my  countrymen  to  feel  like  Ro- 
mans, to  be  as  proud  as  Englishmen ;  and,  going 
still  farther,  1  would  wish  them  to  veil  their 
pride  in  the  well-bred  modesty  of  French  polite- 
ness. But  can  this  establishment,  tiie  mere 
decoration  of  your  political  edifice,  can  it  be 
compared  with  the  massy  columns  on  which 
rest  your  peace  and  safety  ?  Shall  the  striking 
of  a  few  halfpence  be  put  into  a  parallel  with 
the  distribution  of  justice  t  I  find,  sir,  from  the 
estimates  on  your  table,  that  the  salaries  of  the 
officers  of  the  mint  amount  to  ten  thousand,  six 
hundred  dollars,  and  that  the  expenses  are  esti- 
mated at  ten  thousand,  nine  hundred ;  making 
twenty-one  thousand,  hve  hundred  dollars. 

I  find  that  the  actual  expenditures  of  the  last 
year,  exclusive  of  salaries,  amounted  to  twenty- 
five  thousand,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  dol- 
lars; add  the  salaries,  ten  thousand,  six  hundred 
dollars,  we  have  a  total  of  thirty-five  thousand, 
seven  nundred  and  fifty-four  dollars;  a  sum 
which  exceeds  the  salary  of  these  sixteen 
Judges. 

I  find  further,  that  during  the  last  year,  they 
have  coined  cents  and  half  cents  to  the  amount 
of  ten  thousand,  four  hundred  and  seventy-three 
dollars  and  twenty-nine  cents.  Thus  their  cop- 
per coinage  falls  a  littie  short  of  what  it  costs 
us  for  thdr  salaries.  We  have,  however,  from 
this  establishment,  about  a  million  of  cents; 
one  to  each  family  in  America;  a  littie  em- 
blematical medal,  to  be  hung  over  their  chimney 
pieces ;  and  tins  is  all  their  compensation  for 
all  that  expense.  Tet  not  a  word  has  been  said 
about  tiie  mint ;  while  tiie  Judges,  whose  sw- 
vices  are  so  much  greater,  and  <x  so  much  more 
importance  to  the  community,  are  to  be  struck 
off  at  a  blow,  in  order  to  save  an  expense  which, 
compared  with  the  olject,  is  pitifiiL  What  eon- 
dusion,  then,  are  we  to  draw  from  tins  predi- 
lection? 

I  will  not  pretend  to  asngn  to  gentiemen  the 
motives  by  which  they  may  be  influenced ;  but 
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if  I  should  permit  m  jself  to  make  the  Inqniiy, 
the  style  of  many  ohserrations,  and  more  espe- 
cially "the  manner,  the  warmth,  the  irritability, 
which  have  been  exhibited  on  this  occasion, 
would  lead  to  a  solution  of  the  problem.  I  had 
the  honor,  sir,  when  I  addressed  you  the  other 
day,  to  observe,  that  I  believed  the  universe 
could  not  afford  a  spectacle  more  sublime  than 
the  view  of  a  powerful  state  kneeling  at  the 
altar  of  justice,  and  sacrificing  there  her  passion 
and  her  pride :  that  I  once  fostered  the  hope 
of  beliolding  that  spectacle  of  magnanimity  in 
America.  And  now  what  a  world  of  figures 
has  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  formed  on  his 
misapprehension  of  that  remark.  I  never  ex- 
pressed any  thing  like  exultation  at  the  idea  of 
a  state  ignominionsly  dragged  in  triumph  at  the 
heels  of  your  Judg^  But  permit  me  to  say, 
the  gentleman  s  exquisite  sensibility  on  that 
subject,  his  alarm  and  apprehension,  all  show 
his  strong  attachment  to  state  authority.  Far 
be  it  from  me,  however,  to  charce  the  gentle- 
man with  improper  motives.  I  know  that  his 
emotions  arise  from  one  of  those  imperfections 
in  our  nature,  which  we  cannot  remedy.  They 
are  excited  by  causes  which  have  naturally 
made  him  hostile  to  thb  constitution,  though 
his  duty  compels  him  reluctantly  to  support  it 
I  hope,  however,  that  those  gentlemen  who 
entertain  different  sentiments,  and  who  are  less 
irritable  on  the  score  of  state  dignity,  will  think 
it  essential  to  preserve  a  constitution,  without 
which,  the  independent  existence  of  the  States 
themselves  will  be  but  of  short  duration. 

This,  sir,  leads  me  to  the  second  object  I  had 
proposed.  I  shall  therefore  pray  your  indul- 
gence, while  I  consider  how  far  this  measure 
is  constitutional.  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover the  expediency,  but  will  now,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  admit  it ;  and  here  I  cannot  but 
express  my  deep  regret  for  the  situation  of  an 
honorable  member  from  Xorth  Carolina.  Tied 
fiust  as  he  is  by  his  instructions,  arguments, 
however  forcible,  can  never  be  effectual.  I 
ought  therefore  to  wish,  for  his  sake,  that  his 
mind  may  not  be  convinced  by  any  thing  I  sh^l 
say ;  fr>r  hard  indeed  would  be  his  condition,  to 
he  l)ound  Sy  the  contrariant  obligations  of  an 
order  and  an  oath.  I  cannot,  however,  but  ex- 
press my  profound  respect  for  the  talents  of 
those  who  gave  him  his  instructions,  and  who, 
flitting  at  a  distance,  without  hearing  the  argu- 
ments, could  better  understand  the  subject  than 
their  senator  on  this  floor,  after  full  discussion. 

The  honorable  member  from  Virginia  has  re- 
peated the  distinction,  before  taken,  between 
tlie  supreme  and  the  inferior  tribunals ;  he  has 
insisted  on  the  distinction  between  the  words 
shall  and  may  ;  has  inferred  from  that  distinc- 
tion, that  the  judges  of  tlie  inferior  courts  are 
subjects  of  legislative  discretion ;  and  has  con- 
tended that  the  word  may  includes  all  power 
respecting  the  subiect  to  which  it  is  applied, 
consequently  to  raise  up  and  to  put  down,  to 
create  and  to  destroy.  I  must  entreat  your  pa- 
tience, sir,  while  I  go  more  into  this  subject 


than  I  ever  suppoaed  would  be  neoeaaarj.  By 
the  article,  so  often  quoted,  it  is  declared  **tli«fc 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  9kmU  be 
vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  audi  infe- 
rior courts  as  the  Congreas  maf  from  time  to 
time  establish."  I  beg  leave  to  madi  yoor  at- 
tention to  what  I  have  already  said  of  theae  in- 
ferior courts :  that  the  original  Jurisdiction  of 
various  subjects  being  given  exdneivelj  to 
them,  it  became  the  bounden  duty  crif  Otmgreaa 
to  establish  such  courts.  I  will  not  repeat  the 
argument  already  used  on  that  snliiject.  But  I 
wul  ask  those  who  urge  the  distinction  bet  ween 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  inferior  tribanali^ 
whether  a  law  was  not  previously  necessary 
before  the  Supreme  Court  could  be  organixed  t 
They  reply  that  the  constitution  says  there  shaH 
be  a  Supreme  Court,  and  therefore  the  Congrea 
are  commanded  to  organize  it,  while  the  rest  is 
left  to  their  discretion.  This,  Mr,  is  not  the 
fact.  The  constitution  says  the  judicial  power 
shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
inferior  courts.  The  legislature  can  therefore 
only  organize  one  Supreme  Court,  but  they  jnar 
establish  as  many  inferior  courts  as  they  shsu 
think  proper.  The  designation  made  of  them 
by  the  constitution  is,  such  inferior  coorta  as 
the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordun  and 
establish.  But  why,  say  gentlemen,  fix  pre- 
cisely one  Supreme  Court,  and  leave  the  reii 
to  legislative  discretion  ?  The  answer  is  muh 
pie :  it  results  from  the  nature  of  things,  from 
the  existent  and  probable  state  of  our  conntry. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  deciding  tiiat  one 
and  only  one  Supreme  Court  would  be  proper 
or  necessary,  to  which  should  lie  appeals  from 
inferior  tribunals.  Not  so  as  to  these.  The 
United  States  were  advancing  in  rapid  progres- 
sion. Their  population  of  three  millions  was 
soon  to  become  n\e,  then  ten,  afterwards  twenty 
millions.  This  was  well  known,  as  far  as  the 
future  can  become  an  object  of  human  eomprs- 
hension.  In  this  increase  of  numbers,  with  a 
still  greater  increase  of  wealth,  with  the  exten- 
sion of  our  commerce  and  the  progress  of  the 
arts,  it  was  evident,  that  although  a  ^reat  many 
tribunals  would  become  necessary,  it  was  im- 
possible to  determine  either  on  the  precise 
number,  or  the  most  convenient  form.  The 
Convention  did  not  pretend  to  this  prescience ; 
but  had  they  possessed  it,  would  it  have  been 
proper  to  have  established  then  all  the  tribu- 
nals necessary  for  all  future  times  t  Woold  it 
have  been  wise  to  have  planted  courts  among 
the  Chickasaws,  the  Choctaws,  the  Cherokees, 
the  Tuscaroras,  and  God  knows  how  many 
more,  because  at  some  f\iture  day  the  regions 
over  which  they  roam  might  be  cultivated  bf 
polished  men?  Was  it  not  proper,  wise,  and 
necessary,  to  leave  in  the  discretion  of  Congress 
the  number  and  the  kind  of  courts  which  they 
might  find  it  pn)|)er  to  establish  for  the  purpose 
designated  by  the  constitution  t  This  simple 
statement  of  facts — ^facts  of  public  notiiriety*- 
is  alone  a  sufficient  comment  on  and  explication 
of  the  word  on  which  genUemen  have  so  modi 
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relied.  The  conventiaii  in  framing,  the  people 
in  adopting  this  oompaet,  say  the  Jndieial  power 
shall  extend  to  many  cases,  the  original  oogni- 
zanee  whereof  shall  be  bj  the  inferior  courts ; 
but  it  is  neither  neeessarj,  nor  even  possiUe, 
now  to  determine  their  number  or  their  form : 
that  essential  power,  therefore,  shall  vest  in 
such  inferior  eoorts  as  the  Congress  may,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  progression  of  time  and  ac- 
cording to  the  indication  of  circumstances,  estab- 
lish :  not  provide,  or  determine,  but  establish. 
Not  a  mere  temporarj  provision,  but  an  estab- 
lishment. It  after  this,  it  had  said  in  general 
terms,  that  judges  ahoold  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior,  could  a  doubt  have  ex- 
isted on  the  interpretation  of  this  act,  under  all 
its  attending  circumstances,  that  the  Judges  of 
the  inferior  courts  were  intended,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Supreme  Court?  But  did  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  stop  there?  Is 
there  tiien  nothing  more?  Did  they  risk  on 
these  grammatical  niceties  the  fate  of  America? 
Did  they  rest  here  the  most  important  branch 
of  our  government?  Little  important,  indeed, 
as  to  foreign  danger ;  but  infinitely  vduable  to 
our  domestic  peace  and  to  personal  protection 
against  the  oppression  of  our  rulers.  No ;  lest 
a  doubt  should  be  raised,  they  have  carefully 
connected  the  Judges  of  both  courts  in  the  same 
sentence;  they  have  said,  **the  judges  both  of 
the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,"  thus  coupling 
them  inseparably  together.  Tou  may  cut  the 
bands,  but  yon  can  never  untie  them.  With 
salutary  caution  they  derised  this  clause,  to  ar- 
rest the  overbearing  temper  which  they  knew 
belonged  to  legislative  bodies.  They  do  not 
say  the  Judges  simply,  but  the  judges  of  the 
sopreme  and  inferior  courts  shall  hold  their 
offices  daring  good  behavior.  They  say,  there- 
fore, to  the  legislature,  you  may  judge  of  the 
propriety,  the  utility,  the  necessity  of  organ- 
izing these  courts ;  but  when  established,  you 
have  done  your  duty.  Anticipating  the  course 
of  passion  in  future  times,  they  say  to  the  legis- 
lature, you  shall  not  disgrace  yourselves  by  ex- 
hibiting the  indecent  spectacle  of  Judges  estab- 
lished by  one  legislature  removed  by  another ; 
we  will  save  you  also  from  yourselves ;  wo  say 
these  Judges  shall  hold  their  offices ;  and  sure- 
ty, sir,  to  pretend  that  they  can  hold  their  office 
after  the  office  is  destroyed,  is  contemptible. 

The  framers  of  this  constitution  had  seen 
mnch,  read  much,  and  deeply  reflected.  They 
knew  by  experience  the  violence  of  popular 
bodies,  and  let  it  be  remembered,  that  since 
that  day  many  of  the  States,  taught  by  experi- 
ence, have  found  it  necessary  to  change  their 
forms  of  government  to  avoid  the  effects  oi  that 
violence.  The  convention  contemplated  the 
very  act  you  now  attempt.  They  knew  also 
the  Jealousy  and  the  power  of  the  States ;  and 
they  estabhshed  for  your  and  for  their  protec- 
tion this  most  important  department.  I  heg 
j^endemen  to  hear  and.  remember  what  I  say : 
It  is  this  department  alone,  and  it  is  the  inde- 
pendence of  this  department,  whidi  can  save 


you  firom  dvil  war.  Yes,  rir,  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  gentiemen,  say  with  them,  by  the  act 
to  which  you  are  uigeo,  ^if  we  cannot  remove 
the  Judges,  we  can  destroy  them."  Establish 
thus  the  aependenoe  of  the  judiciary  depart- 
ment ;  who  will  resort  to  them  for  protection 
against  you?  Who  will  confide  in,  who  will 
be  bound  by  their  decrees  ?  Are  we  then  to 
resort  to  the  ultimate  reason  of  kings?  Are 
our  arguments  to  fly  from  the  mouths  of  our 
cannon? 

We  are  told,  that  we  may  violate  our  con- 
stitution, because  similar  constitutions  have 
been  violated  elsewhere.  Two  States  have 
been  cited  to  that  effect,  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
The  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia  tells 
us,  that,  when  this  happened  in  the  State  he 
belongs  to,  no  complaint  was  made  by  the 
Judges.  I  will  not  inquire  into  that  fSeuDt,  al- 
though I  have  the  protest  of  the  judges  now 
lying  before  me :  judges  eminent  for  tiieir  tal- 
ents, renowned  for  their  learning,  respecti^le 
for  their  virtue.  I  will  not  inquire  what  con- 
stitutions have  been  violated.  I  will  not  ask 
either  when  or  where  this  dangerous  practice 
began,  or  has  been  followed ;  1  will  admit  the 
fact.  What  does  it  prove  ?  Does  it  prove,  that 
because  they  have  violated,  we  also  may  vio- 
late ?  Does  it  not  prove  directly  the  contrary  ? 
Is  it  not  the  strongest  reason  on  earth  for  pre- 
serving the  independence  of  our  tribunals  ?  If 
it  be  true,  that  they  have,  with  strong  hand, 
seized  their  courts,  and  bent  them  to  their 
will,  ought  we  not  to  give  suitors  a  fair  chance 
for  justice  in  our  courts,  or  must  the  suffering 
citizen  be  deprived  of  all  protection  ? 

The  gentieman  from  Virginia  has  called  our 
attention  to  certain  cases  which  ho  considers  aa 
forming  necessary  exceptions  to  the  principles 
for  which  we  contend.  Permit  me  to  say,  that 
necessity  is  a  hard  law,  and  frequentiy  proves 
too  much;  and  let  the  gentieman  recollect,  that 
arguments,  which  prove  too  much,  prove  noth- 
ing. He  has  instanced  a  case  where  it  may  be 
proper  to  appoint  commissioners,  for  a  limited 
time,  to  settle  some  particular  description  of 
controversies.  Undoubtedly  it  is  always  in  the 
power  of  Congress  to  form  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners for  particular  purposes.  He  asks,  are 
these  inferior  courts,  and  must  they  also  exist 
for  ever?  I  answer,  that  the  nature  of  their 
offices  must  depend  on  the  law  by  which  they 
are  created ;  if  called  to  exercise  the  Judicial 
functions  designated  by  the  constitution,  they 
must  have  an  existence  conformable  to  its  in- 
junctions. 

Again,  he  has  instanced  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory, claimed  by  and  which  may  be  surren- 
dered to  the  State  of  Georgia ;  and  a  part  of  the 
Union,  which  may  be  conquered  by  a  foreign 
enemy.  And  he  asks  triumphantiy,  are  our 
inferior  courts  to  remain  after  our  jurisdiction 
is  gone?  This  case  rests  upon  a  principle  ao 
simple,  thatrl  am  surprised  the  honorable  mem- 
ber did  not  perceive  the  answer  in  the  vefv 
moment  when  he  made  tiie  objection.    Is  it 
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hj  oar  act  that  a  coantry  is  taken  from  qb  bj  a 
foreign  enemj  ?  Is  it  by  oar  consent  that  oar 
jarifldOction  is  lost  ?  I  had  the  honor,  in  speak- 
ing the  other  daj,  expmslj,  and  for  the  most 
obvions  reasons,  to  except  the  case  of  conqaest 
As  well  might  we  contend  for  th^  government 
of  a  town  swallowed  up  by  an  earthqasJ^e. 

Mr.  Mason  explained :  he  had  supposed  the 
case  of  territory  conquered,  and  siterwards 
ceded  to  the  conqueror,  or  some  other  terri- 
tory ceded  in  lieu  of  iL 

The  case  b  precisely  the  same :  antil  after 
the  peace  the  conqaest  is  not  complete.  Every 
body  knows,  that  until  the  cession  by  treaty, 
the  original  owner  has  the  postliminar  right 
to  a  territory  taken  from  him.  Beyond  aJl 
question,  where  Congress  are  compelled  to  cede 
the  territory,  the  Judges  can  no  longer  exist, 
unless  the  new  sovereign  confer  the  office. 
Over  such  territory,  the  authority  of  the  con- 
stitution ceases,  and  of  coarse  the  rights  which 
it  confers. 

It  is  said,  the  Judicial  institution  is  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  not  of  the 
judge ;  and  it  is  complained  of,  that  in  speak- 
ing of  the  office,  we  say  it  is  his  office.  Un- 
doubtedly the  institution  is  for  the  benefit  of, 
the  people.  But  the  question  remains.  How' 
will  it  be  rendered  most  beneficial  ?  Is  it  by 
making  the  judge  independent;  by  making  it 
his  office,  or  is  it  by  placing  him  in  a  state  of 
abject  dependenccL  so  that  the  office  shall  be 
his  to-day  and  belong  to  another  to-inurrow  ? 
Let  the  ^ntleman  hear  the  words  of  the  consti- 
tution :  It  speaks  of  their  offices ;  consequently, 
as  applied  to  a  single  judge,  of  his  office,  to  be 
exercised  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  America,  to  which  exercise  his  indcjiendencc 
is  as  necessary  as  his  office. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has,  on  this 
occasion,  likened  the  Judge  to  a  bridge,  and  to 
various  other  objects ;  but  I  hope  for  his  par- 
don, ii^  while  I  admire  the  lofty  fiights  of  his 
eloquence,  I  abstain  from  noticing  ol^rvations 
which  I  conceive  to  be  utterly  irrelevant. 

The  same  honorable  member  has  not  only 
given  us  his  history  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
has  told  us  of  the  manner  in  which  they  do 
business,  and  expressed  his  fears  that,  having 
little  else  to  do,  they  would  do  mischief.  We 
are  not  competent,  sir,  to  examine,  nor  ouffht 
we  to  prejudge,  their  conduct.  I  am  persuaded 
they  will  do  their  duty,  and  presume  they  will 
have  the  decency  to  believe  that  we  do  our 
duty.  In  so  far  as  they  may  be  busied  with 
the  great  mischief  of  checking  the  legislative 
or  executive  departments  in  any  wanton  inva- 
sion of  our  rights,  I  shall  rejoice  in  that  mis- 
chief. I  hope,  indeed,  they  will  not  be  so  bu- 
sied, because  I  hope  we  shall  give  them  no 
cause.  But  I  also  hope  they  will  Keep  an  eagle 
eye  upon  us,  lest  we  should.  It  was  partly  for 
this  purpose  they  were  established,  and  I  trust, 
that  when  properly  caUed  on,  they  will  dare 


to  act  I  know  tlua  doctrine  is  vnoleaMiit ;  I 
know  it  ia  more  popular  to  ^>peai  to  pnlme 
ofMnion ;  that  equivocal,  traasient  being,  whkh 
exists  nowhere  and  eveiy  where.  But  if  etw 
the  occasion  calls  for  it,  I  tniit  thai  the  Snprana 
Court  will  not  ne^ect  doing  the  mat  niaeUef 
of  saving  this  constitiitlon,  which  can  be  dona 
much  better  by  their  deHberatioiia,  than  by  ra- 
sorting  to  whak  are  called  rerolntionwy 


The  honorable  member  from  North  GaroBnii 
sore  prest  by  the  delicate  atnatkm  in  wUeh  h» 
is  plftoed,  tlunks  he  has  diaeovered  a  new  aign- 
.  ment  in  ikvor  of  the  vote  wiuch  he  ia  inalnMled 
to  give.  As  £ur  as  I  can  enter  into  lua  idciii^ 
and  trace  their  progreas,  he  seems  to  hnve  as- 
sumed the  position  which  waa  lobe  proved, 
and  then  searched  throng  the  oonatitntion,  not 
to  discover  whether  the  kgialatore  have  the 
right  contended  for,  but  whether,  •^wrfftting 
them  to  poesess  it,  there  may  not  be  ^«"M^*^*1Bg 
which  might  not  comport  with  that  idea.  I 
shall  state  the  honorable  member^s  aigunent 
as  I  understand  it,  and  if  mistaken,  pray  to  be 
corrected.  He  r^  to  us  that  danae  whidi 
relates  to  impeachment,  and  comparing  it  with 
that  which  fixes  the  tennre  of  judicul  oflkci, 
observed  that  this  daase  must  relate  solely  to 
a  removal  by  the  executive  power,  whose  li^ 
to  remove,  though  not,  indeed,  any  where  men- 
tioned in  the  constitution,  has  been  admitted 
in  a  practice  founded  on  legislative  conatmo- 
tion. 

That,  as  the  tennre  of  the  office  ia  daring 
good  behavior,  and  as  the  claase  respecting 
impeachment  does  not  specify  misbehnvior, 
there  is  evidently  a  cause  of  removal,  which 
cannot  be  reached  by  impeachment,  and  of 
course  the  executive  not  oeing  permitted  to 
remove,  the  right  must  necessarily  devolve  on 
the  legislature.  Is  this  the  honorable  memberia 
argument?  If  it  be,  the  reply  is  very  rimple. 
Misbehavior  is  not  a  term  known  in  our  law; 
the  idea  is  expressed  by  the  word  misdemeanor; 
which  word  is  in  the  clause  quoted  req)ecting 
impeachments.  Taking,  therefore,  the  two  to- 
gether, and  speaking  plain  old  English,  the 
constitution  says:  ^^'Hie  Judges  shall  hold  their 
offices  so  long  as  they  shall  demean  themselvea 
well;  but  if  tney  shidl  mindemean,  if  they  ahall, 
on  impeachment,  be  convicted  of  misdemeanor, 
they  shall  be  removed."  Thus,  sir,  the  honon* 
ble  member  will  find  that  the  one  claase  is  ioat 
as  broad  as  the  other.  He  will  see,  therefore^ 
that  the  legislature  can  assume  no  right  tram 
the  deficiency  of  either,  and  will  find  that  this 
clause,  which  he  relied  on,  goes,  if  rightly  un- 
derstood, to  the  confirmation  of  our  doctrine. 

Is  there  a  member  of  this  House,  who  can 
lay  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  say,  that  consist- 
ently with  the  pldn  words  of  our  constitution, 
we  have  a  right  to  repeal  this  law  f  I  believe 
not  And  if  we  undertake  to  construe  this 
constitution  to  our  purposes,  and  say  that  publie 
opinion  is  to  be  our  judge,  tiiere  is  an  end  to  all 
constitutions.    To  what  will  not  this  dangerooi 
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doctrine  lead  ?  Should  it  to-daj  be  the  popular 
wish  to  destroj  the  first  magistrate,  you  can 
destroy  him :  and  should  he  to-morrow  be  able 
to  conciliAte  to  himself  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  lead  them  to  wish  for  your  destruction,  it 
is  easily  ^ected.  Adopt  this  principle,  and  the 
whim  of  ihe  moment  will  not  only  be  the  law, 
but  the  constitution  of  our  country. 

The  gentleman  from  Yirainia  has  mentioned 
a  great  nation  brought  to  we  feet  of  one  of  her 
servants.  But  why  is  she  in  that  situation? 
Is  it  not  because  popular  opinion  was  called  on 
to  decide  every  thing,  until  those  who  wore 
bayonets  decided  for  all  the  rest?  Our  situa- 
tion is  peculiar.  At  present,  our  national  com- 
pact can  prevent  a  State  from  acting  hostilely 
towards  the  general  interest  But  let  this  com- 
pact be  destroyed,  and  each  State  becomes  in- 
stantaneously vested  with  absolute  sovereignty. 
Is  ^ere  no  instance  of  a  similar  situation  to 
be  foniMl  in  history?  Look  at  the  States  of 
Greece.  They  were  once  in  a  condition  not 
unlike  to  that  in  which  we  should  then  stand. 
They  treated  the  recommendations  of  their 
Amphictyonio  council,  which  was  more  a  meet- 
ing of  ambassadors  than  a  legislative  assembly, 
as  we  did  the  resolutions  of  the  old  Congress. 
Are  we  wise  ?  So  were  they.  Are  we  valiant  ? 
They  also  were  brave.  Have  we  one  common 
language,  and  are  we  united  under  one  head? 
In  this  also  there  was  a  strong  resemblance. 
But  by  their  divisions,  they  became  at  first  vic- 
tims to  the  ambition  of  Philip,  and  were  at 
length  swallowed  up  in  the  Koman  empire. 
Are  we  to  form  an  exception  to  the  general 
principles  of  buman  nature,  and  to  all  tne  ex- 
amples of  history  ?  And  are  the  maxims  of  ex- 
perience to  become  false  when  applied  to  our 
fiate? 

Some,  indeed,  fiatter  themselves,  that  our 
destiny  wUl  be  like  that  of  Rome.  Such  in- 
deed it  might  be,  if  we  had  the  same  wise,  but 
vile  aristocracy,  under  whose  guidance  they 
became  the  masters  of  the  world.  But  we  have 
not  that  strong  aristocratic  arm,  which  can 
seize  a  wretched  citizen,  scourged  almost  to 
deaUi  by  a  remorseless  creditor,  turn  him  into 
the  ranks,  and  bid  him,  as  a  soldier,  bear  our 
eagle  in  triumph  round  the  globe  I  I  hope  to 
6^  we  shall  never  have  such  an  abominable 
institution.  But  what,  I  ask,  will  be  the  situa- 
tion of  these  States,  organized  as  they  now 
are,  if^  by  the  dissolution  of  our  nationfd  com- 
pact they  be  left  to  themselves?    What  is  the 


probable  result?  We  shall  either  be  the  vic- 
tims of  foreign  intrigue,  and  split  into  factions, 
fall  under  the  domination  of  a  foreign  power, 
or  else,  after  the  misery  and  torment  of  civU 
war,  become  the  subjects  of  an  usurping  mili- 
tary despot  What  out  this  compact,  what  but 
this  specific  part  of  it,  can  save  us  from  ruin? 
The  judicial  power,  that  fortress  of  the  consti- 
tution, is  now  to  be  overturned.  Yes,  with 
honest  Ajax,  I  would  not  only  throw  a  shield 
before  it,  I  would  build  around  it  a  wall  of 
brass.  But  I  am  too  weak  to  defend  the  ram- 
part against  the  host  of  assailants.  I  must  call 
to  my  assistance  their  good  sense,  their  patriot- 
ism and  their  virtue.  Do  not,  gentiemen,  suffer 
the  rage  of  passion  to  drive  reason  frx>m  her 
seat  If  this  law  be  indeed  bad,  let  us  join  to 
remedy  the  defects.  Has  it  been  passed  in  a 
manner  which  wounded  your  pride,  or  roused 
your  resentment?  Have,  I  coigure  you,  the 
magnanimity  to  pardon  that  offence.  I  entreat, 
I  implore  you,  to  sacrifice  those  angry  passions 
to  the  interests  of  our  country.  Pour  out  this 
pride  of  opinion  on  the  altar  of  patriotism. 
Let  it  be  an  expiatory  libation  for  the  weal  of 
America.  Do  not,  for  God^s  sake,  do  not  suffer 
that  pride  to  plunge  us  all  into  the  abyss  of 
ruin.  Indeed,  indeed,  it  will  be  but  of  littie, 
very  littie  avail,  whether  one  opinion  or  the 
other  be  right  or  wrong ;  it  will  heal  no  wounds, 
it  will  pay  no  debts,  it  will  rebuild  no  ravaged 
towns.  Do  not  rely  on  that  popular  inll, 
which  has  brought  us  frail  beings  into  political 
existence.  That  opinion  is  but  a  changeable 
thing.  It  will  soon  change.  Tliis  very  measure 
will  change  it  You  will  be  deceived.  Do  not, 
I  beseech  you.  in  reliance  on  a  foundation  so 
frail,  commit  tne  dignity,  the  harmony,  the  ex- 
istence of  our  nation  to  the  wild  wind.  Trust 
not  your  treasure  to  the  waves.  Throw  not 
your  compass  and  your  charts  into  the  ocean. 
Do  not  believe  that  its  billows  will  waft  you 
into  port  Inde|49  indeed,  you  will  be  deceiv- 
ed. Oast  not  away  this  only  anchor  of  our 
safety.  I  have  seen  its  progress.  I  know  the 
difficulties  through  which  it  was  obtain^:  I 
stand  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  and  of 
the  world ;  and  I  declare  to  you,  that  if  you 
lose  this  charter,  never  I  no,  never  will  vou  get 
another  I    We  are  now,  perhaps,  arrived  at  tiie 

Earting  point   Here,  even  here,  we  stand  on  the 
rink  of  fate.     Pause— Pause— For  Heaven's 
sake,  Pause  1 1 
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HISTORICAL  DISCOURSE. 


This  discourse  was  delivered  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  by  Mr.  Morris,  at  their 
anniversary  meeting,  on  the  sixth  of  December, 
1812* 

Mb.  Prksidkxt,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Hni- 
TORiCAL  Society  :  It  was  my  purpose,  In  obey- 
ing your  orders,  to  make  a  sketch  of  our  his- 
tory from  the  year  1763  to  the  year  1783,  and 
compare  our  condition  at  the  close  of  two  vic- 
torious wars,  in  both  of  which  this  State  was 
distinguished  among  her  brethren  as  the  prin- 
cipaj  Uieatre  and  greatest  sufferer.    This  im- 
portant period  of  twenty  years,  marked  by  one 
of  those  events  on  which  history  delights  to 
dwell,  will,  I  trust,  be  related  with  philosophic 
impartiality  by  some  future  Hume,  to  amuse 
and  instruct  posterity,  when  their  ancestors 
shall  have  mouldered  to  dust    But  reflection 
told  me  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived.    More- 
over, the  bounds  of  a  discourse  like  this  are  too 
narrow  to  embrace  the  more  prominent  inci- 
dents and  characters.    Another  circumstance 
contributed  to  deter  me :   however  rapid  and 
concise  the  narrative,  egotism  could  not  wholly 
have  been  avoided.     This  circumstance  not 
only  forbade  the  attempt  first  contemplated, 
but  Faised  difficulties  which  I  feared  to  en- 
counter, in  selecting  tome  anterior  term.    Con- 
nected by  the  ties  of  consanguinity  with  per- 
sons deeply  engaged  in  those  feuds,  by  which, 
at  an  early  day,  the  colony  was  agitated,  I 
trembled  lest  duty  and  affection  should  wrong 
the  memory  of  their  foes ;  lest  some  incautious 
word  of  praise  or  blame  should  obscure  the  lus- 
tre of  truth.    I  must,  therefore,  entreat  your 
pardon,  that  shunning  what  may  be  deemed 
the  more  proper  course,  I  venture  to  present 
some  reflections  on  promineitt  historical  facts 
and  geographical  circumstances  which  distin- 
guish our  State. 

On  a  cursory  glance  at  the  map  of  North 
America,  our  eye  is  caught  by  that  aeep  indent, 
where  Ix>ng  Island,  whose  eastern  point  lies 
between  tliirty  and  forty  leagues  west  of  the 
south  end  of  Nantucket  shoal,  after  stretching 
thirty  leagues,  on  a  course  but  fifteen  degrees 
to  the  southward  of  west,  is  separated  by  a  deep 
bay  from  the  main  land,  whose  general  direction, 
from  Sandy  I  look  to  Cape  Hatteras,  is  but  sev- 
enteen degrees  to  the  westward  of  south.  The 
upper  end  of  that  bay,  divided  from  the  lower 
by  Staten  Island,  is  nearest  to  the  valley 
which  embosoms  the  great  lakes,  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  the  Mississippi,  of  any  seaport  on  the 
Atlantic;  and  the  hills  which  intervene  are 
neither  so  numerous,  so  lofty,  nor  so  steep,  as 
those  by  which  other  routes  are  obstructed. 


•  Mr.  Morris  wm,  at  this  time,  the  flnt  Yioe-Presid«nt  of 
th«  New  York  Historieal  Sodetj. 


The  city  of  New  York,  at  the  head  of  this  bqr, 
from  causes  which  will  probably  endure  as  loQC 
as  the  earth  itself^  is  generally  sooesnbk ;  and 
the  navigation  to  it  is  frequently  <»en  when 
that  of  more  southern  situations  is  baired  by 
frost    The  channel  on  the  west  end  of  Long 
Island,  though  broad  and  deep,  may  be  so  ob- 
structed as  to  frustrate  hostile  attempts.    Tlie 
other  channel,  whose  month  is  two  aegrees  to 
the  eastward,  and  therefore  of  easier  and  safer 
access  in  dark  bad  weather,  presents  a  secnrs 
and  pleasantpassage  till  within  eight  miles  of 
this  city.    There  a  nq)id  whiripool  and  pro- 
jecting rocks,  our  Scylla  and  Gharybdis,  render 
it  so  narrow  and  difficult,  that,  although  per- 
fectly safe  at  a  proper  time,  and  with  a  gwod 
pilot,  it  may  easily  be  rendered  too  hazaraoos 
for  an  enemy.    By  the  first  of  these  channels 
vessels  outward  bound,  within  a  few  boors 
after  casting  off  from  their  mooringa,  gain  the 
open  sea.    By  the  second,  those  which  arriTe 
can,  with  common  prudence,  reach  safe  anchor- 
age without  a  pilot;  and  the  distance  firom  tibe 
mouth  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other  is  sndi 
that  botii  cannot  easily  be  blockaded  by  the 
same  squadron.     These  circumstances  uooe, 
point  out  New  York  as  a  commercial  em- 
porium. 

But  there  are  others  which  contribute  largely 
to  the  same  effect.  Beside  many  small  strettnSi 
the  great  Connecticut  River  pours  its  watcn 
into  the  eastern  channel;  and  the  western 
shore  of  Manhattan  Island  is  washed  by  the 
Hudson,  navigable  fifty  leagues  by  large  ves- 
sels ;  and  what  is  peculiar  to  this  noble  canal, 
ships  take  with  them  a  favoring  tide  beyond  all 
the  ranges  of  mountain  cast  of  that  great  valley 
already  mentioned,  which  stretches  upward  oC 
fourteen  hundred  miles  in  a  stmthwestem  di- 
rection from  the  island  of  Orleans,  in  the  Rt 
Lawrence,  to  the  city  of  Orleans,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. To  this  valley  an  inland  navigation 
from  the  Hudson,  can  easily  be  extended  north- 
ward to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  westward  to  the 
great  lakes,  whose  depth,  whose  extent,  whose 
pellucid  water,  and  whose  fertile  shores,  are 
unparidleled.  It  is  probable,  that  if  onr  west- 
ern hemisphere  had  been  known  to  anUqnity, 
those  immortal  bards  who  crowned  thmr  thon- 
dering  Jove  on  the  peak  of  Olympus,  wonld 
have  reared  to  commerce  a  golden  throne  on 
the  granite  rock  of  Manhattan.  They  might 
have  pictured  her  as  receiving,  in  a  vast  range 
of  magazines,  from  Ilaerlem  village  round  to 
Haerlem  cove,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  the 
willing  tribute  of  mankind ;  as  fostering  indus- 
try in  the  remotest  regions ;  scattering  on  bar- 
ren shores  that  plenty  which  nature  had  denied; 
dispensing  to  millions  the  multiplied  means  of 
enjoyment,  and  pouriuff  the  flood-tide  of  wealth 
on  thiK,  her  favored  land.  Not,  indeed,  that 
wealth,  which,  the  plunder  of  war  and  the 
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wages  of  vice,  exalts  a  rapaoious  head  over  a 
servUe  crowd ;  bat  that  honest  wealth,  which, 
accompanied  bj  freedom  and  Justice,  comforts 
the  needy,  raises  the  abject,  instmcts  the  igno- 
rant, and  fosters  the  arts.  Snch  are  the  oat- 
lines  of  a  picture  which,  adorned  bj  classic  col- 
oring, might,  with  the  Iliad,  have  been  recom- 
mended to  his  royal  papil  by  that  sage  whose 
mind,  acate  and  profound,  was  e<^aally  skilled 
in  moral,  physical  and  political  science. 

The  first  settlement  of  this  State  coincided 
with  its  natural  advantages.  While  Englishmen 
came  to  America,  either  flying  from  ecclesiasti- 
cal intolerance,  or  pursuing  the  treasure  its 
savages  were  supposed  to  possess;  Dutchmen, 
inspired  with^he  spirit  of  trade,  instead  of  sit- 
ting down  on  the  skirts  of  the  new  world, 
boldly  penetrated  to  the  head  navigation  of  the 
Hudson.  They  built  there  a  fort,  in  the  year 
1614,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  that  august  fam- 
ily, whose  talents  and  labors,  in  the  cabinet  and 
the  field,  secured  the  liberty  of  England,  as  well 
as  of  Holland,  and  established  the  independence 
of  Europe. 

The  Dutch  exhibited  a  new  and  interesting 
spectacle.  Near  half  a  century  had  elapsed 
Binoe,  confederated  with  the  other  ten  provinces 
of  the  low  countries,  they  took  up  arms  to  op- 
pose the  establishment  of  the  inquisition.  Af- 
ter a  struggle  of  thirteen  years,  abandoned  by 
their  associates,  they  had  to  contend  for  civil 
as  well  as  for  religious  liberty,  not  only  agiunst 
their  bigoted  and  bloody  foe,  but  against  their 
former  friends  also;  then  submitted  to  his 
power.  They  had,  for  many  preceding  ages, 
been  free.  The  supreme  authority  belonged  to 
the  States,  who  met  on  their  own  adjournment, 
and  without  whose  consent  neither  laws  could 
be  passed,  nor  taxes  raised,  nor  war  declared.* 
These  privileges,  which  every  sovereign  had 
sworn  to  defend,  were  respected  by  Charles  V., 
but  fbrmed  no  obstacle  to  the  ambition  of  his 
unfeeling  son.  Thus  the  revolutions,  if  without 
the  violi^ion  of  language  that  term  can  be  so 
applied,  of  Holland,  of  England,  and  of  Amer- 
i(^  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  each  other. 
Each  was  a  contest  to  maintain  the  liberty  al- 
ready enjoyed,  and  defend  it  against  usurpation. 
In  England,  a  powerful  nation,  surrounded  by 
the  sea,  dismissed  their  prince,  and  placed  on 
his  throne,  the  husband  of  his  daughter.  This 
work  was  easy  and  effectual  In  America,  the 
inhabitants  of  a  great  continent,  separated  from 
the  invader  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  favored  at 
first  by  the  wishes  and  at  last  by  the  arms  of 
other  nations,  were  successful  after  a  short, 
though  severe  struggle.  But  in  the  case  of 
Holland,  seven  poor  provinces,  whose  surface 
(about  eight  and  a  half  million  of  acres)  does 
not  exceed  one  of  our  senatorial  districts,t 
whose  population,  a  century  after  establishing 
their  independence,  and  when  they  had  reached 
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to  the  highest  point  of  prosperity,  was  but  two 
million;  about  doable  our  present  number. 
These  poor  provinces  sustained  a  conflict  of 
thirty  years  with  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
Europe.  They  opposed  the  ablest  generals,  at 
the  head  of  the  best  troops  of  that  most  wariike 
age.  An  awful  scene  I  interrupted,  not  dosed, 
in  April,  1609,  by  a  truce  of  twelve  years. 
When  that  expired,  another  contest  ensued  of 
seven  and  twenty  years.  At  length,  on  the 
24th  of  October,  164B,  almost  a  century,  eishty- 
two  years,  from  the  time  they  first  took  up 
arms,  their  independence  was  acknowledged  by 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

It  is  natu^'al  here  to  ask,  by  what  miracle  did 
these  feeble  province's  resist  that  mighty  em- 
pire ?  The  sufficient,  and  only  sufficient  answer, 
IS,  by  the  will  of  Him  who  holds  in  his  hand 
the  destinies  of  mankind.  He  bade  their  gloomy 
climate  produce  a  persevering  people,  whose  in- 
dustry no  toU  could  abate,  whose  fortitude  no 
danger  could  dismay.  He  gave  them  leaders 
sagacious,  intrepid,  active,  unwearied,  incor- 
ruptible. He,  as  of  old,  from  the  eater  brought 
forth  meat,  and  from  the  strong,  sweetness. 
He  gave  them  food  from  a  tempestuous  ocean, 
and  treasure  from  the  jaws  of  devouring  des- 
potisuL  But  if^  with  reverence,  we  seek  those 
causes  to  which  reason  may  trace  events,  we 
shall  find  the  miracle  we  admire  to  have  been 
the  work  of  commerce.  From  the  sea  they 
gathered  means  to  defend  the  land  against  hos- 
tile armies  on  one  side,  and  against  the  sea  it- 
self on  the  other :  for  the  singularity  of  their 
situation  exposed  them,  alike  to  be  inundated 
and  to  be  subdued.  The  sea,  which  threatened, 
and  still  threatens  to  overwhelm  them,  gave 
access  to  the  riches  of  both  the  Indias.  They 
pursued,  along  that  perilous  road,  the  persecu- 
tors of  mankind,  and  wrested  from  their  grasp 
the  unrighteous  plunder  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
Thus,  surrounded  by  danger,  impelled  by  want, 
inured  to  toil,  animated  by  exertion,  strength- 
ened by  fiuth,  stimulated  by  hope,  and  exalted 
by  religion,  a  few  miserable  fishermen,  scattered 
on  a  sterile  coast,  were  converted  into  a  race 
of  heroes.  They  acquired  power  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  and  wealth  under  the  weight  of 
taxation. 

Siich,  gentlemen,  were  our  Dutch  ancestors, 
who,  inmiediately  after  oonclading  the  twelve 
years'  truce,  came  hither  and  brought  with  them 
their  skiU,  their  integrity,  their  liberty,  and 
their  courage.  From  a  sense  of  justice,  that 
animating  soul  of  commerce,  without  which  it 
is  a  dead,  and  must  soon  become  a  corrupt  and 
stinking  carcass,  they  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  the  natives ;  in  whom  they  found  patience, 
fortitude,  and  a  love  of  liberty  like  taeir  own. 
While  the  seven  United  Provinces,  by  their 
steady  perseverance,  astonished  the  nations  of 
the  east,  our  six  confederate  tribes,  by  their 
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ZRilitATT  prowns,  scUdned  thow  cf  the  ..^.^  , 
The  fint  treat ▼  formed  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  Mmqim,  or  Mohawks,  has  been  freqnentlj 
renewed ;  and  few  treaties  have  been  better 
obserred.  The  eicellent  duscoarse*  delivered 
Uj  Jim  last  year,  leaves  me  nothing  to  taj  of 
th'^  tribes.  Permit  me,  however,  to  express 
the  &st#jnu»hment,  in  which  jon  will  doubtless 
participate,  that  men.  reputed  to  be  wise  and 
learned,  f^hould  suppose  the  people  of  this  State, 
bom,  brrjught  up,  and  situated  as  thev  are.  can 
be  restrained  from  commercial  pnnfuits. 

Half  a  century  after  Fort  Orange  was  built 
Charles  II.  of  England,  within  three  vears  from 
his  resU^ration.  granted  this  State  to  his  brother, 
the  I>uke  of  York ;  and  in  that  year  0664)  it 
was  conquered  by  the  British  arms.  England, 
which  Elizabeth  Rafter  reigning  near  five-and- 
forty  years;  had  left  in  the  possession  of  peace, 
wealth,  and  glory,  passed  two-and-twenty  more 
under  a  conceited  pedant,  powerful  in  word^ 
and  poor  in  act.  He  had  neither  the  courage 
to  establish,  nor  the  magnanimity  to  abandon 
prerogatives,  which,  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  hU  age  and  country,  became  ever>'  day  more 
and  more  intolerable.  Thus  the  Mrhola^tic  im- 
WcilitT  of  a  projector  prepared  the  tragic  scene 
in  which  his  son  was  doomed  to  act  and  to 

{>eri'<h.  A  hideous  scene,  where  the  spectator* 
jeheld,  with  horror  and  dismay.  Justice  vio- 
lated, honor  polluted,  religion  degraded,  and 
freedom  destroyed.  But  great  crimes  were 
palliated,  as  they  were  per|>ct rated,  by  great 
talents.  The  infamy  of  murder  and  usurpation 
was  ennobled  by  the  sword  of  victory.  And 
the  multitude,  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  suc- 
ce«H,  that  adoration  which  is  due  to  virtue  alone, 
was  blindly  and  basely  offered  at  the  shrine  of 
power.  In  seventeen  years  after  Charles  as- 
cended his  father*s  throne,  he  was  engaged  in 
civil  war.  At  the  close  of  another  seventeen 
years  he  was  led  to  the  s<;affold.  During  nine 
yeari*  the  British  sceptre  was  in  the  iron  gra«p 
of  Cromwell.  He  made  the  nations  tremble. 
But  in  less  than  tliree  years  from  his  decease, 
the  son  of  Charles  was  restored.  Fortunately 
for  our  freedom,  this  witty  sensualist,  who,  if 
we  are  to  believe  one  of  his  profligate  compan- 
ion*?, *'  never  said  a  foolish  thing,  and  never  did 
a  wise  one,"  although  he  ha<l  the  sense  to  per- 
ceive, ha^l  not  the  Htea<liness  to  pursue,  nor  the 
address  to  secure,  the  advantages  of  his  situa- 
tion. He  might  have  put  himself  in  {lossession 
of  absolute  iM)wer  over  a  nation  inured  to  war, 
and  naturally  brave.  He  might  have  held  in 
his  hand  the  fate  of  Europe.  He  might  have 
been  the  rival  of  I^uis  tne  Fourteenth;  per- 
hajM  his  suj>erior.  Instead  of  this,  he  basely 
became  his  i)en9ioner,  and  in  that  mean  condi- 
tion waged  war  with  the  United  Netherlands. 
But  a  mi\jority  of  his  Parliament,  too  wise  to 
be  deceived,  too  brave  to  bo  intimidated,  too 
honest  to  be  seduced,  obliged  him  to  make 
]>eace,  by  witliholding  the  means  to  make  war. 

•  By  ths  non.  0e  Witt  CUntoa. 


The  first  of  the«e  van  was  temdnated  in  three 
years  by  the  treaty  of  Breda  which  cave  New 
York  to  the  British  crown,  the  S6di  of  Janoanr, 
1667. 

After  a  licentioixs  reign  of  near  tvo-and- 
twenty  years,  the  throne  of  indoriooa  Charlet 
was  mounted  by  his  bigoted  brother  James; 
who.  crowned  in  1694.  £d  to  France  in  KSSL 
Half  a  centnry  had  elapsed,  from  the  time  when 
Charles  the  First  made  his  lavish  levy  of  ship 
money,  to  the  accession  of  his  son  Jamea.  In 
the  former  half  of  this  period  the  Eiuiish  char- 
acter was  degraded  by  hypocrisy  and  crime,  in 
the  latter  by  impiety  and  rice.  Dnring  the  mt 
(ive-and-twenty  years,  we  had  no  connection 
with  them.  On  the  contrary,  for  two  yearii 
from  1652  to  1654.  there  wiu  war  between 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  States  GeneraL  Dnr- 
mg  the  last  five-and-twenty,  we  were  sccored 
against  the  contagion  of  their  immorality,  bj 
distance,  by  poverty,  and  by  the  simple  man- 
ners and  habits  whicn  characterized  our  Dutch 
ancestors.  Six  years  after  New  York  waa  ceded 
to  Charles  the  Second,  it  was  retaken  by  the 
Dutch,  but  restored  to  England  the  9th  of 'Feb- 
ruary of  the  next  year  (1674)  by  the  treaty  of 
Westminster.  In  little  more  than  fifteen  yean 
from  that  period,  an  insurrection  under  Leisler 
took  this  city  for  Kine  William ;  whose  war 
with  France  (terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Rya- 
wick.  in  1697)  lasted  eight  years.  After  a  short 
breathing  of  four  years,  however,  it  waa  renew- 
ed, in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and 
lasted  thirteen  years  more ;  till,  at  lenctlu  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  on  the  11th  of  AprS,  1714^ 
followed  by  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  in  August 
of  the  same  year,  and  of  Louis  XIV.  on  the  first 
of  Si»pteml»er  in  the  next  year,  gave  to  our 
country  a  more  durable  repose.  Fur  though  it 
might  have  l>een  imagined  that  our  distance 
ami  our  insignificance  would  have  secured  us, 
a  lowly  bush,  from  tempests  which  tore  the 
tops  of  lofty  trees ;  yet,  bordering  as  we  do  on 
Canada,  so  long  as  France  continued  in  posses- 
sion of  that  province,  every  war  in  which  she 
wa*4  engaged  with  England,  laid  waste  our  ftt>n- 
tiers,  and,  calling  forth  every  effort  for  their 
defence,  exhausted  our  re^urces.  From  this 
rapid  sketch,  gentlemen,  it  appears  that,  chil- 
dren of  commerce,  we  were  rocked  in  the  cra- 
dle of  war,  and  sucked  the  principles  of  liberty 
with  our  mothers*  milk.  Accordingly,  we  find 
thiit  long  before  that  controversy  which  rent 
the  British  empire  asunder,  in  disputes  with 
royal  ffovemors  attempting  to  stretch  authority 
beyond  its  just  bounds,  there  was  a  steady  ap- 
peal, by  our  fathers,  to  the  principles  on  which 
the  Iklgic  and  British  patnots  relied  in  their 
opposition  to  tyranny. 

The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Kautz,  in  the 
year  1685,  drove  many  French  protestants  to 
seek  an  asylum  on  our  shores,  and  Governor 
Hunter,  in  the  year  1710,  brought  with  him  a 
number  of  palatines.  Thus  our  ancestry  may 
be  traced  to  four  nations,  the  Dutch,  the  Brit- 
idi,  the  French,  and  the  German.    It  would 
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have  been  ttrange  liad  a  people  lo  fonned, 
been  tainted  with  national  prqjndioe.  Far  from 
it  We  are,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  si^  bo,  born 
cosmopolite ;  and  possess,  withont  effort,  what 
others  can  with  diffieolty  acquire  bj  much 
travel  and  great  expense.  But  as  no  earthly 
good  is  pure,  so  this  equal  respect  and  regard 
for  strangers  diminishes  the  preference  to  na- 
tives, on  occasions  where  natives  ought  to  be 
preferred ;  and  impairs  the  activity,  if  not  the 
strength,  while  it  removes  the  blindness  of 
patriotic  sentiment  In  like  manner,  it  may  be 
numbered  among  the  advantages  of  commerce, 
that  a  liberality  which  extencb  to  foreign  cor- 
respondents, the  gentle  appellation  of  friend, 
encourages  the  growth  of  general  benevolence. 
It  is  at  Uie  same  time  to  be  lamented,  that  with 
this  amiable  sentiment  is  connected,  a  fondness 
for  the  fashions  and  productions  of  foreign 
countries  which  is  injurious  to  the  simplicity 
of  ancient  manners.  But,  from  the  combined 
operation  of  these  causes,  the  emigrant  from 
every  nation  finds  himself  here  at  home.  Na- 
tives of  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Apen- 
nines, the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Wides,  as  well  as  those  who  inhabit 
the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  the  Thames,  the 
Seine,  the  Bhine,  and  the  Danube,  meeting 
here,  see  in  each  other  the  faces  of  fellow- 
countrymen.  It  results,  from  our  mixed  popu- 
lation, that  he  who  wishes  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  various  languages  and  manners  of 
mankind,  need  not  ramble  into  distant  regions. 
He,  also,  who  would  trace  up  society  to  its  ori- 

S'n,  can  here  behold  it  in  the  rudest  condition, 
e  can  safely  shut  the  volumes  of  philosophic 
dreaming,  and  look  into  the  book  of  nature 
which  lies  open  before  him.  Ethical  reasoning 
may  here  be  raised  on  the  foundation  of  fact. 
If  it  be  admitted,  as  a  principle  in  the  natural 
history  of  animals,  that  the  state  in  which  a 
particular  species  of  them  is  most  powerful  and 
abundant,  is  the  best  suited  to  its  nature,  and 
therefore  its  natural  state,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  natural  state  of  man  is  that  in  which 
they  have  the  most  activity,  strength,  and 
beauty.  If  this  conclusion  be  just,  we  need 
but  open  our  eyes  on  our  savage  brethren  to  be 
convinced,  by  a  comparison  of  them  with  civil- 
ized man,  that  in  so  far  as  regards  our  own 
species,  the  state  of  nature  and  of  society  are 
one  and  the  same.  The  half-naked  Indian,  who 
now  sits  shivering  on  the  banks  of  Niagara, 
whUe  he  views  that  stupendous  cataract,  may 
view  also  the  ships,  the  houses,  the  clothing 
and  arms  of  his  civilized  fellow-creatures,  and 
hear  the  thunders  of  their  cannon  roar  louder 
than  the  torrent  If  he  compares  his  feeble 
means  and  wretched  condition  with  their  power 
and  wealth,  he  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  his 
great  Inferiority.  And  much  more  will  civil- 
ized man,  who,  daring  death  at  the  call  of  duty, 
not  only  spares  an  unresisting  foe,  but  soothes 
his  distress,  relieves  his  wants,  and  heals  his 
wounds — much  more  will  he  feel  superiority 
over  the  savage  hunter  of  men,  whose  rule  of 


war  is  general  alaaghter;  whose  trophies  are 
torn  blading  tnm  the  skulls  of  w<nnen  and 
children,  and  who  g^uts  his  ferocity  by  the  tor- 
ture of  helpless  prisoners.  The  civitized  man 
will  perceive,  also,  if  histonr  has  occupied  his 
attention,  by  comparing  the  laws  of  ancient  and 
modem  war,  the  influence,  and,  in  that  influ- 
ence, the  truth  of  our  holy  religion.  If  it  be 
true  that  one  great  end  of  history  is  to  com- 
municate a  knowledge  of  mankind,  and,  b^ 
making  man  ac<^uainted  with  his  species,  facih- 
tate  the  acquisition  of  that  most  important 
science,  the  knowledge  of  himself;  we  may  be 
permitted  to  believe  that  a  faithful  narrative 
of  deeds  done  by  our  fathers  wUl  eminentiv 
merit  a  studious  regard.  The  comparison  which 
will,  obtrusively,  present  itself  between  the 
aboriginal  tribes,  tl^e  various  colonists,  the  emi- 
grants from  Europe,  and  the  troops  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  will  display  a  more  perfect  pic- 
ture of  our  species  than  can  easily  be  delineated 
on  any  other  historical  canvas.  Neither  wUl 
the  strong  lineaments  of  character  be  wanting. 
Those  arduous  circumstances  which  marked  our 
origin,  and  impeded  our  growth ;  those  ravages 
to  which  we  were  expoMd,  not  only  untU  tiie 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  but  in  the  war  from  1744 
to  1748,  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Ghapelle;  in  that  which  began  in  1755  and 
ended  in  1760  by  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and 
in  our  war  with  Great  Britain,  frt)m  April, 
1775,  to  November,  17d8 ;  above  all,  the  per- 
severing efforts  to  defend  our  countiy,  in  that 
long  period  of  near  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years  from  the  first  settiement  by  tiie  Dutch  in 
1614,  to  the  time  when  this  city  was  evacuated 
by  the  British  in  the  close  of  1788,  during 
which  there  was  littie  repose  (except  in  a  space 
of  thirty  years  which  elapsed  between  tiie 
peace  of  Utrecht  and  the  war  of  1744)  brought 
forth  men  worthy  of  respectful  imitation,  and 
formed  the  mass  of  our  citizens  to  the  hardi- 
hood of  military  life;  notwithstanding  a  soil 
and  climate  wMch,  teeming  with  abundance, 
tempt  to  the  eigoyment  of  ease  and  luxury. 

May  we  not  be  permitted,  also,  to  believe 
that  they  are  by  nature  brave  t  Pardon,  gen- 
Uemen,  a  digression  which,  though  it  should 
conclude  notiiing,  may  fdmish  amusement — 
perhaps  reflection.  He  who  visits  the  nations 
which  Tacitus  and  Oessar  have  described,  will 
be  struck  with  a  resemblance  between  those 
who  now  inhabit  particular  districts,  and  those 
who  dwelt  there  so  many  centuries  ago.  Not- 
withstanding the  wars  and  conquests  which 
have  laid  waste,  depopulated,  and  repeopled 
Europe ;  notwithstanding  the  changes  of  gov- 
ernment, and  those  whidi  have  been  wrought 
by  the  decline  and  by  the  advance  of  society 
and  the  arts;  notwithstanding  the  differences 
of  religion,  and  the  difference  of  manners  re- 
sulting from  all  other  circumstances ;  still  the 
same  distinctive  truts  of  character  appear. 
Similar  bodies  are  animated  by  rimilar  souls. 
We  flnd,  also,  extending  our  view  a  little  further 
east,  and  taking  in  a  larger  surface  of  the  globe. 
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that  peculiarities  in  civil  establishment  and 
political  organisation,  corresponding  with  the 
pecnliarities  of  national  character,  have,  from 
the  earliest  ages,  distinguished  those  r^ons. 
We  find  that  the  attempt  of  tyrants  to  estab- 
lish despotism,  in  some  countries,  was  frequently 
baffled ;  while  the  endeavor  of  patriots  to  secure 
freedom,  in  others,  was  equally  fruitless.  He 
who  considers  the  changes  wrought  by  the  tide 
of  time  on  the  face  of  our  globe,  Uiis  solid  earth 
itself  alternately  raised  above  the  ocean  or 
plunced  beneath  its  waves,  and  perceives  those 
peculiarities  of  form  and  mind,  which  remain 
unchanged  through  such  a  long  succession  of 
generations,  must  be  struck  with  the  idea  of 
the  simple  Indian,  who,  pressed  to  sell  the  pos- 
session of  his  tribe,  rephed,  "  We  grew  out  of 
this  ground.  In  its  bosom  our  fathers  repose. 
What !  Shall  we  call  upon  their  bones  t  Shall 
we  bid  them  arise  and  go  with  us  to  a  strange 
land?" 

We,  gentlemen,  grew  out  of  this  same  ground 
with  our  Indian  predecessors.  Have  we  not 
some  traits  to  mark  our  common  origin  ?  This 
question  will  be  answered  with  more  precision, 
when,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  the  blood  of 
our  progenitors,  operating  with  less  force,  the 
changes  produced,  not  only  in  man,  but  in  other 
animals,  by  that  unknown  cause  which  exhibits 
a  peculiar  race  in  each  particular  country,  shall 
be  more  fully  displayed.  Let  us,  however,  col- 
lect the  facts  which  now  present  themselves. 
Among  the  curiosities  of  newly-discovered 
America  was  the  Indian  canoe.  Its  slender  and 
elegant  form,  its  rapid  movement,  it^i  capacity  to 
bear  burdens  and  resist  the  rage  of  billows  and 
torrcntS)  excited  no  small  degree  of  admiration 
for  the  skill  by  which  it  was  constructed. 
After  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  the  ships  of 
America  were  equally  admired  in  the  ports  of 
great  naval  powers,  for  their  lightness,  their 
beauty,  the  velocity  with  which  they  sail,  the 
facility  with  which  they  are  managed.  Nauti- 
cal architecture  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  mechanic 
knowledge.  The  higher  order  of  mathematic 
science  has  been  called  into  act  for  its  advance- 
ment. And  certainly  a  line  of  battle  ship  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  engines  that  was  ever 
framed.  In  comparison  with  it,  the  ancient  in- 
ventions, for  defence  or  destruction,  dwindle 
almost  to  insignificance.  And  yet  our  untu- 
tored ship  builders  have,  by  the  mere  force  of 
genius,  excelled  their  European  brethren  in  this 
ditfioult,  complex  art.  So  great  is  the  differ- 
ence, that  children  distinguish,  at  first  sight, 
the  American  ship  ascending  the  Elbe  to  Ham- 
burgh, a  city  of  considerable  trade  long  before 
Columbus  was  born.  Again :  We  find  among 
our  savage  tribes  the  commemoration  of  events 
by  painting;  rude,  indeed,  but  more  distinct 
than  in  other  barbarous  nations.  May  I  not 
remark  that  an  American  is  at  the  head  of  that 
art  in  England,  and  that  many  others,  who 
excel  in  it,  drew  their  first  breath  on  our  shores. 
Again :  Let  me  recall,  gentlemen,  to  your  recol- 


lection, that  bloody  field  in  which  Herkimer 
felL  There  was  found  the  bidian  and  the  white 
man,  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk,  their 
left  hand  clenched  in  each  other's  hair,  liie 
right  grasping,  in  a  ffripe  of  death,  the  knife 
plunged  in  each  other^s  boeom.  Thiia  they  li^j 
frowning.  Africa  presents  a  number  of  nationii 
like  those  of  America,  uncivilized.  But  how 
different !  I  will  not  say  inferior,  for  thej  alto 
have  excellence  peculiar  to  themselves.  Thej 
are  not,  indeed^  either  painters  or  builders ;  hot 
nowhere,  not  even  in  Italy,  is  the  taste  for 
music  more  universal. 

If  we  believe,  with  Frederick  the  Greali 
that  reason  and  eroerience  are  the  crotches  on 
which  men  halt  along  in  the  pursuit  of  tniUi, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ask  the  M  of  what  is 
known  about  the  Indian  character  and  history, 
in  order  to  draw  the  horoscope  of  our  conntry. 
What  is  the  statesman's  business  t  If  futnrity 
were  known,  the  simplest  which  can  be  ima- 
gined. For,  as  in  reading  Virgil  we  find  the 
verse  so  smooth  that  every  scholar  thinks  he 
could  easily  make  as  good ;  so,  in  glancing  his 
eye  along  the  page  of  history,  an  indolept 
reader  figures  to  himself  that  he  too  conld  be  a 
prince  of  Orange,  a  Walsingham,  a  Richelieu. 
And  so,  indeed,  he  might,  by  the  aid  of  self- 
command,  common  prudence,  and  common 
sense,  could  he  see  into  futurity,  and  penetrate 
the  thoughts  of  those  with  whom  he  is  to  act 
But  there  lies  the  difficulty. 

Let  us  see,  then,  whether  some  other  charac- 
teristic of  the  aborigines  may  not  open  to  ns  a 
view  of  ourselves,  and  the  perspective  of  our 
country.  It  has  ^ready  been  noticed  that  the 
Dutch,  on  their  arrival,  found  the  Indian  tribes 
free.  They  were  subiect  neither  to  princes  nor 
to  nobles.  The  Mohawks  had  not,  like  the 
Romans,  naturalized  those  whom  they  subdued. 
It  was  a  federal  nation,  a  federal  government^ 
a  people  as  free  as  the  air  tliey  breatlied ;  acute, 
dexterous,  eloquent,  subtle,  brave.  They  had 
more  of  the  Grecian  than  of  the  Roman  char- 
acter. The  most  strongly  marked,  perhaps,  of 
their  moral  features,  was  a  high  sense  of  per- 
sonal independence.  Is  it  not  likely  that  tliii 
may  be  the  character  of  our  children's  children? 
May  we  not  hope  that  the  liberty  to  which  we 
were  bred,  will  be  enjoyed  and  preserved  by 
them  ?  It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  that 
an  extent  so  vast  as  that  of  the  United  States  is 
less  favorable  to  freedom  than  a  more  confined 
domain,  and  gives  reason  to  appreliend  the 
establishment  of  monarchy.  Moreover,  the 
anxious  patriot  may  well  tremble  at  the  preva- 
lence of  faction,  at  the  attempts  to  prostrate 
law,  and  at  those  absurd  principles  of  mob 
power,  as  wildly  preached  by  some  as  they  are 
wickedly  i^ractised  by  others.  Still  there  it 
ground  of  hope.  Still  it  is  permitted  to  believe, 
that  those  who  pursue  despotic  power,  along 
the  beaten  path  of  democracy,  and  expect  to 
establish  their  dominion  over  the  |NK>ple,  by 
flattering  the  populace,  will  be  sorely  disap- 
pointed.   The  soul  of  this  nation  cannot  be  sub* 
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doed.  Neither  will  those  who  tread  the  soil  in 
which  the  Mohawks  are  entombed  submit  to  be 
slaves. 

I  shall  not  be  surprised  that  ideas  of  this  sort 
are  treated  as  viBionarj  speoolations.  When 
the  great  Chatham,  in  Janoaiy,  1775,  having 
moved  an  address  for  recalling  the  British 
troops  from  Boston,  said,  in  a  speech  which  will 
ever  do  honor  both  to  his  eloquence  and  dis- 
cernment, ^*  America,  insolted  with  an  armed 
force,  irritated  with  a  hostile  army  before  her 
ejesw  her  concessions.  If  you  could  force  them, 
would  be  susoicious  and  insecure.  But  it  is 
more  than  eviaent  that  you  cannot  force  them 
to  your  unworthy  terms  of  submission.  It  is 
impossible.  We  ourselves  shall  be  forced  ulti- 
mately to  retract.  Let  us  retract  whUe  we 
can ;  not  when  we  must.  I  repeat  it,  my  lords, 
we  shall  one  day  be  forced  to  undo  these  vio- 
lent, oppressive  acts.  They  must  be  repealed. 
You  will  repeal  them.  I  pledge  myself  for  it, 
that  you  wiU  in  the  end  repeal  them.  1  stake 
my  reputation  on  it  I  will  consent  to  be  taken 
for  an  idiot  if  they  are  not  repealed.*'  When 
the  venerable  statesman  thus  poured  forth  pro- 
phetic eloquence,  the  wise  ones  of  that  day. 
exulting  in  ^*  a  little  brief  authority,"  shrugged 
up  their  shoulders,  and  said,  with  a  sneer  of 
affected  commiseration,  poor  old  peer  I  he  has 
outlived  his  understanding.  In  fancy,  to  be 
sure,  he  is  young  and  wild,  but  reason  is  gone ; 
he  dotes.  So,  too,  in  the  height  of  Gallic 
frenzy,  there  was  a  cry  raised  to  hunt  down 
those  who,  reasoning  and  reflecting,  foresaw 
and  foretold  a  military  despotism  as  the  natural, 
the  necessary  result  of  such  unexampled  atroci- 
ties. It  became  a  fashion  to  speak  of  those 
who  warned  their  country  against  the  contam- 
inating touch,  the  infectious  breath  of  licentious 
pollution,  as  enemies  of  liberty,  as  mad  with 
aristocratic  notions,  as  whimsical  and  fantastic. 
But  now  the  predictions  of  Chatham  and  of 
Burke  are  verilied.  And  it  may  now  bo  asked, 
where  are  the  men  who  called  those  eloquent 
sages  fools  t  They  are  precisely  where  Chat- 
hun,  who  knew  mankind,  would  have  predict- 
ed. They  are  in  authority,  and  ei^oy  the  blind 
confidence  of  disciples,  who,  when  theyr  mas- 
ters shall  have  blundered  on  ninety  and  nine 
times  more,  will  most  fiiithfully  adhere  to  them 
in  their  hundredth  blunder. 

Returning  from  this  digression,  I  take  leave  to 
observe  that  our  State  wul  support  a  population 
of  four  millions.  Already  it  exceeds  nine  hundred 
thousand  white  inhabitants,  although  twenty 
years  ago  it  was  but  little  more  than  three  hun- 
dred Uiousand.  When,  therefore,  the  salubrity 
of  our  climate,  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  the  con- 
venient situations  for  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, and  our  advantageous  position  for  trade, 
are  considered,  there  is  reason  to  believe  the 
period  not  distant  when  w^  shall  count  four 
million  inhabitants :  and,  certainly,  our  wealth, 
if  we  are  blest  by  a  good  government,  must 
keep  pace  with  our  population.  New-York, 
connected  with  her  eastern  brethren  and  New- 


Jersey,  had,  in  18101  more  than  two  million 
and  a  naif  of  white  inhabitants ;  wherefore  we 
may  reasonably  conclude,  that  in  half  a  century 
they  will  contain  eight  millions ;  for  in  1790 
their  number  was  short  of  one  million  and  a 
hal^  and  in  1800  was  near  two;  having  in- 
creased about  one  third  in  each  term  of  ten 
years,  but  more  than  three  fourths  in  the  whole 
term  of  twenty  years,  viz.  from  1,476,681  to 
2,697, 684.  Though  not  distinguished  as  a  man- 
ufacturing people,  yet,  judging  by  those  fruits 
which  the  mventive  genius  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens has  mt>duced,  we  may  reasonably  foster, 
even  in  uiat  respect,  exulting  expectations. 
Numerous  on  land,  we  are  not  straugers  at  sea. 
Our  country  abounds  in  iron,  and  the  use  of  it 
is  not  unknown  to  her  children. 

I^  then,  monarchy  and  aristocracy  establish 
themselves  in  other  portions  of  America ;  if  the 
variously-colored  population  of  States  in  which 
domestic  slavery  prevails,  should  be  condemned 
to  civil  and  political  slavery ;  if  they  should  be 
subjected  to  haughty. caciques,  let  us  hope  that 
here  we  may  be  led  by  the  council  of  our 
sachems.  Let  it  not  however,  be  supposed, 
that  a  breach  of  the  federal  compact  is  intended : 
for,  setting  aside  all  attachment  to  national 
union,  so  essential  to  public  tranquillity,  if  a  sep- 
aration of  the  States  were  contemplated,  the 
Delaware  would  not  be  chosen  as  their  boun- 
dary. But  when  the  great  extent  of  our  coun- 
try ;  when  the  violence  of  rash  men ;  when  the 
dangerous  inequality  of  civil  condition ;  when 
the  contempt  which  some  express  for  others, 
alarm  those  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to 
liberty,  it  is  natural  to  look  about  and  inquire, 
if  there  be  no  asylum  to  which  freedom  may 
Hy  when  driven  from  her  present  abode.  In 
such  moments  of  anxious  solicitude,  it  is  no 
small  consolation  to  believe,  that  here,  what- 
ever may  be  her  fate  elsewhere— here,  gentle- 
men, her  temple  will  stand  on  a  foundation  im- 
movable. Here  we  have,  at  this  moment,  more 
free  citizens  than  the  whole  union  could  boast 
of  in  1776.  And  here,  I  fondly  hope — here,  I 
firmly  believe,  the  spirit  of  1776  still  glows  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  brave. 

It  is  among  the  circumstances  which  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked,  in  this  general  view  of 
our  history,  that  the  practice  of  law  ha^  been 
strictly  modelled  on  that  which  prevails  in 
what  we  formerly  called  our  mother  country ; 
that  land  of  good  nature  and  good  sense  from 
which  we  learned  the  most  useful  lessons  of 
our  lives :  our  liberty,  our  laws,  and  our  religion. 
Wits  may  scoff  at  the  pedantry  of  special  plead- 
ing, the  barbarous  phraseology  of  lawyera,  and 
stem  severity  of  judges,  who,  trampling  on  the 
flowers  of  eloquence,  check  babbling,  and  con- 
fine the  bar  within  the  bounds  of  strict  logic ; 
but  those  who  think,  will  perceive,  that  inas- 
much as  things  are  expressed  by  words,  precise 
expressions  can  only  be  effected  by  words  of  es- 
tablished signification;  and  since  the  rule  of 
conduct  cannot  be  applied  until  the  fact  be  es- 
tablished, it  is  a  prerequisite  that  such  precise 
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assertion  be  made  l*y  the  one  party,  and  snch 
precuie  negation  by  the  other,  as  distinctly  to 
state  the  focts  to  be  ascertained.  The  judges 
of  fact  can  then  accurately  determine  on  its 
existence ;  and,  that  done,  the  judges  of  law  can 
apply  the  rule.  Every  case,  so  adjudged,  will 
serve  as  a  rule  for  cases  which  may  iSerward 
arise ;  and  thus  the  general  principles  of  natural 
justice,  the  maxims  of  ancient  usage,  and  the 
positive  injunctions  or  inhibitions  of  legislative 
providence,  are  extended  to  the  infinite  variety 
of  human  actions  and  relations ;  so  that  liberty 
and  property  are  secured.  Nor  is  it,  as  many 
have  hastily  supposed,  an  evil,  that  law  is  ei  • 
pensive  to  suitors :  for,  as  far  as  the  suitor  him- 
self is  concerned,  by  deterring  him  from  litiga- 
tion, it  strengthens,  if  his  cause  be  good,  the 
sentiment  of  benevolence,  and  enforces,  if  bad, 
the  duty  of  Justice.  By  lessening  the  number 
of  suits,  it  diminishes  the  causes  of  discord. 
Trifling  ii\juries,  which,  if  unnoticed,  would 
soon  be  forgotten,  may,  by  a  vindictive  spirit, 
be  made  the  subject  of  c/jntroversy,  and  sepa- 
rate families  for  more  than  one  generation. 
Moreover,  this  great  expense  of  law  is  a  great 
public  economy :  for  when  cheap  lawyers,  mul- 
tiplying trivial  causes,  crowd  tribunals  with  a 
host  01  jurors,  parties,  witnesses,  and  their  need- 
ful attendants,  many  fields  lie  uncultivated, 
many  workshops  are  neglected,  and  habits  of 
idlenef^  and  dissipation  are  acquired,  to  the 
manifest  i^jory  and  impoverishment  of  the  re- 
public. 

Is  it  a  suggestion  of  fancy :  or  am  I  warrant- 
ed in  supi)osing  that  rigid  practice  of  law  may 
give  somewhat  of  precision  to  general  modes  of 
thinking ;  that  it  may  even  render  conversation 
less  diffusive,  and  therefore  more  in^t^uctive; 
that  the  aocurary  of  forensic  argument  may 
commuuioato  vi^ror  to  parliamentary  debate ; 
that  the  deep  sense  and  grave  deportment  of 
the  bench  and  bar  may  have  imparted  to  our 
character  more  of  soliditv  than  it  would  other- 
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wise  have  posse."ssed  i  This  city  was  long  the 
head  quarters  of  a  Hritisli  army ;  and  familiar 
intercx»urse  with  oftioers,  many  of  whom  were 
men  of  family  and  tashion,  while  it  gave,  per- 
haps, a  little  of  that  lustre  and  polish  which 
distinguish  the  higlier  ranks  of  society,  could 
not  but  dispose  young  people  to  levity  and 
mirth,  more  than  is  suited  to  the  condition  of 
those  who  must  earn  their  living  by  their  in- 
dustry. Man  is  an  imitative  animal.  Not  only 
his  deportment^  his  language,  and  his  manners, 
but  even  his  morals  depend,  in  a  great  degree, 
on  his  companions.  I^t  us  suppose  two  indi- 
viduals, of  twin  resemblance  as  to  intellectual 
disposition  and  power,  one  of  them  frequently 
attending  on  courts  of  strict  practice,  the  other 
on  those  where  lengthened  declamation  wears 
out  tedious  days  on  questions  of  trifling  import: 
would  not  the  latter  slide  into  a  loose  mode 
both  of  thinking  and  speaking ;  might  he  not 
conceive  that  to  talk  long  is  to  talk  well ;  might 
he  not  attend  too  much  to  the  melody  of  pe- 
riods, too  little  to  the  precision  of  thought; 


might  he  not,  at  length,  be  exposed,  from  in- 
dulging the  habit  of  loose  thinkiiig;  to  the  dan- 
ger of  loose  acting?  It  requires  accon^  of 
investigation  and  clearness  of  peroepCion  to 
distinguish  right  from  wrong;  when,  in  donht- 
ful  circnmstancesy  self  interest  is  ooneemed. 
A  man,  therefore,  may  easily  be  indoced  lo  do 
wrong,  in  compliance  with  what  he  feels  to  be 
his  interest,  when  he  thinks  it  mar  be  ri^t ; 
especially,  when  he  thinks  that  those  who  are 
to  judge  may  be  prevuled  on  to  decide  in  hb 
favor.  Is  there  not,  on  the  other  hand,  reason 
to  suppose,  that  he  whose  course  of  life  has  led 
him  to  scenes  of  sharp  inquiry ;  who  has  listen- 
ed to  arguments  of  precise  logic ;  who  has  par- 
ticipated in  decisions  of  legal  strictness;  is  there 
not  reason  to  believe,  that  this  man  will  nse  a 
diction  more  concise,  possess  a  judgment  more 
acute,  and  observe  a  more  correct  line  of  con- 
duct? 

These  probable,  or,  at  least,  possible  eflTects 
of  forensic  accuracy,  may  be  increased,  or  di- 
minished, or  destroyed,  by  the  ever-vanring 
circumstances  of  our  civil  and  social  condition. 
Nay,  their  very  existence  may  be  questioned, 
or  attributed  to  other  causes.     Talents  and 
habits  of   observation   must   be  exercised  to 
make  the  due  investigation.    But  there  is  one 
important  consequence  which  cannot  easily  be 
overlooked  or  assigned  to  any  other  cause :  I 
allude  to  the  value  of  property  in  this  State ; 
and  merely  mention  it,  because  detailed  obser- 
vations would  be  tedious — ^perhaps  invidious. 
Permit  me,  however,  to  notice  the  more  prom- 
inent reasons  why  it  must  produce  that  eflfeet. 
in  the  political  associations  of  mankind.    It  is 
evident,  at  the  first  blush,  that  a  purchaser  of 
land  will  give  more  for  a  good  than  for  a  doubt- 
ful title;  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  titles 
must  be  less  secure  where  scope  is  given  to  de- 
clamation, than  where  strict  practice  and  close 
logic  are  required.    If  we  look  a  little  nearer, 
we  shall  perceive  a  more  extensive  consequence. 
The  creditor  who  is  certain  of  getting  speedily 
what  is  due  to  him,  provided  the  debtor  nos- 
se&s  sufficient  property,  will  be  more  liberal  cf 
credit  than  where  the  recovery  of  debts  is  te- 
dious and  uncertain.    But  credit  is  equivalent 
to  money,  and,  like  money,  not  only  enhances 
the  price  of  property,  but,  obviating  the  want 
of  money,  becomes,  to  tlie  nation  in  which  it 
prevails,  a  substitute  for  that  intrinsic  value, 
part  of  their  capital  stock,  which  would,  other- 
wise, be  sent  abroad  to  procure  the  precious 
metals. 

Indulge  me,  gentlemen,  while  on  this  subject 
in  anotlier  ob^rvation.  The  more  strict  ana 
regular  is  the  practice  of  law,  the  greater  is  onr 
certainty  that  the  guilty  will  be  punished ;  and, 
of  necessary  consequence,  that  the  innocent 
will  be  protected.  The  law,  when  it  is  a  terror 
to  evil  doers,  is  the  safeguard  not  only  of  pro- 
perty but  of  life,  and  of  that  which  wise  and 
virtuous  citizens  value  more  than  life — ^it  is  the 
protector  of  liberty.  Where  the  law  is  supreme, 
every  one  may  do  what  it  permits  without  fear; 
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and  from  thia  btfipj  eonditioii  arisM  that  faablt 
of  order  which  MonrM  the  pobUc  peace.  But 
when  any  man,  or  aaaociation  of  men,  caa  ex- 
eroiae  diacretiooary  power  orer  othen,  there  ia 
an  end  of  that  Ubertj  which  oar  fathers  eu- 
^jed,  and  for  which  their  sodb  bled.  When- 
ever HQoh  an  aaaociation,  aMamiog  to  be  tbe 
people,  ondertake  to  govern  aooording  to  their 
will  and  pleaanre,  the  repoblio  which  sobmita ;  ^ 
n»,  the  republic  which  does  not  immediately 
■nbdne  and  destroy  them,  ia  in  the  rteep  down- 
hill road  to  despotiam.  I  cannot  here,  gentle- 
men, help  oongratnlatiDK  yon  on  the  high  stand- 
ing of  onr  city  daring  lata  events,  and  adding 
my  feeble  approbation  to  the  foil  applAose  so 
Justly  bestowed  on  its  magistrates.  To  my 
more  might  look  like  adulation.  To  aay  leaa 
would  be  a  want  of  gratitnde. 

Among  the  singularities  of  our  history,  ia  the 
alow  progress  of  popnlation,  previous  to  the 
year  1783,  oompared  with  that  of  other  States, 
Jamestown,  in  Virgiuia,  was  fonnded  In  1607, 
Qoebec  in  1S08,  New  York  in  1616,  New  Ply- 
mouth in  1620.  Thas,  in  the  short  space  of 
fborteen  years,  these  different  plantations  of 
mankind  were  made.  The  settlement  of  Penn- 
gjlvania  was  mdertaken  fall  sixty  years  later: 
and  yet  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  for 
de&noe  of  out  right^  one  htrndred  and  tifty- 
flve  years  after  ute  first  settlement  of  Now 
Flymonth,  and  only  ninety-four  years  after  the 
flc^  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  tbe  popula- 
tion, aooording  to  the  congressional  estimate, 
was,  of 

Tk*  biUn  flUlH,  tnlnriT*  of  TtnnoBt.  ntuir  u  Tt 

That  sf  Maw  York,  TannBot,  ud  Nair  imnj,  S8 

That  at  PtmurlTanla  and  Delamra,       ...  V 

AadthatorUafjIaadaadVliBlaU,         ...  M 

TD(a(liar,  WO 

Horeover,  aooording  to  that  estimate,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  State*  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York,  was, 

TItflBl*. ** 

FaBHTlnala, tt 

Ha*  Tort,  Inelndlnt  Vaman^  D 

Tofatbar,    W 

Bnt  Ytn^nia  had  been  planted  168  years,  Hew 
York  160.  and  Pennsylvania  only  94,  which 
gjves  a  proportioQ  to 

TIr|lBla.<if M 

PaaiwlnBii.  U 

And  Saw  Turk, H 

M 

So  that  the  popnlatJonofYirginia  had  advanc- 
ed, compared  with  the  term  of  settlement,  S, 
and  Pennsylvania  11,  while  New  York  was  de- 
ficient 1 S.  The  ciUxens  of  Pennsylvania,  warm- 
ed with  that  attachment  to  their  oonntry  so 
honorable  to  man,  attribnted  their  snperior 
prosperity  to  natural   and   moral  advantages 


our*,  more  aalnbrioos  than  that  of  Virginia, 
thdr  soil  more  fertile  than  either,  and  they  con- 
trasted the  aimplicity  of  manners  among  those 


called  Qnakera,  and  their  eqnality  of  civil  con- 
dition, with  what  they  scpposed  to  be  the  Inz- 
ury  and  aristocracy  of  men  to  whom  nianors 
had  been  granted,  and  who  were  the  masters 
of  slaves.  The  citizens  of  New  York,  however, 
believed  that  the  comparative  prosperity  of 
Pennsylvania  might  more  naturally  be  attribu- 
ted to  circumstances  more  evident,  and  of  less 
doubtfnl  operation.  Without  acknowledging 
either  a  moral  or  civil  superiority,  they  believed. 
that  nature  had  given  them  as  good  a  climate, 
a  better  soil,  and  a  more  favorable  utuation ; 
but  their  country  had  been  from  the  beginning, 
a  theatre  of  war,  and  stood  in  the  fore  front  of 
the  battle.  New  York  was,  like  Joseph,  a  vio- 
tim  of  parental  kindness.  Not,  indeed,  that 
her  brethren,  like  his,  were  disposed  to  sell  or 
kill  the  favorite  child;  hut  that  their  enemy 
endeavored  to  sobdne  her,  as  the  means  more 
eifeotnally  to  annoy  them.  The  only  accurate 
solntjon  of  sncb  qnestions  is  made  by  time. 
For  as  experience  is  the  ground-work,  so  is 
time  the  test  of  political  reasoning.  At  the 
end  of  seven  years  from  the  period  when  the 
estimate  mentioned  was  made,  by  the  first 
Congress,  another  severe  hurricane  of  war  had 
blown  over  onr  State,  and  lud  it  in  mins.  Onr 
frontier  settlementa  had  been  broken  op,  and 
a  part  of  onr  capital  reduced  to  ashes.  Onr 
citizens  were  banished  or  beggared,  and  oar 
commerce  annihilated.  Whatever  doubts,  there- 
fore, may  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  ao- 


tbe  ratio  assumed  when  tbe  war  begun.  In 
less  than  eight-and-twenty  years,  from  that 
time,  the  censns  was  taken  on  which  the  re- 
presentation in  Congress  is  apportioned.  And 
according  to  the  ratio  thereby  established, 
Tha  Eutani  StaU^  aidulTa  of  T«nu>nt,  an  M  N 
Maw  Tn^  Tamnmt,  and  Ma*  Juier.  •> 

Panntflvanla  and  Drlawaft, M 


UKTUod  ud  Vuglaia,   . 

Total,  toe 

Or  allowing  for  the  black  popnlatitm,  which  la 
not  folly  represented,  the  number  would  he, 


Aid  llarjiud  and  VlTfiDla,     ...',» 
Told,lM 

If  this  be  compared  with  tbe  first  proportion, 
viz.,  that  made  by  estimate  in  1776,  we  sh^ 
find  that  the  Eastern  States  have  decreased  19, 
Virginia  and  Uaryland  9,  while  this  State,  with 
Vermont  and  New  Jersey,  have  increased  SS, 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  S.  Or  taking  the 
relation  iMtween  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  York,  which  was, 

TlrglBi^  tten,  ,  .  44  (fow,  ...  40 
PaaiHjWaala,  thaB,  .  tS  Mow.  ...» 
Mew  TMt,  *ilk  Tanngnt,    «    Wicligat  Varmont,    tfi 


It  appears  that  Vir^ia  has  decreased  2,  and 
Pennsylvania  4,  makSig  the  18  which  New  York 
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has  gained.  In  respect  to  Virginia,  however, 
the  variation  maj  arise  from  those  colonies 
which  have  left  the  ancient  dominion  to  people 
southern  and  western  States.  It  maj  be  well, 
therefore,  to  confine  onr  view  to  a  comparison 
of  this  State  with  her  sister  Pennsylvania.  In 
Jul  J,  1775,  the  Congress  estimated  the  popula- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  and  that  of  New  York, 
then  inclading  Vermont,  in  a  proportion  of 
three  to  two,  which  gives  to 

Pennv^lvanU,       .       .       .       .       M 
New  York, 20 


60 


but  by  the  late  apportionment  of  representatives, 


PennflyWAnU  bai 
New  York,    . 


iT 


Toother,  00 

So  that  in  the  space  of  twenty-eight  years  of 
peace,  from  1783  to  1811,  Pennsylvania  has 
lost  seven  in  thirty,  and  New  York  has  gained 
seven  in  twenty,  on  their  relative  proportion : 
and    this,   too,   without    including    Vermont. 
Finally,  the  matter  may  be  examined  in  a  still 
more  simple  point  of  view,  and  speaking  in 
round  numbers,  if  the  estimate  of  1776  be  con- 
sidered as  tolerably  accurate,  Massachusetts  has 
increased  one  half,  Pennsylvania  has  doubled, 
and  New  Y'ork  quadrupled,  since  it  was  made. 
Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  for  dwelling  so  much 
on  a  calculation  which  may  appear  to  some  as 
mere  amusement.    It  shows  by  conclusions, 
which,  founded  on  arithmetic,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, that  the  growth  of  this  State  was  im- 
peded only  by  the  wars  in  which  it  has  been  so 
often,  so  deeply,  and  so  disastrously  engaged. 
From  1614,  when  Fort  Orange,  now  Albany, 
was  built,  to  1810,  when  the  last  census  was 
taken,  there  are  seven  terms  of  twenty-eight 
jrears.    During  the  first  six  terms,  which  ended 
m  1782,  we  had  not  attained  to  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  our  present  condition.    It  has  already 
been  observcil,  that  the  settlement  of  Pennsyl- 
vania began  in  1681,  but  as  it  may  be  contended 
that  antecedent  settlements  in  Delaware  and 
New  Jersey  facilitated  the  undertaking  of  Mr. 
Penn,  we  may  go  back  a  few  years,  and  suppose 
it  to  liave  commenced  in  1670,  from  which  time 
to  that  in  which  the  last  census  was  taken,  there 
are  five  terms  of  twenty-eight  years.     In  the 
first  four,  Pennsylvania  attained  to  one  half  of 
her  present  condition,  and  had  acquired  more 
by  one  half  than  we  had  in  six.    But  in  the 
last  term  they  have  little  more  than  doubled, 
while  we   have  quadrupled.    But  it  may  be 
said  .that  no  reliance  ought  to  be  placed  on  the 
estimate  made  by  Congress  in  1775,  and  that 
comparisons  drawn  from  proportions  then  as- 
sumed, are  not  convincing.    It  may  be  well, 
tlierefore,  to  test  the  question  by  a  standard 
whose  accuracy  cannot  be  denied.    The  census 
of  1790  gave  to  Pennsylvania  424,099  white 
inhabitant4i.    The  increase  in  ten  years  was 
S8  per  cent.,  in  the  next  ten  years  84  per  cent, 
(or  in  the  whole  twenty  years  86  per  cent.), 


90  as  to  amonnt  in  1810  to  7661,804.  The  eenm 
of  1790  gave  to  New  Toric  only  S14^1^  white 
inhabitants ;  being  to  PennsylvanJa,  eyen  theo, 
only  in  the  propwtion  of  near  three  to  four. 
The  increase  in  ten  years  was  77  per  cent.,  in 
the  next  ten  years  65  per  cent  (or  in  the  wliole 
twenty  years,  192  per  cent.),  so  as  to  amonnt  in 
1810  to  918,699 :  being  to  Fennsylvai^  in  the 
proportion  of  seven  to  rix.  And  now  let  a 
glance  be  cast  at  the  pontion  of  lands  whieh 
have  been  settled  in  those  two  States  witUn 
the  last  twenty  years.  They  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  river  Delaware,  for 
more  than  fifty  mikS)  and  then  only  by  a  mathe- 
matical line,  for  more  than  two  hundred  miles. 
It  may  be  asserted,  without  danger  of  contra- 
diction, that  along  this  extensive  fhmtier,  New 
York  is  more  thickly  settled  than  PennsylyanisL 
Without  contending,  therefore,  as  to  civil  or 
moral  advantage,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  a 
soil  and  climate  which  have  attracted  sadi  great 
population  in  the  last  term  of  twenty-eight 
years,  would  have  thickly  settled  the  Staite  long 
ago,  liad  it  not  been  for  a  political  cause,  which, 
while  it  retarded  the  population  of  New  York, 
promoted  and  accelerated  the  popnlaUon  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  political  cause,  unhapinly 
for  us,  again  brought  into  operation,  was  war 
with  the  possessor  of  Canada.  It  has  already 
been  noticed,  that  in  the  last  ten  years  our 
number  has  increased  65  per  cent  This  citj 
has  in  that  period,  nearly  keeping  pace  with 
the  aggregate,  increased  60  per  cent  But  the 
western  district  has  increased  at  the  rate  <^  175 
per  cent.  If  we  add  the  counties  of  Montgom- 
ery, Essex,  Clinton,  and  Franklin,  so  as  to  em- 
brace the  whole  northern  fVontier,  the  rate  of 
increase  is  163  per  cent^ ;  the  amount  upwanls 
of  261,000,  whereas  that  district,  those  counties, 
and  this  city  excepted,  the  ratio  for  the  rest  of 
the  State  was  only  20  per  cent. ;  and  the  atnoont 
little  more  than  75,000.  In  effect,  near  262,000 
out  of  not  quite  873,000,  our  total  increment, 
belonging  to  our  northern  and  western  country; 
so  that  seven-tenths  of  that  growth,  which  we 
lK;held  with  astonishment  and  .exultation,  was 
the  produce  of  a  country  now  exposed  to  the 
chance  and  disasters  of  war.  Nearly  one  other 
tenth  was  in  the  capital.  This,  gentlemen,  is 
neither  the  place  nor  the  occasion  to  inquire 
into  the  policy,  much  less  the  justice  of  Uinae 
measures,  by  which  we  are  distressed.  Bom-ing 
with  deference  to  the  national  government,  I 
am  willing  to  suppose,  that  in  so  far  as  regards 
the  United  Staton,  the  war  may  have  been  be- 
gun, and  is  now  carried  on  Justly,  wisely,  hap- 
uily ;  but  for  us,  most  unhappilv.  Every  mem- 
ber of  this  society  is,  undoubtedly,  disposed,  bf 
every  proper  exertion,  and  every  possible  sacri- 
fice, to  support  the  honor  and  independence  of 
our  country.  But  he  must  be  void  of  discern- 
ment who  does  not  perceive,  that  war  with 


the  greatest  naval  power  is  no  happy  condition 
for  a  commercial  neonle.  Whether  America 
will  eventually  rqjoice  in  trophies  gained,  tori- 
tory  acquired,  and  privileges  torn  from  an 
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my  sabdaed,  or  whether  she  shall  weep  for  de- 
feato  Bostuned,  dominion  lost,  and  rights  Bur- 
rendered,  must  depend,  under  Gk>d,  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  war  shall  be  conducted,  and 
the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the  negotiations  by 
whidi  it  shall  be  condnded.  But,  whatever 
may  be  tiie  feelings  of  our  sister  States,  whether 
they,  lis  events  may  indicate,  shall  dothe  them- 
selves in  scarlet,  or  in  sackcloth,  our  house 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  a  house  of  mourn- 
ing. 

It  is  bv  the  light  of  history  and  geography 
that  we  mscem  the  interests  of  a  country,  and 
the  means  by  which  they  can  best  be  pursued, 
and  secured.  Am  I  mistaken  in  concluding, 
from  the  fore^ing  details,  which  may,  I  fear, 
have  been  tedious  to  you,  that  we  should  en- 
courage husbandry,  commerce,  and  useful  arts, 
as  tibte  great  cdmnns  which  are  to  support  the 
fabric  of  our  wealth  and  power?  lliat  we 
should  promote  order,  industry,  science,  and 
rehgion,  not  coily  as  the  guardians  of  social 


hapfnnesB,  but  as  the  outworks  to  the  citadel 
of  our  liberty  t  And,  finally,  that  we  should, 
as  the  best  means  of  effecting  those  objects,  so 
arrange  our  concerns,  as  that  the  management 
of  public  affairs  be  entrusted  to  men  of  wisdom, 
firmness,  and  integrity  ?  I  will  venture  to  add 
the  idea  that,  in  any  pditical  change  whidi 
circumstances  may  induce,  we  should  respect 
the  example  of  our  predecessors,  the  Six  Na- 
tions, ana  not  be  persuaded  to  ask  for  a  king, 
that  he  may  go  out  before  us,  like  the  other 
nations,  nor  submit  to  the  sway  of  hereditary 
nobles.  It  would  be  a  fatal  delusion,  if,  for  thie 
military  vigor  of  one  institution,  or  the  politi- 
cal cunning  of  the  other,  we  should  surrender 
that  freedom  which  ennobles  man.  Nor  would 
it  be  less  fatal,  that,  with  a  view  to  simplicity 
and  unity,  we  should  permit  the  consolidation 
of  too  great  a  mass :  for  history  teaches  that 
republican  spirit  is  liable  to  ferment,  when  in  a 
large  vessel,  and  be  changed  to  the  corroding 
acid  of  de^tism. 


•  •• 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 


The  following  speech  on  the  resolutions  of 
Mr.  Ross,*  relative  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  was  delivered,  by  Mr.  Morris, 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  February,  1808. 

Mb.  Pbisidxnt:  I  rise  with  reluctance  on 
the  present  occasion.  The  lateness  of  the  hour 
forbids  me  to  hope  for  your  patient  attention. 
The  subject  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  relates 
to  other  countries,  and  still  greater  to  our  own: 
yet  we  must  decide  on  grounds  uncertain,  be- 

•  The  tiMij  of  17M,  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
■oenred  to  the  dtiiens  ot  tbe  former  the  f^ee  narl^itlon  of 
the  rirer  MladaBippi,  and  a  prlTile^  of  depoait  in  the  ialand 
of  New  Orieana,  for  three  years;  the  pririlcge  to  be  oon> 
tinned  alter  tbe  expiration  of  the  tbree  years,  prorided, 
during  that  time,  it  was  found' not  to  be  prejadielal  to  the 
interests  of  Spain.  And  it  was  also  stipalated,  that  if  it 
slioold  not  be  ooniinned  there,  an  equivalent  establishment 
should  be  assigned  at  some  other  place  upon  the  bank  of  the 
MisslsslppL 

Bmrlng  the  month  of  October,  1802,  the  Intendant  of  ^ew 
Orleans  issoed  a  proelamation,  prohibiting  the  dtlxcns  of 
the  United  States  tfom  depositing  their  merchandise  at  New 
Oilean%  wltliout  assigning  any  other  equiralent  establish- 
ment, aeeonttng  to  the  artides  of  the  treaty. 

PttidlBg  those  affairs,  Mr.  Boss  submitted  to  the  Senate 
ih0  so1ij«lned  resolutions :  Xtsolvtd,  That  the  United  Sutes 
of  America  hare  an  indisputable  right  to  the  f^e  naTlgation 
of  the  rirer  Mississippi,  and  to  a  oonrenient  deposit  for  their 
prodnea  and  merchandise  in  the  island  of  New  Orleana: 

That  the  late  inftmction  of  such  their  unquestionable  ri^t 
If  an  aggression,  hostile  to  thoir  honor  and  intersst: 

That  it  does  not  eonsLst  with  the  dignity  or  aafoty  of  this 


cause  they  depend  on  circumstances  not  yet 
arrived.  And  when  we  attempt  to  penetx^ 
into  futurity,  after  ezerdng  the  utmost  powers 
of  reason,  aided  by  all  the  lights  which  expe- 
rience could  acquire,  our  clearest  conceptions 
are  involved  in  doubt.  A  thousand  things  may 
happen,  which  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture, 
and  which  will  influence  the  course  of  events. 
The  wise  Governor  of  all  things  hath  hidden 
the  future  from  the  ken  of  our  feeble  under- 
standing. In  committing  ourselves,  therefore, 
to  the  examination  of  what  may  hereafter  ar- 
rive, we  hazard  reputation  on  contingencies  we 

union  to  hold  a  right  so  Important  by  a  tenure  so  nneertain : 

That  it  materially  eoneems  sneh  of  the  American  dtisens 
as  dwell  on  the  western  waters,  and  is  essential  to  the  union, 
strength  and  prosperity  of  these  States,  that  they  obtain 
complete  security  for  the  ftiU  and  peaoeAil  enjoyment  of 
such  their  abs<dute  right : 

That  the  President  be  authorised  to  take  immediate  pos- 
session of  some  place  or  places,  in  the  said  island,  or  the  ad- 
jacent territories,  fit  and  oonrenient  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said, and  to  adopt  such  measures  for  obtaining  that  complete 
security,  as  to  him,  in  his  wisdom,  shall  seem  meet: 

That  he  be  authorized  to  call  into  actual  service  any  num- 
ber of  the  militia  of  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi  territory, 
which  he  may  think  propei^  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand, 
and  to  employ  them,  together  with  the  taaral  and  military 
force  ot  the  Union,  for  effecting  the  object  abore  mentioned : 

That  the  sum  of  fire  millions  of  dollars  be  appropriated  to 
the  carrying  into  effect  the  forgoing  resolutions,  and  that 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  that  sum  be  paid  or  applied  on 
warrants,  drawn  in  pursnanes  of  sneh  directions  as  the 
President  may  tnm  time  to  tims  tUnk  proper  to  give  to  ths 
scorstary  of  ths  tnuarj,'—Annait  qf  OmgrMt,  1808. 
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cannot  command.  And  when  eyents  shall  be 
past,  we  shall  be  judged  bj  them,  and  not  bj 
the  reasons  which  we  may  now  advance. 

There  are  many  subjects  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand,  but  it  is  always  easy  to  mis- 
represent, and  when  arguments  cannot  be  con- 
troverted, it  is  not  difficult  to  calumniate  mo- 
tives. Trrat,  which  cannot  be  conftited,  may 
be  misstated.  The  purest  intentions  may  be 
blackened  by  malice ;  and  envy  wiU  ever  foster 
the  foulest  imputations.  This  calumny  is 
among  the  sore  evils  of  our  country.  It  began 
with  our  earliest  success  in  '78,  and  has  gone 
on,  with  accelerated  velocity  and  increasing 
force,  to  the  present  hour.  It  is  no  longer  to 
be  checked,  nor  will  it  terminate  but  in  that 
sweep  of  general  destniction,  to  which  it  tends 
with  a  step  as  sure  as  time,  and  fatal  as  death. 
I  know,  that  what  I  utter  will  be  misunder- 
stood, misrepresented,  deformed  and  distorted ; 
but  we  must  do  our  duty.  This,  I  believe,  is 
the  last  scene  of  my  public  life ;  and  it  shall, 
like  those  which  have  preceded  it,  be  performed 
with  candor  and  truth.    Yes,  my  noble  friends, 

[addressing  himself  to  the  federal  senators  near 
lim,]  we  shall  soon  part  to  meet  no  more. 
But,  however  separated,  and  wherever  dis- 
persed, we  know  that  we  are  united  by  Just 
principle  and  true  sentiment — a  sentiment,  my 
country,  ever  devoted  to  you,  which  will  ex- 
pire only  with  expiring  life,  and  beat'  in  the 
last  pulsation  of  our  hearts  I 

Mr.  President,  my  object  is  peace.  I  could 
assign  many  reasons  to  show  that  this  declara- 
tion is  sincere.  But  can  it  be  necessary  to  give 
this  Senate  any  other  assurance  than  my  word  ? 
Notwithstanding  the  acerbity  of  temper  which 
results  from  party  strife,  gentlemen  will  believe 
me  on  my  word.  I  will  not  pretend,  like  my 
honorable  colleague,  Mr.  Clinton,  to  describe 
to  you  the  wo^te,  the  ravages,  and  the  horrors 
of  war.  I  have  not  the  same  harmonious 
periods,  nor  the  same  musical  tones;  neither 
shall  I  boast  of  Christian  charity,  nor  attempt 
to  display  that  ingenuous  glow  of  benevolence, 
so  decorous  to  the  cheek  of  youth,  which  gave 
a  vivid  tint  to  every  sentence  he  uttered ;  and 
was,  if  possible,  as  impressive  even  as  his  elo- 
quence. But,  though  we  possess  not  the  same 
pomp  of  words,  our  hearts  are  not  insensible 
to  the  woes  of  humanity.  We  can  feel  for  the 
misery  of  plundered  towns,  the  conflagration 
of  defenceless  villages,  and  the  devastation  of 
cultured  fields.  Turning  from  these  features 
of  general  distress,  we  can  enter  the  abodes  of 
private  affliction,  and  behold  the  widow  weep- 
mg,  as  she  traces,  in  the  pledges  of  C4>nnubial 
aft'ectlon,  the  resemblance  of  him  whom  she 
has  lost  for  over.  We  see  the  aged  matron 
bending  over  tlie  ashes  of  her  son.  He  was 
her  darling ;  for  he  was  generous  and  brave ; 
and  therefore  his  spirit  led  him  to  the  field  in 
defence  of  his  country.  We  can  obflcrvo  ano- 
ther oppressed  with  unutterable  anguish ;  con- 
demned to  conceal  her  afiection;  forc^  to 
kida  that  pasaioii,  which  is  at  once  the  torment 


and  delight  of  life  :  she  learns  that  those  eresi 
which  ^med  with  sentiment,  are  dosed  in 
death ;  and  his  lip,  the  mby  harbinger  of  Jc^, 
lies  pale  and  cola,  the  miserable  appendage  dt 
a  mangled  corpse.  Hard,  hard  indeed,  most 
be  that  heart,  which  can  be  insensible  to  soenes 
like  these ;  and  bold  the  man  who  dare  present 
to  the  Almighty  Father  a  conscience  erimsoned 
with  the  blood  of  his  children  I 

Yes,  sir,  we  wish  for  peace;  but  bow  is  that 
blessing  to  be  preserved  ?  I  shall  repeat  here 
a  sentiment  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  ex- 
press. In  my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  worth 
flghling  for  but  national  honor:  for,  in  the 
nation^  honor  is  involved  the  national  inde- 
pendence. I  know  that  a  state  may  find  itself 
in  such  unpropitious  circumstances,  that  pm* 
dence  may  force  a  wise  TOvemment  to  conceal 
the  sense  of  indignity.  But  the  insnlt  shonld 
be  engraven  on  tablets  of  brass,  with  a  pencfl 
of  steel.  And  when  that  time  and  chance, 
which  happen  to  all,  shall  bring  forward  the 
favorable  moment,  then  let  the  avenging  arm 
strike  home.  It  is  by  avowing  and  maintun- 
ing  this  stem  principle  of  honor,  that  peace 
can  be  preserved.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed, 
that  any  thing  I  say  has  the  slightest  aUusion 
to  the  ix^juries  sustained  from  France,  while 
suffering  in  the  pangs  of  her  revolution.  As 
soon  should  I  upbraid  a  sick  man  for  what  he 
might  have  done  in  the  paroxysms  of  disease. 
Nor  is  this  a  new  sentiment :  it  was  felt  and 
avowed  at  the  time  when  these  wrongs  were 
heaped  upon  us,  and  I  appeal  for  the  proof  to 
the  files  of  your  secretary  of  state.  The  des- 
tinies of  France  were  then  in  the  hands  of 
monsters.  By  the  decree  of  heaven  she  was 
broken  on  the  wheel,  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
to  warn  mankind  of  her  folly  and  madness. 
But  these  scenes  have  passed  away.  On  the 
throne  of  the  Bourbons  is  now  seated  the  first 
of  the  Gallic  Caesars.  At  the  head  of  that  gal- 
nant  nation  is  the  great,  the  greatest  man  d 
tlie  present  age.  It  becomes  us  well  to  consider 
his  situation.  Tlie  tilings  he  has  achieved  com- 
pel him  to  the  achievement  of  things  more 
great.  In  his  vast  career,  we  must  soon  be- 
come objects  to  command  attention.  We,  too, 
in  our  turn,  must  contend  or  submit.  By  sob- 
mission  we  may  indeed  have  peace,  alike  pre- 
carious and  ignominious.  But  is  this  the  peace 
which  we  ought  to  seek?  Will  this  satisfy 
the  Just  expectation  of  our  country  t  Ka 
Let  us  have  peace,  permanent,  secure,  and,  if  I 
may  use  the  tenu,  independent — ^peace  which 
depends  not  on  the  pity  of  others,  but  on  onr 
own  force.  Let  us  have  the  only  peace  worth 
having — a  peace  consistent  with  honor. 

A  gentleman  near  me,  Mr.  Jackson,  has  told 
us  the  anecdote  of  an  old  courtier,  who  said, 
that  the  interest  of  his  nation,  was  the  honor 
of  his  nation.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that 
idea  from  that  gentleman.  But  it  was  not  his 
own.  Such  is  that  geutleman^s  high  sense  of 
his  personal  honor,  that  no  interest  would  in- 
dace  him  to  sacrifice  it.    Ue  would  not  permit 
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the  DTondest  prince  on  earth  to  blot  or  soil  it 
Millions  would  not  purchase  his  honor,  and  will 
he  feel  less  for  the  honor  of  his  counUy  ?  No, 
he  will  defend  it  with  his  best  blood.  He  will 
feel  with  me,  that  our  national  honor  is  the 
beet  secnrity  for  oar  peace  and  oor  prosperity : 
that  it  involves  at  once  our  wealth  and  oor 
power.  And  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  must 
contradict  a  sentiment  which  fell  from  my  hon- 
oraUe  colleague,  Mr.  Clinton.  He  tells  us,  that 
the  principle  of  this  country  is  peace  and  com- 
merce. 8ir,  the  avowal  oi  such  principle  will 
leave  us  neither  commerce  nor  peace.  It  in- 
vites others  to  prey  on  that  commerce,  which 
we  will  not  protect,  and  share  the  wealth  we 
dare  not  defend.  But  let  it  be  known,  that  you 
stand  ready  to  sacrifice  the  last  man,  and  the 
last  shilling  in  defence  of  your  national  honor, 
and  those,  who  would  have  assailed,  will  be- 
ware of  you. 

Before  I  go  into  a  minute  consideration  of 
this  sutyect,  I  will  notice  what  the  gentlemen, 
opposed  to  me,  have  said  on  the  law  of  nations. 
But  I  must  observe,  that,  in  a  conjuncture  like 
the  present,  there  is  more  sound  sense,  and 
more  sound  policy  in  the  firm  and  manly  senti- 
ments, which  warm  the  hearts  of.  my  friends 
from  I)elaware,  than  in  all  the  volumes  upon 
all  the  shelves  of  the  civilians.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, attend  to  the  results  of  those  logical  de- 
ductions which  have  been  made  by  writers  on 
the  law  of  nations.  The  honorable  member 
from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Breckenridge,  has  told  us, 
that  sovereigns  ought  to  show  a  sincere  desire 
of  peace,  and  shoidd  not  hastily  take  offence ; 
because  it  may  be,  that  the  offensive  act  was 
the  result  of  mistake.  My  honorable  colleague 
has  told  us,  that  among  the  justifiable  causes 
of  war,  are  the  deliberate  invasions  of  right, 
and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  balance 
of  power.  He  has  told  us  further,  that  at- 
tempts should  always  be  made  to  obtain  redress 
by  treaty,  unless  it  be  evident,  that  redress  can- 
not be  so  obtained.  The  honorable  member 
from  G^rgia,  near  me,  informs  us,  that  the 
thing  we  would  obtain  by  war  should  be  im- 
portant, and  the  success  probable,  and  that  war 
should  be  avoided  until  it  be  inevitable.  The 
honoraUe  member  from  Maryland,  Mr.  Wright, 
has  explained  to  us  the  case  cited  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  as  beingthat  of  a  wrong, 
don^  by  a  private  citizen.  Under  the  weight 
of  all  this  authority,  and  concurring  with  gen- 
tlemen in  these  their  positions,  I  shiul  take  leave 
to  examine  the  great  question  we  are  called  on 
to  decide.  I  shml  moreover  fully  and  entirely 
agree  with  the  honorable  member  near  me  in 
another  point  He  has,  with  the  usual  rapidity 
of  his  nund,  seized  the  whole  object  He  tern 
us,  and  he  tells  us  trdy,  that  the  island  of  Or- 
leans and  the  two  Floridas  are  essential  to  this 
country.  They  are  joined,  says  he,  by  Gk)d,  and 
sooner  or  later  we  must  and  will  have  them. 
In  this  dear  and  energetic  statement  I  fhlly 
agree;  and  the  greater  part  of  what  I  have  to 
•ay,  will  be  but  a  commentary  on  the  dootrinea 


the^  have  advanced,  an  elucidation  of  their 
positions,  and  the  confirmation  of  that  strong 
conclusion. 

In  order  to  bring  this  extensive  subject  with- 
in such  bounds,  as  may  enable  us  to  take  a  dis- 
tant view  of  its  several  parts,  I  shall  consider, 
first,  the  existing  state  of  things :  secondly,  the 
consequence  to  the  United  States  of  the  pos- 
session of  that  country  by  France :  thirdly,  the 
consequence  to  other  nations :  fourthlv,  ^e  im- 
portance of  it  to  France  herself:  fifthly,  its  im- 
portance to  the  United  States  if  poss^sed  by 
them;  and  having  thus  examined  the  thing 
itself  in  its  various  relations,  the  way  will  be 
open  to  consider,  sixthly,  the  effect  of  negotia- 
tion ;  and  then,  seventhly,  the  consequences  to 
be  expected  frx>m  taking  immediate  possession. 

Before  I  consider  the  existing  state  of  tilings, 
let  me  notice  what  gentlemen  have  said  in  re- 
lation to  it  The  honorable  member  from  Ken- 
tucky has  told  us,  that  indeed  there  is  a  right 
arrested,  but  whether  by  authority  or  not,  is 
equivocal.  He  says  the  representative  of  Spain 
verily  believes  it  to  be  an  unauthorized  act  My 
honorable  colleague  informs  us,  there  has  been 
a  clashing  between  the  governor  and  the  inten- 
dant.  He  says,  we  are  told  by  the  Spanish 
minister  it  was  unauthorized.  Notwithstanding 
these  assurances,  however,  my  honorable  col- 
league has,  it  seems,  some  doubts ;  but,  never- 
theless, he  presumes  innocence;  for  my  colleague 
is  charitable.  The  honorable  member  from 
Maryland  goes  frirtber ;  he  tells  us  the  minister 
of  Spain  says,  the  intendant  had  no  such  au- 
thority ;  and  the  minister  of  France  too,  says 
there  is  no  such  authority.  Sir,  I  have  all 
possible  respect  for  those  gentlem^  and  every 
proper  confidence  in  what  they  may  think 
proper  to  communicate.  I  believe  the  Spanish 
minister  has  the  best  imaginable  disposition  to 
preserve  peace ;  being  indeed  the  express  pur> 

Cfor  which  he  was  sent  among  us.  I  be- 
)  it  to  be  an  object  near  to  his  heart,  and 
which  has  a  strong  hold  upon  his  affections.  I 
respect  the  warmth  and  benevolence  of  his  feel- 
ings, but  he  must  pardon  me  that  I  am  deficient 
in  courtly  compliment;  I  am  a  republican,  and 
cannot  commit  the  interests  of  my  country  to 
thegoodness  of  his  heart 

What  is  the  state  of  things!  There  has  been 
a  cession  of  the  island  of  New  Orleans  and  of 
Louisiana  to  France.  Whether  the  Iloridas 
have  also  been  ceded  is  not  yet  certain.  It  has 
been  said,  as  from  authority,  and  I  think  it 
probable.  Now,  sir,  let  us  note  the  time  and 
the  manner  of  this  cession.  It  was  at  or  imme- 
diately after  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  at  the  first 
moment  when  France  could  take  up  a  distant 
object  of  attention.  But  had  Spain  a  rig^t  to 
make  this  cesdon  without  our  consent?  Gen- 
tlemen have  taken  it  for  granted  that  she  had. 
But  I  deny  the  poeition.  No  nation  has  a  right 
to  give  to  another  a  dangerous  neighbor  with- 
out her  consent  This  is  not  like  the  case  of 
Srivate  citizens,  for  ther^  when  a  man  is  in- 
ured he  can  resort  to  the  tribunals  for  redress; 
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and  vet,  even  there,  to  dispose  of  property  to 
one,  who  is  a  bad  neiglibor,  is  alwajrs  consider- 
ed as  an  act  of  nnkindness..  But  as  between 
nations,  who  can  redress  themselves  only  by 
war,  BQch  transfer  is  in  itself  an  aggression.  He 
who  renders  me  insecure,  he  who  hazards  my 
peace,  and  exposes  me  to  imminent  danger, 
commits  an  act  of  hostility  against  me,  and 
gives  me  the  rights  conseqaent  on  that  act. 
Suppose  Great  Britain  should  give  to  Algiers 
one  of  the  Bahamas,  and  contribute  thereby  to 
establish  a  nest  of  pirates  near  your  coasts, 
would  yon  not  consider  it  as  an  aggression? 
Supjiose,  during  the  late  war,  yon  had  conveyed 
to  France  a  tract  of  land  along  the  river 
Iludwn  and  the  northern  route  by  the  lakes 
into  Canada,  would  not  Britain  have  considered 
and  treated  it  as  an  act  of  direct  hostility  f  It 
is  among  the  first  limitations  to  tlie  exercise  of 
the  rights  of  property,  that  we  must  so  use  our 
own  as  not  to  injure  another;  and  it  is  under  the 
immediate  sense  of  this  restriction  that  nations 
are  bound  to  act  toward  each  other. 

But  it  is  not  this  transfer  alone :  there  are 
circumntances,  both  in  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  of  it,  which  deserve  attention.  A  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland,  Mr.  Wright,  has  told 
you,  that  all  treaties  ought  to  be  published  and 

Froclaimed  for  the  information  of  other  nations, 
ask,  was  this  a  public  treaty?  No.  Was 
official  notice  of  it  given  to  the  government  of 
this  country  ?  Was  it  announced  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  the  usual  forms 
of  civility  between  nations  who  duly  respect 
each  other?  It  was  not.  Let  gentlemen  con- 
tradict me  if  they  can.  Tliey  will  say,  perha]>s, 
tliat  it  was  the  omission  only  of  a  vain  and  idle 
ceremony.  Ignorance  may,  indeed,  pretend, 
that  such  roiiiuiunication  is  an  empty  compli- 
ment, which,  establishes!  without  use,  may  be 
oniitte<i  without  offence.  But  this  is  not  so. 
If  these  be  ceremonies,  they  are  not  vain,  but 
of  siTious  imiM)rt,  and  are  founded  on  strong 
reason.  He  who  means  me  well,  acts  without 
dispiisc.  Had  this  transaction  been  intended 
fairly,  it  would  have  been  told  frankly.  But  it 
was  secret  because  it  was  hostile.  Tlie  first 
consul,  in  the  moment  of  terminating  his  differ- 
ences with  you,  sought  the  means  of  future 
intlueiice  and  control.  He  found  and  secured 
a  pivot  f«>r  that  immense  lever,  by  which,  with 
potent  arm,  ho  means  to  subvert  your  civil  and 
political  institutions.  Thus,  the  beginning  was 
made  in  deep  hostility.  Conceived  in  such 
principles,  it  presaged  no  grMxl.  Its  bodings 
were  evil,  and  evil  have  been  its  fruits.  We 
heard  of  it  during  the  lost  session  of  Congress, 
but  to  this  hour  we  have  not  heard  of  any  for- 
mal and  regular  comnnmication  from  those  by 
whom  it  was  made.  Has  the  King  of  Spain — 
has  the  First  Consul  of  France,  no  means  of 
making  such  communication  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States?  Yes,  sir,  we  have  a  min- 
ister in  Spain ;  we  have  a  minister  in  France. 
Nothing  was  easier,  and  yet  nothing  has  been 
done.    Our  first  magbtrate  haa  been  treated 


with  contempt;  and  througfa  Um  onr  euuntiy 
has  been  insmted. 

With  that  meek  and  peaoeftil  apfait,  now  so 
strongly  recommended,  we  aabmitted  to  thb 
insult,  and  what  ft^wed  ?  That  which  might 
have  been  expected;  a  violation  of  onr  trmtj 
— an  open  and  direct  violation  by  a  miblie  of- 
ficer of  the  Spanish  government  Thia  ia  not 
the  case  cited  from  one  of  the  booka.  It  ia  not 
a  wrong  done  by  a  private  citiien;  whieh 
might,  for  that  reason,  be  of  donbtfbl  natnm 
No ;  it  is  by  a  poblie  officer — that  officer,  in 
whose  particular  department  It  waa  to  canaa 
ibe  faithfiil  observance  of  the  treaty  which  he 
has  violated.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  there  was 
a  clashing  of  opinion  between  the  Governor  and 
the  Intendant.  But  what  have  we  to  do  with 
their  domestic  broils  ?  The  ii^nry  ia  done,  wa 
feel  it  Let  the  fault  be  whose  It  may,  Iha 
suffering  is  ours.  But,  say  gentlemen,  tha 
Spanish  minister  has  interfered  to  correct  thia 
irregular  procedure.  Sir,  if  the  Intendant  waa 
amenable  to  the  minister,  why  did  he  not  in* 
form  him  of  the  step  he  was  abont  to  take,  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  might  ae*- 
sonably  have  been  apprised  of  his  intention, 
and  given  the  proper  notice  to  our  fellow-citi- 
zens? W' by  has  he  first  learned  this  offenaive 
act  from  tliose  who  si^er  by  it  ?  Why  is  ha 
thus  held  up  to  contempt  and  derision  ?  If  tha 
Intendant  is  to  be  controlled  b^  the  minister, 
would  he  have  taken  a  step  so  important  with- 
out his  advice  ?  Common  sense  will  say  no. 
But,  the  bitter  cup  of  humiliation  was  not  yet 
full.  Smarting  under  the  lash  of  the  Inten- 
dant, the  minister  soothes  yon  with  kind  asso^ 
ances,  and  sends  advice  boats  to  announce  yoar 
forbearance.  But  while  they  are  on  their  way, 
new  injury  and  new  insult  are  added.  The  In- 
tendant, OH  if  detennined  to  try  the  extent  of 
your  meekness,  forbids  to  your  citixens  all  com- 
munication with  those  who  inhabit  the  sliores 
of  the  Mississippi.  Tliough  they  should  be 
starving,  the  S]>aniard  is  mode  criminal  who 
should  give  them  food.  Fortunately,  the  wa- 
ters of  the  river  are  i>ortable,  or  else  we  should 
be  precluded  from  the  common  benefits  of  na- 
ture, the  commtm  bounty  of  heaven.  What 
then,  I  ask,  is  the  amount  of  this  savage  con- 
duct? Sir,  it  is  war — open  and  direct  war. 
And  yet  gentlemen  recommend  peace,  and  for- 
bid us  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  of  defiance.  *WU1 
gentlemen  sit  here  and  shut  their  eyes  to  tho 
state  and  condition  of  their  country  ?  I  shall 
not  reply  to  what  has  l>een  said  respecting  de- 
predations on  commerce,  but  confine  myself  to 
objects,  of  which  ttiere  can  be  no  shadow  of 
doubt  Hero  is  a  vast  country  given  away,  and 
not  without  danger  to  us.  Has  a  nation  a  right 
to  put  these  States  in  a  dangerous  situation  f 
No,  sir.  And  yet  it  has  been  done,  not  only 
without  our  consent  previous  to  the  grants  but 
without  observing  the  common  fonns  of  civil- 
ity after  it  was  made.  Is  that  wonderfal  man, 
who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  France^ 
ignorant  or  unmindful  of  these  fonna?     See 
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what  wad  done  the  other  daj.  He  directed  his 
minister  to  oommnnicate  to  the  elector  of  Ba- 
varia, his  intended  moTements  in  Switzerland, 
and  their  object.  He  knew  the  elector  had  a 
right  to  expect  that  information,  althooffh  the 
greater  part  of  Swabia  lies  between  his  domin- 
u>n8  and  Switzerland.  And  this  right  is  found- 
ed on  the  broad  principles  already  mentioned. 

As  to  the  depredations  on  our  commerce, 
they  are  numerous,  and  of  great  importance ; 
but  my  honorable  colleague  has  told  us,  our 
merchants  are  in  a  fair  way  of  fretting  redress. 
I  own,  nr,  I  am  surprised  at  this  information, 
which  is,  I  presume,  a  state  secret,  communi- 
cated from  the  executive  department.  My 
honorable  colleague,  who  is  the  pattern  of  dis- 
cretion, who  was  the  monitor,  and  threatened 
to  be  the  castigator  of  those,  who,  from  treach- 
ery or  weakness,  might  betray  or  divulge  the 
secrets  of  the  Senate,  cannot  possibly  allude  to 
any  thing  on  our  files.  He  has,  therefore,  re- 
ceived this  information  from  some  other  quar- 
ter, and  1  feel  myself  much  obliged  by  his  kind 
communication.  But  he  must  pardon  me,  sir, 
that  until  it  comes  forward  in  some  body,  shape, 
or  condition,  which  I  can  grasp,  I  am  compelled 
to  withhold  my  faith. 

Having  thus  examined  the  existent  state  of 
things,  1  proceed  to  consider  the  consequence 
to  the  United  States,  resulting  from  the  pos- 
session of  that  country  by  France.  To  this  ef- 
fect, I  shall  suppose  the  Floridas  to  be  included 
in  her  newly  acquired  dominion,  and  shall  state 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  conduct  which  she 
will  pursue.  She  will,  I  presume,  consider  her- 
self as  not  bound  by  our  treaty  with  Spain. 
I>eclaring  this  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
country,  and  repelling  the  claim  of  right,  she 
will,  as  matter  of  favor,  give  them  unlimited 
fr^eedom  of  trade  to  ana  from  New  Orleans. 
At  that  place,  she  will  eventually  raise  a  con- 
siderable duty  on  exports,  to  pay  the  expense 
of  her  garrisons,  and  of  the  civil  administration. 
But,  to  compensate  this,  she  will  probably  give 
an  exclusive  privilege  of  commerce  to  her  col- 
onies, and  obtain  from  Spain  and  Holland  sim- 
ilar privileges.  Under  these  circumstances, 
let  us  examine  the  general  and  particular  con- 
seouenoes  to  this,  our  country. 

The  general  consequences  are  those  which 
affect  our  commerce,  our  revenue,  our  defence, 
and  what  is  of  more  importance  even  than  these, 
oar  union.  Tour  commerce  will  suffer,  because 
you  will  no  longer  hold  the  means  of  supplying 
the  West  India  Islands,  subject  to  your  single 
control ;  and  because  all  the  export  from  New 
Orleans,  being,  of  course,  in  French  bottoms, 
your  navigation  will  be  proportionably  dimin- 
ished. Your  revenue  will  suffer  as  much  as 
your  commerce.  The  extensive  boundary  of 
more  than  two  thousand  miles,  will  be  stocked 
with  goods  for  the  purpose  of  contraband  trade. 
The  inhabitants  will  naturally  take  their  sup- 
plies in  that  way.  You  must  therefore,  multi- 
ply your  revenue  officers  ana  their  assistants, 
aiul  while  your  receipt  diminishes,  the  expense 


of  collection  will  be  increased.  As  to  what  re- 
gards your  defence,  it  is  evident^  that  the  de- 
crease of  your  navigation  and  revenue,  must 
narrow  your  me&ns  of  defence.  You  cannot 
provide  the  same  force,  either  by  land  or  bv 
sea;  but  the  evil  does  not  stop  here.  With 
this  country  in  your  possession,  you  have  means 
of  defence  more  ample,  more  important,  more 
easy,  than  any  nation  on  earth.  In  a  diort 
time,  all  the  West  India  IsUnds,  fed  from  your 
granaries,  must  depend  on  your  wilL  And,  in 
consequence,  all  the  powers  of  £urq>e,  who 
have  colonies  there,  must  court  your  friend- 
ship. Those  rich  sources  of  commercial  vat» 
portance  will  be,  as  it  were,  in  your  hands. 
They  will  be  pledges  for  the  amity  of  others,  in 
seas  and  dominions  far  remote.  It  is  a  defence, 
which,  though  it  costs  you  nothing,  is  superior 
to  fleets  and  armies.  But  let  the  resources  of 
America  be  divided,  which  must  happen  when 
the  French  are  masters  of  New  Orleans,  and  all 
this  power  and  influence  are  gone.  One-half 
of  your  resources  will  be  in  their  hands,  and 
they  will  laugh  at  your  feeble  attempts  with 
the  other  half.  It  is  the  interest  of  this  coun- 
try, that  the  possessions  of  European  powere 
in  the  West  Indies  should  be  secured  to  them ; 
and  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  important 
that  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo  should  oe  sub- 
jected by  France;  it  would,  therefore,  have 
been  wise  to  have  aided  in  that  subjugation. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  special  reason  for  it  beyond 
the  considerations  of  external  policy.  Hiat 
event  will  give  to  your  slaves  the  conviction, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  bcNCome  fi-ee. 
Men,  in  their  unhappy  condition,  must  be  im- 
pelled by  fear,  and  discouraged  by  despair. 
Yes — the  impulsion  of  fear  must  be  strength- 
ened by  the  hand  of  despair  I  Consider,  more- 
over, your  condition  in  the  wars  which  are 
most  likely  to  happen.  These  must  be  either 
with  France  or  England.  If  with  France,  your 
interior  is  ruined:  if  with  England,  the  com- 
merce of  the  Atlantic  States  wUl  be  distressed, 
and  that  of  the  western  country  too,  thous^ 
not  perhaps  in  so  great  a  degree.  Thus  let  ^e 
war  be  with  whichsoever  of  those  nations  it 
may,  one-half  of  the  United  States  must  be  pe- 
culiarly injured ;  and  in  all  cases,  it  will  be  aif- 
ficult  for  them  to  assist  each  other.  The  inte- 
rior has  no  seamen  for  naval  defence ;  the  sea- 
board can  send  few,  if  any  troops,  beyond  the 
mountains.  This  powerful  influence  of  one 
nation  oh  one  great  division  of  our  country, 
and  of  another  nation  on  the  remainder,  wiU 
tend  to  disunite  us.  The  ridge  of  mountains 
will  mark  the  line  of  distinct  interests.  The 
effect  of  those  differing  interests  will  be  felt  in 
your  councils.  It  will  find  its  way  to  this 
floor.  This  must  be  the  case  so  long  as  man  ia 
man.  Look,  I  pray,  at  those  nations.  The 
enmity  of  France  and  England  can  terminate 
only  by  the  subjection  of  one  to  the  dominion 
of  the  other.  It  must  be  by  the  complete  ex- 
ertion of  force,  and  the  utter  impossioility  of 
resistance.    They  are  the  Rome  and  Carthage 
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of  modem  times.  Their  implacable  spirit  will 
stimulate  them  to  attempt  a  division  of  this 
country,  hj  sentiments  of  hatred,  deadly  as 
their  own.  These  efforts  wil!^  I  hope,  be  vain; 
but  with  such  powerful  engines  to  operate  on 
the  interest  and  the  will,  is  there  not  danger  to 
that  union  so  essential  to  our  prosperity?  There 
will  bo  a  constant  struggle  in  Congress  as  to 
the  kind  of  public  force  which  ought  to  be 
maintained.  The  one  part  will  desire  an  army, 
the  other  a  navy.  The  unyielding  spirit  of 
party,  will,  perhaps,  prevent  the  support  of 
either;  leaving  the  nation  completely  defence- 
less, and  thereby  increasing  the  power  of  those 
who  may  influence  or  command  our  destinies. 
For,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  a  nation  with- 
out public  force,  is  not  an  independent  nation. 
In  a  greater  or  smaller  degree,  she  will  receive 
the  law  from  others. 

Having  thus  considered  the  effect  of  this 
cession  upon  the  United  States,  in  a  general 
point  of  view,  let  us  now  examine  it  more  par- 
ticularly, as  it  regards  the  greater  divisions  of 
our  country;  the  western,  the  southern,  the 
middle,  and  the  eastern  States.  I  fear,  sir,  I 
shall  detain  yon  longer  than  I  intended,  cer- 
tainly longer  than  the  light  of  day  will  last, 
notwithstanding  my  effort  to  comprise  what  I 
have  to  say  in  the  smallest  compass.  As  to  the 
western  States,  the  effects  will  be  remote  and 
immediate.  Those  more  remote  may  be  ex- 
amined under  the  two-fold  aspect  of  peace  and 
war.  In  peace,  they  will  sufler  the  diminution 
of  price  for  their  produce.  The  advantage  of 
supplying  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  col- 
onies, may,  at  first  sight,  lead  to  a  different 
opinion :  but  when  the  port  of  New  Orleans  is 
shut  to  all  but  French  ships,  there  will  no 
longer  be  that  competition  which  now  exists, 
and  which  always  results  in  the  highest  price 
that  commodities  can  bear.  The  French  mer- 
chants have  neitlier  the  large  capital,  nor  have 
they  the  steady  temper  and  persevering  indus- 
try which  foster  commerce.  Their  invariable 
object  in  trade  is,  to  acquire  sudden  wealth  by 
large  profit ;  and  if  that  cannot  be  done,  they 
abandon  the  pursuit  for  some  new  project.  Cer- 
tain of  the  market,  and  certain  of  the  increas- 
ing supply,  they  will  prescribe  the  price,  both 
to  those  who  cultivate,  and  to  those  who  con- 
sume. Such  will  be  the  effect  in  peace.  In  a 
war  with  England,  the  attention  of  her  fleets 
to  cut  off  supplies  from  her  enemies,  must  ne- 
cessarily affect  the  price  of  produce  in  a  still 
greater  degree ;  and  in  a  war  with  France,  it 
will  bear  no  price  at  all,  until  New  Orleans 
shall  be  wrested  ft*om  their  grasp.  Add  to  this 
the  danger  and  the  devastation  from  the  troops 
of  that  country,  aided  by  innumerable  hosts 
of  savages  fh>m  the  western  wilds.  Such  being 
the  evident  effects  to  be  produced  in  times  not 
far  remote,  the  present  evil  follows  from  the 
anticipation  of  them.  The  price  of  land  must 
be  reduced,  from  the  certaintv  that  its  produce 
will  become  less  valuable.  The  flood  of  emi- 
gration to  thoie  fertile  re^ooa  must  cease  to 


flow.  The  debts,  incurred  in  the  liope  of  ad- 
vantageous Bales,  must  remain  unpaid*  Tlia 
distress  of  the  debtor  moat  then  reooil  on  hia 
creditor,  and,  from  the  common  relations  of 
society,  become  generaL 

What  will  be  the  eflRsct  on  the  •ontheni 
States?  Georgia,  Carolina,  and  the  IGseii^ipl 
territory  are  exposed  to  invasion  frvm  tna 
Floridas  and  New  Orleans.  There  are  cironm- 
stances  in  that  portion  of  America  which  ran* 
der  the  invasion  easy,  and  the  defence  diflkmlL 
Pensacola,  though  the  climate  be  warm,  is 
among  the  healthiest  spots  on  earth.  Not  only 
a  large  sarrison,  but  an  army  may  renudn 
there  without  hazard.  At  Penaacoln  and  QL 
Augustine,  forces  may  be  assembled  to  operala 
in  that  season  of  the  year,  when  the  morasss% 
which  separate  them  from  oar  sonthem  fron- 
tier, no  longer  breathe  pestilence.  By  whal 
are  those  armies  to  be  opposed!  WiU  yon  eall 
the  militia  from  the  north  to  assist  their  sonth- 
em brethren?  They  are  too  remote.  WiU 
you,  to  secure  their  seasonable  aid,  bring  tiiem 
early  to  the  fields  they  arb  ordered  to  defend? 
They  must  perish.  The  climate,  more  fatal 
than  the  sword,  will  destroy  them  before  th^ 
see  their  foe.  The  country,  adjoining  to  oar 
southern  frontier,  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
most  numerous  tribes  of  savages  we  are  ae- 
quainted  with.  The  access  to  it  from  New  Or> 
leans  and  the  Floridas  is  easy  and  immediAtOi 
The  toys  and  gewgaws  manufactared  in  France, 
will  be  scattered  in  abundance,  to  win  their 
affections  and  sedace  them  from  their  present 
connexion.  The  talents  of  the  French  to  gain 
the  good  will  of  the  savages,  is  well  known, 
and  the  disposition  of  those  uncaltared  men  for 
war,  is  equally  notorious.  Ilere  then  is  a  pow- 
erful instrument  of  destruction,  which  may  be 
used  against  you  with  ruinous  effect.  Besides, 
what  is  the  population  of  the  southern  States! 
Do  you  not  tremble  when  you  look  at  it  f  llav« 
we  not,  within  these  few  days,  passed  a  law  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  certain  dangeroas 
characters  ?  'What  will  hinder  them  from  ar- 
riving in  the  Floridas,  and  what  can  guard  the 
approach  from  thence  to  our  soutliem  frontier! 
These  pernicious  emissaries  may  stimulate,  with 
a  prospect  of  freedom,  tlie  miserable  men  who 
now  toil  without  hope.  They  may  excite  them 
to  imitate  a  fatal  example,  and  to  act  over  those 
scenes  which  fill  our  minds  with  horror.  When 
the  train  shall  be  laid ;  when  the  conspiraor 
shall  be  ripe,  when  the  armies  of  France  shaU 
have  reached  your  frontier,  the  firing  of  the 
first  musket  will  be  a  signal  for  ffeneral  carnage 
and  conflagration.  If  you  will  not  see  yoor 
danger  now,  the  time  must  soon  arrive  when 
you  shall  feel  it  The  southern  States  being 
exposed  to  such  imminent  danger,  their  repre- 
sentatives may  be  made  to  know,  that  a  Tole, 
given  in  Congress,  shall  realize  the  worst  ap- 
prehensions. You  will  then  feel  their  danger 
even  on  this  floor. 

Such  being  the  probable  result  as  to  tho 
Bonthern,  wli^t  will  it  be  to  the  middle  Statea  t 
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Thftir  trade  to  the  We0t  India  laUuidB  is  gone 
the  moment  that  ooontry  is  in  possession  of  the 
RwDoh.  England,  to  whose  dominions  alone 
tfaijf  <Mn  have  reoonrse  for  the  vent  of  their 
produce,  and  the  purchase  of  their  supplies, 
vili  confine  that  commerce  to  her  own  ships. 
I  mgj,  the  moment  the  French  are  in  possession 
oflifew  Orleans,  your  West  India  traae  is  gone. 
I  do  not  mean  that  this  effect  will  be  sudden  as 
a  flash  of  lightning;  but  it  will  be  gone  in  a  few 
jeorii  which  may  be  considered  as  a  moment 
whon  oompared  with  national  existence.  Tou 
wifl  then  be  dependent  for  that  trade  on  the 
oood  will  of  England ;  and,  as  jour  navigation 
doeroaaoi,  your  dependence  will  be  still  greater, 
toeauio  you  will  rely  on  her  navy  for  your  pro- 
tection. I  again  repeat,  that  when  it  shall  be 
a  qoestion  in  your  councils  whether  you  will 
kave  a  nary,  the  increasing  weight  of  the  west- 
em  country  will  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of 
enposition.  They  will  insist  on  an  army  for 
toeir  protection.  My  honorable  colleague  has 
oipreBsed  his  fears  from  a  standing  army.  Sir, 
your  present  negligence  will  put  you  under  the 
Bocesaity  of  having  such  an  army,  and  expose 
you  to  all  the  consequences  to  be  apprehended 
from  IL  Tou  may,  indeed,  remain  united  in  a 
body  as  one  nation,  but  with  such  contrarient 
tnterests  and  opinions,  with  sentiments  and 
Tiews  so  different,  it  will  be  a  large  and  lan- 
guishing body,  without  a  soul. 

To  the  eastern  States,  when  separately  con- 
ridercd,  this  may  appear  a  matter  of  less  mo- 
BMDt  than  to  the  otner  great  divisions  of  our 
country.  But  they  will  perceive  in  it  the  loss 
of  their  navigation ;  they  will  see  the  theatre 
of  their  industrious  exertions  contracted ;  they 
will  fiael  the  loss  of  the  productions  of  that 
weetern  world  in  the  mass  of  their  commercial 
Operations;  and  above  all,  they  wiU  feel  the 
loH  of  an  ample  resource  for  their  children. 
Iheae  western  regions  are  peculiarly  their  heri- 
tege.  It  is  the  property  of  the  feither*s  of 
'  America,  which  they  hold  in  trust  for  their 
'  cMldren.  The  exuberant  population  of  the 
•tatom  States,  flows  in  a  steady  stream  to  the 
I  wcatem  worlo,  and  if  that  be  rendered  useless, 
or  pass  under  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  power, 
tiie  iiirest  hope  of  posterity  is  destroyed.  The 
tfane  may  come,  aiKl  I  fear  it  will  come,  when 
tfaoae  who  cross  the  mountains,  will  cross  the 
line  of  Jurisdiction.  Whether  we  consider, 
tiierefore,  this  object  in  its  relations  to  our 
gomeral  policy,  or  examine  its  bearings  on  the 
groator  divisions  of  our  country,  we  find  ample 
reason  to  agree  with  the  oentleman  near  me, 
that  New  C&leans  and  the  Floridas  must  not  be 
oeparated  from  the  United  States. 

Xet  us  now  consider  the  consequence  of  the 
emmiUm  we  complain  ot,  to  other  nations ;  and 
this  we  may  do  generally,  and  then  more  espe- 
olally  as  to  those  who  have  a  direct  and  imme- 
diato  interest  in  the  transaction.  In  a  general 
Tiew,  the  first  prominent  feature  is  the  colossal 
power  of  France.  Dangerous  to  Europe  and 
to  the  world,  what  will  be  the  e£foot  of  a  great 
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increase  of  that  power  ?  Look  at  Europe.  One 
half  of  it  is  blotted  from  the  list  of  eminre. 
Austria,  Russia,  Piussia,  and  Britain,  are  the 
only  powers  remaining,  except  Sweden  and 
Denmark^  and  they  are  paralyzed.  Where  is 
Italy,  Switxerland,  Flanders,  and  all  Germany 
west  of  the  Rhine  ?  G<Hie,  swallowed  up  in  the 
empire  of  the  Gbralsl  Holland,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, reduced  to  a  state  of  submission  and  de- 
pendence I  What  is  the  situation  of  the  powers 
that  remdn  ?  Austria  is  cut  off  from  Italy,  tiie 
great  object  of  her  ambition  for  more  thsyn  three 
centuries;  long  the  rivid  of  France,  Icmg  bal- 
ancing with  the  Bourbons  the  fate  of  £urope, 
she  must  now  submit,  and  taciUy  admowledge 
to  the  world  the  superiority  of  her  foe,  and  her 
own  humiliation.  Prussia,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  ^reat  Frederick,  was  at  the  head  of  a 
Germanic  league  to  balance  the  imperial  power. 
Though  united  with  Austria  for  a  moment  in 
the  boUow  league  of  the  coalition,  she  has,  like 
Austria,  been  actuated  by  a  blind  jealousy,  and 
favoring  the  operations  of  France,  for  the  ruin 
of  her  rival,  ejn>ected  to  share  lai^ly  in  the 
general  spoil.  In  this  fond  hope  she  is  disap- 
pointed ;  she  now  sees  the  power  of  France  at 
her  door.  There  is  not  a  fortress  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Baltic,  except  Magdeburg,  which 
the  first  consul  may  leave  on  his  left  The  fer- 
tile plains  near  Leipsic,  contain  the  mogazinea 
for  his  armies^  when  he  shall  think  proper  to 
march  to  Berlm.  Westphalia  and  lower  Saxo- 
ny are  open  on  the  side  of  Flajiders  and  Hol- 
liuid.  The  Maine  presents  him  a  military  road 
to  the  borders  of  Bohemia.  By  the  Keeker  he 
approaches  Ulm,  and  establishes  himself  on  the 
Danube.  These  rivers  enable  him  to  take  the 
vast  resources  of  his  wide  domain  to  the  point 
where  he  may  wish  to  employ  them.  Mena- 
cing at  pleasure  his  neighbors,  he  is  himself  se- 
cured by  a  line  of  fortresses  along  his  whole 
frontier.  Switzerland,  which  was  the  only 
feeble  point  of  his  defence,  and  which  separated 
his  Gallic  and  Italian  dominions,  has  latdy  been 
subjected.  The  voice  you  now  hear,  warned 
the  Swiss  of  their  fate  more  than  eight  years 
ago.  The  idea  seemed  then  extravagant;  but 
realized,  it  appears  but  as  a  necessary  incident. 
Russia  is  deprived  of  her  influence  in  Germany, 
and  thereby  of  a  principal  instrument  by  which 
her  policy  might  operate  on  the  great  powers 
of  the  south.  The  Germanic  body  is,  indeed, 
in  the  hand  of  the  first  consul.  Three  new 
electors  along  the  Rhine  are  under  the  mouths 
of  his  cannon.  They  dare  not  speak — speak ! 
None  dare  speak;  they  dare  not  think  any 
thing  inconsistent  with  his  wishes.  Even  at 
their  courtly  feasts  they  sit  like  Damode^  de- 
struction suspended  over  their  heads  by  a  single 
hair.  Would  you  know  the  sentiment  of  Eng- 
land! Look  at  the  debates  in  the  two  houses 
of  Parliament;  they  speak  their  fears.  Such 
being  the  general  sentmient  of  Europe,  can  it 
be  supposed  that  they  will  view,  without  anxiety, 
a  new  extension  of  that  power  and  dominion, 
the  object  of  their  hatred  and  apprehension  t 
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Will  it  be  said,  that  there  is  a  flecority  to  the 
freedom  of  mankind  from  the  moderation  with 
which  this  enormous  power  is  to  be  ezercifiedf 
Vain  delusion  I  This  power  is  not  the  result 
of  accident.  At  the  moment  when  France  de- 
throned her  sovereign,  it  was  easy  to  foresee 
that  a  contest  most  ensne,  in  which  her  exist- 
ence would  be  staked  against  the  empire  of 
the  world.     If  not  conqnered  by  sarronnding 

Erinces,  (and  the  hope  of  such  conquest,  unless 
y  the  aid  of  her  own  citizens,  was  idle,)  her 
numerous  armies,  acquiring  disoipUne,  must 
eventually  conquer.  She  had  the  advantages  of 
situation,  and  those  which  result  fh>m  union, 
opposed  to  councils  uncertain  and  selfish.  It 
was  easy  also  to  foresee,  that,  in  the  same  pro- 
gress of  events,  some  fortunate  soldier  would 
seat  himself  on  the  vacant  throne :  for  the  idea 
of  a  French  republic  was  always  a  ridiculous 
chimera.  Bonaparte  has  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  that  nation  by  deeds  which  oast  a  lus- 
tre on  his  name.  In  his  splendid  career,  he 
must  proceed.  When  he  ceases  to  act,  he  will 
cease  to  reign.  Whenever  in  any  plan  he  fails, 
that  moment  he  falls.  Ho  is  condemned  to 
magnificence.  To  him  are  forbidden  the  har- 
monies and  the  charities  of  social  life.  He 
commands  a  noble  and  gallant  nation  passion- 
ately fond  of  glory.  That  nation  stimulates 
him  to  glorious  enterprise,  and  because  they 
are  generous  and  brave,  they  ensure  his  success. 
Thus  the  same  principle  presents  at  once  the 
object  and  the  moans.  Impelled  by  imperious 
circumstances,  he  rules  in  Europe,  and  ne  will 
rule  here  also,  unless  by  vigorous  exertion  you 
set  a  bound  to  his  power. 

Having  thus  cast  a  rapid  glance  on  the  gen- 
eral state  of  Europe,  it  remains  to  look  partic- 
ularly at  the  condition  of  England  and  Spain, 
so  far  as  they  may  be  affected  by  the  cession  of 
those  provinces  to  France.  England  will  see 
in  it  on  increase  of  commerce  and  naval  force 
for  her  rival.  She  will  see  imminent  danger  to 
her  islands,  and  particularly  to  Jamaica.  The 
climate  of  Pcnsocola  has  already  been  noticed. 
The  position  is  of  incalculable  moment.  During 
the  sickly  and  Imrricane  season,  fleets  and 
armies  may  wait  there  in  safety,  till  their  enemy 
shall  be  enfeebled  and  unprotected.  Where 
will  the  British  fleets  and  armies  be  stationed 
with  equal  advantage  ?  If  they  ask  an  asylum 
in  your  ports,  you  must  refuse ;  for,  should  you 
listen  to  any  such  proposition,  your  kindness 
would  be  considered  as  a  hostile  aggression. 
The  influence  of  France  on  the  United  States, 
which  has  already  been  noticed,  will  give 
double  weight  to  her  representations.  And 
this  very  influence  is  among  the  effects  which 
Britain  must  deprecate.  I  have  not  time  to 
dwell  on  this  subject,  nor  many  others  as  fully 
as  I  ought.  The  condition  of  Spdn  is  not  less 
worthy  of  notice.  No  two  unions  on  earth 
have  more  rooted  hatred  for  each  other  than 
lYance  and  Spain.  There  are  none  more  differ- 
ent in  essential  points  of  character.  United, 
however,  under  soyereigna  of  th»  same  £unily, 


these  antipathies  ware  wearing  away.  But  Uie 
&tal  stroke  which  destroyed  the  Freiuh  noB- 
arch  has  severed  that  b«id.    Foroe  has  sliMe 

Srodnced  not  union,  bat  sobmissioii.  It  it  not 
1  nature,  that  the  Spanish  king  ahonld  foster 
kindly  sentiments  for  lum  who  has  daofasd 
himself  in  the  spoil  of  hit  house.  The  pfottd, 
the  brave  and  the  loyal  Castilian  ffroana  imdar 
the  yoke  which  galls  him,  but  whfoh  he  eaniioi 
brei^  and  sickens  at  the  recollection  of  hSa  ai^ 
cient  glory.  His  deep  resentments  are  kiiow% 
and  it  is  to  prevent  their  eflfeots  that  he  has 
been  compelled  to  make  the  cession  of  those 
provinces.  Fnaee  will  then  hold  at  her  Se- 
cretion the  Spanish  treasures^  uid  the  rieh 
provinces  of  the  new  world.  At  the  frit 
symptom  of  hostile  sentiment,  she  arrests  the 
means  of  agoresrion.  Thus  the  dependenoe  of 
Spain  is  rendered  absdute,  and  her  dudiis  are 
riveted  for  ever.  Does  Spain  behold  this  stifta 
of  things  with  calm  indifference  f  Ko:  she 
feels  all  the  pangs  of  wounded  pride,  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  perpetuating  its  own  humilia- 
tion. 

A  few  words,  after  what  has  already  been 
siud,  will  suffice  to  show  the  importanee  of 
those  jprovinoes  to  France.  This  rMolta  from 
the  influence  on  her  rival,  on  Spain,  and  on  the 
United  States,  by  means  of  the  position,  the  le- 
sources  and  the  means  of  aggresrion  wbieh 
those  provinces  afford.  Enon^  haa  been  sild 
of  the  position.  The  resources  are  great  and 
increasing.  Not  only  cotton  and  indigo  win  be 
fomished  for  her  manufactures,  but  snppfies 
and  subsistence  for  her  colonies  and  her  trmo. 
These  resources,  too,  will  be  at  the  Teiy  ponl 
most  important,  both  for  defence  and  aggression. 
The  same  force  will  be  ready  to  operate  either 
against  England,  Spain,  or  America.  Thus  that 
force  will  be  tripled  in  its  moral  effect^  and 
influence  alike  the  conduct  of  all  against  whom 
it  may  be  directed.  To  what  has  been  said  on 
the  facility  with  which  we  may  be  assailed,  I 
might  add  much,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  It  be- 
hoves us,  however,  to  consider  well  the  apKrit 
of  the  French  government,  which,  in  all  its 
changes,  has  never  lost  sight  of  this  oljeeL 
The  French  minister  M.  de  la  Luzerne,  when 
Congress  were  deliberating  on  the  ultimata  for 
peace,  obtained  a  resolution  that  our  ministsia 
should,  as  to  our  western  boundary,  treat  ondsr 
the  dictation  of  France.  Our  ministers  «fia- 
dained  the  condition,  and  refused  to  obiqr. 
Their  manly  conduct  obtained  for  von  the  ooan« 
tries,  whose  fiite  is  now  suspended  on  your  de- 
liberations. Never,  no  never,  has  Franoe  lost 
sight  of  Louisiana.  Never  for  a  moment  has 
she  been  blind  to  its  importance.  Those,  whoi 
driven  from  her  bosom  into  exile,  wandered 
about  among  us,  have  gathered  ana  commniu* 
cated  the  fullest  information.  While  they  en- 
joyed your  hospitality,  they  probed  your  weak- 
ness, and  meditated  the  means  of  oontroUing 
your  conduct.  Whatever  may  be  the  fSsir  ap- 
pearances, rely  on  it,  that  everv  Franchinaa 
Dears  with  him  every  wheie^  a  Aenoh  lienit; 
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and  80  he  onght.    I  honor  him  for  it.    O,  that 
Americans  had  always  an  American  heart. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  advantage  of  this 
country  to  the  United  States,  as  it  may  relate 
to  our  power,  our  peace,  onr  commerce,  and 
above  all,  to  onr  freedom.    As  to  onr  power, 
something  has  already  been  said  on  the  peace- 
ful inflnenoe,  which  results  from  the  depend- 
ence of  colonies  belonging  to  the  great  nations 
of  Europe :  add  to  this,  that  the  product  of 
those  colonies  must  pass  by  our  doors  and  be 
exposed  to  our  cruisers.    A  further  advantage 
is  to  be  found  in  the  ready  means  of  invasion, 
in  concert  with  the  troops  of  others,  if  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  war.    The  possession  of 
power  will  give  us,  not  only  security,  but  peace. 
Feaoe  indcM  can  never  be  safe  but  by  the  aid 
of  power.    Our  disposition  is  pacific.    It  is  our 
interest  to  be  at  peace,  and  the  form  of  our 
government,  while  it  secures  to  us  the  enjoy- 
ment of  as  much  liberty  as  is  possible,  renders 
it  particularly  imprudent  to  nsk,  in  war,  any 
change  of  the  constitution.     Grant  us  these 
provinces,  and  we  can  dictate  the  conditions  of 
our  commerce  with  the  islands.    Possessed  of 
them,  it  will  be  doubly  lucrative,  and  without 
them,  wholly  uucertain.     There   is   another 
stream  of  profitable  trade  which  will  then  fiow 
in  our  channels.    The  risk  and  difficulty  which 
Spain  experiences  in  bringing  home  her  trea- 
sures, when  she  is  at  war,  will  naturally  sug- 
g^  the  advantaffe  of  remitting  them  through 
this  oountiy.    The  produce  of  the  Mexican 
mines  may  then  be  shipped  directly  to  Asia. 
It  will  be  pud  for  to  Spain  by  bills  on  the  com- 
mercial nations,  and  thus  furnish  to  her  the 
ea^  means  of  obtaining  the  supplies  she  may 
stand  in  need  of.    The  bullion  will  be  so  much 
the  more  valuable,  as  the  danger  and  expense 
of  tranq>ortation  are  diminished.    This,  there- 
fore, would  have  a  beneficial  result  upon  the 
whole  commercial  world.   It  would  more  espe- 
cially emancipate  Spain  from  her  present  thral- 
dom.   It  would  give  a  happy  change  to  all  her 
/interior  administration,  and  increase  both  her 
absolute  and  relative  force.    Let  me  say  here, 
that  it  is  our  interest  to  preserve  the  authority 
of  Spain  over  her  American  territory.    We 
have  enough  of  our  own.  We  can  have  no  wish 
to  extend  our  dominions.    We  want  men,  not 
land.    We  are,  therefore,  the  natura ,  and  the 
safe  guardians  of  Bpain.    On  us  she  may  rely 
witib  perfect  confidence.  We  can  derive  from 
that  commerce,  which  it  is  her  interest  to  per- 
mit, all  the  advantaffe  we  ought  to  ask  for. 

But  great  as  are  the  benefits  which  will  re- 
sult from  the  possession  of  the  Floridas  and 
New  Orleans,  great  as  is  their  tendency  to  ad- 
Tance  onr  power,  secure  our  peace,  and  extend 
our  commerce,  there  is  a  consideration,  in  com- 
parison with  which,  commerce,  peace  and 
power,  are  of  but  slight  avaiL  These  provinces 
will  fortify  the  defences  of  onr  freedom.  My 
honorable  colleague  has  stated  to  yon  lus  ap- 

Srehensions  of  standing  armies.    And  yet,  sir, 
^  we  be  not  possessed  of  this  territory,  stand- 


ing armies  become  necessary.    Without  an  im- 
posing military  force,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  country  will  be  in  such  immediate  dan- 
ger, that  they  must  league  with  a  neighbor  who 
will  have  every  thing  to  offer,  and  from  whom 
they  will  have  every  thing  to  fear.    This  will 
lead  to  tlie  worst  of  all  wars,  to  dvil  war. 
And  when  that  shall  happen,  liberty  will  soon 
be  lost    The  army,  which  has  defeated  one 
half  the  nation,  will  easily  lend  itself  to  enslave 
the  other.    Such  b  the  history,  and  such  will 
,ever  be  the  fate  of  man.    In  this  view,  then, 
above  all  others,  is  that  possession  most  pre- 
cious.   When  it  is  in  our  hands,  we  need  no 
standing  army.    We  can  turn  our  whole  atten- 
tion to  naval  defence,  which  gives  complete 
security,  both  at  home  and  abrcwd.    Wlien  we 
have  twenty  ships  of  the  line  at  sea,  (and  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  have 
them,)  we  shall  be  respected  by  all  Europe. 
The  sense  of  security  resulting  from  such  force, 
must  give  a  new  ^ring  to  industry  and  increase 
the  stock  of  national  wealth.    The  expense, 
compared  with  the  benefit,  is  moderate,  nay 
trifiing.    And  let  me  here  say  one  word  as  to 
national  expense.    Sir,  whatever  sums  are  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  national  independence, 
must  be  paid.    They  will  not  amount  to  one 
half  of  what  it  must  cost  us  to  be  subdued.  If  we 
will  not  pay  to  be  defended,  we  must  pay  for 
being  conquered.    There  is  no  medium,  and 
but  the  single  alternative.    In  the  proper  ex- 
penditure for  defence,  therefore,  is  true  econo- 
my ;  and  every  pitiful  saving,  inconsistent  with 
that  object,  is  the  worst,  tne  most  profligate 
profusion. 

Having  now  considered  in  its  various  rela- 
tions^ the  importance  of  these  provinces,  the 
way  IS  open  to  estimate  our  chance  of  obtaining 
them  by  negotiation.  Let  me  ask,  on  what 
ground  yon  mean  to  treat.  Do  you  expect  to 
persuade  ?  Do  you  hope  to  intimidate  ?  If  to 
persuade,  what  are  your  means  of  persuasion  f 
Eveiy  gentleman  admits  the  importance  of  this 
country.  Think  you  the  first  consul,  whose 
capacious  mind  embraces  the  globe,  is  alone 
Ignorant  of  its  value  f  Is  he  a  child,  whom  you 
may  win  by  a  rattle  to  comply  with  your 
wishes  ?  Will  you,  like  a  nurse,  sing  to  him  a 
lullaby  ?  If  von  have  no  hope  fh>m  fondling 
attentions  and  soothing  sounds,  what:  have  you 
to  offer  in  exchange  ?  Have  you  any  thing  to 
give  which  he  will  take  ?  He  wants  power : 
von  have  no  power.  He  wants  dominion :  you 
have  no  dominion ;  at  least  none  that  you  can 
grant.  He  wants  infiuenoe  in  Europe.  And 
have  you  any  influence  in  Europe  ?  What,  in 
the  name  of  heaven^  are  the  means  by  which 
you  would  render  this  negotiation  successful  ? 
is  it  by  some  secret  spell  ?  Have  you  any  magic 
power  ?  Will  you  draw  a  circle  and  conjure  up 
devils  to  assist  you  ?  Or  do  you  rely  on  the 
charms  of  those  beantifdl  girls  with  whom,  the 
gentleman  near  me  says,  thd  Frendi  grenadiers 
are  to  iiKXHrporate  f  If  ao,  why  do  you  not  send 
anembasijof  women!    Gentlemen  talk  of  the 
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prii!cip!«i  ct'  .  ur  ^r«>mment,  as  if  they  could  '  fatal  to  the  peace  of  this  country.  But,  sir, 
ol>:;iin  'IT  u*  rLtf  derired  boon.  But  what  will  what  is  it  we  are  to  ask,  the  refusal  of  which 
thoso  prirjciv»t>  avail  ?  When  yon  inquire  as  to  !  will  justify  war  ?  Is  it,  as  my  honorable  col- 
iho  r'.»i\v  *t  F"Mi!<.v.  Austria,  or  Russia,  do  you  •  league  supjxises,  a  mere  restitution  of  a  prin- 
lu^k  H  bcciicr  ::icy  have  a  hahfo*  eorpvs  act,  or  a  j  lege  wn"»ngfully  taken  away  ?  Sir,  I  answer  in 
r."  a!  Vy  'urv  .•  IV.^  you  estimate  their  power,  the  words  of  the  resolutions  moved  by  my 
!'-vi;v.*:hv=r  ::i:ertor  pt»licc?    Xo!     The  ques-    friend:  *"It  d 


:;    ■   V  H'W  m^iuy  battalions  have  they  ?  What 
r»a  !■     I*  Aiiil'.orv  can  they  bring  into  the  field? 
il'*\\  riKiiiy  sC'tips  can  they  send  to  sea?    These 
:i:v  :ho  iiujvrcaui  circumstances  which  com- 
!ii..:iv;  "vs^i^vc  and  facilitate  negotiation.    Can 
vi- .   JispUiv  these  pi>werful  motives?    Alas! 
A  .i>'     To  h!I  these  questions  you  answer  by 
«.':k'  !K\»r  word— eonndence — confidence— con- 
ti^lciivf — veil,  verily,  we  have  confidence.    We 
hoc  hi'ixU  aud  ho{>e :  aye,  and  we  have  charity 
t'v.     Well — *j^>  to  market  with  thej«e  Christian 
\ iitiieH,  and  what  will  you  get  for  them ?    Just 
!i.*:!iiii^.     Yet  in  the  face  of  reason  and  ezpe- 
r.v'iuv,  vou  have  confidence:  but  in  whom? 
\\  !>y,  iu  our  worthy  I*resident    But  he  cannot 
make  the  treaty  alone.    There  must  be  two 
I 'allien  to  a  burjxain.    I  ask  if  you  have  confi- 
d»-urc  ul.sti  ill  tlic  first  consul  t    But  whither,  in 
tlio  ii:uuo  of  heaven,  does  tliis  confidence  lead, 
uuil  to  what  does  it  tend  ?    The  time  is  precious. 
We  waste,  an«l  wo  have  already  wasted  mo- 
iiKiit«»  which  will  never  return.    You  have  al- 
uralv  tried  ne^itiation.    I  say  you  have  tried 
it,    liiH*aiisu  I   know  you  have  a  minister  in 
I  r.'iure,  and  I  am  sure  the  first  magistrate  of 
i>  ir  eoinitry  i^annot  have  been  so  negligent  as 
u  it  to  {my  attention  to  a  subject  which  is  con- 
ies "i-illv  of  such  magnitude.    You  have,  then, 
uej^oiiatetl :  and  with  what  success?    Why,  in- 
j^i^ail  itf  defeating  the  cession,  you  have  clowd 
tJii-  ri\er.     Instead  of  obtaining  any  advantage 
\>\  a  now  treaty,  you  have  lost  the  benefit  of 
a'l  «»l«l  t»ne.     »SiK'h  are  the  resnlts  of  your  ueco- 
luniuii  in  KuroiH*.     In  this  country,  you  have 


does  not  consist  with  the  dignity 
of  this  coimtry,  to  hold  a  ri^t  so  important  by 
a  tenure  so  uncertun.*^     But  the  honorable 
member  from  Maryland  has  told  us.  that  wa 
need  not  cross  the  Atlantic  to  seek  for  prece- 
dents, that  we  have  enough  on  our  own  ar- 
chives ;  and  he  has  had  the  goodness  to  men- 
tion our  humble  petitions  presented  to  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  in  1775.    We  sent,  says  he, 
petition  after  petition.    I  am  sure  that  honor- 
able meml>er  has  no  wish  that  a  minister  shonld 
be  sent  to  bear  our  humble  petition  to  the  foot- 
stool of  the  first  consul's  throne.    But,  fir, 
whether  we  treat  or  pray,  it  will  end  as  it  did 
in  1776,  by  war,  unless  we  are  determined  to 
give  up  that  independence  which  we  then  fonght 
to  establish.    Let  us  consider,  a  moment,  the 
natural  course  of  this  negotiation.    It  is  the  in- 
terest of  France  to  foster  in  us  a  hope  from 
treaty,  until  she  has  put  herself  in  a  condition 
to  fnistrate  all  other  hope.    There  can  be  no 
(]uestion,  therefore,  that  she  has  avoided,  and 
will  avoid  a  direct  refusal.    And  as  long  as  we 
are  content  to  accept  of  smooth  speeches,  gen- 
eral assurances,  vague  assertions,  and  loose  eva- 
sions, we  shall  have  no  want  of  that  court  cur- 
rency.   But  why,  it  may  be  said,  has  she  not 
already  taken  possession  ?   Because  her  original 
plans  have  been  greatly  deranged.   St.  Domingo 
presented  obstacles  unexpected,  and  that  enter- 
]>riso  must  not  be  abandoned ;  for  though  the 
island  may  not  in  itself  be  of  much  c(»nsecinence, 
though  it  must  be  mined  before  it  can  l>e  con- 
quered, yet  conquered  it  must  be,  for  the  world 
must  continue  to  believe,  that  the  first  c«in«nl 


h.j.iiiated  t(»  get  back  the  privilt-ge  you  are  '  cannot  tail  in  what  he  has  undertaken.    Much 


i-'ImmI  of:  and  what  follows?  A  i»rohibition 
i«i  rniuli  their  shores.  Instead  of  restoring  the 
I  ij'it-i  ul'  treaty,  they  cut  you  olf  from  the  rights 
humanity.     Such  is  your  splendid  success 


of  his  power  rests  on  that  OT>inion,  and  it  must, 
therefore,  be  maintained.  But  there  .ire  other 
incident"*  besides  those  of  St.  D4»niingr»,  which 
have  had  the  same  tendencv.  There  followed, 
11.  Ill  negotiation;  and  yet  gentlemen  tell  us, '  on  the  general  peace,  a  serious  discu^^sion  of 
wo  hiuit  eontinue  t<i  negotiate.  The  honorable  '  the  German  indemnities;  then  the  afl^airs  of 
u.  mini  from  Kentucky  says,  that  great  lengths  :  Italy ;  lately  of  Switzerland:  and  during  the 
:i'\-  i-tino  ill  Ln({uiring  into,  and  rectifying  the  !  whole  nnmientous  jjeriod,  it  was  doubtful  how 
!i  :i  .;tilur  jirtK-eduro.  He  tells  us,  a  minist4?r  is  '  fjir  England  would  bear  a  continued  invasion  of 
ji  I  a|»pointetl,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  in-  the  lil>ertics  of  Europe.  And  it  was^vident, 
<  •!j'.i'»U'nt  to  tight  just  now :  that  moreover  it 
\«tuild  ilegrade  the  President's  authority,  and 
..X  leal  lii?i  measures.  The  gentleman  from  Geor- 
^...  "^avs,  we  havo  no  right  to  go  to  war  till 
;}icre  tihall  be  a  ref\isa1  on  the  part  of  Spain ; 
;tud  my  honorable  colleague  assures  us,  that  if 
our  wnmga  are  redressed  by  negotiation,  we 
<iiik  hftve  no  complaint.    As  to  the  lengths 


wUdian  son^  ^  ^  for  those  gentlemen  to 
UMir  Talae,  who  know  what  they 
■  my  imoruioe,  and  Judging  by 
wtthlioia  my  confidence.    If  we 
ft  pdbtcd  reftual,  before  we  do 
1  twtare  to  predict  a  delay 


that  should  the  war  recommence  with  England, 
the  force  sent  to  this  c«»nntry  would  be  totally 
lost.  It  was  important,  therefore,  to  gain  time ; 
and  for  that  very  reason,  wo  should  liave  in- 
sisted on  an  immediate  decision.  Such,  then, 
is  the  state  of  this  treaty  so  fondly  de<»ired — ^a 
treaty,  by  which  we  are  to  aAi  much  and  offer 
nothing — a  negotiation,  in  which  we  have  no 
means  to  |H'rsuade.  Have  we  any  to  intimi- 
date ?  Where  is  your  public  force  ?  You  have 
none;  and  seem  resolved  not  to  have  or  use 
any.  My  honorable  colleague  tell<i  us,  that  war 
will  increase  our  debt  one  hundred  millions^ 
and  that  our  people  are  not  fond  of  taxes,    lie 
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sajB  we  are  trying  a  new  experiment  to  pay 
onr  debts  in  a  gi\  en  period,  which  war  would 
deranse.  It  woald  injure,  moreover,  our  pa- 
cific cnaracter,  and  might  draw  down  the  jeal- 
ousy of  all  nations  who  have  colonies.  He 
believes  that  three-fourths  of  our  people  are 
opposed  to  war;  but  yet  he  Ihinks  that  nine 
months  hence  we  shsJl  be  in  a  better  condition. 
What  is  the  effect  of  this  language  f  Is  it  not 
to  convince  the  adverse  p«rtj  that  he  has 
nothing  to  l^ar  from  a  reftisal  ?  As  to  this  ex- 
periment for  the  payment  of  our  debts,  whether 
it  has  the  merit  of  novelty  I  shall  not  inquire ; 
but  I  am  bold  to  assert,  that  the  merit,  be  it 
what  it  may,  is  due  to  one  of  m j  worthy  friends 
who  formerly  administered  our  finances.  The 
same  plan,  also,  has  been  adopted  by  another 
great  statesman.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  has  for  many 
years  past  provided  regularly  a  fund  to  liquidate, 
in  a  given  period,  each  debt  which  his  nation 
has  incurreo.  But  does  England  trust  her  safety 
to  ttie  protection  of  her  sinking  fiindf  No. 
She  has  fifty  thousand  seamen  employed,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  soldiers.  These  form  the 
shield  of  her  defence.  A  gentleman  near  me 
has  told  ns,  that  in  case  of  war,  our  mercantile 
capital  is  exposed  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
To  this  I  answer,  first,  that  the  same  objection 
wiU  applj  with  equal  weight  upon  any  and 
every  occasion.  But  further,  I  say,  the  argu- 
ment is  directly  and  completely  against  him. 
How  does  it  stand  ?  He  admits,  that  if  nego- 
tiation fiula,  he  will  draw  the  sword.  He  goes 
ftuther,  and  sajs  he  will  throw  away  the  scab- 
bard«  Now,  sir,  it  is  clear  that  if  we  operate 
at  once,  notice  may  be  given  to  onr  merchants. 
Advices  may  be  sent  in  season  to  every  sea. 
And  here  let  me  say,  that  it  is  a  duty  of  the 
government  to  apprise  both  our  insurers  and 
shippers  of  their  dangerous  situation.  It  is  un- 
wise as  well  as  ux\just  to  lull  them  into  a  fatal 
security.  Bat  suppose  the  treaty  shall  fail,  and 
remember  that  the  success  or  fculure  depends 
on  Bonaparte ;  he  will  weigh  the  present  de- 
clarations and  act  accordingly.  He  will  oom- 
menoe  a  war  on  your  commerce,  long  before 
yoa  Imow  that  war  exists.  I  say,  therefore, 
the  argument  is  directly  against  the  gentleman 
who  wd  St  And  here  let  me  say  one  word 
on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  resolutions  on 
your  table.  Those  moved  by  mv  honorable 
friend,  give  the  President  oommand  not  only  of 
the  militia,  but  of  the  naval  and  military  force. 
They  place  money  at  his  disposal,  and  what  is 
most  iinportant,  uiey  put  it  in  his  power  to  use 
these  eflScient  means.  The  resolutions  moved 
as  an  amendment,  authorixe,  indeed,  a  call  for 
a  greater  number  of  militia,  bat  when  called 
they  can  do  nothing  but  consume  their  rationa. 
There  is  no  power  to  bring  them  into  action, 
and  of  course  the  expense  is  useless,  even  for 
theparpose  of  influence. 

Having  endeavored  to  show,  that  we  have 
DO  hope  frtmi  treaty,  it  only  remains  to  con- 
sider tne  natural  effect  of  taking  an  immediate 
possession.    Against  tUs  measnro  it  has  been 


said,  that  war,  instead  of  giving  relief^  will  ab- 
solutely shut  up  the  MississippL  That  a  single 
seventy-fonr  in  the  month  of  that  river  would 
stop  it  effectnally.  I  believe^  sir,  it  would  not 
only  stop,  but  turn  it ;  for  a  seventy-four  would 
run  aground  and  obstruct  the  channel.  But 
what  is  the  amount  of  these  observations? 
The  gentlemen  all  agree,  that  if  they  cannot 
obtain  their  object  without  war,  they  will  fight 
for  it.  The  mischief  they  deprecate  must 
therefore  arrive,  unless  there  be  a  well  ground- 
ed hope  ftt>m  treaty ;  and  the  only  difference  ia. 
that  tney  are  willing  to  take  a  longer  term  of 
sufferance,  because  they  have  a  stronger  ex- 
pectation of  relief  without  the  exertion  of 
force.  I  have  no  such  expectation.  I  shall, 
therefore,  proceed  to  consider  what  will  follow, 
if  we  take  possession  without  a  previous  alli- 
ance with  Britain,  or  with  such  an  alliance.  I 
have  heard  it  urged  in  conversation,  that  such 
alliance  should  first  be  made,  and,  therefore,  I 
think  it  proper  to  take  up  the  subject  in  debate. 
I  cannot,  however,  but  remark  on  the  dlfierent 
language  now  held,  from  that- which  we  heard 
a  year  ago.  Then  it  was  the  fashion  to  say. 
we  had  nothing  to  do  with  other  nations.  And 
when  a  man  of  plain  sense  observed,  that  this 
diBposStion  was  of  little  avail,  because  other 
nations  would  have  something  to  do  with  us ; 
and  when  the  particular  danger  we  now  see 
was  pointed  out ;  oh  I  then,  to  be  sure,  there 
was  nothing  to  apprehend  tcom  our  dear  si^er 
republic  I  I  censure  no  man  for  adopting  otiier 
and  wiser  principles.  I  have  no  question,  but 
that  as  gentlemen  proceed  in  the  business  of 
government,  they  will  see  the  folly  of  many 
other  fanciful  notions,  but  I  must  entreat  them 
not  to  fiy  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  I 
hesitate  not  to  give  my  opinion,  that  we  ought 
to  take  possession  without  consulting  Great 
Britiun.  And  having  done  so,  let  us  declare  to 
France,  that  we  mean  to  live  with  her  in  per- 
fect amity.  Let  us  off^  every  assistance  in  onr 
power  to  conquer  and  preserve  8t.  Domingo. 
Let  ns  show  her,  that  we  have  done  an  act  of 
mere  defence.  Let  us  prove  our  pacific  dispo- 
sition by  dedaring,  that  we  are  under  the  tie 
of  no  obligation  to  her  rivaL  To  Spain  let  us 
hold  a  siimlar  language.  Let  ns  point  out  her 
present  danger  and  demonstrate  the  utility  of 
our  possession.  To  both,  let  us  offer  to  relin- 
quish our  claims  for  spc^iations  on  our  com- 
merce and  pay  our  own  merchants.  We  can 
well  afford  to  purchase  with  that  price,  a  price 
paid  to  ourselves.  Finally,  if  our  representa- 
tions do  not  produce  tiie  desired  effect,  let  us 
tell  them  that  we  will  ally  ourselves  to  Eng- 
land, and  aid  in  the  conquest  of  all  their  Ameri- 
can dominions.  Sir,  this  language  will  be  lis- 
tened to.  Rely  on  it,  that,  under  such  cireum- 
stances,  neither  France  nor  Spain  dare  send 
hither  a  single  regiment  or  a  single  ship.  The 
existence  of  the  British  naval  force  wul  alone 
produce  all  the  effect  you  could  ask  from  its 
operation.  But  what  are  we  to  hope  from  a 
delay  until  an  alliance  shall  be  made?    What 
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will  be  the  stipolaticHis  of  the  treaty  of  alliAncef 
These  may  be  more  or  less  oneroos  or  perni- 
cious. Certainly  the  British  minister  will  not 
hazard  the  fate  of  his  nation  without  the  hope 
of  some  correspondent  advanta^  One  stipa- 
lation  is  certain.  We  most  agree  to  continne 
the  war  until  a  peace  can  be  obtdned  by  com- 
mon consent :  and  this  is  precisely  the  stipola- 
tion  which  we  ought  not  to  make,  if  it  can  be 
avoided;  because  we  shall  then  be  no  longer 
masters  of  our  exterior  relations.  To  this  it 
may  be  objected,  that  we  cannot  expect  lud 
from  Britain  without  a  previous  treaty.  I  ask, 
what  reliance  you  have  for  aid  with  trea^f 
The  answer  is,  that  it  will  be  her  interest 
And,  sir,  it  is  her  interest  to  give  that  aid  with- 
out treaty. 

I  have  now  gone  through  this  tedious  discus- 
sion. I  have  trespassed  on  your  patience  more 
than  I  wished,  although,  from  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  much  has  been  omitted  of  what  I 
ought  to  have  siud.  I  have  endeavored  to 
show,  that,  under  the  existing  circumstances, 
we  are  now  actually  at  war,  and  have  no  choice 
but  manly  resistance  or  vile  submission ;  that 
the  possession  of  this  country  by  France  is 
dangerous  to  other  nations,  but  fatid  to  us ;  that 
it  forms  a  natural  and  necessary  part  of  our 
empire ;  that,  to  use  the  strong  language  of  the 
gentleman  near  me,  it  is  Joined  to  us  by  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty,  and  that  we  have  no 
hope  of  obtiuning  it  by  treaty.  If^  indeed, 
there  be  any  such  hope,  it  must  be  by  adopting 
tlie  resolutions  offered  by  my  honorable  fnen£ 
Sir,  I  wish  for  peace ;  I  wish  tlie  negotiation 
may  succeed,  and  tlierefore  I  strongly  urge  you 
to  adopt  these  resolutions.  But  though  you 
should  adopt  them,  Uiey  alone  will  not  insure 
success.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
you  ought  to  have  taken  possession  of  New 
Orleans  and  the  Floridas,  the  instant  your 
treaty  was  violated.  You  ought  to  do  it  now. 
Your  rights  are  invaded,  confidence  in  negotia- 
tion is  vain :  there  is,  therefore,  no  alternative 
but  force.  You  are  exposed  to  imminent 
present  danger :  you  have  the  prospect  of  great 
future  advantage :  you  are  Justified  by  the  dear- 
est principles  of  riglit:  you  are  urged  by  the 
strongest  motives  of  policy:  you  are  command- 
ed by  every  sentiment  of  national  dignity. 
Look  at  the  conduct  of  America  in  her  infant 
years.  When  there  was  no  actual  invasion  of 
right,  but  only  a  claim  to  invade,  she  resisted 
the  claim;  she  spumed  the  insult  Did  we 
then  hesitate  ?  Did  we  tlien  wait  for  foreign 
alliance  ?  No— animated  with  the  spirit,  warm- 
ed with  the  soul  of  freedom,  we  threw  our 
oaths  of  allegiance  in  the  face  of  our  sovereign, 
and  committed  our  fortunes  and  our  fate  to  the 
God  of  battles.  We  then  were  subjects.  We 
hod  not  then  attained  to  tlie  dignity  of  an  in- 
dependent republic.  We  then  had  no  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  we  had 
the  spirit  which  deserved  that  elevated  station. 
And  now  that  we  have  gained  it,  diall  we  fedl 
from  our  honor  f 


8ir.  I  repeat  to  you  that  I  wish  ftnr  peaee: 
real,  lasting,  honorable  peace.  To  obtun  nd 
secure  this  bleesing,  let  ua,  by  a  bold  and  dMi- 
sive  conduct,  conduce  the  powers  of  Eorape 
that  we  are  determined  to  oefend  our  righti: 
that  we  will  not  submit  to  insult ;  that  we  wfll 
not  bear  degradation.  This  ia  the  oundaet 
which  becomes  a  generous  people.  This  con- 
duct will  command  the  rapeot  of  the  world. 
Nay,  sir,  it  may  rouse  all  ifurope  to  a  proper 
sense  of  their  situation.  They  aee,  that  the 
balance  of  power,  on  which  their  libertiea  de- 
pend, is,  if  not  destniyedY  in  extreme  danger. 
They  know  that  the  dominion  of  IVance  iias 
been  extended  by  Uie  tword  over  niilliona  who 
groan  in  the  servitude  of  their  new  masttn^ 
These  unwilling  sobjeota  are  ripe  for  reTolt 
The  empire  of  the  Gauls  is  not,  like  that  of 
Rome,  secured  by  political  institutiona.  It  may 
yet  be  broken.  But  whatever  may  be  the  eon- 
duct  of  others,  let  us  act  as  becomea  onnelfis. 
I  cannot  believer  with  my  honorable  oolleaffMi 
that  three-fourths  of  America  are  oppoaed  to 
vigorous  measures.  I  cannot  believe  that  thaj 
wul  meanly  refuse  to  pay  the  luma  needfid  to 
vindicate  tibeur  honor  and  support  their  inde- 
pendence. Sir,  this  is  a  libel  on  the  people  of 
America.  They  will  disdain  submisaion  to  the 
proudest  sovereign  on  earth.  They  have  not 
lost  the  spirit  of  '76.  But^  sir,  if  uey  are  so 
base  as  to  barter  their  rights  for  gold,  if  th^ 
are  so  vile  that  they  will  not  defend  their  honor, 
they  are  unworthy  of  the  rank  they  eniJoy.  aad 
it  is  no  matter  how  soon  they  are  parceUed  oat 
among  better  masters. 

My  honorable  friend  from  PennsyWania,  in 
opening  this  debate,  pledged  himself  and  his 
friends  to  support  the  executive  government  if 
they  would  aaopt  a  manly  conduct  I  have  no 
hesitation  to  renew  that  i^edge.  Act  aa  be- 
comes America,  and  aU  America  will  be  united 
in  your  support  What  is  our  conduct?  Do 
we  endeavor  to  fetter  and  trammel  the  execu- 
tive authority  f  Do  we  oppose  obetacleat  Do 
we  raise  dimcultieef  No.  We  are  willing  to 
commit  into  the  liands  of  the  chief  magistrate 
the  treasure,  the  power  and  the  eneroiea  of  the 
country.  We  ask  for  ourselves  nothing.  We 
expect  nothing.  All  we  ask  is  for  our  country. 
And  although  we  do  not  believe  in  the  sncoos 
of  treaty,  yet  the  reaolutiona  we  move,  ^d  the 
language  we  hold,  are  calculated  to  promote 
it 

I  have  now  performed,  to  the  beat  of  my 
power,  the  great  duty  which  I  owed  to  iqy 
countiy.  I  have  given  that  advice  whioh  in 
my  soul  I  believe  to  be  the  best.  But  I  have 
little  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted.  I  fear  that, 
by  feeble  counsels,  we  shall  be  exposed  to  a  long 
and  bloody  war.  This  fear  is,  perhapsi  ilC 
founded,  and  if  so  I  shall  thank  God  that  I  was 
mistaken.  I  know  that,  in  the  order  of  hk 
Providence,  the  wisest  ends  freooently  result 
from  the  most  foolish  measures.  It  is  our  dn^ 
to  submit  ourselves  to  his  high  dlqienaatioiia. 
I  know  that  war,  with  all  ifei  miaery,  ia  doI 
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Tholh  vitbinit  adrantaga.  It  <»lb  torih  tha 
ta&c^  of  diantet«r,  it  &▼(«■  tbe  manly  tIt- 
tan,  it  giT«a«leTatioii  to  aentimaiit,  it  prodnaca 
aatiofM  union,  gaoeratea  patriotio  Iot«s  and  in- 
ftuaa  a  Jnat  aeota  of  national  h(«ior.  I^  then, 
WB  an  doomed  to  war,  let  na  meet  it  as  we 


on^t;  and  when  the  boor  of  trial  oomea,  let  it 
finana  a  band  of  brotheiv. 

Sir,  I  hare  done^  and  I  pray  to  Almlg^tr  Ood 
that  this  day'e  ^bats  nay  evoitiiate  m  tbe 
prosperity,  tu  freedMu,  the  peaoe,  the  powei 
and  the  fforj  ot  vor  oonntry. 


ORATION  OH  HAIOLTOIT. 


Xbia  Mation  waa  prononnoed  at  tbe  poroh  of 
tbe  M  Trinity  Ohnrch,  orer  the  body  of  Qene- 
nl  Hamilton,  at  the  time  of  iti  interment,  July 
14th,  1804.* 


be  itiag  iqJoatiM  to  that  aenribility,  which 
baa  been  ao  gnanUj  and  so  Justly  manifeated. 
Vtr  from  attmnpting  to  esdte  yonr  emotions,  1 
mnat  ti;  to  rq»rtae  my  own ;  and  yet,  I  (vui. 

.i_.  . — .__!  _..i_  I -[e  of  a  poblic  speaker, 

tntadcHUof  a  wailitii; 


flut,  initead  rftiie  lanniage  of  a  public  speaki 

yovwlOhearoiily  thelamentadonaofawaili  ,. 

mend.    Bnt  I  will  etrng^e  with  my  bursting 

keart,  to  yottnj  that  Iwroio  spirit,  which  lias 

flown  to  the  manrione  of  bliss. 

Stndenla  of  Oolombia — be  was  in  the  ardent 
pornit  of  knowledge  in  your  aoademio  Hbadea, 
when  the  firet  aonnd  of  the  American  war 
oaDed  him  to  the  field.  A  young  and  nnpro- 
teel«d  Tolonteer,  aach  was  his  zeal,  and  so  bril- 
liant  hia  aer^ee^  that  we  heard  bis  name  before 
we  knew  hia  pererai.  It  aeemed  as  if  Ood  had 
oaDed  him  loddanlj  into  existence,  that  he 
mWit  asrist  to  save  a  world  I 

The  penetrating  eye  of  Washington  aooo 
pcredTed  the  manly  spirit  which  anmiated  hia 
yontbfbl  boeom.  Br  that  excellent  Judge  of 
men,  be  waa  aeleoted  aa  an  lud,  and  that  he  be- 
oame  earir  aeqoainted  with,  and  was  a  prindpal 
aetor  in  tte  more  important  scenes  of  oar  rero- 
Intion.  At  the  dege  of  York,  he  pertinadonsly 
tnsiated  on,  and  he  obtdned  the  oonunand  of  a 
ForiomH^te.  He  stormed  the  redonbt;  bnt 
let  it  be  reomded  that  Dot  one  ringle  man  of 
tlM  enemy  periabed.  Hia  gallant  traopa,  emu- 
lating the  heroiem  of  their  ehieC  ehe<iked  the 
vpUfted  arm,  and  spared  a  foe  no  longer  renst- 
mg.    Here  closed  his  military  career. 

BhorUy  after  the  war,  yonr  favor — no,  your 
diaeemment,  called  him  to  pnblio  office.  Ton 
tent  him  to  the  convention  at  Philadelphia;  he 
there  assisted  in  forming  that  eonstitution,  which 
le  now  the  bond  of  onr  union,  tbe  ibield  of  onr 
defence,  hnd  the  sooroe  of  onr  prosperity.  In 
rigning  the  compact,  be  ezpreaaed  his  appre- 
benrion  that  it  did  not  contain  aolSoient  meana 


of  atrength  A>r  tta  own  preeervation ;  and  that 
in  consequence  we  ibotild  share  the  &te  t^ 
many  other  rnmbliea,  and  pass  throogh  anar- 
chy to  desnotum.  we  b(^>ed  better  thinge. 
We  confided  in  the  good  sense  of  the  American 
people ;  and,  above  all,  we  trusted  in  the  pro- 
tecting proridenoe  of  the  Almighty.  On  tUi 
important  tnl^eet  he  never  concealed  his  opln- 
ioB.  He  dladtdned  concealment.  Knowing 
the  pnrity  of  hia  heart,  he  bore  it  as  it  wen  in 

his  hand,  exposing  to  every  paasenger  itr ' ' 

'  idiBoretion  at 


This  generonaiE 


n  subjected 


him  to  censure  from  n^vrepreaentadon. 
speculative  o|dniona  wwe  treated  as  ddiberate 
designs ;  and  yet  yon  all  know  how  strenoetiB, 
bow  nnremitting  were  his  ellbrte  to  establiab 
and  to  preaerve  tbe  oonstitntion.  It,  then,  his 
opinion  was  wrong,  pardon,  01  pardon  that 
single  erroFj  In  a  life  devoted  to  your  aervioe. 

At  tbe  tuna  when  our  government  was  or- 
ganised, we  were  without  fimds,  though  not 
witboat  resources.  To  call  them  into  aotion, 
and  eetabliah  order  in  the  financea,  Washington 
sought  for  nJendld  talenta,  for  extennve  infor- 
mation, and  above  all,  he  sought  for  sterliiw^ 
incormpmile  integrity.  All  these  he  found  m 
Hanulton.  The  system  then  adopted,  has  been 
the  snUect  of  rnxuHi  animndvereion.  If  it  be 
not  withont  a  (anlt,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
nothing  human  ia  perfect.  Recollect  the  oir- 
omnstanoes  of  the  moment — recollect  tbe  con- 
flict of  opinion — and,  above  all,  runember  that 
a  minister  of  a  republic  mnst  bend  to  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  administration  which 
Washington  formed  was  one  of  the  most  efS- 
dcnt,  one  of  tbe  beet  that  any  country  was 
ever  blest  with.  And  the  result  was  a  rapid 
advanoe  In  power  and  prosperity,  of  which 
there  is  no  example  in  any  other  age  or  nation. 
The  part  which  Hamilton  bore  is  universally 

Hia  unsnipectiDg  confidence  in  profbmma, 
which  he  believed  to  be  unoere,  led  him  to  trust 
too  moob  to  the  undeserving.  This  exposed 
him  to  mlarepreaentatiou.  He  felt  himself 
obliged  to  resign.  The  care  of  a  rising  family, 
and  the  narrowness  of  his  fortnne,  made  it  a 
duty  to  return  to  bis  profession  for  their  sup- 
port. Bnt  though  he  was  ompelled  to  abandon 
Eublic  lif«s  never,  no,  never  for  a  moment  did 
e  abandon  the  public  service.  He  never  lost 
^gfat  of  yonr  interests.    I  declare  to  you,  be- 
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fore  that  God,  in  whose  presence  we  are  now 
especiallj  assembled,  that  in  his  most  private 
ami  oonndential  conversations,  the  single  ob- 
jects of  disoossion  and  consideration  were  jonr 
fireedom  ai^  happiness.  Yon  well  remember 
the  state  of  things  which  again  called  forth 
Washin^n  from  his  retreat  to  lead  yonr  ar- 
mies. Yon  know  that  he  asked  for  Hamilton 
to  be  his  second  in  command.  That  venerable 
sage  well  knew  the  dangerons  incidents  of  a 
mSitary  profession,  and  he  felt  the  hand  of  time 
pinching  life  at  its  source.  It  was  probable 
that  he  would  soon  be  removed  from  the  scene, 
and  that  his  second  would  succeed  to  the  com- 
mand. He  knew  hy  experienoe  the  importance 
of  that  place— and  he  thought  the  sword  of 
America  might  safely  be  confided  to  the  hand 
whidi  now  lies  cold  in  that  coffin.  Oh  I  my 
ftUow-dtizens,  remember  this  solemn  testimo- 
nial that  he  was  not  ambitious.  Tet  he  was 
charged  with  ambition,  and  wounded  by  the 
impu^atioiL  when  he  ]M  down  his  command, 
he  declared,  in  the  proud  independence  of  his 
soul,  that  he  never  would  accent  of  any  office, 
unless  in  aforeignwarheshoulabe  called  on  to 
expose  his  life  in  defence  of  his  country.  This 
determination  was  immovable.  It  was  his  fault 
that  his  opinions  and  his  resolutions  could  not 
be  changea.  Knowing  his  own  firm  purpose, 
he  was  indignant  at  the  charge  that  he  sought 
for  place  or  power.  He  was  ambitious  only 
for  glory,  but  he  was  deeply  solicitous  for  you. 
For  himself  he  feared  nothing ;  but  he  feared 
that  bad  men  might,  by  fiidse  professions,  ac- 
quire your  confiden<^  and  almse  it  to  yonr 
ruin. 

Brethren  of  the  Cincinnati — ^there  lies  our 
chief  1  Let  him  still  be  our  modeL  Like  him, 
after  long  and  faithful  public  services,  let  us 
cheerfully  perform  the  social  duties  of  private 
life.    Oh  I  he  was  mild  and  gentle.    In  him 


there  was  no  offimce ;  no  guile,    ffis  gei 
hand  and  heart  were  open  to  alL 

Gentlemen  of  the  bar— ^oa  have  lost  year 
brightest  ornament  Ohcrah  and  imitate  Ui 
example.  While,  like  him,  with  inrtifiable,  tad 
with  laudable  zeal,  yon  pmne  toe  interesta  of 
your  clients,  remember,  like  him,  the  eternal 
principle  of  justice. 

Fellow-citizens— you  have  lonff  witnesaed  his 
professional  conduct,  and  felt  his  nnrivaHed 
eloquence.  Ton  know  how  well  he  performed 
the  duties  of  a  citizen — ^yon  know  that  he  never 
courted  your  favor  by  adulation  or  the  sacrifice 
of  his  own  Judgment.  Ton  have  seen  him  con- 
tending against  yon,  and  saving  yonrdesvest 
interestSi  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  joandwm^ 
And  you  now  feel  and  ei\}ov  the  benefits  resnlt- 
ing  from  the  firm  energy  of  his  conduct  Bear 
this  testimony  to  the  memory  of  my  departed 
friend.  I  charge  yon  to  protect  hiafaine.  It 
is  all  he  has  kft--a]I  that  these  poor  oi^hSA 
children  will  inherit  firom  their  father.  Bo^ 
my  countrymen,  tibat  fiune  xaaj  be  a  rich  tm^ 
sure  to  jou  also.  Let  it  be  the  test  by  whioh 
to  exanune  those  who  solicit  your  fitvor.  Dis- 
regarding professions,  view  their  emidaoti  aai 
on  a  doubtful  occasion  ask.  Would  ^•"^t^ 
have  done  this  thhig  f 

You  all  know  how  he  perished.  On  thialasft 
scene  I  cannot,  I  must  not  dwell  It  mighiei" 
cite  emotions  too  strong  for  yonr  better  Ja4g- 
ment  Buffer  not  vonr  indignation  to  ksd  l» 
any  act  which  might  ajndn  offend  the  ininlted 
m^esty  of  the  laws.  On  his  part  aa  from  Ua 
lips,  though  with  my  voioe— for  hia  voice  yea 
will  hear  no  mor^— 4et  me  entreat  yon  to 
respect  yourselves. 

And  now,  ye  ministers  of  the  everlasting 
God,  perform  your  holy  office,  and  oommit 
these  ashes  of  our. departed  brother  to  tlie 
bosom  of  the  grave. 


ROBERT  GOODLOE  HARPER. 

Or  thoie  learned  and  eloquent  men,  who  belonged  to  the  Maryland  bar,  dnHng  the  latter 
portion  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  centnrj,  no  one  was  more  JasUy  celebrated 
than  General  Harper.  He  was  a  native  of  Spottsylvania  conntj,  Vir(^nia,  where  he  was  bom 
in  the  year  1765.  SUs  parents  removed,  during  his  childhood,  to  Granville,  in  Korth  Carolina. 
Yrcm  this  time  until  his  appearance  in  the  American  service  as  a  soldier  in  a  troop  of  horse  under 
General  Greene,  the  record  of  his  life  is  wanting.  He  was  then  but  fifteen  years  old.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  entered  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  where,  while  perfecting  his 
course,  he  acted  as  a  tutor  to  some  of  the  less  advanced  classes.  In  September,  1785,  he  re- 
ceived his  first  degree,  choosing  as  the  subject  of  his  discourse.  The  Proper  OljeeU  of  EdueaUon,^ 

Soon  after  leaving  college  he  embarked  for  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  after  experieno- 
ing  a  boisterous  and  stormy  passage,  arrived  at  that  place,  "  a  stranger,  with  only  a  few  dollars 
in  his  possession.^  Through  the  kindness  of  a  gentieman,  of  whose  son  he  had  been  a  teacher 
while  at  Princeton,  he  was  enabled  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  law.  So  rapid  was  his  improve- 
ment that  he  commenced  practice  in  a  year,  and  with  a  view  of  obtaiidng  a  larger  sphere  for  his 
professional  operations,  he  removed  to  the  interior  of  the  State.  Here  he  became  distinguished 
as  a  powerful  political  writer,  and  at  a  later  period,  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  the  State. 
On  his  retirement  fh>m  this  office,  he  was  delegated  to  the  lower  house  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  in  which  body  he  gained  the  enviable  distinction  of  being  an  "  earnest  supporter 
of  the  measures  of  Washington,  and  a  devoted,  fearless  friend  of  his  country.** 

In  the  animated  and  protracted  discussion  which  followed  the  publication  of  the  Trea^  of 
1794^  General  Harper  took  a  prominent  part  During  the  winter  of  the  next  year  he  published 
an  elaborate  address  to  his  constituents,  giving  his  reasons  for  approving  the  measure.  After 
pointing  out  its  merits,  and  answering  with  ability  the  objections  of  its  opponents,  he  con- 
cludes : — ^*^  Such  are  the  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  beUeve,  that  the  treaty  in  question 
is  *  proper  and  expedient.*  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Whenever  it  comes  before  us  I  shall  give  my  voice  for  its  going  fblly  into  effect ;  oonyinced  that 
it  is  oonastent  with  the  honor  and  conducive  to  the  interest  and  happiness  of  my  country ;  of 
that  country  among  whose  citizens  and  whose  sons  it  is  my  boast  and  my  pride  to  be  numbered, 
and  to  which  it  is  my  hi^^est  ambition  to  be  usefuL*'  t 

In  May,  1797,  he  published  his  Obeertatione  on  the  Diepute  letween  the  United  Statee  and 
J^nnee^  and  during  the  same  month  delivered  a  masterly  speech  on  the  necessity  of  resisting  the 
encroachments  of  the  latter  nation.  He  continued  in  Congress  during  the  three  succeeding 
years,  when,  on  the  acceenon  of  President  Jefferson,  he  retired  fbr  a  time  fh>m  public  life ;  and, 
having  married  the  daughter  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Maryland,  he  removed  to  that  State,  and  set- 
tled at  Baltimore.  Here  he  again  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law.  His  great  professional 
quaUfications  were  now  brought  into  operation.    In  1805,  he  was  associated  with  Luther  Martin 

•  8m  New  Jenej  Otfetto,  «r  Oetotar  lock,  ITSa. 

t  Meet  Werke  of  Robert  €k>odlqe  Hupei^  toL  1,  pefe  <L 
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and  Joseph  Hopkinson,  as  counsel  for  Judge  Chase,  in  the  celebrated  trial  which  reaolted  in  the 
acquittal  of  that  officer  on  all  the  charges  in  his  impeachment. 

In  1812,  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes,  from  hb  adopted  State.  The 
following  year  he  delivered  the  eulogistic  speech  in  honor  of  the  Bussian  TictorieSi  and  soon 
after  another  similar  oration  on  the  JUemU  Driumphi  a^f  ike  Catue  ^  Mankind  in  Germany.* 
About  this  time  he  held  the  rank  of  Qeneral,  and  distinguished  himself  honorably,  in  repelling 
the  attack  of  the  British  on  Baltimore. 

In  the  colonization  of  Africa,  he  tqok  an  active  interest  One  of  the  reports  of  the  Bodetj 
formed  for  that  object,  which  was  prepared  by  him,  contains  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the 
merits  of  the  ^rstem.  He  viewed  the  plan  of  colonization  as  the  only  method  by  which  the 
misohie&  of  slavery  could  be  lessened,  and  cherished  the  hope,  that  the  day  would  come  when 
the  scourge  of  slavery  would  no  longer  be  felt  in  the  land,  when  the  rod  of  chastisement  should 
be  withdrawn,  and  all  Yoioea  should  Jdn  in  the  song  of  freedom.  **  Hie  alarming  danger  of 
cherishing  in  our  bosom  a  distinct  nation,*'  he  says,  **  which  can  neyer  become  incorporated  with 
ua,  while  it  rapidly  increases  in  numbers,  and  improves  in  intelligence ;  learning  from  ns  the  arts 
of  peace  and  war,  the  secret  of  its  own  strength,  and  the  talent  of  combining  and  directing  its 
force ;  a  nation  which  must  ever  be  hostile  to  us,  from  feeling  and  interest,  because  it  can  never 
incorporate  with  us,  nor  participate  in  the  adyantages  we  e^joy ;  the  danger  of  such  a  nation  in 
our  bosom  needs  not  to  be  pointed  out  to  any  reflecting  mind.  It  speaks  not  only  to  our  under- 
standing, but  to  our  very  senses ;  and  however  it  may  be  derided  by  some,  or  overlooked  by 
others,  who  have  not  the  ability  or  the  time,  or  do  not  give  themselves  the  trouUe,  to  reflect  on 
and  estimate  properly  the  force  and  extent  of  those  great  moral  and  physical  causes,  which  pre- 
pare gradually,  and  at  length  bring  fcnrth,  the  most  terrible  convnlsioDs  in  civil  society ;  it  wUl 
not  be  viewed  without  de^  and  awfhl  apprehensions  by  any  who  shall  bring  sound  minds^  and 
eome  share  of  political  knowledge  and  sagacity,  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  sutjeot  Sodi 
persons  will  give  their  most  serious  attention  to  any  proposition  which  has  for  its  otjeot  tho 
eradication  of  this  terrible  mischief,  lulling  in  our  ritals.'*  t 

In  1824,  Mr.  Harper  advocated,  in  a  powerful  speech,  the  connection  of  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Chesapeake,  by  a  canal  through  the  IMstriot  of  Columbia.  This  speech  was  soon 
after  published,  together  with  a  reply  to  some  of  the  oljections  of  the  opponents  of  the  scheme. 
The  welfare  of  his  adopted  city  always  won  his  earnest  attention,  and  although  actively  em- 
ployed in  his  professional  duties,  he  became  identified  with  every  prqject  of  public  utility  which 
was  devised  to  increase  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  State. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1825,  he  died.  "  He  dropped  down  dead,**  says  Wirt,  '*and  it 
is  said  by  his  physician,  died  probably  before  he  reached  the  floor.  He  had  no  recent  warning 
of  the  approach  of  death :  on  the  contrary,  he  had  been  unusually  well  for  some  time  past  On 
Thursday  (the  day  previous  to  his  decease),  he  was  well  in  court,  and  made  one  of  the  best 
arguments  he  ever  made  in  his  life — an  argument  three  hours  long.  I  met  him  again  in  the 
afternoon,  at  a  watchmaker's,  and  he  told  me  that  he  did  not  experience  the  slightest  inconve- 
nience from  his  exertions  in  speaking  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  never  felt  better.  That  night 
he  was  at  a  ball,  and,  I  am  told,  was  uncommonly  gay  and  agreeaUe.  On  Friday  morning  he 
was  again  well,  and  had  eaten  his  breakfast  as  usual,  and  was  standing  up  before  the  fire,  read- 
ing a  newspaper,  when  death  struck  him,  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned.''  |  His  death  was 
deeply  felt  in  the  community  in  which  he  had  lived,  at  the  bar  of  which  he  was  such  a  distin- 
guished ornament ;  and  the  nation  mourned  one  of  its  purest  and  most  enlightened  patriots.  { 


•  Thlf  speech  wm  dellrered  at  Annaixdii,  MarjlMid,  *m  tht  SOth  of  Jamiuy,  1814,  and  mhteqiMBUy  piabUili«d, 
t  Anmua  Beport  of  the  Ameriean  Socletjr  for  Coloalzliif  th*  Free  People  of  Color  of  the  Halted  Stetea,  ISUL    Herik 
American  Serlew,  toL  18,  page  St. 
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bt  ItVl,  after  Uw  teflud  <f  tba  branch  Di- 
netotj  to  reouve  Ur.  Finoknej,  Qw  miniiter 
of  Oie  United  SUtM,  Prerideiit  Aduna  called 
an  extra  MMi<Hi  of  Oongrew  to  take  the  nibjeot 
Into  ooD^eration.  On  the  sixteenth  of  Maj 
<tf  that  year,  he  delivered  a  ipetoh  before  both 
HooM*  of  CongreM,  In  which  he  expreaeed  In 
■troDg  terma  hia  great  diaapprobatiou  of  the 
indignity  oflbred  to  the  United  States ;  and  on 
the  tweoty-aeoond  day  folloviog,  an  anawer  to 
hla  4»«ech  waa  repmted  in  the  Honae  of  Repre- 
MutatiTe^  responding  to  hia  Eentiments.  An 
amendment,  however,  waa  propoeed,  exprewve 
of  an  opinion  that  the  Hooae  viewed  the  omt' 
dnot  of  the  BireotoiT  as  leas  reprehenuble  than 
It  had  been  repreaented  bj  the  Freudent,  and 
recommending  oonciliatory  measnrea  as  tbe 
b^a  of  the  negotistioaa  about  to  be  entered 
Into  with  France. 

On  the  twen^-ninth  of  May,  the  amendment 
bdng  mider  oonnderation,  Mr.  Harper  spoke  as 
fidlowa: 

Ua.  Cauuuii :  At  the  time  the  iDtermption 


the  doee  of  thoee  observations,  with  which  at 
that  time  I  intended  to  trouble  the  oomnuttee. 
I  shall  now  resume,  aa  nearly  as  possible,  the 
same  train  at  remarks,  and  bring  them  to  a  oon- 
etnrioQ  as  speedily  as  pognble.  As  more  time, 
however,  ia  now  horded  to  me,  1  will  take  a 
range  scmewbat  more  extensive  than  I  bad 
preacribed  to  myself  on  the  former  day,  en- 
oeavofing,  at  the  lame  time,  to  avoid  every 
thing,  not  atrictly  relative  to  the  question  on 
'       C,  now  nnder  ooosideratioii. 


Hr.  Harper  here  obaerred,  tliat  he  ahodd  go 
ft  little  out  of  his  way.  In  order  to  notice  fttid 
reftito  some  positions  Itdd  down  by  gentlemen 
In  &vor  of  the  amendment,  which,  though 
wholly  irrelevant  to  the  preeent  qaestion,  would 
have  a  tendenny,  if  allowed  to  pass  nncontra' 
dieted,  to  render  the  people  discontented  with 
the  government.  Having  concluded  hia  re- 
marks upon  this  «ul{]eol^  he  proceeded  thus 


hi  that  of  France ;  and  to  the  right  of  taking 
enemies'  goods  ont  of  neutral  shtpa,  which 
Britain  ra^joya,  sod  France  by  her  trea^  with 
aa  haa  given  up.  In  theae  two  pwnta,  it  is  the 
scope  and  oljjeot  of  the  amendment  to  recom- 
mend, that  the  two  nations  should  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing.  Henoe  the  amendment  is  to 
be  considered  under  two  pmnts  of  view ;  first, 
the  recommendation  itself;  and  secondly,  the 
thing  recommended. 

Aa  to  the  recommendation  itael^  I  ask.  Is  it 
ecmstiUitional— is  it  nsefU — ^is  it  politta  r 

With  reapect  to  ita  ocnstltationaUty,  every 
body  knowa^  that  the  power  of  negotiation  ia 
given  wholly  to  the  Preaident  by  the  ooostita- 
tion,  and  that  of  making  treaties  to  the  Preti- 
dent  and  Senate.  Can  ^  House  of  Represen- 
tatives oontr<d  or  direct  that  power)  Can  it 
instniot  the  Preaident  in  matters,  which  the 
oonsl4tation  has  intnuted  solely  and  exclusively 
to  hia  Judgment  t  Bhall  it  undertake  to  instruct 
htm — vrilT  he  be  bound  to  obey  those  inatruo- 
tions!  Should  he  ttiink  fit  to  pursue  a  different 
oonrae,  wiU  the  Honae  be  justified  by  Um  eim- 
etitotion  and  their  duty  in  withholding  gappliea, 
and  in  leaving  ^he  country  without  defence  I 
Do  gentlemen  foresee  the  ^emma,  which  they 
are  preparing  for  themselves  and  fur  the  House  t 
a  dilemma  in  which  they  must  choose  between 
pride  and  duty,  between  supporting  the  exe- 
cutive in  measores  adopted  against  their  advice, 
and  leaving  tiie  country  defenceless,  at  the  mercy 
of  all  who  may  choose  to  assail  it  f  What  pos- 
sible effect  can  this  interference  have,  but  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  schism  between  the  di^r- 
ent  departments  of  government  I 

But  admitting  *udi  a  reoommendatton  to  be 
conformable  to  the  constitution,  in  what  ia  it 
nseflil  t  Is  It  to  dispose  the  axeontive  to  treat! 
If  ao^  it  ia  naelesa,  for  ha  already  has  that  die- 
podtion,  and  haa  atron^  declared  it  in  hie 
speech  to  both  Honsea,  He  haa  declared  it  aa 
Us  reaolation  "to  lostitnte  a  freeh  attempt  at 
negotiation,  and  to  promote  and  accelerate  an 
aeoommodaUon,  provided  one  can  be  made  oj 


dared,  that  if  we  have  committed  "  errors,  and 
theae  can  be  demonstrated,  we  shall  be  willing 
to  oorreot  them.  If  we  have  done  ii^Dries,  we 
shall  be  willing,  on  oonviction,  to  redress  them." 
Can  there  be  a  spirit  more  conciliatory — or 
would  gentlemen  wiah  to  see  the  n^otiationa 
conducted  aa  other  prindplei  t 

Is  it  to  give  information  to  the  exeootives  to 
point  out  Uie  course  which  the  pnblie  good  re- 

_.   ., ,  quires  to  be  taken  t  Bat  do  gentlemen  imagine 

incessions  to  France,  in  the  n^otiations  i  Uiat  the  executive  is  imorant  of  the  pnblio  in- 

he  haa  declared  it  hia  intention  to  com-  |  teresta,  or  less  aoqnamted  with  it  than  the 

House  t    Is  it  not  notoriona  that  bodiea  of  thia 

kind  are  always  unfit  for  negotiation  1    Have 

not  the  people  declared  It,  by  placing  that 


which 

mence.  Theee  oonoewdons  are  understood  to 
relate  to  the  list  of  contraband,  which  ia  nine 
extendve,  as  stated  by  the  British  treaty,  than 
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power  in  tho  hands  of  the  President?  Can 
gentlemen  suppose,  that  the  House  possessesi 
or  can  possess,  all  the  information  necessary,  in 
forming  an  opinion  about  what  ouffht  to  be 
given,  and  what  ought  to  be  reau&ed,  in  a 
negotiation  with  another  nAtionf  Gan  the 
House  foresee  all  that  maj  happen,  to  render 
this  offer  inexpedient,  or  nsdesa,  or  unnecee- 
■ary — ^to  Justify  other  offersi  or  to  make  de- 
mands necessary,  instead  of  men  of  any  kind  9 
What  will  become  of  the  power  of  negotlaUon 
in  the  executive,  if  the  House  is  first  to  instmot 
him,  and  afterwards  to  censure  bim  9 

Some  gentlemen  have  seemed  to  think,  that 
this  amendment  would  give  weight  to  the  nego- 
tiation abroad ;  would  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  executive,  and  place  him  on  higher  sround. 
But  how  is  this  effect  to  be  prMucedf  By 
showinff,  it  is  answered,  that,  in  miJdng  this 
offer,  all  the  branches  of  government  are  united, 
and  that  the  ground  thus  takea  will  be  firmly 
supported.  But  must  it  not  be  perfectly  evi- 
dent, that  the  best  way  of  giving  this  impression 
is,  to  pursue  a  conduct  and  hold  a  lauffuase, 
which  will  evince  a  perfect  confidence  m  uie 
Executive,  and  a  determination  to  support  him 
with  the  whole  force  and  resources  of  the  conn- 
try  f  Then  it  is,  that  the  offers  of  the  executive 
will  come  with  weight,  when  they  come  with 
evidence  of  union  in  tiie  government,  and  of 
mutual  confidence  among  the  various  depart- 
ments. 

Some  gentlemen  have  supported  this  amend- 
ment on  the  ground,  that  it  will  give  confidence 
to  the  people  of  this  country  in  the  executive ; 
and  one  gentleman  from  Vii^nla,  Mr.  Nicholas, 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  people  of 
this  country  will  not  support  the  government, 
unless  its  measures  are  right.  Admitting  this 
opinion  to  be  true  (and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  may  be),  stiU  it  will  remain  to  be  inquired, 
by  what  means  and  on  what  standard  the  peo- 
ple would  form  their  opinion  of  the  propnety 
and  wisdom  of  the  measures  pursued  by  their 
government  Not  certainlv  from  the  declara- 
tions of  that  gentleman  or  his  friends ;  because 
there  has  not  been  one  measure  adopted  by  the 
government,  since  its  formation,  which  they 
have  not  op[)08ed  in  the  House  and  out  of  it, 
on  which  they  have  not  set  the  stamp  of  their 
most  decided  censure;  and  yet  sir.  we  have 
seen  all  these  measures  supported  ana  approved 
of  by  the  people.  We  have  seen  the  late  Presi- 
dent, who  was  in  a  pecutiar  manner  the  author 
of  them,  under  whose  auspices  they  were  adopt- 
ed and  established,  in  spite  of  the  most  violent 
and  persevering  opposition  from  these  verr 
gentlemen — we  have  seen  him  surrounded  with 
applauses,  with  gratitude,  and  with  thanks,  frt>m 
every  quarter  of  the  Union ;  we  have  seen  the 
wisdom  and  firmness  of  his  administration  made 
one  veiy  principal  ground  of  these  thanks  and 
applauses ;  and  even  in  a  former  House  of  Re- 
p^esentative^  where  the  principles  of  these 
gentlemen  did  so  greatly  preponderate,  when 
they  moved  to  strike  out  of  an  address  to  thii 


great  man,  a  clause  expressly  approving  his  ad- 
minist^tion,  as  wise,  firm,  and  greatly  bene- 
ficial to  his  country,  the  motion  was  overruled 
by  a  very  large  minority ;  and  when  the  address 
itself^  containing  this  obnoxious  clause,  was  put 
to  the  vote,  it  passed  with  only  twelve  naya. 
Tet  gentiemen  talk  to  us,  as  if  thev  were  the 
stan&rdj  by  which  the  people  woub  measure 
the  conduct  of  government  t  Sir,  the  people 
are  not  tmly  climated  by  those  gentfemen. 
They  are  not  the  blind,  ignorant  herd,  whiok 
those  gentiemen  take  them  to  be.  They  will 
do  in  future,  what  they  have  always  done  here- 
tofore—they will  Judge  of  the  measures  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  measures  themselves,  and  by 
the  Just  confidence  which  tlK^  have  long  placed 
in  those  whom  they  have  appointed  to  adminfah 
ter  it ;  not  by  the  opinions  or  invectives  of  this 
or  that  set  of  men,  either  on  this  flow  or  out 
of  doors.  Gentiemen  ought  to  be  admonished, 
by  the  frequent  and  always  unsuccesBAil  appeals^ 
which  they  have  made  to  the  people,  to  give  op 
at  length  this  vain  chimera  cf  being  able  to  rule 
public  opinion,  with  which  they  mive  so  long 
suffered  themselves  to  be  deluded. 

I  hold,  sir,  in  my  hand  a  paper,  from  that 
very  quarter  where  gentiemen  probably  bqih 
pose,  and  not  without  appearanoe  of  reaaon, 
that  their  labors  in  the  vineyard  of  opposition 
have  been  crowned  with  most  success.  It  is  an 
address  from  Mecklenburg  countv,  in  Virginia, 
to  their  representative  on  this  fioor,  and  con- 
tains sentiments  so  Just,  so  truly  patriotic,  and 
so  applicable  to  the  point  of  oonfldenoe  in  gor- 
emment,  that  I  cannot  help  reeding  it  to  the 
committee,  though  I  am  soisible  it  must  have 
already  attracted  the  notice  oi  every  IndividuaL 

Mr.  Harper  then  read  the  address. 

This  paper,  sir,  affords  a  most  consoling  and 
honorable  contrast  to  the  speedy  which  have 
lately  been  heard  on  this  floor.  It  containa 
senthnents,  which  I  have  no  doubt  are  rever- 
berated from  the  hearts  oi  every  American  hi 
everv  part  of  the  Union,  and  which  prove  how 
far  the  people,  even  that  part  of  them  on  whi<^ 
these  gentiemen  have  most  particulariy  relied, 
are  from  sliaring  with  them  in  their  want  of 
affection  for  the  government,  and  of  oonfldenoe 
in  its  measures.  There  is  nothing  in  this  ad- 
dress to  prove,  that  the  people  in  that  part  of 
the  Union  will  reftise  to  support  the  govern- 
ment^ unless  those  gentlemen  should  infonn 
them  that  its  measures  were  right 

I  also  consider  the  recommendation,  contain- 
ed in  this  amendment,  as  extremely  impolitic 
Is  it  good  policy  to  show  the  enemy  your  eager- 
ness to  treat,  your  eageiness  to  n^e  conces- 
sions 9  Is  it  good  p<3icy  to  show  to  Fhince, 
that  you  have  no  confidence  in  the  executive, 
in  his  wisdom,  his  information,  his  patriotic  in- 
tentions ;  that  you  think  it  necessary  to  instruct 
and  direct  him  9  Is  It  good  policy  to  send  the 
exeontive  trammelled  to  France ;  to  send  him 
I  in  a  situation,  where  he  must  either  yield  to  e 
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part  of  ber  demands,  or  go  against  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  House  ?    Is  this  the  way  to 
ffire  weight  to  his  negotiations,  or  to  lessen  her 
demands!     Is  it  true,  that  there  is  in  this 
House  a  nu\iorit7,  who  do  not  confide  in  the 
executive  ?    I  repeat  the  question,  and  I  address 
it  not  to  those  gentlemen  whose  constant  em- 
ployment it  has  been,  ibr  eight  years  past,  in 
the  House  and  out  of  it,  to  oppose  the  execu- 
tive and  every  measure  which  he  was  under- 
stood to  favor,  to  declare  their  distrust  of  him, 
and  endeavor  to  weaken  that  confidence  so 
Justly  reposed  in  him  by  the  people.    I  address 
not  myself  to  these :  I  address  myself  to  those 
gentlemen,  and  some  such  there  no  doubt  are, 
who,  entertaining  just  ideas  of  the  constitution, 
and  repofldng  fair  confidence  in  the  executive, 
may  nevertheless  be  inclined  to  favor  this  re- 
oommendatiozL  because  they  think  it  a  harm- 
less thing.     X   could   ask  these   gentlemen, 
whetherUiere  is  a  minority  in  this  House,  who 
do  not  think  the  executive  worthy  of  confi- 
dence in  the  performance  of  his  constitutional 
ftinctions  ?    1  could  ask  them  whether  they  are 
willing  to  make  this  declaration,  if  they  do  not 
believe  it!    I  could  ask  them  whether,  admit- 
ting it  to  be  true,  it  would  be  prudent  to  tell 
France  so?    I  would  ask  them  what,  beside 
such  a   declaration,  France  can  see  in  this 
amendment?    I  answer,  and  they  must,  I  tliink, 
join  me  in  the  answer,  that  she  can  see  nothing 
else.    She  will  see  in  it  a  proof  and  confirma- 
tion of  her  present  opinion,  that  we  are  a  di- 
vided people ;  that  the  people  are  divided  from 
the  government,  and  the  government  divided 
within  itself.    Tliis  will  encourage  her  to  press 
and  heighten  her  demands ;  for,  seeing  us,  as 
she  will  think,  divided,  she  will  remember  one 
part  of  the  scripture,  while  she  forgets  all  the 
rest,  that  "a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.*^ 

As  I  believe  this  recommendation  to  be  un- 
constitutional, useless  and  highly  impolitic,  I 
can  never  give  mv  vote  in  its  ravor. 

I  will  now  asK  gentlemen,  who  may  think 
the  recommendation  not  improper,  wheUier  the 
measure  recommended  is  entitled  to  their  sup- 
port? Why  should  it  be  entitled  to  support? 
Either  because  it  is  necessary,  or  becautw  it  is 
useful ;  because  it  is  demanded  by  justice,  or 
recommended  by  good  policy. 

If  the  measure  were  really  necessary  or  use- 
ful, surely  the  executive  is  as  well  apprised  of 
that  necessity  and  utility,  as  well  quidified  to 
judge  about  it,  as  the  House  of  Representatives ; 
and  the  thing  will  be  as  well  done  bv  him  alone, 
and  will  have  as  much  efiect,  as  if  the  House 
were  to  Join  in  it :  the  claims  of  justice  can  be 
as  completely  satisfied  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other;  the  ends  of  policy  as  completely  attain- 
ed. Though  I  myself  have  very  little  reliance 
on  the  usemlness  of  the  measure,  and  no  con- 
viction of  its  necessity,  still  I,  for  one,  am  per- 
fectly willing  that  it  i^ould  be  tried  by  the  ex- 
ecutive, and  perfectly  willing  that  it  ^ould  be 
effected,  if  tbe  executive  think  fit    Neither 


have  I  any  doubt  that  it  will  be  tried.  The 
very  debate  in  this  House  will  infonn  the  ex- 
ecutive of  the  propriety  of  trying  it;  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  uie  executive  is 
disposed  to  make  the  attempt,  to  ofier  these  ad- 
vantages to  France.  I  know  nothing  directly 
of  the  opinion  of  the  executive,  but  I  know, 
that  those  who  are  about  the  executive  have 
this  opinion,  and  are  disposed  to  make  this  offer 
to  France,  not  perhaps  in  the  unqualified  and 
unconditional  manner  reconmiended  by  some 
gentlemen,  but  on  terms  connstent  with  the 
honor  and  interests  of  this  country,  and  with 
which  the  public,  when  it  comes  to  be  informed 
of  them,  will  be  satisfied.  I,  therefore,  even  if 
I  thought  this  measure  not  <mly  useful  but  ne- 
cessary, should  still  leave  it  most  will^ly  to 
the  PremdenL  But  as  there  are  gentlemen  in 
the  House,  who  may  be  inclined  to  favor  the 
recommendation  from  an  opinion,  that  the 
measure  recommended  is  necessary  or  useful,  I 
will  address  some  considerations  to  them,  by 
which  they  may,  perhaps,  be  induced  to  doubt 
whether  it  is  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

First,  I  ask  them,  how  this  measure,  this  con- 
cession to  France,  can  be  necessary  ?  Do  gen* 
Uemen  contend,  that  this  country  is  too  weak 
to  defend  her  rights ;  that  it  must  yield  to  the 
demands  of  a  foreign  power,  merely  because 
those  demands  are  made?  I  have  not  so  un- 
derstood them.  Supple  as  their  language  has 
been,  and  submissive  as  their  course  of  policy 
seems  calculated  to  become,  they  have  not  vet 
bent  thus  low.  But  they  have  contended,  that 
this  concession  is  necessary,  because  it  is  right ; 
because  justice  requires  it.  And  how  does  jus- 
tice require  it  ?  Because,  according  to  them, 
having  yielded  these  rights  to  England  by  our 
treatv  with  her,  impartial  justice  r.>qnire9,  tliat 
we  should  yield  them  also  to  Franco. 

This  argument  rests  on  the  ground  that  Bri- 
tmn  does  not  possess  these  rights  by  the  law  of 
nations,  which  point  gentlemen  have  taken 
much  pains,  and  made  many  elaborate  disser- 
tations, to  establish.  I  shall  not  follow  them 
througn  this  long  diplomatic  discussion,  which 
is  much  better  suited  to  the  department  of 
State,  and  has  there  been  handled  in  a  very 
masterly  and  satisfactory  manner.  I  believe, 
that  when  the  official  paper  on  this  subject, 
lately  published  from  the  department  of  State, 
shall  be  read  and  compared  with  the  speeches 
of  gentlemen,  very  little  doubt  will  remain  on 
the  point.  I  have  another  reason,  too,  for 
avoioing  a  dispute  on  the  law  of  nations.  Gen- 
tlemen seem  uspoeed  to  treat  the  law,  and  the 
writers  on  it,  wiUi  as  little  respect  as  the  one 
and  the  other  have  received  irom  the  nation 
whose  cause  they  advocate.  One  minister  of 
that  nation,  in  this  country,  has  declared  those 
writers  to  be  no  better  than  worm-eaten  vol- 
umes, whose  contents  he  was  happy  to  have 
forgotten.  Another,  at  Genoa,  declared,  that 
the  F^nch  had  taken  up  arms  for  the  express 
purpose  of  subverting  the  law  of  nations.  Af- 
ter this  I  should  be  ahnost  afraid  to  cite  writers 
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on  the  law  of  luttloiiB,  left  I  should  be  told, 
»*that  they  are  worm-eaten  Tolumes.*'  There 
is,  however,  one  anthoritj  on  this  point,  which, 
perhaps,  maj  he  aolmowledged,  and  whiioh  I 
will  therefore  adduoe.  It  is  the  marine  code 
of  France  herself;  ftam  which  it  appears,  that 
bj  the  law  of  nations,  and  her  own  laws  founded 
upon  it,  enemies'  goods  are  liable  to  captore  in 
nentral  ships. 

Sir,  it  appears  from  Valin,  voL  iL,  page  800, 
that  on  the  twenty-first  of  October,  1744^  the 
king  of  France  published  aregnladon,  '*  con- 
cerning prizes  mibde  at  sea,  and  the  navigation 
of  neutral  vessels  in  time  of  war.^  The  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  artidee  specify  all  the 
cases  in  which  neutral  ships  in  time  of  war  may 
saU,  free  from  molestation.  Then  comes  the 
filth  article,  which  is  in  these  words:  *'If  in 
any  of  the  cases  specified  in  the  firsts  second, 
third,  and  fourth  articles  of  this  regulation, 
there  shall  be  found  on  board  of  the  Mid  neu- 
tral ships,  to  whatsoever  nation  they  may  be- 
long, merchandise  or  efi^ects,  the  property  of 
his  maiesty*8  enemies,  such  merchandise  or  ef- 
fects shall  be  good  prize,  even  though  they  be 
not  the  production  of  the  enemies*  country :  but 
the  ships  shall  be  released."  This  regulation 
continued  in  force  till  the  twenty-sixth  of  July. 
1778,  when  the  king  of  France,  having  engaged 
in  the  American  war,  (for  the  treaty  of  alUanoe 
was  early  in  February,  1778,)  fbund  it  his  in- 
terest to  relax  from  the  principle  in  hopes  of 
prevailing  on  England  to  do  so  too.  Accord- 
ingly on  that  daj  he  published  a  regulation,  by 
the  first  article  of  which,  enemies*  property  on 
board  of  neutral  ships  is  declared  to  be  safe 
from  capture  by  French  armed  vessels.  The 
article,  however,  contains  the  following  clause: 
*^Bnt  his  mi^esty  retains  to  himself  a  right  to 
revoke  the  permission  contained  in  the  present 
article,  should  the  enemy  powers  fail  to  grant  a 
similar  permission  within  six  months  fr^m  the 
date  hereof." 

Hence  it  is  clear,  that  France  not  only  has 
asserted  and  long  exercised  this  right,  which 
she  charges  us  with  having  concede  to  Eng- 
land, hot  even  possesses  it  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  may  exercise  it,  if  she  thinks  fit, 
without  violating  the  law  of  nations ;  she  being 
only  restrained  in  those  cases,  in  wHlch,  as  in 
ours,  she  has  renounced  it  by  treaties.  All 
this  appears  from  her  own  laws  and  public  acts; 
for  her  relinonishment  of  this  right  in  July, 
1778,  having  been  merely  conditionid  and  de- 
pendent on  a  similar  relinquishment  by  Eng- 
land, which  has  never  taken  place,  may  be  at 
any  moment  revoked,  and  indeed  has  been; 
for,  notwithstanding  all  her  clamors  against  the 
English  for  exercising  this  right,  it  is  vei^  well 
known  that  she  has  constant^  exercised  it  her- 
self from  the  beginning  of  the  present  war. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  expected  that  we  shall 
not  hereafter  be  told  by  either  France,  or  her 
advocates,  that  the  right  to  take  enemies*  goods 
in  neutral  vessels,  is  not  a  right  g^ven  by  the 
law  of  nadona. 


It  has,  however,  been  contended  that  tlie 
law  of  nations  in  this  respect  has  been  altered 
by  the  convention  of  the  anned  nentrali^.  I 
will  not  stop  to  refhte  this  position,  whion  baa 
been  so  often  and  so  completely  exposed:  BtHl 
less  will  I  undertake  to  prove  what  is  in  itself 
so  perfectly  obvious,  that  the  convention  of  the 
armed  neutrality,  being  no  more  than  a  treaty, 
is  confined,  like  all  other  treaties,  to  the  parties 
who  agree  to  it,  and  can  in  no  manner  alTeot 
the  general  rights  of  other  States,  under  the 
general  law  of  nations :  but  I  will  remark,  that 
uiis  objection  about  the  armed  neutrality,  comea 
with  averylxid  grace  ftcm  France;  beeaoaa 
France,  when  requested  to  accede  to  this  oon- 
vention  of  the  armed  neulrality,  expresdy  de- 
clined it  She  declined  it,  indeed,  under  pre- 
tence that  its  principles  were  already  emb- 
lished  by  her  regulation  of  July,  1778.  ma 
regulation,  however,  as  has  been  seen,  waa 
temporary  and  conditional,  and  left  iVanoe  at 
fUl  liberty  to  adhere  to  the  law  of  nations,  or 
adopt  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality,  aa 
she  might  afterwards  find  convenient.  She 
afterwiffds  did  refuse  to  accede,  as  appears  1^ 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Gibbon ;  in  one  of  whoae 
letters  to  Lord  Sheffield,  dated  September  lltfa, 
1785,  and  pubUshed  in  the  first  volume  of  hia 
miscellaneous  works,  page  20fi,  there  is  foond 
this  passage :  ^The  other  day  the  French  am- 
bassador mentioned,  that  the  empress  of  Bossla 
had  proposed  to  ratify  the  principles  of  the 
armed  neutrality  by  a  definitive  treaty,  but  that 
the  French  had  declared  that  they  would  nei- 
ther propose  nor  accept  an  article,  so  disagree- 
able to  England.** 

This,  sir,  is  a  sood  comment  on  their  former 
proceedings  with  re«pect  to  this  right;  and 
proves  that  they  never  meant  to  renounce  iL 
though  they  were  willing,  for  a  short  time  and 
for  a  particular  purpose,  to  suspend  its  exercise. 
It  is  true  that  France  aft^rwsrds,  in  the  yean 
1786  and  1787,  made  a  treaty  with  Russia,  in 
which  this  right  was  finally  relinquished.  The 
same  thing  is  done  in  her  treaty  with  England 
in  1786.  But  her  having  so  long  retained  it, 
and  her  very  sgreement  at  last  to  give  it  up, 

E roves  most  incontestably  that  she  believes 
erself  to  possess  it,  under  the  general  law  of 
nations. 

A  dispute  has  arisen,  whether  the  convoitiaB 
of  the  armed  neutrality  is  permanent  in  its  na- 
ture, or  merely  confined  to  the  duration  of  the 
American  war.  I  have  been  of  the  latter  opin- 
ion myself,  on  the  construction  of  the  instru- 
ment itself  and  of  the  acts  which  have  gcown 
out  of  it;  and  I  shall  not  enter  again  into  the 
discussion,  which  I  believe  to  be  wholly  imma- 
terisl.  Because,  whether  this  convention  be 
permanent  or  temporarv,  still  it  Is  no  mora 
than  a  treaty,  and  can  have  no  efi^t  on  the 
generid  law  of  nations.  I  will,  however,  cor- 
rect a  mistake  into  which  a  gentieman  fWym 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gallatin,  has  fallen  on  thia 
subject.  In  order  to  prove  that  the  convention 
of  the  armed  neutraht^  was  permanent  in  its 
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Bttvre,  that  genileman  hts  aaierted  that  Portu- 
gal aooeded  to  it  after  the  war.  But  the  gen- 
tleman haa  forgot  the  dates.  The  acoesaion  of 
Portngal  was  aigned  at  Petersburg,  Jnly,  1783, 
and  ladfied  at  Lisbon,  Beptember,  1782.  The 
ratifioations  were  exchanged  on  the  Slst  of 
Jannarj,  1788.  Whereas  the  proviBional  arti- 
olea  of  peace  were  not  signed  till  November 
80th,  1782.  The  armistice  for  suspending  hos- 
tilities took  place  on  the  20th  of  Janoary,  1788, 
and  the  dc^finitire  treaty,  by  which  the  war  was 
really  ended,  was  not  signed  till  Beptember, 
1788,  many  months  after  the  accession  of  Por- 
tngaL  That  aooeaBi<m  eren  preceded  the  pro- 
Tirional  articles  by  some  months;  and  yet  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  told  the  oom- 
nuttee  that  Portngal  acceded  afl»r  the  war. 

The  gentleman,  however,  has  given  np  the 
point  so  strongly  contended  for  by  others 
on  the  same  side  of  the  Honse.  He  has  ad- 
mitted that  we  did  not,  by  the  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, concede  to  her  the  right  respecth^ 
neutral  bottoms;  but  he  contends  that  we 
ahonld  have  made  no  commercial  treatv  with 
her.  till  she  had  relinquished  that  right  I 
will,  however,  ask  that  gentleman  and  the 
committee,  whether  it  is  not  wise  to  obtain  the 
modification  of  a  right  which  operates  unfavor- 
ably to  us,  when  we  cannot  ootain  its  relin- 
quishment? Is  it  not  wise  and  lawfhl,  since 
we  cannot  prevent  this  operation,  to  render  it 
as  little  injurious  as  possible — ^to  lessen  its  in- 
conveniences when  we  cannot  quite  remove 
them!  This  is  what  the  treaty  has  done ;  and 
sorely  we  may  do  this  without  asking  the  per- 
nussion  of  France,  or  giving  her  cause  of 
offence. 

From  all  this  it  must  evidently  appear,  that 
we  have  not  conceded  this  right  to  England, 
since  she  posseseed  it  by  the  law  of  nations ; 
and  that  we  hiive  done  France  no  injury.  Oon- 
seonently,  Justicd  does  not  require  us  to  con- 
cede it  to  her.  The  argument  of  necessity,  of 
ixrarse,  fidls  to  the  ground. 

Will  the  argument  of  utility  avail  gentlemen 
any  better!  They  contend,  that  if  not  neces- 
sary, it  would  at  least  be  useful  to  make  this 
concession  to  France :  that  if  not  demanded  by 

instice,  it  is  at  least  recommended  bypoUcy. 
r  so,  it  may  be  done  by  the  President  without 
oar  assistance  or  advice,  and  the  same  good 
efibcto  will  still  result  fSrom  it  But  why  will 
it  be  useful  f  Will  it  be  valuable  to  France? 
Does  she  want  it?  Will  this  concession  satisfy 
her?  llieseare  questions  which,  inmyopin- 
ioo,  deserve  particular  and  serious  considera- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  ask  how  this  right 
can  be  valuable  to  France  ?  W^  are  not  car- 
riers for  Britain.  For  many  nations,  indeed, 
we  are  carriers,  but  not  for  Britain,  which,  on 
the  contrary,  is  very  considerably  a  carrier  for 
ns.  Our  produce  is  often  found  in  her  ships — 
her  goods  very  seldom  in  ourSb  Consequentiy, 
the  right  to  take  British  property  on  board  oi 
oar  sUps,  is  a  right  of  no  value  to  France,    Her 


interest— and  a  very  powerftil  one  it  is— con- 
sists not  in  using  the  nght  herself  but  in  taking 
it  away  from  England.  It  is  not  to  seixe  £ng^ 
lish  property  in  our  ships  that  she  is  so  anxious, 
but  to  make  French  property  safe  fSrom  being 
seixed  in  them  by  the  English.  Could  she  once 
accomplish  this  point,  her  commerce  would 
float  safely  in  our  ships,  and  England,  being  pro- 
hibited to  touch  it,  would  become  infinitely 
less  formidable  to  her.  The  navy  of  Enghuid 
would,  in  fiict,  become  in  a  great  degree  uaeless 
to  her,  in  a  war  against  France ;  since  it  could 
not  touch  her  commerce  secured  under  our 
neutral  fiag,  while  France,  having  her  com- 
merce thus  carried  on  for  her,  would  be  able  to 
employ  every  ship  and  Avery  saUor  she  poa- 
sessed,  in  attacking  and  destroying  tiie  com- 
merce and  the  navy  of  England.  Thus  that 
naval  superiority,  which  she  so  much  dreads, 
and  which  enables  England  to  counterbalance 
her  power  in  Europe,  would  be  stripped  of  all 
its  eflfects  and  all  its  terrors.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, wonderful  that  France  should  be  so  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  deprive  England  of  this 
right,  or  so  ready  to  renounce  it  herselfl  It  is 
of  no  use  to  her.  and  of  infinite  use,  perhaps 
necesmty,  to  England. 

Accordingly  it  has  been  seen,  that  France, 
while  perpetually  urging  us  to  resist  the  exer- 
ciBC  of^  this  right  by  England,  and  even  quar- 
relling with  us  for  not  doing  so,  has  never 
hinted  the  least  desire  to  have  it  herself.  She 
has  not  been  slow  or  diffident,  every  body 
knows,  in  demanding  what  she  thinks  usefhl 
to  herself;  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  most  safely 
concluded,  that  since  she  has  not  demanded 
this,  she  thinks  it  of  no  use  to  her,  and  does 
not  want  it  To  show  us,  indeed,  how  littie 
she  cares  about  it,  she  has  taken  it  lately  by  a 
formal  decree,  and  yet  still  continues  to  quarrel 
with  us,  and  plunder  us. 

What  reason,  then,  I  would  ask,  is  there  for 
supposing,  that  France  will  be  satisfied  by  this 
concession ?  Does  she  limit  her  claims  to  this? 
Some  gentlemen,  particularly  one  from  Mary- 
land, Mr.  S.  Smith,  has  said  so:  but  does  she 
say  so  ?  Is  that  gentieman  in  the  secret  of  her 
councils,  or  authorized  to  explain  her  preten- 
sions ?  If  so,  let  him  show  his  credentims.  If 
not,  the  House  must  take  the  liberty  of  judging, 
not  from  his  assertions,  but  from  the  acts  of 
France  herself;  from  the  official  papers  present- 
ed by  her  ministers.  Let  the  gentieman  from 
Maryland  read  these  papers.  He  will  find  in 
them  a  great  many  pretensions  to  which  he  will 
never  submit,  but  not  one  word  of  this.  That 
gentieman  has  said,  that  her  decree  of  March 
2d,  wherein  she  takes  these  rights,  which  gen- 
tiemen  are  so  anxious  to  have  conceded  to  her, 
ought  to  overrule  all  her  former  acts,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  her  ultimatum,  as  tiie  final  declara- 
tion of  her  wishes,  her  claima,  and  her  preten- 
sions. If  so,  why  continue  to  plunder  and  mal- 
treat us  since  that  decree?  Why  send  away 
our  minister  ?  Why  refuse  to  receive  another, 
unless  all  the  grievances  of  which  she  haa  com- 
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plainddf  and  to  tSie  redreas  of  which  aho  thinki 
henelf  entitled,  flhall  first  be  removed  ?  Qen- 
tlemen  have  fonnd  in  that  phrase,  ^^  to  the  re- 
dress of  which  she  is  entitled,"  a  wonderfdl  re- 
section of  all  her  demands,  and  a  very  concili* 
atory  disposition.  Bat  who  is  to  dedure  which 
are  the  complaints,  to  the  redress  of  which  she 
is  entitled  t  Oertalnlj  she  hersel£  And  where 
is  this  coontryto  look  for  the  declaration?  Cer- 
tainly in  the  official  acts  of  her  government 
directed  to  oors,  and  not  in  decrees  passed  long 
after,  nor  in  the  n^eeches  of  members  on  this 
floor.  The  first  of  these  acts  is  M.  de  la  Croix's 
snmmary,  delivered  to  our  ministers  at  Paria, 
March  9thy  1706,  and  containing  oomplunts 
against  the  whole  British  treaty,  against  the 
interference  of  onr  courts  with  French  prises, 
and  agunst  the  constmction,  put  by  onr  govern- 
ment on  the  laws  of  neutrality,  and  on  some 
artides  of  the  treaty  with  Firance.  Next  comes 
the  decree  of  Joly  4th,  1796.  for  enforcing  these 
complaints.  After  that  is  M.  Adet's  fifu  note 
of  October  27th,  1796,  commnnicating  this  de- 
cree ;  and  last  of  all  comes  his  manifesto, 
November  16th,  1796,  in  which  all  the  former 
oompliunts  made  by  himself  his  predecessors 
and  M.  de  la  Croix,  are  enlarged  npon  and  en- 
forced. On  the  12th  of  December  following, 
the  directorv  reAised  to  receive  onr  minister, 
and  declared  that  they  wonld,  in  future,  receive 
no  minister  plenipotentiary  ftom  ns,  tUl  all  the 
ii^uries,  of  whicn  they  had  complained,  were 
redressed.  What  are  the  complamts  here  re- 
ferred tot  Certainly  those  contained  in  the 
manifesto  of  M.  Adet:  for  as  ^e  directory  had 
no  doubt  given  hhn  instructions,  as  to  the  man- 
ifesto and  the  time  of  publishing  it,  they  must 
have  known  that  it  had  been  published,  when 
they  gave  this  answer  to  Gen  Pinckney ;  and  to 
that  manifesto,  and  the  complaints  contained  in 
it,  the  answer  no  doubt  refers.  As  to  the 
decree  of  March  2d,  which  genUemen  say,  ought 
to  be  considered  as  the  ultimatum  of  France,  it 
did  not  take  place  till  two  months  afterwards : 
and  to  suppose  that  the  directory,  in  refusing 
to  receive  a  minister  on  account  of  grievances 
complained  o^  had  reference  to  a  complaint 
mode  two  months  after,  would  certainly  he  to 
charge  them  with  a  very  singular  absurdity. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  be  persuaded  that  these 
concessions,  so  mudi  relied  on  by  gentlemen, 
will  satisfy  France,  since  it  is  certidn  that  they 
form  no  part  of  her  present  demands,  that  she 
never  has  asked  for  them,  and  that  they  would 
be  of  littie  value  to  her,  if  she  had  them.  This 
conclusion  is  greatiy  strengthened  by  the  con- 
sideration, that  although  she  had  possessed  her- 
self of  these  rights  by  the  decree  of  July  4th, 
1796,  and  still  more  formally  and  expressly  by 
that  of  March  2d,  1797.  she  still  continued  to 
pillage  and  maltreat  this  country,  under  the 
pretext  of  other  complaints ;  whereas,  had  these 
rights  now  proposed  to  be  ceded  to  her,  been 
the  sole  or  cni^  object  of  her  desires,  she  would 
have  ceased  to  complain  and  plunder,  as  soon 
as  she  had  seized  them. 


I  should  be  |^  to  hear  what  use  is  to  b« 
made  of  this  comdnaion,    la  it  to  disanado  our 

Sivenmifint  ftom  making  the  offlbr  to  Fhooet 
o;  If  to  one,  wish  the  oflRv  to  be  made,  and 
I  have  no  donbt,  that  it  will  be  mada,  whether 
recommended  by  the  Hoioae  or  not:  bnitodl*- 
soade  the  House  from  relying  too  much  on  tlia 
effieaoy  of  this  offer;  to  dinnade  tbem  ttam 
regarding  thla  offer  aa  in  any  degree  an  eflbe- 
tnal  mean  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  Franee^ 
of  checking  her  inaolenoe,  or  of  reatniniDg  hmr 
aggreasiima.  To  prevent  them,  if  poaiible,  from 
b^ig  led,  1^  oonjfidenoe  so  iUae,  mto  a  nMeet 
of  these  dedded  and  energetio  meamres  of  de- 
fence, on  which  the  snooess  of  the  n^goCiatioo 
must  entirdy  depend.  Thb  idea,  I  believe^ 
cannot  be  too  mnch  preased  xtpoa  the  House. 
I  conceive  it  to  be  of  infinite  importanoe  in  the 
present  situation  of  onr  affiurs.  i  am  persnaded, 
that  our  only  hope  of  avoiding  war  or  di^ipraoa, 
lies  in  a  strict  and  practical  attention  to  n.  In 
order  to  enforce  the  more  effeotnally  its  inn 
portance,  I  conceive,  that  it  will  be  hwhly  nae- 
ral  to  inquire  what  the  real  wishes  and  ol()eetB 
of  France  are,  as  wdl  as  what  they  are  not. 
In  order  to  &id  out  this,  it  will  be  proper  to 
ask,  what  has  been  the  scope  of  her  policy  in 
this  conntry  f  And  what  is  the  ground  of  her 
anger  at  the  British  treafy?  ^or  my  part,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  whole  scope  of  the 
French  policy  towards  this  conntry,  has  been 
to  draw  it  into  the  war  against  Fiiffland,  and 
the  tendency  of  the  British  treaty  to  aefeat  thia 
project,  the  whole  ground  of  their  animosity 
against  that  instrument  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  vain  delusion,  to  suppose  that  S^tmoe  has  con- 
ceived this  mighty  resentment,  and  is  commit- 
ting these  unheard  of  outrages,  on  account  of 
this  or  that  artide  of  a  treaty,  this  or  that  ad- 
vantage given  to  another  nation,  and  withhdd 
from  her.  It  is  the  treaty  itself^  which  has 
given  her  offence;  and  its  tendency  to  preserve 
peace  between  this  country  and  Britain,  is  the 
ground  of  thai  offence.  If  it  should  be  asked, 
how  this  appears  to  have  been  the  drift  of 
France  ?  I  answer,  that  it  appears,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  instructions  to  Genet.  These  in- 
structions have  been  given  to  the  public  by  M. 
Genet  himself^  in  order  to  justify  his  conduct  in 
tiiis  country,  llicy  must  still  be  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  most  persons ;  but  as  there  may 
be  some,  who  have  not  particularly  attended  to 
them,  or  have  forgotten  their  tenor,  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  dte  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able passages.  **  The  executive  council,''  saya 
M.  Genet,  **  are  disposed  to  set  on  foot  a  nego- 
tiation on  tiiese  foundations,  (the  overturea 
made  by  (General  Washington  and  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son for  a  new  treaty,)  and  they  do  not  know 
but  that  such  a  treaty  admits  a  latitude  still 
more  extensive,  in  becoming  a  national  agree- 
ment, in  whicn  two  great  nations  shall  sus- 
pend ^  (this^  sir,  should  have  been  translated 
unite,)  **  their  commercid  and  political  inter- 
ests, and  establish  a  mntud  understanding,  to 
befriend  the  empba  of  liberty  wherever  it  can 
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he  embraced,  and  pniiiah  those  powers  who  still 
keep  np  an  ezdosive  colonial  and  commerdai 
system,  bj  declaring,  that  their  vessels  shall  not 
be  received  in  the  ports  of  the  contracting 
parties.**  Thus  it  appears,  that  this  treaty  is 
not  Old/  to  be  a  oommerdal,  but  also  a  politi- 
cal nnion:  that  we  are  to  assist  in  extending 
Frendi  principles  and  French  influence,  under 
the  name  of  guaranteeinff  the  eoveteigotj  of 
the  people,  and  befriending  the  empire  of 
liberty ;  and  that  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
end,  we  are  to  sunt  our  ports  agaiast  all  the 
powers  who  maintain  an  exclusive  commercial 
and  colonial  system ;  that  is,  agunst  the  Eng- 
lish, Spaniards,  Danes  and  Dutch.  This  amounts 
in  substance,  and  almost  in  name,  to  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  with  France. 

Lest,  however,  her  views  should  be  misun- 
derstood, she  has  gone  on,  in  the  instructions, 
to  expMn  them  in  a  manner  still  more  clear 
uid  explicit.    *^As  it  is  possible,  however," 
continues  M.  Genet,  ^'  that  the  false  representa- 
tions, which  have  been  made  to  Congress  of 
the  state  of  our  internal  affidrs,  of  the  situation 
of  our  maritime  force,  of  our  finances,  and 
especially  of  the  storms  with  which  we  are 
threatened,  mi^  make  her  ministers,  in  the  ne- 
gotiations which  citizen  Qeaet  is  instructed  to 
open,  adopt  a  timid  and  wavering  conduct,  the 
executive  council  charges  him,  in  expectation 
that  the  American  government  will  finally  de- 
termine to  make  a  common  cause  with  us,  to 
take  such  steps  as  it  will  appear  to  him  exi- 
gencies may  require,  to  serve  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty and  the  freedom  of  the  people."    This  pas- 
sage, sir,  assuredly  can  require  no  comment. 
In  the  supplementary  instructions,  the  system 
is  more  fully  developed.    And  indeed,  the  pas- 
sage relative  to  the  point  under  consideration 
is  so  conclusive,  that  I  will  cite  it  entire.    These 
are  the  words:  "The  reciprocal  guarantee  of 
the  possessions  of  the  two  nations,  stipulated  in 
the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  1778,  can 
be  established  upon  generous  principles,  which 
have  been  already  pointed  out,  and  shall  equally 
be  an  essential  cL&use  in  the  now  treaty,  which 
is  to  be  proposed."    In  order  to  understand 
this,  it  will  he  necessary  to  recollect,  that  the 
treaty  of  1778  was  purely  defensive ;  so  that 
France  could  not  claim  the  guarantee  in  a  war, 
in  which  she  should  be  the  aggressor.    As  she 
was  then  preparing  to  attack  England,  against 
which  she  declai^  war  within  less  t£an  a 
month  after  these  instructions  were  signed,  this 
defensive  guarantee  would  not  answer  her  pur- 

n.  She  therefore  evidentiy  wished  to  make 
Tensive  and  defensive.  For  had  she  meant 
to  remain  on  the  defensive  herself^  the  defensive 
guarantee  would  have  been  sufficient,  and  she 
would  have  wanted  no  other.  The  in^ructions 
then  proceed  thus:  "The  executive  council,  in 
consequence,  recommend  it  especially  to  citizen 
Genet,  to  sound  early  the  msposition  of  the 
American  government,  and  to  make  it,  the 
guarantee,  a  condition  tine  fua  nan  of  their 
commerce  with  the  West  Indies,  so  essential  to 
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the  United  States.     It  nearly  oonoems  the 
peace  luld  prosperity  of  the  French  nation,  that 
a  people,  whose  resources  increase  beyond  all 
calculation,  and  whom  nature  has  placed  so 
near  our  rich  colonies,  should  become  interest- 
ed by  their  own  engagements,  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  islands.    Citizen  Genet  will  find 
the  less  difficulty  in  making  the  proposition 
relished  in  the  United  States,  as  the  great  trade 
which  will  be  the  reward  of  it  will  indemnify 
them  in  the  end  for  the  sacrifices  which  they 
may  make  in  the  outset;  and  the  Americans 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  great  disproportion 
between  their  resources  and  tiiose  of  the  French 
republic,  and  that  for  a  lon^  period  the  guaran 
tee  asked  from  them  will  oe  little  more  than 
nominal  for  theuL  while  on  our  part  it  will  be 
real,  and  we  shall  immediately  put  ourselves  in 
a  condition  to  fhlfil  it,  by  sending  to  the  Ameri- 
can ports  a  sufficient  force  to  put  them  beyond 
insult,  and  to  facilitate  their  communication 
with  the  idands  and  with  France."    Thus  it 
manifestly  appears,  that  an  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive  in  the  war,  which  she  meditated 
against  England,  was  to  be  formed  with  France; 
that  the  object  of  this  alliance  was  to  be  the 
preservation  of  her  islands,  and  commercial 
privileges  its  reward;  that  we  were  to  make 
sacrifices  in  the  outset,  and  be  reimbursed  *by 
these  privileges;  and  that  a  French  fieet  was 
to  be  sent  to  our  coast,  for  our  protection.    In 
other  words,  we  were  to  become  the  carriers 
and  servants  of  France,  and  she  was  to  defend 
us  against  England. 

This  point  indeed  is  so  clear,  that  it  has  been 
admitted  by  the  greater  part  of  those,  who 
possess  any  information  on  the  subject.  Many 
gentlemen,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  when 
Genet  was  recalled,  this  system  was  given  up 
by  France.  But  I  ask  tliese  gentlemen,  whi^ 
was  the  real  motive  of  Grenet^s  recall  ?  Was  it 
to  disavow  his  plans,  or  to  satisfy  our  com- 
plaints ?  Certainly  not.  His  violent  and  fool- 
ish proceedings,  which  counteracted  the  plan 
instead  of  promoting  it,  were  no  doubt  intended 
to  be  censured,  and  there  probably  was  a  dispo- 
sition to  coax  and  fiatter  our  government,  by 
the  recall  of  this  minister,  in  order  to  prepare 
it  better  for  that  insidiqus  policy,  which  was  to 
be  adopted  by  his  successors.  The  true  cause, 
however,  of  Genet's  removal  was  the  fall  of  the 
Brissotine  party,  to  which  he  had  belonged; 
and  every  person  connected  with  or  employed 
by  which,  Robespierre  had  removed.  Hence 
the  consuls  in  America,  against  whom  we  never 
had  compUdned,  were  removed,  as  well  as  the 
mimster.  But  did  the  French  government  dis- 
avow the  instructions  or  the  proceedings  of  M. 
Genet  9  Did  his  successors  relinquish  his  claims 
and  pretensions  9  Certainly  not  On  the  con- 
trary, they  were  all  renewed  and  perpetusJly 
urged  by  those  gentlemen,  who  never  ceased  to 
ta&  to  us  about  efficacious  measures  against 
England,  about  a  vigorous  reaction.  And  in 
the  manifesto  publi^Jied  by  one  of  them,  IL 
Adet^  the  whole  of  Genet's  measures  were  ex- 
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presslj  revived,  and  all  bis  oomplaints  renewed 
and  enforced.  Even  that  appeal  to  the  people, 
which  he  was  disgraced  for  threatening,  was 
actually  made  by  tjfiis  manifesto. 

The  policy  of  France  to  draw  this  country 
into  the  war,  appears  also,  from  the  clamor, 
ndsed  by  her  and  her  partisans  against  the  pro- 
clamation of  neutrality.  This  clamor  is  fresn  in 
the  recollection  of  us  alL  G^et  cried  out 
against  this  proclamation ;  Fouchet  indirectly 
complained  of  it,  and  Adet  stigmatized  it  as  in- 
sidious, perfidious,  and  ^'a  cloak  under  which 
this  country  presented  England  with  a  poniard, 
to  cut  the  throat  of  our  ally.*'  Societies  nassed 
resolutions  against  it;  orators  declaimea,  and 
newspapers  teemed  with  abuse.  Whence  all 
this,  if  the  object  had  not  been  to  engage  us  in 
the  war  ?  Had  France,  as  she  pretended,  been 
desirous  of  our  remaining  in  peace,  whence  all 
this  rage  at  the  measure,  the  only  possible  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  preserve  peace?  That 
auoh  was  her  object  is  moreover  manifest  from 
the  measures  themselves  which  she  wbhed  us 
to  adopt;  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  her 
government  ignorant  of  the  direct  and  necessary 
tendency  of  these  measures  to  bring  us  into  a 
quarrel  with  England. 

In  the  first  place,  she  wished  us  to  resist  and 
repel  the  right,  claimed  and  exercised  by  the 
British  government  under  the  law  of  nations,  of 
taking  the  property  of  their  enemies,  on  board 
of  our  ships.  iShe  constantly  urged  us,  not  only 
to  denv  this  right,  but  to  resist  its  exercise  in 
an  e&cacious  manner.  But  could  she  have 
imagined  that  England  would  yidd  tiiis  right  to 
us  ?  She  knew  that  the  English,  when  France, 
Spain,  Uolland  and  the  United  States,  were  in 
arms  against  them  alone,  had  refused  to  yield  it, 
though  pressed  by  the  formidable  combination 
of  all  the  neutral  powers,  with  the  empress  of 
Russia  at  their  head :  a  combination,  supported 
too  by  the  united  maritime  strength  of  I^ussia, 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  She  knew  that  after 
the  American  war,  Russia,  whose  treaty  with 
England  expired  in  1786,  and  who,  as  a  power 
desirous  of  extending  its  navigation,  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  tiiis  concession,  nad  never 
been  able  to  obtain  it  from  England. 

Sir,  England  has  constantly  reftised  it  to  the 
formidable  fleet,  the  immense  strength,  the  over- 
bearing intluence,  and  the  wise  and  vigorous 
government  of  the  empress  of  Russia.  She  has 
constantly  refused  it  to  the  united  solicitations 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark  and  the  Hanse  towns ; 
though  she  has  carried  on  a  very  extensive  and 
important  commerce  with  all  these  nations. 
She  has  constantly  refused  it,  in  time  of  peace, 
to  all  of  tliem.  To  France,  indeed,  she  conceded 
it  in  1780,  because  she  gained  great  equivalents, 
and  had  no  interest  in  withholding  it  from  her ; 
as  she  could  never  expect  to  be  engaged  in  a 
war  without  having  France  for  her  enemy ;  and 
in  that  case  the  stipulation  could  not  operate. 
But  what  did  she  say  to  those  nations  who 
miglit  remain  at  peace,  while  she  and  France 
■hould  be  at  war— such  as  the  Roniaiiiy  Swedes, 


Danes,  and  HiEmse  towns!  She  said,  ^'I  will 
never  rdinouish  this  right  to  yon;  becanso  it 
would  enable  you  to  become  the  oarriers  of 
France,  whenever  she  is  at  war  with  me;  and 
she  will  thereby  be  enabled,  in  her  turn,  to  em- 
ploy all  her  ships  and  sailors  in  attacung  017 
commerce,  while  hers  will  be  safe  under  t 


tral  flag.*'     In  the  year  1798,. indeed,  whan 
Russia  entered  hito  the  coalition  against  maMi 
Britain  made  a  temporary  cession  to  her  of  this 
riffht  because  the  reason,  for  which  it  had  been 
withheld,  could  not  operate,  while  Rnsria  as 
well  as  England  was  at  war  with  France:  bat 
even  then  she  would  not  entirely  rdinquisb  it 
All  this  France  perfectiy  -well  knew ;  md  know- 
ing it,  could  she  suppose  that  Endand  woold 
relinquish  this  right  to  us,  who  had  not  a  sing^ 
ship  of  war,  when  she  had  reftised  it  to  the  vast 
force  of  the  armed  neutrality — ^that  what  aha 
had  refused  to  so  many  powerful  nations  aha 
would  yield  to  a  people,  who,  though  posnessing 
vast  resources,  coula  not  caU  them  into  action 
without  great  injury  to  themselves,  and  mneh 
delay — ^that  what  she  had  refused  in  time  of 
peace,  she  would  surrender  in  a  war,  where  not 
only  her  success,  but  her  very  existence,  de- 
pended on  the  support  of  her  naval  power ;  and 
surrender  it  too  to  that  very  nation,  whidi  pos- 
sessing the  greatest  number  of  diips  and  saiu)r% 
was  most  capable  of  exercisingthe  right  to  her 
injury  and  destruction  f    No,  France  expected 
no  such  thing.    She  knew,  that  England  woold 
not  surrender  the  right ;  and  when  s^  so  wann|y 
and  pertinaciously  urffed  us  to  resist  the  ezerdsa 
of  it  she  could  have  nad  no  other  view  than  to 
set  tne  two  countries  to  quarrelling.    "Rng^i^^ 
she  well  knew,  would  not  yield.    ShouMwe 
persist,  a  war  must  immediately  take  place. 

The  same,  sir,  will  apply  to  the  measures  slie 
wished  us  to  adopts  respecting  the  impressment 
of  seamen  in  our  ships.  It  is  well  known,  that 
England  insists  on  a  principle,  by  which  all  per- 
sons once  her  subjects  always  remain  so,  niuess 
the  right  to  their  allegiance  has  been  given  up 
by  the  government  itself.  This  is  the  case  with 
all  persons  bom  in  the  United  States,  or  settled 
in  tnem  at  the  treaty  of  peace.  From  these  she 
claims  no  allegiance.  But  such  as  have  come 
hero  since  the  treaty,  she  still  considers  as  bar 
subjects,  and  claims  the  right  of  treating  them 
as  such,  whenever  she  finds  them  on  her  own 
territory,  or  on  the  high  seaa,  the  dommon  ter- 
ritory of  nations.  Of  this  description  there  are 
numbers  of  sailors  on  board  of  our  ships,  and 
she  claims  a  right  to  impress  them.  This  right 
I  do  not  mean  to  defend ;  I  know  tiiat  in  its  ex- 
ercise it  is  liable  to  great  abuse,  and  is  particn- 
larly  inconvenient  to  this  country;  but  it  is 
claimed  and  exercised  by  France  herself  and  by 
every  other  nation,  as  well  as  England.  Tet 
France  has  constantiy  urged  us  to  resist  the 
exercise  of  it  by  EngUmd.  We  have  done  erery 
thing  in  our  power  to  induce  England  to  re- 
nounce it,  and  not  succeeding  in  that,  we  hav« 
taken  all  proper  steps  to  remedy  and  jprevenl 
its  abuse.    But  this  does  not  mtiafy  rauioe; 
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■be  nrgee  us  to  resist  the  ru^t  itselfl  Why  f — 
Because  she  sopposee  that  England  will  yield  it  9 
No,  sir,  no  snch  thing.  She  wdl  knows  that 
£n^nd  will  not  and  cannot  yield  it  with  any 
regard  to  her  own  safety :  it  being  of  the  last 
importance  to  her  in  a  war  like  the  present, 
where  she  has  every  thing  staked  on  her  mari- 
time exertions,  to  prevent  her  seamen  from 
passing  from  hers  into  neutral  ships,  where  they 
get  better  wages,  lighter  duty,  and  are  free 
from  danger.  France  well  knows,  therefore, 
that  Englimd  will  not  yield  this  right,  and  this 
is  precisely  the  reason  wh^  she  nrges  ns  to  re- 
sist it :  becaose  such  a  resistance  must  immedi- 
ately produce  a  quarrel  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

The  same  spirit  is  visible  in  her  other  de- 
mands ;  all  of  which  tend  to  the  same  point 
She  wished  us  to  adopt  a  construction  of  the 
treaty,  that  would  have  given  her  complete 
possession  of  our  ports,  and  shut  them  to 
En^and.  She  would  have  armed  vessels,  and 
enlisted  crews,  in  our  country ;  she  would  have 
sold  her  prizes  here  ;  she  would  have  taken  the 
merchant  ships  of  England  on  our  shores,  and 
in  our  very  rivers ;  and  our  courts  must  not  have 
interfered.  No  English  ship  of  war  could  have 
enuured  our  harbors,  which  she  would  not  have 
expelled,  by  simply  affirming,  that  it  had  made 
prize  on  her  citizens,  no  matter  whether  lately 
•  or  four  years  ago,  whether  in  the  East  Indies, 
the  West  Indies,  Africa  or  Europe.  Could  she 
have  imagined,  that  England  would  see  all  this 
partiality,  all  these  favors  to  its  enemy,  without 
anger  and  jealousy  ?  Could  she  have  imagined, 
th^  bitter  complaints  or  irritating  reraon- 
•trances  on  the  part  of  that  country,  would  not 
ti^e  place?  Certainly  she  could  not.  She 
knew,  that  anger,  jealousy  and  irritation  would 
necessarily  be  excited :  she  knew,  that  a  system. 
which,  under  the  name  of  neutrality,  would 
have  all  the  effect  of  an  alliance  with  her,  must 
produce  resentment  and. remonstrance  on  the 
part  of  England,  and  that  these,  added  to  the 
ancient  animosities  not  yet  extinguished,  but 
heightened  on  the  contrary  by  recent  iiguries, 
must  q>eedily  end  in  hostility. 

Sir,  the  plan  of  ambition  and  aggrandize- 
ment, pursued  by  France  in  Eurc^  affords 
additional  proofe  of  her  policy  respecting  this 
country.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  any  gentleman, 
who  will  careMly  examine  the  subiect,  will  be 
oonvinced  that  Fnmoe  deliberately  attacked 
Austria  as  well  as  England,  and  of  her  own 
accord,  and,  in  pursuance  of  a  regular  system 
of  policy,  lighted  up  the  flames  of  the  present 
war.  I  shall  not,  however,  stop  to  examine 
that  question,  which  would  re<|uire  a  minute 
and  tedious  detail  of  Caots,  and  is  by  no  means 
essentially  necessary  in  the  present  deliberation. 
Whether  France  began  the  war  frt>m  projects 
of  dominion,  or  was  driyen  into  it  for  the  de- 
fence of  her  independence,  is,  in  some  degree, 
unimportant  at  present;  since  it  is  perfectiy 
evident,  and  has  indeed  been  admitted  on  all 
ndea,  that  with  whatever  motives  the  war  be- 


gan, it  has  long  since  been  a  mere  o(mtest  for 
power.  In  this  contest,  France,  having  de- 
tached Prussia  from  the  alliance,  enslaved  Bel- 
gium, subjugated  Holland,  and  obtained  an  ab- 
solute control  oxer  the  government  and  forces 
of  Spain,  found  her  progress  resisted  by  noth- 
ing but  the  firm,  persevering  courage  of  Austria 
on  one  side,  and  the  vast  maritime  power  of 
England  on  the  other.  Accordingly,  die  bent 
all  her  efforts  to  weaken  and  destroy  these  two 
powers,  and  left  nothing  unattempted  to  divide 
them.  She  made  continual  efforts  to  induce 
the  Turks  to  fall  on  the  house  of  Austria  on 
one  side,  and  to  arm  Prussia  against  it  on  the 
other.  She  offered  to  divide  its  spoils  with 
Prussia,  in  order  to  engage  the  avarice  and  am- 
bition of  that  rival  power,  by  whose  assistance 
she  might  break  the  strength  of  Austria,  and 
then  rde  both,  with  the  rest  of  Germany.  As 
the  fear  of  Russia  has  kept  the  King  of  Prussia 
in  awe,  and  restrained  his  enterprises,  she  has 
left  no  stone  w  ntumed,  to  lull  the  new  Emperor 
of  Russia  into  security,  and  obtain  his  acquies- 
cence. By  thus  raising  up  enemies  against 
Austria  on  every  side,  and  pressing  upon  it  at 
the  same  time  with  her  whole  muitary  force, 
she  is  attempting  to  compel  it  to  relinquish  a 
large  part  of  its  territories,  and  make  a  peace 
separate  from  England.  But  she  constantiy 
refuses  either  to  give  up  her  own  conquests,  or 
to  make  a  peace  in  which  both  England  and 
Austria  should  be  included.  The  policy  of  this 
is  obvious  and  important  Could  she,  after 
having  stripped  ana  weakened  Austria,  succeed 
in  detaching  it  from  England,  she  would  be  left 
free  to  turn  her  whole  undivided  force  against 
that  rival  nation,  so  long  the  great  object  of  her 
jealousy  and  hatred,  and  whose  maritime  supe- 
riority, it  has  been  her  policy,  for  a  century,  to 
reduce.  In  the  mean  time,  she  leaves  notLins 
unattempted  to  accomplish  this  purpose ;  and 
knowing  that  the  naval  strength  and  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  English  depend  on  their  trade, 
she  resolves  to  assail  their  trade  in  all  possible 
ways.  Hence  her  former  and  recent  attempts 
to  exclude  English  vessels  from  every  port 
Hence  her  instructions  to  Genet  to  draw  us 
into  an  alliance,  one  condition  of  which  is  to 
be  the  exclusion  of  English  veasela  from  our 
ports.  Hence  her  threats  to  Portugal  of  an  in- 
vasion by  Spain,  unless  English  vessels  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  Portuguese  ports.  Hence  her 
recent  attempts  of  the  same  Idnd  on  Denmark 
and  the  Hanse  towns. 

To  the  success  of  this  project  against  the 
commerce  and  navy  of  England,  the  aid  of  the 
United  States  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
is  so  considered  by  France.  I  have  it  fh>m  the 
highest  authority,  that  the  plan  of  a  maritime 
coalition  against  England,  was  early  formed  by 
France ;  that  to  the  completion  of  it  Uie  acces- 
sion of  the  United  States  was  alone  wanting; 
and  that  that  accession  was  requested  and  re- 
fused. The  pretence  of  this  coalition,  was  to 
reduce  the  exorbitant  maritime  power  of  Eng- 
land, and  prevent  her  tyranny  over  the  other 
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commercial  states.  The  object  of  it  was,  and 
the  certain  effect  of  it  if  snccessfhl  would  have 
been,  to  break  down  England;  by  which  means 
France,  who  came  next  to  her  in  naval  power, 
would  have  been  left  to  reian  nnrivalled  and 
uncontrolled  in  her  stead.  The  United  States 
would  have  been  the  most  important  member 
of  this  coalition.  The  great  number  of  their 
ships  and  sailors  would  nave  enabled  them  to 
become  the  (purlers  of  France,  while  she  should 
employ  all  her  maritime  resources  in  attacking 
England.  Their  privateers  also  would  have 
struck  a  deadly  blow  at  the  English  commerce; 
and  the  use  of  their  resources  and  their  ports 
to  France,  would  have  given  her  a  decided  su- 

E priority  m  the  West  Indies,  and  obliged  the 
ngUsh  to  send  so  great  a  force  there,  as  greatly 
to  weaken  their  operations  every  where  else. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  France  could  have  no 
ally  so  important  to  her,  in  the  naval  war 
against  England,  as  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
without  their  assistance,  she  could  have  no 
hopes  of  success  in  the  West  Indies.  Accord- 
ingly she  took  steps  to  secure  this  assistance, 
as  soon  as  she  began  to  form  her  project  against 
England,  and  has  pursued  them  ever  since  with 
the  most  unwearied  perseverance,  and  by  eYeTv 
expedient  of  threats,  promises,  flatteries,  fnxiaa 
and  intrigue. 

It  beiDff,  as  I  conceive,  perfectly  manifest 
from  all  these  considerations,  that  the  plan  of 
France  has  always  been  to  draw  us  into  the 
war ;  the  House  is  ftimished  with  a  ready  solu- 
tion of  her  anser  against  the  Britlsli  treaty, 
and  a  due  to  au  her  present  measures.  It  is 
evident,  that  her  anger  at  the  treaty  has  arisen 
entirely,  from  its  having  defeated  her  plan  of 
drawing  us  into  the  war ;  and  it  will  readily 
appear,  that  the  whole  aim  and  object  of  her 
present  measures  are  to  compel  us  to  renounce 
it ;  to  drive  us  into  that  quarrel  with  England, 
into  which  she  has  failed  in  her  attempts  to 
entice  us.  She  must  either  mean  this,  or  she 
must  mean  seriously  to  attack  us,  and  drive  us 
into  a  war  against  herself.  To  discover  which 
of  these  is  her  real  object,  what  is  the  true 
motive  of  her  present  measures,  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance ;  because  till  that  is  done,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  determine,  in  what  manner 
those  measures  ought  to  be  counteracted,  which 
is  the  point  immediately  under  consideration. 
I  can  never  believe,  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
France  seriously  to  attack  this  country,  or  to 
drive  it  into  a  war  against  herself.  She  has 
too  much  to  lose  and  too  little  to  gain  by  such 
a  contest,  to  have  seriously  resolved  on  it,  or 
even  to  wish  it.  In  her  counsels,  I  have  ob- 
served great  wickedness,  but  no  folly ;  and  it 
would  l^  the  extreme  of  folly  in  her  to  compel 
this  country  to  become  her  enemy ;  especially 
in  the  present  war,  when  we  can  throw  so  for- 
midable a  weight  into  the  opposite  scale. 
France  well  knows  our  power  in  that  respect, 
and  will  not  compel  us  to  exert  it.  She  well 
knows,  that  we  poasees  more  ships  and  more 
aeamen  ibm  any  country  upon  earth  except 


England  alone.  She  well  knowi^  that  our 
sailora  are  the  most  brave,  akUfti],  and  eniar* 
prising  in  the  world,  and,  that  by  arming  our 
vessels,  our  conunerce  wcnild  soon  be  made  to 
float  safe  from  privateers;  while  her  fleeta  and 
large  ships  would  be  kept  in^awe  by  those  of 
England.  She  knows  thiat  in  the  late  war,  the 
State  of  Massachuaetta  alone,  with  its  privateenL 
took  one-third  of  all  the  merchant  ahipe  of 
Great  Britain:  and  that  though  ahe  hid  no 
conmieroe  to  be  attackeo,  these  maritime  ma* 
terials,  greatly  increased  rince  that  time,  woidd 
enable  us,  if  driven  to  the  necessity,  to  creafee 
speedily  a  formidable  marine,  with  whic^  we 
could,  not  only  defend  ourselves,  bat  attack  her 
possessions.  She  knows,  that  we  have  a  popu- 
lation not  far  short  of  six  ndUiooa,  and  that  the 
martial  spirit,  which  conducted  ns  gloriously 
throuffh  the  trying  scenes  of  the  lute  war, 
though  dormant  indeed,  could  not  have  been 
extinguished.  She  knows,  that  by  co-operat- 
ing with  the  English,  a  co-operaticm  whicli 
must  result  naturally  from  our  being  driven 
into  the  war,  by  opening  our  harbora  to  thdr 
ships,  permitting  them  to  arm,  reflt  and  victual 
in  our  ports,  to  recruit  among  our  seamen,  and 
to  employ  our  vessels  as  transports,  we  ooold 
give  them  a  most  decided  preponderance  In  the 
American  seas,  nnder  which  her  own  colonies 
and  those  of  Spain  and  Holluid,  which  she 
most  justly  considers  as  her  own,  must  speedily 
fall. 

She  knows  that  in  case  of  a  war  with  ns^ 
Spain  and  Holland,  who  must  be  her  allien 
would  be  within  our  grasp.  She  knows  that 
the  Americans  could  and  would  lay  hold  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas,  and  that  they 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  road  to  Mexico; 
and  she  would  dread  that  enterpriaing  valor, 
which  formerly  led  them  through  barren  wilda 
and  frozen  mountains,  to  the  walls  of  Quebec. 
She  knows,  in  fine,  that  to  drive  this  country 
into  a  war  with  her  at  the  present  juncture, 
would  bring  about  that  co-operation  of  means, 
and  that  union  of  interests  and  viewa  between 
us  and  the  English,  which  it  has  been  the  great 
object  of  her  policy  to  prevent,  and  which  she 
had  undertaken  two  wars,  in  the  course  of 
half  a  century,  for  the  sole  and  express  purpoae 
of  breaking.  It  is,  therefore,  I  think,  impoari- 
ble  to  conceive,  that  France  means  to  drive  or 
provoke  us  into  war.  Her  object,  in  my  opin- 
ion must  be  altogether  different  It  must  be 
to  compel  us  to  renounce  the  British  treaty, 
and  renew  all  our  differences  with  that  nation, 
under  circumstances  of  irritation  which  must 
speedily  end  in  a  rupture.  What  has  led  her 
to  form  this  project?  From  whence  could  i^ 
derive  hopes  of  success?  She  has  been  led  to 
form  it,  in  my  opinion,  from  a  persuasion,  erro- 
neous indeed,  out  favored  by  many  appear- 
ances, that  we  are  a  weak,  pusillanimoua  peo- 
Ele,  too  much  devoted  to  gain  to  regard  our 
onor,  too  careful  about  our  property  to  risk  it 
in  support  of  our  rights,  too  much  divided  to 
exert  our  strength,  too  diatmatftd  of  onr  own 
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Soyemmeiit  to  defend  it,  too  much  deyoted  to 
er  to  repel  her  aggressions  at  the  risk  of  a 
qoarrel,  too  much  exasperated  against  England 
to  consent  to  that  co-operation,  which  mast  of 
necessity  grow  out  of  resistance  to  France. 
Various  occurrences  hare  comhined  to  produce 
and  confirm  this  persuasion,  and  the  forbear- 
ance which  our  government  has  exercised 
towards  herself  is  not  the  least  of  them.  She 
has  seen  us  submit^  with  patience,  to  the  insults 
and  outrages  of  three  successive  ministers,  for 
the  very  least  of  which,  she  would  have  sent 
the  minister  of  anj  nation  out  of  her  country, 
if  not  to  the  guillotine.  The  minister  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  with  whom  France 
had  recently  concluded  a  treaty,  learning  that 
the  daughter  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  to  be 
sent  out  of  the  country,  requested  penmssion 
to  pay  her  a  visit.  This  request  to  visit  an  un- 
fortunate young  lady,  the  near  relation  of  hid 
sovereign,  and  whose  tender  age  no  less  than 
her  sex,  her  virtues  and  her  calamities,  entitled 
her  to  respect,  was  answered  by  an  order  from 
the  directory,  to  quit  the  territories  of  the  re- 
public His  expression  of  a  wish  to  show  one 
mark  of  regard  to  virtuous  misfortune  and  suf- 
fering innocence,  was  considered  as  an  a£fW)nt  by 
the  government  of  France,  and  punished  by  the 
instuit  dismissal  of  the  minister.  Accustomed 
to  act  thus  herself^  how  can  she  impute  our 
long-suffering  and  forbearance,  under  the  per- 
petual insolence  and  insults  of  her  ministers,  to 
any  thing  but  weakness,  pusillanimity,  or  a 
blmd  devotedness  to  herself?  The  conduct  of 
gentlemen  on  this  floor,  too,  has  more  and  more 
confirmed  her  in  this  injurious  opinion  of  us ; 
has  confirmed  her  in  the  erroneous  persuasion, 
that  there  is  a  party  in  the  very  bosom  of  the 
government,  devoted  to  her  interests.  I  do  not 
mean  to  charge  gentlemen  with  acting  under 
French  influence.  I  am  persuaded,  itxat  in  the 
course  they  have  taken,  they  believed  them- 
selves to  be  aiming  at  the  good  of  their  country, 
which  they  supposed  might  best  be  promoted 
in  the  manner  recommended  by  them.  But  I 
would  ask  those  gentlemen,  and  I  solemnly  call 
on  them  to  lay  their  hands  on  their  hearts  and 
answer  me — ^I  would  ask  them  whether  the 
course  of  conduct  which  they  have  pursued^  is 
not  calculated  to  impress  France  with  a  behef 
that  they  are  devoted  to  her  interests,  and  not 
to  those  of  their  own  country  f  Whether  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  always  connected 
the  interests  and  wishes  of  France  with  their 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  this  government, 
does  not  necessarily  tend  to  create  and  confirm 
this  belief?  When  she  saw  them  constantly 
making  it  a  ground  of  opposition  to  measures, 
that  they  would  be  hurtful  or  displeasing  to 
her ;  constantly  supporting  those  plans  which 
she  was  desirous  of  seeing  adopted ;  constantly 
opposing  all  that  she  opposed ;  what  could  die 
infer,  but  that  they  were  a  party  devoted  to 
her  views?  As  she  knows  their  numbers  and 
importance,  and  has  these  apparently  strong 
reasons  for  relying  on  their  attachment^  what 


can  she  conclude,  but,  that  however  unable 
they  may  be  to  direct  the  government  accord- 
ing to  her  wishes,  they  will  be  ready  and  able 
so  to  dog  its  operations  as  to  prevent  it  from 
adopting  or  pursuing  vigorous  measures  against 
her  f  Sue  no  doubt  does  believe,  and  Uiere  is 
evidence  of  the  fact  from  the  most  re^>ectable 
quarter,  our  minister  in  that  country,  that  she 
has  notning  to  do  but  press  hard  on  the  gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  lay  it,  bound  hand  and 
foot^  at  the  feet  of  this  party,  bv  means  of 
which,  she  might  then  govern  uie  country. 
She  is  Airther  confirmed  in  this  beUef  by  the 
conduct  of  the  people  of  this  country,  by  their 
warm  partiality  for  her  cause  and  her  nation, 
by  their  enthusiastic  exultation  in  her  victoriea, 
and  the  fond,  sympathizing  sorrow  with  which 
they  mourn  her  disasters.  Mistaking  the  source 
of  these  generous  emotions,  she  has  seen  in 
them  nothing  but  the  proof  of  a  slavish  devo- 
tedness to  herself^  which  woidd  render  thia 
people  incapable  of  asserting  their  own  rightSi 
when  it  must  be  done  at  the  risk  of  her  displea- 
sure. She  does  not  know,  nor  can  she  be  made 
to  understand,  that  it  is  the  cause  of  liberty  in 
which  she  is  thought  to  be  struggling,  that  in- 
spires this  enthusiasm,  and  that,  should  c^e 
cnanfle  her  conduct,  and  abandon  die  principles 
which  she  professes,  these  generous  well-wish- 
ers would  be  found  among  the  firmest  of  her 
opposers.  A  similar  mistake  she  committed 
with  respect  to  England,  and  that  mistake  fur- 
ther confirmed  her  original  error.  She  saw 
much  resentment  excited  by  the  attacks  and 
outrages  of  England,  and  she  supposed  that  re- 
sentment to  be  deep-rooted  and  aurable.  She 
did  not  know,  ana  could  not  conceive,  that, 
when  England  had  given  up  her  iiy'urioas  pre- 
tensions tor  the  future,  and  agreed  to  make  a 
fair  and  Just  compensation  for  the  past,  we 
should  forget  our  resentments,  and  cherish  sen- 
timents of  mutual  and  friendly  intercouse.  She 
supposed  these  resentments  to  be  far  more 
deeply  rooted,  more  universal,  and  more  per- 
manent, than  they  really  are,  and  relies  on 
them  as  a  certain  means  of  preventing  any 
union  of  interests  and  operations  between  us 
and  England,  however  recommended  by  policy 
or  even  required  by  necessity. 

In  all  these  delusions  she  is  confirmed  by  the 
conduct,  the  speeches,  and  tiie  writings,  of 
persons  in  this  country,  both  our  own  citizens 
and  hers ;  by  the  information  and  opinions  of 
some  of  her  clUzehs,  who,  having  resided  here, 
have  carried  home  with  them  those  erroneous 
opinions,  which  foreigners  generally  form  about 
countries  they  visit ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  by 
the  behavior,  too,  of  some  of  our  citizens  in 
her  own  country,  who,  forgetting  the  trust  re- 
posed in  them,  and  the  situations  in  which  they 
were  placed,  allowed  themselves  to  pursue  a 
course  of  conduct  and  conversation,  calculated 
to  confirm  France  in  alLher  unfounded  and 
injurious  opinions,  respecting  this  country. 
Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  unwilling  to  oppose  her,  and  the 
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goTernment  uDsble;  that  we  sboiild  prefer 
peace  with  sabmiaeion,  to  the  risk  of  war;  that 
a  strong  party  devoted  to  her  will  hang  on  the 
goyemment,  and  impede  all  its  measores  of 
reaction ;  and,  that  if  she  should  place  ns  bj 
her  aggressions  in  a  sitnation,  where  the  choice 
Bhoold  seem  to  lie  between  a  war  with  Eng- 
land and  a  war  with  her,  onr  hatred  to  Eng- 
land, Joined  to  those  other  causes,  would  force 
US  to  take  the  former  part  of  the  alternative ; 
she  has  resolved  on  the  measures  which  she  is 
now  pursuing,  and  the  object  of  which  is  to 
make  us  renounce  the  treaty  with  Eng^d,  and 
enter  into  a  quarrel  with  Uiat  nation ;  in  fine, 
to  effect  by  force  and  aggressions,  that  which 
she  had  attempted  in  vain  by  four^ears  of  in- 
triguing and  insidious  policy. 

If  such  are  her  objects,  how  was  she  to  be 
induced  to  renounce  them?  By  trifling  con- 
cessions of  this,  that,  or  the  other  article  of  a 
treaty;  this,  that,  or  the  other  advantage  in 
trade  ?  No.  It  seems  to  me  a  delusion  equally 
fatal  and  unaccountable,  to  suppose  that  she  is 
to  be  thus  satisfied :  to  suppose  that,  by  these 
inconsiderable  favors  which  she  has  not  even 
asked  for,  she  is  to  be  bought  off  from  a  plan  so 
ffreat  and  important.  It  seems  to  me  the  most 
mtal  and  unaccountable  delusion,  that  can  m^e 
gentlemen  shut  their  eyes  to  this  testimony  of 
every  nation,  to  this  glare  of  light  bursting  in 
from  every  side ;  that  can  retfder  them  blind  to 
the  projects  of  France,  to  the  Herculean  strides 
of  her  overtowering  ambition,  which  so  evi- 
dently aims  at  nothing  less  than  the  establish- 
ment of  universal  empire,  or  universal  infiuence, 
and  has  fixed  on  this  country  as  one  of  the  in- 
struments for  accomplishing  her  plan. 

It  is  against  this  dangerous  delusion  that  I 
wish  to  warn  the  House  and  the  country.  I 
wish  to  warn  them  not  to  deceive  themselves 
with  the  vain  and  fallacious  expectation,  that 
the  concessions  proposed  by  this  amendment 
will  satisfy  the  wishes  or  arrest  the  measures 
of  France.  Do  I  dissuade  you  from  these  con- 
cessions ?  Far  from  it.  I  wish  them  to  be  of- 
fered, and  in  the  way  the  most  likely  to  give 
weight  to  the  offer.  It  is  a  bridge  which  I  am 
willing  to  build  for  the  pride  of  France  to  re- 
treat over ;  but  what  I  wish  to  warn  the  House 
against  is  the  resting  satisfied  with  building  the 
bridge,  to  the  neglect  of  those  measures  by 
which  France  may  be  induced  to  march  over 
it,  after  it  shall  be  built.  I  wish  to  negotiate, 
and  I  even  rely  much  on  success ;  but  the  suc- 
cess of  the  negotiation  must  be  secured  on  this 
fioor.  It  must  be  secured  by  adopting  firm 
language  and  energetic  measures ;  measures 
which  will  convince  France,  that  those  opin- 
ions respecting  this  country,  on  which  her  sys- 
tem is  founded,  are  wholly  erroneous ;  that  we 
are  neither  a  weak,  a  pusillauimous,  or  a  divided 
people;  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  barter 
honor  for  quiet,  nor  to  save  our  money  at  the 
expense  of  our  rights :  which  will  convince  her, 
that  we  underst^>d  her  projects,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  oppose  them,  with  all  onr  leflonroes, 


and  at  the  hazard  of  all  our  pofl8ea8k>D&  Thk^ 
I  believe,  is  the  way  to  insure  suooeas  to  tiit 
negotiation ;  and  without  this,  I  shall  eooMm 
it  as  a  measure  equally  vain,  weak,  and  diaUi* 
sive. 

When  France  shall  at  length  be  conyinoed, 
that  we  are  firmly  resolved  to  call  forth  all  oir 
resonroee,  and  exert  all  our  strength  to  reriat 
her  encroachments  and  aggreariona,  ahe  will 
soon  desist  from  them.  She  need  not  be  told 
what  these  resources  are ;  she  weU  knows  tMr 
greatness  and  extent ;  she  well  faiows  thai  thia 
country,  if  driven  into  a  war,  could  mnm  bo- 
come  invulnerable  to  her  attacks,  and  could 
throw  a  most  formidable  and  preponden^Bg 
weight  into  the  scale  of  her  adversary.  She 
will  not,  therefore,  drive  us  to  this  extremi^, 
but  will  desist  as  soon  as  she  finds  na  deter- 
mined.   I  have  already  touched  cm  onr 


of  {injuring  France,  and  of  repelling  her  attacks: 
and  if  those  means  were  less  than  they  are,  atOl 


they  might  be  rendered  all-sufficient^  by 
lution  and  courage.  It  is  in  these  that  the 
strength  of  nations  consists,  and  not  in  fieet% 
nor  armies,  nor  population,  nor  money :  in  tho 
*'  unconquerable  will — the  courage  never  to  8Qb> 
mit  or  yield."  These  are  the  true  sonroea  of 
national  greatness;  and  to  use  the  words  of  a 
celebrated  writer, — "  where  these  means  are  not 
wanting,  all  others  will  be  found  or  created.** 
It  was  by  these  means  that  Holland,  in  the 
days  of  her  glory,  triumphed  over  the  mwhtj 
power  of  Spain.  It  is  by  these,  that  in  iBier 
times,  and  in  the  course  of  the  present  war,  the 
Swiss,  a  people  not  half  so  numerous  as  we,  md 
possessing  few  of  our  advantages,  have  honor- 
ably maintained  their  neutrality  amid  the  shock 
of  surrounding  states,  and  against  the  haughty 
aggressions  of  France  herself.  The  Swiss  have 
not  been  without  their  trials.  They  had  given 
refoge  to  many  French  emigrants,  whom  their 
ven^ul  and  implacable  country  had  driven 
and  pursued  from  state  to  state,  and  whom  it 
wished  to  deprive  of  their  last  asylum  in  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland.  The  Swiss  were 
required  Jto  drive  them  away,  under  the  pre- 
tence thin;  to  afford  them  a  retreat  was  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  neutrality.  They  at  first  tem- 
porized and  evaded  the  demand:  France  in- 
sisted ;  and  finding  at  length,  that  evasion  was 
useless,  they  assumed  a  firm  attitude,  and  de- 
clared that  having  afforded  an  asylum  to  thoM 
unfortunate  exiles,  which  no  law  of  neutrality 
forbade,  they  would  protect  them  in  it  at  everr 
hazard.  France,  finding  them  thus  resolved, 
gave  up  the  attempt.  This  was  effected  by 
that  determined  courage,  which  alone  can  make 
a  nation  great  or  respectable :  and  this  effect 
has  invariably  been  produced  by  the  same  canae, 
in  every  age  and  every  clime.  It  was  this  that 
made  Rome  the  mistress  of  the  worid,  and 
Athens  the  protectress  of  Greece.  When  waa 
it  that  Rome  attracted  most  strongly  the  admi- 
ration of  mankind,  and  impressed  the  deepest 
sentiment  of  fear  on  the  hearts  of  her  enemies  f 
It  was  when  seventy  thousand  of  her  eona  lay 
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bleeding  at  Oaima,  and  Hannibal,  yiotorioiis 
over  three  Roman  armies  and  twenty  nations, 
was  thundering  at  her  gates.  It  was  then  that 
the  young  and  heroic  Scipio,  having  sworn  on 
his  sword,  in  the  presence  of  the  fathers  of  the 
country,  not  to  despair  of  the  republic,  marched 
forth  at  the  head  of  a  people,  firmly  resolved 
to  conquer  or  die :  and  tnat  resolution  insured 
them  th^  victory.  When  did  Athens  appear 
the  greatest  and  the  most  formidable!  It  was 
when  giving  up  their  houses  and  possessions  to 
the  flames  of  the  enemy,  and  having  transferred 
their  wives,  their  children,  their  aged  parents, 
and  the  symbols  of  their  religion  on  board  of 
their  fleet,  they  resolved  to  consider  themselves 
as  the  republic,  and  their  ships  as  their  country. 
It  was  Aen  they  struck  that  terrible  blow,  un- 
der which  the  greatness  of  Persia  sunk  and 
expired. 

These  means,  sir,  and  many  others  are  in  our 
power.  Let  us  resolve  to  use  them,  and  act  so 
aa  to  convince  France  that  we  have  taken  the 


resolution,  and  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  Thia 
conviction  will  be  to  us  instead  of  fleets  and 
armies,  and  even  more  effectuaL  Seeing  ua 
thus  prepared,  she  will  not  attack  us.  Then 
will  she  listen  to  our  peaceable  proposals ;  then 
will  she  accept  the  concessions  we  mean  to 
offer.  But  should  this  offer  not  be  thus  sup- 
ported, should  it  be  attended  by  any  circum- 
stances from  which  she  can  discover  weaknesa, 
distrust,  or  division,  then  will  she  reject  it  with 
derision  and  scorn.  I  view  in  the  proposed 
amendment,  circumstances  of  this  kind;  and 
for  that,  among  other  reasons,  shall  vote  against 
it.  I  shall  vote  against  it,  not  because  I  am  for 
war,  but  because  I  am  for  peace ;  and  because 
I  see  in  this  amendment  itself^  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  course  to  which  it  points,  the 
means  of  impeding,  instead  of  promoting  our 
pacific  endeavors.  And  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  when  we  give  this  vote,  we  vote  not  only 
on  the  peace  of  our  country,  but  on  what  is  fur 
more  important,  its  rights  and  its  honor. 
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This  speech,  on  the  constitutional  powers  of 
the  President  and  Senate,  relative  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Foreign  Minbters,  was  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  second  day  of  March,  1798.  * 

It  was  my  wish  and  my  hope,  Mr.  Ohur- 
man,  when  this  business  was  again  called  up 
eome  days  ago,  after  an  intermission  of  three 
weeks  or  more,  t^at  we  should  at  length  be 
permitted  to  come  to  a  decision,  without  fur- 
ther debate,  on  a  question  which  had  so  long 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  al- 
ready perhaps  exhausted  the  patience  of  the 
public  I  and  those  with  whom  I  think  on  this 
oooasibn  were  willing,  for  the  sake  of  an  early 
decision,  to  pass  by  unanswered  many  things, 
which  though  susceptible  in  our  opinion  of  an 
easy  refutation,  were  calculated  to  make  an  im- 
pression to  our  disadvantage.  We  were  even 
content  to  leave  unnoticed  the  violent  philippic 
of  the  gentleman  fW>m  Virginia,  Mr.  Nicholas, 
who  introduced  this  motion,  and  who,  in  sup- 
port of  it,  has  allowed  himself  so  great  a  lati- 
tude of  invective,  gainst  its  opposers  and 
their  adherents.  We  therefore  repeatedly 
called  for  the  question,  and  did  all  in  our  power 
to  close  a  debate,  in  which  such  immoderate 
use  had  already  been  made  of  the  indulgence 
of  the  House. 

But  it  did  not  so  seem  good  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gallatin.  He  yesterday 
pronounced  a  discourse  of  three  hours  and  a 
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half  long,  in  which  he  repeated  assertions  for- 
merly refiited,  and  made  them  the  ground  of  a 
long  train  of  reasoning ;  and  advanced  many 
new  portions  eanally  untenable,  but  equally 
capable,  if  left  undetected  and  unexposed,  of  mis- 
leading the  mind.  These  assertions,  which  the 
gentleman  f^om  Pennsylvania  has  not  attempt- 
ed to  prove,  though  they  are  the  ground-work 
of  all  his  reasonings,  were  advanced  with  a 
boldness  which  nothing  but  a  belief  that  he  was 
to  remain  unanswered  could  have  produced. 
His  speech,  when  prepu^  in  his  closet,  was 
evidently  intended  for  a  concluding  speech; 
and  hence  he  has  laid  down  positions  which  he 
knew  to  be  unfounded,  with  a  boldness  of 
which  even  he  himself  has  heretofore  exhibited 
no  example.  On  these  positions  he  has  built  a 
gigantic  structure  of  argument,  to  support  the 
present  motion ;  a  structure  which,  like  a  vast 
edifice  resting  on  loose  blocks,  must  fall  and 
crumble  in  the  dust,  as  soon  as  some  person 
shall  take  the  trouble  to  discover  and  knock 
away,  its  frail  and  temporary  props. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  now  rise,  once 
more  to  trespass  on  the  indulgence  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  loose  blocks  which  support  thia 
edifice  I  mean  to  knock  away ;  an  operation 
which  requires  neither  strength  nor  skill,  which 
may  be  performed  by  any  person  who  stands 
near  enough  to  discover  the  defect ;  and  then 
it  will  be  seen  with  what  speedy  ruin  a  struc- 
ture so  large,  and  appearing  so  solid  when 
viewed  from  a  distance,  will  tumble  to  the 
earth. 

Though  called  up,  however,  Mr.  Chairman, 
by  the  assertions  of  the  gentleman  fh>m  Penn- 
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sjlvania,  I  shall  not  confine  in jself  whoUj  to 
them,  bat  shall  incidentally  notice  such  obser- 
vations of  other  gentlemen,  as  maj  spp^ar  re- 
dacible  to  anj  head  of  argoment.  There  are 
some  parts  of  the  last  speech  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  Mr.  Nicholas,  on  whicn,  though 
they  appear  to  have  no  necessary  connection 
witii  tiie  subject,  I  cannot  omit  to  make  some 
animadversion.  Those  I  shall  in  the  first  place 
submit  to  the  committee,  and  then  proceed  to 
other  and  more  important  parts  of  the  discus- 
sion. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Nicholas, 
perhaps  foreseeing  that  ample  retribution  of 
praise  which  he  has  since  received,  employed 
a  considerable  part  of  his  last  speech,  in  a  most 
pompous  panegyric  on  his  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Gallatin.  Had  he  stopped  here, 
Mr.  Chairman ;  had  he  contented  himself  with 
extolling  the  virtues  and  talents  of  his  friend 
and  political  associate,  even  at  the  expense  of 
every  body  else,  I  should  have  been  disposed 
to  pass  it  by  unnoticed.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  no  doubt,  entertains  this  exalted  opin- 
ion of  his  friend  from  Pennsylvania;  and  I 
should  never  deny  him  the  right  or  grudge 
him  the  pleasure  of  expressing  it;  nor  have  I 
any  disposition  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  or  diminish  the 
reputation  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  pos- 
sess. But  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  did  not 
stop  here.  Not  content  with  extolling  his 
friend,  above  all  that  is  great  and  distinguished 
in  the  country,  he  went  on  to  impute  the  worst 
of  motives,  the  most  base  and  contemptible  pas- 
sions, to  those  who  do  not  partake  in  his  en- 
thusiastic admiration.  He  told  us  that  fre- 
quent attacks  were  made  in  this  House,  on  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  and  that  those 
attacks  proceeded  from  envy  of  his  superior 
talents,  were  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  that 
pre-eminence  of  ability,  which  eveiy  day's  de- 
bate rendered  more  and  more  conspicuous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  I  know  be  excused 
from  taking  any  part  of  this  observation  to 
myself  personally ;  for  it  will  be  remembered 
that  I  have  made  none  of  those  attacks  which 
are  spoken  of,  on  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Perhaps  this  has  been  because  I  have, 
for  my  part,  never  felt  that  superiority,  never 
perceived  that  pro-eminence,  from  which  the 
attacks  are  supposed  to  proceed.  That  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  merit,  no- 
body will  deny,  and  nobody  can  be  less  dispos- 
ed to  deny  it  than  me ;  but  I  confess  that  I 
never  observed  that  superiority  over  many 
other  members  of  this  House,  much  less  over 
aU,  whereby  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
been  so  much  dazzled.  And  I  would  remind 
that  gentleman  that  all  greatness  is  by  com- 
parison ;  and  that  the  comparison,  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  is  generally  made,  not  between  a 
man  and  his  antagonists,  but  between  him  and 
his  associates.  Even  a  rush-light  may  seem  a 
resplendent  luminary,  when  compared  to  a 
l^w-worm ;  and  in  a  dark  room,  the  smallest 


spark  becomes  bri^t  and  diatingnished.  I 
would  submit  it  to  the  gentleman  firom  Vir- 
ginia, whether  he  has  not  oommitted  sotm 
mistake  of  this  kind.  Amidst  the  thidc  s^oom 
that  is  observed  to  rest  on  a  certain  desonptioB 
of  persons,  a  certain  class  of  political  opinkn, 
in  this  country.  I  will  not  say  in  this  Honse^  ii 
it  to  be  wonaered  at,  if  the  glimmeringB  of 
sense  and  capacity  which  are  aometimea  emit- 
ted from  that  quarter,  by  the  gentleman  ttom 
Pennsylvania,  should  da&de  the  eyes  of  his  as- 
sociates t  But  they  must  not  Judge  of  the  eyea 
of  the  community  by  their  own  eyea,  nor  ooi^ 
elude  that  the  brightness  of  the  san  is  to  be 
found  in  those  flashes  of  light,  which  nndis- 
cemible  amidst  the  full  blasd  ii  day,  are  in- 
debted for  all  their  apparent  resplendency,  to 
the  blackness  of  that  night  from  whose  boMMn 
they  are  sent  forth.  Let  me  advise  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  forbear 
his  panegyrics.  They  produce  no  effect  on  Um 
decision  of  the  American  public,  before  whidi 
the  gentleman  j'  om  Pennsylvania,  with  his  as- 
sociates and  his  opponents,  stands  to  be  judged. 
This  iudgment  will  be  formed  on  better  premi- 
ses, than  the  panegyrics  or  the  invectives  pro- 
nounced in  this  House.  It  will  place  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsvlvania,  ana  those  who 
appear  with  him  on  the  political  scene,  in  their 
true  positions ;  it  will  not  only  be  impartial, 
but  final  and  conclusive ;  and  to  it  all  of  iiB| 
whatever  we  may  think  or  say  of  ourselves  or 
of  each  other,  must  implicitly  submit 

Thp  gentleman  fh>m  Virginia,  having  paid 
this  large  tribute  of  flattery  to  his  friend  firom 
Pennsylvania,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  haa  not 
been  unmindful  of  the  proper  retribution,  went 
on  to  select  from  his  politicid  associates,  anoth^ 
object  of  enthusiastic  adulation,  whom  he  haa 
extolled  in  terms  still  more  extravagant,  and 
with  allusions  still  more  offensive.  I  mean,  sir, 
the  late  minister  to  France;  and  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  make  some  observations,  of  no  very 
flattering  nature,  on  the  conduct  of  that  gentle- 
man, I  beg  leave  to  remark  in  the  first  plaoe. 
that  for  any  thing  which  I  may  say  here  I  shall 
not  claim  the  protection  of  my  seat,  or  dielter 
myself  under  its  privileges. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  represent- 
ed the  talents  and  accompl^ments  of  this  per- 
son, the  late  minister  to  France,  as  so  pre-emi- 
nently superior,  not  onlv  to  the  distinguished 
character,  Greneral  Pinckney,  who  was  sent  to 
succeed  him,  but  to  every  other  character  in 
this  country,  to  any  person  who  might  hava 
been  sent;  his  qualifications  as  so  extraordi- 
nary, his  services  as  so  great,  and  his  condoot 
as  so  exemplary ;  that  his  recall  oonld  be  eon- 
sidered  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  act  of  aa 
assassin.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  has  declared,  that  the  recall  of 
the  late  minister  to  France,  was  the  act  of  an 
assassin.  And  who  is  this  assassin?  It  it 
Washington ;  for  by  Washington  this  minister 
was  recalled :  and  for  this  exercise  of  his  con- 
stitutional powers  as  F^eeidenti  he  is  branded 
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hj  the  gentleman  from  Virc^nia  with  the  name 
of  assawin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  were  I  to  give  way  to  the  feel- 
ings whieh  natnralljr  arise  in  the  breast  of  an 
American,  at  hearing  the  epithet  assassin  afSxed 
to  the  name  of  Wauiington^  I  should  apply  ex- 
pressions to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  little 
snitable  to  the  dignity  of  this  ]^la«e,  and  little 
consonant  with  the  respect  which  I  entertain 
for  his  personal  character.  But  I  will  repress 
them ;  and  instead  of  giving  vent  to  a  jnst  and 
natural  indignation,  I  will  content  myself  with 
repeUing  this  nide,  this  nnlooked  for  attack, 
upon  the  administration  of  this  government,  and 
its  late  venerable  and  illastrions  chiefl 

This  I  am  fortunately  enabled  to  do,  in  a 
manner  the  most  easy  and  complete ;  for  the 
late  minister  to  France  has  written  a  book. 
*^0h  thaj^mine  enemy  might  write  a  book!*' 
was  the  affecting  exclamation  of  a  virtuous  and 
suffering  man  of  old,  unjustly  accused  but  con- 
scious of  rectitude,  and  wishing  ardently  for  an 
Siportunity  of  confounding  his  accusers,  out  of 
eir  own  mouths  I  ^*0n  that  mine  enemy 
might  write  a  book  T'  ought  also  to  be  the  ez- 
olamation  of  the  American  government ;  which, 
to  use  the  expression  of  its  late  illustrious  chief^ 
"  requires  nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  the  truth 
to  justify  its  measures,  and  cannot  but  be  de- 
sirous of  having  this  truth  frankly  and  fully  dis- 
played.*' The  American  government  has  been 
more  fortunate  than  Job.  His  enemies  wisely 
confined  themselves  to  strong  holds,  of  dark, 
vague  and  general  abuse.  They  practised  the 
^  Ambignas  in  vulgum  spargere  voces  "  of  the 
poet,  and  wisely  avoided  the  open  field  of  facts 
and  specific  accusations.  But  not  so  the  lace 
minister  to  France.  Prompted  by  that  restless 
vanity  for  which  demagogues  of  an  inferior  or- 
der are  always  remarkable,  he  has  rashly  and 
foolishly  challenged  his  enemy  to  combat,  on 
the  open  plain  of  dates  and  flscts,  and  has  writ- 
ten a  booK.  In  this  book  is  to  be  found  a  most 
oomplete  justification  of  the  executive  for  his 
reoul,  in  every  respect  except  that  it  was  so  long 
delayed;  for  the  book  contains  the  most  singu- 
]ar  display  of  incapacity,  unfaithfidness  and 
presumption,  of  neglect  of  orders,  foraetfulness 
of  the  dignity,  ri^ts  and  interests  of  his  own 
country,  and  servile  devotedness  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  to  which  he  was  sent,  that 
can  be  found  in  the  history  of  diplomacy.  In 
this  book  it  appears,  that  the  late  minister  to 
France  took  every  occasion,  of  thwarting  the 
views  of  the  government  by  which  he  was  sent; 
thai  he  forbore  to  do  much  that  he  was  or- 
dered, and  did  much  that  he  was  expressly  for- 
bidden; that  he  in  all  cases  set  up  his  own 
judgment,  above  the  judgment  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  that  he  assured  France  ^^  that  this  coun- 
try was  ready  to  submit  to  any  violation  of  its 
rights,  to  any  infractions  of  its  treaties,  which 
she  might  t^ink  fit  to  practise ;  and  that  if  she 
thought  these  violations  and  infractions  ad- 
vantageous to  herself  she  oi^ht  to  persist  in 
ihem,  for  in  tiiat  case  we  shoidd  not  on^y  submit, 


but  acquiesce  with  cheerfblness  and  pleasure:^ 
that  he  made  a  direct  attempt  to  render  this 
country  tributary  to  France,  in  order  to  gain 
her  assistance  for  accomplishing  by  force,  ob- 
jects which  our  government  was  then  striving 
to  accomplish,  and  actually  did  accomplish,  by 
amicable  negotiation :  that  he  did  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  involve  this  conutry  in  the  war 
against  England,  pursuant  to  the  wishes  and 
policy  of  France,  and  directly  contrary  not  only 
to  what  he  knew  to  be  the  desire  and  deter- 
mination of  our  government,  but  to  the  express 
letter  of  his  instructions.  All  this,  Mr.  Cnair- 
man,  appears  fh)m  this  book,  and  it  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  catalogue  which  might  be 
presented.  The  book  lies  before  me;  its  dis- 
gusting pages  I  wiU  not  open  to  the  House ;  the 
members  no  doubt  have  perused  it,  and  to  their 
own  recollection  I  refer  K>r  the  proof  of  all  Uiat 
I  have  advanced.  The  late  minister  to  France 
stands  self-convicted,  of  every  thing  short  of 
selling  hb  country  for  a  price.  Of  this  I  do  not 
accuse  him;  but  notLiig  else  which  his  inca- 
pacity permitted  him  to  do,  has  he  left  undone. 
And  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  man,  for  re- 
calling whom  the  epithet  of  assassin  is  applied 
to  the  name  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Nicholas  explained,  by  saying,  that  be 
had  said,  ^*  that  after  the  full  disclosure  of  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Monroe,  he  was  sorry  to  find 
that  gentlemen  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
insinuations  against  him ;  but  that  since  gentle- 
men made  it  necessary  to  give  an  opinion  on 
the  subject,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring, 
that  in  his  opinion  the  publication  had  proved, 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Executive  to 
have  preserved  peace  with  France,  but  that 
they  had  wantonly  thrown  it  from  us.  He  said 
he  was  convinced  that  the  discovery  was  a  very 
unpleasant  one,  to  gentlemen  who  had  advo- 
cated certain  measures;  but  he  thought  it 
could  not  be  condemned  after  the  attacks  made 
on  that  gentleman ;  and  that  the  effect  was  like 
the  wounds  of  the  assassin,  who  finds  his  enemy 
unexpectedly  prepared.    Mr.  Harper  continued. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia has  made  the  matter  better  by  his  ex- 
planation. It  appears  by  that  very  explana- 
tion, that  he  did  apply  the  term  assassin  to 
General  Washington,  for  having  recalled  the 
late  minister  to  France :  a  term  which,  some 
years  ago,  surely  could  not  have  been  expected 
ever  to  be  applied  to  that  name,  within  the 
United  States,  much  less  within  these  walls. 

I  must  beg  leave,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  conclude 
these  remarks,  with  the  declaration  with  whidi 
I  began  them,  that  I  do  not  intend  to  sheltei* 
myself  under  the  privileges  of  my  place,  for 
any  thing  that  I  have  said  on  this  subject.  If 
the  remarks  which  I  have  made  on  his  friend 
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shonld  appear  harsh  to  the  gentleman  firom  Vir- 
ginia, let  him  recollect  that  he  himself  pro- 
yoked  and  gave  occasion  for  them,  hy  declaring 
that  Greneral  Washington  acted  the  part  of  an 
assassin. 

Having  disposed,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  this  part 
of  the  snbject,  I  will  next  advert  to  the  consti- 
tutional groond  taken  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gallatin.  That  gentleman 
prefaced  his  observations  by  declaring,  that  the 
amendment  nnder  consideration  went  no  farther 
than  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  certain  ministers 
plenipotentiary,  ^m  9,000  to  4^500  dollars; 
bnt  unfortunately  he  forgot  his  tenet  before  he 
arrived  at  the  middle  of  his  speech:  for  he 
soon  confessed,  that  the  object  of  the  amend- 
ment was  to  restrain  and  control  the  executive, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  appointing 
foreign  ministers,  which  is  vested  in  it  by  the 
constitution ;  and  having  made  this  acknowledg- 
ment, so  contradictory  to  his  first  position,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  proceeded  to 
show,  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  powers, 
that  it  was  right  and  proper  for  the  House  thus 
to  interfere,  thus  to  control  the  executive,  and 
to  use  its  power  over  appropriations  for  effect- 
ing that  purpose.  Indeed  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  Mr.  Nicholas,  at  the  outset  of  the 
business,  expressly  stated  this  to  be  the  sole 
object  of  his  amendment  With  a  candor  and 
openness  characteristic  of  his  usual  conduct,  he 
avowed  that  his  object  was  not  to  save  money, 
but  to  restrict  the  President  in  the  exercise  of 
this  power.  He  told  us  that  the  diplomatic 
corps  had  been  improperly  increased ;  that  the 
number  of  ministers  had  been  improperly  ex- 
tended ;  that  there  was  danger  of  a  further  ex- 
tension, by  which  a  dangerous  executive  influ- 
ence in  the  House  was  likely  to  be  produced ; 
and  that  it  was  right  for  the  House  to  interfere, 
prevent  this  extension,  and  bring  back  the 
establishment  to  its  original  limits ;  and  this  he 
stated  to  be  the  object  of  his  amendment. 
Hence  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  manifest,  not 
only  from  the  arguments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  but  from  the  express  declaration 
of  the  mover  of  this  amendment  himself,  that 
the  question  now  agitated  is  a  question  of 
power,  and  not  a  question  of  money.  It  is 
manifestly  not  a  question  to  know,  whether  a 
minister  plenipotentiary  shall  have  this,  that  or 
the  other  salary,  but  whether  this  House  shall 
direct  the  President  where  he  shall  appoint 
ministers  plenipotentiary,  where  ministers  resi- 
dent, and  where  no  ministers  at  all.  The  ques- 
tion goes  this  whole  length ;  for  if  the  House  con 
say,  OS  the  amendment  declares  it  can  and 
ought,  that  no  minister  plenipotentiary  is  ne- 
cessary at  Lisbon  or  Berlin,  it  can  say  with  the 
same  propriety,  and  on  the  same  principles, 
that  no  minister  plenipotentiary  is  necessary  at 
London,  Paris,  or  Madrid,  or  that  no  minister 
is  necessary  anywhere. 

That  such  is  the  object  of  the  amendment, 
that  the  question  between  us  is  a  question  of 
power  and  not  of  money,  is  farther  evident  from 


the  mode  €i  argnment  by  which  the  amend- 
ment is  supported.  Gentlemen  &  not  |Hne* 
tend  that  9,000  dollars  is  too  much  for  a  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  at  LiBbon  or  Bcniin;  oa 
that  ground  we  ahoidd  oheerftally  meet  tfaem, 
and  agree  to  a  reduotion  of  Uie  lalary,  if 
it  should  appear  to  be  too  high :  bat  they  teU 
as,  and  attempt  to  prove,  that  there  ia  no  need 
of  a  minister  plenipotentiary  at  liaboo  or  Ber- 
lin. In  answer  we  allege,  that  by  the  oon^ 
tution  the  President  and  Senate  are  aokHj  eo- 
thorized  to  Judge,  where  miniaters  of  thia,  that 
or  the  other  grade  ought  to  be  employed,  ana 
that  this  Hoose  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
business,  but  fix  their  aalariea,  which  it  ia  boond 
to  do  in  a  suitable  manner.  Thia  gentlemen 
.'eny ;  and  thus  the  question  of  power,  the  aole 

Sitestion  which  has  been  agitivted,  or  ia  coul- 
ered  as  of  any  importance,  arises  between  oil 
I  say  "  the  only  question  which  ia  considered 
as  important,"  because  the  supportera  of  the 
amendment  have  laid  no  stress  whataoever  en 
the  question  of  expense.  They  have,  on  the 
contrary,  shown  themselves  ready  to  abandon  it 
for  the  sake  of  gainins  the  least  additiood 
chance  of  support  in  the  great  qoeation,  the 
question  of  power.  This  ia  manifest  fh>m  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  Mr,  8. 
Smith,  which  was  immediately  agreed  to  hj 
the  mover  of  the  amendment.  By  the  amend* 
ment,  as  first  proposed,  ministers  plenipoCen- 
tiary  were  to  be  allowed  only  at  London  and 
Paris.  The  gentleman  fVom  Maryland  pro* 
posed  to  allow  one  at  Madrid  also,  hecanae  he 
nad  observed  that  the  impropriety  of  recalling 
our  minister  from  that  court*had  been  partaen- 
larly  insisted  on,  by  some  who  opposed  the 
amendment.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia 
immediately  consented  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment, so  as  to  leave  a  minister  plenipotentiary 
at  Madrid.  From  which  it  would  appear  moet 
evidently,  if  we  did  not  know  it  before,  that 
gentlemen  care  not  how  many  ministers  pleni- 
potentiary there  are,  nor  how  much  money  k 
spent  in  maintaining  them,  provided  the  Hooae 
of  Representatives  can  obtain  tlie  power  of 
controlling  and  directing  the  appointment.  It 
is  to  obtain  this  power,  and  not  to  save  pubUo 
money,  that  gentlemen  struggle ;  and  provided 
the  principle  can  but  be  established,  they  are 
content  to  have  ministers  plenipotentiary  aa 
many  as  any  body  pleases ;  for  they  know  that 
the  principle  may  be  as  completely  establiahed 
in  the  case  of  one  minister,  as  by  taming  out 
the  whole  diplomatic  corps. 

And,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  genUemaa 
fW>m  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gallatin,  teUa  oa  thai 
this  is  merely  a  question  about  salaries,  a  oaee- 
tion  of  saving  9,000  dollars,  and  wondera  how 
it  could  lead  to  a  controversy,  about  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  President  and  the 
House.  This  proves  that  the  gentleman  frona 
Pennsylvania  intended  his  qieech  for  a  eon- 
duding  speech ;  or  that  he  entertaina  a  moal 
contemptuous  opinion  of  the  understanding  of 
the  Hoose. 
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IshaU,  therefore^  Mr.  Ohaimum,  oonmder 
this  amendment  as  having  for  its  object,  and 
its  sole  object  too,  the  establishment  of  this 
princii^e :  ^^  that  the  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
Dj  its  power  over  appropriations,  has  a  right  to 
control  and  direct  the  execntive,  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  foreign  ministers."  I  shall  treat  the 
question  whidi  arises  upon  this  amendment  as 
a  question  of  power,  between  this  House  and 
the  PrjBsident  and  Senate,  and  I  shall  endeavor 
to  show  that  the  amendment,  if  carried,  would 
be  a  direct  breach  of  the  constitution,  an 
alarming  usurpation  bj  this  branch,  on  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment. 

The  supporters  of  this  amendment,  avowing 
its  object  to  be  the  establishment  of  a  control 
over  the  i^pointment  of  foreign  ministers^  con- 
tend that  tms  House  have  a  right  to  exercise 
that  control,  and  relj  on  that  part  of  the  con- 
stitution which  provides,  that  *^  no  money  shall 
be  issued  from  the  treasury  without  an  appro- 
priation by  law.**  As  this  House,  say  gentle- 
men, must  concur  in  passing  all  laws,  it  follows 
that  it  may  refuse  its  assent  to  appropriations. 
In  judging  whether  it  will  give  or  refuse  this 
assent,  it  must  be  guided  solely  by  its  own  dis- 
cretion, by  its  own  opinion  about  the  neces- 
nty  or  utility  of  the  object,  for  which  an 
appropriation  is  wanted.  If  it  should  think 
this  object  unnecessary,  or  hurtful,  it  is  bound 
in  duty  to  withhold  the  appropriation.  Con- 
sequently it  may  refuse  to  appropriate  for  a 
minister  to  Lisbon,  Berlin,  or  any  other  place, 
if  it  should  think  such  minister,  thougn  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  Senate,  unneces- 
sary or  ii\jurious.  This  I  take  to  be  a  fair  state 
of  the  argument. 

But  gentlemen,  while  they  lay  such  stress 
upon  this  part  of  the  constitution,  seem  entirely 
to  forget  another  part,  that  part  which  provides 
that  Uie  ^*  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
vkI  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  foreign 
ministers  and  consuls.**  It  will,  however,  be 
admitted,  that  these  two  ports  of  the  constitu- 
tion are  equally  authoritative,  and  must  both 
have  efect;  that  the  whole  instrument,  like 
all  other  instruments,  must  be  taken  together, 
and  so  construed  that  none  oi  its  provisions 
may  be  defeated  or  rendered  nugatory.  These 
two  powers,  therefore,  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment in  the  President  and  Senate,  and  the 
power  of  appropriation  in  the  House,  must  be 
reconciled  to  each  other ;  must  be  made  to  act 
as  mutual  helps,  not  as  mutual  obstructions. 
How  is  this  to  DC  done?  Certainly  not  by  ad- 
mitting the  doctrine  of  this  amendment,  which 
would  utterly  destroy  one  of  the  powers; 
would  give  the  House  an  absolute  control  over 
the  appointment  of  ministers,  and  reduce  the 
President  and  Senate  to  the  mere  power  of 
mufking  a  nomination,  which  the  House  might 
refuse  to  agree  to  according  to  its  good  pleasure. 
Tliis  is  the  plain  and  necessary  consequence  of 
admitting  the  principle  contended  for  in  sup- 
port of  1^  amendment,  that  the  House,  when 


called  on  to  appropriate  for  an  officer,  legallj 
appointed,  may,  in  the  first  place,  inquire  whe- 
ther the  appointment  is  necessary. 

Some  other  way  of  reconciling  these  powers 
must  therefore  be  found  out ;  and  what  is  it  f 
We  contend,  Mr.  Cludrman,  that  it  is  thus.  An 
office  must  first  be  authorized  by  law :  for  no- 
body pretends  that  the  President  and  S^pate 
can  create  offices.  When  the  office  is  thus 
authorized,  the  President  and  Senate  exercise 
their  power  of  appointment,  and  fill  the  office. 
The  House  of  Representatives  then  exercises 
its  constitutional  power  over  appropriations, 
by  providing  an  adequate  compensation  for  the 
officer.  In  the  exerclBc  of  this  power  they 
cannot  inquire,  whether  the  office  was  neces- 
sary or  not ;  for  that  has  already  been  de- 
termined by  the  law  which  autiiorized  it. 
Neither  can  they  inquire  whether  the  office  was 
properly  filled ;  for  that  would  be  to  invade  the 

Eowers  of  the  President  and  Senate,  to  whom 
y  the  constitution  the  right  of  choosing  the 
officer  is  exclusively  referred.  Into  what  then 
may  they  inquire!  They  may  inquire  what 
is  a  proper  and  adequate  compensation  for  such 
an  officer ;  they  may  ^x  the  amount  of  his 
salary,  and  in  fixing  it  they  must  be  guided  by 
a  proper  discretion,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  by  the 
nature  of  the  office,  the  circumstances  of  thtf 
country,  and  the  public  service.  Thus  the  con- 
stitution would  be  reconciled,  and  each  depart- 
ment would  act  within  its  proper  sphere.  The 
President  and  Senate  could  make  no  appoint- 
ment till  the  office  should  be  authorized  bylaw; 
consequently  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
abuse.  When  they  had  made  the  appointment, 
they  could  not  Ax  the  amount  of  salary,  or 
order  the  money  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury : 
another  guard  against  the  danger  of  abuse. 
When  the  appointment  should  be  duly  made, 
the  House,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  bound 
to  provide  an  adequate  salary,  and  could  not 
by  refusing  it  defeat  the  law  and  the  appoint- 
ment, becMise  they  might  think  the  one  unne- 
cessary, or  the  other  unwise;  and  this  principle 
would  be  a  guard  against  any  abuse  of  the 
powers  of  the  House ;  would  prevent  it  from 
mvading  the  province  of  the  other  depart- 
ments, and  subverting  the  principles  of  the 
constitution. 

Had  gentiemen  confined  themselves  within 
these  limits,  had  they  carried  their  inquiries  no 
farther  than  to  the  adequacy  of  this  or  that 
salary,  this  debate  would  never  have  existed. 
We  should  have  met  them  on  the  ground  of 
sufficiency  of  salaries,  without  any  reference  to 
constitutional  points,  or  contention  about  con- 
stitutional powers.  But  this  was  not  their  con- 
duct They  expressly  declared,  not  that  the 
salaries  were  too  high  and  ought  to  be  reduced, 
but  that  the  appointments  themselves  were  un- 
necessary, and  ought  to  be  abridged ;  and  thus 
they  drove  us  into  the  constitutional  question, 
and  compelled  us  to  defend  the  Executive 
powers,  against  their  attacks  in  this  House. 
But,  say  gentiemen,  ia  the  House  always 
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bound  to  appropriate  ?  If  the  President  should 
appoint  an  hundred  ministers  plenlpotentiarj, 
must  the  House  without  inquiry  give  money  to 
support  them  all?  What  guard  would  there 
then  be,  thejr  exclaim,  against  an  enormous  and 
abusive  extension  of  tL^  diplomatic  establish- 
ment! 

To  this  I  answer,  Mr.  Ohairman,  in  the  first 
place,  that  we  have  a  security  in  the  respon- 
nbility  of  the  President  He  is  elected  by  the 
people;  and  elected  every  four  years.  All  these 
appointments,  though  sanctioned  by  the  Senate, 
must  originate  with  him ;  and  therefore  he  is 
particularly  and  almost  solely  responsible.  His 
character  is  at  stake.  He  is  a  single  actor,  on 
a  most  conspicuous  theatre;  and  all  eyes  are 
upon  him.  Ue  is  watched  with  all  the  jealousy, 
which  in  this  country  particularly  is  entertained 
of  executive  power.  He  is  watched  by  the  gen- 
tlemen themselves,  who  support  this  amend- 
ment, and  who  are  sufiSciently  prone  to  find 
fault  with  him  and  abuse  him,  even  when  he 
acts  properly.  This  he  well  knows,  and  conse- 
quently will  take  care  to  do  nothing  which  may 
strengthen  their  hands,  by  giving  Uiem  grounds 
for  censure.  Should  he  act  improperly,  make 
foolish  or  unnecessary  appointments,  he  must 
disgust  his  friends  and  supporters,  forfeit  the 
public  esteem,  and  lose  his  election.  Ue  may 
be  even  turned  out  by  impeachment,  before  the 
time  for  a  new  election  arrives.  These,  I  appre- 
hend, are  sufficient  securities  against  wanton 
misconduct. 

I  answer  in  the  next  place,  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent should  think  fit  to  abuse  his  powers,  it  is 
his  own  concern,  and  no  business  of  this  House ; 
unless,  indeed,  we  choose  to  impeach  him.  We 
are  sent  here  by  the  people  to  exercise  our  own 
powers,  and  not  to  watch  over  the  President ; 
who  equally  with  us  derives  his  powers  from 
the  people,  and  is  amenable  to  them,  and  not  to 
this  House,  for  the  exercise  of  those  powers. 
We  may,  indeed,  as  individuals,  censure  his 
conduct,  as  we  may  that  of  any  member  on  this 
floor,  and  endeavor  to  prevent  the  people  from 
re-electing  him ;  but  as  a  body  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him,  or  his  conduct,  but  to  impeach 
him.  If  he  proposes  measures  to  us  which  we 
do  not  approve,  we  may  reject  them,  in  the 
same  manner  as  be  may  reject  bills  which  we 
send  up  to  him :  but  we  have  no  more  right  to 
prevent  him,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
making  such  appointments  as  he  pleases,  than 
he  has  to  prevent  us  from  passing  such  votes  or 
resolutions  as  we  please.  The  interference  in 
one  case  is  equally  unconstitutional  as  in  the 
other.  It  has  indeed  become  fashionable,  with 
some  gentlemen  on  this  floor,  to  consider  this 
House  as  ^^  the  people,*^  and  to  speak  and  act  as 
if  the  people  had  delegated  to  ns,  their  general 
superintending  power  over  the  other  depart- 
ments: but  this  doctrine  is  unknown  to  the 
constitution,  to  the  utter  subversion  of  which 
it  directly  leads.  It  directly  leads  to  that  con- 
centration of  powers  in  one  popular  body,  which 
it  was  the  main  object  of  the  constitution  to 


prevent,  and  which  it  was  and  is  the  nudn  ob- 
ject of  those  gentlemen  to  introduce :  that  eon* 
centration  to  which  this  amendment  is  con- 
sidered and  intended,  by  its  sopporten,  m  an 
introductory  step. 

I  answer  in  the  last  place,  ICr.  Chairman. 
that  if  the  President  should  appoint  an  hnndrea 
ministers  plenipotentiary,  or  commit  any  other 
such  wanton  and  foolish  abuse  of  hia  power,  it 
would  be  an  extreme  case  which  would  speak 
for  itself,  and  dictate  the  line  of  conduct  wnidi 
this  House  and  the  country  ought  to  porane. 
But  we  never  can  legislate  on  extreme  cases. 
They  must  be  left  to  suggest  and  provide  their 
own  remedies,  when  they  occur.  Suppose  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses,  under  the  inflnenoe  of 
some  unaccountable  madness,  diould  pass  a  law 
in  spite  of  the  President,  for  buildbg  fifty  ships 
of  the  line,  to  be  given  to  France  in  order  to 
augment  her  navy,  or  for  any  other  violent  pur- 
pose, how  ought  the  President  and  the  coontry 
to  act?    I  do  not  ki^ow:  these  would  be  ex- 
treme cases,  and  they  would  canr  their  own 
evidence,  and  the  indication  of  their  own  remo- 
dies,  with  them.    We  may  as  wdl  suppose  ex- 
treme cases  of  one  kind  as  of  another;  and 
however  our  own  self-love  may  induce  ns  to 
think,  that  there  is  less  danger  from  ns  than 
from  the  President  and  Senate,  and  that  power^ 
however  dangerous  in  their  handa,  is  perfectly 
safe  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  ours,  the  constitn- 
tion  and  the  fhuners  of  it  judged  otherwiss^ 
and  they  judged  rightly.    It  is  mfinitely  more 
dangerous  in  our  hands,  when  uncontrolled; 
because  we  have  less  personal  responsibility, 
and  are  far  more  liable  to  the  influence  of  pas- 
sion.   When  therefore  these  extreme  cases  oc- 
cur, we  will  act  accordingly ;  and  should  they 
obviously  require  the  breach  of  a  law,  the  neces- 
sity will  be  universally  felt  and  acknowledged, 
and  we  must  break  it.    All  that  I  contend  for 
is,  that  the  present  is  not  an  extreme  case; 
and  that  these  appointments  being  authorixed 
by  law,  a  law  must  be  broken  before  we  can 
defeat  the  appointments,  according  to  the  avow- 
ed object  of  tliis  amendment.    I  contend  that 
when  we  undertake  to  defeat  thepe  appoint- 
ments, we  must  consider  them  as  authorized  by 
law,  as  much  as  the  appointment  of  a  Judge,  or 
a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  must  inquire 
whether  the  motives  are  sufficiently  urgent^  Uie 
case  sufficiently  extreme,  to  induce  the  neces- 
sity of  breaking  a  law.    This  is  denied  by  gen- 
tlemen who  support  the  amendment     lliey 
contend  that  tnese  appointments  of  foreign 
ministers  are  not  to  be  considered,  as  com- 
pletely authorized  by  law;  and  consequently 
that  the  House  may  withhold  the  appropria- 
tion, without  breaking  any  law.    This  is  the 
very  point  in  dispute ;  and  to  this  point  I  shall 
direct  such  remaining  observations,  as  seem 
necessary  to  be  made  on  the  consUtntional 
question. 

The  question  then  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  troat 

what  source  is  the  office  of  minister  i>lenip<h> 

I  tentiary,  or  any  other  foreign  minister  oerived  f 
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Tlie  oflSoer,  we  well  know,  most  be  appointed 
hj  the  President  and  Senate;  but  the  office 
and  the  officer  are  dlstinot  things ;  and  before 
an  officer  can  be  appointed,  an  office  mnst 
exist ;  unless  gentlemen  are  disposed  to  admit 
as  I  certdnlj  am  not,  that  the  President  and 
Senate  can  create  officcB.  The  gentleman  from 
PemuYlvania,  Mr,  Gallatin,  well  aware  that  if 
the  office  of  foreign  minister  conld  be  considered 
as  legally  existing,  previons  to  the  appointment 
bv  the  F^ident  and  Senate,  and  independently 
of  it,  the  conclusion  which  we  contend  for 
would  irresistibly  follow,  has  denied  this  posi- 
tion ;  has  denied  that  the  office  of  foreign  minis- 
ter becomes  a  complete  and  legal  office,  as  soon 
as  the  officer  is  appointed  by  the  President  and 
Senate. 

Mr.  Gallatin  explained.  He  had  asserted,  he 
said,  the  yery  contrary;  and  had  admitted, 
though  he  considered  it  as  a  disputable  point, 
that  the  office  was  like  that  of  a  judge,  and  be- 
came complete  on  the  appointment  by  the 
Preirident  But  he  had  denied  that  the  House 
was  bound  to  appropriate  for  the  officer.  Mr. 
Harper  continued. 

I  know,  Mr.  Ohairman,  what  the  sentleman 
denied,  and  what  he  admitted ;  and  it  appears 
by  his  explanation,  that  I  was  right  in  my  first 
statement.  The  gentleman  contended,  and  that 
was  the  leading  point  of  his  argument,  that  the 
office  of  foreign  minister  was  deriyed  fh>m  the 
appointment  of  the  President.  And  why  did 
he  contend  for  this  ?  Because  he  knows  that 
the  President  cannot  erect  offices ;  and  conse- 
quently if  the  ofilce  of  foreign  minister  had  no 
other  origin  than  the  appointment  of  the  Presi- 
dent, it  could  not  be  considered  as  a  legally 
existing  and  complete  office,  until  this  House 
had  concurred  in  it.  This  was  the  scope  and 
object  of  the  gentleman^s  argument,  and  hence 
his  solicitude  to  establish  the  position,  that  the 
office  ai  foreign  minister  originates  m  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  President.  He  said,  indeed, 
that  he  would  admit  these  offices  to  be  analo- 

Sous  to  those  of  judges ;  but  he  immediately 
enied  it  again,  by  denying  that  the  House  was 
bound  by  any  law  to  appropriate  for  these 
offices,  as  they  eyidently  are  for  judges ;  and  in 
denying  this,  he  denied  eyery  thing.  The  gen- 
tleman admitted  in  form,  but  denied  in  sub- 
stance, and  contended  for  principles  directly  at 
war  with  his  seeming  aomission.  These  are 
complete  offices,  according  to  the  gentleman, 
but  they  are  deriyed  from  no  legal  authority, 
nor  is  the  House  bound  by  any  Taw  to  appro- 
priate for  their  support.  That  is,  they  are  legal 
and  they  are  not  legal;  they  are  offices,  and 
they  are  not  offices ;  and  this  is  the  amount  of 
the  gentlemen's  admission,  and  of  his  explana- 
tion. Thus  he  told  the  House,  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  he  did  not  dispute  the  power  of 
the  Preffldent  and  Senate  to  midce  treaties ;  he 
only  contended  that  those  treaties  when  made 


were  not  binding,  till  the  House  had  concurred 
in  them  by  granting  appropriations :  in  other 
words,  that  the  PMident  and  Senate  could 
make  treaties,  which  howeyer  though  made^ 
were  in  fact  not  treaties,  till  ratified  by  the 
House;  that  is,  that  there  might  be  treaties, 
which  were  not  treaties.  This  was  the  sub- 
stance and  amount  of  that  gentieman's  reason- 
ing, on  a  former  occasion ;  and  it  exceedingly 
resembles  his  present  argument,  as  just  now 
explained  by  himself. 

The  question,  therefore,  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylyania  and  us  is,  whether  the 
office  of  foreign  minister  be  deriyed  from  the 
appointment  of  the  President  and  Senate,  con- 
curred in  by  this  House :  or  must  be  traced  to  a 
higher  origin,  and  considered  as  completely 
existing  before  the  appointment  takes  place :  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  or  of  State,  which  completely  ex- 
isted as  soon  as  the  law  was  passed  establishing 
those  departments,  and  before  any  officer  was 
appointed  ?  We  contend  for  the  latter  doctrine, 
and  the  gentieman  from  Pennsylyania  for  the 
former.  If  he  be  right  it  follows,  that  the  ap- 
pointment is  incomplete  until  this  House  giyes 
its  sanction ;  for  we  well  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  cannot  of  themselyes  create  an 
office.  If  we  be  right  it  follows,  that  as  soon 
as  an  appointment  is  made  to  fill  thb  office,  this 
House  is  legally  bound  to  supply  an  adequate 
salary:  in  the  same  manner  as  for  any  other 
office  created  by  law. 

There  are  two  modes,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
which  an  office  may  exist,  either  by  law  or  by 
the  constitution ;  and  from  one  or  the  other  of 
these  sources,  the  office  of  foreign  minister 
must  be  deriyed.  It  is  not  deriyed  from  the 
constitution,  like  the  office  of  President,  Vice- 
President,  or  Speaker  of  the  House ;  for  the 
constitution  speaks  of  it  as  already  in  existence. 
The  constitution  does  not  say  there  shall  be 
foreign  ministers,  and  then  go  on  to  direct  how 
they  shall  be  iq;>pointed,  as  in  the  case  of  Presi- 
dent; but  considering  the  office  as  already 
existing,  it  merely  directs  how  it  shall  be  filled. 
"The  President,"  it  says,  "by  and  with  the 
adyice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
foreign  ministers  and  consuls.*'  Unless,  then, 
gentlemen  are  disposed  to  deny  that  tiiere  were 
foreign  ministers  preyious  to  the  constitution, 
they  cannot  contend  that  the  office  of  foreign 
minister  is  deriyed  from  the  constitution.  It 
must  therefore  be  deriyed  from  the  law. 

But  frx)m  what  law  f  Not  fh>m  any  act  of 
Congress ;  for  we  know  that  there  is  no  such 
act.  Congress  has  neyer  done  any  thing  more 
than  to  fix  salaries  for  foreign  ministers,  and 
yote  money  to  pay  them :  And  besides,  the  con- 
stitution, which  is  preyious  to  all  acts  of  Con- 
gress, recognizes  the  office  of  foreign  minister 
as  already  existing,  and  directs  in  what  manner 
the  appointments  to  fill  it  shall  be  made.  From 
what  law  then  is  this  office  derived?  Mr. 
Chairman  it  is  derived  from  the  law  of  nations. 

In  eyery  oiyilized  state  there  are  two  sorts  of 
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law,  derived  from  two  distinct  sonroes;  the 
monioipal  law,  and  the  law  of  nations.  The 
law  of  nations,  deriving  its  origin  and  its  foroe 
fh>m  the  consent  of  nations  themselves,  mntn- 
ally  given  to  each  other,  is  independent  of  their 
municipal  laws,  which  have  relation  to  their 
own  internal  affairs,  and  depend  npon  the  acts 
of  their  respective  governments.  The  munici- 
pal laws  of  the  United  States  consist  in  our  acts 
of  Congress,  and  are  derived  from  the  authority 
given  by  the  constitution.  The  law  of  nations, 
as  it  respects  us,  has  a  higher  origin,  and  be- 
came binding  on  us  from  the  moment  when  we 
erected  ourselves  into  an  independent  state,  and 
entered  info  the  pale  of  civilized  nations.  We 
then  gave  our  consent  to  that  law,  when  we 
began  to  send  and  receive  ambassadors,  and  to 
form  treaties  with  other  powers.  This  law 
then  became  binding  on  us,  by  our  own  consent 
and  our  own  acts ;  and  this  law  establishes  the 
office,  regulates  tlie  duties,  and  defines  the 
privileges  of  foreign  ministers.  That  office  con- 
sequently was  established  among  us,  as  soon  as 
we  submitted  ourselves  to  the  law  of  nations. 
Accordingly  we  had  foreign  ministers  before 
we  had  a  President,  before  we  had  a  Congress, 
and  before  we  had  a  constitution.  Even  Wore 
*  the  first  articles  of  confederation  were  entered 
into,  we  considered  this  office  as  existing ;  for 
those  articles  do  not  establish  the  office,  but 
merely  declare  how  it  shall  be  filled,  by  whom 
foreign  ministers  shall  be  sent,  by  whom  they 
shall  be  appointed. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  indeed  has 
told  us,  that  the  office  of  foreign  minister 
originated  in  the  appointment  of  the  President 
and  Senate.  But  where  did  that  gentleman 
learn,  that  the  President  and  Senate  can  create 
or  originate  offices?  lie  has  said  that  the 
office  becomes  complete,  when  sanctioned  by  an 
appropriation  in  this  House.  But  all  offices  not 
existing  by  the  constitution  must  be  created  by 
law :  and  where  did  he  learn  that  this  House 
could  concur  in  a  law,  by  any  other  means  than 
having  a  bill  before  them,  and  passing  it  with 
the  usual  forms  ?  Where  did  he  learn  that  this 
House  could,  in  this  indirect  way,  by  voting  a 
sum  of  money,  legalize  an  act  not  otherwise 
legal,  and  give  the  force  of  a  law  to  what  other- 
wise would  not  be  a  law  ?  The  gentleman  has 
neither  learned  this  in  the  constitution,  nor  in 
the  proC'eedings  of  the  House ;  but  though  we 
know  not  where  he  learned  it,  we  are  well  ap- 
prized of  the  purpose  for  which  he  introduced 
it  here.    That  purpose  I  have  already  explained. 

It  being  manifest  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  office  of  foreign  minister  is  established  by 
the  law  of  nations,  it  only  remains  to  inquire 
whether  that  law  is  complete  and  binding. 
Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  it  is  so^  within  its 
proper  sphere  ?  Do  not  our  courts  of  lustice 
acknowledge  its  existence,  and  yield  to  its  au- 
thority on  all  objects  on  which  it  is  calculated 
to  act  ?  Is  any  aid  required  from  acts  of  Con- 
ffrem.  or  other  municipal  laws,  in  order  to  give 
u  emca^  f    Certainly  not    These  two  Imids 


of  law,  the  law  of  nations  and  the  monic&pd 
law,  are  each  supreme  in  their  respeotiTe 
spheres.  They  operate  indeed  upon  diflforsKt 
ODJects,  and  are  executed  in  different  modea; 
but  each  is  complete  in  its  operation.  'Fma 
hence  it  results,  that  an  office  existing  by  tibe 
law  of  nations  has  an  existoice  as  oomplelel/ 
legal,  as  one  which  exists  by  act  of  CooigreM: 
that  the  office  of  foreign  minister  is  as  mnch  a 
legal  office,  exists  as  mnch  by  the  lawa  <tf  Ihii 
country,  as  the  office  of  Chief  Jnstioe,  or  Secre- 
tary of  State :  and  that  when  one  of  these  offieei 
is  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  PreaideBt 
and  Senate,  the  House  is  under  as  oomi^ete  a 
legal  obligation  to  provide  an  adequate  sakiy 
for  it,  as  for  the  other.  This  House  oan  bo 
more  say  this,  that  or  the  other  minister  pleni- 
potentiary is  unnecessary,  and  we  will  not  pnh 
vide  for  him,  than  it  can  say  a  Chief  Jnstiee  or 
a  Secretary  of  State  is  unnecessary,  and  we  will 
not  provide  for  him.  It  would  as  mnch  be 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  law  in  one  case,  as  In 
the  other. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  these  oondnsiona,  and 
the  premises  on  which  they  are  founded,  should 
be  erroneous,  if  the  doctrines  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  should  be  correct,  still  thia 
amendment  cannot  be  supported.  It  is  in  direct 
contradiction  with  the  principles  on  which  its 
supporters  rely,  and  is  refuted  by  the  very  ar- 
guments adduced  to  defend  it. 

What  is  the  doctrine  of  the  gentieman  from 
Pennsylvania!  That  the  ofnce  of  fbrugn 
minister  originates  with  the  appointment  of 
the  President,  and  becomes  completely  estab- 
lished when  this  House  has  sanctioned  it  by  an 
appropriation.  I  state  this  to  be  his  doctrine, 
though  he  did  not  lay  it  down  in  these  express 
words.  This  is  the  substance;  for  otherwise  he 
must  admit,  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  whole 
argument,  that  the  office  not  only  originates  as 
he  says,  but  also  becomes  complete,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  President  and  Senate :  in  other 
words  that  the  President  and  Senate  can  create 
offices.  When  the  gentieman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia therefore  told  us,  that  although  the  office  of 
foreign  minister  originates  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  President  and  Senate,  yet  the 
House  is  not  bound  to  appropriate  a  i»t>per 
salary,  as  he  admits  it  to  be  bound  in  case  o/an 
office  erected  by  law,  the  office  of  Chief  Jostioe» 
for  instance,  he  tuld  us  in  substance  that  this 
office,  though  originating  with  the  appointment 
of  the  President  and  Senate,  remained  Inchoate, 
did  not  become  a  complete  and  legal  office,  till 
sanctioned  by  an  appropriation  in  this  Hoose. 
This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
gentieman  from  Pennsylvania;  aiui  it  ia  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  his  doctrine  of  inchoate 
treaties,  about  which  we  heard  so  much  on  a 
former  occasion.  His  doctrine  about  treaties 
was  this ;  that  a  treaty,  though  made  by  the 
President  and  Senate,  is  but  an  inchoate  aeL 
till  completed  by  the  assent  and  sanction  of 
this  House.  The  House,  he  said,  was  in  no 
wise  bound  to  give  thia  assent ;  iMiat  when  it 
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•hoald  be  giTen,  the  treaty  would  then  beoome 
oomplete.  Aocordiii^]r,  after  this  Hoiue  had 
aaeeiited  to  the  BrituSi  treatj,  hj  pasBing  an 
appropriation  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  that 
gentleman  told  ns  that  the  treaty  was  coii^lete, 
and  had  become  as  much  the  act  of  this  Honse 
as  of  the  President  and  Senate.  This  position 
he  has  repeated  more  than  once ;  and  in  the 
debates  on  the  President's  speech,  daring  the 
snmmer  session,  he  laid  it  down  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner.  I  presome,  Mr,  Chairman, 
that  an  *^  inchoate  office "  is  like  an  inchoate 
treaty,  and  may  become  perfect  in  the  same 
manner.  The  gentleman  admits,  nay  contends, 
that  what  he  calls  an  inchoate  treaty  becomes 
perfect  and  binding,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
on  tills  Honse  and  every  body  else,  as  soon  as 
the  Honse  gives  its  sanction  by  an  appropriar 
tion.  Hence  it  irresistibly  follows,  that  this 
inchoate  office  of  foreign  minister,  this  office 
originating  according  to  the  gentleman  fh)m 
Pennsylvania  in  the  appointment  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate,  bnt  not  binding  on  the  House, 
and  therefore  not  complete,  must  become  com- 
plete and  bindingj  fh>m  the  moment  when  it 
receives  the  sanction  of  the  House.  If  not,  it 
never  can  be  complete  and  binding ;  must  al- 
ways remain  an  inchoate  thing,  which  would 
be  a  most  manifest  absurdity. 

If  therefore,  the  sanction  of  the  House  can 
legaiixe  and  complete  that  office  of  foreign  min- 
ister, which  originates  in  the  appointment  of 
the  President,  Uiis  sanction  has  already  been 
given,  and  these  officers  of  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  Lisbon  and  Berlin,  which  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  this  amendment  to  destroy,  have  already 
been  legalized  and  completed  by  the  assent  of 
this  House.  They  are  consequently,  at  this 
time,  according  to  the  principles  of  gentlemen 
themselves,  completely  legal  officers ;  as  much 
so  as  those  of  President,  Ohief  Justice,  or  Se- 
cretary of  State;  and  these  gentlemen  in  at- 
tempting to  destroy  them,  by  withholding  an 
appropi^on,  are  guilty  of  as  direct  and  as 
great  an  infhiction  of  the  law  and  the  consti- 
tution, as  if  they  were  to  attempt  to  drive  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from  his  office, 
by  refusing  the  annual  appropriation  for  pay- 
ment of  his  salary.  An  office  must  either  be 
legal  or  not  l^gal.  If  legal  it  is  equally  binding, 
in  whatever  mode  it  became  so,  whether  by 
the  law  of  nations,  an  act  of  Congress,  or  the 

Sppointment  of  the  President  and  Senate,  sanc- 
oned  by  this  House;  and  there  exists  the 
same  obUgation  on  the  House  to  provide  an 
adequate  Mlary,  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Will  gentlemen  ask  when  these  offices,  of 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Lisbon  and  Berlin, 
received  Uie  sanction  of  this  Honse  ?  Lest  they 
should  have  forgotten,  I  will  tell  them.  The 
first  received  it  m  May,  1796,  and  the  second 
from  this  present  Congress,  in  June^  1797.  It 
will  appear  by  a  reference  to  the  nles  of  the 
House,  that  on  the  28th  of  May,  1796,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  sent  a  message  to 
tlie  House,  informing  it  that  he  had  i^pointed 


ministers  plenipotentiary  to  Madrid  and  Lisbon, 
instead  of  ministers  resident ;  and  that  this  aug- 
mentation of  the  grade  would  require  an  addi- 
tional Impropriation.  In  consequence  of  this 
messa^  a  bill  was  passed  on  the  6th  of  June, 
following^  by  which  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion was  made.  Thus  the  office  of  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Lisbon  received  the  express 
sanction  of  this  House. 

Surely  we  cannot  have  forgotten  what  passed 
in  this  House  last  June,  during  Uie  first  session 
of  this  Congress.  We  were  informed  by  the 
estimates  from  Uie  department  of  state,  that 
18,600  doDars  would  be  wanted  for  the  salary 
and  outfit  of  a  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Ber- 
lin. A  bill  was  brought  in  containing  this  ap- 
propriation. The  appropriation  was  opposea; 
but  after  Ml  discussion  it  was  carried  by  a 
great  minority,  and  the  bill  passed.  Thus  the 
office  of  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Berlin  re- 
ceived the  express  sanction  of  this  present  House 
of  Representatives. 

If  these  offices,  therefore,  were  inchoate  be- 
fore, according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  they  became  complete 
on  his  own  principles,  as  soon  as  these  appro- 

E nations  were  consented  to  by  this  House ;  for 
e  has  told  us  over  and  over  that  an  inchoate 
treaty  becomes  complete,  as  soon  as  this  House 
gives  its  assent  by  an  act  of  appropriation; 
and,  by  the  whole  tenor  and  the  very  terms  of 
hb  argument,  he  places  an  inchoate  treaty  and 
an  inchoate  office  on  the  same  footing.  Conse- 
quently he  is  now  bound  to  appropriate  for  this 
office,  as  much  as  he  admits  himself  to  be  bound 
to  appropriate  any  sums  which  may  still  be 
wanted,  for  carrying  into  effect  a  treaty  once 
sanctioned  by  this  House.  And  yet  that  gen- 
tleman, and  those  who  agree  with  him  on  the 
present  occasion,  are  content,  for  the  sake  of 
effecting  their  fiivorite  ol>ject,  the  establishment 
of  a  control  over  Executive  appointments,  to 
act  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own  principles, 
in  manifest  inconsistency  with  those  very  doc- 
trines, for  which,  on  former  occasions,  they 
have  so  strenuously  contended !  The  truth  ia 
that  they  shape  their  doctrines  to  the  purposes 
of  the  moment,  and  abandon  them  without  dif- 
ficulty when  those  purposes  require  it.  When 
they  had  resolved  to  defeat  the  British  treaty 
in  this  House,  they  introduced  the  doctrine  of 
inchoate.  They  alleged  that  the  House  was 
under  no  obligation  to  carry  a  treaty  into  effect^ 
because  it  was  only  an  inchoate  act,  till  sanc- 
tioned by  this  House;  but  they  admitted,  in 
the  most  explicit  manner,  and  made  it  a  part 
of  their  doctrine  ol  inchoate,  that  when  this 
House  had  given  its  sanction,  the  treaty  became 
complete  and  obligatory.  Now  that  their  ob- 
ject is  to  turn  certain  ministers  plenipotentiary 
out  of  office,  and  to  establish  a  precedent  of  the 
control  of  this  House  over  the  Executive,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  constitutional  functions,  they 
discard  their  favorite  doctrine  of  inchoate, 
which  is  no  longer  adequate  to  the  pnipoee. 
They  go  farther,  and  contend  that  the  House 
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hj  its  power  over  appropristioiui,  has  a  ri^t  to 
control  all  the  acta,  to  stop  all  the  moTements 
of  the  other  departments ;  that  it  may  withhold 
appropriations,  in  all  cases,  acoon&ng  to  its 
own  good  pleasure  or  caprice,  which  the  gen- 
tlemen dignify  with  the  name  of  discretion. 
There  cannot  be  a  doabt  that  the  doctrine  now 
contended  for,  would  enable  this  Honse  to 
drive  the  secretaries,  the  jodges,  and  even  the 
President,  fh)m  office,  bj  withholding  the  ap- 
propriation for  their  salaries,  if  ever  thejr  shoold 
become  personally  obnoxious  to  a  minority  of 
this  Honse.  The  step  from  the  present  doc- 
trines to  that  point  would  be  far  shorter  than 
from  inchoate  to  the  present  doctrines;  and 
the  right  of  encroachment  being  once  estab- 
lished, there  will  be  nothing  to  set  bounds  to 
it,  but  the  good  pleasure  of  Uie  House.  I  have 
heard  it  avowed,  Mr.  Ohairman,  that  Uie  affairs 
of  this  country  can  never  prosper,  until  all  the 
present  heads  of  departments  shall  be  driven 
from  office;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
means  of  effecting  that  purpose,  so  desirable  to 
these  gentlemen,  are  intended  to  be  furnished 
by  this  amendment.  Should  it  prevail  it  will 
establish  a  precedent,  that  may  easily  be  ex- 
tended to  that  or  any  other  object ;  and  have 
we  reason  to  believe,  from  what  we  now  see, 
and  have  witnessed  on  former  occasions,  that 
the  extension  will  not  be  attempted? 

Let  not  gentlemen,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman, 
accuse  us  of  too  much  jealousy,  when  we  zeal- 
ously oppose  these  attempts,  and  charge  them 
with  supporting  principles  which  lead  to  the 
utter  overthrow  of  the  constitution.  I  view 
their  principles  in  that  light ;  and  in  this  view 
I  am  fully  confirmed  by  the  most  mature  re- 
flection, not  only  on  the  consequences  of  those 
Erinciples,  but  on  the  manner  in  which  they 
ave  been  introduced  and  supported  here. 

But,  say  gentlemen,  what  interest  can  we 
have  to  subvert  the  constitution  ?  Why  should 
we  harbor  designs  of  overthrowing  the  gov- 
ernment, and  introducing  anarchy  and  confu- 
sion ?  Have  we  not  as  much  at  stake,  as  much 
to  lose,  as  you  ?  Have  we  not  equally  concur- 
red in  the  establishment  of  this  government? 
And  what  inducement  can  we  have  to  wish  for 
its  destruction  ? 

Since  gentlemen.  Mr.  Chairman,  make  this 
appeal  to  their  motives,  I  must  be  permitted  to 
offer  a  few  observations  on  that  subject,  before 
I  dilate,  as  it  is  my  intention  to  do,  on  the  ob- 
ject and  tendency  of  their  political  system. 

As  to  motives,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  declaring,  that  I  believe  the  far  greater 
part  of  these  gentlemen  to  be  actuated  by  the 
purest  motives.  I  do  not  say  all,  because  I  am 
not  bound  to  answer  for  the  motives  of  all. 
There  are  some  among  them  of  whose  motives 
I  know  nothing ;  but  far  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  support  the  system,  of  which  this 
amendment  is  a  leading  member,  are  actuated 
in  my  opinion  by  motives  as  pure,  I  will  not 
•ay  as  my  own,  because  perhaps  those  gentle- 
men may  deny  me  the  merit  of  pure  motives, 


but  as  those  of  the  best  and  poresi  men  in  thii 
country :  and  if  I  eould  find  aecority  agaiul 
the  consequences  of  men^s  nctionsi  in  the  np- 
rigfatness  of  their  intentions,  I  never  shoold 
apprehend  harm  firom  these  gentlemen.  Bat| 
Mr.  Chairman,  does  history,  experience  or  com- 
mon sense  inform  ns,  that  snch  aeenrity  can  be 
found?  Do  we  not  confine  lunatka^  and  keep 
knives  and  razors  out  of  the  hands  of  chUdm  I 
Why  ?  Not  because  we  are  afrdd  of  their  in- 
tentions, but  of  their  actions :  becaoae  we  are 
justly  apprehensive  of  their  dtHng  miachiel^ 
without  intending  it. 

Does  not  history  teach  ns  that  there  is  noChimr 
more  common,  than  for  men  to  do  miaohief 
when  they  mean  to  do  good?  DidtheLaFar- 
ettes,  the  RochesancaMa,  the  lianoonn^  tub 
Lameths,  and  the  Clements  of  France,  when 
they  first  taught  the  doctrines  of  insnrrectioB| 
and  stirred  up  the  mob  to  resist  the  govern- 
ment, intend  to  pull  down  ruin  on  their  coun- 
try, tiieir  families  and  themselves?  IKd  ihvf 
intend  to  procure  their  own  death  or  banish- 
ment, and  the  confiscation  of  their  estates ;  to 
send  to  the  guillotine  hundreds  of  thonsanda 
of  the  best  of  citizens,  including  their  own 
families  and  friends ;  to  drench  the  whde  coon- 
try  in  blood,  and  transfer  the  most  abeolote 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  vilest  of  mankind! 
Certainly  they  had  no  such  intentions ;  and  yet 
we  find  that  these  consequences  did  result  fVom 
their  measures.  France  and  the  worid  have 
groaned  and  are  groaning  under  these  conse* 
quences ;  nor  are  they  less  real  or  less  deplora- 
ble, because  their  authors  intended  to  do  good 
and  not  mischief  Fanatics  never,  or  very 
rarely  indeed,  intend  to  do  mischief;  and  yet 
all  experience  proves  that  no  description  of  men 
are  half  so  mischievous.  They  rush  blindly  on, 
without  reflection  or  hesitation,  and  aim  directly 
at  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs,  without 
being  delayea  or  turned  aside  by  any  considera- 
tions of  the  result. 

With  these  awful  examples  before  ua,  shall 
we  trust  fanatic  men  with  power  by  reason  of 
their  upright  motives,  or  sit  regardlesB  of  the 
consequences  of  their  actions,  Wause  we  are 
convinced  that  their  intentions  are  pure  ?  So 
far  otherwise,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  my  opinion 
their  honesty  is  an  additional  reason  for  oread- 
ing  them.  Of  your  cool,  calculating  political 
knaves  I  am  never  af^id.  Such  men  are  not 
apt  to  be  much  trusted;  and  moreover  they 
never  do  mischief,  but  when  there  is  something 
to  be  gained  by  it  They  never  do  mischief  for 
mischiefs  sake;  and  being  for  the  meet  part 
men  of  sense  and  reflection,  yon  may  generally 
convince  them  that  their  own  interest  lies  in 
avoidiuff  mischief.  But  it  is  the  sinoere.  the 
honest  fanatic  whom  I  dread,  and  whom  I  tmnk 
myself  bound  to  restrain,  as  I  would  confine  a 
maniac.  Hl^  honesty,  his  zeal,  and  his  good 
character,  enable  him  to  inspire  confidence  and 
gain  proselytes.  The  consciousness  of  upright 
intentions  renders  him  as  bold  as  he  is  blind. 
He  rushes  directly  forward,  without  looking  to 
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the  fight  hand  or  the  left;  pulls  down  all  that 
atanda  in  hia  W17,  regardleaa  on  whom  it  m&j 
U31 ;  deatroya  a  ooontiy,  in  order  to  make  it 
free;  inflicta  nnheard  of  ealamitiea  on  the 
preaent  generation,  for  the  happiness  of  pos- 
terity ;  and  makes  experiments  on  governments 
and  nationa^  with  the  calm  indifference  of  an 
anatomiat  diaaeoting  the  hody  of  a  malefactor. 
Theae  are  the  men  of  whom  I  am  afraid,  and 
whom  I  think  it  my  dntj  at  all  times  and  places 
to  withatand:  men  whose  projects  and  experi- 
menta  have  brooght  min  on  other  countries, 
and  will  bring  it  on  Uus  unless  they  are  resisted 
and  reatraiim,  by  the  aober  and  reflecting  part 
of  the  c<»nmuni^. 

After  all,  Mr.  (^airman,  I  am  not  much  afraid 
of  theae  men.  There  waa  indeed  a  time  when 
fheir  efforts  mi^t  have  been  formidable ;  be- 
oause  that  frenay  of  revolution  which  seemed 
to  have  been  poured  out  upon  the  earth  like  a 
vial  of  wrath,  which  had  fallen  upon  mankind 
like  a  plague,  did  once  extend  its  dreadful  influ- 
ence to  t^  country,  where  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  it  infected  every  description  of  people, 
and  made  them  eager  for  change  and  ripe  for 
revQluti<m.  But  it  has  passed  away  never  to 
return.  Fortunately  before  the  disease  had 
riaen  to  its  height  here,  time  was  given  for  ob- 
serving its  terrible  effects  elsewhere;  and  the 
American  people  profiting  by  example,  and 
ttded  by  the  peculiar  happiness  of  their  situa- 
tion, first  resisted  and  have  finally  subdued  this 
dreftdftil  malady,  the  love  of  revolution. 

In  this,  I  r^»eat  again,  they  have  been  idded 
no  leas  by  their  own  happy  situation,  than  by 
tibe  mournful  experience  of  other  countries. 
For  revolutions,  Mr.  Ghairman,  are  brought 
about  in  aU  countries,  by  three  descriptions  of 
men,  philosophers,  Jacooins  and  sans-culottes. 
They  exist  in  all  countries,  and  accordingly  in 
all  countries  are  to  be  found  the  materials  of 
revcdntion ;  but  they  exist  in  different  propor- 
tiona,  and  according  as  these  proportions  are 
greater  or  less  in  any  country,  so  is  the  danger 
of  revolution  with  which  it  is  threatened. 

The  philosophers  are  the  pioneers  of  revolu- 
tion. They  aavanpe  always  in  front,  and  pre- 
pare the  way,  by  preadiing  infidelity,  and 
weakening  the  respect  of  the  people  for  ancient 
instructions.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
flmatics  of  virtuous  lives,  and  not  unfrequentiy 
of  apedous  talents.  They  have  always,  accord- 
ing to  the  expresdon  of  an  ancient  writer, 
*'8atia*  eloquentin,  8^>ienti»  parum;"  elo- 
ouence  enough,  but  very  littie  sense.  They- 
oeolaim  with  warmth  on  the  miseries  of  man- 
kind, the  abuses  of  government,  and  the  vices 
of  rulera,  all  of  which  they  enga^  to  remove, 
pHTOvided  their  theories  should  ouice  be  adopted. 
They  talk  of  the  perfectibilify  of  man,  of  the 
digid^  of  his  nature;  and  entirely  forgetting 
what  he  ia^  declaim  perpetually  about  what  he 
ahoukL  be.  Thus  they  allure  and  seduce  the 
Tisionary,  the  superficial  and  the  unthinking 
part  of  mankind.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
JMNieati  always  aealoul^  and  alwaya  phrasible; 
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whereby  they  become  exceedingly  formidable. 
Of  the  three  classes  employed  in  the  work  of 
revolution,  they  are  infinitely  the  most  to  be 
dreaded ;  lor  until  thev  have  shaken  the  founda- 
tions of  order,  and  infused  a  spirit  of  discontent 
and  innovation  into  the  community,  neither  the 
jacobins  nor  the  sans-culottes  can  produce  any 
considerable  effect.  The  army  cannot  find  en- 
trance, until  these  forerunners  have  corrupted 
the  garrison,  to  open  the  gates.  Of  these  men 
we,  m  this  country,  have  enough  and  more  than 
enough. 

Of  lacobins  we  also  have  plenty.  They  fol- 
low dose  in  the  train  of  the  philosophers,  and 
profit  l^  all  their  labors.  This  cIsm  is  com- 
posed of  that  daring,  ambitious  imd  unprind- 
pled  set  of  men.  who  possessing  much  courage, 
considerable  talents,  but  no  character,  are  un- 
able to  obtain  power,  the  object  of  all  their 
designs,  by  regular  means,  and  therefore  per- 
petually attempt  to  seize  it  by  violence.  Tyranta 
when  in  power,  and  demagogues  when  out,  they 
lay  in  wait  for  every  opportunity  of  seizing  on 
the  government  perfu  aut  n^oij  and  for  this 
purpose  use  all  implements  wmch  come  to  their 
hands,  neglect  no  means  which  promise  snccesa. 
Unable  to  enter  at  the  door  of  the  sheepfold, 
they  dimb  in  at  the  windows,  and  devour  tiie 
fiock.  Although  they  use  tiie  assistance  of  the 
philosophers  in  gaining  entrance,  they  dread 
their  honesty,  their  zeal,  and  their  infiuence 
with  the  public ;  and  accordingly  the  first  use 
they  make  of  power,  when  they  can  obtain  it^ 
is  to  destroy  the  philosophers  themsdves. 

As  the  philosophers  are  the  pioneers,  these 
men  are  the  generals  of  the  army  of  revolution : 
but  both  pioneers  and  generals  are  usdess  with- 
out an  army,  and  fortunatdy  the  army  does  not 
exist  in  this  country. 

This  army  is  composed  of  the  sans-cqlottes, 
that  class  of  idle,  indigent,  and  profligate  per- 
sons, who  so  greatiy  abound  in  the  populous 
countries  of  Europe,  especially  the  large  towns, 
and  being  destitute  of  every  tiling,  having  no 
home,  no  families,  no  regular  means  of  subsist- 
ence, fed  no  attachment  to  the  established 
order,  which  they  are  always  ready  to  join  in 
subverting,  when  they  find  any  one  to  pay  them 
for  their  assistance.  These  were  the  men  who 
in  the  pay  of  a  wedthy  jacobin,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  fanatic  phUosophers,  overturned 
all  order  and  government  in  France,  and  will 
overturn  it  in  every  other  country,  where  they 
exist  in  great  numbers,  and  are  not  opposed 
with  great  force  and  unceasing  vigilance.  But 
fortunatdy  for  America,  there  are  few  sans- 
culottes among  her  inhabitants,  very  few  in- 
deed. Except  some  small  portions  of  rabble 
in  a  few  towns,  the  character  is  unknown 
among  us,  and  hence  our  safety.  Our  people 
are  aU,  or  very  nearly  all,  proprietorb  of  land, 
spread  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  where 
they  live  in  ease  and  freedom,  strangers  alike 
to  oppression  and  want.  Those  who  reside  in 
the  largest  towns  are  possessed  of  property, 
have  hcmies,  fiamilieS)  and  regular  occupations ; 
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and  among  snch  a  people  the  principles  of  sana- 
cnlottifira  never  dio,  and  never  will,  make  mnch 
progresB.  If  a  new  Duke  of  Orleans  were  here, 
with  a  Mirabeau  for  his  privy-connaellor,  and 
an  annual  revenue  of  three  hundred  thousand 
guineas  to  supply  the  means  of  cormption,  he 
could  not  raise  a  mob  sufficient  to  drive  this 
body  from  their  seats,  or  overawe  their  delibe- 
rations. We  have  Jacobins  in  plenty,  and 
philosophers  not  a  few ;  but  while  we  are  free 
from  sans-culottes,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
nature  of  our  government,  and  the  abundance 
of  untilled  land  in  our  country,  will  secure  us 
from  them  for  ages,  we  need  not  apprehend 
great  danger.  We  ought^  no  doubt,  to  watch 
and  withstand  the  enterprises  of  the  pioneers 
and  generals ;  but  while  they  remain  without 
troops,  they  arc  not  much  to  be  dreaded. 

Ilaving  made  these  observations  on  the 
purity  of  gentlemen*s  motives,  observations 
which  were  due  not  only  to  candor  and  truth, 
but  to  the  respect  I  feel  for  their  personal  char- 
acters, I  hold  myself  at  full  liberty  to  explidn 
the  tendency  of  the  present  amendment,  and 
of  that  system  of  policy  of  which  it  is  a  part 
I  mean  not  to  impute  any  iD  intentions  to  gen- 
tlemen when  I  aeclare,  and  attempt  to  prove, 
that  this  tendency  is  to  the  utter  subversion  of 
the  present  government  It  is  my  firm  and  most 
deliberate  opinion,  that  the  amendment  now 
onder  consideration,  and  the  principles  of  that 
system  to  which  it  belongs,  lead  directly  to 
the  introduction  of  anarchy  and  revolution  in 
this  country ;  and  if  not  steadily  opposed,  must 
sooner  or  later  produce  that  effect  This  opin- 
ion it  is  mv  purpose  to  support,  by  the  observa- 
tions which  I  am  about  to  offer;  and  it  is  by  a 
full  conviction  of  its  truth,  that  I  have  been 
induced  to  consider  it  as  a  most  sacred  duty,  to 
combat  tlie  system  at  all  times,  and  by  all  the 
means  in  my  power. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gal- 
latin, has  denied  this  to  be  the  tendency  of  his 
system,  and  contends  that  our  principles,  not 
his,  lead  to  revolution  and  anarchy.  Revolu- 
tion and  anarchy,  he  tells  us  in  emphatic  lan- 
guage, are  the  results  of  a  system  of  expense, 
of  war,  of  oppression,  and  of  arbitrary  sway ; 
the  last  leaf  of  that  book,  in  which  are  written 
the  excesses  of  tyranny.  I  agree  fully  with 
the  gentleman  in  this  position;  but  there  is 
another  question  anterior  to  this,  which  he  has 
omitted  to  discuss.  It  is  by  what  means 
tyranny,  by  what  means  the  excesses  of  arbi- 
trary government,  are  most  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced? This  question  I  propose  to  discuss 
with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
mean  to  compare  his  system,  his  principles, 
with  ours,  ana  to  inquire  which  of  the  two  is 
most  likely  to  introduce  arbitrary  government 
into  this  country.  And  I  hope  to  convince,  not 
that  gentleman  himself^  but  the  Uoose,  that  if 
ever  arbitrary  government  should  exist  here,  it 
must  owe  its  existence  to  the  system  of  policy 
which  that  gentlenum  supports. 

How,  let  me  ask,  Mr,  Ohalrman,  have  the 


ffovermnenta  of  other  ooantriea  been  coiiTttiad 
from  fi-ee  into  arbitrary  govemmentaf  By  oui 
of  two  ways ;  either  a  military  ohi6(  posHafaw 
little  political  anthority,  but  hereditary,  anS 
having  at  hia  disposal  the  militaiy  foroe  of  tha 
state,  has  availed  himself  of  the  frequent  wan 
by  which  neighboring  states  are  so  apt  to  ba 
afflicted,  has  augmented  that  militaiy  ibra% 
and  finally  employed  it  in  extending  ud  oo»- 
firmhdg  his  own  anthority ;  or  in  atatea  whan 
no  military  chief  of  this  description  ezJatad, 
popular  leaders  pooseased  of  talents,  and  a^ 
tuated  by  an  inordinate  ambition,  have  fonnad 
a  strong  party  amonff  the  people*  have  iiiTadaA 
and  finally  subverted  the  anthoritr  of  the  aov* 
emment,  and  erected  to  themsefvea  an  abso- 
lute dominion.  Every  state  that  has  lost  lli 
liberty,  since  the  foundation  of  the  worid  tffl 
the  present  day,  except  in  casea  of  conqaest  faj 
a  foreign  power,  has  lost  it  by  one  or  the  oUmt 
of  these  two  methods.  The  first  is  the  natural 
death  of  free  monarchiea,  the  aeoond  of  fnt 
republics;  and  both  ancient  and  modem  hiatoiy 
ftimish  many  examples  of  IxMth.  It  waa  hj 
the  first  that  all  the  feudal  states  were  con- 
verted into  absolute  monarchiea,  except  Eng^ 
land  and  Poland ;  the  former  of  which  wm 
protected  by  its  insnlar  situation,  from  the 
necessity  and  also  from  the  oonsequencaa  of  a 
great  military  power  in  the  hands  of  ita  ehia( 
and  thus  preserved  its  liberties;  while  in  the 
latter,  powerful  individuals  retained  the  mili- 
tary force  in  their  own  hands,  divided  it  amonc 
themselves,  kept  their  chief  in  anbieotion,  and 
at  length  by  tneir  feuds  and  civil  broils  de- 
stroyed the  strength  of  the  state,  and  delivered 
it  over  to  be  subdued  and  divided  by  the  neidb- 
boring  powers.  It  was  by  the  concentration 
and  exercise  of  military  force,  in  the  hands  of 
an  hereditary  chie^  that  the  Cortes  of  Spain 
were  broken  under  Ximines,  and  the  states 
general  of  France  under  Richelieu  and  MaaariniL 
It  was  thus  the  great  princes  of  Germany  b»> 
came  absolute,  in  their  respective  dominiona; 
and  that  the  Russian  despotism  was  founded  on 
the  ruins  of  feudal  aristocracy. 

This  danger,  however,  does  not  exist  in 
popular  governments.  They  have  no  great 
military  chief^  of  hereditary  power,  who,  dis- 
posing absolutely  of  the  public  force,  may  nsa 
it  for  the  extension  of  his  own  anthority :  and 
of  all  republics  that  ever  have  existed,  none 
ever  was  so  little  threatened  with  danger  ttom 
that  quarter  as  ours.  It  is  needless  to  dweQ 
on  the  reasons  of  this  particular  advantage ;  for 
they  are  obvious  to  every  one.  When  repnb- 
lics  fall,  they  fall  by  other  means;  by  gradnal 
inroads  on  the  principles  of  their  flovemmenta; 
by  popular  enoroaohments  on  regmar  authority ; 
by  the  concentration  of  their  powers  in  aome 
popular  body,  where  artftd,  able,  and  aapiriiif 
demagogues  obtain  sway,  and  establiah  ariri- 
trary  power  under  the  name  of  the  people. 
This  is  the  quarter  from  which  all  popular 
governments  have  been  assailed,  for  the  moat 
part  with  soocess^  and  fhxn  which  onn  will  ba 
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taooeaiftillj  awailedf  should  the  principles  of 
the  geatteman  from  Pennsylvania  ever  be 
adi^tod.  Thus  fell  Borne  under  the  power  of 
Gamut  ;  thus  fell  the  repablic  of  En^^and  under 
the  power  of  CromweU ;  and  thus  will  fall  the 
United  States  under  some  future  Otesar  or 
Cromwdl,  unless  a  steady  opposition  be  given 
to  the  system  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  which  this  amendment^  let  it  be  re- 
peated, forms  a  part 

When  the  examples  of  the  ancient  republics 
were  adduced  by  my  friend  from  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Thatcher,  the  gentleman  fh>m  Pennsyl- 
vania denied  it  to  be  applicable,  because  the 
government  of  those  republics  was  different 
nom  ours.  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our 
government  is  different  from  that  of  Athens  or 
Borne,  and  I  wish  it  to  keep  so.  That  is  the 
<^ect  of  all  my  exertions,  of  all  my  zealous 
opposition  to  motions  like  the  present.  To 
make  our  ffovemment  like  those  of  Athens  or 
Bome  is,  in  my  apprehension,  the  object  or 
tendency  of  the  system  advocated  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania.  How  is  this  to  be 
effiscted  9  By  inducing  this  House,  sometimes 
under  this  and  sometimes  under  that  plausible 
pretence,  to  establish  precedents  of  encroach- 
ment on  the  other  departments;  to  practise 
on  these  precedents,  and  extend  them  further 
and  further,  until  at  lensth  all  power  shall  be 
oonoentrated  in  this  House,  and.  exercised 
aooording  to  the  good  pleasure  of  those  mem- 
bers, who  can  obtain  influence  here.  In  Athens 
all  power  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one 
booy,  and  it  was  abused  at  the  pleasure  of 
thoae,  who  by  their  eloquence,  their  wealth,  or 
by  any  other  means,  could  obtain  the  confi- 
dence, and  influence  the  determinations  of  that 
bo4y.  In  Rome  the  case  was  somewhat  differ- 
ent ;  but  even  there,  for  want  of  a  well  fixed 
balance  in  her  Government,  the  mass  of  the 

gtople  gradually  usurped  all  power,  and  trans- 
md  it  to  their  favorites  or  their  purchasers. 
By  pursuing  the  principles  of  the  gentleman 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  same  effect  rcust  be  pro- 
duced here.  This  House  first  begini»  the  attack 
on  the  President.  It  controls  his  appoint- 
ments, directs  his  measures,  fives  him  orders 
under  the  name  of  advice,  and  if  he  refuses  to 
obey  them,  withhdds  all  the  supplies  for  the 
•ervioe  of  the  government.  All  this  is  justified 
under  the  gentleman's  doctrine  of  appropria- 
tions. A  favorable  moment  is  seized  for  layins 
the  comer  stone,  for  fixing  the  principle,  and 
phuisible  pretexts  are  adduced.  A  treaty  is 
made,  and  a  popular  clamor  is  excited  against 
it.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  clamor,  to  re- 
fiiae  an  appropriation  tor  carrying  the  trea^ 
into  effect,  ana  thus  a  precedent  of  interfering 
in  treaties  is  attempted  to  be  established.  A 
foreign  minister  is  appointed,  the  reasons  for 
whoM  appointment  are  capable  of  being  ob- 
■cored  or  misrepresented.  The  oocaiuon  is 
aeiied  to  deny  an  appropriation;  and,  under 
the  pretenoe  of  savins  public  money,  and  pre- 
▼enting  the  ezpoise  of  an  useless  i^p<Mntment^ 


an  attempt  is  made  to  acquire  a  control  over 
the  appomtment  of  officers.  These  pointi 
being  carried,  the  precedents  are  soon  orawn 
into  practice,  and  further  enterprises  are  under* 
taken  in  due  season.  Every  success  gives  fur- 
ther strength  and  boldness  for  new  assaults,  the 
cannon  of  every  bastiim  that  is  taken,  is  imme- 
diately turned  oa  the  remaining  works:  and 
finally  the  President  is  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  the  chief  officer  of  this  House,  and  the 
heads  of  department  become  the  first  clerks 
of  its  committees. 

The  President  beinjp  demolished,  the  party 
proceeds  with  new  vigor,  and  greater  forcea, 
to  attack  the  Senate,  whidi,  deprived  of  the 
support  of  the  Executive,  is  speedily  over- 
thrown. The  House  says  to  the  Soiate,  *^  Un- 
less you  conform  to  our  will,  we  lay  our  hands 
on  the  purse  strings,  and  stop  the  wheels  of 
government.  Shomd  a  contest  ensue,  we  are 
sure  to  be  uppermost;  for  we  are  the  imme- 
diate representatives  of  the  people.  We  adore 
the  people ;  nay  we  are  the  pec^e  themselves. 
Therefore  beware  of  a  contest  in  which  you 
have  every  thing  to  lose,  and  we  are  certain  of 
gaining." 

The  Senate,  enfeebled  and  dismayed,  yields 
by  decrrees  to  these  powerful  arguments,  and 
this  House  remains  victorious,  with  b\1  power 
in  its  hands.  It  proceeds  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee of  Exterior  Relations,  a  Committee  of 
Interior  Relations,  a  Committee  of  Justice,  *a 
Committee  of  Finance,  and  so  on;  and  a  new 
French  Convention  arises  to  view,  where  prin- 
ciples are  set  at  naught,  caprice  is  law,  and  the 
whim  of  the  moment  disposes  of  all  public  and 
private  rights.  Then  follow  confis<»tions  and 
banishments,  and  the  long  train  of  tyrannical 
excesses  ever  attendant  on  popular  bodies,  in 
whose  hands  the  whole  powers  of  government 
have  been  concentrated,  from  the  Assemblies 
of  the  people  at  Athens,  and  the  Comitia  at 
Rome,  aown  to  the  Rump  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  French  Convention.  Then  wul 
the  member  who  shall  possess  the  most  art,  the 
greatest  eloquence,  ana  the  most  daring  spirit 
of  enterprise,  speedily  form  a  party,  by  means 
of  which  he  will  en^ve  the  House,  and  rule 
the  country.  Should  there  be  several  of  equal 
or  nearly  equal  strength,  they  wHl  first  divide 
the  power  among  themselves;  but  their  union 
will  DC  fallacious  and  short.  They  will  be  em- 
ployed in  attempting  to  circumvent  or  under- 
mine each  other ;  divisions  will  soon  arise,  and 
mortal  quarrels  will  ensue;  till  at  length  the 
rest  will  sink  beneath  the  overbearing  genius 
of  one,  and  he  will  establish  his  dominion  un- 
controlled. This  is  the  liberty  which  gentle- 
men, should  their  schemes  succeed,  will  sooner 
or  later  bestow  on  the  country ;  the  liberty  of 
a  few  bold,  able,  ambitious  men,  to  do  what 
they  please,  wad  of  .the  rest  of  the  community 
to  obev  theuL  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  \» 
very  pleasant  liberty,  for  those  who  are  to  be 
poasessed  of  power ;  but  for  me  and  the  rest  of 
the  oomnmmtgr  it  has  no  ohannsi  and  J 
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therefore  omit  no  opportonitj  of  reristiiig  its 
first  and  most  distant  approaches. 

Should  anj  one  olgect  that  this  state  of 
thinffs  mnst  be  extremdy  distant,  I  beg  him  to 
recollect  how  short  a  space  intervened,  between 
the  throne  of  Loois  the  XVI,  and  the  scaffold 
on  which  he  bled;  between  the  absolute  power 
of  Necker,  and  the  despotism  of  Marat;  be- 
tween the  splendid  fortune  of  so  many  distin- 
gaiahed  families,  and  the  dungeon  or  the  guil- 
lotine. Gk)yemments  like  ours,  ICr.  Chairman, 
msLj  be  compared  to  the  planetair  system, 
whose  preservation  depends  entirdy  on  the 
exact  preservation  of  its  balance.  The  exact 
balance  between  the  centrifbgal  force  and  the 
power  of  gravitation,  retains  the  planets  in 
their  orbits ;  but  should  some  angel  of  destruc- 
tion push  them  out  of  those  orbits,  though  in 
^ver  so  small  a  degree,  the  balance  is  lost ;  one 
power  gains  what  is  taken  from  the  other,  and 
these  immense  bodies,  whose  beantiM  ana  reg- 
ular play  furnishes  the  greatest  wonder  of  cn^a- 
tion,  fly  out  and  are  lost  in  boundless  space,  or 
rush  to  the  sun  with  increasing  and  incalcula- 
ble velocity,  and  there  are  mingled  in  one 
mighty  ruin.  Should  the  gentleman  firom 
Pennsylvania  succeed  in  his  present  attempt, 
he  becomes  the  angel  of  destruction  to  our 
beautiful  constitution.  He  destroys  the  happy 
balance  of  its  powers;  and  tiie  approximation 
of  the  different  departments,  though  slow  and 
gradual  at  first,  would  become  more  rapid  as  it 
advanced,  and  speedily  produce  that  concen- 
tration or  power  m  this  House,  which  seems  to 
be  the  object  of  all  that  gentleman's  labors  and 
cares. 

It  is  this  view  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  stimulates  me  to  oppose  Uiis  amendment, 
with  Ihe  utmost  perseverance  and  zeal:  not 
that  I  apprehend  great  mischief  from  this  par- 
ticular measure,  could  it  be  viewed  singly  and 
by  itself;  but  that  I  regard  it  as  a  part  of  a 
system,  wholly  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  this  government,  or  the  happiness  of  this 
countiy.  I  regard  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  his  friends,  m  the  light  of  iti  ene- 
my, who  has  commenced  a  siege  against  the 
fortress  of  the  constitution.  lie  proceeds  at 
first  by  cautions  steps,  and  endeavors  to  make 
a  lodgment  by  surprise,  in  some  strong  and  ad- 
vantageous outwork,  firom  whence  he  may  di- 
rect a  more  efficacious  attack  against  the  cita- 
del itself.  On  this  advanced  ground,  in  this  out- 
work, I  hold  it  wise  to  resist  him ;  convinced 
that  success  here  would  be  the  prelude  to  a 
bolder  and  more  dangerous  assault,  and  that  bX[ 
the  guns  which  he  can  now  carry,  wUl  imme- 
diately be  turned  upon  our  remaining  fortifi- 
cations. ^ 

I  must  now  be  allowed,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say 
a  few  words  as  to  the  expediency  of  this  meas- 
ure, as  to  the  utility  of  foreign  ministers.  To 
one  side  of  the  House,  to  me  and  those  with 
whom  I  usually  act,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  President  has  thought  fit  to  appoint  foreiffn 
ministera;  for  we  are  ooETinoed  that  Uie  ri^t 


of  Judging  on  this  sobieet,  has  been  given  0z- 
dnsivdy  to  lum  and  the  Senate  by  the  peopla 
of  this  country,  and  that  when  he  and  the  Sen* 
ate  have  thought  fit  to  exercise  this  n^^  bj 
appointing  a  minister  to  this  or  that  i^ioe,  or 
(n  this  or  that  grade,  nothing  is  left  for  thk 
House,  but  to  provide  an  adequate  aalaiy.  But 
other  gentlemen  hold  a  different  opiidon;  and 
oonteiM  that  we  may  not  only  inquire  bow 
much  the  salary  ought  to  be,  but  also  whether 
the  appmntment  itself  be  neoeesary.  To  gen- 
tlemen who  oncerely  hold  this  o^nion,  I  ad- 
dress my  remaining  observationa. 

The  gentleman  fhmi  Pennsylvajaia,  Mr.  Gal- 
latin, has  asserted  that  ministers  have  nothinf 
to  do  with  the  interests  of  oommeroe.  except  to 
make  omnmercial  treaties;  while  the  care  of 
seeing  those  treaties  duly  executed,  and  the 
commercial  rights  of  individuals  properly  p«o> 
tected,  bekmgs  to  consuls.  Hence  he  imn 
that  foreign  ministers  are  useless ;  beamse  we 
have  no  need  to  fonn  more  commercial  eon- 
nections,  and  ought  to  have  no  political  coo* 
nections  with  foreign  nations.  In  order  to 
prove  that  we  ought  to  make  no  more  oom- 
mercial  treaties,  he  contends,  that  we  have  re- 
ceived  much  more  harm  than  sood  from  those 
already  made.  This  is  the  whole  amount  ol 
this  part  of  the  eentieman's  argument,  whidi 
includes  two-thiras  of  his  long  and  inganiovi 
speech ;  and  it  is  wholly  built  on  the  asMrtion 
that  ^'commercial  interests  are  managed  bj 
consuls,  while  ministers  have  nothing  to  do 
with  commerce,  except  the  making  of  treaties 
for  its  regulation.''  This  assertion  has  been 
already  refuted,  and  the  gentieman  firom  Penn- 
sylvania, though  he  has  made  it  the  groond- 
work  of  his  whole  reasoning,  has  not  attempted 
to  prove  it.  For  this  he  had  very  good  rea- 
sofis ;  for  he  well  knows  it  to  be  wholly  un- 
founded ;  and  therefore  he  has  contented  him- 
self with  asserting  it,  and  taking  it  for  granted. 
I  say  he  well  knows  it  to  be  unfounded,  because 
that  gentleman  is  well  read  in  the  law  of  na- 
tions, the  writers  on  which,  as  well  as  its  max- 
ims and  doctrines,  we  often  see  him  adduoa 
with  much  dexterity  and  learning,  when  they 
suit  his  purpose.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  m^ 
I  think  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  stn- 
dent  in  any  college,  who  has  read  the  indexes 
of  some  elementaiy  books  on  the  law  of  nationa. 
but  knows  that  it  is  the  peculiar  business  oc 
ministers,  not  only  to  make  commercial  tiea- 
ties,  but  to  watch  over  their  execution,  and  to 
take  care  that  the  commercial  rights  of  their 
country,  under  the  law  of  nations  as  well  •■ 
under  treaties,  are  preserved  inviolate.  This 
is  a  business  with  which  consuls  never  inter- 
fere, and  to  which  they  are  wholly  inadequate; 
not  only  from  the  nature  and  powers  of  their 
appointment,  but  also  firom  their  local  circum- 
stances and  situation.  All  this  the  gentlemaB 
fh)m  Pennsylvania  well  knows;  and  yet  he  has 
asserted  that  every  thing  respecting  the  inter* 
ests  of  our  commerce  in  foreign  coontrlea,  ez* 
oept  the  formation  of  oommerdal  treaties^  oa& 
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be  and  is  transacted  hj  oonaolfl,  without  the 
interference  of  ministers.  This  assertion  is  the 
loose  block  on  which,  for  want  of  a  better  fonn- 
dflrfion,  he  has  rested  the  whole  edifice  of  his 
reasonings;  and  this  block  I  mean  to  knock 
awajr.  A  verj  slight  stroke  will  be  sofficient 
for  the  purpose. 

In  what  manner,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  ob- 
servance of  a  treatj  of  commerce  with  any 
coontry  to  be  enforced!  In  what  manner  are 
infractions  of  snch  a  treaty,  or  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  to  be  prevented  or  redressed!  Is  it 
not  by  applications  to  the  government  of  that 
country ;  by  representations,  by  remonstrances, 
by  negotiations!  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
syl^ama  will  not  answer  in  the  negative.  I 
Imow  he  will  not  By  whom  then  and  where 
are  these  appUcations  to  be  made,  these  repre- 
sentations, uiese  remonstrances  to  be  presented, 
these  negoti^ons  to  be  carried  on!  Must  it 
be  at  the  seat  of  government,  by  agents  residing 
there;  or  at  the  sea-ports  of  the  countries 
where  the  consuls  reside  !  If  the  former,  these 
agents  will  be  ministers.  Ton  may  call  them 
by  a  Afferent  name,  but  the  thing  wUl  be  the 
same :  for  a  public  agent  of  one  country,  charged 
with  the  management  of  its  aSairs,  and  residmg 
at  the  seat  of  the  government  of  another,  is 
the  very  definition  of  a  foreign  minister,  by 
whatever  name  you  may  think  fit  to  call  him. 
As  these  transactions  are,  from  their  very  na- 
tore,  to  be  with  the  government  itself^  let  us 
see  whether  they  could  possibly  be  managed  by 
oonsols. 

In  the  first  place  consuls,  by  the  estabUshed 
law  and  usage  of  nations,  have  no  public  offi- 
cial character,  and  cannot  be  admitted  to  any 
intercourse  wnatever,  with  the  governments  of 
the  countries  where  they  reside.  We  may,  if 
we  please,  exclaim  against  this  usage,  and  call 
it  aheurd  or  foolish ;  but  it  is  the  established 
usage  of  nations,  and  whUe  it  remains  so  we 
must  conform  to  it.  Suppose,  therefore,  that 
any  injury  should  be  done  to  the  commerce  of 
our  dtizois,  by  French  privateers  for  instance. 
or  French  municipalities,  in  contravention  of 
oar  treaty,  or  against  the  law  of  nations,  but 
onder  odor  cf  certain  acts  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment. Could  redress  be  obtained  by  means 
of  consols!  80  flur  from  it  that  it  could  not 
even  be  applied  for;  since  the  consuls  could 
have  no  access  to  the  government.  And  vet 
the  gentieraan  from  Pennsylvania  tells  us,  that 
the  mterests  of  our  commerce  in  foreign  conn- 
tries  can  be  managed  by  consuls  1 

In  the  next  place  our  consuls  in  foreign  coun- 
tries are,  for  the  most  part  natives  of  the  conn- 
tries  where  they  reside;  with  very  few  excep- 
tions they  are  mere  private  merchants;  and 
except  in  the  single  case  of  the  consols  to  the 
Barbtty  powers^  who  according  to  established 
lAsge  are  a  q>ecies  of  ministers,  they  receive  no 
■sltfies.  Are  men  (ji  this  desoiption  adequate 
to  the  protection  of  our  commerdal  interests! 
Can  they  be  expected  to  possess  the  requisite 
knowledge,  for  conducting  aflUn  of  this  kind, 


or  the  re^uinte  influence  or  weight  of  charao- 
ter!  Will  thev  abandon  their  own  private 
afESurs,  to  attend  at  a  remote  capital,  and  solicit 
the  restitution  of  vessels,  the  revocation  c^  in- 
jurious orders,  or  indemnification  for  improper 
seizures!  If  they  were  qualified  for  this  bu^- 
ness.  and  willing  to  undertake  it,  they  certainly 
would  not  do  so  at  their  own  expense.  T^en 
our  consul  at  Bourdeaux,  Nantes,  or  Marseilles, 
for  instance,  should  be  applied  to  on  any  busi- 
ness which  would  require  an  application  to  the 
French  ffovemmen^  would  he  go  to  Paris,  and 
remain  tiiere  to  finaJsh  the  business,  at  his  own 
expense !  Certainly  not.  We  must  pay  him, 
not  only  his  expenses,  but  a  compensation  for 
his  time  and  trouble.  As  these  applications 
would  frequently  occur,  he  could  not  go  spe- 
cially for  each  one;  bat  must  remain  always 
there ;  and  we  must  give  him  a  salary  sufficient 
to  induce  him  to  do  so.  He  would  then  be  a 
minister  in  fiust,  and  in  expense.  He  would 
want  nothing  of  the  character  but  the  name, 
and  the  capacity  of  usefulness.  This  is  the 
establishment  wluch  tiie  gentieman  from  Penn- 
sylvania wishes  to  substitute,  in  the  place  of  our 
present  diplomatic  appointments.  The  consols, 
m  order  to  perform  the  duties  which  he  says 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  them,  must  be  turned 
into  ministers;  equally  expensive  with  the 
present  corp&  but  mr  less  efficacious. 

In  the  third  place  we  should  have  a  multitude 
of  these  new-fashioned  consul-ministers ;  for  we 
have  a  variety  of  consuls,  in  each  of  the  great 
maritime  nations  of  Europe.  There  is  one  in 
every  considerable  trading  town.  In  France, 
for  instance,  we  have  six  or  seven ;  perhaps  a 
much  greater  number.  Each  of  these,  upon 
the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
must  reside  at  Paris;  for  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  be  perpetually  running  backward 
and  forward,  between  their  respective  sea-ports 
and  Paris,  as  often  as  any  affiur  might  occur  re- 
quiring an  application  to  the  government  If 
any  gentieman  should  doubt  of  this,  let  him 
look  at  the  list  now  on  the  table,  of  between 
four  and  five  hundred  American  vessek,  carried 
into  the  difibrent  ports  of  France  or  detained 
there  contrary  to  tne  treaty,  and  redress  for  the 
cu)tare  and  detention  of  which  must  be  ob- 
tained, if  obtained  at  all,  from  the  French  gov- 
emment|  by  means  either  of  a  minister  or  of 
consuls.  Ibe  ccmsuls,  therefore,  if  they  are  to 
do  the  business,  must  all  reside  at  Paris ;  and 
instead  of  one  minister  we  should  have  nine  or 
ten;  perhaps  a  greater  nnmber.  These  ob- 
servations will  ap^y,  with  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  force,  to  every  other  country  with 
which  we  have  a  oonsiderable  commerce.  And 
yet  the  gentleman  fhxm  Pennsylvania  tells  us, 
that  our  commercial  relations  ought  to  be  left 
to  consulsl 

Havinff  seen,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  duty 
of  oonsuls  is  not,  let  us  now  inquire  for  a  mo- 
ment what  it  is.  We  shall  find  them  very  ne- 
cessary agents,  though  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
bosinesB  nsoally  committed  to  ministers. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  is  their  dxtijio  settle  dis- 
pntee,  which  may  arise  hetireeii  scAftring  people 
of  their  own  nation,  arriving  in  the  forekn  ports 
where  thej  respectively  reside.  These  mspntes, 
we  know,  are  apt  to  arise  between  the  masters 
of  the  ships  and  their  crews,  between  the  crews 
themselves,  and  between  the  masters  or  crews 
of  different  ships ;  and  these  consols  are  nsoallj 
empowered  to  terminate  them,  in  a  manner  less 
tedions  and  expensive  than  coold  be  done,  by 
the  local  laws  of  the  country. 

In  the  next  place,  they  are  to  assist  seaftring 
people  of  their  own  country,  who  mav  happen 
to  have  any  difipntes  with  the  people  oi^  the 
place ;  are  to  make  advances  to  them  when  in 
distress;  and  procure  redress  for  them  in  all 
eases,  where  it  can  be  afforded  by  the  local  an- 
thorities  of  their  respective  ports. 

And  lastly,  they  are  to  act  as  agents,  between 
the  people  of  their  country  and  the  minister; 
to  inform  him  of  cases  which  require  his  inter- 
ference with  the  government,  and  to  facilitate 
to  the  sufferers  the  means  of  applying  to  hiuL 
They  are  to  be  his  agents  in  all  the  searports ; 
while  he  is  the  general  and  immediate  agent  of 
hb  country,  with  the  government.  They  are  to 
keep  him  informed  of  all  the  cases  which  occur 
in  their  respective  ports,  of  violations  of  treaties, 
or  of  neutral  rights;  so  that  he  may  be  enabled 
to  take  the  proper  steps  for  obtaining  redress. 

The  daties  en  these  agents  whom  we  call 
consuls,  are,  therefore,  so  distinct  from  those 
of  a  minister,  so  necessary  in  themselves,  and 
so  incapable  of  being  performed,  except  by  per- 
sons residing  in  the  sea-ports,  that  were  all  the 
present  consuls,  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  to  be  immedi- 
ately sent  to  the  capitals,  and  converted  into 
ministers  under  a  new  name,  their  place  must 
instantly  be  supplied  by  other  agents,  whom 
perhaps  the  gentleman  would  not  dioose  to  call 
consuls,  but  who  must  be  invested  with  the 
same  jlowers,  and  perform  the  same  duties. 
Buch  IS  the  wise  and  notable  scheme  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania;  and  thus  it  is 
ho  is  to  rid  us  of  the  expense  of  ministers  1 

Let  me  be  permitted,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  pro- 
pose another  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  If  ministers  have  nothing  to  do 
with  conmiercial  relations,  except  making  trea- 
ties of  commerce,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the 
gentleman  iswillinff  for  us  to  have  ministers 
of  the  highest  grade,  with  those  two  nations 
with  whom  we  have  treaties  of  commerce,  and 
where,  according  to  him,  ministers  can  have 
nothing  to  do?  I  mean  France  and  England; 
with  both  of  which  nations  we  have  commer- 
cial treaties,  and  where  the  gentleman  consents 
to  onr  retaining  ministers  plenipotentiary.  To  be 
consistent  with  himself  he  oumt  to  attempt  the 
recall  of  these  two  ministers,  by  reftwing  an  ap» 
propriation  for  their  salaries,  and  to  leave  un- 
touched those  of  Lisbon  and  Berlin,  who  may 
possibly  have  something  to  do.  But  this  is  not 
the  gentleman's  object  He  has  another,  which 
is  to  ettabliah  the  piindple  of  controlling  the 


Exeootive  in  the  exercise  of  this  part  of  Ida 
constitutional  fhnctiona,  and  thus  effect  a  brsMfa 
in  the  intrenchments  of  the  conatitotion ;  and 
he  will  pardon  me  for  oonadering  this  doctriM. 
about  which  he  has  ^ocouned  so  mneh,  and 
with  such  ingenuity,  as  a  mere  covered  w^  to 
conceal  his  attack. 

So  much,  Mr.  Chairman;  for  the  utility  of 
ministers  in  general ;  who  appear  to  me  enan- 
tially  neoessary,  not  merely  for  making  oom- 
mercial  treaties,  but  fcnr  protecting  the  ri^te 
of  our  ttticenB  in  foreign  countries,  aeeotjfag 
to  treaties,  where  there  are  any,  ana  under  tbe 
law  of  nations,  where  there  are  none. 

But  gentlemen  point  particulu^y  to  the  mli- 
sion  to  Berlin.  What  have  we  to  do^  gaygcn- 
tlemen,  with  the  minister  to  Berlin!  IHiaft 
have  we  to  do,  say  gentlemen,  wiUi  the  King 
of  Prussia,  or  the  politics  of  Germany  ?  To  me^ 
Mr.  Chaiiinan,  let  me  repeat  it,  it  is  enooi^ 
that  the  President  has  Judged  it  proper  to  aend 
a  minister  to  Berlin ;  for  to  him  and  the  8eB> 
ate,  in  my  belief,  and  not  to  this  Hoiusei,  hat 
the  constitution  confided  the  right  to  decide  on 
this  subject.  But  to  gentlemen  who  axe  not 
satisfied  with  this  answer,  I  will  sive  another, 
and  one  which  I  promise  myself  Utey  will  find 
satis&otory.  Have  genUemen  who  object  to 
this  mission,  adverted  to  the  peculiar  aitoation 
of  Europe  at  this  moment  ?  Have  thev  adverted 
to  our  own  peculiar  situation!  We  have  a 
most  disagreeable  dispute  with  the  French  re- 
publia  mnce  has  made  peace  with  the  em* 
peror;  and  a  congress  is  now  sitting,  if  not 
already  terminated,  to  settle  the  aflbira  of  Ger- 
many, and  adjust  the  balance  of  Europe.  In 
this  congress,  interests  of  the  utmost  magni- 
tude in  themselves,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
important  to  France,  are  to  be  disouased;  no 
less  than  to  determine  whether  France  shall 
extend  her  borders  to  the  Rhine,  or  be  restricted 
to  the  Meuse ;  whether  more  than  two  miUions 
of  souls,  formerly  subjects  of  the  Gftman  em- 
pire, shall  become  citizens  of  the  French  repub- 
lic. In  this  congress  the  King  of  Pruasia  is 
mediator;  a  youthful  monarch;  enterprising^ 
warlike,  and  ambitious,  at  the  head  of  three 
hundred  thousand  of  the  finest  troops  in  Europe, 
and  with  a  treasury  replenished  by  four  years 
of  peace,  while  the  cofiers  of  his  neighbors  are 
in  a  most  exhausted  condition.  With  these  ad- 
vantages, joined  to  his  local  position,  he  hdlda 
in  his  hands  the  balance  of  France  and  Ger- 
many. Prepared  to  strike  in  every  direction, 
he  is  dreaded  and  courted  bv  all  partiea,  ana 

X dally  by  France ;  who  feels  that  after  Aus- 
now  exhausted  and  desirous  of  repose,  he 
is  the  power  most  capable  of  checking  her  am- 
bitious designs.  Hence  she  has  the  greatest 
possible  interest  to  soothe  and  conciliate  him. 
This  monarch  possesses  all  the  finest  porta  in 
the  Baltic,  and  a  great  extent  of  maritime  terri- 
tory. His  predecessor,  the  great  Fredericki 
sensible  that  commerce  alone  can  supply  money, 
the  sinews  of  military  strenffth,  always  felt  the 
greatest  solicitude  to  render  nil  States  oomuer- 
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eial;  and  one  of  the  means  bj  whidi  he  hq>ed 
to  effect  this  purpose^  was  to  form  connections 
with  commercial  nations.  This  was  the  smrit 
of  his  government,  and  became  a  standing 
maxim  in  his  system  of  polio/.  Accordingly, 
having  discovered  that  the  United  States  most 
speedUy  become  a  great  commercial  nation,  he 
was  among  the  firSt  to  form  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  ns.  Is  there  not  reason  to  expect 
that  the  same  views  may  be  entertained  by  his 
mcoessor,  now  on  the  throne?  And  was  it  not 
wise  to  do  every  thing  in  oar  power,  for  keep- 
ing up  a  ^ood  understanding  with  a  monarcn, 
who  nas  it  in  his  power  to  serve  ns  so  essen- 
tiailyf  How  is  this  to  be  done!  By  sending 
a  minister  to  his  conrt,  renewing  our  treaty 
with  hun,  which  is  about  to  expire,  and  holding 
oat  to  him  the  prospect  of  commercial  arrange- 
ments, not  iinarioiis  to  ns,  bat  perh^)s  highly 
desirable  to  him,  and  sufficient  to  procure  his 
good  offices  and  interference,  in  the  adjustment 
of  our  differences  with  France.  Would  this 
intOTference  be  unavailing?  I  apprehend  not ; 
fior  France  has  too  much  interest  in  keeping  weU 
with  this  monarch,  to  refuse  attention  to  his 
mediation.  His  interference,  if  he  should  choose 
to  interfere  seriously,  would  on  the  contrary  be 
more  efficacious,  in  all  probability,  than  fifty 
ihips-of-the-line. 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  in- 
terference will  be  obtained,  or  ought  much  to 
be  expected ;  but  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  it 
was  wise  to  use  the  means,  to  send  the  minis- 
ter, and  make  the  attempt;  from  which  I  have 
no  idea  that  we  ought  to  have  been  deterred 
by  tlie  paltry  consideration  of  saving  nine  or 
ten  thousand  dollars. 

But  gentlemen  constantly  repeat,  that  we 
ought  to  have  no  political  connections  with  the 
nations  of  Europe.  ThiB  is  about  as  wise  as  to 
say  that  a  man  ought  never  to  have  a  fever.  A 
fiaver,  no  doubt,  is  a  very  bad  thing,  and  politi- 
cal connections  may  also  be  bad  thin^;  but  we 
already  have  them,  and  the  Question  is  not 
whether  they  are  good  or  baa,  but  how  we 
shall  get  rid  of  them.  We  not  only  have  p<^ti- 
eai  eonneeticms,  but  disputes  of  a  most  disa- 
greeable nature,  growing  out  of  those  conneo- 
tiona.  This  is  attested  by  all  the  papers  on  the 
table,  by  various  acts  of  the  House,  and  more 
atroi^ply  still  by  the  universal  c^ture  and  con* 
Aemnation  of  oor  proper^.  It  is  vain  and  fool- 
idi,  therefore,  to  repeat  continually,  that  we 
ought  not  to  have  foreign  connections ;  but  our 
business  is  to  inquire  now  they  may  be  best 

Sot  rid.  How  is  this  to  be  done?  I  answer 
y  settling  our  present  differences,  and  avoid- 
ing new  ones.  Unless  ffentlemen  mean  to  sub- 
mit, and  if  they  do,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to 
them,  having  already  had  opportumties  on  for- 
mer occasions,  to  say  all  that  seemed  necessary 
om  that  sulj^^  UnlesB  they  now  mean  to  sub- 
mit, I  repeat  that  the  only  method  of  getting 
rid  of  those  foreign  connections,  about  which 
they  so  loudly  exclaim,  is  to  settle  our  present 
differences  in  the  best  manner  we  can,  and 


avoid  new  ones.  For  this  purpose  we  must  em- 
ploy ministers;  and  none  could  be  more  wisely 
employed  than  the  one  to  Berlin. 

This  diplomatic  intercourse,  therefore,  about 
which  gentlemen  raise  so  great  an  outcry,  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  a  wish  to  get  ri( 
urt  as  we  can,  of  forei^  connections;  and  if 
gentlemen  were  sincere  in  that  wish,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  instead  of  opposing  these  appoint- 
ments, they  would  ^>plaud  and  support  them. 
G^Uemen  must  excuse  me,  if  I  say  that  I  do 
not  tiiink  them  sincere;  that  in  inj  opinion 
foreign  relations  are  merely  a  stalking  horse, 
iM^ind  whidi  they  advance  to  attack  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  system  of  policy  which  it 
has  adopted.  To  foreign  relations  and  foreign 
intercourse,  in  my  opinion,  gentlemen  have  no 
objection,  provided  tnose  relations  can  be  such 
as  they  wi^  and  conducted  in  the  manner 
which  they  desire.  It  is  against  the  nature  of 
these  connections,  and  not  to  foreign  connec- 
tions in  themselveiai,  that  the  hostility  of  gentle- 
men is  directed.  For  the  proof  of  this  position 
I  appeal  to  the  history  of  tne  measures  pursued 
by  those  gentlemen  since  the  commencement 
of  this  government 

I  ack  gentlemen,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  think 
with  me  that  the  present  attempt  ought  to  be 
rensted,  whether  they  can  separate  it  from  that 
system  of  measures,  which  its  supporters  have 
so  zealously  and  perseveringly  pursued,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war  between  France 
and  En^and?  I  cannot  I  am  compelled  to 
view  it  m  connection  with  that  system,  and  it 
is  this  connection  which  makes  me  dread  it 
Viewing  it  in  this  connection,  the  time  which 
is  chosen  for  making  the  attempt,  is  to  me  ita 
most  slarming  feature.  This  extension  of  for- 
eign intercourse,  which  is  made  the  pretext  for 
the  present  attempt,  is  not  a  measure  of  this 
day.  It  was  adopted  in  May.  179G,  and  that 
was  the  tune  for  oppoduff  it,  if  the  reasons  for 
the  opposition  were  resfiy  such  as  gentlemen 
allege.  But  no  opposition,  or  at  least  none  of 
any  conse^ence,  was  made  at  that  time.  I 
have  looked  over  the  debate  which  took  place 
on  that  occasion;  and  I  find  that  although 
some  ol()eotions  were  made,  they  rested  on  a 
ground  wholly  difiierent  fh>m  that  now  taken. 
They  were  confined  to  the  expediency  of  the 
measure ;  but  not  <Hie  word  was  said  of  the 
danger  of  executive  influence,  of  the  necessity 
^checking  executive  patronage.  Among  others 
I  was  most  struck  by  the  observations  of  a  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Findlej,  which 
agree  precisely  with  our  present  doctnne&  and 
appear  to  me  so  solid  and  important,  that  I  can- 
not forbear  presenting  them  to  the  committee. 
They  are  found  in  the  debate  of  May  80th,  1798, 
on  the  extension  of  foreign  interi'ourse,  and  in 
these  words : 

'*  Mr.  Findley  said  that  he  had  voted  agamst 
this  measure  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
and  he  thought  he  was  right  in  doing  so; 
but  he  was  now  of  opinion,  that  except  the 
House  had  information  sufficient  to  conyinoe 
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£ii>w  was  resolved  on,  long  before  it  was  de- 
^an:«! :  and  it  was  then  determined  tliat  the 
.  oued  States  should  engage  in  it^  on  the  part 
It  France.  A  regular  scheme  was  concerted, 
Kt**>niiniL«to  everv  appearance,  for  drawing 
"iivm  .na>  :t :  the  missionary  arrived  who  was 
'u  .-nvert  txs  to  this  new  faith,  and  this  mis- 
4i>nar7-  w^  a  eitixen  of  onr  own,  who  was  re- 
■ailt^i  T'lm  a  public  employment  in  that  oonn- 
7^.  :o  ill  a  high  official  station  here.*  Not 
un:;  titer,  i  French  minister  was  sent  over  to 
-«•.'«  .iDd  lis-  eiforts.  and  he  came  furnished  with 
unpie  in2>tmcc:i>as^  and  fortified  with  ample 
ntrfins  If  seduction. 

3vnire  thi:^  aiinister  arrived  accounts  reached 
IS  "hat  :he  war  between  England  and  France 
-v'js  H.mmeaoed.  As  we  bad  extensive  and 
'iiipt^r^anc  n^Iacioosw  both  of  a  oonmiercial  and 
-niiitx-ai  nature,  with  those  two  nations,  it  im- 
-ji««iiace!T  bvt-ame  a  question  of  the  greatest 
mporrani-e  and  Mlicitude,  how  we  should  act 
R  :hi*  .rntioal  situation.  In  the  deliberations 
w'lirh  :tHik  place  on  this  subject,  in  the  cabinet 
>['  rhe  executive,  two  very  opposite  opinions 
mriie-iiateiy  appeared ;  one  for  war  on  the  side 
•  ti'  France,  and  the  other  for  a  firm  neutralitr: 
uiil  there  were  two  men  t  at  that  time  in  the 
ininfils  of  the  President,  who  supported  these 
:wn  tfpiiiions.  The  advocate  of  the  war  system 
iitl  'joc  venture  openly  to  oppose  the  system  of 
rivuCFHlity.  which  he  knew  to  be  the  wish  of 
:ho  wuntry.  To  have  opposed  it  openly;  to 
h.ive  dei'Iared  in  pliun  terms  Uiat  wo  ought  not 
to  rvmaiii  neutral,  but  to  engage  in  the  war, 
with  finances  so  deranged,  a  government  so 
*ni|terte«*tly  established,  and  a  condition  of  af- 
?*alr^  '^^  unsettled,  would  as  he  well  knew  have 
iiis^i>rovl  and  alarmed  the  ])eople,  and  mined 
rhe  j»n»jei.-t.  He  therefore  acteil  with  more  art 
and  address.  He  labored  to  the  utmost  to  in- 
Juw  the  President,  not  to  decide  himself  upon 
the  question  of  neutrality,  but  to  convene  Con- 

•  Fi>r  aroiiling  misUkea,  I  declare,  that  In  thla,  and  th* 
4iicc«tfd1n$  {ia«KKstfB»  I  allude  to  the  present  Vlce-Pmideat 
Mf  the  l*nit«d  State*,  whom  I  eonrider  as  the  authur  and 
MVK-C  mover  of  thb  system  of  War  against  England,  and 
Alll»a«.>e  otTen^iTe  and  defenalTe  with  France ;  a  ajstem 
vhtch  flur  ftum  being  abandoned  la,  In  mj  opinion,  now 
pnshed  vlth  more  leal  than  ever,  bj  the  tame  partj.  HenM 
all  their  eflSorts  to  keep  the  eonntiy  dlaarmed,  to  deprlre  tb« 
goTcmment  of  the  pablio  eonfldenoe,  and  to  compel  It  by 
tttiM  means  to  break  anew  with  England,  In  obedience  to 
the  offders  of  France.  For  when  this  breach  la  once  mad^ 
they  know  that  a  war  mnat  be  the  neit  step,  and  then  tb* 
allianco  with  France,  or  rather  rabjectlon  to  her  under  tb« 
name  of  an  alliance,  follows  <tf  course,  and  these  grntlemea 
wouM  role  the  country,  under  the  orders  of  a  French  minl»- 
ter,  as  U  now  actoally  the  case  in  Holland.  I  consider  th« 
ktter  to  Manle,  and  Ocnet*s  charge  aboat  **a  language  olB- 
dal  and  a  language  confidential,*'  joined  to  the  general  tenor 
of  this  gentkmanls  eondnet,  and  the  book  of  his  fHead,  Mr. 
Monroe,  as  ftiU  prwA  that  my  opinion  Is  well  founded^— 

t  These  two  men  were  Jeffeiaon  and  Hamilton.  Tha 
flni  wM  for  war,  the  Moond  for  Beotrality.^jliiMor  ^  tia 
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ffresa,  and  refer  the  decision  to  them.  Why  ? 
Beoanse  it  was  known  that  a  popular  body, 
like  Congress,  was  infinitely  more  sosceptible 
of  enthusiasm,  more  easily  wrought  on  by 
management  and  intrigue,  more  obnoxious  to 
the  influence  of  popmar  clamor,  mobs,  and 
venal  presses,  than  the  cool  deliberative  coun- 
cils of  the  President.  It  was  also  known,  that 
in  case  of  a  reference  to  Congress,  the  neutral 
system  would  lose  the  ud  of  its  author's  talents, 
who  was  precluded  hy  his  official  station  for  a 
seat  in  that  body.  To  this  point  then  the  au- 
thor of  the  war  system  directed  his  force.  He 
labored  to  convince  the  President,  that  it  did 
not  belong  to  him  to  decide  the  question  of 
neutrality ;  but  to  Congress,  to  whom  the  con- 
stitution required  to  be  referred;  and  in  this 
effort  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  luded  to  the 
utmost,  by  that  description  of  people,  who  hare 
dnce  that  time  omitted  no  opportunity  in  their 
power,  of  hurrying  us  into  a  war  against  £ng- 

Fortunately,  however,  the  President  saw  and 
avoided  the  snare.  His  sound  Judgment  and 
penetratiuff  discernment  enabled  him  to  per- 
ceive all  the  hazards  of  such  a  reference :  his 
flood  sense  prevented  him  from  entertaining  a 
doubt,  about  his  constitutional  power  to  decide 
this  question,  and  his  firmness  enabled  him  to 
make  and  support  the  decision.  The  prodamar 
tlon  of  neutrality  accordingly  appeared. 

It  no  sooner  made  its  appearance,  than  the 
war-party  and  their  chief  raised  an  outcry 
against  it.  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the 
other.  The  French  minister,  Cknet,  who  ar- 
'  rived  soon  after,  remonstrated;  the  popular 
societies  formed  under  his  auspices  published 
resolutions,  and  the  venal  presses,  the  principal 
of  which  *  was  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  author  of  the  war  system,  poured  forth 
abuse  against  the  proclamation  of  neutrality, 
the  minister  who  advised  it,  and  the  President 
by  whom  it  was  issued.  In  short,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, no  expedient  which  disappointed  intrigue 
and  an  aitful,  enraged  spirit  of  party  could 
devise,  was  omitted,  for  raimng  an  universal 
popular  indignation  agunst  this  proclamation 
of  neutrality,  and  for  preparing  Congress  to 
oondemn  ana  reverse  it.  The  changes  were 
rang  from  town  to  town,  from  State  to  State, 
and  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  tbe  other,  on 
pusillanimity,  on  national  d^rradation,  on  in- 
mtitnde  to  France,  on  servfie  submission  to 
En^^and ;  and  this  prodiunation  was  fhriously 
aasailed,  witli  the  very  same  weapons  which  we 
have  since  seen  emploved  against  the  British 
treaty,  justly  considered  as  a  part  of  the  same 
qratem  of  neutrality. 

The  efforts  of  the  friends  of  war  and  their 
ehief  were,  however,  unavailing.  The  people 
of  America,  indeed,  felt  a  warm  and  almost  en- 

*  The  K«floul  Chuetto,  wboaa  •dltor,  Phnip  FreneM,  wm 

'a  emartwHri  otork  of  Mr.  Jeffmon.    TUt  psper  wm  th« 

viriddB  of  ill  tlM  moit  vMaat  attars  asainft  tlM  produu- 


thusiastic  partiality  for  France,  whom  they  cmi- 
sidered  as  contending  for  liberty,  and  on  this 
partiality  the  party  founded  strong  hopes  of 
success.  But  the  good  sense  of  the  people  en- 
abled them  to  discern,  that  whatever  miflht  be 
their  wishes  for  the  success  of  France,  the  in- 
terests of  their  own  country  lay  in  pneerving 
peace;  and  they  gave  throughout  tne  Union, 
the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  approbation,  to 
the  proclamation  of  neutrality.  When  (Con- 
gress met  this  sentiment  had  become  so  strong 
and  universal,  that  the  war-party  did  not  dare 
to  oppose  it  The  proclamation  was  approved 
of  by  Congress,  and  the  party  and  their  diief 
once  more  had  a  hook  put  into  their  nose. 

Though  a  second  time  disappointed  they  did 
not,  however,  lose  courage,  nor  abandon  their 
schemes.  But  as  a  system  of  neutrality  had 
now  been  adopted,  it  was  too  late  to  tidk  of 
war ;  and  the  next  step,  therefore,  was  to  ex- 
plain this  neutrality  in  such  a  manner,  as  would 
render  it  in  effect  an  alliance  with  France,  and 
a  state  of  hostility  against  England.  This  was 
attempted  accordingly ;  but  as  the  author  of  the 
war-system  held  an  official  station  in  the  execu- 
tive department  he  could  not  openly  appear  in 
the  attempt.  The  French  minister  came  for- 
ward and  advanced  the  pretensions,  which  it 
was  the  part  of  the  other  personage  to  second 
and  support,  in  the  President's  council.  A 
right  was  claimed  on  the  part  of  France,  to 
arm,  fit  and  commission  ships  of  war  in  our 
ports ;  to  exclude  British  ships  of  war,  under 
pretences  which  would  have  applied  to  every 
possible  case ;  to  enlist  crews  among  our  citi- 
zens ;  to  raise  armies  in  our  country ;  and  to 
preclude  our  courts  of  justice  from  all  cogni- 
zance of  prizes,  taken  and  brought  in  by  vessels 
acting  under  French  commissions.  It  was  con- 
tend^ on  the  part  of  France,  that  we  ought  to 
resist  by  force  the  right  claimed  by  England, 
and  clearly  acknowledged  by  the  law  of  nations, 
to  take  the  goods  of  her  enemies,  when  found 
on  board  of  our  neutral  vessels.  It  requires  no 
discernment,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  see  that  these 

Eretensions,  had  they  been  agreed  to,  would 
ave  placed  the  direction  of  our  affi&irs  in  the 
hands  of  France,  and  must  instantly  have  in- 
duced a  state  of  war  between  us  and  England. 
This  was  well  understood  by  the  war-party ; 
and  therefore,  as  every  body  recollects,  they 
aided  and  supported  the  French  minister,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power.  These  pretensions^ 
indeed,  were  repelled  by  the  President,  who 
adopted  a  system  whoUy  different,  a  system  of 
national  independence  and  fair  neutridity ;  but 
it  is  well  known  to  have  been  adopted  contrary 
to  the  opinion,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts,  of  the 
chief  of  this  party.  When  it  was  adopted  he 
did  indeed  defend  it,  in  his  official  character; 
but  he  has  taken  care  to  declare*  his  abhor- 
rence of  it,  and  the  French  minister  did  not  faSl 
to  accuse  him  of  duplicity,  for  having  written 

*  In  the  litter  to  Mtsli,  when  hi  ttlgniitlMi  thto  Tiiry 
ijflteiii,  ii  A  ■Tstim  of  lagntl^di  and  h^wttoi  to  Fimnoii 
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oiBculIy  in  its  defence.  *  While  officially  de- 
fended by  their  chie(  the  party  thenueh'ei  aa- 
•ailed  it  with  the  most  persevering  Tialence. 
The  harangners  exclaimed,  the  lelf-created 
Bocietiea  parsed  resolationa,  the  preeaea  devoted 
to  the  party  teemed  with  abuse,  and  that  in 
particular  which  waa  under  the  immediate  di- 
rection of  the  chie(  poured  forth  one  continued 
torrent  of  virulent  invective.  Afraid  to  attack 
the  head  of  the  executive  department  himaeU^ 
whose  tried  virtue,  whose  q>lendid  aervioea. 
whose  great  and  well  earned  popularity,  could 
not  iiul  to  roQse  the  pablic  indignation,  against 
any  who  might  impeach  the  purity  of  his  con- 
duct, all  the  shafts  were  levelled  at  the  counsel- 
lor by  whose  advice  the  system  was  supposed 
to  have  been  adopted,  and  by  whose  talents  it 
was  ably  supported.  It  was  every  where  de- 
clared, and  every  where  most  industriously 
propagated,  that  Uiis  person  had  enslaved  Uie 
mind  of  the  President,  and  misled  his  Judg- 
ment. Every  where,  by  everv  press  and  evei^^ 
club,  was  thb  person  branded  as  a  speculator, 
a  thief,  a  plunderer  of  the  public  treasurv 
which  was  uuder  his  superintendence,  a  wretch 
in  the  pay  of  England,  m  fine  the  most  profli- 
gate of  traitors,  and  the  most  dangerous  of 
public  enemies.  These  calumnies,  asserted 
within  these  walls,  circulated  by  members  of 
this  House,  were  industriously  wafted  from 
State  to  State,  for  tlie  purpose  of  overwhelm- 
ing with  obloquy  and  public  hatred  the  author 
and  prop  of  the  neutral  system,  as  an  essential 
step  towards  the  destruction  of  the  system 
itself.  When  the  public  mind  was  thou^t  to 
bo  sufficiently  prepared,  a  direct  attack  was 
made  on  him  in  this  House,  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  him  from  office,  so  that  the  President, 
deprived  of  his  counsels,  niiglit  the  more  easily 
be  brought  to  concur  in  the  designs  of  the  war 
party  and  of  France.  Tlie  charges  before  cir- 
culated in  a  vagae  and  indirect  fonn,  were  re- 
duced to  a  specific  accusation,  and  brought  be- 
fore this  House,  as  the  grounds  of  a  vote  of  im- 
peachment. But  although  the  party  had  met 
with  some  succesa,  while  they  confined  them- 
selves to  their  strong  hold,  to  the  ^^Ambiguas 
in  vulgam  spargere  voces  "  which  I  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  my  obser\''ations^  yet  when 
they  ventured  to  fight  on  the  open  plain  of  fact 
and  proof^  they  were  totally  routed ;  when  their 
vague  cakiumies  assumed  the  shape  of  resolu- 
tions, they  were  easily  refuted.  Every  charge 
was  repelled  by  a  vast  majority  of  this  House ; 
and  the  wise  and  virtuous  statesman  to  whom 
his  country  is  so  much  indebted,  rising  trium- 
phant from  the  contest,  established  hb  fame 
and  his  system  on  a  basis  more  solid  than  ever: 
Like  some  mighty  oak,  whose  roots  are  more 
strongly  fixed,  and  new  vigor  added  to  its 
growth,  by  those  storms  which  seem  to  threaten 
Its  overthrow. 

*  8m  Qanet*!  letter  to  Mr.  Jeffsnon,  of  September  18, 
Hm^  pifM  70  and  78,  of  tho  printed  coirtipoiideiioo.— il«»- 


Thus  the  war  party  were  again  diaoomfited; 
and  in  n>ito  of  all  their  efforta,  ttded  hj  the 
efforta  oi^  the  French  minister,  a  sjatem  or  ftir 
and  impartial  neutnlity,  caleoJaled  to  preaerre 
Justice  to  all,  and  keep  peace  with  an,  waa  oom- 
pletely  established. 

Though  beaten  however,  llr.  Ghaiiman,  tliey 
were  not  subdued ;  nor  eoold  they  be  induead 
to  relinquish  th«r  fkvorite  olgect,  of  war  and 
alliance.  They  waited  for  a  iiiToraUe  oppoita- 
nity  of  renewing  the  attack,  and  that  opportu- 
nity the  unjust  aggressioos  of  T^ngUiwi  qq  qot 
trade  too  soon  supnlied.  These  aflgrfaiiona, 
J(nned  to  the  rememDrance  of  our  fonner  oon- 
test  with  that  power,  and  tiie  reaentmenta  re- 
maining from  her  former  iignriea,  raised  a  ilane 
of  indignation  throughout  the  oonntir,  which 
pervad^  all  dassea  and  diatinctiona  of  peofde, 
and  prepared  the  public  mind  for  meaaorea  of 
hostility.  The  occasioa  was  seixed  by  the  war 
party,  and  used  with  an  activity  and  xeal  which 
gave  them  the  fairest  prospects  of  suoceaa.  The 
attempts  were  not  direct;  because  in  that  case 
the  people  might  have  been  brought  to  re- 
flect. 

The  mat  oljeot  th^  aa  before^  waa  war 
against  England,  and  alliance  with  France;  but 
not  one  word  waa  said  about  war  or  allianoe— 
words  which  mi^t  have  created  alann,  and 
given  rise  to  hesitation.  But  meaaorea  were 
proposed,  the  direct  and  inevitable  tendency  of 
which  was  to  widen  the  breach  wiUi  England, 
and  inflame  the  two  countries  more  and  mora 
agunst  each  other.  These  measures  asanmed 
various  shapes,  to  suit  the  feelings  and  catch 
the  passions  of  particular  individuals  or  rlansra 
of  men,  and  were  ui^ged  with  unremitting  zeal, 
and  indefatigable  industry.  Sometimes  com- 
mercial restrictions  on  the  trade  of  England 
were  attempted^;  sometimes  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  countries  wa&  to  be  cut  off;  and 
sometimes  confiscation  and  sequestration  were 
resorted  to.  Many  of  our  best  citizens,  and  the 
firmest  friends  to  peace  and  neutrality,  were 
impelled  by  the  warmth  of  the  moment,  and 
the  insinuations  of  this  party,  to  favor  and  even 
propose  or  advocate  these  measures ;  and  noth- 
mg  was  omitted  to  raise  a  storm  of  popular  re- 
sentment and  public  odium,  against  all  those 
who  had  the  firmness  to  wiUistand  them.  To 
speak  of  negotiation  was  branded  as  pusilla- 
nimity ;  to  speak  of  attempts  at  amicable  ad- 
justment, was  pronounced  to  be  little  short  of 
treason.  Gentlemen  for  their  opposition  to 
these  hostile  measures,  were  stigmatized  on  thia 
fioor  as  the  agents  of  England:  mobs  were 
hired  to  bum  them  in  effigy  in  various  towns 
in  the  Union ;  the  presses  devoted  to  the  war 
party  assailed  them  with  continued  volleys  of 
calumny;  their  names  were  coupled  with  every 
disgraceful  epithet,  with  every  vile  accusation ; 
in  Uie  toasts  of  clubs,  and  the  resolutions  of  so- 
cieties; and  finally  by  all  these  means,  aided 
by  the  continued  aggressions  of  EngUnd,  an 
universal  flame  was  excited  in  the  country,  and 
the  party  saw  itaelf  approach  to  the  moment 
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of  its  triom]^  OTer  the  qrstem  of  peace  and 
neotralitjr. 

When  the  oonntry  was  thns  on  the  point  of 
nuhing  down  the  preoipioe,  the  President  of 

£B  United  States,  aestined  so  often  to  heoome 
saviour,  again  stretched  out  his  paternal 
hand,  and  prevented  the  fUL  Interposing  the 
powers  of  lus  office,  and  his  nnhonnded  personal 
popnlaiitjr,  between  the  legidatnre  and  the  gnlf 
at  the  very  brink  of  which  it  had  almost  ar- 
rived, he  arrested  its  career,  and  afforded  the 
oonntry  time  to  recover  Arom  its  delirinm.  He 
sent  an  envoy  extraordinary,  to  make  one  far- 
ther attempt  at  an  amicable  a^Jnstment  of  oar 
differences  with  EndAnd,  before  we  should  re- 
solve to  terminate  them  by  the  sword;  and  by 
this  step  he  again  broke  the  measures  of  the 
war-party. 

Their  rage  was  proportioned  to  their  disap- 
pointment, and  it  nurried  them  into  the  most 
nuious  invectives  against  the  President,  against 
the  envoy,  and  against  all  who  were  understood 
to  fjftvor  the  measure.  Every  body  remembers, 
Mr.  Chairman,  how  they  accused  this  envoy  of 
being  a  tool  of  the  British  ministry,  an  enemy 
to  liberty,  luid  even  an  opposer  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  this  country.  Every  body  remem- 
Ders  what  clamors  were  raised  about  the  un- 
constitutionality of  his  appointment ;  how  the 
clubs  toasted,  the  orators  harangued,  and  the 
societies  resolved.  Every  body  remembers 
how  all  the  presses  under  the  influence  of  this 
party  loudly  alleged,  that  the  friends  of  the 
negotiation  were  a  fiustion  devoted  to  En^and, 
and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
tending  the  envoy,  had  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  this  faction.  Every  one  remembers 
how  the  leaders  of  this  party  did  not  refrain 
ttom  repeating  these  accusations  within  the 
waUs  of  this  House,  and  even  on  this  floor.  It 
was  in  vain  tiiat  the  friends  of  the  measure, 
and  of  peace,  spoke  to  them  in  language  like 
this :  *'  Let  this  attempt  at  negotiation  be  made, 
and  if  it  iails,  we  will  Join  you  in  war.  Should 
England  refuse  to  do  us  justice,  when  thus 
peiMeably  applied  to,  we  wul  join  you  in  every 
measure  of  compulsion.  We  consider  this  as 
the  last  effort  at  negotiation ;  and  so  the  Presi- 
dent has  announced  it  in  his  message  for  nom- 
inating the  envoy."  Nol  These  gentiemen 
mow  so  peaceable,  when  France  repels  with 
contempt  two  successive  efforts  at  negotiation, 
And  meets  all  our  advances  by  new  measures 
of  hostiiitr,  could  then  be  satisfied  with  noth- 
ing less,  than  immediate  measures  of  coercion 
and  irritation  against  Ens^d.  A  single  attempt 
to  negotiate  they  reprobated  as  pusillanimity, 
and  the  very  idea  of  a  compromise  they  treated 
as  a  surreoider  of  the  rights  and  honor  of  the 
eountry. 

When  the  envoy  arrived,  and  presented  a 
memorial  stating  aU  our  claims,  and  urging  sat- 
isfaction, but  urging  in  the  usual  forms  of  di- 
plomatic civility,  these  forms  were  converted 
into  a  cause  of  accusation,  a  most  violent  out- 
cry was  raised  against  this  civility,  by  the  very 


gentiemen  who  now  proclaim  their  unbounded 
and  even  enthusiastic  approbation  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  late  minister  to  Fhmce,  who  in  his 
first  address  to  the  Government  of  that  Repub- 
lic, assured  it  solemnly  and  publicly,  that  this 
country  was  ready  to  submit  cheerfully,  to  any 
infractions  of  its  treaties  or  violation  of  its 
r^ta,  which  France  might  think  it  for  her  own 
advantage  to  commit  1  *  Whence  this  strange 
inconsistency,  but  from  an  eager  desire  of  war 
against  England,  and  a  blind,  servile  devoted- 
ness  to  France?  And  will  gentiemen  after  all 
this  deny,  that  the  whole  scope  of  the  meas- 
ures, the  whde  drift  of  the  system  of  their 
party,  has  been  war  against  England  and  alli- 
ance with  France  t 

The  envoy,  however,  continued  to  negotiate, 
and  at  lengtii  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  an- 
cient deferences  were  acyusted,  and  the  foun- 
dation Lud  for  amity  in  future.  No  sooner  did 
the  treaty  arrive  in  the  country,  than  eveiy 
artifice  was  used  to  inflame  the  public  mind, 
and  ezdte  against  it  the  popular  prejudices. 
Nothing  was  omitted  to  defeat  it  in  the  Senate, 
and  when  ratified  by  that  body,  it  was  attacked 
by  every  coffee-house  politician  of  the  party, 
before  it  was  published,  by  all  their  presses, 
and  by  the  resolutions  of  all  the  dubs.  When 
made  public,  the  most  unheard  of  means  were 
used  to  overwhelm  it  with  general  odium,  to 
raise  an  universal  cry  against  it,  and  deter  tiie 
Prendent  from  giving  it  his  sanction.  In  every 
town  mobs  were  assembled,  under  the  more  re- 
spectable name  of  town-meetings;  those  of  a 
difi^rent  opinion  were  silenced  by  clamor,  in- 
timidated by  threats,  or  actually  driven  away 
by  violence;  and  all  opposition  or  discussion 
being  tiius  prevented,  these  assemblases  of 
ignorant  and  illiterate  men  were  prevailed  upon 
to  vote  by  acclamation,  fbr  resolutions  which 
they  were  incapable  of  understanding,  and 
could  not  even  hear. 

Thus  the  appearance  of  a  formidable  popular 
rising  in  various  parts  of  the  continent  was  ez- 
hibitod,  and  the  f^niy  caught  It  spread 
wider  and  wider,  and  aided  by  various  auxiliary 
passions,  drew  into  its  vortex  great  masses  of 
the  best  citizens.  The  countiy  again  seemed 
on  the  point  of  rushing  down  the  precipice ;  but 
fortunately  its  guardian  genius  yet  presided 
over  its  affairs.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  again  placed  himself  in  the  breach,  and 
received  on  his  buckler  all  the  strokes  aimed 
at  the  happiness  of  his  countiy.  He  spoke  to 
the  people;  they  heard  the  voice  of  their  father ; 
they  listened  and  became  calm.  He  ratified  the 
treaty ;  and  tiie  people  said,  ^  It  is  done,  and 
must  it  not  be  supported?''  He  has  done  it, 
and  is  it  not  right!  They  listened  and  were 
appeased,  they  read  and  were  convinced,  they 
discovered  their  first  errors,  acknowledged  and 
renounced  them. 


«  Bm  Mr.  Monroe*!  book,  p^^M  10  and  84, 8S,  where  this 
decUratlon  Is  acknowledfed  and  jnattfled.— iliUAor  ^  M« 
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But  not  80  the  partj  whose  object  was  war 
•gaiiut  Engiand,  at  all  eTents.  They  saw  in 
this  treaty  the  death  of  their  hopea,  the  final 
frnatration  of  all  their  projects ;  for  this  treaty 
took  away  all  caose  of  quml  between  the  two 
oonntries;  and  they  resolred  to  make  one  grand 
effort  for  its  desbnction,  which,  being  aocom- 
j^ished,  all  the  ancient  dispntes  wonld  be  rein- 
stated, with  new  aggravation;  and  m  mptnre 
woold  be  rendered  by  so  mnch  the  more  certain 
as  there  could  be  no  faith  in  any  new  accom- 
modation. To  this  object,  they  bent  their  whole 
force,  and  this  Honse  was  the  {riboe  chosen  for 
the  attack.  When  the  treaty  came  before  this 
House  to  be  carried  into  e&ct,  doctrines  new 
to  the  constitation,  and  incomparable  with  its 
existence  were  inljrodaced,  in  order  to  destroy 
it  The  treaty-making  power  was  att^npted 
to  be  rendered  subject  to  the  control  of  this 
House ;  as  the  power  of  appointing  foreign  min- 
isters was  now  att«nptea  to  be  rendered  sub- 
ject The  treaty  was  attacked  through  the 
sides  of  the  constitution ;  a  war  was  soiuht  by 
the  overthrow  of  our  goyemment,  and  the  vio- 
lation of  our  plighted  foith.  But  a  firm  re- 
sistance was  ^ven  to  these  attempts.  Enlight- 
ened discussions  spread  the  truth  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  Warned  by  the  errors  into 
which  they  haa  before  been  drawn,  and  roused 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  danger,  they  rose  in 
their  might,  and  the  party  was  dismayed;  they 
flpoke  and  it  trembled;  they  put  forth  their 
hand  and  touched  it,  and  it  sunk  to  the  earth. 

Thus  again,  Mr.  Ohairman,  woe  the  prqjeots 
of  these  gentlemen  confounded.  Thus  again 
were  they  prevented  firom  effecting  their  pur- 
pose, so  much  desired,  of  driving  9iis  country 
mto  war  with  England  and  the  firatemal  em* 
braces  of  France. 

The  remaining  history  is  known.  The 
French  under  pretexts  so  frivolous  that  not  one 
gentleman  on  this  fioor  has  been  found  hardy 
enough  to  defend  them,  have  quarrelled  with 
us  on  account  of  this  treatv ;  because  by  ter- 
minating our  differences  with  England,  it  cuts 
off  all  hopes  of  our  being  drawn  into  war 
against  her.  In  this  quarrel  France  proceeded, 
avowedly,  on  the  ground  of  our  being  a  divided 
people,  opposed  to  our  own  government  and 
attached  to  her,  repels  all  our  amicable  ad- 
vances, meets  them  with  new  injuries,  and 
declares  that  before  she  will  listen  to  us  we 
must  tread  back  all  our  steps,  reverse  our  whole 
system  of  policy,  break  our  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, and  admit  her  own  construction  of  her 
treaty  with  us.  In  this  critical  and  alarming 
situation  of  affairs,  the  same  description  of 
persons,  the  same  individuals  even,  who  so  per- 
severingly  attempt^  to  bring  us  into  the  war 
against  England,  according  to  the  views  of 
rnnc^  who  have  so  uniformly  and  with  so 


much  zeal  supported  all  the  pretoisions  of 
France,  now  come  forward  and  make  a  direct 
attack  on  the  Executive,  the  tendency  of  which 
necessarily  is  to  divide  it  fh)m  this  House, 
when  there  is  the  utmost  need  of  union,  and 
withdraw  firom  it  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
when  that  confidence  is  more  than  ever  essen- 
tiaL  What  is  this  but  a  continuatioii  of  the 
same  system  t  And  are  we  to  be  blamed  for 
seeing  in  this  attempt  a  new  effort,  to  throw 
thte  country  into  the  arms  of  FVance,  by  ren* 
dering  the  government  unaUe  to  rerist  her ;  by 
forcing  it  from  weakness  to  submit  to  her  man- 
dates: to  break  in  obedience  to  them,  its  treaty 
with  Ens^and,  and  substitute  in  its  place  an 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  her  f 

If  this  be  not  the  object  of  gentlemen ;  if  it  be 
not  their  intention  thus  to  serve  their  country 
by  reducing  it  to  the  situation  of  Holland,  how 
are  we  to  reconcile  their  presoit  with  their 
former  conduct;  their  eagerness  for  hostile 
measures  formeriy,  with  their  tame  submissive 
roirit  now ;  their  xealous  oppoation  to  every 
thiuff  like  negotiation  formerly,  with  their 
equaUy  zealous  opposition  to  every  thing  like 
resistands  now?  If  this  be  not  their  qrstem, 
then  all  that  I  can  say  about  their  present  mea- 
sures, contrasted  wiUi  those  pursued  by  them 
on  a  former  occasion,  about  their  former  eager- 
ness for  alliance,  wiUi  one  for^sn  nation,  and 
war  with  another,  contrasted  wi&  their  present 
declamations  agidnst  all  sorts  of  foreign  con- 
nexions or  intercourse,  is  to  exdaim.  in  the  elo- 
quent language  of  tiie  gentleman  urom  Penn- 
sylvania, uat  those  measures  form  the  last  leaf 
c^  that  book,  wherein  are  written  the  incon- 
ristencies  of  party. 

Whether  this  system  of  war  and  alliance, 
this  system  of  fraternity  with  France  such  as 
the  Dutch  now  enioy,  and  hostility  under  her 
orders  agiunst  all  ner  enemies ;  this  system  so 
steadily  pursued,  but  so  often  defeated,  shall 
now  at  length  begin  to  triumph,  I  consider  as 
the  question  now  to  be  decided.  It  is  now  to 
be  decided  whether  an  important  step  shall  be 
taken,  towards  compelling  our  government 
through  debility  to  submit  implicitly  to  Franc^ 
towards  laying  this  country  bound  hand  and 
foot  at  the  feet  of  that  haughty  domineering 
nation.  To  take  this  step,  to  commence  the 
triumph  of  the  fi*atemal  system,  I  take  to  be 
the  object  as  I  know  it  to  be  the  tendency,  of 
the  inroad  on  the  executive  power  attempted 
by  this  amendment  Hence  it  is  that  I  oppose 
it  with  the  warmest  zeal,  and  with  all  my 
might ;  and  if  my  opposition  shall  contribute 
in  the  smallest  degree  to  its  defeat,  I  shall 
neither  regret  the  time  I  have  occupied,  nor 
ap(^ogize  for  the  trouble  I  have  given  to  the 
committee. 
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THOMAS  ADDIS  EMMET. 

Thomas  Addis  Eiocxt,  one  of  the  most  eminent  advocates  of  the  nineteenth  centniy,  was  a 
native  of  Oork,  Ireland,  where  he  was  horn  in  the  year  1764.  His  father,  Robert  Emmet,  was 
a  physician  of  re^>eotable  standing,  and  his  mother  is  described  as  a  woman  of  superior  intellect 
and  accomplishments.  At  an  early  period  of  life,  Mr.  Emmet  was  designed  for  the  profession 
of  medicine,  and  with  that  view  was  placed  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  subsequently  at 
the  medical  school  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland;  from  which  institution  he  graduated,  a  doctor  of 
physic,  in  1784.  Among  his  fellow  students  here,  were  Doctor  Samuel  Latham  Mitchell,  since 
celebrated  as  the  pioneer  of  scientific  research  in  America;  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Doctor 
Bogers,  of  New  York,  and  Caspar  Wistar,  of  Philadelphia. 

While  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Emmet  employed  himself  very  industriously.  He  wrote  a  medical 
thesis  in  Latin  at  the  time  of  taking  his  degree,  which  was  selected  for  its  merit,  and  published 
in  the  Thesaurus  Medicus,  by  SmeUie^  the  distinguished  naturalist  The  disposition  of  his  mind, 
however,  tended  to  forensic,  rather  than  to  medical  pursuits;  and  so  conspicuous  was  he  as  a 
speaker,  that  he  was  at  this  early  period  the  president  of  no  less  than  Hve  debating  societies. 
One  of  these  societies  embraced  the  whole  extent  of  politics,  literature,  metaphysics,  and  politi« 
cal  economy. 

For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  his  profesrion,  Mr.  Emmet,  on 
dosing  his  studies  at  Edinburgh,  visited  the  most  renowned  medical  schools  on  the  continent, 
and,  after  travelling  through  Italy  and  (Germany,  returned  to  Ireland,  with  the  intention  of  com- 
mencing practice.  But  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Christopher  Temple  Emmet,  changed 
the  course  of  his  life.  This  brother  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  bar,  and  is  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  first  men  of  Ireland.  The  vacancy  produced  by  his  death,  it  was  determined  Thomas  Addii 
should  occupy,  and  he  at  once  set  off  for  London,  where  he  conmienced  study  in  the  Temple. 
Here  he  spent  two  years;  occasionally  attending  the  courts  at  Westminster,  where  he  often 
heard  Erskine  in  the  most  splendid  efforts  of  his  eloquence.  Returning  to  his  native  land,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1791,  and  commenced  practice  in  Dublin.  Soon  after,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Jane  Patten. 

Mr.  Emmet  rose  immediately  to  a  conspicuous  place  at  the  Irish  bar.  He  rode  the  circuit 
with  Curran,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many,  was  his  superior  in  talents,  legal  attainments,  and 
general  information.  But  this  was  not  the  time  for  him  to  realize  his  hopes  of  legal  preferment. 
The  condition  of  his  country,  impoverished  by  the  cupidity  of  the  English,  the  dark  and  cheer- 
less proq)ect  that  opened  upon  her  destinies,  engrossed  his  attention.  The  resources  and  indus- 
try of  Ireland  had  been  regarded  by  the  English  as  the  legitimate  objects  of  their  unbounded 
desires,  and  the  policy  of  their  government  had  been  directed,  so  as  most  readily  to  appropriate 
them  to  the  use  of  the  more  aristocratic  and  fiivored  subjects  of  the  nation.  While  tlus  ni^ust 
SjTStem  had  been  carried  out  until  it  appeared  to  be  the  primary  principle  of  the  government, 
the  progress  of  social  and  political  intelligence  brought  the  Irish  people  into  direct  collision  with 
the  authority  of  Great  Britain. 


H$  THOMAS  ADDIS  EMMBi: 


It  was  daring  thu  period  of  saffieringtliat  the  n«iichBeT^  TbedoctriBHaf 

freedom,  deckred  in  that  moment  of  entiniriaaii,  met  with  a  readlj  mpoue  fitn  tbooMDdacf 
Iriihmen.  Tbej  hailed  the  oeeaaon  aa  ''the  dajr-apring  of  hope  and  fi^aedoa,**  diAuaig  ovar 
the  land  of  their  fathen,  a  tilent,  hot  eothoaiaalie  cxpecUtion  of  defiTcnnee.  The  Sodctiea  cf 
United  Iriflfamen,  whidi  had  been  formed  in  1791,  to  repeal  the  Popery  lawi,  to  extend  ^m 
ti^t  of  foflhige  among  the  Catholia^  and  to  work  other  reformai  were  now  rrrirvd,  nodor  s 
new  organifltion,  the  baaia  of  which  waa  not  reform,  hot  reTotntion.  They  were  catahfiahed 
on  a  plan  of  aecrecj.  There  wm '*  an  oath  the  moat  atdemn  and  aaered.  Prateetanta  a»d  Ga;^ 
olics— all  religioos  leeti,  forgot  their  pr^fndieea,  and  nobly  raflied  under  one  commnB  atandaid. 
All  their  feelingly  wishea,  and  hopea,  were  for  Ireland.  Her  fivedom  and  her  proeperilj, 
claimed  all  their  thoogfata  and  all  their  deroiiona.'^ 

In  1796,  Mr.  Enmiet  Joined  the  United  Iriahmen,  and  aoon  after  waa  placed  in  their  ^iaf 
ezecntiTe  eomnuttee,  where  he  direeted  aU  hiaenergiea  in  labora  of  the  moat  diaintereated  palii- 
otiflm. 

In  1798,  the  reTdntionary  orgaoLoition  had  become  perfect  throa^Mmt  Ireland,  and  the 
herence  of  the  people  to  ita  prindplea  waa  moat  aatoniafaing.  ^'Perfect  fidffa  er^rj  where 
T^led,**  ai^a  Hainea.  "  Men  died  on  the  rack  and  exi^red  beneath  the  paina  of  tortonii 
atm  they  woidd  not  rereal  aecreta  to  the  ajrfea  and  ruffiana  of  goremment.**  At  thia  Uma^  n 
military  committee  waa  formed,  to  prepare  a  plan  of  operationa,  and  meaanrea  were  takn  to 
procore  aid  from  Prance.  Before  they  were  ready,  however,  to  declare  themaelTea  openly, 
their  intenllona  were  dlacoyered  by  the  Britlah  Gk>Temment|  through  the  treacheiy  of  oria 
Tbomaa  Bcynolda,  who  had  ao  fiir  obtained  their  confidence  aa  to  be  appointed  a  colonel  hi  mm 
of  their  regimentiL 

The  leadera  of  the  movement,  among  whom  waa  Mr.  Emmet,  were  now  arreated  and  throwm 
into  prison.  This  however  did  not  prevent  the  general  inaorrecdon  which  followed  afow  week* 
after.  Aa  the  time  approached,  the  dreadfol  notea  of  preparation  were  maidfoat  in  aU  paarta  of 
the  country.  In  the  interior  the  peaaantry  began  to  move  in  large  miiwea  to  aone  central  pointai 
Night  after  night  they  were  known  to  be  procee^ng  along  unfrequented  roada  to  tiieir  placea  of 
rendezvous.  The  cabins  throughout  large  tracts  of  country,  were  either  deaerted,  orfoond  to 
contdn  only  women  and  children.  The  lower  classes  that  were  in  the  habit  of  locking  to  the 
cities  for  employment,  were  no  longer  to  be  found  in  their  usual  places  of  resort  A  general 
consternation  prevailed.  Even  the  measures  taken  on  the  part  of  the  government  promised  no 
security.  On  the  contrary,  from  their  arbitrary  and  despotic  character,  they  only  tended  to 
exasperate  the  spirit  of  disaffection.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and  the  people  were  aent  to 
the  prisons,  until  they  could  contain  no  more.  Prison-ships  were  then  employed,  and  many  ot 
the  conspirators  were  informally  executed,  and  many  who  were  innocent  were  put  to  death  in  a 
summary  manner.  Deprived  of  their  chosen  leaders,  the  management  of  the  revolutionary 
councils  fell  into  the  hands  of  less  competent  men.  After  a  short  but  sanguinaiy  atrug^e,  and 
some  partial  successes  in  the  counties  of  Wexford  and  Wicklow,  the  insufgents  were  defeated 
and  entirely  dispersed  at  the  action  on  Vinegar  Hill,  by  the  forces  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Lake,  and  in  a  short  time  afterward  the  rebellion  was  entirely  crushed.  A  French  force  of 
about  eleven  hundred  men,  at  length  landed  at  Eillala,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Ireland,  on  the 
12th  of  August ;  but  it  was  too  late,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  they  surrendered  to  Lord  Coni- 
wallis. 

During  his  confinement  in  Dublin  prison,  Mr.  Emmet  experienced  the  greatest  severi^  from 
the  chief  Jailer.  In  speaking  of  this  portion  of  his  life,  a  short  time  prior  to  his  death,  Mr. 
Emmet  said,  that  "  he  had  %  perfect  idea  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  as  the  Jailer  of  Napoleon.  He  ao 
resembled  his  own  Jailer  in  a  thousand  particulars,  that  he  could  realize  and  believe  all  that  Na- 
poleon had  dictated  on  the  unfeeling  and  ruffianly  deportment  of  the  governor  of  St  Helena." 
Th<^  wife  of  Mr.  Enmiet  was  the  only  member  of  his  famOy,  who  was  permitted  to  see  him,  and 
when  once  admitted  to  his  room,  declared  she  would  never  leave  it  but  with  her  husband.  She 
was  ordered  by  the  officers  of  the  prison  to  leave  him,  but  she  positively  reftiaed.  Force  waa 
not  used,  but  it  was  understood  that  in  the  event  of  her  leaving,  her  return  would  be  prevented; 
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it  being  natoral  enough  to  presnme  that  an  opportimity  of  lodk:ing  her  oat  would  floon  oocnr. 
Bat  8aoh  a  preaamptlon  was  ill  foanded :  she  remained  in  the  room  for  twelre  months,  and  left 
it  bat  onoe,  and  then  ander  pecoliar  oiroomstances.  Her  ohild,  then  at  Mr.  £mmet's  father'si 
was  dangerooslj  ill,  and  apon  appealmg  to  the  Jailer's  wife,  herself  a  mother,  she  was  permitted 
to  depart  at  the  hoar  of  midnight,  and  the  next  night  at  the  same  hoar  was  saffered  to  retoAi, 
withoat  the  knowledge  of  the  j^er. 

In  the  Spring  of  1700,  Mr.  Emmet  and  his  fellow  prisoners  were  removed  to  Fort  George^  in 
the  north-eastern  part  of  Scotland,  on  Morraj  Frith.  Here  he  remained  three  years,  daring  whioh 
time  he  wrote  a  portion  of  the  history  of  Ireland,  which  was  printed  at  New  York  in  1807.  From 
Scotland  Mr.  Emmet  went  to  the  continent,  where  be  resided  ontil  1801,  a  part  of  the  time  in 
Brnssels  and  a  part  of  the  time  in  Paris.  Here  be  did  tittle  else  than  recover  Ids  heslth  and  build 
1^  his  strength,  which  had  been  greatly  shattered  daring  his  protracted  ocMifinement. 

In  October,  1804^  he  sailed  with  his  fiunily  from  Bordeanx,  and  on  thedeventh  of  the  follow- 
ing November,  arrived  at  New  York.  After  some  deHberation  between  the  two  professions^  of 
which  he  was  an  able  member,  he  determined  in  ikvor  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  So- 
preme  Ooort  of  the  United  States.  He  now  selected  Ohio  as  his  Aitore  home,  and  was  making 
preparations  to  remove  thence,  when  Qovemor  George  Clinton,  hearing  of  his  intoition,  sent 
for  him  and  advised  him  to  remain  in  New  York,  where  his  great  talents  woold  command  pa- 
tronage. The  recent  death  of  Hamilton  had  left  a  vacancy  which  Mr.  Emmet  ooold  occapy, 
^Mr.  Emmet  reptied  that  he  woald  ^^adly  remain  in  New  York,  bat  he  could  not  practise  with- 
oat a  previous  study  of  three  years,  or  perhaps  six,  in  order  to  become  a  counsellor  and  advocate^ 
such  were  the  roles  of  court  adopted  in  New  Yoric,  and  while  he  was  studying  law  his  family 
would  want  bread.  Governor  Clinton  told  him  not  to  be  discouraged ;  if  the  Supreme  Court 
declined  giving  him  a  ticense,  the  legislature  would  give  him  one  by  express  statute.  Mr.  Em- 
met changed  his  plans  and  commenced  practice  in  New  York,  where  he  at  once  reached  a  pron^ 
inent  place  in  the  profession. 

In  1807  he  entered  the  arena  of  potitics,  and  became  identified  with  the  republican  party. 
This  circumstance  deprived  him  of  many  of  his  cUents;  but  his  abitity,  learning  and  eloquence 
finaUy  triumphed  over  party  feeling,  and  they  all  returned.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  foUowing  anecdote  of  his  career  in  this  station  is  pre- 
served in  the  memoir  by  Haines: — '^Mr.  Emmet  repaired  to  the  county  of  Chenango  to  try  an 
indictment  for  an  attempt  to  procure  the  vote  of  a  member  of  the  legislature  by  bribery  and 
corruption.  The  proceeding  excited  strong  party  feelings.  Etiaha  WilUams  and  Mr.  Foo^ 
formerly  an  eininent  counseUor  and  advocate  residing  in  Albany,  were  opposed  to  him.  The 
latter  had  his  task  assigned  him'— he  was  to  brow-beat  Mr.  Eimnet  In  the  discharge  of  this 
duty,  he  stated,  among  other  things,  that  Mr.  Emmet^s  .promotion  to  the  office  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral was  the  reward  of  party  efforts,  and  that  in  conducting  this  prosecution,  he  was  doiog 
homage  for  that  office.  He  gained  nothing  by  his  assanlts.  When  Mr.  Emmet  came  to  this  part 
of  his  speech,  he  stated  the  accusation  as  it  had  been  made  by  his  opponent,  and  replied,  4t  is 
fSdse,  and  he  knew  it.  The  office  which  I  have  the  honor  to  hold,  is  the  reward  oi  useful  days 
and  sleepless  nights,  devoted  to  the  acquisition  and  exercise  of  my  profession,  and  of  a  life  of 
unspotted  integrity— claims  and  qualifications  whidi  that  gentleman  can  never  put  forth  for  any 
office,  hnmUe  or  exalted.' ''  This  severity  afforded  a  salutary  lesson,  which  ever  after  secured 
him  a  reipectftd  treatment  at  the  New  York  bar. 

Another  charaoterisdc  anecdote  is  related  of  Mr.  Emmet,  by  Sultivan.  While  he  was  pursu- 
ing his  profession  of  counsellor  at  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  be  was 
aeeustomed  to  carry  a  sfanple  eye-glass  loosely  in  his  hand,  which  he  frequently  applied  to  hia' 
eye  when  addressing  the  oonrt  or  Jury.  On  one  occarion  in  the  year  1815,  when  opposed  to 
Mr.  Pinkney,  of  Maryland,  this  gentleman  resorted  to  some  personalities  in  the  course  of  his 
argument  against  Mr.  Emmet.  Bringing  his  eye-g^ass  to  his  eye,  Mr.  Emmet  thus  addressed  the 
ooort,  referring  to  Mr.  Rnkney,  who  had  lately  returned  from  a  foreign  mission:  ^'  May  it  plesea 
yoor  honors,  I  know  not  where  the  honorable  gentleman  learned  bis  manners ;  but  if  in  his  late 
experience  at  f<ffeign  courts,  he  obtained  them  there,  I  am  sure  he  could  have  kept  no  oompaqy ; 
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and  if  he  took  them  with  him,  it  is  a  great  pity  he  did  not  leave  them  there,**  which  reply,  d»- 
liTered  with  a  alight  hrogne,  was  very  efl&otiye.* 

Mr.  Emmet  oontinaed  his  professional  lahors  nntQ  the  time  of  lus  death.  His  devotion  to 
hnsiness  was  mioeasii^.  More  than  thirteen  hours  of  the  daj  were  oooapied  in  stody  and  in 
the  office.  His  evenings  were  passed  in  the  investigation  of  cases;  and  he  very  frequently  ex- 
tended his  studies  nntil  after  the  hoar  of  midnight  In  court,  too,  he  was  often  engaged  untS 
a  late  hour.  This  incessant  toil  he  was  enabled  to  undergo  by  his  temperate  and  regular  haUta. 
He  mixed  but  little  with  the  fashionable  world,  and  rarely  iq;>peared  at  public  entertainmenta» 

*^  As  an  advocate,^  says  one  of  his  cotemporaries,  '^  Mr.  Enmiet  was  unrivalled.  Thorou^y 
imbued  with  the  learning  of  his  profesnon,  he  had  also  made  himself  minutely  acquainted  with 
the  political  hirtory  of  Europe.  For  many  years  engaged  in  politics,  and  on  terms  of  intimaie 
intercourse  with  the  first  men  of  the  age,  he  was  enabled  in  aid  of  his  aignment,  to  give  tb« 
happiest  historical  illustrations,  and  drawing  on  his  memory,  he  overwhelmed  his  antagonisls 
with  parallels  and  striking  contrasts,  which  they  were  not  competent  to  explain  or  repel  The 
great  charms  of  his  eloquence,  however,  consisted  in  his  earnestness  and  splendid  imagery. 
Logical,  dear  and  profound,  he  presented  his  argument  in  aU  points  of  view.  Every  principle 
which  could  be  brought  in  &vor  of  his  clients  was  urged  to  the  utt^most  His  manner  was 
deeply  impressive.  No  one  that  ever  heard  him  speak  could  forget  his  dignified,  but  earnest 
attitude,  his  forcible  and  unstudied  gestures,  obviously  springing  from  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment; his  powerful  and  expressive  voice,  whose  very  tones  carried  conviction,  and  above  all| 
that  noble  exhibition  of  passion,  imagination  and  reason ;  all  combining  and  concentrating  in 
one  powerfrd,  and  often  irresistible  appeal  to  the  hearts  and.  understandings  of  the  audienoe. 
No  orator  kn^w  better  how  to  enlist  his  hearers  on  the  side  of  his  dient,  or  to  avail  himsdf  of 
that  sympathetic  feeling,  which  in  a  deeply  exdted  audienoe  is  communicated  from  bosom  to 
bosom,  until  the  jurors  themsdves,  yidding  to  the  infiuence,  find  a  justification  for  the  verdiet 
they  determine  to  give,  in  the  glistening  eyes  and  exdted  countenances  of  the  surrounding 
spectators.! 

In  the  year  1827,  at  the  October  term  of  the  Circuit  Oourt  of  the  United  States,  Mir.  Emmet 
was  engaged  in  several  important  cases,  among  which  were  the  cdebrated  Astor  cause,  involviqg 
the  title  to  a  great  part  of  Putnam  county.  New  York ;  the  trial  of  lieutenant  Perdval,  on  a 
charge  of  extortion,  and  the  case  of  the  Sailors^  Snug  Harbor.  On  Wednesday,  the  fourteenth 
of  November,  while  attending  the  trial  of  the  latter  cause,  he  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit, 
and  on  being  carried  home,  expired  in  the  course  of  the  following  night. 


•  ♦• 


THE  DEFENCE  OF  WILLIAM  B.  SMITH. 


This  speech  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Emmet  in 
the  trial  of  William  S.  Smith,  who  was  charged 
with  being  concerned  in  preparing  a  military 
expedition,  set  on  foot  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  intended  to  be  carried  on  against  the  do- 
minions of  Spain,  in  South  America,  at  a  time 
when  peace  existed  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain.  I 

*  BnlliTAn's  Funflltf  Letten  on  Pablio  Clunctera. 

tSee  American  Anniud  Register,  for  1827-S-S,  toL  i, 
part  % :  and  the  Memoir  of  Thomae  Addla  Enunet,  \>j  Oharlee 
B.  Halnee;  to  which  the  editor  la  Indebted  for  the  material 
of  thla  sketch. 

t  This  expedition  Is  knoim  as  MircMdaU  JSbptdUtoH, 
A.  genend  aooonnt  of  It  was  published  In  New  York  in  180S. 


GsNTLBMSN  OF  TEX  Juby:  I  assumo  it 
fact,  which  cannot  be  denied,  and  which  is 
clearly  to  be  inferred  from  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting these  proceedings,  as  wdl  as  jfrom  the 
parties  who  appear  against  the  defendant,  that 
this  is  emphatically  a  State  prosecution.  Im* 
pressed  with  a  conviction  of  tnat  fact,  I  did  not 
think,  at  the  commencement  of  this  court,  that 
it  would  have  become  my  duty,  during  its  sit- 
ting^ to  address  a  jury ;  for  when  the  defendant 
came  forward  and  averred  upon  oath,  that  he 
had  acted  with  the  knowledge  and  approbation 
of  the  Executive ;  when  he  threw  aown  the 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Smith  took  phne  in  the  Ciivalt  Cout  ef  tks 
United  States,  for  the  New  York  Distitet,  Im  Jolj,  UNL— 
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ganntlel  of  inyestigatioii  on  that  point;  when 
e  indicated,  as  the  witneaBea,  bj  whom  he 
meant  to  prove  his  assertion,  the  yery  heads 
of  departments  themselves;  when  he  made  the 
utmost  exertions  to  procure  their  attendance, 
and  avowed  his  intention  of  appealing  to  their 
oaths,  I  confess  I  believed  that  the  public  pros- 
ecutor would  not  have  deemed  it  conducive  to 
the  honor  of  his  caose,  or  the  exalted  character 
of  the  Executive  government,  to  urge  on  the 
trial  of  this  State  prosecution,  till  tiiose  wit- 
nesses, whose  presence  we  have  not  been  able 
to  procure,  and  whose  absence  is  attributed, 
without  contradioticHi,  and  upon  oath,  to  that 
very  Executive,  had  come  in  and  deposed  as  to 
the  facts  alleged  in  the  defendant's  adOftdavit  I 
thought  that  the  magnitude  of  those  considera- 
tions would  have  overpowered  the  littleness  of 
legal  discussions;  and  that  this  cause  would 
have  been  postponed  by  common  consent,  until 
it  could  be  brought  forward  with  all  its  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  a  jury,  and  the  world  at  largo, 
enabled  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  na- 
ture and  justice  of  this  prosecution.  But  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  pursue  a  different 
line  of  conduct  We  are  forced  on  to  trial, 
without  the  benefit  of  our  whole  means  of  de- 
fence; our  witnesses  are  wilfully  absent;  our 
testimony  is  maimed  and  mutilated;  we  are 
tied  and  bound,  and  cast  into  the  furnace;  but 
still  we  hope  that  you,  like  the  angel  of  God, 
will  walk  with  us  through  the  fire. 

Tou,  pntlemen,  are  taken  from  the  mass  of 
your  fellow-citizens ;  it  is,  therefore,  natural  to 
apprehend  that  you  may  be  influenced  by  ^ose 
prejudices  and  misconceptions,  which  have 
been  disseminated  through  the  community; 
and  it  becomes  my  duty  to  endeavor  to  remove 
them.  Against  ^neral  Miranda,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  his  expedition,  I  have  heard  and  read 
some  malignant  calumnies,  which  only  could 
have  originated  with  mean  and  mercenary 
beings,  who  never  yet  sacrificed  a  selfish  feel- 
ing to  a  public  principle ;  whose  hearts  never 
sympathized  with  the  sufferings  of  a  slave ;  nor 
swelled  with  the  mighty  hope  of  delivering  a 
nation.  The  district  attorney,  in  his  opeuing 
address  to  you,  did  not  permit  himself  to  adopt 
those  calumnies  in  their  entire  extent;  he  is 
incapable  of  doing  so,  for  his  sentiments  are 
liberal,  and  his  manners  mild.  Sufficient,  how- 
ever, fell  from  him,  to  give  to  them  somewhat 
of  color  and  countenance,  and  to  enlist  your 
passions  and  prejudices  against  General  Mi- 
randa, and  all  concerned  in  his  expedition, 
among  whom  he  charges  the  defendant  with 
being  one.  In  particular,  I  remember,  he 
termed  Miranda  a  fugitive  on  the  face  of  the 
esjrth,  and  characterized  the  olject  of  the  expe- 
dition as  something  audacious,  novel  and  dan- 
gerous. It  has  often  struck  me,  gentlemen,  as 
matter  of  curious  observation,  how  speedily 
new  nations^  Uke  new-made  nobility  and  em- 
penMTS,  acquire  the  cant  and  jargon  of  their 
station.  Let  me  exemplify  this  ol^rvation,  by 
remarldng^  that  here,  within  the  United  States, 
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which  scarcely  thirty  years  ago  were  coi<miei^ 
engaged  in  a  bloody  struggle  for  the  purpose 
of  shaking  off  their  dependence  on  the  parent 
state,  the  attempt  to  free  a  colony  firom  the 
oppressive  yoke  of  its  mother  country,  is  called 
*^  audacious,  novel,  and  dangerous."  It  is  true. 
General  Miranda's  attempt  is  daring;  and  if  you 
will,  audacious :  but  wherefore  is  it  novel  and 
dan^rous.  Because  he,  a  private  individual, 
unaided  by  the  public  succor  of  any  state,  at- 
tempts to  liberate  South  America?  Thrasybu- 
lusl  expeller  of  the  thirty  tyrants  I  restorer  of 
Athenian  freedom !  wherefore  are  you  named 
with  honor  in  the  records  of  history  f  Because, 
while  a  fugitive  and  an  exile,  you  collected  to- 
gether a  band  of  brave  adventurers,  who  con- 
fided in  your  integrity  and  talents— becMise, 
without  the  acknowledged  assistance  of  any 
state  or  nation,  with  no  commission  but  whai 
you  derived  from  patriotism,  liberty  and  iustice. 
you  inarched  with  your  chosen  friends,  and 
overthrew  the  tyranny  of  Sparta,  in  the  land 
that  gave  you  birth.  Nor  are  Argos  and  Thebes 
censured  for  having  afforded  you  refuge,  coun- 
tenance and  protection.  Nor  is  lamenias,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Thebean  government,  ac- 
cused of  having  dejUrted  fh>m  the  duties  of  his 
station,  because  he  obeyed  the  impulse  of  be- 
nevolence and  compassion  towards  an  oppressed 
people,  and  gave  that  private  assistance  which 
he  could  not  publicly  avow. 

Of  General  Miranda  it  is  true  that  he  has 
been  a  wanderer  from  court  to  court,  like  Han- 
nibal, supplicating  assistance  for  his  country. 
He  served  in  Florida,  as  your  idly,  during  your 
revolutionary  war ;  and  there,  from  becoming 
interested  in  your  contest,  from  contemplating 
the  prospects  that  were  opened  to  you  Dy  the 
possession  of  independence,  he  first  conceived 
the  project  of  emancipating  South  America. 
From  your  own  altar  of  liberty  he  caught  the 
holy  flame,  which  has  since  inextingmshably 
burned  within  his  bosom ;  which  has  driven 
him  from  his  home,  his  family,  his  social  circles 
and  domestic  endearments ;  which  has  marked 
and  checkered  his  past  life  with  misery  and 
misfortunes ;  but  which  I  hope  will,  hereafter, 
make  him  the  illustrious  instrument  of  redeem- 
ing from  bondage  a  noble  country,  highly  fa- 
vored bv  nature,  but  desolated  by  man — a 
wretched  ooimtry,  in  which  the  blessings  of 
heaven  wither  before  the  touch  of  tyranny. 

When  the  armies  of  France  seem^  to  be  the 
vanguard  of  liberty  in  Europe,  we  find  Miranda 
among  her  most  ^stinguiahed  generals.  From 
the  rders  of  that  republic  he  received  promises 
and  assurances  of  assistance  for  his  long-medi- 
tated project ;  but  alas,  gentlemen,  the  promises^ 
and  assurances  of  governors  and  rulers  are  onl^V 
calculated  to  deceive  those  who  confide  in  them 
to  their  ruin.  Spain,  having  made  peace  with 
France,  asked  for  the  sacrifice  of  Miranda;  and 
it  seemis,  gentlemen,  that  when  two  nadons  are 
at  peace,  if  one  of  them  asks  from  the  other 
for  tibe  sacrifice  of  an  individual,  the  demand  is 
irresistible.  Miranda  was  dragged  before  a  rev- 
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olationary  tribunal ;  but  that  bodj,  oompoeed 
on  somewhat  'of  Jorj  principles,  leeling,  as  I 
hope  every  thing  partakinff  of  the  natore  of  a 
jnrv  always  will  feel,  inodgnation  at  being 
made  the  instrument  of  snch  an  abomination, 
loosed  and  liberated  the  devoted  viotim. 
From  France  he  passed  over  into  £ngland ; 

Bat  to  his  ooontiy  tamed  with  ceMclesA  pain, 
And  dragged,  at  each  remove,  a  length*ning  chain. 

In  England,  had  (reneral  lOranda  consented  to 
a  transfer  of  dominion  over  his  country,  and  to 
its  being  subjected  to  the  British  crown,  he 
might  have  arrived  to  the  highest  military 
honors  and  fortune :  but  this  man,  who  is  ac- 
cused of  being  a  political  intriguer,  r^ected 
with  disgust  the  proposals  of  that  intriguing 
cabinet,  and  took  refhge  in  America — **the 
world's  best  hope." 

Here,  having  soon  perceived  the  clouds  which 
were  gathering  in  our  hemisphere,  he  fondly 
hoped  that  the  storm  would  roll  towards  the 
Andes,  and  that  the  thunder  of  heaven  was  at 
length  about  to  burst  upon  Spanish  domination. 
With  what  assurances  or  promises,  with  what 
hopes  or  expectations  he  left  our  shores,  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  permitted  to  me  to  assert ;  but  if 
his  object  be  to  give  happiness  to  the  wretched, 
and  liberty  to  the  slave,  may  he  ftdfil  for  his 
country  the  omen  that  is  contained  in  his  name 
— a  name  that  surely  indicates  no  common 
destiny.  For  in  whatever  clime  the  contest  is 
to  be  carried  on;  whoever  shall  be  the  op- 
pressor of  the  oppressed,  may  the  Almighty 
Lord  of  Hosts  strengthen  the  arms  of  those 
that  fight  for  the  freedom  of  their  native  land  I 
Hay  he  guide  them  in  their  counsels,  assist 
them  in  their  difficulties,  comfort  them  in  their 
distresses,  and  give  tnem  victory  in  their 
battles! 

Respecting  the  character  of  the  defendant, 
Oolonel  Smith,  it  is  surely  unnecessary,  gentle- 
men, for  me  to  trouble  you  with  many  words. 
He  is  an  old  revolutionary  officer,  that  fought 
under  the  eyes,  and  lived  in  the  family,  of  the 
illustrious  Washington,  whose  honorable  certifi- 
cates he  bears,  as  the  monuments  of  his  fame. 
The  war  for  independence,  that  kindled  in  him 
and  General  Miranda  the  same  love  of  liberty, 
by  its  consequences  connected  them  in  the 
strictest  friendship.  It  is,  therefore,  natural  to 
suppose,  tliat  Oolonel  Smith  may  have  become 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  secret  wishes  and 
views  of  Miranda ;  but  for  whatever  part  he 
may  have  token,  if,  in  truth,  he  has  taken  any 

Eart  in  promoting  the  expedition  of  which  you 
ave  heard  so  much,  and  whatever  may  be 
your  verdict,  he  has  already  suffered  the  antici- 
pated punishment  of  removal  from  an  ofilce, 
which,  to  an  exemplary  son,  brother,  parent 
husband,  and  friend,  was  the  sole  support  of 
himself  and  family. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary,  ffentlemen,  to 
premise  the^e  observations  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  any  unfavorable  impressions,  under 
which  you  may  have  hitherto  laborc!d;  and 


also  because  I  trust  they  will  induce  you  to 
scan,  with  a  severer  scrutiny,  any  allegatioiis 
of  criminality  in  men,  whose  objects  am  eon- 
duct,  even  as  imputed  to  them,  when  Judged  of 
on  the  broad  ana  universal  prindplee  of  hmiMii 
rights,  of  morality  and  justice,  and  whea  efCi- 
mated  by  their  tendency  to  promote  the  tm- 
provement  or  happiness  of^  mankind,  mmi 
appear  essentially  meritorious  and  honoraUei 

It  m  not,  however,  gentlemen,  ezdoaively  im 
these  broad  and  universal  prindplea  that  yov 
are  required  to  decide  this  cause.  Tne  iiimo^ 
ment  rests  on  more  circumscribed  and  partiil 
foundations,  which,  although  they  will  not  re- 
ceive equal  respect  from  the  world  at  large,  tad 
will  probably  never  be  thought  oi  by  posterity, 
must  still  be  submitted  to  your  peculiar  attea 
tion.  The  indictment  is  framed  on  aeertaia 
statute*  of  the  United  States,  concerning  whSoh, 
permit  me  to  make  a  few  preliminary  obeerr*- 
tions.  This  statute,  when  first  enacted,  wia 
merely  temporary,  and  for  a  very  ^ort  diii»> 
tion.  The  attorney-general,  in  his  openings 
stated  the  present  to  be  the  first  trial  tnat  hm 
taken  place  on  this  section  of  the  law,  and  that 
it  was  enacted  to  prevent  certidn  enterprises  Mt 
on  foot  by  IL  Genet,  at  that  time  the  Fnnch 
minister,  in  favor  of  his  own  govemmentb  A 
M>mewhat  different  history  of  Uie  law  has  besR 
this  day  given,  by  which  it  would  ^pear,  fhKt 
expeditions,  similar  to  the  present,  were  not 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  legislatare;  it 
has  been  stated,  and  I  believe  eorreotiy,  that  this 
law  was  made  with  a  view  to  certain  land  ex- 
peditions, then  forminj^  under  the  influence  of 
French  counsels,  withm  the  boundaries  dT  the 
United  States,  against  the  Floridas.  And  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  words  of  the  sot 
most  peculiarly  and  naturally  apply  to  military 
expeditions,  or  enterprises  by  land ;  neitiier  the 
word  maritime,  nor  any  other  substitute  for  % 
having  gained  admission  into  the  law.  If^  how- 
ever, the  attomey-^neral^s  statement  be  cor- 
rect, and  that  this  temporary  statute  was 
directed  against  M.  Genet,  let  the  angular  cir- 
cumstance which  marks  this  trial,  be  a  beaoon 
to  warn  political  men  against  the  unnecessary 
making  of  severe  laws,  from  temporary  or 
party  motives :  for  who  would  have  thooghti 
when  this  clause  was  enacted,  in  the  vioe  pres- 
idency of  Mr.  Adams,  with  direct  hostilitr  to 
M.  Genet,  that  the  first  person  who  should  be 
tried  under  it,  would  be  the  son-in-law  of  Ur, 
Adams;  and  that  the  first  Judge,  who  should 
preside  on  such  a  trial,  would  be  the  brother- 
m-law  of  M.  Genet  I  And  while  I  hold  up  this 
strange  coincidence,  as  a  warning  to  statesmen 
against  the  abuse  or  temporary  power,  let  it  be 
a  caution  to  you  also,  gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 
not  to  be  induced,  bv  occasional  or  party  feel- 
ingflL  to  give  to  such  a  law  as  this  an  over- 
strained or  severe  construction ;  for  if  yon  do^ 


*  Th«  itatata,  here  Tefoired  to,  wet  paved  Jane  S^  IfS^ 
and  waa  enUUed,  **  An  eot,  in  eddltSoB  to  en  Mt  for  Ike  p«B* 
Uhment  of  certain  ertmee  lidnet  the  United  Statta" 
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God  knows  how  soon  it  may  reooil  upon  joor- 

We  are  told,  however,  that  this  statute  is 
enUtled  to  peculiar  respect,  because  it  is  declar- 
atory of  the  law  of  nations;  and  as  some  sen- 
timents of  that  kind  were  expressed  by  the 
oourt,  I  feel  inclined  to  treat  them  wiUi  the 
greatest  deference.  To  me,  however.  I  confess 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  statute  has  any  cha- 
racteristic of  a  declaratory  law :  it  is  tempo- 
rary and  penal ;  it  fixes  penalties  not  known  to 
the  law  of  nations,  and  in  creating  crimes,  goes 
beyond  that  law ;  for  it  punishes  the  inchoate 
acts  of  parties,  and  almost  their  very  intentions, 
although  the  law  of  nations  confines  its  punit»h- 
ments  to  actual  aggressions.  If  it  were  a  de- 
claratory law,  wherefore  should  it  be  limited  to 
a  temporary  duration  ?  The  law  of  nations  is 
nniyersal  and  perpetual ;  the  fair  exposition  of 
its  meaning  should  be  so  likewise.  I  have 
shown  it  was  not  intended  to  be  perpetual ; 
neither  is  it  universal  What  civilized  state  in 
the  world  has  a  statute  similar  to  this  ?  Eng- 
land has  acts  punishing  crimes  against  the  law 
of  nations,  but  none -in  its  nature  or  object 
analogous  to  this.  America  did  very  well  with- 
out such  a  law,  until  a  temporary  circumstance, 
in  the  ebullition  of  party  contest,  gave  it  birth ; 
and  then  Congress  seemed  to  fed  that  in  de- 
parting from  the  policy  of  other  states,  it  was 
making  a  dangerous  experiment;  on  no  other 
principle  can  you  account  for  its  having  limited 
the  existence  of  the  law  to  so  short  a  period  as 
two  years.  Neither  is  this  statute  necessary 
for  enforcing  the  law  of  nations;  that  law  is 
pait  of  the  common  law  of  England  and  of  the 
united  States,  and  if  any  man  offend  against  it, 
be  may  be  puqlshed,  without  the  intervention 
of  this  statute. 

The  foregoing  observation  leads  me  to  notice 
an  argument  urged  yesterday,  by  the  learned 
judge  from  Connecticut,  who  appears  at  this 
bar  as  a  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  He  face- 
tiously Jumbled  together,  the  Medes,  the  Perses, 
the  ElamitesL  the  byrians,  the  Egyptians,  as  the 
persons  employed  in  Miranda's  expedition ;  and 
having  contended  that  from  their  want  of  com- 
missions, they  might,  if  taken,  be  executed  by 
Spain  as  pirates,  he  necessarily  inferred  that 
they  were  also  indictable  under  this  statute. 
The  force  of  that  conclusion  does  not  strike  me ; 
for  I  can  easily  conceive  many  cases  of  piracy, 
which  do  not  fall  within  the  purview  of  this 
law.  Suppose  Congress  had  actually  declared 
war  agunst  Spain ;  even  then  the  fitting  out  of 
a  military  expedition  by  private  citizens,  with- 
out a  commission  from  government,  would  be 
piracy;  but  most  assu^dly  it  would  be  no 
offence  against  this  act.  From  his  argument, 
however,  I  should  draw  a  very  opposite  con- 
clusion, and  urge  on  you.  gentlemen,  that  as 
offences  against  the  law  of  nations  can  be  pun- 
ished both  at  homo  and  abroad  without  ^e  in- 
tervention of  this  statute ;  as  they  are  punished 
in  every  other  country  without  the  existence  of 
-any  similar  statute,  you  should  not  be  called 


upon  to  give  to  it  an  extended  interpretation, 
under  pretence  of  enforcing  the  law  or  nations ; 
but  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  careful  to  con- 
strue it  strictly  in  favor  of  Uie  accused :  pursu- 
ant to  the  acknowledged  principle,  that  all  penal 
statutes  are  to  be  strictly  construed. 

Before  you  proceed  to  a  minute  examination 
of  the  testimony  in  this  cause,  while  the  host  of 
witnesses  that  were  examined,  are  passing  in 
review  before  your  minds,  you  must  doubtless 
be  struck  with  the  immense  chasm  that  is  caused 
by  the  absence  of  those  officers  of  government, 
and  other  personn,  whose  attendance  we  have 
fruitlessly  endeavored  to  procure.  Perhaps 
that  very  absence  renders  tnem  more  decisive 
witnesses  in  our  favor.  Tacitus,  the  Roman 
historian,  speaking  of  the  funeral  procession  of 
Junia,  a  noble  lady,  in  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  her  country,  the  images  of  her  an- 
cestors were  displayed,  but  in  which,  from  com- 
pliment to  the  existing  govenunent,  those  c^ 
Brutus  and  Cassius  were  studiously  kept  back, 
remarks  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  pre-emi- 
nent above  the  rest,  from  the  very  circumstance, 
that  their  images  were  not  to  be  seen.  So  in 
the  course  of  this  trial,  I  trust  you  will  feel  that 
the  most  pre-eminent  and  important  witnesses, 
those  which  in  this  State  prosecution  speak 
most  conclusively  to  your  consciences  as  honest 
men,  are  the  heads  of  departments,  and  the 
other  gentlemen  upon  whom  we  rested  that 
broad  defence,  by  which  we  were  willing  to 
abide  and  to  disclaim  any  minute  or  strict  con- 
structions of  the  law.  Now,  however,  that  we 
are  fon^  to  take  refbge  within  those  minute 
and  strict  constructions,  let  me  entreat  you  to 
keep  in  remembrance,  that  there  is  not  only  no 
moral  guilt  in  the  alleged  expedition,  with  a 
concern  in  which  we  are  charged;  but  that, 
when  iudged  of  by  those  unchangeable  princi- 
ples which  we  invoke,  it  is  entitled  to  universal 
commendation ;  let  me  remind  you  that  we  are 
forced  to  answer  this  charge  at  the  present  mo- 
ment under  circumstances  of  very  peculiar 
hardship ;  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  those 
adversaries  of  every  description,  which  appear 
marshalled  against  us ;  and  let  me  call  upon  you, 
gentlemen,  appointed  as  you  are  to  Ikb  a  bul- 
wark in  £Etvor  of  the  virtuous  and  innocent,  to 
stand  for  them  between  prosecution  and  pun- 
ishment ;  let  me  require  you  to  avail  yourselves 
of  that  unquestionable  right,  which,  in  a  free 
country,  I  hope  a  Jury  will  always  possess,  and 
which  in  a  State  prosecution  I  hope  a  Jury  will 
always  exercise,  of  deciding  in  criminal  cases, 
both  upon  the  law  and  fi^t.  Nor  will  your 
doing  so,  in  the  present  instance,  impose  upon 
you  any  very  difficult  task ;  for  no  complicated 
questions  of  law  can  now  arise.  There  is  only 
one  principle  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  penal 
statutes  are  to  be  construed  strictly,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  penalty's  being  inflicted  upon  any 
one,  who  has  not  offended  against  the  rigorous 
construction  of  the  law.  Jn  making  that  con- 
struction, gentiemen.  you  would  derive  no 
assistance  from  an  inUmacj  with  legal  learning; 
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A  oorreot  knowledge  of  your  motlier  tongne  and 
of  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  wo^  and 
phrases  used,  is  amply  somoient  No  a^dged 
oases  or  precedents  can  be  cited  as  to  the  inter- 

S rotation  of  Uiis  act;  no  assistance  can  be 
erived  from  the  exposition  that  nmilar  laws 
may  have  heretofore  received :  for  no  similar 
law  exists  in  England  or  elsewhere.  The 
maxim,  that  penal  statntes  are  to  be  strictly 
construed,  is  indisputable ;  under  the  guidance 
of  that  polar  principle  examine  the  act :  apply 
the  evidence  to  each  of  its  clauses ;  and  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  you  do  not  find  yourselTes 
ftdly  competent  to  form  a  correct  decision,  as 
to  the  meaning  and  application  of  the  law,  with- 
out embarrassment,  or  difficulty. 

The  attorney-general,  in  his  opening  addres^ 
adopted  the  arrangement  which  a  perural  or 
the  statute  natura&y  suggests,  by  examining 
into  the  facts  which  are  to  combine  together 
to  constitute  the  crime,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  found  in  the  act  My  associates  have 
pursued  the  same  course ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  cannot  adopt  a  better  method  of  an- 
alyzing this  law,  and  of  examining  whether 
all  the  facts  that  enter  into  the  formation  of 
tiie  offence,  be  proved,  than  l:y  considering 
every  member  of  the  sentence  separately  and 
in  the  order  of  construction.  To  proceed  then 
thus,  the  defendant  cannot  be  found  guilty,  un- 
less it  be  proved  to  your  satisfaction,  that  within 
the  territory  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
he  began,  or  set  on  foot,  or  provided,  or  pre- 
pared, the  means  <^  an  expedfitiion,  which  must 
be  proved  to  be  a  military  expedition  or  enter- 
prise ;  it  must  also  be  proved  that  such  mili- 
tary enterprise  was  to  be  carried  on  from  the 
United  States  against  the  territory  or  dominions 
of  some  foreign  prince  or  state ;  and  it  must 
lastly  be  proved,  that  such  prince  or  state  was 
one  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at 
peace. 

As  to  the  first  ooint,  that  whatever  was 
done,  was  done  witnin  the  territory  or  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  there  is  no  dispute. 
But  what  proof  have  you  that  the  defendant 
either  began,  or  set  on  foot  the  expedition, 
whatever  it  may  have  been  ?  Ck)lonel  Smith, 
it  appears,  knew  that  Miranda  had  some  plan 
to  be  put  in  execution ;  but  the  whole  course 
.of  the  testimony  goes  to  prove  that  he  declined 
being  concerned  in  it,  without  the  approbation 
of  the  President ;  how  then  can  he  be  said  to 
have  begun  or  set  on  foot  an  expedition,  which 
was  planned  by  Miranda,  and  which  the  defend- 
ant would  take  no  part  in,  till  it  was  laid  before 
and  approved  of  by  our  executive  f  Besides, 
if  yon  examine  the  facts  in  chronoloffical  order, 
it  will  be  very  apparent  that  Oolonel  Smith  dia 
not  begin  or  set  any  thing  on  foot. 

Cai>tain  Lewis  and  Mr.  Armstrong  purchased 
arms,  &c.,  several  days  before  Colonel  Smith  is 
alleged  to  have  done  any  thing.  Amidst  the 
multiplicity  of  witnesses  produced,  none  of 
them  has  siud  any  thing  about  the  defendant's 
beginning  or  setting  on  foot^  and  Fink  is  the 


first,  and  indeed  the  only  one,  who  depoeea  any 
thing  respecting  his  providins  or  preparing  tlia 
means  for  the  expeoition.  whatever  its  natora 
or  ol^Ject  may  be :  let  ns,  therefore,  bestow  upon 
him  a  few  moments'  attention.  Yon  wHl,  I  tniiK| 
agree  with  me,  that  very  little  weight  is  due  to 
hii  testimony,  when  yon  reflect  uat  a  penon  ' 
was  brought  here^  witii  whom  be  bad  negotia- 
ted, who  was  not  made  the  dupe  of  hii  capri- 
doua  and  unauthorized  liea.  One  was  to  canr 
the  mail ;  another  was  to  be  of  tiie  Preddent^ 
guard— and  so  on.  This  man  having  im^oatod 
himself  in  a  great  mass  of  criminality,  bv  en- 
trapping the  unsuspecting  with  ftlsc^hooda  of 
his  own  invention,  oomea  here  to  elode  tlio 

Sunishment,  which,  firom  his  wanton  lioi^  ho 
eserves  better  tluui  any  of  the  accused,  and 
purges  himself  by  swearing  against  Col.  Sndth; 
but  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  is  such  a  man,  ao 
circumstanced,  to  be  relied  on  agidnat  anohA 
man  as  Col.  Smith  ? 

In  order  to  probe  the  credibility  of  his  witnea^ 
and  to  expose  his  motives  clearly  before  yoii| 
I  asked  him,  as  yon  may  remember,  if  he  was 
not  afraid  of  a  prosecution,  and  he  answered 
no ;  I  then  askea  him  why  he  was  not  afraid  oC 
a  prosecntion ;  the  answer  to  that  question  I 
was  not  permitted  to  obtain.  Let  me,  however, 
repeat  it  to  you,  gentlemen,  why  ia  that  man 
not  afraid  of  a  prosecution  f  His  oondnct,  aa 
confessed  by  himself^  not  only  lays  bim  open  to 
it,  but  his  aggravated  impomtions  aeem  to  de- 
mand it  why,  then,  after  so  many  indictments 
have  been  preferred  and  fbnnd  on  tibia  sabjeoti 
is  he  not  afraid  of  the  pmdshment  due  to  htt 
misconduct?  Either  because  he  has  made  an 
absolute  contract  for  impunity,  if  he  gives  im- 
portant evidence,  and  then  he  stands  here  as  an 
accomplice  turned  informer,  the  most  odlona 
and  questionable  witness  that  can  be  produced: 
or,  if^  he  has  not  made  such  contract,  he  hopea 
at  least  that  by  fixing  the  offence  on  Colonel 
Smith,  ne  can  withdraw  himself  from  danger — 
and  feels,  therefore,  the  strongest  and  most 
direct  interest  in  attaching  the  whole  w^riit 
of  culpabQity  on  the  defendant  The  oneauon 
I  proposed,  until  I  was  better  instructea  by  the 
decision  of  the  court,  seemed  to  me  to  be  one 
of  the  fairest  that  could  be  put,  on  a  croaa- 
examination;  why  any  opposition  was  given 
to  the  witnesses  answering  it,  I  cannot  pretend 
*to  say ;  but  that  kind  of  protection  afforded  to 
an  avowed  approver,  will  perhaps  asust  yon  in 
deciding  what  degree  of  importance  you  will 
attach  to  his  testimony. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  appeared  to  ma,  aa 
if  there  was  a  design  of  imputing  to  the  defioid- 
ant  the  misrepresentations  of  link  as  hb  agent; 
and  that,  therefore,  all  the  men  who  had  been 
entrapped  were  made  to  state  those  misrepre- 
sentations over  and  over  again,  with  the  nev 
of  rendering  the  defendant  unpopular,  and  of 
fixing  on  him  a  considerable  stigma;  but  let 
me  ask  you,  gentlemen,  is  there  the  aligfateat 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  authorized  those  mia- 
statements?  They  are  abhorrent  from  his  natoFtf 
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and  character ;  and  surely  it  was  not  neceasarj 
that  Colonel  Smith  should  suggest  untruths  to 
Fink,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  a  projedt  of 
kidnapping.  That  man^s  imagination  seems  to 
me  to  furnish  sufficient  fhnds,  whenever  he  may 
think  fit  to  dniw  on  it,  for  a  &lsehood.  A  re- 
markahle  instance  occurred  of  the  attempt  to 
fix  this  stigma  on  Colonel  Smith,  in  the  pro- 
dnction  of  what  is  fiEu^tiously  called  the  muster- 
roll.  The  heading  of  that  paper,  proceeded 
from  the  defendant,  and  after  it  was  gone 
tiurough,  these  words,  "for  the  President's 
gniu^''  were  significantiy  read  as  endorsement 
— ^but,  on  further  inquiry,  it  turns  out  that  the 
endorsement  is  not  in  Colonel  Smith's  hand- 
writing ;  that  it  was  put  on  after  the  paper  had 
been  given  out  of  his  hands,  and  in  short,  as  I 
presume,  that  it  is  one  of  the  witticisms  of  Mr. 
Fink. 

This  p(^r,  however,  is  urged  as  evidence 
that  Colonel  Smith  provided  the  men  named  in 
it|  for  a  military  expedition.  Before  I  consider 
what  was  the  object  of  the  expedition,  let  me 
insist  upon  a  fact,  which  is  amply  proved  by 
^e  testimony  before  you,  that  the  contract 
made  with  Fink,  as  the  agent  of  Colonel  Smith 
(even  should  you  believe  that  suspicious  wit- 
ness), was  rescinded  by  mutual  consent ;  and 
that  after  the  men  were  at  entire  liberty,  they 
entered  into  a  new  contract  with  Captain  Durn- 
ing,  under  which  they  embarked — so  that  even 
supposing  every  thing  said  respecting  the  mili- 
tarv  nature  of  the  expedition  to  be  true,  the 
defendant  did  not,  in  contemplation  of  law, 
provide  the  men  who  went  in  the  Leander. 
In  everv  criminal  case  there  is  a  loeus  pcsniten- 
tieBy  and  Colonel  Smith  profited  by  it  By  an- 
nulling the  first  contract,  he  is  released  from  all 
criminal  responsibility — and  he  cannot  be  an- 
swerable for  any  new  contract  entered  into  by 
those  men,  with  a  stranger. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  evidence  there  is, 
that  this  is  a  military  expedition.  Commerce 
in  arms  and  ammunition  was  unrestrained,  and 
▼essels  allowed  to  arm  themselves  as  they 
thought  fit,  when  the  Leander  sailed  for  Jac- 
quemel,  in  St.  Domingo ;  with  which  island,  a 
lucrative  and  beneficiS  trade  has  been  for  some 
time  cairied  on.  Moreover,  all  men  are  at  lib- 
erty to  leave  the  United  States,  and  whether 
they  are  paid  for  going,  or  have  subscribed  their 
names  to  a  contract,  provided  it  be  of  a  civil 
nature,  the  law  is  not  broken.  The  gentleman, 
that  famished  the  ship  and  purchased  the  can- 
non, arms,  and  ammunition,  which  were  taken 
out  in  the  Leander,  as  well  as  many  other  mer- 
chants, was  long  in  that  trade ;  and  now  for 
the  first  time,  the  military  nature  of  the  cargo 
has  been  made  evidence  of  a  crime.  It  is  fully 
proved  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  Leander 
sailed  lona  Jids,  and  in  fact,  from  this  to  St 
Domingo ;  and  that  the  persons,  who  went  out 
in  that  vessel,  were  to  be  considered  as  passen- 
gers ;  and  that  after  they  arrived  there,  they 
were  at  liberty,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  return 
back.    What  evidence  does  this  furnish  of  a 


military  eipedition^s  being  fitted  out  from  this 
port;  even  supposing  UmL  at  St  Domingo, 
when  the  defendant  luid  no  longer  any  connec- 
tion with,  or  control  over  it)  itmay  have  assumed 
a  military  appearance  f  As  between  New  York 
and  Jacquemel,  there  is  no  evidence  not  per- 
fectly reconcilable  with  conunerciai  objects; 
and  no  further  than  that  port,  does  the  defend- 
ant ^pear  to  have  any  concern  with  providing, 
or  preparing,  or  setting  any  thing  on  foot  The 
men  who  went  in  the  Leander,  went  to  St  Do- 
mingo as  passengers,  in  a  civU  opacity ;  it  was 
not  until  after  their  arrival  there,  that  they  ex- 
changed their  liberty  for  the  submission  of  sol- 
diers ;  and  until  they  had  consented  so  to  do, 
men  cannot  be  said,  under  the  strict  construc- 
tion requisite  for  a  penal  statute,  to  have  been 
provided  for  a  military  expedition.  Therefore, 
on  this  point  also,  the  evidence  for  the  prose- 
cution has  failed  to  attach  any  criminality  to 
Colonel  Smith. 

The  next  question  that  presents  itself  for  con- 
sideration, taking  the  statute  for  our  guide,  is, 
supposing  you  have  evidence  enough,  independ- 
ent of  extrigudicial  rumors,  to  make  you  say  the 
ultimate  object  of  this  expedition  is  military, 
yet  does  it  come  within  the  description  of  a 
military  expedition  to  be  carried  on  from  the 
United  States  against  any  foreign  prince  f  In 
order  to  make  you  perceive  more  clearly  the 
importance  of  the  words  "  from  thence,"  in  the 
statute,  I  shall  follow  the  example  of  my  learned 
friend  who  opened  our  defence,  and  read  the 
section  without  those  words.  "  if  any  person 
shajl,  within  the  territory  or  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  begin  or  set  on  foot,  or  provide 
or  prepare  the  means  for  any  military  expedition 
or  enterprise,  to  be  carried  on  against  the  ter- 
ritory or  dominions  of  any  foreign  prince,"  &c. 
If  this  were  the  law,  it  would  undoubtedly 
comprehend  the  preparing  and  providing  within 
the  United  States,  of  tiue  means  for  a  military 
expedition ;  even  thou^  those  means  were  to 
be  transported  from  the  United  States  to  some 
other  place,  and  the  military  expedition  to  be 
carried  on,  from  that  place,  against  the  do- 
minions of  a  foreign  prince.  Such  is  our  case, 
if  you  should  think  it  proved  that  the  expedition 
was  milittfy ;  and  were  the  law  such  as  I  have 
lust  read  it,  you  would  be  forced,  as  far  as  re- 
lates to  this  point,  to  find  against  the  defendant 
But  the  le^dature  did  not  think  fit  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  transportation  of  warlike  prepa- 
rations from  the  United  States  to  any  other 
place,  even  though  they  were  there  to  be  used 
as  the  means  for  carrying  on  a  military  expe- 
dition against  a  foreign  prince.  It  confined  the 
penalties  of  the  law  to  those  cases  where  the 
military  expedition  was  to  be  carried  on,  im- 
mediately, and  in  the  first  instance,  from  the 
United  States ;  and  therefore  inserted  the  em- 
phatic and  restrictive  words  *^  to  be  carried  on 
from  thence ; "  that  is,  to  sail  directly  from  here 
against  the  forei^  prince  or  nation.  No  such 
thin^  was  done  m  the  expedition  under  your 
consideration ;  for  the  Leander  sailed  with  soma 
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arms  and  ammanition,  and  with  some  passen- 
gers, to  8t  Domingo.    There,  and  not  Defore, 
the  passengers  were,  if  they  ohose,  to  enter  mil- 
itary service,  and  to  receive  conmiissions ;  if 
i^ej  did  not  choose  so  to  do,  they  were  to  have 
their  expenses  paid,  and  passages  provided  for 
tliem  hack  to  the  Unitea  States.    At  St  Do- 
mingo, also,  the  Leander  was  to  be  joined  by 
the  Emperor  and  Indostan,  and  two  schooners ; 
and  the  whole,  when  organized  into  a  military 
expedition,  was  to  proceed  from  thence  against 
the  Caraccas.    This,  however,  it  is  said,  is  car- 
rying on  a  military  expedition  from  the  United 
States  against  the  Caraccas,  via  St  Domingo. 
Let  me  repeat  the  question  already  pat  by  one 
of  my  associates;  would   an  insurance   on  a 
voyage  from  New  York  to  the  Caraccas  be  vio- 
lated by  ttie  vessePs  going  to  St  Domingo?  As 
merchants,  you  can  answer  that  question.  Why 
should  going  to  St  Domingo  affect  the  in- 
surance ?    Because  it  is  no  longer  the  voyage 
insured :  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  the  Car- 
accas must  be  direct  from  the  one  place  to  the 
other,  and  is  not  the  same  as  a  voyage  from 
New  York  to  the  Caraccas,  via  St  Domingo. 
Remember,  then,  that  a  penal  statute  must  re- 
ceive a  strict  construction,  and  what  would  not 
'be  a  fair  and  sufficient  description,  in  a  mer- 
cantile instrument,  of  an  enterprise  to  be  carried 
on  from  one  place  to  another,  cannot  be  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  strictness  of  a  penal  law. 

But  the  force  of  our  reasoning,  on  this  point, 
is  infinitely  strengthened  by  the  circumstance, 
that  the  Leander  went  to  Jacquemel,  not  mere- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  touching  there,  but  to 
make  all  the  military  equipments,  (as  the  very 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  depose,)  and  to 
rendezvous  with  other  ships,  that  were  to  be 
jointly  concerned  in  the  projected  military 
expedition.  Let  us  test  this  question,  not  only 
by  the  mercantile  language  of  insurance,  but 
also,  (as  the  enterprise  is  said  to  be  military,) 
by  the  military  acceptation  of  words.  Suppose 
a  commander-in-chief  ordered  several  detach- 
ments, from  different  points,  to  rendezvous  at  a 
particular  place,  and  having  made  the  necessary 
arrangements,  to  proceed  from  thence  against 
an  euemy^s  poet  Suppose  the  English  minister 
directed  embarkations  from  Portsmouth,  Fal- 
mouth, and  the  Cove  of  Cork,  that  they  should 
severally  proceed  from  tiiose  places  to  the  isl- 
and of  Harbadoes,  and  having  joined  forces 
there,  that  they  sliould  make  a  descent  upon 
Caraccas ;  would  it  not  be  an  expedition  to  be 
carried  on  from  the  place  of  rendezvous,  Bar- 
bfldoes,  for  instance,  and  not  from  any  one  of  the 
places  whence  the  detachment  proceeded?  So 
in  our  case,  the  expedition  was  to  be  carried  on, 
not  from  New  York,  from  whence  the  Leander 
sailed,  but  from  Jacquemel,  where  all  the  forces 
were  to  collect,  by  previous  agreement,  and 
from  which  the  military  departure  for  the  Car- 
accas was  to  be  taken. 

Some  other  considerations  place  this  matter 
beyond  a  doubt  It  is  proved  that  when  the 
Leander  sailed  from  New- York,  the  annsi  ^tc 


were  in  saeh  bad  order  that  she  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  undertake  any  military  operationii 
and  it  farther  appears,  that  every  person  who 
went  out  in  that  veesel,  whatever  hit  expeetod 
rank  might  be,  went  as  a  voluntary  paaaooMr 
to  a  friendly  island,  where  he  was  to  be  at  fib- 
erty  to  stay  or  return ;  or,  if  he  preferred  doteg 
so,  to  enter  into  a  military  line,  to  emx>l,  and  s 
he  was  an  officer,  to  receive  his  oommission. 
Surely,  then,  the  friendly  island,  where  tiie 
arms  were  to  be  put  in  proper  order  for  militaiy 
purposes,  and  where  the  passengers  were  to 
change  their  condition,  and  become  soldien,  if 
the  place  where  the  expedition  is  to  be  oonsAder- 
ed  as  assuming  a  military  character ;  and  fHm, 
that  place  you  must  con«der  it  as  carried  on 
against  the  obpect  of  attack.    The  constnictioa 
and  force  which  I  have  nven  to  those  womlfi 
"  to  be  carried  on  from  Qience,"  seem  to  me 
unanswerable;  and  in  a  case  where  so  many 
motives  should  induce  you  to  lean  stronriy  to* 
wards  an  acquittal,  you  will  r^oioe  at  havfaig 
found  a  resting  place,  on  wluch  yoor  eonsoienoes 
may  repose ;  and  at  the  opportunity  of  abeolvfaig 
a  man,  who  is  free  from  moral  guilt,  and  who^ 
at  the  best,  has  been  most  rigorously  dealt  with. 
There  is  yet  another  point  for  yonr  conrito> 
ation :  supposing  all  the  other  requisitee  of  1^ 
act  to  be  established  against  the  defendant, 
which  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth,  yet  the 
expedition  must  be  carried  on  against  a  nation 
^*  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace.*' 
This  topic  has  already  undergone  so  mncli  dUa- 
cussion,  that  the  force  of  our  observations  mint 
have  long  since  been  impressed  on  yonr  minds; 
I  shall  therefore  be  very  brief.    It  ia  acknow- 
ledged that  there  are  two  kinds  of  war;  one 
regularly  proclaimed  by  the  governments  of  two 
countries,  and  one  actually  existing  de  facto  by 
the  hostile  conduct  of  one   country  against 
another.    So  peace,  the  opposite  of  war,  must 
be  capable  of  receiving  two  explanations.  Now, 
keeping  in  remembrance  the  maxim  I  have  so 
often  impressed  upon  your  minds,  that  penal 
statutes  are  to  be  strictly  construed,  and  that 
every  word,  employed  in  describing  the  offence, 
is  to  be  receivea  in  the  sense  most  favorable  to 
the  accused,  it  necessarily  follows,  that,  if  one  of 
the  significations  of  the  word  **  peace  **  will  take 
the  defendant's  case  out  of  the  statute,  that  sig- 
nification must  be  preferred.    It  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  me  to  show,  that,  in  common  par- 
lance, and  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  that 
word  is  frequently  used  in  the  sense  for  which 
I  contend.    But  I  shall  go  further,  and  show, 
that  even  the  Congress,  which  passed  this  law. 
has,  in  its  legislative  acts,  employed  the  word 
in  tJie  same  way.    For  that  purpose  let  me  re- 
quest your  attention  to  an  act  passed  the  27th 
of  March,  1794,  chap.  12,  entitled  ''an  act  to 
provide  a  naval  armament,"  (vol.  8,  p.  24.)    It 
begins   by  recitinc,  that  ''the  depredationi^ 
committed  by  the  Algerine  corsairs  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  render  it  necessary 
that  a  naval  force  should  be  provided  for  its 
protection.**    The  act  declares  no  war;  Omi* 
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grew  did  not  exereiae  its  oonstitational  fiinction 
of  declaring  war ;  no  powder  was  even  given  to 
the  President  of  making  reprisals ;  but  only  an 
anthorization  to  purchase  or  proyide,  and  man 
four  ships.  The  act  then  concludes,  *^  that  if 
a  peace  shall  take  place  between  the  United 
States  and  the  regency  of  Algiers,  no  farther 
proceeding  shall  be  liad  under  this  act"  If  a 
peace  rfuul  take  place  I  Where  was  the  war. 
without  a  declaration  by  Congress  ?  How  did 
it  Mriginatef  Not  in  the  manner  indicated  by 
the  constitution ;  nor  in  the  provisions  of  that 
law ;  but  only  in  the  depredations  committed  by 
the  Alfferines  on  the  American  commerce. 
Here,  wen,  is  a  legiriative  acknowledgment, 
that  depredations  of  that  kind  may  destroy  a 
state  of  peace;  and  that  Congress  sometimes 
use  that  word  in  a  sense  no  way  opposed  to 
war  declared  according  to  the  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution. Please  to  observe,  too,  that  this  act 
was  passed  on  the  27th  of  March,  1794,  and  that 
the  law,  on  which  the  defendant  is  indicted^ 
was  paraed  on  the  5th  of  June,  of  that  year. 
We  only  ask  you,  then,  to  construe  the  word 
**  peace,"  in  the  statute  of  the  5th  of  June,  in 
the  same  sense  that  Congress  manifestly  em- 
ployed it  on  the  27th  of  March  preceding — as 
expressing  a  state  which  is  destroyed,  witii  re- 
spect to  any  foreign  power,  by  the  depredations 
of  that  power  upon  our  commerce ;  and  of 
course,  by  any  unwarrantable  hostile  aggres- 
sions. But  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  say, 
there  cannot  be  war,  under  the  terms  of  the 
constitution,  unless  it  be  declared  by  Congress. 
Here  they  intrench  themselves;  but  how  do 
they  refute  the  conclusion,  which  results  from 
the  statute  I  have  just  alluded  to?  In  truth,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  the  constitution  is  very  un- 
necessarily and  incorrectiy  brought  into  this 
discussion ;  and  that  any  inferences  from  it  are 
perfectiy  inapplicable.  That  instrument  was 
formed  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of  one 
branch  of  the  government  upon  the  otiiers,  and 
of  all  upon  the  people ;  but  it  had  no  reference 
to  any  tning  except  the  limitation  of  the  powers 
of  the  public  fhnotionaries.  The  President  un- 
doubtedly cannot,  by  his  own  authority,  place 
the  country  in  a  state  of  war ;  but  does  it  follow 
from  thence,  that  any  other  country  cannot  de- 
stroy the  state  of  peace  between  itself  and  us, 
by  its  actual  aggressions  ?  That  is  a  thing  de 
fiiicto,  not  depending  on  the  clauses  of  our  con- 
atitntion ;  and  in  that  light  it  was  considered  by 
tlie  Congress,  which  passed  both  this  law  and 
the  law  against  the  Algerine  depredations. 
Suppose  a  military  expedition  had  oeen  fitted 
out  by  individuals,  to  be  carried  on  from  the 
United  States,  against  the  Algerines,  during  the 
existence  of  that  law,  would  the  district  attor- 
ney have  gravely  contended,  in  the  face  of  its 
last  clause,  that  the  regency  of  Algiers  was  at 
peace  with  the  United  States,  because  Congress 
nad  not  fonnally  declared  war  against  it  ?  'Hie 
true  construction  of  the  statute,  on  which  the 
defendant  is  indicted,  I  take  to  be  this — ^it  is 
meant  to  go  further  than  the  law  of  nations; 


but  for  whom  ?  For  those  nations,  whose  une- 
quivocal amity  and  friendly  dispositions  towards 
us,  entitie  them  to  something  more  advanta- 
geous than  the  bare  benefit  of  the  law  of 
nations — those  who  preserve  only  a  formal 
peace,  while  they  are  infiictiug  the  injuries  of 
war,  do  not  deserve,  and  sbdl  not  enjoy  the 
privile^  which  we  confer,  by  our  own  code, 
upon  smcerely  friendly,  and  tiierefore  favored 
states. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  what  has  been  the 
conduct  of  Spain  towards  the  United  States. 
The  district  attorney  admitted  that  he  should 
be  under  the  necessity  of  proving  every  thing 
that  enters  into  the  statutory  description  of 
this  offence,  and  among  other  things  that  the 
United  States  were  at  peace  with  Spain.  In 
the  course  of  the  trial,  however,  he  has  offered 
no  proof  of  that  disputable  fact :  not  even  by 
reaaing  the  magical  words  which  compose  the 
first  article  of  the  treaty  of  San  Lorenxo.  I 
beg  leave,  therefore,  to  propose  to  him  this 
dilemma.  Either  there  is  no  proof  of  whic^ 
you,  gentiemen,  as  jurors,  can  take  cognizance, 
that  the  United  States  were  at  peace  witii 
Spain,  and  of  course  the  defendant  must  be  ac- 
quitted ;  or  the  state  of  the  two  countries,  as 
to  peace  or  war,  is  a  matter  on  which  the  jury 
is  warranted  to  form  an  opinion,  from  circum- 
stances of  public  notoriety ;  and  then,  of  course, 
the  discussion  of  those  circumstances  of  public 
notoriety  is  open  to  us ;  notwithstanding  the 
court  judged  fit  to  reject,  as  evidence,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  and  the  public  documents,  by 
which  we  offered  to  prove  the  relative  state  of 
the  two  countries.  In  the  absence  of  proo^  on 
tiie  part  of  the  prosecution,  as  to  the  existence 
of  peace,  let  me  state  a  case  by  way  of  hypothe- 
sis. Suppose  Spain  had  made  encroachments 
upon  our  territory,  had  captured  our  citizens 
upon  our  own  boundaries,  and  had  committed 
depredations  on  our  commerce,  such  as,  by  in- 
ference, constituted  the  Algerine  war,  could  it 
be  said  that  we  were  at  peace  under  circum- 
stances that  Congress  itself  declared  destroyed 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  Algiers  ? 
lias  the  testimony  for  the  prosecution  proved 
that  a  state  of  things  different  from  this  exist- 
ed?— and  it  should  prove  every  thing  necessanr 
for  the  conviction  of  the  defendant.  But  it 
will  probably  be  at  present  contended  on  the 
other  side,  that  you  may  ground  your  verdict 
as  to  this  point,  on  public  notoriety — if  so,  I 
ask  you,  is  it  not  publicly  notorious,  that  what 
I  have  just  now  hypothetically  laid  before  you, 
was  in  truth,  the  real  conduct  of  Spain?  The 
district  attorney,  in  his  opening  speech,  said 
that  this  prosecution  was  to  do  justice  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States.  By  tiiis  state- 
ment I  think  he  accurately  arranged  the  par- 
ties concerned,  and  jusUy  placed  the  United 
States  on  the  side  of  the  defendant  Spain  is 
the  prosecutrix ;  she  has  come  into  your  courts, 
saying  she  was  at  peace,  while  she  was  making 
you  feel  the  calamities  of  war.  She  asks  fh)m 
you  the  benefit  of  one  of  your  own  peculiar 
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laws,  such  as  is  not  to  bo  foand  in  the  code  of 
knj  other  nation,  which  was  enacted  from  in- 
ternal considerations,  and  in  favor  of  other 
states,  that  observe  towards  ns  a  conduct  un- 
eqnivocally  friendly:  and  she  asks  from  yon 
this  gratnitons  favor,  as  a  right,  while  yonr 
territories  are  yet  marked  by  her  unequivocally 
hostile  aggressions.  Let  her  take  the  benefit 
of  the  law  of  nations  against  your  citizens,  as 
she  would  be  obliged  to  do  against  British  sub- 

<ects,  if  they  had  pursued  a  similar  conduct, 
'he  executive  disavows  their  acts,  and  leaves 
the  individuals,  if  taken,  without  natibnal  pro- 
tection; surely  such  disavowal  and  abandon- 
ment on  the  part  of  our  executive  is  an  ample 
sacrifice  to  the  etiquette  of  courts.  Suppose  an 
indictment  on  this  statute  had  been  framed  in 
the  Mississippi  territory,  against  any  brave 
Americans,  wno,  without  the  orders  of  govern- 
ment, might  have  made  a  militarv  expedition 
within  the  Spanish  lines  to  rescue  uie  Kempers. 
The  construction  of  the  law  that  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  their  case  in  that  countir,  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  case  of  the  defendant  in  New 
York.  What  then,  let  me  ask  you,  would  be 
the  astonishment  and  indignation  of  a  jiry 
there,  if  tlie  public  prosecutor  informed  them, 
that  notwithstandinff  these  outrages  were  un- 
atoned  for,  and  perhaps  likely  to  be  repeated, 
yet  it  was  expedient  to  sacrifice  those  ffsllant 
adventurers  to  her  resentment.  Would  they 
not,  by  their  verdict,  teach  the  government  to 
answer  thus,  to  such  an  insolent  demand  on  the 
part  of  Spain  ?  Before  you  ask  the  sacrifice  of 
American  citizens,  restore  tliose  you  have  car- 
ried away,  abandon  our  territories,  make  satis- 
faction for  your  depredations  on  our  property 
and  commerce,  renounce  your  hostile  plans; 
and  after  you  have  purged  away  your  own 
offences,  should  any  new  injuries  be  done  to 
vou,  then  you  sbuU  e^joy  the  benefit  of  all  our 
laws.  Let  your  verdict  give  government  the 
same  instructive  lesson ;  you  are  the  protectors 
of  a  fellow-citizen  against  the  vindictive  op- 
pression of  foreign  states;  you  have  the  power 
of  resisting  their  insolent  demands ;  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  their  vaporing  menaces ;  to 
them  I  trust  government  has  already  replied, 
that  America  adopts  Fingal^s  advice  to  the  son 
of  Ossian — never  seek  the  battle  with  the  foe-^ 
nor  shun  it  when  it  comes. 

I  have  thus,  gentlemen,  examined  the  statute 
at  some  length,  and  given  to  it  a  construction, 
which,  if  you  believe  it  correct,  will  undoubt- 
edly entitle  the  defendant  to  an  acquittal.  I 
sliall  give  you  an  additional  reason  why  you 
should  believe  in  the  correctness  of  my  con- 
struction. General  Miranda^s  expedition  was  a 
f ulyect  of  general  conversation  in  this  city  some 
time  before  it  sailed ;  it  was  carried  on  under 
the  eyes  of  the  government,  and  known  to 
many,  whose  political  communications  with 
Washington  city,  are  no  doubt  accurate  and 
frequent.  This  circumstance,  even  exclusive 
of  the  inferences  that  must  arise  from  the  non- 
attendance  of  the  heads  of  departments,  is 


sufficient  to  convince  yon  that  the  expediHoa 
was  carried  on  with  the  knowledge  of  govMA- 
ment  Why  then  was  it  not  prevented  ?  Most 
assuredly  becanee  the  exeontave  taw  that  il 
could  be  carried  on,  and  indeed  was  carryinr 
on,  consistently  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  If  it  were  otherwise,  if  the  expeditioA 
were  a  violation  of  the  law,  with  sncfa  ampla 
time  for  deliberation  and  action,  wonld  not  tba 
President  have  exerdsed  the  power  vested  in 
him  by  the  seventh  section  of  this  statote,  and 
hindered  the  sailing  of  the  Leanderf 

To  render  this  argument  more  striking,  let 
me  remind  yon  of  the  evidence  of  Cokmdi 
Swartwout  and  Pktt,  bv  which  it  iiresifUhly 
appears  tliat  the  defendant  had  no  donbt  ha 
was  acting  with  the  knowledge  of  govemnMnt^ 
and  therefore  wonld  do  nowing  intentimiaDj 
to  violate  the  law.  Let  me,  alao,  recall  to  joor 
memories  Captain  Duncanson^s  letter,  whieh 
you  have  read.  From  that  letter  draw  your 
own  conclusions,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Vn^ 
dent^s  knowledge;  but  it  is  certain  that  Obtain 
Duncanson,  who  presided  in  Washington,  was 
apprised  of  the  expedition,  and  informed  that 
Colonel  Smith  would  have  the  disposal  of  soma 
military  commissions.  Was  he,  think  yon,  the 
only  man  in  Washington,  to  whom  those  things 
had  been  told;  or  do  yon  believe  that  the 
President  and  officers  of  government  were 
ignorant  of  reports  that  Imd  obUuned  verr 
general  currency!  His  letter  is  dated  the  SOu 
of  December  last,  and  the  Leander  did  not  sail 
until  the  2d  of  February. 

The  expedition  was,  therefore,  known  at 
Washington,  six  or  seven  weeks  before  it  took 
place,  and  no  effort  made  to  stop  it.  Surely, 
then,  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State, 
and  other  officers  of  government,  considered  it 
as  perfectly  consistent  with  our  laws.  I  con- 
fess, gentlemen,  I  attach  very  great  weight  to 
the  opinions  of  those  gentlemen;  I  nnoerdy 
esteem  and  respect  them  all ;  Mr.  Jefferson,  I 
believe  to  be  not  only  an  enlightened  patriot| 
and  a  oonsunmiate  statesman,  but  also  to  com* 
prise  in  his  extensive  information,  a  very  aocn- 
rate  knowledge  of  the  law.  He  had  learned.  I 
presume,  that  the  Leander  was  bound,  in  tom 
first  instance,  for  Jacquemel ;  he  knew  that  the 
transporting  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  mUitcr^r 
stores  to  St.  Domingo,  was  not  prohibited ;  ho 
knew  an  American,  as  well  as  a  foreinier, 
might  travel ;  he  probably  considered,  as  1  do. 
every  person  that  went  in  the  Leander,  as  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  only  a  traveller,  till  ho 
should  assume  a  military  character  in  a  foreign 
port;  he  saw  that  no  military  expedition  was 
to  be  carried  on  fW>m  the  United  States;  and 
he  felt  that  there  was  nothing  in  our  relation! 
to  Spain  which  could  lay  claim  to  the  extraor- 
din^y  exertion  of  peculiar  friendship  on  tho 
part  of  the  United  States ;  nor  any  thins  in  the 
object  of  the  expedition  itself^  that  could  alarm 
his  benevolence  or  patriotism.  This  view  of 
the  subject  does  justice  to  all  parties ;  it  marln 
the  wisdom  of  the  President  in  abataining  Urooi 
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interfering  with  the  expedition;  it  marks  the 
prudence  of  the  chief  hj  whom  it  was  con- 
daoted,  and  the  cautions  observance  of  the  law 
by  those  who  acted  under  him;  and  it  will 
mark  Yonr  discnrimination,  Jostice,  and  integ- 
rity, if  yon  adopt  this  constmction  of  the  stat- 
ute, and  give  a  verdict  of  aoqnittaL 

I  oonla  wish,  before  I  condnde,  to  make 
another  observation.  This  trial  has  by  some 
been  considered  as  a  party  qnesticm,  and  I  nn- 
derstand  that  my  conauct,  in  the  defence  of  the 
gentleman  indicted,  has  been  talked  of^  by  the 
weak  and  ignorant,  ap  something  like  a  derelic- 
tion of  my  professed  political  principles.  I  pity 
such  par^  bigots,  and  have  onlv  to  assure 
them,  that  no  feelings  such  as  they  possess, 
shall  ever  weaken  my  seal  for  my  client  But 
as  to  my  politieal  .principles,  they  are  a  subject 
on  which  I  am  too  proud  to  parley,  or  enter 
into  a  vindicatory  explanation  with  any  man. 
In  me,  republicanism  is  not  the  result  of  birth, 
nor  the  accidental  ofi^ring  of  family  connec- 
tions— ^it  is  the  fruit  of  feeling  and  sentiment, 
of  study  and  reflection,  of  observation  and  ex- 
perienoo— it  is  endeared  to  me  by  suflferings 


and  misfortunes.  I  see  gentlemen  on  that  Jury, 
between  whose  politick  principles  and  mine, 
there  is  not  a  shade  of  difference— we  agree  as 
to  the  hands  to  which  we  would  confide  the 
offices,  honors,  power  and  wealth  of  the  repub- 
lic I  trust  we  also  agree  in  this,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  ii\jurious  to  the  due  adminisibration 
of  the  law,  than  that  political  considerations  or 
party  prejudices  should  be  permitted  to  ascend 
the  bench,  or  enter  into  the  jury-box.  That 
pollution  of  justice  has  given  rise  to  many  of 
those  abominations  and  horrors  which  have 
disgraced  and  desolated  Europe.  I  abjure  you, 
do  not  mingle  the  spirit  of  party  with  the 
wholesome  medicine  of  the  law :  for  if  you  do, 
most  assuredly,  sooner  or  later,  even-handed 
justice  will  commend  the  ingredients  of  the 
poisoned  chalice,  to  your  own  lips.  I  entreat 
you,  exercise  your  prerogatives  and  discharge 
your  duty  in  the  spirit  of  uprightness  and 
mercy— do  not  suffer  the  defendant  to  be  sac- 
rificed as  a  sin-offering  or  a  peace-offering;  and 
if  he  is  to  be  made  the  scape-goat,  on  which 
are  ^o  be  fixed  the  faults  of  others,  give  him, 
at  leikBt,  the  privilege  of  escape. 
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The  following  Ib  the  argument  of  Mr.  Emmet, 
delivered  at  the  trial  of  Robert  M.  Goodwin, 
on  an  indictment  of  manslaughter,  for  killing 
James  Stoughton,  in  New  York,  during  the 
winter  of  1819.* 

QsKTLMMKS  OF  THB  JuBT :  If  I  could  enter- 
tain a  thought,  that  by  any  thing  which  may 
ttSi  from  me  on  this  occasion,  I  might  advance 
my  personal  reputation,  I  should  only  cherish 
a  vain  and  idle  expectation :  if  my  mind  were 
ooonpied  with  any  thing  so  light,  I  should 
shrink  from  a  comparison  with  those  able  as- 
sociates who  have  preceded  me.  Still  I  am  not 
discooraged  from  entertaining  the  hope,  that  in 
the  exercise  of  my  professional  duty,  I  shall  be 
able  to  add  some  observations,  though  not  of 
equal  force,  yet  somewhat  conducive  to  the 
ioooess  which  we  all  desire;  but  whidi  I  desire 
with  different  expectations  from  those  which 
have  been  expressed  by  one  of  my  associates. 
I  know  and  feel  that  there  is  at  stake  in  this 
trial,  that,  which  if  lost,  will  bring  rum  on  my 
oUent,  and  spread  desolation  over  a  numerous, 
amiable,  and  respectable  family.  But  whether 
H  be  that  nature  has  given  to  me  a  more  san- 
guine and  enthusiastic  dii^Kwition  than  to  oth- 
ers, I  know  not:  I  must  confess,  however,  that 
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1  address  you  with  strong  and  ardent  hopes. 
And  if  I  can  instil  into  your  minds  but  hdf  the 
conviction  I  feel  of  my  client*s  innocence,  his 
acquittal  is  secure. 

The  district  attorney,  in  stating  to  you  this 
case  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  siud,  that  the 
excitement  produced  by  the  lamentable  event 
which  has  caused  this  trial  did  honor  to  our 
city.  He  spoke  truly ;  but  he  must  admit  that 
it  has  formed  a  frightfol  impediment  to  the  due 
administration  of  justice.  It  was  honorable  to 
our  community,  because  it  bespoke  universal 
horror  at  the  atrocious  crime  imputed  to  my 
client :  but  there  is  another  feeling  capable  of 
doing  still  greater  honor  to  this  city,  the  noble 
renunciation  of  prejudices  and  antipathies, 
formed  with  precipitation  and  error,  and  dis- 
carded under  the  influence  of  cool  investigation 
and  deliberate  inquiry.  I  r^oice  to  perceive 
how  r^idly  they  have  disappeared  amidst  the 
vast  assemblage  who  have  listened  to  this  trials 
as  the  testimony  becimie  developed;  and  as- 
suredly it  will  redound  to  the  honor  of  this 
community,  to  find  that  an  unprotected  stranger 
against  whom  every  arm  was  nerved,  and  every 
voice  was  raised  under  a  belief  of  his  guilt,  can 
safely  commit  his  dearest  interest  (unknown  and 
unprotected  as  he  is)  to  a  jury  taken  from  that 
incensed  community,  and  receive  from  their  pa- 
tient attention  and  examination  of  his  case,  his 
own  acquittal  and  a  recantation  of  those  pre- 
conceived opinioufl^  which  seemed  calculated  to 
overwhelm  him  in  disgrace  and  ruin. 
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And  indeed,  gtutUmen  of  the  jnrj,  I  tboold 
not  indolge  in  the  expeeutions  I  haTe  SToved 
to  joa,  if  I  did  not  believe  I  wm  eddreeang 
men  who  will  not  Buffer  anj  thing  to  swej  tbeir 
minds  bot  the  testimony  end  the  merits  of  the 
cause,  who  when  nleeed  in  thst  seet  of  Jostioe, 
will  sheke  off  snd  cast  behind  them  sU  those 
rnmors  end  prejudices  which  hare  hitherto 
preoocopied  the  noblic  mind:  and  which,  I 
must  ccmfeiiSi  took  possession  ereo  of  mjsell 
For  when  I  first  heard  of  the  dreadful  calMuity 
which  closed  the  life  of  Mr.  Btoughton,  I  par- 
took strongly  of  that  excitement  which  agitated 
the  whole  city :  but  I  had  not  conversed  one 
half  hour  with  my  unfortunate  client  in  his 
prison,  till  I  felt  a  conviction  which  has  ever 
since  continued  gaining  strength  in  my  mind, 
that  he  is  free  from  reproach  as  to  all  criminality 
of  act  or  intention.  And  it  is^  because  I  think 
it  impossible  an  intelligent  Jury  can  be  led,  on 
due  consideration  of  the  evidence,  to  arrive  at 
a  different  conclusion,  that  I  so  confidently 
hope  that  the  hour  of  his  deliverance  is  at 
hand. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  as  by  the  constitution 
of  this  Stale  it  is  your  part  and  your  duty  to 
form  vonr  own  conclusions  of  law  as  well  as  of 
fact,  in  every  criminal  case,  so  it  is  my  dutv, 
with  the  most  entire  confidence  nevertheless  in 
the  court  that  presides,  to  lay  down  the  law  t^ 
plicablo  to  the  evidence,  as  well  as  to  comment 
upon  the  authorities  cited  by  my  adversaries. 
And  in  doing  so,  to  prepare  your  minds  for  a 
more  acctu^te  examination  of  the  evidence 
which  I  have  to  discuss. 

The  first  doctrine  I  have  to  remark  upon,  is 
the  position  insisted  on  by  onr  adversaries,  that 
the  burthen  of  the  proof  is  placed  upon  the 
prisoner.  Tliis  position  is  founded  upon  an  au- 
thority wliicli  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain,  and 
to  repel  its  application  to  this  case.  It  is  found 
in  Foster^s  Crown  Law,  p.  255,  as  follows :  *^  In 
every  cliarge  of  murder,  the  fact  of  killing 
being  first  proved,  all  the  circnmstances  of  acci- 
dent, necessity,  or  infirmity,  are  to  be  satia&c- 
torily  proved  i>y  the  prisoner,  unless  they  arise 
out  of  the  evidence  against  him ;  for  the  law 
presumes  the  fact  to  have  been  founded  in  malice, 
until  the  contrary  appeareth.^'  That,  gentle- 
^  men,  is  a  doctrine  I  do  not  mean  to  question ; 
but  the  application  of  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
strangely  misunderstood.  The  rule  of  law  sup- 
poses a  thing  which  the  writer  intended  not  to 
be  overlooked,  for  he  has  caused  it  to  be  printed 
in  italics,  *^  the  fact  of  Killing  being  first  proved.^^ 
It  is  not  because  a  death  is  proved  to  have  taken 
place,  that  any  man  who  is  accused  is  put  to  the 
necessity  of  proof,  until  the  act  of  killing  by 
him  is  first  established :  and  why  ?  **  for  the  law 
presumeth  the  fact  to  be  found^  in  malice  till 
the  contrary  appeareth ;  "  that  is,  the  fact  which 
the  evidence  establishes  to  be  his  act. 

But  before  the  law  will  raise  any  presumption 
against  any  man  for  any  act,  the  doing  that  act 
must  be  first  proved  against  him. 

There  is  also  another  qualification:  ^^nnless 


tbaeiranMtaiieea,  4&,  arisaoDftaf  tha 
prodoaed  against  him.'' 

We  hawe  fmuamrA  \mi  csia  ■inwisi  aa  to  tka 
fiMta,  He  has  not  pven  a  Bsv  cWiactcr  to  tka 
cimmwtances,  whidi  were  detailed  bj  thorn  af 
the  piosceutioiL  On  thai  grooBd,  tkerefijra^  bo 
burthen  of  proof  is  thrown  on  ni^  bni  von  an 
to  draw  the  natnial  infonneesfrom  ttio  fivla 
stated.  But  what  is  the  tma  nwnnii^  of  tka 
rokitsslff  An  indictment  avefafMti^  and  flIatM 
an  infnenee  from  these  fivla:  when  it  aaya  Ikot 
a  man  committed  the  crime  of  kilfiog  apenon 
with  malice  afbrethoag)it|  thai  it  ia  an  infiei- 
ment  for  murder;  and  in  thai  case  yon  aro  nol 
bound  to  prove  the  maliee  afofotboqght*  if  yon 
prove  the  IdDing  by  the  party  nocoMd.  Tbcn 
It  is  that  it  lies  upon  him  to  prove  the  dream- 
stances  not  averred,  but  which,  whan  praivod 
by  him,  are  competent  to  rebut  the  fir^  pre- 
sumption, and  to  alter  the  diaracter  of  the  trma* 
action — but  the  law  never  intended  to  mj  that 
any  part  of  this  presumption  or  of  this  mk^  is 
to  dispense  with  dear,  sufficient  and  adeqnata 
proof  of  the  &cts  laid  in  the  iniietment.  And, 
gentlemen,  the  first  ground  we  take  iS|  that  the 
evidence  did  not  warrant  the  oondosion  that 
the  death  oi  Mr.  Stoughton  was  occasioned  by 
any  act  of  the  prisoner ;  however  unexplained 
it  may  be  by  him,  or  inexplicable  by  those  wit- 
nesste  who,  though  they  were  present,  yet  were 
too  much  smi&tea  to  see  distinctly.  But  tiU  the 
killing  is  mvt  proved  by  competent  testimony, 
in  the  manner  laid  in  the  inoictment,  a  jury  is 
not  warranted  in  drawing  any  inference,  jfjr 
associate  connsd  has  trul^  told  you,  all  that  yon 
are  to  try  is  to  be  found  m  the  indictment:  itis 
your  text  book :  it  was,  therefore,  read  to  yon 
when  the  prisoner  was  given  to  you  in  charge. 
Let  us,  therefore,  refer  to  it:  it  states  that 
Robert  M.  Goodwin,  in  the  peace  of  God  and 
the  people,  in  the  fury  of  his  mind  made  an  as- 
sault, and  that  he  made  that  assault  with  a  oer- 
tain  drawn  sword,  which  he  in  his  right  hand 
then  and  there  held,  and  that  he  gave  him  with 
that  instrument,  so  hdd  in  his  ri^t  hand,  a 
mortal  wound  near  his  ninth  rib.  It  states  that 
he  with  the  said  sword  did  thrust  and  penetrate 
his  body. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  may  be,  and  there  ars^ 
averments  in  that  indictment,  which  are 
not  essentitd  to  constitute  the  crime,  and 
their  proof  may  be  dispensed  with,  but  the 
truth  of  every  fact  material  to  constitute  the 
crime  must  be  proved  as  laid,  or  must  be  a 
necefiieary  consequence  from  fiftcts  whidi  are 
proved.  You  have  no  right  to  extend  the  ac- 
cusation, and  say  that  he  is  guilty  of  any  other 
thing  but  that  which  has  been  given  to  yon  in 
charge.  Let  us  then  see  what  averments  in 
that  mdiotment  are  essential  and  necessary.  I 
do  not  mean  to  mislead  you  by  saying  that  cer- 
tain parts  of  this  record  may  not  properly  bo 
considered  as  mere  formalities ;  but  I  must  con- 
fidently say,  that  these  parts  are  essential,  and 
the  proofs  of  them  indispensable :  first,  that  ho 
made  an  assault  upon  Jamei  Stoo^Um :  and 
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that  tenn  BSBanlt  is  to  be  understood  in  the 
legal  acceptation  of  the  word«  I  admit  that  if 
one  commits  an  ezcessiye  outrage  upon  another 
who  has  first  assaulted  him,  and  kills  him,  that 
is  an  assault  within  Uie  term  of  the  indictment; 
but  if  there  is  not  an  excess  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoDer,  nor  any  other  act,  such  as,  if  he  were 
indicted  for  an  assault,  would  be  sufficient  to  con- 
yict  him,  the  averment  that  he  made  an  assault 
is  legally  falsified.  Secondly,  ihb  also  is  es- 
sential in  the  framing  of  the  indictment :  that 
he  with  a  certain  drawn  sword  or  dagger,  which 
he  in  his  hand  then  and  there  held,  him  the 
811^  James  Stoughton  did  stab,  thrust  and  pene- 
tratCL  giving  to  him  %  wound  on  some  part  of 
the  body  tiiat  will  correspond,  or  nearly  so, 
with  the  description  in  the  indictment  By 
ti^dng  tills  indictment  therefore  as  your  guide, 
you  will  distinguish  what  you  are  to  find  and 
pass  upon ;  but  observe  still  farther,  you  are  not 
to  flna  any  of  those  facts,  however  properly 
charged,  of  the  certainty  of  which  yon  have  a 
reasonable  doubt;  and  as  it  is  the  business  of 
the  prosecutor  to  establish  with  certainty  every 
f&Bi  he  has  averred,  doubt  alone  gives  to  my 
client  the  right  to  hb  acquittal  i  on  cannot 
satisfy  your  consciences  by  finding  some  thing, 
I  know  not  what,  but  some  thing  that  you 
should  suppose  nearly  allied  to  the  offence  given 
you  in  diarge.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  were 
stated  and  referred  to,  in  hopes  of  induc- 
ing you  so  to  do.  All  the  authorities  relied  on 
by  our  adversaries  are  to  be  found  in  2  Chitty, 
Cr.  Law,  784.  From  them  we  can  collect  that 
an  allegation  of  one  kind  of  death  is  never  sap- 
ported  by  evidence  of  another  essentially  dif- 
ferent ;  so  that  if  it  be  alleged,  that  the  mar- 
der  was  committed  by  stabbing,  and  it  be 
shown  to  have  been  by  drowning  or  poisoning, 
the  prisoner  must  be  accquitted.  This  is  the 
genml  doctrine ;  the  exceptions  are,  that  the 
particular  species  of  weapon  need  not  always  be 
exactiy  proved :  for  instance,  the  allegation  of 
assaulting  with  a  staflj  is  proved  by  evidence 
of  violence  offered  by  striking  with  a  stone  in 
the  hand ;  and  an  indictment  for  murder  by  one 
sort  of  poison,  is  supported  by  proof  of  mur- 
der by  poison  of  anotner  kind.  But  the  act  of 
the  party  is  always  material,  and  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  that,  the  cause  which  conduced  to  the 
death,  must  be  always  proved  as  lud.  The 
instrument  or  the  poison  may  be  immaterial, 
because  it  makes  no  act  of  the  party,  and  there- 
fbre  some  certain  act  done  by  him,  if  proved 
as  stated,  will  muntain  the  indictment,  though 
done  witii  a  different  weapon ;  bat  in  every  in- 
stance, the  act  of  the  party  which  caused  the 
death  most  be  proved  as  charged.  Take  the 
first  instance,  of  the  mah  charged  with  striking 
with  a  stick,  and  proved  to  have  struck  with  a 
stone.  In  recurring  to  the  original  authority  in 
1  East  P.  0.  841,  it  is  manifest  that  it  was  a 
stone,  not  thrown  as  a  missile  weapon,  but  held 
in  the  hand,  and  used  as  a  staff  to  stnke  with. 
TIm  aet  of  the  party  is  the  same  in  both  cases; 
and  I  may  confidently  say,  there  is  no  case 


where  a  conviction  was  ever  had,  if  it  was 
proved  he  struck  with  a  staff^  and  it  was  charged 
to  be  a  death  occasioned  by  the  throwing  of  a 
stone.  It  has  been  only  when  the  manner  of 
using  a  thing,  or  the  nature  of  the  killing,  was 
identically  the  same.  So  it  would  make  no  dif- 
ference if  it  were  charged  to  be  a  poisoning  with 
arsenic,  and  proved  to  be  with  sugar  of  l^id,  or 
corrosive  sublimate.  It  is  his  act  that  must  be 
proved,  and  his  act  is  the  same  in  both. 

The  counsel  here  r^erred  to  several  approved 
precedents  of  indictments,  and  read  from  them 
to  show  with  what  particolarity  the  manner  of 
the  death  and  Hie  act  of  the  defendant  was 
always  laid,  beiuff  the  most  material  of  the  in- 
^ctment  See  Mary  Blandy's  case,  Cr.  Gir. 
Ass.  p.  298,  which  was  a  charge  of  poisoning, 
and  the  manner  and  contrivance  of  the  defend- 
ant in  laying  the  poison  for  the  deceased,  that 
he  might  take  it  in  ignorance,  is  stated  with 
great  particularity ;  and  see  other  precedents  of 
Dke  nature.    lb. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  if  the  prisoner  can 
be  indicted  at  all,  the  only  way  in  which  this 
fatal  accident  can  have  taken  place  was,  by  the 
knocking  or  throwing  Mr.  Stoughton  down  by 
Mr.  Goodwin,  when  the  dagger  was  on  the 
flpround.  Let  me  then  illustrate  my  position 
from  the  indictment  Just  read.    Suppose  a  man 

S' ves  a  shove  to  another,  by  no  means  calcu- 
ted  to  cause  his  death,  bat  that  in  consequence 
of  that  shove,  he  fidls  into  a  cellar  and  fractures 
his  skull,  or  into  a  pond  where  he  his  drowned, 
would  it  be  correct,  in  either  case,  to  say  he^ 
gave  him  a  mortal  wound?  Neither  would  it^ 
in  this  case.  I  repeat  it,  you  may  lay  the  act 
as  fiur  as  concerns  the  weapon,  with  a  certain 
latitude :  but  the  act  of  the  party  from  which 
death  has  ensued,  must  be  described  truly  with- 
out any  latitude  whatever. 

This  principle  then,  if  I  have  established  it, 
is,  in  my  judgment,  entirely  applicable  and  fully 
sufficient  for  the  acquittal  m  my  client,  even 
though  it  should  be  believed  that  a  homicide 
was  committed  bv  an  unlawful  act  of  his. 
Even  supposing,  for  argument  sake,  that  he 
was  reqionsible  for  the  act  of  shoving  or  cast- 
ing the  deceased  on  the  ground,  yet  the  indict- 
ment should  state  that  the  deatn  resulted  from 
that  casting  on  the  ground. 

It  follows,  thereibre,  that  under  this  indict- 
ment, Mr.  G^oodwin  cannot  be  convicted,  though 
you  ^ould  believe  that  death  was  caused  by  the 
fall  of  Stoughton  on  the  weapon,  and  that  such 
act  was  produced  by  an  unlawfol  act  of  Good- 
win, unless  you  believe  he  gave  a  thrust  or 
actual  stab.  For  though  the  law  might,  in  that 
case,  visit  upon  him  the  consequences  of  the 
illegal  act,  yet,  under  this  indictment,  he  can- 
not possibly  be  convicted. 

There  is  a  doctrine  which  stands  upon  ancient 
and  venerable  authority,  which  has  been  in 
some  respects  questioned,  but  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  my  argument,  is,  I  think,  established 
even  from  Uie  discussions  it  has  undersone 
(2  Hale,  184):  where  it  is  laid  down,  that  if  the 
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indictment  charges  that  the  prisoner  gave  a 
mortal  wound,  without  sajing  that  he  struck, 
it  would  not  be  sufficient  A  later  author,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  seems  to  doubt  of  this,  but  let  us  see 
upon  what  authority :  (Hawk.  PL  Cr.  yoL  2,  ch. 
28,  §  82.)  It  is  not  safe,  he  says,  to  omit  the 
word  pereuuit  (that  he  struck) :  and  by  the 
authority  of  some  books,  he  says,  it  cannot  be 
supplied  by  statins  that  he  gave  a  mortal  wound 
(deait  mortals  vulnui)^  yet  in  Ooke^s  Reports, 
he  adds,  this  doctrine  seems  to  be  questioned, 
neither  do  I  find  any  particular  reason  why  the 
word  pereumt  should  be  of  such  absolute  ne- 
cessity; for  it  is  not  pretended  in  the  case 
(Long^s  case),  which  is  the  chief  foundation  of 
this  opinion,  that  it  is  a  word  of  art  appropriated 
to  tliis  use :  but  all  that  seems  contended  for 
there  is,  that  where  the  death  was  occasioned 
by  any  external  violence,  coming  under  the  no- 
tion of  striking,  **it  must  exprcMly  appear  that 
a  stroke  was  given."  It  is,  therefore,  dear, 
even  from  Hawkins*  authority,  that  when  a 
stroke  is  laid  aft  the  cause  of  the  death,  proof  of  a 
stroke  is  indispensable.  The  using  of  the  word 
strike  or  stab,  may  perhaps  sometimes  be  dis- 
pensed with ;  but  never  the  proof  of  a  stroke 
or  a  blow,  if  the  dei^  be  charged  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  stroke  or  a  blow.  And  I  there- 
fore contend,  that  if  the  f&ei  of  defendants 
striking  the  deceased  with  that  dagger,  and 
thereby  giving  him  a  mortal  wound,  be  not 
here  proved,  then  this  indictment  is  not  proved, 
and  no  conviction  can  follow,  even  though  the 
prisoner  should  be  guilty  of  some  other  act 
which  might,  perhaps,  be  construed  into  an  act 
of  manslaughter.  Until  some  act  of  striking  is 
proved,  either  by  direct  evidence,  or  such  com- 
bination of  circumstances  as  make  it  a  necessary 
inference,  we  are  not  obliged  to  take  the  bur- 
then of  the  proof  upon  us.  The  public  prose- 
cutor has  never  reached  that  goal  he  proposed 
to  arrive  at,  when  he  put  that  averment  upon 
the  record ;  and  if  he  only  left  a  doubt  upon 
Yonr  minds,  whether  there  was  a  stroke,  and 
has  not  altogether  satisfied  yonr  Judgment  and 
your  merciful  consciences,  and  your  oaths,  on 
that  subject,  then  he  has  not  yet  put  us  on  our 
defence. 

But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  there  are  other 
principles  more  important  to  the  character  and 
reputation  of  my  client,  which  also  conduce  to 
his  acquittal.  I  began  by  saying,  that  in  every 
act  of  manslaughter,  the  act  of  the  party  causing 
the  deatii  must  be  a  voluntary  one ;  and  I  wish 
this  position  to  be  accurately  taken  down,  and 
marked  and  understood  by  you  all,  because  to 
me  it  seems  clear  as  demonstration  can  make 
it,  tliat  manslaughter  cannot  be  committed,  un- 
less tlie  act  which  caused  the  death  was  volun- 
tary. If  I  doubted  as  to  my  own  correctness 
on  this  position,  I  should  derive  infinite  confi- 
dence from  the  definition  given  by  Judge  Parker 
on  the  trial  of  Selfridge  (p.  158),  that  tlie  crime 
of  manslaughter  consists  in  the  unlawAil  and 
wilful  killing  a  reasonable  being,  without  malice 
express  or  implied,  and  without  any  reasonable 


cause.  The  act  then  must  be  wilfU,  as  well  m 
unlawfiQ.  One  may  kill  another  wUfnllv,  and 
be  innocent :  the  act  occasioning  the  deaUi  may 
be  unlawful,  and  he  may  be  innooent:  bat  this 
definition,  so  coupling  these  terms,  is  one  thai 
is  perfect,  and  never  ean  be  shaken. 

But  let  not  the  word  wilfU  be  misimder- 
stood.  What  then,  it  may  be  aaked,  it  ita 
meaning?  I  say,  proceeding  firom  the  will  of 
the  party.  I  admit  the  death  may  be  man- 
slau^ter,  though  it  happened  in  oonaeqiienoo 
of  an  act,  by  wnidi  the  aocuied  did  not  mean 
to  cause  death ;  but  it  must  be  a  volnntary  aot^ 
whatever  its  consequences  may  be,  befim  it 
can  render  the  party  guilty  of  mandanghter. 
Where  any  part  of  the  system  of  our  law  has  a 
relation  to,  or  connection  with  another,  thm 
parts  so  connected  are  mutually  strengthened 
and  confirmed.  I  therefore  sopport  this  doo- 
trine,  by  recurring  to  an  authority  I  have  a^ 
ready  cited :  when,  if  it  said  that  the  words  strike 
or  stab  must  be  laid  in  the  indictment,  it  ia 
meant  that  it  may  be  put  in  issue  whether  the 
defendant  did  tliat  uiuawftd  and  wilful  act  of 
striking  or  stabbing.  That,  then,  ia  the  mean* 
ing  of  the  definition  by  Mr.  Justioe  Parker,  in 
which  the  law  is  thus  briefly  expressed,  that 
manslaughter  is  the  unlawful  and  willtal  killing^ 
Ac.,  though  without  malice  either  express  or 
implied.  And  I  go  fiirther,  and  say  that  this 
is,  without  exception,  the  doctrine  which  most 
be  deduced  from  every  English  case  that  haa 
or  can  be  referred  to.  To  prove  this,  I  the  rather 
take  the  cases  wMch  the  learned  counsel  op- 
posed to  me  have  cited,  because  I  am  bound  to 
presume  and  do  presume,  that  they  are  selected 
with  the  greatest  care  and  judgment,  in  their 
own  favor. 

Here  the  mayor  asked  Mr.  Emmet  whether 
he  had  found  in  any  book  of  authority  that  the 
word  wilful  was  held  essential  in  the  definition 
of  manslaughter — ^to  which  Mr.  Emmet  replied 
that  he  had:  he  cited  the  words  of  Jndge 
Parker,  and  only  added  this  eomm^itary  of 
his  own,  on  the  word  wilf^  that  it  must  be  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  party  killing.  He  then 
proceeded. 

The  first  case  dted  merely  went  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  murder  and  manslaughter. 
It  is  said  m  1  Hale,  P.  0.  476,  that  if  A  Uurow 
a  stone  to  kill  the  poultrr  or  cattle  of  B,  and 
the  stone  hit  and  kill  a  bystander,  it  is  man- 
slaughter, because  the  act  was  unlawfU,  but  it 
is  not  murder.  God  forbid,  I  mtij  add  in  paaa- 
ing,  diat  it  should  be  held  so  here,  where  it 
would  infiict  upon  the  party  the  dreadfhl  pen- 
alty of  the  law ;  and  I  must  confess  that  m>m 
my  earliest  studies  in  the  profession,  I  have 
never  ceased  to  regard  this  doctrine  with  hor- 
ror. When  such  a  case  is  put  as  that  of  a  boy 
shooting  phiyfhlly  at  a  bird  on  the  road,  and 
unintentionally  kUling  a  man,  a  stranger  aipunit 
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whom  he  could  haye  no  malice,  or  hia  play- 
mate, or  his  brother,  and  he  is  ac^ndged  to 
haye  committed  manslaughter.  Though  I  admit 
this  to  be  the  law  of  England,  yet  I  have  never 
read  the  position  without  shrinking  into  my- 
self. In  tnat  case,  however,  the  act  of  the  bov 
was  voluntary— he  intended  to  shoot ;  the  kill- 
ing was  by  an  act  he  intended  to  commit, 
though  he  never  calculated  the  consequences 
of  that  act  to  be  the  death  oi  another.  In  the 
case  of  Ward,  the  boxer,  (1  East.  270,)  Ward 
intended  to  hit  the  blow,  although  he  never 
thought  that  death  would  follow  from  it.  Bo 
in  8ir  John  Chichester's  case,  fencing  in  sport 
with  bis  servant,  who  probably  might  have 
been  reared  up  with  himself  in  habits  of 
funiliarily  from  early  youth,  and  whom,  to  use 
Lord  Hale's  words,  he  very  well  loved,  from 
the  accident  of  his  scabbard's  being  stricken  off 
by  his  servant,  the  point  of  his  rapier  acciden- 
tally wounded  his  groin,  and  Sir  John  was  found 
guilty  of  manslaughter.  This,  to  all  human 
feding,  must  appear  one  of  the  harshest  cases 
in  which  technical  subtlety  ever  prevailed  to 
overwhelm  a  wretched  man,  ana  afflict  the 
afflicted.  But  still  it  confirms  my  position :  for 
there  the  defendant  intended  to  make  the 
thrust;  and  though  he  did  not  intend  the 
death,  it  was  his  undoubted  and  voluntary  act 
that  caused  it  In  Snow's  case,  the  boy  who 
committed  the  crime  had  come  home  in- 
toxicated and  insulted  his  father.  His  brother 
threw  him  down  and  gave  him  some  blows ;  he 
drew  his  penknife  and  without  intending  to 
cause  his  brother's  death,  but  indulging  his 
passion,  he  intentionally  used  his  knife  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  stab  at  his  brother.  In- 
deed, without  going  through  the  tedious  range 
of  idl  tiie  authorities  in  tiie  English  books,  I 
wiU  venture  to  afflrm  that  there  is  not  one 
where  the  wilfulness  of  the  act  did  not  enter 
as  an  ingredient  into  the  crime  of  manslaughter. 
I  shall  now  allude  in  confirmation  of  this  posi- 
tion to  two  cases  stated  by  Hale,  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Hofflnan,  and  also  cited  by  the  opposite 
counsel ;  but  which  did  not,  according  to  the 
intimation  of  the  court  on  yesterday's  argu- 
ment, go  as  feur  as  we  could  wish.  While  I  now 
read  the  passage  in  1  Hale,  P.  0.  480, 1  request 
you  to  oDserve  that  there  are  two  situations 
contemplated  in  this  statement:  first,  A  as- 
aanlts  B,  who  flies  to  the  wall,  holding  his 
sword,  knife  or  pike  in  his  hand ;  or  falls  hold- 
ing his  sword,  knife  or  pike  in  his  hand ;  A  runs 
Tiolentiy  upon  the  kmfe  of  B,  without  any 
thrust  or  stroke  offered  at  him  by  B,  and  there- 
upon dies':  tiiis  Is  death  by  misadventure,  (per 
unfortunium.)  Where  is  the  difference  of 
principlcw  or  even  <^  circumstances,  between 
one  of  toe  alternatives  put  by  Lord  Hale  and 
this  case  t  A  assaults  B,  who  falls,  holding  his 
sword,  knife  or  pike  in  his  hand.  A  falls  on  it 
without  any  thrust  or  stroke  offered  at  him  by 
B,  and  thereupon  dies ;  this  is  death  by  misad- 
venture. The  principle  does  not  depend  upon 
B's  aetoally  iUling;  but  up<Hi  A's  fauUng  upon 


the  sword,  without  any  thrust  or  stroke  offered 
at  him  by  B.  Neither  does  the  principle  of 
that  case  in  any  respect  turn  upon  any  part  of 
the  law  of  self-defence;  for  then  Lord  Hale 
would  have  said  it  was  a  case  of  justifiable 
homidde,  and  of  a  nature  entirely  distinct  from 
misadventure,  which  is  only  excusable.  The 
falling  of  B  is  only  mentioned  to  manifest  that 
the  wound  must  have  been  unintentional ;  and 
the  first  assault  by  A,  and  B's  retreating  to  the 
wall  are  only  mentioned  to  show  that  B  was 
doing  no  wimil  act;  but  the  true  state  of  the 
case  waS)  that  one  party  merely  held  the 
wcMKm  on  which  the  other  felL  Ajid  it  proves 
an  Isay,  that  if  in  a  casual  rencounter  one  party 
meets  his  death,  but  without  thrust  or  stab 
ffiven  by  the  other,  or  voluntary  act  causing  the 
death,  it  is  misadventure.  To  say  that  one  held 
the  sword  and  the  other  ran  cm  to  it,  is  no  more 
than  to  say,  that  if  there  is  no  intent  in  the 
party  to  do  that  very  act  which  caused  the 
death,  it  ceases  to  be  manslaughter,  and  be- 
comes misadventure.  It  is  true,  it  is  the  person 
assaulting  that  has  met  with  the  misfortune, 
and  such  was  also  the  fact  in  that  instance ;  but 
on  the  subject  of  manslaughter  it  stands  on 
equal  footing  in  the  law,  whether  the  assaulter 
or  the  assaulted  fell,  though  in  murder  it  is 
different:  the  making  of  the  assault  is  then 
material;  but  when  the  thrust  or  stab  has 
never  been  given,  or  the  death  arisen  from  a 
voluntary  ac^  it  cannot  be  manslaughter,  and 
must  be  misadventure.  So  in  page  498  of  the 
same  book;  if  B,  having  a  pitchfork  in  his 
hand,  A  assaults  him  so  fiercely  that  he  runs 
upon  the  pitchfork,  B  offering  no  thrust  at  all 
against  A ;  though  this  be  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter to  suppose,  yet,  if  the  fact  be  supposed  to 
be  so,  he  says,  B  jforfeiU  no  (jood\  because  it 
was  the  act  of  A  himself;  and  some  have  said 
rather  that  in  that  case  A  is  ftlo  ds  m.  This 
case  also  keepe  up  the  uniformity  of  the  prin- 
ciple, that  manslaughter  must  be  by  a  volun- 
tary act;  and  though  for  every  voluntary  act 
he  must  abide  the  penalties  of  unforeseen  and 
unintended  consequences,  yet  he  is  not  to  an- 
swer for  a  nusfortone  not  occasioned  by  any  act 
of  his. 

Now  let  us  see,  the  cases  being  disposed  o^ 
whether  I  am  not  based  upon  a  still  more  solid 
principle  than  book  authority.  Does  not  jus- 
tice i^uire  that  the  act  causing  the  death 
should  be  voluntary  f  For  God  forbid  that  he 
who  had  no  criminal  intention  should  suffer  for 
a  crime.  If  the  words  found  in  the  indictment, 
**  in  the  fury  of  his  mind,"  are  meant  to  dis- 
tinguish the  act  from  a  mere  casualty,  surely 
the  construction  should  be  at  least  that  the  act 
should  be  voluntary. 

The  doctrine  I  am  contending  for  is  the  law 
of  Enffland,  and  deduced  from  English  autiiori- 
ties ;  but  it  is  infinitely  more  important  to  in- 
sist on  it  here,  than  it  could  be  in  that  country, 
for  there  the  punishment  of  manslaughter  is 
discretionary  with  the  court;  but  here  it  must 
be  at  least  three  years  imprisonment  in  the 
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State  prison.  If  I  were  pleading  for  my  client 
at  an  English  bar,  I  shonld  probably  not  deem 
it  material  to  his  interests,  that  I  should  dwell 
npon  the  position  I  have  jost  advanced ;  because 
m)m  the  gradaal  alteration  of  times  and  opin- 
ions, which  wonld  protect  him  from  a  forfeit- 
ure of  goods,  it  womd  be  little  worth  the  pains 
of  any  English  lawyer,  having  once  established 
that  the  casualty  was  not  imputable  to  him,  to 
cite  cases  or  argue  very  strenuously  for  an  ao-' 
qnittal.  His  client  would,  upon  conviction,  be 
fined  perhaps  one  shilling,  confined  one  day, 
and  then  discharged.  For  what  reason  I  do 
not  know,  but  the  fact  in  this  State  is,  that  all 
discretion  in  the  punishment  is  taken  from  our 
courts  of  justice ;  and  my  client  must,  if  con- 
victed, inevitably  be  sentenced  to  a  punishment 
more  bitter  than  death  to  a  man  of  lofty  feel- 
ings and  honorable  character,  nurtured  and 
bl^Mi  with  sentiments  worthy  of  his  station  in 
life. 

When  it  appears  from  certain  acts  of  the 
legislature,  that  every  man  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter,  should  be  sentenced  to  the  State 
prison  for  three  years,  should  it  not  also  be  in- 
terred, that  the  legislature  meant  nothing  in- 
consistent with  reason  and  Justice;  and  that 
those  were  not  to  go  for  three  years  to  the 
State  prison,  whose  offence  was  not  deserving 
of  such  a  punishment  If  it  made  the  law,  it 
gave  the  construction,  and  must  have  meant 
that  no  man  should  be  so  punished  for  an  act 
free  fr^m  criminal  intent.  Even  in  England, 
in  those,  cases  where  the  desree  of  the  offence 
is  regulated  by  the  standara  of  property,  you 
will  find  the  most  austere  Judges  instructing 
the  jury  that  they  are  authorized  to  find  the 
property  of  less  value  than  every  living  being 
knows  it  is ;  and  they  thus  rescue  the  victim 
from  a  punishment  which  their  humanity  tells 
them  is  beyond  his  guilt.  Am  I  wrong,  then, 
in  saying  that  your  oaths  should  bind  you  to 
the  very  strictest  investigation  of  the  evidence 
according  to  my  principles;  and  your  conscien- 
ces should  not  yield  to  any  thing  that  does  not 
bring  demonstration  home ;  and  that  therefore 
you  will  stop  and  see  whether  the  testimony 
compels  you  to  believe  that  the  dagger  was 
not  on  the  ground  at  the  time  of  the  fi^  mis- 
hap ;  and  that  the  prisoner  did  more  than  hold 
it  in  his  hand,  without  the  slightest  intention 
of  doing  an  act  that  could  contribute  to  the 
death.  But  if  you  should  go  £Euther  and  be- 
lieve with  me,  that  in  truth  the  weapon,  at  the 
time  of  the  accident  was  lying  on  tne  ground, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  the  conflict,  Mr. 
Stoughton  tripped  or  fell,  and,  in  so  doing,  re- 
ceive the  mortal  wound,  how  much  more  con- 
clusive are  my  arguments  I 

Thi*8e  considerations,  if  you  feel  them  with 
the  force  that  I  do,  will  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  all  further  discussion,  and  put  an  end 
at  once  to  the  prosecution,  whether  Mr.  Good- 
win's conduct  in  the  conflict  was  unlawful  or 
not ;  for  if  tlie  essential  thing  is  wanting,  if  it 
was  not  a  voluntary  act,  then  the  unlawfulness 


alone  can  never  make  it  amoont  to  maBsIangli- 
ter. 

The  deflnitaon  of  numslanfffater  olted  by  the 
opposite  counael  from  Hawkins,  b.  1,  o.  SO  f  1. 
is^  in  a  technical  sense,  correct;  Imt  I  thall 
render  it  more  exact  to  the  minds  of  men  not 
accustomed  to  legal  discussions,  by  recmring 
to  Lord  Coke  himself  for  the  definition.  (SlnaC; 
56.)  He  says:  *^ There  is  a  bomioide  which  it 
neither  afoi^ought  nor  voluntary,  m  if  a  man 
kill  another  by  misadventure  or  acddent." 
And  here  let  me,  in  passing,  remarlL  tJiat  lb* 
very  division  of  his  subject  adopted  br  Lord 
ColEe,  ^  homicide  which  is  neither  aforethoo^it 
nor  voluntary,"  i.  e.,  which  is  neither  mara«r 
nor  manslaughter,  very  strongly  Juadfiea  the 
insertion  of  the  word  wilfU,  br  Mr.  Jnstioe 
Parker,  in  his  definition  of  the  latter  aStoo^ 
and  exceedingly  fortifies  the  positaon  on  that 
Bulgect,  which  I  have  already  diaooased.  But 
to  return  to  my  argument  Lord  Ooke  in  tha 
same  passage  proceeds:  ^And  homidde  bj 
misadventure  is,  when  a  man  doth  an  act  that 
is  not  unlawfhl,  which,  without  any  evil  intent^ 
tendeth  to  a  man^s  dei^."  Now  Seijeant  Haw- 
kins has  substituted  for  these  words,  **  withoot 
any  evil  intent,"  the  words,  '*  without  any  intent 
to  hurt."  And  he  has,  with  little  necesBitjf 
substituted  the  words,  **  lawful  act,"  ibr  ^aet 
not  unlawfhL"  They  surely  mean  the  aama 
thing,  though  the  latter  expression  may  convey 
the  idea  more  accurately  to  your  mind.  Tbea 
to  this  definition  of  Lord  Ooke  I  will  adhere, 
and  to  avoid  the  confusion  that  arises  out  of 
these  words,  "  without  any  intent  to  hnrt^"  I 
shall  say  with  Lord  Ooke,  without  any  intent 
tending  to  the  man*s  death.  And  Uien  if  the 
intention  be  not  to  do  the  act,  and  if  the  act  be 
not  unlawful,  death  arising  from  the  two  com- 
bined  together  can  alone  amount  to  manslaugh- 
ter. The  counsel  on  the  other  side  may^  per- 
haps, insist  that  to  either  of  these  definitiona 
should  be  added  this  phrase,  viz :  witkout  due 
eaution.  This  has  been  often  said,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  for  us  to  contend  against 
it;  but  in  admitting  it,  let  me  apprise  you  how 
you  should  receive  it,  by  reading  a  passage 
from  a  most  able  criminal  judge,  Foster,  269, 
who  says,  ^*  I  cannot  help  saying  that  the  mle 
of  law  I  have  been  considering^  in  this  place, 
touching  the  consequence  of  taking  or  not  tak- 
ing due  precaution,  doth  not  seem  sufficiently 
tempered  with  mercy.  Manslaughter  was  for- 
merly a  capital  offence,  as  I  snail  hereafter 
show.  Ana  even  the  forfeiture  of  goods  and 
chattels  upon  the  foot  of  the  present  law,  b  an 
heavy  stroke  upon  a  man,  guUty,  it  is  true,  of 
an  heedless,  incautious  conduct,  but  in  other 
respects  perfectly  innocent.  And  where  the 
rigor  of  law  bordereth  upon  ii\{u8tice,  men^ 
bhould,  if  possible,  interpNoee  in  the  adminia- 
tration.  It  is  not  the  part  of  Judges,  to  be  per- 
petually hunting  after  forfeitures,  where  the 
neart  is  free  from  guilt  They  are  ministera 
appointed  by  the  Crown  fbr  the  ends  of  pnbllo 
Jurtioe;  and   should   have   written  on  their 
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heartB,  the  solemn  engagement  his  m^jestj  is 
nnder,  **to  canjse  laws  and  jnstioe  in  meroj  to 
be  executed  in  all  his  judgments." 

Now,  ffentlemen,  if  the  mere  forfeiture  of 
goods  caUs  for  this  merciful  administration  of 
justice :  if  this  respectable  Judge  thus  speaks  of 
tempering  the  rigor  of  the  law,  think  of  that 
terrible  punishment  that  must  follow  upon  your 
Terdict  of  conviction.  Temper  your  Terdict  also 
by  that  same  mercy.  You  are  not  hunting  after 
forfeitures  of  goods ;  but  you  are  called  upon  to 
utter  a  fearful  sentence,  fir  more  than  forfeiture 
of  goods,  fiir  worse  to  an  honorable  mind  than 
death  itself  Yon  are  not  kings,  nor  bound  by 
the  oiUhs  of  kings :  but  you  are  bound  by  the 
precepts  of  the  God  you  worship,  as  much  as 
Kings  can  be,  to  administer  Justice  in  mercy. 
That  oath  of  Uie  king,  is  only  to  fix  in  his  mind 
the  admonition  of  the  King  of  kings,  and  which 
he  c^ves  alike  to  kings  and  subjects,  who  are 
equal  in  his  eyes.  It  speaks  only  that  command 
of  God  to  man  which  is  embodied  in  his  oath, 
as  a  divine  instruction  to  him  and  his  people. 

What  is  the  nature  then  of  this  "  due  cau- 
tion!"  Where  the  lawful  act  is  delib^ntely 
begun  and  carried  on,  there  may  be  time  for 
caution ;  and  if  it  be  possible  to  Justify,  before 
a  Jury  of  this  countiy,  a  Judgment  uke  that 
aguust  Sir  John  Chichester,  it  could  be  only 
upon  this  ground,  .that  the  killing  was  there  in 
a  dangerous  kind  of  sport,  wMch  the  parties 
had  deliberately  entered  into;  and  then,  per- 
haps, greater  caution  might  be  exacted.  But 
here  the  circumstances  were  such  that  the  miud 
of  the  defendant  could  not  be  composed,  nor 
oould  he  be  self-possessed :  the  rule  as  to  him 
must  therefore  be  taken  with  great  latitude. 
Let  us  illustrate  the  distinction  by  supposing  a 
case.  If  a  number  of  persons  go  on  a  boatmg 
party,  it  is  a  lawful  act  in  every  person :  if  the 
vessel  should  be  overset,  each  would  endeavor 
to  save  himself^  which  is  also  lawful.  All  might 
be  saved,  if  all  were  cautions  and  deliberate :  they 
cling  to  the  keel,  but  one  hi  his  flurry  shoves 
another  ofEJ  who  is  drowned — would  you  sen- 
tence him  to  the  State  prison  for  three  years, 
and  give  him  as  a  reason  that  he  had  not  used 
due  caution  in  his  exertions  for  himself  f  You 
oould  not  do  so ;  every  merciful  consideration 
would  warn  your  consciences,  that  in  such  sud- 
den emergencies  no  man  is  competent  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  **'  due  caution,"  nor  master  of  the  ordi- 
nary powers  of  his  mind.  The  condumon  from 
this  illustration  is,  that  where  the  act  takes 
place  under  circumstances  which  naturally  de- 
stroy all  self-command,  the  rule  touchiaff  ob- 
servance of  due  caution  will  receive  a  very  large 
and  liberal  construction.  But  here  I  may  pass- 
ingly observe,  that  a* caution  greater  than  per- 
hi^s  would  be  expected  on  such  occamons,  was 
manifested  by  this  unfortunate  prisoner,  when 
he  took  the  blade  in  his  hand,  and  struck  with 
the  handle  of  the  dagger  in  the  manner  described 
by  Mr.  Oambreleng. 

I  have  now,  g^itiemen,  stated  to  you  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  law  of  homidde  on  which 


we  rely ;  and  before  I  examine  the  facts  entering 
into  the  merits  <^  this  case^  let  me  advert  to  a 
piece  of  testimony  which,  under  that  law  of 
nomicide,  I  think  should  not  have  been  intro- 
duced at  alL 

Major  Smith  was  examined  to  prove  that  the 
prisoner  procured  fh>m  him  the  cane  unfortu- 
nately contidning  the  dagger  which  gave  the 
wound,  but  the  evening  before  the  am^y.  If 
that  fact  could  afford  any  inference,  it  could 
onl^  be  to  afSx  a  charge  on  my  client,  fW>m 
which  the  grand  Jury  have  absolved  him,  and 
which  you  are  not  to  try — from  which  he  is  not 
called  upon  to  defend  himself  and  which  he 
may  well  be  unprepared  with  evidence  to  ex- 
plain. But,  gentlemen,  that  inference  is  most 
strained  and  uncharitable,  and  such  as  should 
never  be  applied  to  human  actions. 

Two  ^ntlemen,  friends  from  childhood,  met 
under  circumstances  of  conviviality  well  calcu- 
lated to  exalt  their  mutual  attachment,  and  ex- 
pected to  separate  again  in  a  day  or  two  per- 
haps for  ever.  The  stick  happened  to  catch  Mr. 
Goodwin's  eyes,  as  Mi^or  Smith  held  it  on  a 
chair,  in  a  gay  and  unimportant  conversation. 
Both  had  sticks  not  unlike  each  other,  and  my 
client  proposed  to  exchange  them  as  mutuid 
keepsakes.  Mfuor  Smith  says  it  was  done  after 
a  few  words ;  that  it  was  understood  between 
them,  the  exchange  was  only  made  as  a  me- 
mento ;  and  he  did  not  know,  that  when  Mr. 
GK>odwin  proposed  the  exchange,  he  was  aware 
there  was  a  sword  in  the  witness's  cane.  If 
this  is  to  be  urged  as  a  proof  of  deliberate  and 
premeditated  malice,  what  man  can  guard  the 
most  inconsiderate  and  thoughtless  actions  of 
his  life  from  the  foulest  and  most  terrible  con- 
struction f  It  would  be  unworthy  of  a  Jury  to 
bestow  on  it  a  moment's  deliberation ;  and  par- 
ticularly as  it  has  no  relation  to  the  issue  they 
are  sworn  to  try. 

In  considering  the  facts  really  connected  with 
that  issue,  tiie  first  question  that  presents  itself 
is,  was  the  act  of  Mr.  Goodwin  in  his  confiict 
with  Mr.  Stoughton  lawful?  or,  to  continue  the 
use  of  the  expression  I  have  already  adopted, 
can  it  come  within  Lord  Cokeys  definition  as 
*^no  unlawful  act?"  To  decide  this,  consider 
it  without  adverting  to  that  fiitality  which  ought 
to  have  no  influence  on  your  minds  in  Judging 
of  the  act  itself^  and  which  could  only  misleaa 
vou  in  determining  on  its  legality  or  illegality 
m  the  abstract.  Suppose  the  prisoner  was  de- 
fending himself  on  an  indictment  for  a  mere 
assault  and  battery,  or  in  a  civil  action  by  the 
plea  of  tan  (U9ault  dememe  ;  that  is,  that  he  was 
first  assaulted  by  his  adversary.  This  is  the 
fur  way  of  judgine,  as  there  is  no  law  peculiarly 
applicable  to  manslaughter  in  this  respect.  The 
legality  of  Mr.  GK>od  win's  act  is  to  be  judged  of 
simply  upon  this  ground ;  whether  under  we  ciiv 
cnmstances  of  the  case,  he  could  be  found  guilty 
of  having  committed  an  assault  and  battery. 
The  opposite  counsel  endeavored  to  elude  this 
test  by  citing  authorities  which  are  totally  in- 
applicable to  manslaughter.      They  refier  to 
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£ast*8  Or.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  289.  where,  speaking  of 
homicide  from  transport  of  passion  or  heat  of 
blood,  the  writer  says:  "In  no  case,  however, 
will  llie  plea  of  provocation  avail  the  party,  if  it 
were  sought  for  and  induced  by  his  own  act,  in 
order  to  afford  him  a  pretence  for  wreaking  his 
malice.  As  where  A  and  B  having  fiallen  out, 
A  says  he  will  not  strike,  bnt  will  give  B  a  pot 
of  ale  to  tonoh  him ;  on  which  B  strikes  ana  A 
kills  him:  this  is  mnrder."  This  authority  is 
q[>plicable  exclusively  to  cases  of  murder  and 
has  no  reference  to  the  law  of  manslaughter. 
It  is  grounded  upon  the  crafty  words  used  to 
evade  the  law,  "I  will  give  you  a  pot  of  ale  if 
you  will  strike  me;"  that  show  the  previous 
and  premeditated  malice  which  is  an  ingredient 
of  murder.  But  it  has  no  application  to  a  case 
of  manslaughter,  where  malice  is  not  at  all  in 
the  question,  ana  when  the  act  stands  simple 
and  alone.  So  in  1  Hale,  457:  "Aand  Bare  at 
some  distance :  A  bids  B  take  a  pin  out  of  the 
sleeve  of  a  A,  intending  thereby  to  take  an  oc- 
casion to  strike  or  wound  B,  which  B  doth 
accordingly,  and  then  A  strikes  B  whereof  he 
dies :  this  was  ruled  murder.  First,  because  it 
was  no  provocation  when  he  did  it  by  the  con- 
sent of  A.  Second,  because  it  appeared  to  be 
a  malicious  and  deliberate  artifice,  thereby  to 
take  occasion  to  kill  B."  I  therefore,  gentlemen, 
set  aside  these  and  any  other  authorities  con- 
cerning previous  provocation,  as  relating  to 
murder  only  and  not  to  manslaughter ;  and  then 
I  contend  on  the  general  principles  of  the  law  of 
assault  and  battery,  that  the  provocation  al- 
leged to  have  been  previously  given  by  Mr. 
Goodwin  to  Mr.  Stoughton,  cannot  make  his 
subsequent  conflict  unlawfm.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  deceased  struck  the  first 
blow ;  for  though  Mr.  Olu'k  did  not  see  it,  Weed 
and  Cambreleng  did ;  and  the  district  attorney, 
with  that  candor  which  has  marked  his  pro- 
ceedings throughout  this  cause,  admitted  the 
fSBU^t.  It  is  enough  for  me  then  to  say,  without 
coming  to  ^e  express  definition  of  a  *^  lawful 
act,"  under  the  authority  of  Lord  Coke,  that 
the  prisoner's  conduct  was  not  unlawful. 

Our  adversaries,  however,  dispute  this  po- 
sition, and  contend  that  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
Mr.  Goodwin  committed  the  first  assault  by  the 
pointing  of  his  cane  towards  Mr.  Stougliton ; 
and  for  this  they  cite  Hawk.  b.  1,  c.  62,  §1. 
**  It  seems  that  an  assault  is  an  attempt  or  offer 
with  force  and  violence,  to  do  a  corporal  hurt  to 
another ;  as  by  sticking  at  him  with  or  without 
a  weapon,  or  presenting  a  gun  at  him,  at  such 
a  distance  to  which  uie  gun  will  carry;  or 
pointing  a  pitchfork  at  him,  standing  within  the 
reach  of  it,  or  by  holding  up  one's  fist  at  him,  or 
by  other  such  like  act  done  in  an  angry  threat- 
ening manner."  But,  gentlemen,  the  doctrine 
there  laid  down  is  totally  inapplicable  to  this 
case.  The  acts  there  specified  were  held  to  be 
assaults,  because  they  were  attacks  upon  the 
safety  of  another;  they  were  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  committing  personal  violence,  and 
begun  and  proceeding  towardi  personal  injury. 


But  here,  the  pointing  of  the  cane  was  no  mora 
an  assault  thjui  the  pointing  of  the  linger.  It 
was  an  indication  of  the  person,  and  nothing 
more.  Let  me  remind  yon  also,  gentlemen,  that 
in  such  a  solemn  proceeding  aa  wis,  the  deftod- 
ant  is  entitled  to  the  ben^t  of  the  legal  defini- 
tion of  the  offence  charged  upon  him  in  all  its 
parts  and  strictness.  If  the  provocation  ap- 
pears to  you,  aa  I  fear  it  mui^  to  have  been 
wron^  fUly  aa  I  admit  it,  and  deeply  aa  it  is  r»- 
grettea  br  my  client  more  than  by  any  other 
person,  who  with  a  contrite  heart  says  tturongh 
me,  would  to  God  it  never  had  been  given,  nor 
the  terrible  consequences  followed  fran  it;  yet 
neither  that  contnte  admission  of  the  party,  nor 
the  lamentable  consequences  of  the  act,  are  to 
deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  tiie  law  in  eveiy 
shape.  And  the  law  says,  that  the  poinifaig,  not 
being  with  a  view  to  a  oatteiy  of  the  person, 
nor  to  any  personal  violence,  was  no  assanlt ;  for 
that  the  intent  of  violence  ia  a  necessary  ingre- 
dient to  constitute  an  assault 

But  that  transaction,  whatever  may  hare 
been  its  character,  was  ended.  Mr.  Goodwin 
had  gone  on  his  way,  as  also  had  Mr.  Stoned 
ton ;  and  with  respect  to  the  consequence  of 
that  act  all  was  past  and  over.  The  retnming 
and  following  of  Mr.  Goodwin  by  Stouflfaton, 
was  a  new  and  distinct  ac^  which  should  en- 
tirelv  be  separated  from  we  former  in  yoor 
connderation.  If  Mr.  Gk>odwin  had  been  the 
person  dain,  and  Mr.  Stoughton  the  person  upon 
trial,  he  never  could  have  availed  hunself  of  the 
defence,  that  his  strikmg  Mr.  (Goodwin  was 
lawfhl ;  and  if  he  could  not  so  avail  himseU^ 
though  the  calamitous  accident  has  changed  the 
situation  of  the  parties,  the  act  of  Stoughton 
must  continue  unlawful;  it  therefore  follows  of 
necessity,  that  the  resistance  to  it,  and  the  con- 
flict ensuing  upon  it,  was  *^not  unlawful"  And, 
in  truth,  that  case,  where  one  said  to  the  other, 
as  an  excuse,  ^'  take  this  pin  out  of  m v  sleeve," 
would  apply  to  Mr.  Stoughton  with  all  ita 
severity,  if  he  wertf  upon  trial,  and  not  to  Mr. 
Goodwin.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  such 
severity  of  construction  adminisitered  at  all; 
but,  if  it  were,  it  could  be  only  in  reepect  to 
Mr.  Stoughton. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  Mr.  Goodwin's 
continuing  the  conflict  afte£.the  deceased  besan 
to  retreat,  was  unlawful,  and  gave  that  oia- 
racter  to  the  subsequent  events.  I  cannoti 
however,  conceive  that  your  verdict  will  ever 
sanction  this  doctrine.  In  East's  Crown  Law, 
V.  1,  p.  289,  the  autlior,  after  observing  that  the 
punisnment  inflicted  on  any  sort  of  provoQmon 
must  not  greatly  exceed  Uie- offence  received, 
adds,  "This  has  been  urged  with  caution,  bo- 
cause  in  cases  where  tl^  mercy  of  the  law 
interposes  in  pity  to  human  fhdlty,  it  will 
not  try  the  culprit  by  the  rigid  rule  of  Justice, 
and  examine  with  the  most  scrupulous  nicety, 
whether  he  cut  off  the  exact  pound  of  fledi." 
What  was  the  duration  of  thb  aflOray,  which,  it 
has  been  intimated,  Mr.  Goodwin  continued  too 
long?  Perhaps  not  half  a  minute  at  the  ntmoat. 
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Two  or  three  blows  pasted  on  each  nde  in  an 
nnintermpted  souffle,  Mr.  Stonghton  retreated, 
not  beotnse  he  winded  to  give  up  the  contest, 
bttt  because  he  foond  his  adversary  somewhat 
stronger  than  himself  and,  perhaps,  in  order 
to  regfdn  a  vantage  ground.  Is  snch  retreating, 
accompanied  wiUi  preserving  assaults  and 
blows,  sufficient  to  prevent  a  man  from  using 
vk^nce  to  repel  the  continued  violence  of  an 
afl»ressor,  and  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence  ? 
Where  was  the  disposition  of  Mr.  Stonghton  to 
discontinue  the  conflict  ?  When  did  he  cease  to 
attack  ^e  prisoner,  or  renounce  the  original 
purpose  with  which  he  commenced  the  assault, 
while  he  had  the  capacity  to  carry  it  into 
•flbct?  Mr.  Clark  says,  though  perhaps  some- 
what mistakingly,  that  after  the  deceased  rose 
np,  he  actually  struck  the  prisoner.  Mr.  Phelps 
and  Mr.  Cambreleog  say,  he  appeared  deter- 
mined to  renew  the  attack;  and  Mr.  Weir 
says,  he  made  an  effort  to  do  so.  This  evi- 
dence is,  I  trust,  sufficient  to  prevent  the  in- 
ference that  Mr.  Stonghton  had  given  up  the 
conffict,  or  that  the  prisoner  was  bound  to  sup- 
pose he  intended  doins  so. 

Mr.  €k)odwin  is  further  charged  with  striking 
Mr.  Stonghton  when  he  was  down.  Permit  me 
to  say,  that  fact  has  no  relation  to  what  you  are 
to  try,  unless  so  far  as  it  affords  an  inference 
favorable  to  my  client.  Favorable  indeed  it  is, 
because,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  it  proves 
how  both  his  hands  were  employed  at  the  time 
he  is  said  to  have  stabbed  his  adversary  ;  and 
also,  because  it  shows  an  unconsciousness  of 
what  had  taken  place.  But  remember,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  you  have  no  evidence  before 
.  you,  and,  I  trust  in  God,  the  wide  range  of  this 
earth  could  not  produce  the  evidence,  that  Ikfr. 
Groodwin  was  that  abandoned  wretch  who 
could  have  continued  beating  a  man  in  the  face, 
to  whom  he  had  already  given  a  mortal  wound. 
Would  to  God  it  had  not — ^that  no  part  of  this 
tragedy  had  taken  place ;  but  it  must  at  least 
serve  to  show  that  he  never  could  be  conscious 
of  having  stabbed  his  antagonist  before  that 
moment;  and  then,  or  after  that,  he  certainly 
could  not  do  it,  since  whilst  his  hands  were 
both  employed  about  his  adversary's  face,  he 
could  not  then  plant  a  dagger  in  his  heart. 

This  brings  me  to  the  notice  of  a  question 
aaked  of  a  witness,  as  if  to  make  it  testimony 
in  the  cause  perhaps  without  intention.  But 
it  was  asked,  "  Is  not  Mr.  Goodwin  a  military 
man  ?"  For  what  was  that  asked  ?  Was  it  to 
exhibit  him  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  as 
a  skilful  asssassin?  Is  that  an  attribute  be- 
longing to  your  army  f  Was  it  in  that  quality 
your  soldiers  marched  against  your  enemies, 
and  fbught  the  glorious  baUles  of  their  country  ? 
Is  that  sarcasm  applicable  to  your  forces  by 
sea  or  land?  Does  it  come  properly  from  one 
who  owes,  perhaps  his  existence,  certainly  his 
safety,  and  his  present  tranquil  ei^joyinents,  to 
the  fatigues,  the  privations,  the  sufferings,  the 
virtues  and  heroism  of  that  army  f  If  my  client 
was  a  military  man,  was  it  in  that  school  of 
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valor  and  honor  that  he  could  acquire  the  dis- 
position of  an  assassin  ?  Did  he  learn  to  be  so 
m  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  in  that  conflict, 
so  glorious  to  our  warriors,  and  &tal  to  their 
foes  ?  Did  he  learn  it  flghting  any  where  in 
the  defence  of  his  country,  as  our  soldiers  d- 
ways  did  openly  and  face  to  face  with  their 
enemies  ?  Was  it  in  any  of  those  exertions  of 
body  and  of  spirit,  by  which  a  foreign  foe  was 
gallantly  combated,  and  nobly  driven  from  oui 
shores?  What  could  he  have  learned  in  thai 
school  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  gen- 
tleman, and  the  honor  of  a  soldier  ?  He  cer- 
tainly would  have  learned  there  to  meet  his 
enemy  in  the  most  deadly  combat,  and  face  to 
face,  whenever  the  necessities  of  his  country 
and  the  duties  of  his  calling  should  require; 
but  if  he  is  a  military  man,  there  is  a  nobleness 
in  his  occupation,  which,  in  itself  should  cheds 
the  surmise,  and  silence  the  whisper,  that  he 
could  be  an  assassin.  It  may,  indeed,  have 
given  him  too  exalted  notions  of  what  ar^ 
called  the  laws  of  honor,  and  may  have  led  to 
his  using  those  words  of  provocation,  and  those 
slaps  of  insult,  which  both  he  and  I  deplore ; 
but  most  assuredly,  it  never  taught  him  to  use 
a  sword  or  dagger  in  any  secret,  base,  or  hidden 
manner,  to  work  the  death  of  an  unarmed 
adversary. 

Let  us  now,  gentlemen,  examine  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  those  blows.  I  have  said  they 
were  only  intended  to  affront  or  degrade,  and 
not  to  inflict  any  injury  by  personal  violence, 
I  need  not  give  a  stronger  proof  than  the  bare 
fact,  that  Mr.  Stonghton  was  lying  on  tke 
ground  when  he  received  them,  and  not  in  the 
attitude  of  defence,  and  yet  they  did  not  leave 
a  mark  or  bruise.  If  the  prisoner  struck  with 
force,  when  no  blow  he  struck  was  returned  or 
parried,  the  marks  would  have  testified  to  the 
atrocity  of  the  act.  Whatever  blows  then  were 
given,  when  Mr.  Stonghton  was  on  the  ground, 
as  they  left  no  trace,  so  they  were  intended  to 
leave  none.  But  it  is  alleged,  these  blows 
were  given  with  a  cane,  from  which  a  dastardly 
intention  of  personal  injury  is  inferred.  On 
this  subject  there  is  a  direct  contradiction  of 
the  witnesses.  Those  who  testify  to  that  fact, 
and  those  who  disprove  it,  however  honest  they 
may  be,  cannot  both  be  correct,  and  you  must, 
therefore,  decide  between  them.  In  doing  so, 
I  think  I  can  give  you  one  unerring  rule; 
wherever  there  is  a  contrariety  of  evidence, 
that  statement  cannot  be  believed,  which  leads 
to  an  impossible  or  an  absurd  conclusion.  And 
I  hope  to  satisfy  you,  that  believing  Mr.  Good- 
win struck  Mr.  Stonghton  when  on  the  ground, 
about  the  head,  with  the  handle  of  the  dagger, 
would  necessarily  lead  to  the  absurd  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Stoughton  was  not  stabbed  at  all,  and 
did  not  die  of  any  woimd;  while  believing 
that  the  blows  were  given  only  with  the  hand, 
leads  to  an  easy  and  natural  explanation  of  his 
calamitous  death.  So  far,  however,  as  relates 
to  the  acquittal  of  my  client  on  this  indictment, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  m  whatever  shape  this  fact 
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is  pnt  before  yoa^'it  eqnallj  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion tiiat  Mr.  Stoughton^s  destii  was  acci- 
dental, and  not  effected  bj  the  voluntary  act  of 
Mr.  Goodwin.  If  these  blows  were  given  by 
the  hand  only,  either  open  or  clenched,  they 
show  that  the  dagger  was  then  out  of  his  hands, 
and  give  great  probability,  if  not  certainty,  to 
the 'conclusion  whidi  I  am  sure  you  are  in- 
clined to  draw,  that  the  death  was  occasioned 
by  that  dagger,  when  it  was  out  of  the  prison- 
er's hands.  But,  suppose  those  blows  to  have 
been  given  with  the  handle  of  the  dagger;  the 
witnesses  who  attempt  to  testify  to  that  fact, 
agree  that  when  they  were  given  in  the  face  the 
prisoner  held  the  dagger  (as  he  had  done  during 
the  conflict,  when  standing  iip)  hy  the  blade, 
and  struck  with  the  handle.  When  then  was 
the  stab  of  the  depth  and  direction  described 
to  you,  given  with  the  point  ?  That  he  had  the 
blade  in  his  hand,  both  before  and  after  the  fall, 
all  the  witnesses  agree  who  testify  to  that  fact, 
except  Vervalen,  who  probably  saw  nothins ; 
for  he  deposed  to  things  that  could  not  possibly 
have  happened,  and  in  contradiction  to  every 
other  witness.  Indeed,  I  observed  a  smile  on 
every  countenance,  and  yours  amongst  the  rest, 
when  he  related  his  extraordinary  vision.  But, 
putting  him  aside,  and  reasoning  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses  who  say  my  client  struck 
with  the  handle  of  the  dagger  when  Stoughton 
was  on  the  ground,  let  me  ask  when  was  that 
wound  given  which  penetrated  through  the 
ninth  and  tenth  rib,  forward  and  npwiu^ 
through  the  heart  to  the  breast-bone?  If  it 
were  possible  to  conceive  that  fact  to  be  estab- 
lished, it  would  put  the  acquittal  of  my  client 
past  all  doubt,  for  it  would  place  it  upon  the 
very  extraordinary,  but  very  solid  ground  of 
certainty,  that  Mr.  Stoughton  was  not  stabbed 
with  that  dagger. 

Now,  gentlemen,  see  how  the  evidence 
stands.  The  opposite  counsel  must  either  re- 
nounce that  part  of  their  own  testimony,  on 
which  they  seem  mainly  to  rely,  or  abandon  the 
conviction  of  my  client ;  for  they  are  met  by 
an  insuperable  diflScuIty  arising  from  that  very 
testimony.  The  prisoner  held  the  dagger  by 
the  blade,  while  standing  face  to  face  engaged 
in  the  conflict,  and  using  it  upon  the  head  of 
the  deceased.  Beyond  a  doubt,  it  was  not  then 
the  wound  was  given.  I  anticipate,  indeed, 
that  you  will  be  urged  to  believe  the  deceased 
fell  because  he  had  been  previously  stabbed  to 
the  heart  This  supposition,  however,  is  not 
only  entirely  gratuitous,  snflicient  causes  beinff 
otherwise  assigned  to  the  fall,  but  it  is  repelled 
by  the  constant  employment  of  the  prisoner's 
hands  in  fighting  about  the  head  of  the  deceas- 
ed, by  the  impossibility  of  his  inflicting  the 
wound  described,  situated  as  the  parties  are 
proved  to  have  been  in  respect  to  one  another, 
by  the  position  in  which  the  prisoner  held  the 
dagger  by  about  the  middle  of  the  blade ;  by 
the  great  notoriety  and  conspicuousness  of 
movement  which  would  have  been  necessary 
for  changing  the  position  of  the  dagger  in  the 


hand,  and  of  the  arm  itself  to  give  any  thing 
approaching  to  sooh  wound;  and  by  the  se- 
knowledgment  of  all  the  witnesses  that  no  oob 
saw  any  such  movement  made.  Beddee,  if  the 
deceased  had  fallen,  because  his  limbB  and 
strength  fiBuled  him  in  consequence  of  the  ttafaiy 
the  fact  would  have  been  immediately  obvioiit 
to  the  spectators.  If  the  wound  had  produced 
its  effect  upon  his  system,  and  his  mosoolar 
strength  had  been  so  entirely  proetrated,  1m 
would  not  have  risen  and  stood  as  if  about  to 
renew  the  combat  till  another  syncope  or  lUnt- 
ing  seised  him.  When  the  tme  cause  that  tht 
consequences  of  his  wound  on  his  frame  bemna 
obvious  and  caused  the  £ulure  of  his  atrengtiiy 
he  fainted,  and  never  opened  his  eyes  but  for  a 
moment  with  a  glare  of  fury,  and  tiien  doaed 
them  for  ever.  Returning  tiien  to  mj  ami- 
ment  on  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  tM 
contradictory  statements  of  the  witnesses,  I  re- 
peat my  assertion ;  be3rond  a  donbt  tiie  wound 
was  not  given  when  both  parties  were  engi^ped, 
face  to  face,  in  the  conflict,  before  Mr.  8ioii|^ 
ton^s  fall  (  and  they  continued  in  that  attitude 
until  he  fell.  When  that  event  took  place,  Mr. 
Goodwin  lost  nearly  his  balance,  and  idmost  fell 
with  him.  If  the  witnesses  are  to  be  believed, 
who  assert  that  while  Mr.  Stoughton  lay  on  the 
ground,  Mr.  Goodwin  was  using  the  daner,  the 
same  evidence  states  that  he  held  it  in  2be  same 
position,  and  used  it  in  Uie  same  way  over  the 
head  of  the  deceased.  Most  assuredly  also  it 
was  not  then  the  wound  was  given.  The  de- 
ceased lay  upon  his  back,  rather  than  indininc 
to  the  left  side.  Where  was  the  space  (even  df 
the  prisoner^  hands  had  not  been  otherwiae 
employed)  to  permit  the  placing  of  the  dagger 
under  the  deceased,  the  driving  of  it  in  that 
part  of  his  body  that  most  particularly  rested 
on  the  ground,  and  withdrawing  it  again  t 
The  motion  of  the  arm  requisite  for  such  an 
operation,  must  have  been  extremely  conqiteii- 
ous,  and  yet  nobody  saw  it  Mr.  Cambreleng 
saw  his  arm,  and  yet  saw  no  thrust  If  then! 
am  correct  that  the  wound  could  not  have  been 
given  while  the  parties  were  standing  engaged 
in  conflict — nor  yet  while  the  dec^Eued  waa 
lying  on  the  ground,  you  are  inevitably  brooght 
to  the  time — the  only  time  when  the  would 
could  have  been  received:  namely,  as  Mr. 
Stoughton  was  falling,  or  fell ;  and  Uien  it  could 
not  have  been  inflicted  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
Mr.  Goodwin. 

The  prisoner,  though  he  did  not  entirely  lose 
his  balance,  yet  still  was  &lling  along  with  ILr. 
Stoughton.  Now  let  any  man  show  me,  how 
the  prisoner,  holding  the  dagger  by  about  the 
middle  of  the  blade,  always  in  front  of  the -de- 
ceased, who  was  falling  off  from  him  backwardi, 
and  he  himself  staggering  or  faJling  forwardi^ 
could  have  inflicted  a  wound  beginning  near 
the  back,  splintering  off  part  of  one  of  the  lower 
ribs,  and  penetrating  ten  inches  forward  and 
upwards,  even  to  the  breast  bone,  which  it  in- 
jured ;  and  that  without  any  of  the  spectaton 
having  seen  the  necessary  change  of  t^  pori 
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tion  of  the  da^^r  in  the  prisoner's  hand,  or  of 
his  arm,  to  iimiot  the  wound  I  Let  anj  man, 
even  standing  firmlj,  place  himself  in  that  posi- 
tion, opposite  another,  and  try  with  a  weapon 
of  tiiat  length,  and  held  in  that  manner,  to  in- 
flict such  a  wound,  and  he  will  immediately 
perceive  it  is  impossible.  But  when  it  is  fur- 
ther considered  that  both  were  falling,  and  of 
course,  that  the  necessary  physical  force  and 
firmness  of  position  were  wanting,  it  is,  to  say 
the  least,  incredible  tliat  the  prisoner  should 
not  only  have  inflicted  such  a  wound  at  that 
moment ;  but  also  have  withdrawn  the  instru- 
ment again  (the  deceased  being  on  his  back  on 
the  ground),  regrasped  it  by  the  blade,  and  re- 
commenced his  blows  about  the  head  of  the 
deceased,  thus  twice  changing  the  position  of 
the  dagger  in  his  hand,  and  the  position  and 
direction  of  his  right  arm ;  and  all  this  unper- 
oeived  by  any  of  the  surrounding  witnesses. 

I  have  said  that  under  those  circumstances, 
the  necessary  force  and  flrmness  of  position  for 
the  voluntary  inflicting  of  such  a  wound,  were 
wanting.  Evidence  has  been  produced  that 
muscular  strength  would  be  adequate  to  the 
giving  of  that  wound — but  it  is  idle  to  talk 
about  the  sufficiency  of  muscular  strength  in 
the  abstract.  It  can  only  be  applicable  to  this 
or  any  particular  case,  by  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  position  of  the  parties  and  the  situation 
of  the  part,  the  strength  of  which  is  to  be  ex- 
erted. In  this  case  (if  the  wound  be  supposed 
to  have  been  given  by  the  dagger  in  the  prison- 
er's hand),  no  momentum  could  have  been  given 
to  the  weapon,  by  imparting  to  it  a  velocity, 
before  the  point  was  made  to  touch  the  body. 
The  shortness  of  the  human  arm,  the  length  of 
the  blade,  and  the  position  in  which  the  dagger 
must  have  been  held  and  driven,  to  inflict,  by  a 
person  standing  in  front  of  his  adversary,  a 
wound  beginning  near  the  back,  between  the 
ninth  and  tenth  ribs,  and  going  upwards  and 
forwards  through  the  heart  to  the  breastbone, 
show  that  if  it  could  have  been  given  at  all,  the 
point  must  have  been  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
deceased  without  any  antecedently  acquired 
momentum  or  velocity,  and  forced  through  a 
paH  of  one  of  the  ribs,  and  into  the  body  to  the 
length  of  ten  inches,  by  mere  muscular  ezer- 
'ion,  commencing  from  a  state  of  rest.  The 
Yetj  skilful  physician  who  examined  the  wound 
and  dissected  the  body,  influenced  by  these  con- 
siderations, testified,  that  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  he  thought  the  muscular 
strength  of  a  man  would  be  inadequate  to  the 
giving  of  such  a  wound,  and  that  it  must  have 
been  caused  by  the  fall,  which  alone  could  im- 
part the  force  and  velocity  necessary  for  over- 
coming the  difficulties.  Other  physicians,  hav- 
ing no  respect  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
said  they  thought  the  strength  of  a  man  would 
be  adequate  to  drive  the  dagger  in  so  far,  and  to 
Ulustrate  their  opinion,  you  must  have  observed 
them  drawing  back  their  arms,  and  then  thrust- 
ing the  dagger  forward,  with  the  utmost  velocity 
and  force.   I  was  stopped  in  the  cross-examina- 


tion of  those  witnesses,  by  which  I  wished  to 
fix  their  minds  on  the  situation  of  the  parties, 
and  the  impossibility  that  the  weapon  ooifld 
have  been  driven  with  that  velocity  and  force ; 
and,  perhaps,  I  was  rightly  stopped ;  for  I  was 
told  that  it  was  your  province  to  draw  these 
conclusions.  I  ask  you  then  to  draw  them  now^ 
and  I  entreat  you  to  consider  whether  it  can  be 
supposed,  or  rather  taken  for  granted,  against 
evident  presumption,  against  mercy,  against  the 
character  and  reputation  of  the  prisoner,  that 
he  exerted  a  force,  to  which  a  veir  competent 
judge  thinks,  and  I  trust  yon  will  think,  the 
muscular  strength  of  any  man  would  be  under 
those  circumstances,  unequal 

I  therefore  say,  and  insist,  ffentl^nen  of  the 
jury,  that  whichever  set  of  witnesses  you  give 
credit  to,'  you  must  arrive  to  the  conclusion  that 
my  client  must  be  acquitted.  If  his  hands  alone 
were  employed  about  the  head  of  the  deceased^ 
when  he  was  on  the  ground,  the  dagger  was 
then  out  <£  t2>e  prisoners  hands,  and  the  natural 
conclusion  is,  that  the  wound  was  received  by 
falling  on  it,  or  with  it,  on  the  ground.  If  you 
can  believe  it  was  still  in  his  hands,  and  held 
thus  by  the  blade  through  all  the  progress  of 
the  aflair,  Mr.  Goodwin  cannot  be  guilty  of  the 
crime  charged  in  this  indictment,  for  the  death 
cannot  have  been  occasioned  by  a  stab  with 
that  dagger.  Extraordinary  and  absurd  as  this 
certainly  appears,  yet  it  is  a  necessary  conclu- 
sion, that  the  whole  of  the  allegations  about  the 
mortal  wound  must  be  untrue,  if  this  part  of 
the  testimony  be  taken  as  the  truth. 

But  in  this  very  singular  case,  more  abundant  in 
contradictions  amongst  honest  men  than  I  ever 
knew  before,  where  witnesses  speaking  of  the 
same  thing  differ  so  entirely  one  from  the  other, 
on  what  are  you  to  rest  ?  I  might  rely  for  my 
client,  on  the  uncertainty  of  proof  on  behalf  of 
the  prosecution.  I  might  tell  you  that  where 
you  were  in  doubt,  you  were  boand  to  acquit. 

There  is,  however,  a  surer  and  a  safer  guide 
for  you,  than  the  tongue  of  any  witness.  The 
senses  of  men  may  deceive  them,  their  memories 
betray  them,  their  feelings,  passions,  and  appre- 
hensions, may  mislead  them.  But  if  there  be 
any  unerring  facty  not  to  be  altered  by  misap- 
prehension or  mistake,  adopt  that  for  your 
guide,  and  it  will  be  a  clue  to  lead  you  through 
the  labyrinth.  That  fact  exists,  and  though  one 
rib  may  be  mistaken  for  another,  the  wound 
itself,  its  sitnation,  depth,  direction,  and  nature, 
are  certain.  On  tbem  I  have  endeavored  to  fix 
your  attention,  and  if  yon  keep  them  steadily 
in  view,  they  will  give  you  as  much  certainty 
as  the  nature  of  this  case  can  possibly  admit 

That  the  cane  was  used  in  the  conflict,  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  the  weight  of  the  evidence, 
however,  is,  that  the  blow  after  which  Mr. 
Stoughton  fell  was  given  with  the  fist  Mr. 
Clark  clearly  says  so;  Mr.  McWilliams  speaks  as 
decidedly  to  the  same  £Etct,  and  says  that  when 
he  was  running  up,  before  the  knocking  down, 
the  battie  was  with  their  bands.  Mr.  Baker 
also  says  the  same  thing.    There  is  therefore 
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maoh  reason  to  donbt  whether  the  prisoner  had 
the  dagger  in  his  hand,  even  when  Mr. 
Stonghton  felL  Bnt  the  allegation  that  Mr. 
Stooghton  was  stmck  with  the  handle  of  the 
dagger  while  lying  on  the  ground  is  mnoh  more 
incredible,  according  to  uie  evidenoe.  It  is 
only  stated  by  Weir,  Hayoock,  and  McGowan. 
Mr.  Ball,  though  he  speaks  of  blows  with  the 
cane,  does  not  oonfirm  them.  He  only  sajs 
that  the  prisoner  struck  Mr.  Stonghton  while 
falling,  two  or  three  blows  with  the  cane,  but 
not  after  he  felL  Mr.  Clark  saw  no  such  blows ; 
Mr.  Phelps  did  not  see  them ;  Mr.  McWiliams 
says  the  prisoner  was  striking,  or  goins  to  strike 
the  deceased  with  his  fists,  and  that  >e  had  no 
cane  in  his  hand;  Mr.  Baker  denies  that  the 
prisoner  had  the  oane  in  his  hand ;  so  do  Mr. 
Wilder  and  Mr.  Oambreleng. 

Further  Mr.  Wilder  says  his  impression  is, 
that  he  saw  the  dagger  on  the  cartway  imme- 
diately after  Mr.  Stonghton  was  raised,  and  on 
the  spot  where  they  were,  and  that  he  did  not 
see  it  in  Mr.  €k)odwin's  hand.  Mr.  Weed  says 
he  saw  the  two  pieces  of  the  cane  on  the  cart- 
way ;  he  however  adds,  that  this  was  while  Mr. 
Stonghton  was  down.  On  this  latter  point  I 
doubt  his  accuracy  as  to  the  exact  time ;  as  I 
am  also  compelled  to  think  him  mistaken  about 
the  number  of  blows  which  he  says  were  stmck 
before  Mr.  Stonghton  felL  Indeed  the  whole 
affair  took  place  so  rapidly  that  short  spaces  of 
time  might  easily  be  confounded,  and  the  facts 
which  are  certain,  show  he  must  have  erred  in 
point  of  time.  The  dagger,  to  have  been  ly- 
ing on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Stonghton 
while  he  was  down,  must  have  been  drawn  ten 
inches  out  of  the  wound  and  placed  beside  him. 
Mr.  Stoughton^s  fall  was  on  his  back,  and  rather 
on  the  left,  which  was  the  wounded  side,  and 
he  lay  in  that  position :  Mr,  Goodwin's  hands 
are  said  to  have  been  active  from  the  moment 
of  the  fall  about  the  face  of  the  deceased.  The 
wound  I  have  already  shown,  and  I  think  it  is 
certain,  could  not  have  been  given  in  the  con- 
flict before  the  fall,  but  must  have  been  received 
during  or  by  the  fall.  How  then  could  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Goodwin  have  drawn  the  dagger 
out  from  the  back  of  a  man  lying  on  his  back, 
and  on  the  wounded  part,  for  such  a  lenoth 
as  ten  inches,  and  not  be  observed,  and  his 
hands  stated  to  have  been  constantly  active 
about  his  adversary's  face?  Is  it  not  more 
likely  that  Mr.  Weed  is  mistaken  as  to  a  few 
seconds  than  that  impossibilities  have  happened  ? 
He  certainly  is  mistaken  as  to  the  number  of 
blows  which  passed  before  Mr.  Stoughton's  fall. 
Although  looking  on  from  the  very  first,  he 
saw  but  one  blow  given  by  Mr.  Stonghton,  and 
one  by  Mr.  Go<dwin,  which  knocked  the 
former  down.  Every  other  witness  present  at 
that  part  of  the  transaction  (for  Mr.  Clark  was 
not)  agrees  that  there  were  several  blows  given 
by  each  of  the  parties  before  Mr.  Stonghton 
fell.  In  this  respect  as  well  as  about  the  dag- 
ger, if  Mr.  Weed  had  not  been  disturbed  and 
agitated  he  would  not  have  been  mistaken. 


But  he  could  not  have  seen  the  dagger  lyinic 
by  Mr.  Stonghton  on  the  ground,  for  in  another 
jMirt  of  his  testimony,  he  said  that  when  Mr. 
Stonghton  fell,  owuig  to  the  crowd,  he  coqU 
not  see  him,  and  he  did  not  go  off  his  stoop  to 
help  him  up ;  he  therefore  could  not  have  seeo 
the  dagger  at  that  time.  No  doubt  he  saw  the 
dagger  on  the  ground,  but  it  was  at  the  time 
that  Mr.  Stonghton  fainted,  and  was  again  near 
falling ;  and  now  to  his  mind's  eye  it  appears  ta 
if  he  saw  it  when  the  deceased  had  iklien.  He 
is  only  wrong  in  the  appropriation  of  a  small 
portion  of  time  in  a  very  rapid  transaction ;  and 
if  so,  he  was  right  in  all  the  rest 

It  appears  fi^m  the  testimony  of  some  wit- 
nesses that  the  prisoner  had  the  dagger  in  hie 
hand  after  the  anray ;  but  none  of  them  saw  it 
there  till  after  Mr.  Stonghton  fainted.  Mr. 
Clark,  who  goes  fkrther  in  this  respect  than  anj 
other,  only  said  he  saw  it  in  Mr.  Goodwinv 
hand  while  the  deceased  was  fainting,  and  he 
yesterday  said  it  was  after  Mr.  Stou^ton  had 
fainted.  As  to  a  small  portion  of  time  or  mi* 
nute  fact,  his  accuracy  may  also  be  questioned, 
for  he  is  doubtless  inaccurate  in  his  account  of 
the  scufSe,  and  of  Mr.  Stoughton's  striking  after 
he  was  raised  up.  Surely  then  no  witness  who 
is  incorrect  in  prominent  transactions,  can  be 
implicitly  relied  on  for  small  portions  of  time, 
of  which  he  now  speaks  only  from  distant  re- 
collections. Neither  Weir,  Baker,  Ball  nor 
Mc Williams  saw  the  daeger  in  Mr.  Goodwin^t 
hand  after  the  affhiy  and  before  Mr.  Stou^too 
had  fainted.  Mc  Williams  was  pecnliariy  well 
situated  for  seeing  every  thing,  and  is  perfam 
the  most  consistent  and  correct  of  all  tne  wit- 
nesses in  his  whole  story.  McGowan  cannot 
say  whether  the  prisoner  had  the  dagger  in  hia 
hand  when  separated  from  Mr.  Stonghton.  Mr. 
Wilder  denies  it,  and  so  does  Mr.  Cambreleng. 
The  only  explanation  which  can  reconcile  this 
testimony  is,  that  the  dagser  was  picked  up  and 
given  to  the  prisoner ;  and  Mr.  Cambreleng  says 
that  his  impression  is  that  such  was  the  fkdL 
My  client,  a  stranger,  and  knowing  nobody  who 
was  there,  either  by  name  or  person,  except  Mr. 
Cambreleng,  and  not  having  been  himself  ob- 
servant of  incidents,  at  the  time  apparently 
immaterial,  cannot  designate  by  whom  this  was 
done,  nor  produce  him  as  a  witness ;  but  the 
probability  of  the  fact,  its  tendency  to  reconcile 
apparently  contradictory  evidence,  and  the 
impression  of  Mr.  Cambreleng,  must  be  enou^ 
to  induce  a  Jury  to  believe  that  it  took  place. 

I  think  the  observations  I  have  submitted  to 
you,  are  suflScient  to  make  you  reject  that  state- 
ment, upon  which  there  is  so  much  contradic- 
tory testimony,  that  the  prisoner  had  the  dag- 
ger in  his  hand,  and  was  using  it  about  the 
bead  of  the  deceased,  while  he  was  lying  on 
tiie  ground.  If  that  be  not  the  fact,  and  that 
my  client  had  before  that  parted  with  the  dag- 
ger, let  us  see  whether  an  explanation  of  the 
fatal  accident  does  not  naturally  present  itseH 
The  prisoner  was  himself  in  danger  of  falling^ 
and  if  he  had  retained  the  dagger  in  the  pon* 
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tion  in  which  he  was  holding  it,  hd  himself 
wonld  have  been  the  person  to  have  fallen  on 
it  and  to  have  received  the  woand«  From  a 
TBgae  apprehension  of  this  danger,  or  in  the 
struggle  to  save  himself  from  losing  hb  bal- 
ance, he  parted  with  the  weapon.  While  it 
was  fidling  to  the  ground,  the  deceased  was 
falling  lUso :  the  point  may  have  entangled  in 
his  outer  coat,  and  the  weight  of  the  handle 
may  have  brought  it  to  the  position  capable  of 
giving  to  the  wound  the  direction  which  has 
been  sworn  to,  or  Mr.  Btoughton  may  have 
fallen  on  the  dagger,  as  the  handle  reached  and 
rested  on  the  ground,  before  it  could  acquire 
an  horizontal  position ;  and  afterwards,  when 
Mr.  Stoughton  was  raised  up,  the  action  and  mo- 
tion in  rising,  or  the  weight  and  shifting  of  hb 
dothing,  or  accidental  rubbing  against  some  of 
those  that  were  in  contact  with  him,  may  have 
oontributedf  with  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the 
handle,  and  the  slender  and  tapered  form  of 
the  blade,  to  make  it  fall  out,  unobserved  and 
unnoticed  in  the  hurry  of  the  transaction. 

Our  adversaries  have  no  right  to  object 
agmnst  this  explanation  of  the  melancholy  ca- 
tastrophe, that  it  is  unproved.  The  burthen 
of  proo^  as  I  have  already  stated,  still  rests  on 
the  prosecutors;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  them 
to  show  a  state  of  &ctB,  fixing  with  reasonable 
certainty,  the  infliction  of  the  wound  on  a  vol- 
untary act  of  the  prisoner ;  and  irreconcilable 
with  any  suppositions  of  misadventure.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  casualties  which  I  contend  for 
are  not  likely  to  occur,  and  are  in  themselves 
extraordinary.  To  that  I  answer,  that  stronger 
objections  lie  agiunst  the  supposition  of  a  Tol- 
nntary  stabbing  by  the  prisoner,  for  it  is  in 
itself  nearly,  if  not  entirely  impossible.  The 
range  of  chances  is  almost  incalculable  and  in- 
finite, and  every  one  the  least  conversant  with 
Uie  accidents  of  life,  knows  that  most  extraor- 
dinary results  in  appearance,  frequently  happen 
fortuitously.  There  is  scarcely  a  man  who 
has  not  often  seen  things  happen  by  accident, 
which  he  could  not  accomplish  by  any  effort 
of  dexterity  or  skilL  And  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  an  impartial  reflector  on  this  subject, 
will  be  much  more  inclined  to  believe  that  un- 
expliuned  and  perhaps  unnoticed  casualties, 
concurred  to  cause  the  infliction  of  the  fatal 
wound,  than  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  volun- 
tary act  of  the  prisoner,  which  could  not  but 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  all  the  specta- 
tors, and  which  was  observed  by  none  of 
them. 

It  is  true,  that  from  the  contradiction  of  the 
witnesses,  nothing  except  the  wound  itself  and 
its  direction  can  be  said  to  be  proved  with  cer- 
tainty; and  the  unfortunate  man  who  stands 
accused  before  you,  knows  nothing  of  the  fatal 
misfortune,  nor  could  he  without  knowledge  of 
what  was  to  be  proved,  either  instruct  or  guide 
OS.  I  am  therefore  obliged  to  reason  in  the 
iltemative,  and  to  show  that  from  no  statement 
)f  the  facts,  can  an  impartial  jury  derive  suffi- 
uent  evidence  of  his  guilt:  and  in  making  in- 


ferences for  or  against  the  prisoner,  justice  and 
mercy  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  conduct  of  the  prisoner  after  the  fact, 
shows  he  was  not  conscious  of  the  frttality,  and 
that  it  was  entirely  a  misfortune.  Hie  surprise 
he  manifosted,  when  the  unsheathed  dagger 
was  given  to  him :  his  deliberately  remaining 
on  the  ground  until  Mr.  Stous:hton  was  carried 
into  the  neighboring  store,  and  his  only  then 
retiring  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Cambreleng:  the 
open  manner  in  which  he  kept  the  dagger  in 
his  hand,  without  disguiM,  after  it  had  been 
given  to  him:  all  these  things  show  that  he 
nad  not  knowingly  given  a  wound.  Had  he 
been  conscious  a£  lulling  the  deceased  with 
that  same  dagger,  would  he  not  have  thrown 
or  given  it  away?  Would  he  not  have  disap- 
pefu^  among  the  crowd,  and  flung  it  into  some 
area  as  he  passed?  He  did  not  believe  that 
8tou^ton  was  a  dying  man;  but  when  he  saw 
the  situation  in  which  Stoughton  was  carried 
into  the  store,  and  heard  the  expression  of  Mr. 
Phelps,  it  first  occurred  to  his  mind  that  some 
unfortunate  accident  had  happened  which  he 
was  unable  to  explain ;  and  then  for  the  first  time 
he  asks  whether  it  would  not  be  more  prudent 
to  pass  over  to  Jersey  for  a  time,  than  to  re- 
main exposed  to  the  threatening  hostility  of 
the  crowd. 

He  arrives  safely  in  Jersey ;  would  not  con- 
scious guilt,  if  he  were  guilty, — for  conscience 
will  make  cowards  of  us  all^ — ^have  counselled 
flight?  On  the  contrary,  he  walks  with  com- 
pany to  the  tavern,  where  he  remains  two  or 
three  hours,  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  himself  as 
he  may  think  best  He  seeks  no  opportunity 
to  escape;  and  when  the  officers  ca  justice  at 
length  come  over  and  intimate  to  him  their 
purpose,  though  he  was  apprised  they  had  no 
legal  authority  to  touch  him,  and  full  well 
knew  the  spirit  and  angry  iealousv  of  that 
State,  against  what  they  consider  as  the  usurpa- 
tions and  encroachments  of  New  York,  though 
he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  an  army 
would  have  turned  out  to  oppose  any  person 
who  would  dare  to  take  a  prisoner  from  among 
them,  and  convey  him  back  to  this  city,  in  vio- 
lation of  their  State  authority;  yet  he  at  once 
expressed  his  determination  and  readiness  to 
accompany  them.  And  notwithrtanding  the 
courage  and  address  of  Colonel  Warner,  if  my 
client  had  raised  that  hue  and  cry,  he  would 
have  excited  a  host  that  would  have  made  a 
bloody  catastrophe  to  the  expedition  of  Colonel 
Warner  and  lus  officers. 

But  no:  he  resisted  the  ofnnion  intimated 
by  a  man  of  the  first  legal  information.  He 
told  Judge  BuUer,  I  know  my  rights,  but  I 
will  make  no  resistance.  I  will  not  withdraw 
myself  from  the  laws,  nor  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  New  York.  In  all  this  titmsaction,  do 
you  not  find  a  steady  calmness,  and  an  absence 
of  all  self-reproach,  which  must  powerftilly 
weigh  on  his  side  in  the  scales  of  Justice? 

Gentiemen  of  the  Jury, — ^I  am  the  last  to  ad- 
dress yon  on  behalf  of  my  client^  and  I  must 
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now  commit  his  worldly  proq>eot8y  his  char- 
acter, his  happiness,  and  fiite  on  earih  to  the 
adverse  observations  of  most  able  counsel,  and 
to  Uie  deliberations  of  jonr  judgments.  At 
the  time  of  life  at  which  most  of  you  have 
arrived,  I  cannot  hope  successfully  to  call  on 
you  as  perhaps  I  might  on  younger  men,  and 
entreat  you  to  commune  with  your  own  hearts, 
and  to  consider  the  failings  and  the  frailties  of 
youth.  I  scarcely  dare  say  to  you,  that  the  in- 
discretions of  a  young  man  often  result  fit>m 
the  noblest  elements  of  our  nature ;  that  Gk>d 
has  given  to  him  warm  blood,  a  sanguine  tem- 
perament, and  ardent  spirit,  that  nature  will 
occasionally  have  its  course,  and  that  the  work- 
ings of  nature  must  be  indulgently  and  meroi- 
fuUy  viewed  by  all  who  are  made  by  nature^s 
God.  I  fear  your  opinions  may  be  too  severe 
for  such  an  appeal,  and  that  there  is  no  point 
of  contact  between  you  and  the  unfortunate 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  by  which  I  can  hope  to 
awaken  your  sympathies.  But  there  surely  is — 
some  of  you  must  be  fathers.  Has  any  one 
among  you  a  son,  noble,  brave,  and  generous, 
whom  you  love  with  all  a  fliiher's  fondness, 
who  is  the  delight  and  pride  of  his  mother^s 
heart,  and  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  his  sisters? 
Think  on  him.  He  may  be  involved  by  the 
hasty  error  of  a  moment,  or  by  the  precipi- 
tancy of  another,  in  one  of  those  teirible  con- 
flicts which  the  noblest  and  the  bravest  cannot 
always  avoid.  If  yon  have  such  a  son,  my  elo- 
quent adversaries,  who  are  to  speak  when  I 
must  be  silent,  may  perhaps  place  him  before 
your  eyes,  and  make  a  parallel  between  his  fate 
and  that  of  Stoughton.  If  so,  I  must  submit  to 
it.  But  let  me  conjure  you,  that  even  the  ten- 
der feelings  they  may  excite,  may  not  estrange 
your  hearts  from  mercy.  Remember,  fdso, 
that  if  he  should  be  engaged  in  such  a  deadly 
contest,  he  may  not  be  so  fortunate  to  close  his 
eyes,  and  escape  from  the  sorrows,  the  calami- 
ties, the  miseries,  and  the  agonies  of  life.  He 
may  be  the  wretched  survivor ;  though  guilt- 
less of  any  evil  intent^  he  may  be  doomed  to 
nourish  in  his  bosom  a  never-ending  pang;  you 
may  hear  him  exclaim  to  you  in  the  depth  of 
grie^  as  that  young  man  has  to  myself,  "Would 
to  God  I  were  in  Htoughton^s  place  I  *'  He  may 
stand  accused  in  that  very  box,  surrounded  by 
the  fears  and  anxious  wishes,  but  I  trust  in  God 


protected  by  the  prayers  of  a  doting  and  db* 
tracted  mother,  and  of  hia  agonij»d  aisterii 
He  may  stand  in  that  box,  and  yon  may  ooeopy 
from  day  to  day  that  seat  of  torturing  snspenae 
which  the  gallant  brother  of  my  client  hm 
now  filled  for  so  many  days.  A  Jury  may  be 
called  to  pass  upon  his  actions,  and  to  devote 
to  ignominy,  one  intended  by  nature  to  be  an 
ornament  to  the  community  in  which  he  livesi 
and  whose  heart  is  guiltless  of  any  criminii 
design.  But  by  whiS  rules  would  you  wish 
that  son  to  be  Judged?  Would  it  be  by  those 
rules,  if  any  such  there  be  of  human  contriv- 
ance, which  are  reckless  of  the  innooence  of 
man's  intention,  which  adjust  offences  by  arti- 
ficial reasonings,  and  consdtnte  crimes  from  a 
guilt  created  by  themselves;  or  by  that  role 
which  comes  direct  from  God,  and  by  whieh 
he  administers  justice  in  mercy  to  all  hia  ere»> 
tures?  Would  you  not  entreat  that  hia  ftUow- 
men  might  deal  with  him  as  you  trust  the  gen- 
eral Seiu'cher  of  Hearts  will  deal  with  him  oq 
the  final  jud^ent  of  us  all  ?  So  do  yon  by  mjr 
client.  If  his  intentions  were  base  and  widm, 
I  do  not  seek  to  save  him;  but  I  entreat  yon, 
try  him  by  his  intentions,  as  that  Judge  wiu  do 
who  regards  not  technical  distinctions,  whieh 
are  the  oflbpring  and  proof  of  human  weaknesSi 
whose  All-seeing  eye  looks  into  the  heart  ol 
man,  and  if  that  heart  is  guilty  will  condemn; 
but  if  innocent  will  acquit  I  call  upon  yon 
now,  and  I  only  ask  you  to  act  with  the  pris- 
oner, as  I  hope  the  God  of  mercies  wilL  when 
you- and  he  shall  stand  before  that  awm  pres- 
ence, you  to  answer  for  y(»ur  ver^ct,  and  be 
for  his  indiscretions.  Let  your  Judgments  be 
tempered  by  a  portion  of  the  Almighty's  love- 
liest and  divinest  attribute.  The  rule  by  which 
He  wUl  judge  us  as  sinners,  sheds  a  light  of 
justice  for  your  guidance,  compared  with  which 
the  learning  of  these  books  is  darkness ;  and 
wherever  they  blindly  depart  from  it,  they  are 
only  filled  with  technical  subtilties  and  meta- 
physical error.  Like  the  God  of  wisdom  and 
benevolence,  attach  crime  to  the  intention, 
and  to  nothing  else— absolve  the  innocent  m 
heart;  and  when  you  return  to  the  bar  with 
your  verdict,  say  to  my  client  in  the  blessed 
words  of  the  redeeming  Son  of  that  God — ^^Ge^ 
and  sin  no  more  I  *' 


GEORGE  RICHARDS  MINOT. 

Judge  Minot  was  one  of  the  most  prudent  and  moderate  men  of  his  age.  He  was  descended 
from  an  English  family,  of  which  George  Minot,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Dorchester,  Massa- 
chosetts,  was  a  member.  This  George  Minot,  after  serving  thirty  years  as  a  roling  elder  of  the 
chnrch  in  his  adopted  town,  died  daring  the  winter  of  1761,  much  lamented  by  those  *^  whose 
weal  he  sought,  and  whose  liberties  he  defended.''  His  great-great  grandson  was  the  father  of 
the  present  subject,  and  is  described  as  a  ^^  gentleman  of  education,  liberal  principles,  and  ex- 
emplary character."  He  died  in  Boston  on  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1787,  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age. 

His  celebrated  son,  the  youngest  often  children,  was  bom  at  Boston  on  the  twenty-second  of 
December,  1758.  His  childhood  is  spoken  of  as  a  continual  exhibition  of  mildness  and 
amiability.  ^  That  peculiar  tenderness,  with  which  the  youngest  child  is  treated  in  affectionate 
families,  he  was  so  happy  as  to  experience ;  and  the  love  which  he  received  from  all  who  sur- 
rounded him,  early  moulded  his  heart  to  that  benevolence,  which  formed  so  conspicuous  a  part 
of  his  character  during  every  period  of  his  life."* 

Having  passed  through  several  preparatory  schools,  in  which  he  won  a  high  reputation  for 
*  his  studious  habits,  his  rare  rhetorical  powers,  and  his  unabated  kindness  for  his  fellow-student^ 
he  entered  HarvardGollege  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  On  receiving  his  first  degree,  which  was  ac- 
companied with  the  highest  honors  of  the  college,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  with 
William  Tudor,  then  an  eminent  lawyer  and  influential  citizen  of  Boston.  Here  he  enjoyed  the 
companionship  of  Fisher  Ames,  who  was  a  student  in  the  same  office.  Here,  says  his  eulogis^ 
^^his  own  genius  caught  fire  from  the  flame,  which  burned  so  intensely  in  the  imagination  of  hifr 
fnend ;"  and  he  predicted  the  splendid  reputation  which  this  friend  would  in  future  acquire.t 

In  July,  1781,  Mr.  Minot  took  his  second  degree,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  the  first  derk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  under  the  new  constitution  of  Massachusetts.  In  this  station 
ke  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  causes  which  led  to  the  celebrated  Massachusetts  in- 
surrection, and  after  the  termination  of  that  affair,  he  prepared  and  published  an  elaborate  his- 
tory of  it.  This  work,  which  was  one  of  his  first  literary  efforts,  was  compared  with  the  Cati- 
line conspiracy  of  Sallust,  and  was  said  to  be  without  a  rival  in  any  previous  provincial 
publication.    In  1782  he  delivered  an  oration  commemorative  of  the  Boston  massacre. 

When  the  Massachusets  Convention  assembled  in  1788,  to  consider  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  constitution,  Mr.  Minot  was  appointed  the  secretary.  In  January,  1792,  he  was  placed 
on  the  bench  of  the  probate  court  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  in  1799  he  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  An  incident  connected  with  his  judicial  life  lias 
been  preserved :  ^^In  the  month  of  August,  1796,"  he  says  in  his  journal,  "I  was  appointed  to 
act  as  State's  Attorney  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  the  Attorney  General  being  absent  upon  the 
business  of  the  boundary  river,  St.  Croix.  A  number  of  disagreeable  events,  which  I  shall  ever 
recollect  with  the  greatest  pain,  concurred  at  this  time  to  disqualify  me  fbr  the  task,  which  I  felt 

*  Cluuraetor  of  Jadfe  Ifinot,  In  MaaMehoMtts  Historioal  Coll^etloaa.^  YoL  8,  pag«  89.  t  Th«  samtt. 
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eoiucioiu  off  bnt  oonld  not  well  decline  it  A  prepossesrion  that  one  will  do  ill  never  iS^ls  to 
-  Teiify  our  fears ;  and  acoordinglj  I  did  ill  enongl^  of  which  I  had  a  doe  sense,  and  made 
suitable  acknowledgments  to  m j  evil  genius.  Whilst  I  was  in  the  paroxysm  of  my  mortification^ 
Hr.  Sharpless,  an  ingenious  portrait  painter,  sent  me  a  note  acquainting  me,  that  he  was  making 
a  collection  of  portraits  of  the  most  eminent  and  public  characters  in  the  United  Statea,  and 
requested  to  know  when  it  would  be  convenient  for  me  to  sit  to  Idtau  I  really  thought  so  meanly 
of  myself  that  I  did  not  seem  worthy  to  be  hung  up  in  a  ahoemaker^s  shop,  under  the  last 
words  and  dying  speech  of  Levi  Ames,  and  nothing  appeared  to  be  wanting  to  my  diigraoe  but 
Bufforing  myself  to  be  held  up  among  the  great  worthies  of  America.  Accordingly  I  sent  my 
compliments  to  Mr.  Sharpless,  discldming  all  right  of  being  ranked  among  the  eminent  and 
public  characters,  which  he  was  collecting,  and  so  reftised  sitting.  The  Chief  Justice  Dana  after- 
wards  called  on  me.  and  requested  me  to  sit.  Out-of  deference  to  him,  I  said,  if  it  was  his 
opinion  that  I  ought,  I  would  no  longer  decline.  But,  luckily,  Mr.  Sharpless  never  troubled  me 
again  with  an  invitation.^ 

In  1798,  Judge  Minot  published  a  Continuation  qf  the  Eiatory  ^f  the  Pratinee  <if  3fmaeku$etti 
Bay^  from  the  yea/r  1748,  the  period  where  Hutchinson^s  history  terminates ;  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  a  second  volume  of  this  work  was  ready  for  publication.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  the  Mamachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  from  its  first  organixation  was  an  aettve 
and  useful  member.  In  the  various  benevolent  institutions  of  his  native  State,  he  took  a  pitmii* 
nent  part  His  address  before  the  charitable  Fire  Society,  delivered  in  May^  1796,  is  a  £ur  inter* 
pretation  of  his  sentiments  of  benevolence,  and  the  pndse  which  his  eologists  bestow  oq  it|  is 
alike  worthy  of  it  and  himself  t 

On  the  death  of  Washington,  Judge  Minot  was  selected  to  deliver  a  eulogy  on  that  oocairioii 
before  the  inhabitants  of  Boston.  He  was  then  in  ill  health,  and  on  that  account  declined  to 
perform  the  task ;  but  this  availed  him  nothing.  He  was  forced  to  accept  *^  They  gave  me 
ten  days  to  prepare  myself^ "  he  says :  **  What  were  my  feelings  in  this  short  time  ?  My  only 
lefQge  was  in  an  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  my  subject,  which  stimulated  what  little  powers  I  po»* 
sessed  to  their  utmost  exertion.  A  candor  and  mild  expectation  prevailed  through  all  ranks  of 
people,  which  encouraged  me.  A  like  kind  of  attentive  silence  enabled  me  to  deliver  myself 
so  as  to  be  heard.  I  sat  down  unconscious  of  the  effect,  feeling  as  though  the  music  was  at  once  * 
playing  the  dirge  of  Washington's  memory,  and  my  own  literary  reputation.  I  was  soon  aston- 
ished at  my  good  fortune :  all  praised  me :  a  whole  edition  of  my  eulogy  sold  in  a  day.  *  *  4i 
My  friends  are  delighted ;  and  although  nearly  exhausted  by  sickness,  I  am  happy.  Such  was 
the  successful  issue  of  the  most  unpropitious  undertaking  that  I  ever  engaged  in."  This  waa 
Judge  Minot's  last  public  effort  He  died  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day  of  January,  1808. 
Tributes  of  respect  were  offered  to  his  memory,  and  the  deepest  regret  prevailed  in  oontonpla- 
tion  of  the  public  loss.^ 


•  •• 


KULOGY  ON  WASHINGTON.g 


Our  duty,  my  fellow-townsmen,  on  this  dis- 
tressing occasion,  is  dictated  by  the  dignity  and 
resplendent  virtue  of  the  beloved  man  whose 
death  we  deplore.  We  assemble  to  pay  a  debt 
to  departed  merit,  a  debt  which  we  can  only 
pay  by  the  sincerity  of  our  grief,  and  the  re- 
spectnil  effusions  of  gratitude ;  for  the  highest 
eulogy  left  us  to  bestow  upon  our  lamented 
Washington,  is  the  strict  narration  of  the  truth ; 

•  MaaflMbmetta  Historical  CoUeettona.    YoL  8,  page  lOS. 
t  Bee  the  Boaton  newq>apen  pnbUahed  iooii  after  hla 


and  the  loftiest  character  which  we  can  as^gn 
to  him,  is  the  very  display  of  himselfl  When 
ambition  allies  itself  to   guilt,  when  power 

X  See  A%  Addr4m  to  Aa  mmkb4rt  ^f  Aa  JToaiadhiaftti 
CkarUabU  Fir*  SocUiit,  <U  tUir  ammmat  mtuMmg,  Muf 
fSei,  ISM:  hf  Johm  Quime^  Adam§:  BoUiTsa^i  FamOhr 
Letten:  Boaton  ColamUaa  CeatlMl, of  Jaaoary  tth,  IStt; 
and  Maaaaehnaetta  Hlatorical  OoUeettooa,  toL  8,  pp.  SS-lsa 

$  An  Bnlofx  on  Ckorfe  WaahinfCoo,  late  Oomiaaaaar^n 
Chief  of  the  armlea  of  the  United  8ta*aa  of  ABMrien*  wIm 
died  Deoember  14th,  17W.  DeUTered  before  the  Inhabitnnta 
of  the  town  of  Boaton,  at  the  reqneat  of  their  eomniitlaa^  by 
George  Bieharda  MIBOC  (es  the  fth  Jaanaiy,  ISS^ 
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tmnpleB  upon  right,  when  victory  triamphs 
in  Uood,  when  piety  sits  clouded  in  supersti- 
tion, when  humility  is  affected  by  cunning, 
when  patriotism  is  founded  on  selfislmess ;  then 
kt  adulation  spread  her  prostituted  mantle,  to 
•oreen  ^e  disgraces  of  her  patrons,  and  amuse 
with  the  falsehoods  of  her  imagination.  But 
to  our  political  Father,  the  faithful  page  of  his- 
tory is  panegyric,  and  the  happiness  of  his  coun- 
try is  the  monument  of  his  &me. 

Gome,  then,  warriors,  statesmen,  philoso- 
phers, citixens  I  assemble  around  the  tomb  of 
this  favorite  son  of  virtue ;  with  all  the  luxury 
of  sorrow  recollect  the  important  events  of  his 
life,  and  partake  of  the  greatest  legacy  which 
a  mortal  could  bequeath  you,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  example.  Whilst  we  solemnize  this 
act,  his  disembodied  spirit,  if  it  be  permitted  to 
retrace  the  scenes  of  its  terrestrial  existence,  will 
smile  with  approbation  on  the  instructive  rite. 

Your  anniversaries  have  long  honored  the 
•leventh  of  February,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two,  as  the  birthday  of  our  illus- 
trious chief;  and  the  parish  of  his  own  name  in 
Westmoreland  County,  in  Virginia,  boasts  itself 
the  place  of  his  nativity.  But  to  souls  like  his, 
loou  restrictions  are  not  attached.  Where  Lib- 
erty was,  there  would  be  his  country.  Happy 
for  us,  the  Genius  of  Liberty,  responsive  to  his 
affections,  resolved  that  where  Washington  was, 
there  also  should  be  her  abode. 

Educated  by  private  instruction,  his  virtue 
grew  with  his  knowledge ;  and  the  useful 
branches  of  literature  occupied  the  whole 
powers  of  his  mind.  Exemplary  for  solidity 
of  thought,  and  chastity  of  morals,  he  was  hon- 
ored by  the  government  of  Virginia  with  an 
important  mission,  at  an  age  when  the  levities 
of  the  human  character  seldom  yield  to  the 
earliest  operation  of  reason. 

At  the  opening  of  the  great  war  of  encroach- 
ments upon  our  western  frontiers,  he  was  the 
bearer  of  the  remonstrance  to  the  French. 
Such  was  the  address,  fidelity,  and  perseverance, 
with  which  he  executed  this  important  trust, 
that  he  was  honored  at  twenty-two  years  of 
M^  with  the  command  of  a  regmient  raised  by 
his  province.  His  military  talents  were  soon 
caU^  to  the  test.  At  Redstone  victory  perched 
upon  his  standard,  but  with  that  volatility  by 
which  she  tries  the  powers  of  her  favorite  he- 
roes, she  in  a  few  months  afterwards  left  him, 
by  his  own  exertions,  to  save  the  honors  of  war 
for  his  little  band,  in  an  unequal,  but  well  sup- 
ported battle.  In  Braddock's  slaughtered  army, 
he  was  a  witness  to  scenes  of  horror,  which  his 
caution,  had  it  been  adopted,  would  have  pre- 
vented, and  which  his  steady  courage  assisted 
mnoh  to  retrieve.*  During  the  remainder  of 
this  war,  he  was  employed  in  fortifying  his 
native  province,  in  arranging  and  perfecting  its 
militia,  and  in  checking  the  incursions  of  the 
enemy,  until  the  crisis  of  the  contest  had  passed 
In  this  country,  when  he  resigned  his  com- 
mand. 

Betirement  to  Urn  was  only  a  different  mode 


of  action,  and  his  repose  partook  not  of  indo- 
lence. Amidst  the  honorable  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture, he  discharged  various  civU  offices,  un- 
til we  find  him  rising  amongst  the  patriots  of 
our  country,  as  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  in  the 
first  American  Ck>ngres8. 

We  shall  ever  remember  the  fifteenth  day  of 
June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
five,  when  Providence  directed  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  the  commander-in-chief  of  our  revolu- 
tionary army.  In  this  neighborhood  he  first 
drew  his  sword.  Many  of  you,  my  fellow- 
townsmen,  were  then  languishing  under  the 
fetters  of  tyranny,  or  were  imprisoned  within 
the  joyless  confines  of  your  own  habitations. 
Your  hope  was  fixed  on  him.  His  command, 
independent  of  the  resources  of  his  own  mind, 
affonied  no  ground  for  the  support  of  your 
feelings.  He  had  an  army,  brave  indeed,  but 
with  little  discipline ;  naked  at  the  approach 
of  winter;  and  almost  subject  to  dissolution 
from  temporary  enlistments ;  a  paymaster  with- 
out money;  a  commissary  struggling  on  the 
utmost  stretch  of  credit.  A  veteran  army  lay 
under  his  eye  strongly  fortified,  regularly  pdd, 
wannly  clothed,  and  boasting  its  superiority  to 
militia.  Yet  did  his  victorious  sword  relieve 
you,  and  save  your  city.  Justlv  have  you 
ascribed  "your  reinstatement  to  his  wise  ar- 
rangements, which  compelled  your  invaders  to 
adopt  a  less  destructive  policy  than  that  which 
on  other  occasions  they  so  wantonly  practised.*^ 
Could  our  gratitude  forget  it,  the  heights  around 
ns  bear  the  triumphant  evidence  of  his  con- 
quest. 

To  trace  this  protection  of  our  liberties 
through  his  unrivalled  career,  from  his  gloomy 
retreat  through  the  Jerseys  to  his  several  victo- 
ries and  his  splendid  triumph  at  Yorktown, 
would  be  to  narrate  the  varying  history  of  onr 
revolution.  To  him,  pubUo  labor  was  amuse- 
ment, suffering  in  the  cause  of  freedom  was  a 
luxuiy,  and  every  hour  as  it  flew  carried  aa 
offering  to  his  countrv. 

As  obedience  to  the  voice  of  his  oppressed 
fellow-citizens  drew  his  sword  on  the  approach 
of  war,  so  at  the  declaration  of  peace,  by  the 
same  respected  voice  he  restored  it  to  its  scab- 
bard. He  left  them  his  blessing  and  their 
liberties.  O,  Human  Nature,  how  hast  thon 
been  traduced  I  With  thee,  has  it  been  said, 
is  essentially  connected  that  lust  of  power 
which  is  insatiable ;  which  restores  not  volun- 
tarily what  has  been  committed  to  its  charge ; 
which  devours  all  rights,  and  resolves  all  laws 
into  its  own  authority;  which  labors  not  for 
others,  but  seizes  the  fruits  of  their  labors  fbr 
itself;  which  breaks  down  all  barriers  of  reli- 
gion, society  and  nature  that  obstruct  its  course ; 
now  art  thou  vindicated!  Here  we  behold 
thee  allied  to  virtue,  worn  in  the  service  of 
mankind,  superior  to  the  meanness  of  compen- 
sation, humbly  hoping  for  the  thanks  of  thy 
country  alone,  faithfully  surrendering  the  sword, 
with  which  thou  wast  intrusted,  and  yielding 
up  power  with  promptness  and  Uncalitj  eqoaUed 
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odIj  hj  the  diffidence  and   relnotanoe  with 
which  thou  reoeivd'st  it 

Now,  will  the  fatnre  inquirer  saj,  this  Hero 
has  finished  the  task  assigned  him,  the  measure 
of  his  glory  is  full.  A  world  is  admitted  to 
freedom — a  nation^s  hoon.  Favored  beyond 
the  leader  of  Israel,  not  only  with  the  prospect, 
but  with  the  fruition  of  the  promised  blessing, 
be  has  retired,  like  that  prince  of  meeknessi  to 
the  Mount,  whence  he  is  to  ascend,  unseen  by  a 
weeping  people,  to  the  reward  of  all  his  labors. 
No,  he  is  to  live  another  life  upon  this  globe ; 
he  is  to  reap  a  double  harvest  in  the  field  of 
perennial  honor.  The  people  whom  he  has 
saved  from  external  tyranny,  sufier  from  the 
agitations  of  their  own  unsettled  powers.  The 
t^  of  liberty  which  he  has  planted,  and  so 
carefully  guarded  from  the  storms,  now  flour- 
ishes beyond  its  strength,  its  lofty  excrescences 
threaten  to  tear  its  less  extended  roots  fVom  the 
earth,  and  to  prostrate  it  fruitless  on  the  plain. 
But,  he  comes  t  In  convention  he  presides  over 
counsels,  as  in  war  he  had  led  the  battle.  The 
constitution,  like  the  rainbow  siter  the  flood, 
appears  to  us  now  just  emergins  fh)m  an  over- 
whelming commotion ;  and  we  know  the  truth 
of  the  pledge  fh>m  the  sanction  of  his  name. 

The  production  was  worthy  of  its  authors, 
and  of  the  magnanimous  people  whom  it  was 
intended  to  establish.  Yon  adopt  it,  you  cherish 
it,  and  you  resolve  to  transmit  it,  wiUi  the  name 
of  Washington,  to  the  latest  generation,  who 
shall  prove  their  just  daim  to  such  an  illustri- 
ous descent 

Who  was  so  worthy,  as  our  great  legislator, 
to  direct  the  operations  of  a  government  which 
his  counsels  and  his  sword  had  labored  to  erect  ? 
By  a  unanimous  suffrage  he  was  invited  to  the 
exalted  station  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  call  was  too  sacred  to  admit  of  doubt  It 
superseded  the  happiness  of  retirement,  the  de- 
mands of  private  interest,  the  sweet  attrac- 
tions of  domestic  society,  and  the  hazard  (for- 
give it  Washinoton  !  for  thou  wast  mortal),  the 
hazard  of  public  reputation.  Behold  the  man 
on  this  occasion  so  mighty  in  the  eye  of  all  the 
world,  so  humble  in  his  own  I  He  accepts  the 
high  appointment  with  such  distrust  of  his  na- 
tural endowments,  with  such  diffidence  in  his 
capacity,  as  can  be  relieved  only  by  his  reliance 
on  that  Almighty  Being,  "  who  rules  over  the 
universe,  who  presides  in  the  councils  of  nations, 
and  whose  providential  aids  can  supply  every 
human  defect'' 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  his  administration 
was  that  circular  visit  to  transfuse  his  love,  and 
receive  the  grateful  benedictions  of  his  loving 
countrymen,  in  which  you,  my  fellow-towns- 
men, partook  so  liberal  a  share.  What  sensa- 
tions rushed  upon  your  minds,  when  you  com- 
pared the  dreadfal  aspect  of  your  besieged  city 
with  its  now  smiling  condition.  The  well- 
cultivated  fields  were  screening  from  view  the 
late  terrific  ramparts  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
groans  of  the  distressed  had  yielded  to  the 
bnsy  noise  of  commerce  and  pleasure.    How 


grateful  now  is  the  recollection,  that  with  tears 
of  joy  you  crowded  to  meet  him  in  your  streets^ 
displaying  the  very  insignia  which  you  this  day 
bear  in  moumfhl  procession;  and  your  children, 
bowing  their  heads  with  eager  solicitude  to 
attract  his  fatherly  eye,  received  his  pious 
blessing. 

Did  the  occasion  admit  of  it,  how  pleasing 
would  be  the  review  of  his  admmistration,  aa 
our  supreme  executive  Magistrate  1  His  talents 
and  his  virtues  increased  witii  his  cares.  His 
soul  seemed  not  to  bear  the  limits  of  office,  a 
moment  after  the  obligations  of  duty  and  patri- 
otism withdrew  their  restraints  fhnn  Mi 
universal  love.  When  the  nusgnided  savages  of 
the  wildemeas,  after  feeling  his  chastisement, 
had  sued  for  peace,  he  seemed  to  labor  for 
their  happiness  as  the  common  representative 
of  mankind.  Insurrection  was  so  struck  at  his 
countenance,  that  it  fied  from  the  shock  of  his 
arms.  Intrigue  attempted  to  entangle  him  in 
her  poisonous  web,  but  he  burst  it  with  gigantic 
strength,  and  crushed  her  labors.  Anarchy 
looked  out  from  her  cavern,  and  was  dashed 
into  oblivion,  as  we  trust,  for  ever.  The  nations 
of  Europe  saw  the  wisdom  of  our  laws,  the 
vigor  of  our  measures,  the  justice  of  our  policy, 
the  firmness  of  our  government,  and  acquiesced 
in  the  neutrality  of  our  station. 

The  dangers  of  the  Commonwealth  having 
subsided  at  the  close  of  his  second  administra- 
tion, he  felt  himself  justified,  after  dedicating 
forty-five  years  of  his  valuable  life  to  her  ser- 
vice, in  withdrawing,  toreceive  with  resignation 
the  great  change  of  nature,  which  his  age 
and  his  toils  demonstrated  to  be  near.  When 
he  declined  your  future  suffrages,  he  left  you  a 
legacy.  What  I  like  Cesar's  to  the  Romans, 
money  for  your  sports?  Like  Attalus,  a  king- 
dom for  your  tyrrany  ?  No ;  he  1^  you  not 
such  baubles,  nor  for  such  purposes.  He  left 
you  the  records  of  wisdom  for  your  government; 
a  mirror  for  the  faithful  representation  to  your 
own  view,  of  yourselves,  your  weakness,  your 
advantages,  your  dangers ;  a  magnet  which 
points  to  the  secret  mines  and  windings  of 
party  spirit,  faction,  foreign  influence ;  a  pillar 
to  the  unity  of  your  republic ;  a  band  to  inclose, 
conciliate  and  strengthen  the  whole  of  your 
wonderful  and  almost  boundless  communitiea. 
Read,  preserve  the  sacred  deposit;  and,  lest  pos- 
terity should  forffet  the  truth  of  its  maxims,  en- 
grave them  on  his  tomb,  that  they  may  read 
them  when  they  weep  before  it. 

In  his  second  resignation  of  power  and  the 
charms  of  office,  the  American  leader  appears 
superior  to  ancient  or  modem  examples.  Yet 
another  grade  was  assigned  to  his  virtue.  Our 
national  rights,  so  well  defended  at  home,  were 
invaded  on  the  ocean.  The  darm  reaches  his 
retreat ;  the  honor  of  our  Republic  warms  his 
heart ;  and  he  again  accepts  the  sword  for  its 
defence  from  the  hand  of  another,  placed  by 
the  voice  of  the  people  in  that  supreme  magis- 
tracy, which  he  alone  had  heretofore  filled 
With  a  less  dignified  aoul,  this  official  inferiority 
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might  have  availed  to  ii\jare  his  ooontrj ;  hut 
he  who  oould  descend  from  the  head  of  a  nation 
to  discharge  the  minutest  duties  of  a  private 
citizen,  was  too  great  to  allow  the  influence  of 
etiquette  to  end^yoger  the  safety  of  the  people. 
His  condescension  raises  him  above  himself;  his 
spirit  fires  all  ranks  of  men ;  he  is  overwhelmed 
with  the  gratitude  and  applause  of  an  en- 
raptured nation. 

Whilst  we  confide  in  his  arm,  and  are  mar- 
shalling our  warriors  to  march  imder  his 
banners,  the  God  of  armies,  whose  counsels  are 
beyond  the  scrutiny  of  man,  prepares  for  us  ^e 
test  of  our  submission  to  his  chastising  rod.  It 
is  decreed  that  our  Washington  shaU  die,  but 
that  his  death  shall  be  worthy  of  his  life.  He 
is  to  die  by  the  hand  of  Virtue.  The  rapid 
disease  which  is  selected  as  the  instrument  of 
his  dissolution,  instantaneously  seizes  him.  His 
humanity  delays  the  immediate  ud  to  whidi 
alone  it  may  yield.  Inconsolable  Domestics  I 
what  storms  would  you  not  have  braved,  what 
hazards  would  you  not  have  encountered,  to 
save  that  life  which  was  sacrificed  to  your 
comfort  and  safety  I  At  length  Science  flies  to 
save  him.  Alas  I  what  avaus  its  skill  against 
the  mandate  of  Heaven  9  It  comes  too  late  I — 
It  is  finished. 

Wonderful  event!  Greatness  departs  in 
glory,  and  envy  is  silent  I  All  acknowledge 
him  to  be  the  first  of  citizens,  and  none  feel 
hurt  by  his  superiority.  So  impartial  was  he 
that  none  impeach  his  justice ;  so  moderate, 
none  complain  of  his  power ;  so  magnanimous, 
his  conquered  enemies  applaud  his  humanity ;  so 
philanthropic,  that  neither  color,  nor  climate, 
nor  religion,  nor  politics  could  exclude  the  un- 
fortunate from  his  succor.  He  had  the  habit  of 
combining  sentiment  with  action  in  such 
method  and  force,  that  he  shed  his  benevo- 
lence on  dommunities  of  men,  with  the  same 
ease  as  the  sudden  impulse  of  momentary  sen- 
sibility bestows  it  upon  individuals.  Unezam- 
Sled  virtue!  allotted  to  its  merited  reward, 
[any  founders  of  nations  have  been  left  to  ob- 
tain from  posterity  that  reputation  which 
prejudice  or  bigotry  has  denied  at  their  deaths. 
The  tomb  has  been  necessary  to  bury  anger, 
petty  interests  and  emulation,  which  barred  our 
equitable  judgment.  But,  in  regard  to  this 
Sage,  the  gratitude  of  his  country  has  been  co- 
existent with  his  exertions.  Time  has  not  been 
required  to  remove  him  from  our  view,  in  order 
to  magnify  his  exploits  through  the  medium  of 
fame ;  nor  was  it  requisite  that  we  should  be 
deprived  of  the  good  he  had  done  us,  to  enter- 
tain a  just  sense  of  its  importance.  Medals  and 
statues  have  been  decreea  him  when  living,  and 
your  tears  announce  his  greater  triumph  in 
vour  hearts,  when  dead.  Disinterested  love  I 
What  motives  have  you,  freemen,  for  thus 
ofiering  up  your  applause?  He  has  now  no 
shield  to  defend  you  from  the  invasions  of  your 
enemies ;  his  head  lies  cold  in  the  grave,  and  no 
counsel  can  arise  from  his  lips.  His  eyes  were 
dosed  by  his  own  unshaken  nand,  and  no  smile 


can  now  beam  fh>m  his  countenance  to  animate 
your  troops.  Grateful  Republicans  I  indeed  yon 
weep  not  from  selfishness.  Afflicted  with  the 
thought  of  the  blessings  which  he  has  showered 
upon  yourselves  and  your  children,  you  would 
call  him,  could  your  voice  be  heard,  from  the 
closed  mansions  of  the  dead,  again  to  receive 
the  tribute  of  your  affection.  ■  You  weep  for 
her,  whose  tender  participi^on  in  the  anxieties 
of  a  husband  relieved  his  cares,  and  protracted 
the  invaluable  life  which  love  itself  oould  no 
longer  detain.  Disconsolate ,  woman !  mourn 
not,  for  the  faithful  is  gone  to  receive  the  re- 
ward of  his  uprightness.  The  whole  desire  of 
his  heart)  the  whole  pursuit  of  his  labors  has 
been  the  good  of  his  fellow-men.  Contrast  him 
with  those  who  have  been  raised  by  the  empty, 
the  criminal  admiration  of  mankind,  to  the 
highest  ranks  in  the  Pantheon  of  fame.  See 
one,  instead  of  liberating  and  protecting,  em- 
ployed in  conouering  and  enslaving  a  world,  and 
weeping  that  his  guilty  task  could  be  continued 
no  longer.  Another  retiring  from  the  purple, 
not  with  the  united  blessings  of  all  religious 
sects,  but  the  bigoted  persecutor  of  the  only 
rational — a  divine  religion.  See  the  master  of  so 
many  crowns,  after  yielding  them  up  for  a  con- 
vent, instead  of  interesting  himself  in  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind  to  the  hour  of  his  departure, 
relapsing  into  the  absurdities  of  monkish  su- 
perstition: and  another,  whose  ashes  are 
scarcely  cold,  slaughtering  the  armies  of  half 
the  nations  of  Europe,  to  extend  the  limits  of  an 
Electorate,  with  as  much  zeal  as  our  departed 
hero  labored  to  extend  the  limits  of  freedom, 
civilization  and  morals.  When  so  much  worth 
steps  off*  from  the  stage  of  life,  the  weakness  of 
our  nature  is  the  only  apology  fur  our  tears. 
Such  an  exit  is  not  death ;  it  is  the  triumph  of 
the  just 

Sons  of  freedom  I  as  you  regard  the  memory 
of  your  ascended  Ghief^  attend  to  the  injunction 
of  his  will.  Remember  that  it  was  not  for  you 
alone  he  labored.  It  was  for  your  posterity  also ; 
it  was  for  the  human  race.  For  you  and  for 
them  he  was  first  in  building  the  noblest  politi- 
cal system  that  adorns  the  world.  It  is  an  ex- 
periment to  ascertain  the  nature  of  man ;  whe- 
ther he  be  capable  of  freedom,  or  whether  he 
must  be  led  by  the  reins  of  tyranny ;  whether 
he  be  endowed  with  that  moderation  and  un- 
derstanding which  checks  the  extreme  indul- 
gence of  his  will ;  and  by  allowing  to  others 
the  same  rational  enjoyment  with  himself 
forms  the  liberty  of  the  whole  upon  the  partial 
restraint  of  each  individual;  or  whether  he  must 
go  on  attempting  to  follow  the  dictates  of  self- 
ishness, and  find  his  only  restraint  in  a  power 
which  will  establidi  itself  independent  of  his 
consent,  and  make  him  its  slave.  Who  of  us 
can  be  supposed  to  be  so  lost  to  himself,  so  for- 
getful of  his  children,  and  so  traitorous  to  the 
world,  as  to  contemplate  the  overthrow  of  this 
magnificent  temple  of  wisdom?  No,  my  fellow- 
townsmen,  whatever  zeal  may  suddenly  sug- 
gest, or  apprehensions  tempt  na  to  suspect, 
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there  lives  not  a  man  among  ns  so  depraved, 
•0  ouTBed  by  Heaven.  Shall  it  be  aaid  that  the 
work  of  his  hands,  whom  we  this  day  almost 
adore ;  that  the  hope  which  he  held  out  to  the 
nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  fhistrated  bjr  our 
divisions?  To  the  honor  of  our  country,  not  a 
man  but  answers — ^No:  all,  when  rightly  in- 
fbrmed,  wave  their  particular  prejudices  in  sup- 
port of  the  great  pillar  of  our  national  Union. 
It  is  our  pride ;  it  was  erected  by  our  fistiien ; 
it  is  the  standard  of  our  defence.  Let  us,  then, 
with  a  view  of  for  ever  maintaining  it,  banish 
aU  animosity,  melt  down  all  parties,  wipe  away 
aU  distinctions.  Let  us  no  longer  designate  men 
who  have  differed  in  sentiment,  by  oaious  epi- 
thets, mutually  reflected  and  mutually  disavow- 
ed ;  but  if  a  common  name  be  wanted,  let  it  be 
finrmed  from  his  whom  we  seek  to  honor,  and 
let  it  be  used  to  denote  good  will  to  one  anoth- 
er, respect  to  our  constitution,  fortitude  to  our 
enemies,  love  to  our  country,  devotion  to  our 
God« 

In  the  condolence  of  this  day,  we  cannot  fail 
to  notice  the  honor  which  we  feel  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  fathers  of  the  Btate.  It  was  not 
imbecoming  the  dignity  of  ofSoe,  on  such  an 
oecftsioii,  to  suspend  its  occupations  and  join 
the  general  sorrow.  To  devote  this  portion  of 
time  to  his  memory  who  devoted  a  long  life  to 


our  happiness,  is  rational  and  Just*  Within  the 
present  political  year,  you.  honorable  magis- 
trates and  legislators,  in  this  nlace  solemnized 
the  obsequies  of  the  late  excellent  Governor  of 
our  Commonwealth,  the  much-respected  Sum- 
ner. Thus  pass  away  the  wise,  the  virtuous, 
and  the  faithful ;  by  an  irrevocable  decree,  less 
unwelcome  to  them,  as  it  respects  themselves, 
than  grievous  to  us.  Their  lives  are  long 
enough  for  their  own  glory,  but.  alast  still  too 
necessary  to  their  country's  welfare.  The  ex- 
perience, the  learning,  the  genius,  the  various 
coincidence  of  drcumstances,  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  form  that  efful^nce  of  character,  by 
which  they  enlighten,  polish,  and  direct  society, 
fidl  to  the  lot  of  few.  When  such  lamps  are  ex- 
tinguished, we  are  happy  if  our  darkness  be  tran* 
sient*  But  in  your  wisdom,  the  people  of  our 
Commonwealth  safely  confide;  nor,  as  members 
of  our  united  country,  do  they  mourn  like  those 
who  are  without  hope;  for  although  in  the 
present  g^oom  of  our  political  hemisphere, 
their  late  ruling  planet  has  travelled  to  the 
morning  of  another  clime,  yet  its  kindred  lumi- 
nary rises  on  the  horizon,  brilliant,  steady,  and 
propitious  to  direct  their  course.  They  lament 
that  ^eir  beloved  WASHnroTOH  sleeps  in  death ; 
their  consolation  is,  that  his  faithiul  brother, 
the  vigilant  Aiuica,  survives. 


HARRISON  GRAY  OTIS. 

DasoBNDBD  from  an  honorable  and  distin^ished  ancestry,  this  eloquent  man  waa  bom  Sn 
Boston,  Massachnsetts,  on  the  eighth  of  October,  1765.  He  waa  the  nephew  of  James  Otis, 
the  orator  and  patriot  of  the  early  revolotionary  period,  and  the  son  of  Samuel  AUyne  Otis,  an 
eminent  civilian,  who,  besides  occupying  many  other  positions  of  trust  and  honor,  was  chosen, 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Oonstitution,  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Harrison  Gray,  the  royal  treasurer  of  Massachusetts,  an  adherent  to 
the  cause  of  the  Grown  during  the  Revolution,  and  one  of  those  loyalists,  whose  estates  were 
confiscated,  and  who  left  Boston,  with  the  British  troops,  (m  their  evacuation  of  that  place  hi 
1776. 

Young  Otis  was  educated  at  the  public  Latin  school  in  his  native  town,  and  at  Harvard  Uni* 
versity ;  graduating  from  the  latter  institution,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  recdving  the  honors 
of  his  class.  From  college  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  entered  the  office  of  John  Lowell,  as  a 
student  at  law.  All  his  energies  were  now  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  his  chosen  profeedon. 
Early  and  late  he  was  at  the  office  of  his  preceptor,  poring  over  the  books  with  the  intensest 
application.  In  1786  he  commenced  practice,  and  soon  became  distinguished.  His  first  year 
was  a  successful  one,  and  his  reputation  of  ability  continued  to  increase.  About  this  time  mili- 
tary matters  attracted  his  attention.  He  became  captain  of  a  volunteer  company,  a!id  was  aid- 
de-camp  to  General  Brooks,  in  the  memorable  insurrection  in  Massachusetts  in  the  years 
1786-1787. 

In  1796  he  was  chosen  to  the  legislature  of  his  native  State,  the  same  year  was  elected  to 
succeed  Fisher  Ames  in  the  lower  House  of  Oongress,  and  there  joined  the  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  Thomas  Jefierson.  From  this  time  xmtil  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  was  con- 
stantly in  public  life,  "the  guide  of  popular  opinion,''  says  one  of  his  ablest  cotemporaries,  *^in 
all  the  trying  scenes  of  commercial  restrictions,  embargo,  and  war.*'  He  was  chosen  speaker  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  in  1808.  Two  years  after  he  was  transferred 
to  the  presidency  of  the  State  Senate,  and,  on  his  retirement  from  that  station  in  1814,  waa 
appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  Oourt  of  Oommon  Pleas. 

Amidst  the  duties  of  his  several  official  stations,  he  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  aU 
the  great  questions  of  the  day ;  was  *^  the  orator  of  all  public  assemblies,"  and,  '^the  first  among 
his  equals,  was  alike  ready,  at  all  times,  with  his  pen  and  tongue."  The  earliest  of  his  rhetorical 
efforts  that  are  preserved,  is  the  oration  delivered  at  the  request  of  the  authorities  of  the  town 
of  Boston,  on  the  anniversary  of  independence,  1788.  Although  this  does  not  evince  that 
strength  and  brilliancy,  purity  of  diction,  and  depth  of  pathos,  so  charaoteristio  of  his  latter 
productions,  it  indicates  great  power  and  a  high  order  of  talent  His  Eulogy  an  HamilUm^ 
which  is  considered  as  the  most  finished  of  his  published  orations,  ginned  him  unqualified  ap- 
plause. **  We  love  him,"  says  one,  "  for  he  has  frequently  turned  aside  frt>m  his  labors,  and, 
with  reverence  and  homage,  sacrificed  at  the  tomb  of  the  immortal  Hamilton.  No  envy,  which 
disturbs  little  minds,  chafed  his  breast;  but  penetrated  with  grief^  he  shed  upon  Hamilton's  grave 
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saob  tears  as  genins  weeps  at  the  loss  of  kindred  souls.'*  *  **  During  its  deliverj,^  says  another, 
**all  hung  with  breathless  admiration  on  his  words,  and,  at  the  end,  in  that  stillness  indicative 
alone  of  the  deepest  sorrow,  they  returned  to  their  homes,  with  the  only  consolation  that  snch 
men  as  Ames  and  Otis  remained."  f 

Another  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Otis  displayed  the  loftiest  strains  of  eloquence,  was  at  the 
convention  in  New  York  in  the  month  of  September,  1812.  The  object  of  the  convention  was 
to  determine  upon  the  expediency  of  defeating  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Madison,  by  running  De 
'Witt  Clinton  as  the  oppodng  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  It  was  composed  of  some  of  the 
ablest  men  of  the  country.  After  sitting  two  days,  unable  to  come  to  any  detennination,  on 
the  third  day  they  were  about  dissolving  without  any  fixed  plan  of  operation.  Rufbs  King  had 
pronounced  the  most  impassioned  invective  against  Olinton,  and  was  so  excited  during  his 
address,  that  his  knees  trembled  under  hinu  ,  Gouverneur  Morris  doubted  much  the  expediency 
of  the  measure,  and  was  seconded  in  these  doubts  by  Theodore  Sedgewick,  as  well  as  by  Judge 
Hopkinson.  Many  of  the  members  were  desirous  of  returning  to  Philadelphia  by  the  steamboat, 
at  two  o^dock,  p.m.,  of  the  third  day.  It  was  approaching  the  hour,  and  nothing  had  been  d»- 
tennined,  when  Mr.  Otis  arose,  apparentiy  buch  embarrassed,  hdding  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and 
seeming  as  if  he  was  almost  sorry  he  had  arisen.  Soon  he  wanned  with  his  subject,  his  hat  fell 
from  hiB  hand,  and  he  poured  forth  a  strain  of  eloquence  that  chained  all  present  to  their  seats^ 
and  when,  at  a  late  hour,  the  vote  was  taken,  it  was  almost  unanimously  resolved  to  support 
Olinton.  This  effort  was  unprepared,  but  only  proves  how  entirely  Mr.  Otis  deserved  the  repu- 
tation he  enjoyed  of  being  a  great  orator.| 

Mr.  Otis's  connection  with  the  convention  which  arose  out  of  the  internal  AffiooltieB  pro- 
duced by  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  which  met  at  Hartford  in  the  winter  of  1814,  hardlj 
requires  notice  here.f  After  the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  had  received  the 
report  of  the  convention,  the  former  deputized  Mr.  Otis,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Sullivan ;  the  latter,  Mr.  Nathan  Terry  and  Mr.  Calvin  Goddard,  to  repair  to  Wadiing-. 
ton  city,  ^^  and  make  earnest  and  respectfhl  application  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
requesting  their  consent  to  some  arrangement,  whereby  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  separately, 
or  in  concert  with  neighboring  States,  may  be  enabled  to  assume  the  defence  of  their  territories 
against  the  enemy ;  and  that  to  this  end,  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  taxes  collected  within  the 
said  States,  may  be  paid  into  the  respective  treasuries  thereof,  and  appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  the  balance  due  to  the  said  States,  and  to  the  fhture  defence  of  the  same ;  the  amount  so  paid 
into  the  treasuries  to  be  credited,  and  the  disbursements  so  made  to  be  charged  to  the  United 
States."  The  commissioners  were  further  required  to  consult  with,  and  to  solicit  the  assistance 
and  co-operation  of  the  senators  and  representatives  of  this  Commonwealth  in  the  Congress  of 

•  8ftiira«l  Lw  Knapp,  LUD.  t  Q^orgt  Otbot 

X  Tbii  Mteodoto  U  reoorded  bj  John  T.  8.  SnlllTaa  In  a  nota,  at  pasa  SSO  of  hia  lkther*a  **  Familiar  Lattara  on  P«lilio 
Charaetart." 

I  The  Hartford  Conyantion  waa  eompoaed  of  •oma  of  the  ablest  men  of  New  England.  Oeorga  Oabot  waa  Iti  prealdaal 
He  was  a  natlye  of  Salem,  MaaMehaaetta,  where  he  waa  bom  In  1701  Before  he  attained  the  aga  of  twentf-alz,  ha  waa 
a  member  of  the  Provincial  Oongreaa  of  Maamehoaetta,  and  distingoiahed  hlmaelf  in  that  bodj,  by  aa  oppoaltloB  to  tka 
plan  of  eatabliahlng  bylaw  a  mairtmam  of  prioea,  and  bj  hIa  strong  adyoeacy  for  the  ftvedom  of  aoounaraa.  la  1T87-S 
ha  waa  a  prominent  member  of  the  Federal  ConyenUon  of  Ifaasaehoaetta,  and  for  many  yaara  a  Senator  In  Congrai 
In  1798,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Nayy,  bat  declined  to  senre.  Daring  the  latter  portion  of  hla  Hfo,  ha  waa 
sometimes  In  the  State  leglalatare  and  in  the  ezeeattye  eoandl.  Hla  death  occorrad  at  Boaton,  on  tha  alghtaanth  «f 
ApriVlSSa. 

Mr.  Cabot  was  a  self-taoght  man,  and  for  the  dIaUnetlon  he  attained  ha  waa  Indebted  to  his  own  ealtiyatlon  of  tha  as- 
tmordlnary  powers  of  his  mind.  In  conversation,  he  was  nnasaally  eloqaent  Dr.  Klrkland,  one  who  had  tha  beat 
opportnnlties  to  know  him,  thns  describes  his  qualities.  '*  Hla  mind  waa  at  once  comprehensive  and  dlaorlmlaatlag ;  ftUI, 
yet  acearate.  He  waa  sagadona  and  aoate  In  disentangling  Involved  and  diffloalt  subjects ;  knowing  how  to  sapanta 
appearances  from  realltlea ;  to  dlstlngalah  the  probable,  the  true,  the  practical  The  materials  that  aonatltated  hto  intal- 
lectaal  ttorc,  lay  In  hla  mind  In  methodical  arrangement,  ready  to  be  applied  to  their  proper  osea,  for  argument,  peraaa- 
slon,  eolloqaial  eommanlcation,  or  the  eondaet  of  Ufa.**  In  personal  appearance,  he  la  described  aa  a  tall  man,  of  eoortaooa 
and  elegant  mannera,  and  refined  aapeet ;  his  oomplezlon  waa  ll^t,  hla  eyes  blue. 

He  waa  a  decided  federaliat ;  and  the  Mend  of  Oora,  Ames  and  Hamilton.  He  alao  a^Joyad  tha  eoafldenaa  of 
Washington.  Hia  oonrae  In  tha  oonvantion  at  Hartford,  la  f\iilly  azplaiaad  In  Dwig^t*a  history  of  that  body.  A4  Ail- 
Mmh»*c  Familiar  IM&n, 
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the  United  States.  The  comndflrionera  arriyed  at  Washington  aboat  the  middle  of  Febmary, 
1816,  at  which  time  the  news  of  the  oondosion  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  was  received  by  the 
government.  This  rendered  the  object  of  their  mission  fatile,  and  they  retomed  to  their  homes. 
Mr.  Otis  pablished  a  defence  of  the  convention  in  a  series  of  eloquent  and  spirited  letters,  in 
1824. 

In  1817  Ifr.  Otis  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  where  he  remained  until  1628, 
discharging  with  great  ability  and  high  patriotLsm,  the  most  important  functions,  and  always 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  State  and  country.  In  the  celebrated  discossion  which  arose  in 
the  Senate,  at  the  time  the  Missouri  question  was  before  that  body,  he  displayed  the  greatest 
power  and  eloquence.  His  speech  on  that  occasion  is  among  the  few  preserved  of  that  extraor- 
dinary debate.  On  leaving  Congress,  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  became  a  candidate  for  gover* 
nor  of  Massachusetts,  in  opposition  to  William  Eustis,  but  was  defeated  in  the  election.  In  1829 
he  was  elected  mayor  of  Boston.  This  was  the  last  public  station  he  occupied.  At  the  dose 
of  his  mayoralty,  he  retired  to  private  life ;  and  on  the  twenty-dghth  of  October,  1848,  retain- 
ing his  mental  vigor  to  the  last,  he  died,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

A  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  addressed  a  spirited  and  effective  letter  to  the  public, 
advocating  the  support  of  General  Taylor  for  the  presidenqy.  This  was  pubBshed  on  the  second 
of  October,  and  was  probably  the  latest  work  of  his  pen. 

No  formal  biography  of  Mr.  Otis  has  yet  appeared.  The  most  extended  account  of  his  life 
and  services  is  given  by  Mr.  Loring,  in  T/is  Hundred  Bo$ton  OreUan;  but  the  greater  part  of 
his  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  occasional  productions  of  his  time,  and  the  few  manuscript  let* 
ters  of  his  ootemporaries. 
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Mr.  Otis  pronounced  this  eulogy,  at  the  request 
of  the  dtizens  of  Boston,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
July,  1804: 

We  are  convened,  afflicted  fellow-dtizens,  to 
perform  the  only  duties  which  our  republics 
acknowledge  or  fulfil  to  their  illustrious  dead ; 
to  present  to  departed  excellence  an  oblation 
of  gratitude  and  req>ect:  to  inscribe  its  virtues 
on  the  urn  which  contains  its  ashes,  and  to 
consecrate  its  example  l^  the  tears  and  sympathy 
of  an  affectionate  people. 

Must  we,  then,  realize  that  HamUton  is  no 
morel  Must  the  sod,  not  yet  cemented  on  the 
tomb  of  Washington,  still  moist  with  our  tears, 
be  so  soon  disturbed  to  admit  the  beloved  com- 
panion of  Washington,  the  partner  of  his  dan- 
gers, the  object  c?  his  confidence,  the  disciple 
who  leaned  upon  his  bosom  1  InsatiAble  Death  I 
Will  not  the  heroes  and  statesmen,  whom  mad 
ambition  has  sent  from  the  crimsoned  fields  of 
Europe,  suffice  to  people  thy  dreary  dominions  1 
Thy  dismal  avenues  have  been  thronged  with 
princely  martyrs  and  illustrious  victims.  Crowns 
and  sceptres,  the  spoils  of  royidty,  are  among 
thy  recent  trophies,  and  the  blood  of  innocence 
and  valor  has  flowed  in  torrents  at  tiiy  inexora- 
ble command.  Such  have  been  thy  ravages  in 
the  old  world.  And  in  our  infimt  conntrv  how 
small  was  the  remnant  of  our  revolutionary 


heroes  which  had  been  spared  from  thy  fistal 
grasp  1  Could  not  our  Warren,  our  Montgomery, 
our  Mercer,  our  Greene,  our  Washington  appease 
thy  vengeance  for  a  few  short  years  1  Shall  none 
of  our  early  patriots  be  permitted  to  behold 
the  perfection  of  their  own  work  in  the  stability 
of  our  government  and  the  maturity  of  our  in- 
stitutions! Or  hast  thou  predetermined,  dread 
King  of  Terrors  1  to  blast  the  world's  beet  hope, 
and  by  depriving  us  of  all  the  conductors  of  our 
glorious  revolution,  comoel  us  to  bury  our  liber- 
ties in  their  tombs  t  O  Hamilton  1  great  would 
be  the  relief  of  my  mind,  were  I  permitted  to 
exchange  the  arduous  duty  of  attempting  to 
portray  the  varied  excellence  of  thy  character, 
for  the  privilege  of  venting  the  deep  and  un- 
availing sorrow  which  swelu  my  bosom,  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  gentleness  of  thy  nature,  of 
thy  splendid  talents  and  placid  virtues  t  But,  my 
respected  friends,  an  inoidgence  of  these  feelings 
would  be  inconsistent  with  that  deliberate  recital 
of  the  services  and  qu^ties  of  this  great  man, 
which  is  required  by  impartial  Justice  and  your 
expectations. 

In  governments  which  recognize  the  distinc- 
tions of  splendid  birth  and  tities,  the  details  of 
iUnstrious  lineage  and  connections  become  inte- 
resting to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  value 
those  advantages.  But  in  the  man  whose  loss 
we  deplore,  the  interval  between  manhood  and 
death  was  so  uniformly  filled  by  a  display  of 
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tho  energies  of  his  mfgbtj  mind,  that  the  world 
has  scaroelj  paused  to  inquire  into  the  stoiy  of 
his  infant  or  puerile  years.  He  was  a  planet, 
the  dawn  of  which  was  not  percdved;  which 
rose  with  Adl  splendor,  and  emitted  a  constant 
stream  of  glorious  light  until  the  hour  of  its 
sadden  and  portentous  eclipse. 

At  the  ase  of  eighteen,  while  cultiyating  his 
mind  at  C^umbia  €k>llege,  he  was  roused  from 
the  leisure  and  delights  of  scientifio  groves  bj 
the  din  of  war.  He  entered  the  American 
annj  as  an  officer  of  artillery,  and  at  that  earlpr 
period  fimiiliarized  himself  to  wield  both  his 
sword  and  his  pen  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
He  developed  at  once  the  qualities  which  com- 
mand precedency,  and  the  modestv  which  con- 
oeals  its  pretensions.  Frank,  affiible,  intelligent 
and  brave,  young  Hamilton  became  the  favorite 
of  his  fellow-Boldiers.  His  intuitive  perception 
and  correct  Judgment  rendered  him  a  rapid 
]nroficient  in  military  science^  and  his  merit 
eUenced  the  envy  which  it  excited. 

A  most-  honorable  distinction  now  awaited 
him.  He  attracted  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  appointed  him  an  aid, 
and  honored  him  with  his  confidence  and  friend- 
ship. This  domestic  relation  afforded  to  both 
firequent  means  of  comparing  their  opinions 
upon  the  policy  and  destinies  of  our  country, 
upon  the  sources  of  its  future  prosperity  and 
grandeur,  upon  the  imperfection  of  its  existing 
establishments ;  and  to  digest  those  principles, 
which,  in  happier  times,  might  be  interwoven 
into  a  more  perfect  model  of  government 
Hence,  probably,  originated  that  filial  venera- 
tion for  Washington  and  adherence  to  his 
maxims,  which  were  ever  conspicuous  in  the 
deportment  of  Hamilton ;  and  hence  the  exalted 
esteem  and  predilection  uniformly  displayed  by 
the  magnanimous  patron  to  the  faithM  and 
i^ectionate  pupil. 

While  the  aisasters  of  the  American  army, 
and  the  perseverance  of  the  British  ministry, 
presented  the  gloomv  prospect  of  protracted 
warfare,  young  Hamilton  appeared  to  be  con- 
tent in  his  station,  and  with  the  opportunities 
which  he  had  of  fighting  by  the  siae,  and  exe- 
cuting the  orders  of  his  beloved  chief.  But  the 
investment  of  the  army  of  Comwallis  suddenly 
changed  the  aspect  of  aflkirs,  and  rendered  it 
prob&le  that  this  campaign,  if  successful,  would 
be  the  most  brilliant  and  decisive  of  any  that 
was  likelv  to  occur.  It  now  appeared  that  his 
heart  had  lon^  panted  for  an  occasion  to  signal- 
ize his  intrepidity  and  devotion  to  the  service 
of  his  country.  He  obtained,  by  earnest  en- 
treaties, the  conmiand  of  a  detachment  destined 
to  storm  tiie  works  of  Torktown.  It  is  well 
known  with  what  undaunted  courage  he  pressed 
on  to  the  assault,  with  unloaded  arms,  pre- 
sented his  bosom  to  the  dangers  of  the  bayonet, 
carried  the  fort,  and  thus  eminently  contributed 
to  decide  the  fate  of  the  battle  and  of  his  coun- 
try. But  even  here  the  impetuosity  of  the 
youthful  conqueror  was  restrained  by  the  clem- 
ency of  the  benevolent  man :  the  butchery  of 


the  American  ganiscm,  at  New  London,  would 
have  justified  and  seeined  to  demand  an  exer* 
cise  of  the  rigors  of  retaliation.  This  was 
strongly  intimated  to  Colcmel  Hamilton,  but  we 
find,  m  his  report  to  his  commandinj^  officer, 
in  his  own  word&  that,  ^  incapable  of  miitating 
examples  of  baroarity.  and  forgetting  recent 
provocations,  he  spared  every  man  who  ceased 
to  resist^ 

Havmg,  soon  afterwards,  terminated  his  mili- 
tary career,  he  returned  to  New  York,  uid 
quidified  himself  to  commence  practice  as  a 
counsellor  at  law.  But  the  duties  and  emolu- 
ments of  his  profession  were  not  then  permitted 
to  stifie  his  solicitude  to  give  a  correct  tone  to 
public  opinion,  b^  the  prqMigation  of  principles 
worthy  of  adoption  by  a  people  who  had  Just 
undertaken  to  govern  themselves.  He  found 
the  minds  of  men  chafed  and  irritated  by  the 
recollection  of  their  recent  sufferings  and  dan- 
gers. The  citv  of  New  Tork^  so  long  a  garri- 
son, presented  scenes  and  mcidents,  whidi 
naturally  ag^^vated  these  dispositions,  and  too 
many  were  inclined  to  fan  the  fiame  of  discord, 
and  mar  the  enjoyment  and  advantages  of 
peace,  by  fomenting  the  animosities  engendered 
by  tiie  collisions  of  war.  To  soothe  these  angry 
passions ;  to  heal  these  wounds ;  to  demonstrate 
the  folly  and  inexpediency  of  scattering  the 
bitter  tares  of  national  prejudice  and  private 
rancor  among  the  seeds  of  public  prosperity, 
were  objects  worthy  of  the  heart  and  head  of 
Hamilton.  To  these  he  applied  himself^  and  by 
a  luminous  pamphlet,  assuaged  the  public  re- 
sentment against  those  whose  sentiments  had 
led  them  to  oppose  the  Revolution:  and  thus 
preserved  fh>m  exile  many  valuable  citizens, 
who  have  supported  the  laws  and  increased  the 
opulence  of  their  native  State. 

From  this  period  he  appears  to  have  devoted 
himself  principally  to  professional  occupations, 
which  were  multiplied  by  his  increasing  ce- 
lebrity, until  he  became  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention, which  met  at  Annapolis,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  devising  a  mode  of  levying  and 
collecting  a  general  impost.  Although  the  ob- 
ject of  tMs  convention  was  thus  limited,  yet  so 
manifold,  in  his  view,  were  the  defects  of  the 
old  confederation,  that  a  reform,  in  one  par- 
ticular, would  be  ineffectual ;  he,  therefore,  first 
suggested  the  proposal  of  attempting  a  radical 
change  in  its  principles ;  and  the  address  to  the 
people  of  itie  United  States,  recommending  a 
general  convention,  with  more  extensive  powers^ 
which  was  adopted  by  that  assembly,  was  the 
work  of  his  pen.* 

To  the  second  convention,  which  fhoned  the 
constitution,  he  was  also  deputed  as  a  delegate 
from  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  that  assemblage  of  the  bri^test  lewels  of 
America,  the  genius  of  Hamilton  spariled  with 
pre-eminent  lustre.    The  best  of  our  orators 

*  Thii  information  is  derlT«d  from  s  retp«eUbl«  member 
of  that  convention,  from  the  State  of  New  Yotk.—AMtkor  ^ 
HUJMoffif, 
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were  improved  by  the  example  of  his  eloquence. 
The  most  ez])erienc6d  of  our  statesmen  were 
iDstracted  by  the  solidity  of  his  sentiments,  and 
all  were  convinced  of  the  utility  and  extent  of 
Mi  agency  in  framing  the  constitution. 

When  the'  instrument  was  presented  to  the 
people  for  their  ratification,  the  obstacles  inci- 
dent to  every  attempt  to  combine  the  interests, 
Tiews  and  opinions  of  the  various  States,  threat- 
ened, in  some  of  them,  to  frustrate  the  hopes 
and  exertions  of  its  friends.  The  fears  of  the 
tlnUd,  the  jealousies  of  the  ignorant,  the  arts 
of  Uie  designing,  and  the  sincere  conviction  of 
the  laperficia],  were  arrayed  into  a  formidable 
alliance,  in  opposition  to  the  system.  But  the 
magio  pen  of  Ilamilton  dissolved  this  league. 
Anmated  by  the  magnitude  of  his  object,  he 
enriched  the  daily  papers  with  the  researches 
of  a  mind  teeming  with  political  information. 
In  tiiese  rapid  essays,  written  amid  the  avoca- 
tions of  business,  and  under  the  pressure  of  the 
oocanon,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect,  that 
much  would  require  revision  and  correction. 
But  in  the  mind  of  Hamilton  nothing  was  super- 
ficial but  resentment  of  injuries ;  nothing  fugi- 
tive, but  those  transient  emotions  which  some- 
times lead  virtue  astrav.  These  productions  of 
his  pen  are  now  considered  as  a  standard  com- 
mentary upon  the  nature  of  our  government ; 
and  he  lived  to  hear  them  quoted  by  his  fHends 
and  adversaries,  as  high  authority,  in  the  tribu- 
nals of  justice,  and  in  the  legislature  of  the 
nation. 

When  ilie  constitution  was  adopted,  and 
Washington  was  called  to  the  presidency  by  his 
grateful  country,  our  departed  friend  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  charge  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, and  of  consequence  became  a  confidential 
member  of  the  administration.  In  tliis  new 
sphere  of  action,  he  displayed  a  ductility  and 
extent  of  genius,  a  fertility  in  expedients,  a 
fiMSiilty  of  arrangement,  an  industry  in  applica- 
tion to  busiuess,  and  a  promptitude  in  despatch ; 
but  beyond  all,  a  purity  of  public  virtue  and 
^nnteresteduess,  which  are  too  mighty  for  the 
ffraap  of  my  feeble  powers  of  description.  In- 
deeo,  the  public  character  of  Hamilton,  and  his 
meaanres  from  tins  period,  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  history  of  our  country,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  one  without  de- 
voting a  volume  to  the  other.  The  Treasury 
of  tiie  United  States,  at  the  time  of  his  entrance 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  was  literally  a 
creature  of  the  imagination,'  and  existed  only  in 
name,  unless  folios  of  unsettled  balances,  and 
bundles  of  reproachful  claims  were  deserving 
the  name  of  a  treasury.  Money  there  was 
none ;  and  of  public  credit  scarcely  a  shadow 
remained.  Ko  national  system  for  rusing  and 
collecting  a  revenue  had  been  attempted,  and 
no  estimate  could  be  formed,  from  the  experi- 
ments of  the  different  States,  of  the  probable 
reaolt  of  any  project  of  deriving  it  from  com- 
merce. The  national  debt  was  not  only  unpaid, 
bnt  its  amount  was  a  subject  of  uncertainty  and 
ooniecture.  Such  was  the  chaos  from  which 
Voul.— 86 


the  Secretary  was  called  upon  to  elicit  the  ele- 
ments of  a  regular  system,  adequate  to  the  im- 
mediate exigencies  of  a  new  and  expensive 
establishment,  and  to  an  honorable  provision 
for  the  public  debt.  His  arduous  duty  was  not 
to  reform  abuses,  but  to  create  resources ;  not 
to  improve  upon  precedent,  but  to  invent  a 
model.  In  an  ocean  of  experiment,  he  had 
neither  chart  nor  compass  but  those  of  his  own 
invention.  Yet  such  was  the  comprehensive 
vigor  of  his  mind,  that  his  original  projects 
possessed  the  hardihood  of  settled  regulations. 
Ilis  sketches  were  little  short  of  the  perfection 
of  finished  pictures.  In  the  first  session  of 
Congress,  he  produced  a  plan  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  for  the 
collection  of  a  national  revenue;  and  in  the 
second,  a  report  of  a  system  for  funding  the 
national  debt.  Great  objections  were  urged 
against  the  expediencv  of  the  principles,  as- 
sumed by  him  for  the  oasis  of  his  system;  but 
no  doubt  remained  of  their  effect.  A  dormant 
capital  was  revived,  and  with  it  commerce  and 
agriculture  awoke  as  from  the  sleep  of  death. 
By  the  enchantment  of  this  ^^  mighty  magi- 
cian," the  beauteous  fabric  of  public  credit  rose 
in  full  m^'esty  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  con- 
federation ;  and  men  gazed  with  astonishment 
upon  a  youtliM  prodigy,  who,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three,  having  already  been  the  ornament 
of  the  camp,  the  forum  mid  the  Senate,  was 
now  suddenly  transformed  into  an  accomplished 
financier,  and  a  self-taught  adept,  not  only  in 
the  general  principles,  but  the  intricate  details, 
of  his  new  department. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  such  resplendent 
powers  of  doing  right  should  have  exposed  him 
to  the  suspicion  of  doing  wrong.  He  was  sus- 
pected and  accused.  His  political  adversaries 
were  his  judges.  Their  investigation  of  his 
conduct  and  honorable  acquitted  added  new 
lustre  to  his  fame,  and  confirmed  the  national  sen- 
timent, that  in  his  public  character  he  was  indeed 
*^  a  man  without  fear  and  without  reproach." 

To  his  exertions  in  this  department,  we 
are  indebted  for  many  important  institutions. 
Among  others,  the  plan  of  redeeming  the  public 
debt,  and  of  a  national  bank  to  facilitate  the 
operations  of  government,  were  matured  and 
adopted  under  his  auspices;  and  so  complete 
were  Ms  arrangements,  that  his  successors, 
though  men  of  undoubted  talentt,  and  one  of 
them  a  political  opponent,  have  found  nothing 
susceptible  of  material  improvement. 

But  the  obligations  of  his  country,  during 
this  period,  were  not  confined  to  his  merit  as  a 
financier. 

The  fiame  of  insurrection  was  Idndled  in  the 
western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  and  raged 
with  such  violence,  that  large  detachments  of 
military  force  were  marched  to  the  scene  of  the 
disturbance,  and  the  presence  of  the  great 
Washington  was  judgea  necessary  to  quell  the 
increasing  spirit  of  revolt.  He  ordered  the 
Secretary  to  quit  the  duties  of  his  department, 
and  attend  him  on  the  expedition.    His  versa* 
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tile  powers  were  immediately  and  efficacionslj 
applied  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  laws. 
Ilie  principal  burden  of  the  important  civil  and 
miUtary  arrangements,  requisite  for  Hiis  pur- 
pose, devolved  upon  his  shoulders.  It  was 
owinff  to  his  humanity,  that  the  leaders  of  this 
rebeluon  escaped  exemplary  punishment:  and 
the  successful  issue  was,  in  public  and  unquali- 
fied terms,  ascribed  to  him  by  those,  whose 
political  relations  would  not  have  prompted 
them  to  pay  the  homage  of  unmerited  praise. 

He  was  highly  instrumental  in  preserving  our 
peace  and  neutrality,  and  saving  us  from  the 
ruin  which  has  befallen  the  republics  of  the  old 
world.  Upon  this  topic,  I  am  desirous  of  avoid- 
ing every  intimation  which  might  prove  offen- 
sive to  individuds  of  any  party.  Ood  forbid 
that  the  sacred  sorrow,  in  whicn  we  all  unite, 
should  be  disturbed  by  the  mixture  of  any  un- 
kindly emotions  I  I  would  merely  do  Justice 
to  this  honored  shade,  without  arr^gning  the 
motives  of  those  who  disapproved  and  opposed 
his  measures. 

The  dangers,  which  menaced  our  infant  gov- 
ernment at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution,  are  no  longer  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy. The  principles,  professed  by  the  first 
leaders  of  that  revolution,  were  so  congenial  to 
those  of  the  American  people ;  their  pretences 
of  aiming  merely  at  the  reformation  of  abuses 
were  so  plausible;  the  spectacle  of  a  great 
people  struggling  to  recover  their  "long  lost 
liberties''  was  so  imposing  and  august;  while 
that  of  a  combination  of  tyrants  to  conquer 
and  subjugate,  was  so  revolting ;  the  services, 
received  from  one  of  the  belfigerent  powers, 
and  the  ii^uries  inflicted  by  the  other,  were  so 
recent  in  our  minds,  that  the  sensibility  of  the 
nation  was  excited  to  the  most  exquisite  pitch. 
To  this  disposition,  so  favorable  to  the  wishes 
of  France,  every  appeal  was  made,  which 
intrigue,  corruption,  flattery  and  threats  could 
dictate.  At  this  dangerous  and  dazzling  crisis, 
there  were  but  few  men  entirely  exempt  from 
the  .general  delirium.  Among  that  few  was 
Hamilton.  His  penetrating  eye  discerned,  and 
his  prophetic  voice  foretold,  the  tendency  and 
consequence  of  the  first  revolutionary  move- 
ments. He  was  assured,  that  every  people 
which  should  espouse  the  cause  of  France  would 

fass  under  her  yoke,  and  that  the  people  of 
'ranee,  like  every  nation  which  surrenders  its 
relteon  to  the  mercy  of  demagogues,  would  be 
driven  by  the  storms  of  anarchy  upon  the 
shores  of  despotism.  All  this  he  knew  was 
conformable  to  the  invariable  law  of  nature  and 
experience  of  mankind.  From  the  reach  of 
this  de9<ilation  he  was  anxious  to  save  his  coun- 
try, and  in  the  pursuit  of  his  purpose,  he  breast- 
ed the  assaults  of  calumny  and  pr^udice.  ^  The 
torrent  roared,  and  he  did  buffet  it.'*  Appre- 
ciating the  advantafi^es  of  a  neutral  position,  he 
co-operated  with  Washington,  Adams,  and  the 
other  patriots  of  that  day,  in  the  means  best 
adapted  to  maintain  it.  The  rights  and  duties 
of  neutrality,  proclaimed  by  the  President,  were 


explained  and  enforced  by  Hamilton  in  th« 
character  of  Paoiticus.  The  attempts  to  cor- 
rupt and  intimidate  were  resisted.  The  Briti^ 
treaty  was  Justified  and  defended  as  an  honor- 
able compact  with  our  natural  friends,  and 
pregnant  with  advantages,  which  have  sinoe 
been  realized  and  acknowledged  by  its  oppo- 
nents. 

By  this  pacific  and  vigorous  policy,  in  the 
whole  course  of  which  the  genius  and  activity 
of  Hamilton  were  conspicuous,  time  and  infbr- 
mation  were  afforded  to  the  American  nation, 
and  correct  views  were  acquired  of  our  ntustion 
and  interests.  We  beheld  the  republics  of  En- 
rope  march  in  procession  to  the  fVmeral  of  their 
own  liberties,  oythe  lurid  light  of  the  revolu- 
tionary torch.  The  tumult  of  the  passions  sub- 
sided, the  wisdom  of  the  administration  was 
perceived,  and  America  now  remains  a  solitary 
monument  in  the  desolated  plains  of  liberty. 

Having  remained  at  the  head  of  the  treasury 
several  years,  and  filled  its  coffers ;  having  de- 
veloped the  sources  of  an  ample  revenue,  and 
tested  the  advantages  of  his  own  system  by  his 
own  experience ;  and  having  expended  his  pri- 
vate fortune;  he  found  it  necessary  to  retire 
from  public  employment,  and  to  devote  his  at- 
tention to  the  claims  of  a  larse  and  dear  fiunily. 
What  brighter  instance  of  msintereeted  honor 
has  ever  been  exhibited  to  an  admiring  worid ! 
That  a  man,  upon  whoni  devolved  the  task  of 
originating  a  system  of  revenue  for  a  nation ; 
of  devising  the  checks  in  his  own  department ; 
of  providing  for  the  collection  of  sums,  the 
amount  of  which  was  conjectural ;  that  a  man, 
who  anticipated  the  effects  of  a  funding  system, 
yet  a  secret  in  his  own  bosom,  and  who  was 
thus  enabled  to  have  secured  a  princely  fortune, 
consistently  with  principles  esteemed  fair  by 
the  world ;  that  such  a  man,  by  no  means  aa- 
dicted  to  an  expensive  or  extravagant  style  of 
living,  should  have  retired  from  office  destitute 
of  means  adequate  to  the  wants  of  mediocrity, 
and  have  resorted  to  professional  labor  for  the 
means  of  decent  support,  are  facts  which  must 
instruct  and  aguish  those,  who,  in  countries 
habituated  to  corruption  ana  venality,  are  more 
attentive  to  the  ffains  than  to  the  duties  of 
official  station.  Yet  Hamilton  was  that  man. 
It  was  a  fact,  always  known  to  his  Mends,  and 
it  is  now  evident  f^om  his  testament,  made  un- 
der a  deep  presentiment  of  his  approaching  fate. 
Blush,  then,  ministers  and  warriors  of  imperial 
France,  who  have  deluded  your  nation  by  pre- 
tensions to  a  disinterested  regard  for  its  liberties 
and  rights.  Disgorge  the  riches  extorted  from 
your  fellow-citizens,  and  the  spoils  amassed 
mm  confiscation  and  blood!  Restore  to  im- 
poverished nations  the  price  paid  by  them  for 
the  privilege  of  slavery,  and  now  appropriated 
to  the  refinements  of  luxury  and  corruption ! 
Approach  the  tomb  of  HamUton,  and  compare 
the  insignificance  of  your  gorgeous  palaces  with 
the  awfol  mi^esty  of  this  tenement  of  clay ! 

We  again  accompany  our  friend  in  the  walks 
of  private  life,  and  in  the  assiduous  pnrsoit  of 
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his  profession,  until  the  aggressions  of  France 
compelled  the  nation  to  assume  the  attitude  of 
defence.  He  was  now  invited  bj  the  great  and 
enlightened  statesman,  -who  had  succeeded  to 
the  presidency,  and  at  the  express  request  of 
the  oommander-in-ohief^  to  accept  of  the  second 
rank  in  the  armj.  Though  no  roan  had  mani- 
fested a  greater  desire  to  avoid  war,  yet  it  is 
freely  confessed,  that  when  war  appeared  to  be 
inevitable,  his  heart  exulted  in  ^^the  tented 
field,"  and  he  loved  the  life  and  occupation  of  a 
soldier.  His  early  habits  were  formed  amid  the 
fascinations  of  the  camp.  And  though  the  pa- 
cific policy  of  Adams  once  more  rescued  us  from 
war,  and  shortened  the  existence  of  the  army 
establishment,  yet  its  duration  was  sufiSdent  to 
secure  to  him  the  love  and  confidence  of  officers 
and  men,  to  enable  him  to  display  the  talents 
and  qualities  of  a  great  general,  and  to  justify 
die  most  favorable  prognostics  of  his  prowess 
in  the  field. 

Once  more  this  excellent  man  unloosed  the 
helmet  from  his  brow,  and  returned  to  the 
duties  of  the  forum.  From  this  time  he  per- 
sisted in  a  firm  resolution  to  decline  all  civil 
honors  and  promotion,  and  to  live  a  private 
citizen,  imless  again  simimoned  to  the  defence 
of  his  country.  He  became  more  than  ever 
assiduous  in  his  practice  at  the  bar,  and  intent 
upon  his  plans  of  domestic  happiness,  until  a 
nice  and  mistaken  estimate  of  the  claims  of 
honor,  impelled  him  to  the  fatal  act  which  ter- 
minated his  life. 

While  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  draw  a 
veil  over  this  last  great  error,  or  in  the  least 
measure  to  Justify  a  practice,  which  threatens 
in  its  process  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  speech 
and  of  opinion ;  it  is  but  justice  to  the  deceased 
to  state  the  circimistances  which  should  palliate 
the  resentment  that  may  be  excited  in  some 
ffood  minds  towards  his  memory.  From  the 
hst  sad  memorial  which  we  possess  from  his 
hand,  and  in  which,  if  our  tears  permit,  we  may 
trace  the  sad  presage  of  the  impending  catas- 
trophe, it  appears  tiiat  his  religious  principles 
were  at  variance  with  the  practice  of  duelling, 
and  that  he  could  not  reconcile  his  benevolent 
heart  to  shed  the  blood  of  an  adversary  in  pri- 
vate combat,  even  in  his  own  defence.  It  was. 
then,  from  public  motives,  that  he  committed 
this  great  mistake.  It  was  for  the  benefit  of 
his  country,  that  he  erroneously  conceived  him- 
self obliged  to  make  the  painful  sacrifice  of  his 
principles,  and  to  expose  his  life.  The  sober 
judgment  of  the  man,  was  confounded  and  mis^ 
directed  by  the  jealous  honor  of  the  soldier ; 
and  he  evidentiy  adverted  to  the  possibility  of 
events  that  might  render  indispensable,  the  es- 
teem and  confidence  of  soldiers  as  well  as  of 
citizens. 

But  while  religion  mourns  for  this  aberration 
of  the  judgment  of  a  great  man,  she  derives 
some  consolation  from  his  testimony  in  her  fa- 
If  she  rejects  the  apology,  she  admits  the 
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repentance ;  and  if  the  good  example  be  not  an 
atonement,  it  noay  be  an  antidote  for  the  bad. 


Let  iu^  then,  in  an  age  of  infidelity.  Join,  in  im- 
agination, the  desoli^  gronp  of  wne  and  chil- 
dren and  friends,  who  surround  the  dying  bed 
of  the  inqnisitivei  the  luminous,  tiie  scientific 
Hamilton,  and  witness  his  attestation  to  the 
truth  and  comforts  of  our  holy  religion.  Let 
us  behold  the  lofty  warrior  bow  his  head  before 
the  cross  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus ;  and  he 
who  had  so  lately  graced  the  sumptuous  tables 
and  society  of  the  luxurious  and  rich,  now  re* 
gardless  of  these  meaner  pleasures,  ana  aspiring 
to  be  admitted  to  a  sublime  eqjoyment  with 
which  no  worldly  joys  can  compare ;  to  a  de- 
vout and  humble  participation  of  the  bread  of 
life.  The  religious  fervor  of  his  last  momenta 
was  not  an  impulse  of  decaying  nature  yielding 
to  its  fears,  but  the  result  of  a  firm  conviction 
of  the  truths  of  the  gospel  I  am  well  informed, 
that  in  early  life,  the  evidences  of  tiie  Christian 
religion  had  attracted  his  serious  examination, 
and  obtained  his  deliberate  assent  to  their  truth, 
and  that  he  daily,  upon  his  knees,  devoted  a 
portion  of  time  to  a  compliance  with  one  of  Its 
most  important  ii\junotions :  and  that,  however 
these  edifying  propensities  might  have  yielded 
occasionally  to  the  business  and  temptations  of 
life,  they  dways  resumed  their  influence,  and 
would  probably  have  prompted  him  to  a  public 
profession  of  his  faith  in  his  Redeemer. 

Such  was  the  untimely  fate  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  whose  character  warrants  tlie  appre- 
hension, that  "  take  him  for  all  in  all,  we  ne'er 
shall  look  upon  his  like  again." 

Nature,  even  in  the  partial  distribution  of  her 
favors,  generally  limits  the  attainments  of  great 
men  within  distinct  and  particular  spheres  of 
eminence.  But  he  was  the  diu*ling  of  nature, 
and  privileged  beyond  the  rest  of  her  favorites. 
His  mind  caught  at  a  glance  that  perfect  com- 
prehension of  a  subject  for  which  others  are 
mdebted  to  a  patient  labor  and  investigation. 
In  whatever  department  he  was  called  to  act, 
he  discovered  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  its 
duties,  which  gave  him  an  immediate  ascend- 
ency over  those  who  had  made  them  the  studv 
of  their  lives ;  so  that,  after  running  through 
the  circle  of  office,  as  a  soldier,  statesman  and 
financier,  no  question  remained  for  which  he 
had  been  qualified,  but  only  in  which  he  had 
evinced  the  most  superlative  merit  He  did 
not  dissemble  his  attachment  to  a  military  life, 
nor  his  consciousness  of  possessing  talents  for 
command ;  yet  no  man  more  strenuously  advo- 
cated the  rights  of  the  civil  over  the  military 
power,  nor  more  cheerfidly  abdicated  command 
and  returned  to  the  rank  of  the  citizen,  when 
his  country  could  dispense  with  the  necessity 
of  an  army. 

In  his  private  profession,  at  a  bar  abounding 
with  men  of  learning  and  experience,  he  was 
without  a  rivaL  He  arranged,  with,  the  happi- 
est facility,  the  materials  collected  in  the  vast 
storehouse  of  his  memory,  surveyed  his  subject 
under  all  its  aspects,  and  enforced  his  arguments 
with  such  powers  of  reasoning,  that  nothing 
was  wanting  to  produce  conviction,  and  gener- 
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ally  to  ensure  sacoees.  His  eloqaenoe  combined 
the  nervonsness  and  copious  elegance  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  schools,  and  gave  him  the 
choice  of  his  clients  and  his  bneoness.  These 
wonderful  powers  were  accompanied  by  a  natu- 
ral politeness  and  winning  conaescension,  which 
forestalled  the  envv  of  his  brethren.^  Their 
hearts  were  gained  before  their  pride  was 
idarmed  ;  and  they  united  in  their  approbation 
of  a  pre-eminence,  which  reflected  honor  on 
their  fraternity. 

From  such  talents,  adorned  by  incorruptible 
honesty  and  boundless  generosity,  an  immense 
personal  influence  over  his  political  and  private 
mends  was  inseparable ;  and  by  those  who  did 
not  know  him,  and  who  saw  the  use  to  which 
ambition  might  apply  it,  he  was  sometimes  sus- 
pected of  views  unpropitious  to  the  nature  of 
our  government,  llie  charge  was  inconsistent 
with  the  exertions  he  had  made,  to  render  that 
government  in  its  present  form,  worthy  of  the 
attachment  and  support  of  the  people,  and  his 
voluntary  relinquishment  of  the  means  of  am- 
bition, tne  purse-strings  of  the  nation.  He 
was,  indeed,  ambitious,  but  not  of  power;  he 
was  ambitious  only  to  convince  the  world  of 
the  spotless  integrity  of  his  administration  and 
character.  This  was  the  key  to  the  finest  sen- 
nbilities  of  the  heart    He  shrunk  from  the  iro- 

Sutation  of  misconduct  in  public  life;  and  if 
is  judgment  ever  misled  him,  it  was  only  when 
warped  by  an  excessive  eagerness  to  vindicate 
himself  at  the  expense  of  his  discretion.  To 
calumny,  in  every  other  shape,  he  opposed  the 
defence  of  dignified  silence  and  contempt. 

Had  such  a  character  been  exempt  from 
foibles  and  ft-ailties,  it  would  not  have  been 
human.     Yet  so  small  was  the  catalogue  of 
these,  that  they  would  have  escaped  observation, 
but  for  the  unparalleled  frankness  of  his  nature, 
which  prompted  him  to  confess  them  to  the 
world.    He  did  not  consider  greatness  as  an 
authority  for  habitual  vice;   and  he  repented 
with  such  contrition  of  casual  error,  that  none 
remained  offended  but  those  who  never  had  a 
right  to  complain.    The  virtues  of  his  private 
and  domestic    character  comprised  whatever 
conciliates  affection  and  begets  req)ect.     To 
envy  he  was  a  stranger,  and  of  merit  and  talents 
the   unaffected    eulogist   and   admirer.      The 
charms  of  his  conversation,  the  brilliance  of  his 
wit,  his  regard  to  decorum,  his  ineffable  good 
humor,  whidi  led  him  down  from  the  highest 
range  of  intellect   to  the  level  of  colloquial 
pleasantry,  will  never  be  forgotten,  perhaps 
never  equalled. 


To  observe  that  such  a  man  was  dear  to  his 
family  would  be  superfluous.  To  describe  how 
dear,  impossible.  Of  this  we  might  obtain 
some  adequate  conception,  could  we  look  into 
the  retreat  which  we  had  chosen  for  the  solace 
of  his  ftiture  years;  which,  enlivened  by  his 
presence,  was  so  lately  the  mansion  of  cheer- 
fulness and  content;  but  now,  alas!  of  lamen- 
tation and  wo  1 — 

"  For  him  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bom. 
Or  tender  consort  wait  with  anxious  care ; 
No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return. 
Or  climb  his  knees,  the  envied  kiss  to  share.*' 

With  his  eye  upon  the  eternal  world,  this 
dying  hero  had  been  careful  to  prepare  a  testa- 
men^  almost  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bequeath- 
ing to  his  orphans  the  rich  legacy  of  his  princi- 
ples :  and  having  exhibited  in  his  last  hours  to 
this  utUe  band  the  manner  in  which  a  Christian 
should  die,  he  drops,  in  his  flight  to  heaven,  a 
summary  of  the  principles  by  which  a  man  of 
honor  should  live. 

The  universal  sorrow  manifbeted  in  every 
part  of  the  Union,  upon  the  melancholy  exit  of 
this  great  man,  b  an  unequivocal  testimonial  of 
the  public  opinion  of  his  worth.  The  place  of 
his  residence  is  overspread  with  a  gloom  which 
bespeaks  the  presence  of  a  public  calamity,  and 
the  prejudices  of  party  are  absorbed  in  the  over- 
flowing tide  of  national  grief. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  subject  of  consolation,  thai 
diversity  of  political  opinions  has  not  yet  ex- 
tinguished the  sentiment  of  public  gratitude. 
There  is  yet  a  hope  tbat  events  like  these,  which 
bring  home  to  our  bosoms  the  sensation  of  a 
common  loss,  may  yet  remind  us  of  our  common 
interest,  and  of  the  times,  when,  with  one  ac- 
cord, we  joined  in  the  homage  of  respect  to  our 
living  as  well  as  to  our  deceased  worthies. 

Should  those  days  once  more  return,  when 
the  people  of  America,  united  as  they  onoe 
were  united,  shall  make  merit  the  measure  of 
their  approbation  and  confidence,  we  may  hope 
for  a  constant  succession  of  patriots  and  hero^ 
But  dioidd  our  country  be  rent  by  factions,  and 
the  merit  of  die  man  be  estimated  by  the  zeal 
of  the  partisan,  irreparable  will  be  the  loss  of 
those  few  men,  who,  naving  once  been  esteemed 
by  all,  might  again  have  acquired  the  confidence 
of  all,  and  saved  their  country,  in  an  hour  of 
peril,  by  their  talents  and  virtues. — 
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"  So  stream  the  sorrows  that  embalm  the  brave : 
The  tears  which  virtue  sheds  on  glory's  grave.** 


DE  WITT   CLINTON. 

This  energetic  statesman  and  political  economist  was  bom  in  the  Province  of  New  York,  on 
the  second  day  of  March,  1769.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar,  under  the  tuition  of  Samuel 
Jones,  but,  before  he  had  made  any  considerable  progress  in  practice,  was  appointed  private 
secretary  to  Governor  George  Clinton,  his  uncle.  From  this  time  he  became  identified  with 
the  politics  of  the  State,  mingled  in  the  discussions  of  the  day,  and  soon  distinguished  himself 
by  the  power  and  pungency  of  his  occasional  writings.  In  the  protracted  controversy  that  arose 
during  the  period  prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  Mr. 
Clinton  took  a  prominent  part  He  opposed  the  arguments  of  Jay,  Hamilton,  and  Madison,  in  a 
series  of  papers,  over  the  signature  of  A  Countryman^  which,  although  failing  to  answer  the 
triumphant  exposition  of  The  FederdlUt^  ^  carried  conviction  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  voters 
of  the  State  of  New  York."  During  the  session  of  the  Federal  Convention  of  his  native  State, 
he  was  present  and  reported  the  debates.  ^*  His  letters  at  this  time,''  says  Professor  Renwick, 
"  show  him  to  have  been  in  principle  an  anti-federalist.  Mature  reflection  in  after  days  changed' 
his  views  on  this  subject;  and  his  official  letter  to  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  Hamilton,  shows  how  completely  satisfied  he  had  then  become  of  the  wisdom  which 
directed  the  framers  of  the  constitution.* 

Mr.  Clinton  also  opposed  the  treaty  of  Mr.  Jay,  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. In  1794  he  turned  his  attention  to  military  affairs,  was  elected  lieutenant,  and  subse- 
quently captain  of  a  coirpany  of  volunteers,  that  had  been  formed  anticipating  an  open  rupture 
with  England  or  France,  both  of  which  nations  were  committing  constant  depredations  upon 
American  commerce.  About  the  same  time  he  occupied  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  Regents  of 
the  IJniverrity,  and  also  to  the  harbor  commissioners. 

The  election  of  John  Jay  to  the  governorship  of  New  York,  in  1795,  deprived  Mr.  Clinton 
of  his  several  official  stations,  and  he  immediately  returned  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  for 
a  short  period  only.  In  1797  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  the  following  year  took 
his  seat  in  the  State  Senate.  Here  he  occupied  a  leading  place,  originated  and  perfected  many 
important  measures,  and  displayed  the  most  comprehensive  views  of  governmental  policy.  He 
supported  President  Adams  in  the  defence  of  the  honor  of  the  nation  against  the  aggressions  of 
France,  lent  a  helping  hand  towards  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  in  other  great  questions  ex- 
hibited extraordinary  diplomatic  skill  and  legal  force. 

In  1801  he  entered  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  where  he  met  in  debate,  and  as  an  oppo- 
nent, the  powerful  orator  and  statesman,  Gonvemeur  Morris.  The  most  important  question 
that  came  before  the  Senate  during  his  career,  was  that  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
The  debate  was  a  violent  and  protracted  one,  in  which  he  and  Mr.  Morris  took  part.  How 
well  Mr.  Clint<)n  sustained  himself,  can  beet  be  Judged  from  his  speech,  which  is  embraced  in 
the  presont  collection,  as  is,  also,  that  of  his  eloquent  and  more  experienced  opponent  Mr. 
Clinton  remained  in  the  Senate  two  years ;  but  brief  as  his  career  was,  he  rendered  services 
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inferior  to  none  of  his  associates,  either  in  nnmber  or  oonseqnence.  At  the  close  of  his  sena- 
torial term  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  in  1808  was  appointed  mayor  of  that  city.*  His 
mayoralty,  by  the  jost,  fearless  and  unbiased  character  of  his  judicial  decisions,  and  the  con- 
stant activity  he  manifested  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  city,  won  the  highest  applause  and 
confidence  of  the  people.  In  1812,  opposing  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  consented  to  become 
the  candidate  of  the  peace  party  for  the  presidency,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Madison.t  The  char- 
acter of  that  political  contest,  which  terminated  in  Mr.  Olinton's  defeat,  \s  too  fiuniliar  for  par- 
ticular notice  in  thi»  place. 

Mr.  Clinton^s  mayoralty  terminated  in  1815.  He  had  occupied  that  important  post  since  his 
first  election  in  1808,  with  the  exception  of  two  terms,  and  at  the  same  time,  for  many  years, 
held  a  seat  in  the  State  Senate. 

In  the  administration  of  his  senatorial  duties  he  was,  in  a  high  degree,  distinguished  for 
activity  and  statesmanlike  capacity.  Among  his  earliest  acts  was  the  advocacy  of  the  system 
of  free  schools,  the  establishment  of  benevolent  institutions  for  the  sick,  aged  and  indigent  of 
his  fellow-men,  the  tolerance  of  Roman  Catholics,  the  defence  of  the  New  York  harbor,  besides 
many  other  measures  calculated  for  the  improvement,  elevation,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
people.  In  1811  he  was  elected  lieutenant-governor,  and  presided,  with  great  dignity  and 
credit,  over  the  Senate,  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  a  member.  « 

He  retired  from  public  life  in  1816.  His  attention  was  now  turned  to  the  subject  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  the  plan  of  which  had  been  projected  in  1809,  but  delayed  in  consequence  of  the 
war  with  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Clinton,  associated  with  Gouvemeur  Morris,  Stephen  Van  Rena- 
selaer,  Simeon  De  Witt,  and  others,  was  appointed,  in  1809,  a  commissioner  to  examine  and 
report  the  most  feasible  route  for  the  great  improvement.  In  1816  their  report  was  made,  and, 
principally  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Clinton,  an  act  was  passed  "  to  provide  for  the 
improvement  of  the  internal  navigation  of  the  State."  A  new  board  of  conmiissioners,  of  which 
Mr.  Clinton  was  a  member,  was  appointed,  and  immediately  entered  upon  their  duties.  The 
next  year  plans  and  estimates  of  the  work  were  laid  before  the  legislature,  and  a  law  was  passed, 
authorizing  tlie  canal,  the  cost  of  which  was  estimated  at  over  five  millions  of  dollars.  The 
limits  of  this  sketch  will  not  allow  of  a  particular  recital  of  Mr.  Clinton's  services  in  this  gigantic 
undertaking. 

A  short  time  after  the  passage  of  tlie  canal  bill,  Mr.  Clinton  was  elected  governor  of  his 
native  State,  and  continued  in  the  gubernatorial  chair  until  1822,  when  he  declined  a  re-election. 
As  chief  magistrate  he  displayed  the  energy  and  ability  that  characterized  his  former  public 
career.  He  was  strenuously  devoted  to  the  cause  of  internal  improvement,  to  the  extension  of  the 
benefits  of  education  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  and  to  other  plans  of  reform,  among 
which  that  for  the  inspection  of  wheat  is  not  the  least  important.  His  speeches  to  the  legisla- 
ture not  only  evince  the  highest  order  of  literary  ability,  but  exhibit  the  soundest  principles  and 
the  purest  patriotism.  After  spending  three  years  in  retirement,  he  was  again  elected  governor, 
and  about  the  same  time  (1826),  President  Adams  tendered  him  the  mission  to  Great  Britain. 
He  declined  the  mission,  preferring  to  remain  in  the  service  of  his  State. 

Mr.  Clinton's  connection  with  the  literary,  scientific  and  historical  institutions  of  the  United 
States  was  extensive,  and  in  each  he  manifested  an  active  interest.  ^^  The  documentary  history 
of  his  life,**  says  Tuckerman,  in  his  admirable  sketch,  '^  bears  ample  evidence  of  his  varied  learn- 
ing, his  large  discourse  of  reason,  his  broad  views,  and  his  unwearied  activity.  It  comprises 
orations  before  philosophical  and  benevolent  societies,  speeches,  reports,  letters.  Journals, 
and  messages  to  the  legislature.    It  attests  facility  as  a  writer,  versatile  knowledge,  and  earnest- 

*  The  office  of  major  wm  tt  that  time  lield  bj  s  oommlflslon  ftvm  the  Exeootire  of  the  SUte,  exeroleed  under  the  oon- 
•tmetioD  of  the  oonBtitntton  bj  the  ooonell  of  sppointment.  It  wm  of  much  greater  importanoe  than  it  hat  powcwed  of 
kte  years.  The  mayor  presided  in  the  meetings  of  the  Common  Coanoil,  not  yet  dirided  into  two  chambers,  and  In  thia 
body  he  had  a  vote  and  a  deliberatlTC  yoice.  A  great  number  of  Talaable  offices  were  in  his  direct  gift ;  he  was  also  the 
chief  Jadge  of  the  common  pleas  and  of  the  criminal  court,  as  well  as  the  actual  head  of  the  dty  police.  He  was  also  «  • 
officio  chairman  of  the  board  to  which,  with  almost  absolute  power,  the  care  of  the  public  health  was  intrusted.— i?sm»fc  A 

t  See  the  Life  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  yolome. 
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of  porpose,  embradDg  discussions  of  questions  of  policy,  data  for  the  naturalist  and  his- 
torian, and  systematio  digests  of  studies  in  almost  every  department  of  scientific,  literary,  and 
political  inquiry.  Much  of  the  significance  of  these  papers  is,  however,  lost,  through  the  pro- 
gress of  events  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Orators  have  multiplied  since  his  day,  and 
many  able  legislators  have  won  reputation  in  the  same  fields ;  yet  these  incidental  writings  are 
valuable  for  reference,  and  interesting  as  the  literary  exposition  of  a  noble  character.  The 
Address  before  the  Philosophical  Society,  the  Discourse  on  the  Iroquois,  and  the  Letters  of 
Hibemicus,  are  valuable  illustrations  of  the  habits  of  research,  the  intellectual  tastes,  the  powers 
of  observation,  and  the  impressive  style,  of  a  man  whose  life  was  mainly  occupied  with  execu- 
tive duties,  and  whose  fame  is  eminentiy  that  of  a  practical  statesman.  It  is  delightful  to  cite, 
after  the  lapse  of  ^ftj  years,  his  eloquent  defenoe  of  literature  and  science  as  elements  of  a  wise 
policy, — to  hear  him  glory  in  the  memories  of  Hunter  and  Burnett,  the  educated  provincial 
governors  of  his  native  State,  advocate  the  need  of  a  knowledge  of  the  past,  in  order  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  the  present,  and  designate  the  advantages,  both  natur^  and  civil,  offered  in  this 
ooontry  to  the  votary  of  science  and  letters.  It  is  equally  pleasing  to  follow  his  ethnological 
investigations  of  the  savage  tribe  that  once  possessed  the  fair  domain  around  him,  and  to  share 
the  patriotic  zest  with  which  he  examines  its  soil,  forests,  and  waters,  to  fix  the  nomenclature  of 
their  varied  products.  He  anticipated,  by  hints  of  projects  such  as  De  Foe^s  famous  essay  be- 
queathed to  posterity,  many  of  the  subsequent  victories  of  practical  science,  when  he  declared 
that  "  here  the  hand  of  art  will  change  the  face  of  the  universe,  and  the  prejudices  of  country 
win  vanish  before  the  talisman  of  merit  ;^*  that  *^  it  will  not  be  debated  whether  hills  shall  be 
perforated,  but  whether  the  Alps  and  the  Andes  shall  be  levelled ;  not  whetiier  sterile  fields  shall 
be  fertilised,  but  whether  the  deserts  of  Africa  shall  feel  the  power  of  cultivation ;  not  whether 
rivers  shall  be  joined,  but  whether  the  Caspian  shall  see  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  waves  of  the 
Pacific  shall  lave  the  Atiantic  shores.*^ 

During  the  summer  of  1827,  Mr.  Clinton  made  a  tour  of  the  New  England  States,  where  he 
met  with  the  heartiest  welcome  from  the  inhabitants,  who  honored  him  not  only  for  the  position 
he  held  as  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  but  on  account  of  his  eminent,  long-continued,  and 
auccessful  public  services.  Near  the  close  of  the  same  year,  while  residing  at  Albany,  New  York, 
he  was  seized  with  a  disorder,  so  slight  in  its  early  stages,  as  to  cause  no  anxiety,  but  which  teiv 
minated  his  life,  on  the  eleventh  of  February,  1828.  His  death  produced  the  deepest  sorrow 
among  all  classes  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  his  memory  continues  to  be  cherished  with  growing 
esteem  and  respect 
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The  following  speech  on  the  resolutions  of 
Mr.  Ross,  relative  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Clinton, 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  February,  1808  :t 

Mb.  Pbbsidkst, — ^The  extraordinary  manner 
in  which  the  subject,  now  under  consideration, 
has  been  introduced ;  the  extraordinary  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  treated,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary nature  of  the  proposition  itself,  would 
justify  a  latitude  and  severity  of  remark,  which, 
_ — . —   , 

•  Einyi,  Blognphlcal  and  Crittcal;  or,  Stadiet  of  Ch*- 
neter,  by  Henry  T.  Taekermu. 
t  8m  th«  8p«eefa  of  Ooaveniew  Mbnlf,  and  note  ftt  page 


however,  I  am  not  disposed  to  indulge  upon 
this  occasion.  I  know  that  I  address  myself  to 
a  very  respectable  portion  of  the  collected  wis- 
dom and  patriotism  of  my  country :  I  will, 
therefore,  leave  the  honorable  members  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  Mr.  Koss  and  Mr. 
White,  in  the  undisturbed  poosession  of  their 
infiammatory  appeals  and  declamatory  effusions, 
and  will  manifest  a  becoming  respect  for  the 
high  authority  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
speak,  by  moving  on  the  ground  of  argument 
and  of  fact.  To  prevent  losing  myself  in  so 
spacious  a  field,  I  will  consider  the  subject 
under  three  distinct  heads :  first,  the  injuries 
alle|ped  to  have  been  committed  on  the  part  of 
Spam ;  second,  the  nature,  character,  and  ten- 
dency of  the  remedy  proposed ;  third,  its  Justioe 
and  policy. 
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the  opportunity  of  indulging  their  passions,  and 
of  gratifying  their  amhition,  under  some  color 
of  right."  It  is  subsequently  stated  by  this  ad- 
mired writer,  that  ^'  it  is  demonstrated  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  that,  to  take  arms  lawfully, 
first,  that  we  have  a  just  cause  of  complaint: 
second,  that  a  reasonable  satisfaction  has  been 
denied  us,  dx}." 

Burlamaqui  says,  "  However  just  reason  we 
may  have  to  make  war,  yet  as  it  inevitably 
brings  along  with  it  an  incredible  number  of  ca- 
lamities, and  often  injustices,  it  is  certain,  that 
we  ought  not  to  proceed  too  easily  to  a  danger- 
ous extremity,  which  may,  perhaps,  prove  ratal 
to  the  conqueror  himself.  The  following  are 
the  measures  which  prudence  directs  sovereigns 
to  observe  in  these  circumstances :  first,  suppos- 
ing the  reason  of  the  war  is  just  in  itself,  yet 
the  dispute  ought  to  be  about  something  of 
great  consequence  to  us  ;  since  it  is  better  even 
to  relinquish  part  of  our  right,  when  the  thing 
is  not  considerable,  than  to  have  reoourso  to 
arms  to  defend  it*  Second,  we  ought  to  have  at 
least  some  probable  appearance  of  success ;  for 
it  would  be  a  criminal  temerity,  and  a  real  folly, 
wantonly  to  expose  ourselves  to  certain  destruc- 
tion, and  to  run  into  a  greater,  in  order  to  av6id 
a  lesser  evil.  Lastly,  there  should  be  a  real 
necessity  for  taking  up  arms ;  that  is,  we  ought 
not  to  have  recourse  to  force,  but  when  we  can 
employ  no  milder  method  of  recovering  our 
rights,  or  of  defending  ourselves  from  the  evils 
with  which  we  are  menaced.  These  measures 
are  agreeable  not  only  to  the  principles  of  pru- 
dence, but  also  to  the  fundamental  maxims  of 
Bociability,  and  the  love  of  peace ;  maxims  of 
no  less  force,  with  respect  to  nations,  than  in- 
dividuals. By  these  a  sovereign  must,  there- 
fore, be  necessarily  directed  ;  even  the  justice 
of  the  government  obliges  him  to  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  very  nature  and  end  of  authority. 
For  as  he  ought  always  to  take  particular  care 
of  the  State,  and  of  his  subjects,  consequently 
he  should  not  expose  them  to  all  the  evils  with 
which  war  is  attended,  except  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity, and  when  there  is  no  other  expedient 
leit  but  that  of  arms."  In  addition  to  these 
great  authorities,  permit  me  to  refer  severally 
to  the  opinions  of  two  more  modern  writers, 
Martens  and  Paley.  The  former  says,  that  all 
amicable  means  for  redress  must  be  tried  in  vain, 
before  an  appeal  to  arms,  unless  it  is  evident 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  such  means :  and 
the  latter  is  of  opinion,  that  the  only  justifying 
causes  of  war  are  deliberate  invasions  of  right, 
and  maintaining  the  balance  of  power.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  decide  upon  the  justice  of  the 
last  observation,  because  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
case  before  us.  But  can  any  man  lay  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  and  declare  that  he  believes  the 
present  case  a  deliberate  invasion  of  right  by 
the  Spanish  government?  Can  any  man  say, 
that  it  would  be  fruitless  to  attempt  amicable 
means  of  redress,  and  that  the  sword  alone  can 
restore  us  to  our  rights  ? 

The  opinions  of  these  celebrated  writers  are 


corroborated  by  the  general  usage  of  nations. 
A  demand  of  redress,  before  the  application  of 
force,  has  been  almost  uniformly  practised  by 
the  most  barbarous,  as  well  as  the  most  civilixed 
nations.  Instances  may  indeed  be  found  to  the 
contrary,  but  they  are  to  be  considered  as  de- 
partures from  established  usage.  The  ancient 
Romans,  who  were  a  military  nation,  and  who 
marched  to  empire  through  an  ocean  of  blood, 
always  demanded  satisfaction  from  tiie  offend- 
ing nation  before  they  proceeded  to  war,  and 
fixed  upon  a  certain  time  in  which  the  demand 
was  to  be  complied  with ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which,  if  redress  was  still  withheld,  they  then 
endeavored  to  obtain  it  by  force.  It  has  been 
the  general  practice  of  the  civilized  nations  of 
Europe  to  promulgate  manifestoes  justificatory 
of  their  conduct,  in  resorting  to  arms.  These 
manifestoes  contain  a  full  statement  of  their 
wrongs,  and  almost  always  declare  that  they 
had  previously  endeavored  by  negotiation  to 
obtain  a  friendly  adjustment  of  their  com- 
plaints. What  is  this,  but  a  declaration,  that 
the  law  and  the  sense  of  nations  demand  this 
course  ?  What  is  it,  but  an  appeal  to  the  intui- 
tive sense  of  right  and  wrong,  which  exists  in 
every  human  bosom  ?  The  reign  of  the  present 
king  of  Great  Britain  has  been  eraphatiodly  a 
war  reign.  In  1760  he  ascended  the  throne  and 
found  t^e  nation  at  war  with  France.  Besides 
his  wars  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  almost 
half  of  his  reign  has  been  consumed  in  wars 
with  this  country,  and  some  of  the  nations  of 
Europe.  He  has  been  three  times  at  war  with 
France,  three  times  with  Spain,  twice  with  Hol- 
land, and  once  with  the  United  States.  The 
most  strange  events— events  which  have  pleased 
and  dazzletl,  astonished  and  terrified  mankind, 
have  passed  upon  the  theatre  of  the  worid  in 
his  time.  The  ordinary  maxims  of  policy,  «nd 
the  cardinal  principles  of  action,  have  been  re- 
versed and  prostrated.  The  world  has  seen  the 
revival  of  tne  crusades,  all  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  in  arms,  and  a  destroying  and  desolating 
spirit  go  forth,  unknown  to  past  times.  Por- 
tentous as  a  portion  of  this  reign  has  been, 
when  a  deviation  from  the  established  laws  of 
nations  might  naturally  be  expected,  and  de- 
graded as  the  power  and  condition  of  Spain  is 
represented  to  be,  I  am  willing  to  stake  the 
whole  controversy  upon  the  reciprocal  conduct 
of  these  governments  to  each  other.  Of  all 
wars,  one  with  Spain  is  the  most  popular  in 
England,  from  the  opportunities  it  affbrds  for 
maritime  spoliation  and  lucrative  enterprise. 
For  the  same  reasons  it  is  anxiously  deprecated 
by  Spain ;  and  it  has  even  grown  into  a  Spanish 
proverb,  "  Peace  with  England,  and  war  with 
the  world."  Notwithstanding  the  prepondera- 
ting force  of  Great  Britain,  the  allurement^  of 
popularity  and  cupidity,  her  great  and  extraor- 
dinary acquisition  of  maritime  power,  and  the 
martial  temper  which  has  marked  her  character 
during  the  present  reign — ^we  find  the  very 
power  with  whom  we  are  now  called  upon  to 
measure  swords,  meeting  her  propositions  ior 
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negotiation  or  arms  on  the  ground  of  perfect 
equality,  maintaining  a  steady  posture,  and  an 
erect  attitude,  passing  through  her  collisions 
with  unspotted  reputation  and  unsullied  dignity, 
and  teaching  us  an  instructive  lesson,  that  while 
we  ought  never  to  hend  into  degrading  compli- 
ances, we  are  not  to  expect  that  a  nation,  which 
has  not  yielded  improperly  to  the  power  in  the 
world  most  ahle  to  injure  her,  will  tamely  sub- 
mit to  the  insulting  and  imperious  measure 
recommended  so  earnestly  to  our  adoption.  Six 
controversies  have  occurred  between  Great 
Britiun  and  Spain  during  the  reign  of  the 
present  king ;  three  have  terminated  amicably 
by  negotiation,  and  three  have  resulted  in  war. 
In  1761,  when  Great  Britain  was  at  war  with 
France,  a  memorial  was  presented  by  the 
French  ambassador  at  London  to  the  English 
minister,  which  implicated  some  demands  of 
Spain  upon  Great  Britain,  and  which  gave  great 
offence  to  her  ministry.    A  negotiation  took 

Slace,  which  being  attended  with  an  insolent 
emand  for  a  sight  of  a  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  and  which  being  very 
properly  refused,  a  war  ensued.  Notwithstond- 
mg  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  the  course 
of  this  transaction  was  precipitate  and  unjust, 
negotiation  was  attempted  before  an  appeal  to 
arms:  and  the  future  disclosure  of  the  real 
transaction  furnished  her  with  a  salutary  lesson ; 
for  it  was  afterwards  fonnd  that  the  treaty  did 
not  refer  to  the  existing  state  of  the  belligerent 
powers,  but  that  the  guarantee  it  contained 
was  not  to  operate  until  the  termination  of  the 
war. 

In  the  year  1770,  the  remarkable  case  of  the 
Falkland  Islands  occurred.  Six  years  before, 
a  settlement  was  made  and  a  fort  erected  by 
the  British  government  on  one  of  them,  with  a 
view  to  accommodate  navigators  in  rpfitting 
their  ships  and  farnishitig  them  with  necessa- 
ries previous  to  their  passage  through  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  or  the  doubling  Cape  Horn.  This 
settlement  gave  great  umbrage  to  Spain,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  interference  with  her 
claim  of  sovereignty  to  almost  the  whole  south- 
em  continent  of  America,  and  the  ad|iacent 
islands,  but  also  on  account  of  the  facility  it 
would  afford,  in  case  of  a  future  war,  to  an  at- 
tack upon  her  South  Sea  territories.  Ineffec- 
tual remonstrances  were  made  on  the  part  of 
Spain,  and  at  last,  notwithstanding  the  claim 
of  Great  Britain  by  discovery  and  occupancy,  an 
armed  force  was  sent,  the  fort  was  taken,  the 
settlement  was  broken  up,  and  the  honor  of  the 
British  flag  violated  by  the  taking  off  of  the 
rudder  of  a  king^s  ship,  and  detaining  it  on 
shore  twenty  days.  What  course  did  the  Brit- 
ish pursue  on  this  occasion  ?  In  this  case  the 
insult  was  flagrant;  the  honor  of  their  flag,  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
nation  were  implicated.  Was  tiie  sword  imme- 
diately unsheathed,  and  the  door  to  peace  effec- 
tually dosed?  No:  negotiations  ensued:  a 
convention  was  formed.  Spidn  disavowed  the 
Tiolence,  and  engaged  to  restore  the  poflBeesions^ 


but  with  an  express  declaration,  that  the  resti- 
tution should  not  affect  the  question  concerning 
the  prior  right  of  sovereignty.  The  islancU 
were  also  evacuated  three  years  afterwards  by 
Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  a  secret  agree- 
ment. 

In  1779,  Spain  dechred  war  against  Great 
Britain,  alleging  unredressed  depredations  on 
her  commerce,  and  that  she  was  insulted  in  an 
attempt  to  negotiate  between  France  and  Great 
Britain.  It  is  evident  that  this  step  on  the  part 
of  Spain  was  in  pursuance  of  the  family  com- 
pact ;  and  was  not  jastiflable  by  the  laws  of 
nations.  It  appears,  however,  that  previous  to 
taking  this  measure,  she  had  attempted  to  at- 
tain her  objects  by  negotiation. 

In  1786,  the  long  disputes,  respecting  the 
English  settlements  on  the  Mosquito  shore  and 
the  coast  of  Honduras,  were  settled  by  nego- 
tiation. The  English  abandoned  their  Mosquito 
settlements,  and  many  hundreds  of  families, 
who  had  inhabited  them  under  the  protection 
and  faith  of  the  British  government,  were 
peremptorily  compelled  to  evacuate  that  coun- 
try. The  boundaries  of  the  English  Honduras 
settlements  were  enlarged,  but  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  leave  Spain  in  full  possession  of  her 
territorial  rights  and  exclusive  dominion. 

In  1790,  the  controversy  about  Nootka  Sound 
arose.  Two  years  before,  a  settlement  was 
made  there  by  an  association  of  British  mer- 
chants, on  land  purchased  fh)m  the  natives  with 
a  view  to  carry  on  the  fur  trade.  This  inter- 
fering with  the  chimerical  rights  of  Spiun,  a 
Spanish  frigate  was  despatched  by  the  viceroy 
of  Mexico,  which  seized  the  fort,  and  captured 
the  English  vessels  tradine  there.  A  negotia- 
tion took  place,  the  vessels  were  restored,  and 
the  settlements  agreed  to  be  yielded  back :  but 
there  was  an  express  reservation,  on  the  part 
of  Spain,  of  the  right  of  sovereignty  for  ulte- 
rior discussion.  In  1796,  Spain,  in  pursuance 
of  a  treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
with  Fnmce,  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain. 

From  this  short  narrative  it  will  appear,  that 
in  almost  every  case  negotiation  was  attempted, 
even  when  indignity  and  violence  had  been 
committed ;  that  in  many  instances  it  was  suc- 
cessful ;  that  in  two  of  the  three  cases,  where 
hostilities  were  commenced,  Spain  was  un- 
equivocally the  aggressor ;  that  in  most  of  her 
adjustments  she  stood  upon  ground  at  least 
equal,  and  in  some,  superior  to  Great  Britain ; 
that  in  all  of  them  she  maintained  a  high  sense 
of  character  and  independence,  and  that,  in 
points  affecting  the  most  delicate  considerations 
of  national  honor,  interest  and  rights  and  where 
occurrences  of  a  very  irritating  nature  had 
taken  place,  and  more  aggravated  than  the  one 
of  which  we  justly  complain,  the  path  of  nego- 
tiation was  deemed  the  path  of  honor  by  two 
of  the  great  nations  of  Europe. 

The  practice  of  our  government  has  been 
uniformly  conformable  with  the  principles  I 
have  endeavored  to  establiah,  and  I  trust  I  shall 
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the  opportunity  of  indulging  their  passions,  and 
of  gratifying  their  ambition,  under  some  color 
of  right.^'  It  is  subsequently  stated  by  this  ad- 
mired writer,  that  ^4t  is  demonstrated  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  that,  to  take  arms  lawfully, 
first,  that  we  have  a  Just  cause  of  complaint: 
second,  that  a  reasonable  satisfaction  has  been 
denied  us,  &c^^ 

Burlamaqui  says,  '^  However  just  reason  we 
may  have  to  make  war,  yet  as  it  inevitably 
brings  along  with  it  an  incredible  number  of  ca- 
lamities, and  often  injustices,  it  is  certain,  that 
we  ought  not  to  proceed  too  easily  to  a  danger- 
ous extremity,  which  may,  perhaps,  prove  ratal 
to  the  conqueror  himself.  The  following  are 
the  measures  which  prudence  directs  sovereigns 
to  observe  in  these  circumstances :  first.,  suppos- 
ing the  reason  of  the  war  is  just  in  itself^  yet 
the  dispute  ought  to  be  about  something  of 
great  consequence  to  us  ;  since  it  is  better  even 
to  relinquish  part  of  our  right,  when  the  thing 
is  not  considerable,  than  to  have  reoourso  to 
arms  to  defend  it.  Second,  we  ought  to  have  at 
least  some  probable  appearance  of  success ;  for 
it  would  be  a  criminal  temerity,  and  a  real  folly, 
wantonly  to  expose  ourselves  to  certain  destruc- 
tion, and  to  run  into  a  greater,  in  order  to  av6id 
a  lesser  evil.  Lastly,  there  should  be  a  real 
necessity  for  taking  up  arms ;  that  is,  we  ought 
not  to  have  recourse  to  force,  but  when  we  can 
employ  no  milder  method  of  recovering  our 
rights,  or  of  defending  ourselves  from  the  evils 
with  which  we  are  menaced.  These  measures 
are  agreeable  not  only  to  the  principles  of  pru- 
dence, but  also  to  the  fundamental  maxims  of 
Booiability,  and  the  love  of  peace ;  maxims  of 
no  leas  force,  with  respect  to  nations,  than  in- 
dividuals. By  these  a  sovereign  must^  there- 
fore, be  necessarily  directed  ;  even  the  justice 
of  the  government  obliges  him  to  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  very  nature  and  end  of  authority. 
For  as  he  ought  always  to  take  particular  care 
of  the  State,  and  of  his  subjects,  consequently 
he  should  not  expose  them  to  all  the  evils  with 
which  war  is  attended,  except  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity, and  when  there  is  no  other  expedient 
leit  but  that  of  arms.*'  In  addition  to  these 
great  authorities,  permit  me  to  refer  severally 
to  the  opinions  of  two  more  modern  writers, 
Martens  and  Faley.  The  former  says,  that  all 
amicable  means  for  redress  must  be  tried  in  vain, 
before  an  appeal  to  arms,  unless  it  is  evident 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  such  means :  and 
the  latter  is  of  opinion,  that  the  only  justifying 
causes  of  war  are  deliberate  invasions  of  right, 
and  maintaining  the  balance  of  power.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  decide  upon  the  justice  of  the 
last  observation,  because  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
case  before  us.  But  can  any  man  lay  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  and  declare  that  he  believes  the 
present  case  a  deliberate  invasion  of  right  by 
the  Spanish  government?  Can  any  man  say, 
that  it  would  be  fruitless  to  attempt  amicable 
means  of  redress,  and  that  the  sword  alone  can 
restore  us  to  our  rights  ? 

The  opinions  of  these  celebrated  writers  are 


corroborated  by  the  general  nsage  of  nations. 
A  demand  of  redress,  before  the  application  of 
force,  has  been  almost  uniformly  practised  by 
the  most  barbarous,  as  well  as  the  most  civilixed 
nations.  Instances  may  indeed  be  found  to  the 
contrary,  but  they  are  to  be  considered  as  de- 
partures from  established  usage.  The  ancient 
Romans,  who  were  a  military  nation,  and  who 
marched  to  empire  through  an  ocean  of  blood, 
always  demanded  satisfaction  from  the  offend- 
ing nation  before  they  proceeded  to  war,  and 
fixed  upon  a  certain  time  in  which  the  demand 
was  to  be  complied  with ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which,  if  redress  was  still  withheld,  they  then 
endeavored  to  obtain  it  by  force.  It  has  been 
the  general  practice  of  the  civilized  nati<His  of 
Europe  to  promulgate  manifestoes  justificatory 
of  their  conduct,  in  resorting  to  arms.  These 
manifestoes  contain  a  full  statement  of  their 
wrongs,  and  almost  always  declare  that  they 
had  previously  endeavored  by  negotiation  to 
obtain  a  friendly  adjustment  of  their  com- 
plaints. What  is  this,  but  a  declaration,  that 
the  law  and  the  sense  of  nations  demand  this 
course  ?  What  is  it,  but  an  appeal  to  the  intui- 
tive sense  of  right  and  wrong,  which  exists  in 
every  human  bosom  ?  The  reign  of  the  present 
king  of  Great  Britain  has  been  emphatiodly  a 
war  reign.  In  1760  he  ascended  the  throne  and 
found  the  nation  at  war  with  France.  Besides 
his  wars  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  almost 
half  of  his  reign  has  been  consumed  in  wars 
with  this  country,  and  some  of  the  nations  of 
Europe.  He  has  been  three  times  at  war  with 
France,  three  times  with  Spain,  twice  with  Hol- 
land, and  once  with  the  United  States.  The 
most  strange  events— events  which  have  pleased 
and  dazzled,  astonished  and  terrified  mankind, 
have  passed  upon  the  theatre  of  the  worid  in 
his  time.  The  ordinary  maxims  of  policy,  «nd 
the  cardinal  principles  of  action,  have  been  re- 
versed and  prostrated.  The  worid  has  seen  the 
revival  of  the  crusades,  all  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  in  anns,  and  a  destroying  and  desolating 
spirit  go  forth,  unknown  to  past  times.  Por- 
tentous as  a  portion  of  this  reign  has  been, 
when  a  deviation  from  the  established  laws  of 
nations  might  naturally  be  expected,  and  de- 
graded as  the  power  and  condition  of  Spain  is 
represented  to  be,  I  am  willing  to  stake  the 
whole  controversy  upon  the  reciprocal  conduct 
of  these  governments  to  each  other.  Gf  all 
wars,  one  with  Spain  is  the  most  popular  in 
England,  from  the  opportunities  it  afibrds  for 
maritime  spoliation  and  lucrative  enterprise. 
For  the  same  reasons  it  is  anxiously  deprecated 
by  Spain ;  and  it  has  even  grown  into  a  Spanbh 
proverb,  "  Peace  with  England,  and  war  with 
the  world."  Notwithstanding  the  prepondera- 
ting force  of  Great  Britain,  the  allurements  of 
popularity  and  cupidity,  her  great  and  extraor- 
dinary acquisition  of  maritime  power,  and  the 
martial  temper  which  has  marked  her  character 
during  the  present  reign — we  find  the  very 
power  with  whom  we  are  now  called  upon  to 
measure  swords,  meeting  her  propositiona  for 
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negotiation  or  arms  on  the  ground  of  perfect 
equality,  maintaining  a  steady  posture,  and  an 
erect  attitude,  passing  through  her  collisions 
with  unspotted  reputation  and  unsullied  dignity, 
and  teaching  us  an  instructiye  lesson,  that  while 
we  ought  never  to  bend  into  degrading  compli- 
ances, we  are  not  to  expect  that  a  nation,  which 
has  not  yielded  improperly  to  the  power  in  the 
world  most  able  to  injure  her,  will  tamely  sub- 
mit to  the  insulting  and  imperious  measure 
reconmiended  so  earnestly  to  our  adoption.  Six 
controversies  have  occurred  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  during  the  reign  of  the 
present  king ;  tnree  have  terminated  amicably 
by  negotiation,  and  three  have  resulted  in  war. 
In  1761,  when  Great  Britain  was  at  war  with 
France,  a  memorial  was  presented  by  the 
French  ambassador  at  London  to  the  English 
minister,  which  implicated  some  demands  of 
Spaiu  upon  Great  Britain,  and  which  gave  great 
onence  to  her  ministry.    A  negotiation  took 

Slace,  which  being  attended  with  an  insolent 
emand  for  a  sight  of  a  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  and  which  being  very 
properly  refused,  a  war  ensued.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  the  course 
of  this  transaction  was  precipitate  and  unjust, 
negotiation  was  attempted  before  an  appeal  to 
arms:  and  the  future  disclosure  of  the  real 
transaction  furnished  her  with  a  salutary  lesson ; 
for  it  was  afterwards  fonnd  that  the  treaty  did 
not  refer  to  the  existing  state  of  the  belligerent 
powers,  but  that  the  guarantee  it  contained 
was  not  to  operate  imtil  the  termination  of  the 
war. 

In  the  year  1770,  the  remarkable  case  of  the 
Falkland  Islands  occurred.  Six  years  before, 
a  settlement  was  made  and  a  fort  erected  by 
the  British  government  on  one  of  them,  with  a 
view  to  accommodate  navigators  in  rpfitting 
their  ships  and  famishitig  them  with  necessa- 
ries previous  to  their  passage  through  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  or  the  doubling  Cape  Horn.  This 
settlement  gave  great  umbrage  to  Spain,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  interference  with  her 
claim  of  sovereignty  to  almost  the  whole  south- 
em  continent  of  America,  and  the  a^acent 
islands,  but  also  on  account  of  the  facinty  it 
would  afford,  in  cose  of  a  future  war,  to  an  at- 
tack upon  her  South  Sea  territories.  Ineffec- 
tual remonstrances  were  made  on  the  part  of 
Spain,  and  at  last,  notwithstanding  the  claim 
of  Great  Britain  by  discovery  and  occupancy,  an 
armed  force  was  sent,  the  fort  was  taken,  the 
settlement  was  broken  up,  and  the  honor  of  the 
British  fiog  violated  by  the  taking  off  of  the 
rudder  of  a  king's  ship,  and  detaining  it  on 
shore  twenty  days.  What  course  did  the  Brit- 
ish pursue  on  this  occasion  ?  In  this  case  the 
insult  was  flagrant;  the  honor  of  their  flag,  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
nation  were  implicated.  Was  the  sword  imme- 
diately unsheathed,  and  the  door  to  peace  effec- 
tually closed?  No:  negotiations  ensued:  a 
convention  was  formed.  Spidn  disavowed  the 
Tiolence,  and  engaged  torMtore  the  poflBeesioiiSi 


but  with  an  express  declaration,  that  the  resti- 
tution should  not  affect  the  question  concerning 
the  prior  right  of  sovereignty.  The  islancU 
were  also  evacuated  three  years  afterwards  by 
Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  a  secret  agree- 
ment. 

In  1779.  Spain  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain,  alleging  unredressed  depredations  on 
her  commerce,  and  that  she  was  insulted  in  an 
attempt  to  negotiate  between  France  and  Great 
Britun.  It  is  evident  that  this  step  on  the  part 
of  Spain  was  in  pursuance  of  the  family  com- 
pact ;  and  was  not  justifiable  by  the  laws  of 
nations.  It  appears,  however,  tiiat  previous  to 
taking  this  measure,  she  had  attempted  to  at- 
tain her  objects  by  negotiation. 

In  1786,  the  long  disputes,  respecting  the 
English  settlements  on  the  Mosquito  shore  and 
the  coast  of  Honduras,  were  settled  by  nego- 
tiation. The  English  abandoned  their  Mosquito 
settlements,  and  many  hundreds  of  families, 
who  had  inhabited  them  under  the  protection 
and  faith  of  the  British  government,  were 
peremptorily  compelled  to  evacuate  that  coun- 
try. The  boundaries  of  the  English  Honduras 
settlements  were  enlarged,  but  in  such  a  man- 
ner OB  to  leave  Spain  in  full  possession  of  her 
territorial  rights  and  exclusive  dominion. 

In  1790,  the  controversy  about  Nootka  Sound 
arose.  Two  years  before,  a  settlement  was 
made  there  by  an  association  of  British  mer- 
chants, on  land  purchased  fh)m  the  natives  with 
a  view  to  carry  on  the  fur  trade.  Thb  inter- 
fering with  the  chimerical  rights  of  Spain,  a 
Spanish  frigate  was  despatched  by  the  viceroy 
of  Mexico,  which  seized  the  fort,  and  captured 
the  English  vessels  tradine  there.  A  negotia- 
tion took  place,  the  vessels  were  restored,  and 
the  settlements  agreed  to  be  yielded  back :  but 
there  was  an  express  reservation,  on  the  part 
of  Spain,  of  the  right  of  sovereignty  for  ulte- 
rior discussion.  In  1796,  Spain,  in  pursuance 
of  a  treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
with  Fnmce,  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain. 

From  this  short  narrative  it  will  appear,  that 
in  almost  every  case  negotiation  was  attempted, 
even  when  indignity  and  violence  had  been 
committed ;  that  in  many  instances  it  was  suc- 
cessful ;  that  in  two  of  the  three  cases,  where 
hostilities  were  commenced,  Spain  was  un- 
equivocally the  aggressor ;  that  in  most  of  her 
adjustments  she  stood  upon  ground  at  least 
equal,  and  in  some,  superior  to  Great  Britain ; 
that  in  all  of  them  she  maintained  a  high  sense 
of  character  and  independence,  and  that,  in 
points  affecting  the  most  delicate  considerations 
of  national  honor,  interest  and  right,  and  where 
occurrences  of  a  very  irritating  nature  had 
taken  place,  and  more  aggravated  than  the  one 
of  which  we  justly  complain,  the  path  of  nego- 
tiation was  deemed  the  path  of  honor  by  two 
of  the  great  nations  of  Europe. 

The  practice  of  our  government  has  been 
uniformly  conformable  with  the  principles  I 
have  endeavored  to  establish,  and  I  trust  I  shall 
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be  exonsed  for  bestowing  particular  considera- 
tion on  this  subject.  We  have  heard  much  of 
the  policy  of  Washington ;  it  has  been  soanded 
in  oar  ears  from  all  qoarters,  and  an  honorable 
gentleman  from  Delaware,  Mr.  White,  has  tri- 
umphantly contrasted  it  with  that  adopted  by 
the  present  administration.  I  am  not  aisposed 
to  censare  it  in  this  cose ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  it  a  high  and  respectable  anthority :  but 
let  it  be  properly  understood,  in  order  to  be 
righdy  appreciated,  and  it  wiU  be  found,  that 
the  U  nited  States,  under  his  administration,  and 
that  of  his  8ucc6Di»or,  have  received  injuries 
more  deleterious,  insults  more  atrocious,  and  in- 
dignities more  pointed  than  the  present,  and 
that  the  pacific  measure  of  negotiation  was  pre- 
ferred. If  our  national  honor  has  survived  the 
severe  wounds  it  then  received,  it  may  surely 
outlive  the  comparatively  slight  attack  now 
made  upon  it ;  but  if  its  ghost  only  now  re- 
mains to  haunt  the  consciences  of  the  honorable 
gentlemen,  who  were  then  in  power,  and  who 
polluted  their  hands  with  the  foul  murder,  let 
them  not  attempt  to  transfer  the  odium  and  the 
crime  to  those  who  had  no  hand  in  the  guilty 
deed.  They  then  stood  high  in  the  councils  or 
their  country ;  the  reins  of  government  were  in 
their  hands ;  and  if  the  course  they  at  that  time 
pursued,  was  diametrically  opposite  to  that  they 
now  urge  for  our  adoption,  what  shall  we  say 
of  their  consistency  ?  What  will  they  say  of  it 
themselves  ?  What  will  their  country  say  of 
it  ?  Will  it  be  believed,  that  the  tinkling  sounds 
and  professions  of  patriotism,  which  have  been 
so  vehemently  pressed  upon  us,  are  the  emana- 
tions of  sincerity,  or  will  they  be  set  down  to 
the  account  of  juggling  imposture?  Although 
but  an  infant  nation,  our  career  has  been  event- 
ful and  interesting.  We  have  already  had  very 
serious  collisions  with  three  of  the  most  power- 
ful nations  of  Europe,  who  are  connected  with 
us  by  treaty,  by  neighborhood,  and  by  com- 
merce. Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain,  have 
successively  committed  very  great  aggressions 
upon  our  national  rights.  In  stating  these,  I 
have  no  intention  of  reviving  feelings  which,  I 
trust,  have  ceased  with  the  causes  which  gave 
them  birth,  nor  of  aspersing  the  characters  of 
nations  who  certainly  hold  the  most  important 
and  re«ipectable  station  in  the  civilized  world. 
Our  differences  with  Great  Britain  were  coeval 
with  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  detention  of  the 
western  posts  was  a  direct  violation  of  that 
treaty :  it  diverted  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
far  trade  from  the  United  States,  and  disabled 
us  from  bridling  the  hostile  Indians,  which  was 
a  source  of  immense  injury.  This  evil  con- 
tinued for  twelve  years,  under  every  circum- 
stance of  aggravation  and  insult.  British  sol- 
diers issued  from  those  furts  into  parts  of  our 
territory,  where  we  exercised  jurisdiction,  and 
seized  tlie  persons  of  deserters,  without  the  aid 
or  sanction  of  the  authorities  of  the  country ; 
and  these  possessions  served  as  asylums  for  the 
savages  who  were  in  hostile  array  against  us, 
and  as  storehouses  and  magazines  to  supply 


them  with  arms,  ammunition  and  provisions. 
The  seat  of  government  of  Upper  Canada  was 
also  held  for  a  time  at  Niagara,  in  the  State  of 
New  York — an  indignity  of  the  most  nuirked 
character.  Many  thousands  of  negroes  were 
also  carried  off  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  and  a 
very  serious  injury  was  thereby  inflicted  on  the 
agricultural  pursuits  of  our  southern  citizens. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  that  the  treaty  was  violated  by 
the  United  States,  for  that  impediments  had 
been  interposed  against  the  recovery  of  British 
debts,  by  legislative  acts  and  ludicial  decisions 
in  several  of  the  States.  As  there  were  mutual 
reclamations  and  reciprocal  conoplaints,  let  us 
balance  the  account,  and  set  off  these  griev- 
ances against  each  other:  let  us  suppose  that 
both  parties  acted  right,  and  that  no  refd  canse 
of  crimination  existed,  still  I  contend,  that  the 
conduct  of  Great  Britain,  independent  of  the 
inexecution  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  was  much 
more  aggravated  than  the  case  before  us. 

It  is  well  known,  that  we  were  engaged  in  a 
bloody  and  expensive  war  with  sever^  of  the 
Indian  tribes ;  that  two  of  our  armies  had  been 
routed  by  them,  and  that  we  were  finally  com- 
pelled to  make  great  efforts  to  turn  the  tide  of 
victory.  These  Indians  were  encouraged  and 
aided  by  the  emissaries  of  Great  Britain.  Brit- 
ish subjects  were  seen  disguised,  fighting  in 
their  ranks,  and  British  agents  were  known  to 
furnish  them  with  provisions  and  the  imple- 
ments of  war.  The  governor-general  of  Canada, 
a  highly  confidential  and  distinguished  ofiScer, 
delivered  a  speech  to  the  seven  nations  of 
Lower  Canada,  exciting  them  to  enmity  against 
this  country ;  but  in  order  to  furnish  the  savages 
at  war  with  sufficient  aid,  a  detachment  of 
British  troops  penetrated  into  our  territory  and 
erected  a  fort  on  the  Miami  river.  Here  the 
Indians,  dispersed  and  defeated  by  Wayne,  took 
refuge,  and  were  protected  under  the  muzzles 
of  British  cannon.  A  vioUition  of  territory  is  ' 
one  of  the  most  fiagrant  injuries  which  can  be 
offered  to  a  nation,  and  would,  in  most  cases, 
justify  an  immediate  resort  to  arms,  because,  in 
most  cases,  essential  to  self-defence.  Not  con- 
tent with  exciting  the  savages  of  America 
against  us,  Great  Britain  extended  her  hostility 
to  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  let  loose  the 
barbarians  of  Africa  upon  us.  A  war  existed 
at  that  time  between  Portugal  and  Algiers. 
The  former  blocked  up  the  mouth  of  the  Straits, 
by  her  superior  naval  force,  and  prevented  the 
pirates  from  a  communication  with  the  Atian- 
tic.  Portugal  has  been  for  a  long  time  sub- 
servient to  the  views  of  Great  Britain :  a  peace 
was  effected  through  the  mediation  of  the 
latter :  our  anprotected  merchantmen  were 
then  exposed,  without  defence,  to  the  piracies 
of  Algiers.  Thus,  in  three  onarters  of  tiie 
globe  we  at  one  time  felt  the  effects  of  British 
enmity.  In  the  mean  time,  our  commerce  in 
every  sea  was  exposed  to  her  rapacity.  All 
France  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the 
conveyance  of  provisions  expressly  interdictei 
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to  neutrals.  Paper  blockades  were  substituted 
for  actual  ones,  and  the  staple  commodities  of 
our  country  lay  perishing  in  our  storehouses,  or 
were  captured  on  the  ocean,  and  diverted  from 
the  lawful  proprietors.  Our  seamen  were 
pressed  wherever  found.  Our  protections  were 
a  subject  of  derision,  and  opposition  to  the 
imperious  mandates  of  their  naughty  tyrants, 
was  punished  by  faminepor  by  stripes — -by  im- 
prisonment or  by  the  gibbet  To  complete  the 
full  measure  of  our  wrongs,  the  November 
orders  of  1798  were  issued;  our  ships  were 
swept  from  the  ocean,  as  if  by  the  operation  of 
enchantment;  hundreds  of  them  were  cap- 
tured ;  almost  all  our  merchants  were  greatly 
injured,  and  many  of  them  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty.  These  proceedings,  without  even  a 
pretext,  without  the  forms  of  justice,  without 
the  semblance  of  equity,  were  calculated  to  in- 
flame every  American  feeling,  and  to  nerve 
every  American  arm.  Negotiation  was,  how- 
ever, pursued ;  an  envoy  extraordinary,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  was  sent  to  demand  redress, 
and  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion was  formed  and  ratified.  These  events 
took  place  under  the  administration  of  Wash- 
ington. The  Spanish  treaty,  concluded  on  the 
27th  of  October,  1796,  stipulated  for  a  settle- 
ment of  boundaries,  and  an  a^ustment  of  spo- 
liations on  commerce,  and  contained  a  declara- 
tion of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  a  grant  of  the  privilege  of  deposit  at  New 
Orleans.  This  treaty,  for  more  than  two  years 
afterwards,  was  not  executed  on  the  part  of 
Spain.  In  January,  1798,  a  report  was  made 
to  Mr.  Adams,  by  Mr.  Secretary  Pickering,  and 
submitted  to  Congress,  which  charged  Spain 
with  retaining  her  troops  and  garrisons  within 
the  United  States,  with  evading  to  run  the 
boundary  line,  with  stopping,  controUing  and 
regulating  the  passage  of  our  citizens  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  with  sending  emissaries  among 
the  Indians  residing  within  our  territories,  in 
violation  of  the  treaty  and  the  relations  of 
amity.  Here,  tlien,  a  treaty,  securing  the  im- 
portant benefit  of  deposit,  was  in  a  state  of 
inexecution  for  a  long  period.  Our  citizens 
were  also  interrupted  in  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi ;  and  other  aggressions,  affecting 
our  territorial  rights,  and  our  internal  peace, 
were  superadded.  Was  it  at  that  time  pro- 
posed by  the  honorable  gentlemen  who  were 
then  in  power,  as  it  now  is,  when  they  are  de- 
prived of  it,  to  seize  New  Orleans  with  an 
armed  force?  Were  they  then  so  feelingly 
alive  to*  the  wrongs  of  our  western  brethren  f 
Did  they  manifest  that  irritable  sensibility  for 
national  honor,  which  is  now  thundered  in  our 
ears  with  such  extraordinary  emphasis  ?  If  it  is 
right  for  us  to  act  now  in  the  way  they  propose, 
what  will  excuse  thevi  for  not  pursuing  the 
same  system  then  ?  Was  their  political  vision 
darkened  by  the  eminence  on  which  they  stood  ? 
And  does  it  require  the  ordeal  of  adversity  to 
open  their  eyes  to  a  true  sense  of  their  coim- 
try^s  honor  and  interest?    Let  them  answer  to 


their  constituents)  to  their  consciences,  and  to 
their  Qod. 

An  amicable  explanation  was  had  with  Spain, 
and  our  wrongs  were  satisfactorily  redressed. 
This  took  place  in  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Adams,  ana  when  most  of  the  honorable  gen- 
tlemen, who  support  this  war  resolution,  ex- 
cept such  as  were  dangling  in  the  courts  of 
Europe,  held  prominent  stations  in  the  coimcils 
of  the  country. 

Our  differences  with  France  were  of  a  more 
serious  nature,  and  of  a  longer  duration.  They 
commenced  in  the  administration  of  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, and  were  adjusted  in  that  of  his  succes- 
sor. Great  and  enormous  depredations  were 
committed  upon  our  commerce  by  France,  and 
our  merchants  were  fraudulently  robbed  of 
compensation  for  provisions,  supplied  her  in  the 
hour  of  distress.  The  treaty  and  consular  con- 
vention were  violated.  The  rieht  of  embassy, 
a  sacred  right,  respected  even  by  the  ferocious 
savage,  was  wantonly  trampled  upon ;  and  the 
representative  of  our  national  sovereignty  was 
refused  a  reception,  and  ignominiously  ordered 
out  of  France.  A  fresh  attempt  at  negotiation 
was  made :  three  ministers  were  sent,  armed 
with  all  the  powers,  and  clothed  with  dl  the 
honors  of  diplomacy.  They  were  also  refused 
a  hearing,  and  were  forced  to  leave  the  country 
without  experiencing  the  forms  of  common 
civility.  The  treaty  was  then  annulled,  and  re- 
prisals directed  ;  and  when  the  honoraole  gen- 
tlemen and  their  friends,  then  in  power,  had 
worked  up  the  passions  of  tiie  nation  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  exasperation ;  when  war,  bloody 
war,  was  expected  from  all  quarters ;  when  the 
war-worn  soldiers  of  the  revolution  were  gird- 
ing on  their  swords,  and  preparing  to  stand  be- 
tween their  country  and  the  dan.xer  that  me- 
naced her,  the  scene  suddenly  changed ;  the 
black  cloud  passed  away ;  and  we  again  behdd 
three  ministers  at  Paris,  extending  the  olive- 
branch,  burying  all  animosities,  and  returning 
with  a  treaty  of  ^^  firm,  inviolable,  and  univer- 
sal peace,  and  true  and  sincere  friendship."  I 
shall  not  press  this  subject  any  further  upon 
the  feelings  of  the  honorable  gentlemen :  I  read 
in  their  cotrntenances  the  emotions  they  ex- 
perience. 

I  have  thus  shown,  that  the  course,  recom- 
mended for  our  adoption,  is  not  warranted  by 
the  laws  and  usage  of  nations,  nor  by  the  prac- 
tice of  our  government.  I  shall  now  examine 
whether  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  country. 

A  vast  augmentation  of  our  national  debt 
would  be  the  certain  consequence  of  this  mea- 
sure. It  is  a  moderate  estimate  to  say,  that  our 
annual  expenditures,  over  and  above  our  surplus 
revenue,  would  be  twenty  millions  of  dollars ; 
and  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  the  war 
would  continue  a  shorter  period  than  five  years. 
Hence  one  hundred  milhons  would  be  added 
to  our  debt,  and  the  great  experiment,  which 
we  are  now  trying  of  extinguishing  it  in  four- 
teen years,  would  oertunly  uil— on  experiment^ 
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which  has  heen  defeated  in  Earope  hy  war  and 
prodigality ;  and  for  the  suooess  of  which,  in 
thifl  country,  every  friend  of  republican  govern- 
ment looks  up  with  the  greatest  anxiety.  But 
this  is  not  aJl ;  heavy  and  oppressive  taxation 
would  be  neceasary,  in  order  to  pay  off  the  in- 
terest of  the  accumulating  debt^  and  to  meet 
the  other  exigencies  of  government  We  are 
now  a  happy  nation  in  this  respect  Neither 
the  temper  nor  the  habits  of  our  citizens  wiU 
patiently  submit  to  severe  burdens,  and  happily 
the  posture  of  our  financial  arrangements  does 
not  require  them.  Give  the  rein,  however,  to 
chiinerical  notions  of  war— embrace  the  propo- 
sition now  submitted  to  us,  and  the  weight  of 
your  impositions  will  be  felt  in  every  nerve  and 
artery  of  our  political  system.  Excises,  taxes 
on  houses  and  lands,  wiU  be  reintroduced,  and 
the  evils  of  former  administrations  will  be  mul- 
tiplied upon  us.  But  the  mischief  will  not  stop 
here.  With  the  increasing  calls  for  money  from 
the  people,  their  means  to  satisfy  them  will  be 
diminished.  The  superior  navid  force  of  the 
enemy  would  cripple  our  commerce  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
hold  the  keys  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  should, 
therefore,  be  entirely  shut  out  of  that  sea,  unless 
we  could  persuade  the  former  to  unite  her  exer- 
tions with  ours.  With  the  decay  of  our  com- 
merce, with  our  exclusion  from  foreign  markets, 
the  labors  of  our  fiumers  would  be  palsied,  the 
skill  of  our  manufacturers  would  be  rendered 
useless,  and,  with  the  fruits  of  their  industry 

Eerishing  on  their  hands,  or  greatly  undersold, 
ow  would  they  be  able  to  meet  the  augmented 
wants  of  government  ?  What,  in  the  mean  time, 
would  become  of  the  claim  of  our  merchants 
upon  Spain,  for  at  least  five  millions  of  dollars, 
and  to  what  perils  would  your  commercial  cities 
be  exposed  ?  These  certain  evils  would  be  en- 
countered, without  producing  the  least  benefit 
to  our  western  brethren.  The  seizure  of  New 
Orleans  would  vest  us  with  a  place  of  deposit : 
but  a  place  of  deposit,  without  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  would  be  entirely  useless. 
As  long  as  the  enemy  holds  the  country  below 
New  Orleans,  and  possesses  a  superior  naval 
force,  so  long  we  will  be  excluded  from  the 
Mississippi.  Suppose,  however,  this  obstacle 
removed — suppose  we  are  enabled  to  pass  into 
the  Gulf  without  molestation,  is  it  not  necessary 
for  vessels  to  hug  the  islana  of  Cuba,  on  their 
passage  to  the  Atlantic  States  ?  And  will  not 
this  expose  them  to  certain  capture,  as  long  as 
Spain  retains  that  important  possession?  To 
secure  the  great  object,  said  to  be  aimed  at  by 
this  resolution,  and  to  establish  beyond  the 
reach  of  annoyance,  a  free  communication  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  western  States,  we  must 
seize  not  only  New  Orleans,  but  the  Floridas 
and  Cuba ;  and  we  must  immediately  create  a 
formidable  navy.  It  is  needless  to  mention 
that  the  Atlantic  States  arc,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  carriers  of  the  western  produce. 
Three-fourths  of  that  trade  is  managed  by  the 
merchants  of  the  State  I  have  the  honor  to 


represent  I  therefore  view  this  measure  ai 
pregnant  with  great  mischief  to  the  oommeroe 
of  Atlantic  America,  and  as  a  certain  exdunon 
of  the  western  States  from  market^  as  long  as 
the  war  shall  continue. 

It  is  no  sliffht  objection  in  the  minds  of  tiie 
sincere  fnends  of  republicanism,  that  this  mea- 
sure will  have  a  tendency  to  disa^jnst  the  bal- 
ance of  our  government,  by  streiu^ening  the 
hands  of  the  Executive,  famishing  him  with  ex- 
tensive patronage,  investing  him  with  great  dis- 
cretionary powers,  and  placing  under  his  direc- 
tion a  lai^  stan^ling  army.  It  is  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  war  in  free  countries,  that  Uie 
power  which  wields  the  foroe,  will  rise  above 
the  power  that  expresses  the  will  of  l^e  people. 
The  State  governments  will  also  receive  a  severe 
shock ;  those  stately  pillars  which  support  ^e 
magnificent  dome  of  our  national  government, 
will  totter  under  the  increased  weight  of  the 
superincumbent  pressure.  Nor  will  the  waste 
of  morals,  the  spirit  of  cupidity,  the  tliirst  of 
blood,  and  the  general  profligacy  of  manners, 
which  will  follow  the  introduction  of  this  mea- 
sure, be  viewed  by  the  great  body  of  our  citizens, 
without  the  most  fearful  anxiety,  and  the  most 
heartfelt  deprecation.  And  if-  there  are  any 
persons  in  tnis  country,  and  I  should  regret  if 
there  are  any  such  in  this  House,  who  think 
that  a  public  debt  is  a  public  blessing,  and  liiat 
heavy  taxation  is  expedient  in  order  to  produce 
industry;  who  believe  that  large  standing  ar- 
mies are  essential  to  maintain  the  energy,  and 
that  extensive  patronage  is  indispensable  to 
support  the  dignity  of  government ;  who  sap- 
pose  that  frequent  wars  are  necessary  to  animate 
the  human  character,  and  to  call  into  action  the 
dormant  energies  of  our  nature ;  who  have  been 
expelled  from  authority  and  power  by  the  in- 
dignant voice  of  an  ofiended  country,  and  who 
repine  and  sufier  at  the  great  and  unexampled 
prosperity  which  this  country  is  rapidly  attain- 
ing under  other  and  better  auspices — such  men, 
whoever  they  are,  and  wherever  they  be,  will 
rally  round  the  proposition  now  before  us,  and 
will  extol  it  to  the  heavens,  as  the  model  of  the 
most  profound  policy,  and  as  the  ofispring  of 
the  most  exalted  energy. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  prescribe  a  course  of 
policy  most  important  for  this  country  to  pur- 
sue, it  would  be  to  avoid  European  connections 
and  wars.  The  time  must  arrive  when  we  will 
have  to  contend  with  some  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  but  let  that  period  be  put  off  as  long 
OS  possible.  It  is  our  interest  and  our  duty  to 
cultivate  peace,  with  sincerity  and  good  taith. 
As  a  young  nation,  pursuing  industry  in  every 
channel,  and  adventuring  commerce  in  every 
sea,  it  is  highly  important  that  we  should  not 
only  have  a  pacific  character,  but  that  we  sliould 
really  deserve  it.  If  we  manifest  an  unwarrant- 
able ambition,  and  a  rage  for  conquest,  we  unite 
all  the  great  .powers  of  Europe  against  us.  The 
security  of  aU  the  European  possessions  in  our 
vicinity,  will  eternally  depend,  not  upon  their 
strength,  but  upon  our  moderation  and  Justioe. 
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Look  at  the  Oanadas;  at  the  Spanish  territories 
to  the  south ;  at  the  British,  Spanish,  French, 
Danish,  and  Dutch  West  India  Islands,  at  the 
vast  countries  to  the  west,  as  far  as  where  the 
Pacific  rolls  its  waves.  Consider  well  the  event- 
ful consequences  that  would  result,  if  we  were 
possessed  hj  a  spirit  of  conquest.  Oonsider  well 
the  impression,  which  a  nmnifestation  of  that 
spirit  will  maJ^e  upon  those  who  would  he 
affected  hy  it.  If  we  are  to  rush  at  once  into 
the  territory  of  a  neighboring  nation,  with  fire 
and  sword,  for  the  misconduct  of  a  subordinate 
ofiicer,  will  not  our  national  character  be  greatly 
injured  ?  Will  we  not  be  classed  with  the  rob- 
bers and  destroyers  of  mankind  f  Will  not  the 
nations  of  Europe  perceive  in  this  conduct  the 
germ  of  a  lofty  spirit,  and  an  enterprimng  am- 
bition, which  will  level  them  to  the  earth,  when 
age  has  matured  our  strength,  and  expanded  our 
powers  of  annoyance,  unless  they  combine  to 
cripple  us  in  our  infancy  f  May  not  the  conse- 
quences be,  that  we  must  look  out  for  a  naval 
rorce  to  protect  our  commerce,  that  a  close  al- 
liance will  result,  that  we  will  be  thrown  at 
once  into  the  ocean  of  European  politics,  where 
every  wave  that  rolls,  and  every  wind  that 
blows,  will  agitate  our  bark  ?  Is  this  a  desira- 
ble state  of  things?  Will  the  people  of  this 
country  be  seduced  into  it  by  all  the  colorings 
of  rhetoric,  and  all  the  arts  of  sophistry — ^by 
vehement  appeals  to  their  pride,  and  artful  ad- 
dresses to  ^eir  cupidity?  No,  sir.  Three-fourths 
of  the  American  people,  I  assert  it  boldly  and 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  are  opposed  to 
this  measure.  And  would  you  take  up  arms 
with  a  mill-stone  hanging  round  your  neck? 
How  would  you  bear  up,  not  only  against  the 
force  of  the  enemy,  but  agunst  the  irresistible 
current  of  public  opinion?  The  thing,  sir,  is 
impossible ;  the  measure  is  worse  than  madness ; 
it  is  wicked,  beyond  the  powers  of  description. 
It  is  in  vain  for  the  mover  to  oppose  these 
weighty  considerations,  by  menacing  us  with  an 
insurrection  of  the  western  Stat^  that  may 
eventuate  in  their  seizure  of  New  Orleans  with- 
out the  author' ty  of  government;  their  throw- 
ing themselves  into  the  arms  of  a  foreign  power, 
or  in  a  dissolution  of*the  Union.  Such  threats 
are  doubly  improper — improper  as  they  respect 
the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  be- 
cause we  are  not  to  be  terrified  from  the  per- 
formance of  our  duty  by  menaces  of  any  kind 
fmra  whatever  quarter  they  may  proceed;  and 
it  is  no  less  improper  to  represent  our  western 
brethren  as  a  lawless,  unprincipled  banditti,  who 
would  at  once  release  themselves  from  the 
wholesome  r&straints  of  law  and  order;  forego 
the  sweets  of  liberty ;  and  either  renounce  the 
blessings  of  self-government,  or  like  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  pour  down  with  the  irresistible 
force  of  a  torrent  upon  the  countries  below,  and 
carry  havoc  and  desolation  in  their  train.  A 
separation  by  a  mountain,  and  a  different  out- 
let into  the  Atlantic  cannot  create  any  natural 
collision  between  the  Atlantic  and  western 
States :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  bound  togeth- 


er by  a  community  of  interests,  and  a  similarity 
of  language  and  manners;  by  the  ties  of  con- 
sanguinity and  friendship,  and  a  sameness  of 
principles.  There  is  no  reflecting  and  well-prin- 
cipled man  in  this  country  who  can  view  the 
severance  of  the  States  without  horror ;  and 
who  does  not  consider  it  as  a  Pandora's  box 
which  vrill  overwhelm  us  with  every  calamity : 
and  it  has  struck  me  with  not  a  little  astonish- 
ment, that  on  the  agitation  of  almost  every  great 
political  question,  we  should  be  menaced  with 
this  evil.  Last  session,  when  a  bill  repealing  a 
judiciary  act  was  under  consideration,  we  were 
told  that  the  eastern  States  would  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  Union,  if  it  should  obtain ; 
and  we  are  now  informed  that  if  we  do  not  ac- 
cede to  the  proposition  before  us  the  western 
States  will  hoist  the  standard  of  revolt  and  dis- 
member the  empire.  Sir,  these  threats  are  cal- 
culated to  produce  the  evil  they  predict,  and 
they  may  possibly  approximate  the  spirit  they 
pretend  to  warn  us  against;  they  are  at  all 
times  unnecessary,  at  all  tiroes  improper,  at  all 
times  mischievous,  and  ought  never  to  be  men« 
tioned  within  these  walls.  If  there  be  a  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  peculiarly  attached  to 
republican  government  and  the  present  admin- 
istration, I  should  select  the  western  States  as 
that  portion.  Since  the  recent  elections  there 
is  not  a  single  senator,  or  a  single  representative 
in  Congress  from  that  vast  country  unfriendly 
to  the  present  order  of  things ;  and  except  in  a 
part  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  (and  its  whole 
population  did  not  by  the  last  census  reach  nine 
thousand  souls,)  there  is  scarcely  the  appearance 
of  opposition.  To  represent  a  people  so  republi- 
can, so  enliffhtened,  and  so  firm  in  their  princi- 
ples, as  ready,  without  any  adequate  cause,  (for 
no  government  could  watch  over  their  interests 
with  more  paternal  solicitude  than  the  present, 
upon  the  present  question,)  to  violate  their 
plighted  faith  and  political  integrity,  to  detach 
themselves  from  the  government  they  love,  and 
to  throw  themselves  under  the  protection  of  na- 
tions whose  political  systems  are  entirely  repug- 
nant to  their  own,  requires  an  extent  of  credu- 
lity rarely  equalled,  certainly  never  surpassed. 
If  we  examine  the  .indications  of  public  senti- 
ment which  have  reached  us,  we  see  them 
breathing  quite  a  contrary  spirit.  The  legisla- 
tures of  Kentucky  and  the  Mississippi  Territory 
have  expressed  full  confidence  in  the  conduct  of 
the  government,  respecting  the  infraction  of  the 
treaty :  Virginia,  wnich  embraces  a  respectable 
portion  of  western  population,  has  done  the 
same.  The  legislature  of  Tennessee  has  not 
been  in  session ;  but  from  the  most  recent  and 
authentic  accounts,  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  that  State  and  the  Indiana  Territory 
are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  position  our  jzov- 
emment  has  taken.  The  infant  State  of  Ohio 
has  presented  us  with  an  address  couched  in  the 
warmest  terms  of  affectionate  attachment,  equal- 
ly honorable  to  her  and  to  us ;  and  her  recent 
elections  have  manifested  the  same  decided 
spirit ;  out  of  forty-five  members,  retorned  to 
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which  has  heen  defeated  in  Earope  by  war  and 
prodigality ;  and  for  the  suooess  of  which,  in 
this  country,  every  friend  of  republican  govern- 
ment looks  up  with  the  greatest  anxiety.  But 
this  is  not  aJl ;  heavy  and  oppressive  taxation 
would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  pay  off  the  in- 
terest of  the  accumulating  debt^  and  to  meet 
the  other  exigencies  of  government  We  are 
now  a  happy  nation  in  this  respect  Neither 
the  temper  nor  the  habits  of  our  citizens  will 
patiently  submit  to  severe  burdens,  and  happily 
the  posture  of  our  financial  arrangements  does 
not  re<juire  them.  Give  the  rein,  however,  to 
chimerical  notions  of  war— embrace  the  propo- 
sition now  submitted  to  us,  and  the  weight  of 
your  impositions  will  be  felt  in  every  nerve  and 
artery  of  our  political  system.  Excises,  taxes 
on  houses  and  lands,  will  be  reintroduced,  and 
the  evils  of  former  administrations  will  be  mul- 
tiplied upon  us.  But  the  mischief  will  not  stop 
here.  W  ith  the  increasing  calls  for  money  from 
the  people,  their  means  to  satisfy  them  will  be 
diminished.  The  superior  navid  force  of  the 
enemy  would  cripple  our  commerce  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
hold  the  keys  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  should, 
therefore,  be  entirely  shut  out  of  that  sea,  unless 
we  could  persuade  the  former  to  unite  her  exer- 
tions with  ours.  With  the  decay  of  our  com- 
merce, with  our  exclusion  from  foreign  markets, 
the  labors  of  our  farmers  would  be  palsied,  the 
skill  of  our  manufacturers  would  be  rendered 
useless,  and,  with  the  fruits  of  their  industry 

Eerishing  on  their  hands,  or  greatly  undersold, 
ow  would  they  be  able  to  meet  the  augmented 
wants  of  government  ?  What,  in  the  mean  time, 
would  become  of  the  claim  of  our  merchants 
upon  Spain,  for  at  least  five  millions  of  dollars, 
and  to  what  perils  would  your  commercial  cities 
be  exposed  ?  These  certain  evils  would  be  en- 
countered, without  producing  the  least  benefit 
to  oar  western  brethren.  The  seizure  of  New 
Orleans  would  vest  us  with  a  place  of  deposit : 
but  a  place  of  deposit,  without  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  would  be  entirely  useless. 
As  long  as  the  enemy  holds  the  country  below 
New  Orleans,  and  possesses  a  superior  naval 
force,  so  long  we  will  be  excluded  from  the 
Mississippi.  Suppose,  however,  this  obstacle 
removed — suppose  we  are  enabled  to  pass  into 
the  Gulf  without  molestation,  is  it  not  necessary 
for  vessels  to  hug  the  islana  of  Cuba,  on  their 
passage  to  the  Atlantic  States  ?  And  will  not 
this  expose  them  to  certain  capture,  as  long  as 
Spain  retains  that  important  possession  ?  To 
secure  the  great  object,  said  to  be  aimed  at  by 
this  resolution,  and  to  establish  beyond  the 
reach  of  annoyance,  a  free  communication  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  western  States,  we  must 
seize  not  only  New  Orleans,  but  the  Floridas 
and  Cuba ;  and  we  must  immediately  create  a 
formidable  navy.  It  is  needless  to  mention 
that  the  Atlantic  States  are,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  carriers  of  the  western  produce. 
Three-fourths  of  that  trade  is  managed  by  the 
merchonta  of  the  State  I  have  the  honor  to 


represent  I  therefore  view  this  measure  as 
pregnant  with  great  mischief  to  the  oommeroe 
of  Atlantic  America,  and  as  a  certain  exdunon 
of  the  western  States  from  market^  as  long  as 
the  war  shall  continue. 

It  is  no  sliffht  objection  in  the  minds  of  tiie 
sincere  fnends  of  republicanism,  that  this  mea- 
sure will  have  a  tendency  to  disa^just  the  bal- 
ance of  our  government,  by  streiu^ening  ^e 
hands  of  the  Executive,  famishing  him  with  ex- 
tensive patronage,  investing  him  with  great  dis- 
cretionary powers,  and  pliMsing  under  his  direc- 
tion a  lai^  staniling  army.  It  is  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  war  in  free  countries,  that  the 
power  which  wields  the  foroe,  will  rise  above 
the  power  that  expresses  the  will  of  the  people. 
The  State  governments  will  also  receive  a  severe 
shock ;  those  stately  pillars  which  support  tibe 
magnificent  dome  of  our  national  government, 
will  totter  under  the  increased  weight  of  the 
superincumbent  pressure.  Nor  will  the  waste 
of  morals,  the  spirit  of  cupidity,  the  tiiirst  of 
blood,  and  the  general  profligacy  of  manners, 
which  will  follow  the  introduction  of  this  mea- 
sure, be  viewed  by  the  great  body  of  our  citizens, 
without  the  most  fearful  anxiety,  and  the  most 
heartfelt  deprecation.  And  if-  there  are  any 
persons  in  tnis  country,  and  I  should  regret  if 
there  are  any  such  in  this  House,  who  think 
that  a  public  debt  is  a  public  blessing,  and  that 
heavy  taxation  is  expedient  in  order  to  prodnoe 
industry ;  who  believe  that  large  standing  ar- 
mies are  essential  to  maintain  the  energy,  and 
that  extensive  patronage  is  indispensable  to 
support  the  dignity  of  government ;  who  sup- 
pose that  frequent  wars  are  necessary  to  animate 
the  human  character,  and  to  call  into  action  the 
dormant  energies  of  our  nature ;  who  have  been 
expelled  from  authority  and  power  by  the  in- 
dignant voice  of  an  ofiended  country,  and  who 
repine  and  suficr  at  the  great  and  unexampled 
prosperity  which  this  country  is  rapidly  attain- 
ing under  other  and  better  auspices — such  men, 
whoever  they  are,  and  wherever  they  be,  will 
rally  round  the  proposition  now  before  us,  and 
will  extol  it  to  the  heavens,  as  the  model  of  the 
most  profound  policy,  and  as  the  ofispring  of 
the  most  exalted  energy. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  prescribe  a  course  of 
policy  most  important  for  this  country  to  pur- 
sue, it  would  be  to  avoid  European  connections 
and  wars.  The  time  must  arrive  when  we  will 
have  to  contend  with  some  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  but  let  that  period  be  put  off  as  long 
as  possible.  It  is  our  interest  and  our  duty  to 
cultivate  peace,  with  sincerity  and  good  faith. 
As  a  young  nation,  pursuing  industry  in  every 
channel,  and  adventuring  commerce  in  every 
sea,  it  is  highly  important  that  we  should  not 
only  have  a  pacific  character,  but  that  we  sliould 
really  deserve  it.  If  we  manifest  an  unwarrant- 
able ambition,  and  a  rage  for  conquest,  we  unite 
all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  against  us.  The 
security  of  all  the  European  possessions  in  our 
vicinity,  will  eternally  dei)end,  not  upon  their 
strength,  but  upon  our  moderation  and  Justice. 
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Look  at  the  Oanadas;  at  the  Spanish  territories 
to  the  soath ;  at  the  British,  Spanish,  French, 
Danish,  and  Dutch  West  India  Islands,  at  the 
vast  countries  to  the  west,  as  far  as  where  the 
Pacific  rolls  its  waves.  Consider  well  the  event- 
Ail  consequences  that  would  result,  if  we  were 
possMsed  by  a  spirit  of  conquest.  Oonsider  well 
the  impression,  which  a  manifestation  of  that 
spirit  will  mtike  upon  those  who  would  be 
affected  by  it.  If  we  are  to  rush  at  once  into 
the  territory  of  a  neighboring  nation,  with  fire 
and  sword,  for  the  misconduct  of  a  subordinate 
ofiicer,  will  not  our  national  character  be  greatly 
injured  ?  Will  we  not  be  classed  with  the  rob- 
bers and  destroyers  of  mankind  f  Will  not  the 
nations  of  Europe  perceive  in  this  conduct  the 
germ  of  a  lofty  spirit,  and  an  enterprimng  am- 
bition, which  will  level  them  to  the  earth,  when 
age  has  matured  our  strength,  and  expanded  our 
powers  of  annoyance,  unless  they  combine  to 
cripple  us  in  our  infancy  ?  May  not  the  conse- 
quences be,  that  we  must  look  out  for  a  naval 
force  to  protect  our  commerce,  that  a  close  al- 
liance win  result,  that  we  will  be  thrown  at 
once  into  the  ocean  of  European  politics,  where 
every  wave  that  rolls,  and  every  wind  that 
blows,  will  agitate  our  bark  f  Is  this  a  desira- 
ble state  of  things?  Will  the  people  of  this 
country  be  seduced  into  it  by  all  the  colorings 
of  rhetoric,  and  all  the  arts  of  sophistry — ^by 
vehement  appeals  to  their  pride,  and  artful  ad- 
dresses to  their  cupidity?  KOfSir.  Three-fourths 
of  the  American  people,  I  assert  it  boldly  and 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  are  opposed  to 
this  measure.  And  would  you  take  up  arms 
with  a  mill-stone  hanging  round  your  neck? 
How  would  you  bear  up,  not  only  against  the 
force  of  the  enemy,  but  against  the  irresistible 
current  of  public  opinion?  The  thing,  sir,  is 
impossible ;  the  measure  is  worse  than  madness ; 
it  is  wicked,  beyond  the  powers  of  description. 
It  is  in  vain  for  the  mover  to  oppose  these 
weighty  considerations,  by  menacing  us  with  an 
insurrection  of  the  western  Stat^  that  may 
eventuate  in  their  seizure  of  New  Orleans  with- 
out the  author  ty  of  government;  their  throw- 
ing themselves  into  the  arms  of  a  foreign  power, 
or  in  a  dissolution  of*the  Union.  Such  threats 
are  doubly  improper — improper  as  they  respect 
the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  be* 
cause  we  are  not  to  be  terrified  from  the  per- 
formance of  our  duty  by  menaces  of  any  kind 
fi*ora  whatever  quarter  they  may  proceed;  and 
it  is  no  less  improper  to  represent  our  western 
brethren  as  a  lawless,  unprincipled  banditti,  who 
would  at  once  release  themselves  from  the 
wholesome  ref^raints  of  law  and  order;  forego 
the  sweets  of  liberty ;  and  either  renounce  the 
blessings  of  self-government,  or  like  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  pour  down  with  the  irresistible 
force  of  a  torrent  upon  the  countries  below,  and 
carry  havoc  and  desolation  in  their  train.  A 
separation  by  a  mountain,  and  a  difiTerent  out- 
let into  the  Atlantic  cannot  create  any  natural 
collision  between  the  AUantio  and  western 
States :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  bound  togetiii- 


er  by  a  community  of  interests,  and  a  similarity 
of  language  and  manners;  by  the  ties  of  con- 
sanguinity and  friendship,  and  a  sameness  of 
principles.  There  is  no  reflecting  and  well-prin- 
cipled man  in  this  country  who  can  view  l^e 
severance  of  the  States  without  horror ;  and 
who  does  not  consider  it  as  a  Pandora's  box 
which  will  overwhelm  us  with  every  calamity : 
and  it  has  struck  me  with  not  a  little  astonish- 
ment., that  on  the  agitation  of  almost  every  great 
political  question,  we  should  be  menaced  with 
this  evil.  Last  session,  when  a  bill  repealing  a 
judiciary  act  was  under  consideration,  we  were 
told  that  the  eastern  States  would  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  Union,  if  it  should  obtain ; 
and  we  are  now  informed  that  if  we  do  not  ac- 
cede to  the  proposition  before  us  the  western 
States  will  hoist  the  standard  of  revolt  and  dis- 
member the  empire.  Sir,  these  threats  are  cal- 
culated to  produce  the  evil  they  predict,  and 
they  may  possibly  approximate  the  spirit  they 
pretend  to  warn  us  against ;  they  are  at  all 
times  unnecessary,  at  all  times  improper,  at  all 
times  mischievous,  and  ought  never  to  be  men« 
tioned  within  these  walls.  If  there  be  a  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  peculiarly  attached  to 
republican  government  and  the  present  admin- 
istration, I  should  select  the  western  States  as 
that  portion.  Since  the  recent  elections  there 
is  not  a  single  senator,  or  a  single  representative 
in  Congress  from  that  vast  country  unfriendly 
to  the  present  order  of  things ;  and  except  in  a 
part  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  (and  its  whole 
population  did  not  by  the  last  census  reach  nine 
thousand  souls,)  there  is  scarcely  the  appearance 
of  opposition.  To  represent  a  people  so  republi- 
can, so  enlightened,  and  so  firm  in  their  princi- 
ples, as  ready,  without  any  adequate  cause,  (for 
no  government  could  watch  over  their  interests 
with  more  paternal  solicitude  than  the  present, 
upon  the  present  question,)  to  violate  their 
plighted  faith  and  political  integrity,  to  detach 
themselves  from  the  government  they  love,  and 
to  throw  themselves  under  the  protection  of  na- 
tions whose  political  systems  are  entirely  repug- 
nant to  their  own,  requires  an  extent  of  credu- 
lity rarely  equalled,  certainly  never  surpassed. 
If  we  examine  the  .indications  of  public  senti- 
ment which  have  reached  us,  we  see  them 
breathing  quite  a  contrary  spirit.  The  legida- 
tures  of  Kentucky  and  the  Mississippi  Territory 
have  expressed  full  confidence  in  the  conduct  of 
the  government,  respecting  the  infraction  of  the 
treaty :  Virginia,  which  embraces  a  respectable 
portion  of  western  population,  has  done  tiie 
same.  The  legislature  of  Tennessee  has  not 
been  in  session ;  but  from  the  most  recent  and 
authentic  accounts,  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  that  State  and  the  Indiana  Territory 
are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  position  our  gov- 
ernment has  taken.  The  infant  State  of  Ohio 
has  presented  us  with  an  address  couched  in  the 
warmest  terms  of  afiectionate  attachment,  equal- 
ly honorable  to  her  and  to  us ;  and  her  recent 
elections  have  manifested  the  same  decided 
spirit ;  out  of  forty-five  members,  returned  to 
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her  first  legislature,  there  are  odIj  five  to  he 
found  in  the  opposition.  Pennsylvania  is  the 
only  remaining  State  which  possesses  any  west- 
ern territory ;  and  I  need  only  refer  you  to  her 
elections,  to  demonstrate  the  extraordinary  at- 
tachment to  the  government,  which  prevails  in 
that  great  and  respectahle  State.  In  the  next 
Congress  there  will  not  he  a  single  member  in 
opposition  from  Pennsylvania,  and  her  State 
elections  have  been  attended  with  noarlv  the 
same  distinguished  unanimity.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  honorable  principles,  and  under 
the  auspices  of  the  great  character  who  so  de- 
servedly holds  the  reins  of  her  government,  and 
80  extensively  possesses  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  we  have  nothing  to  apprehend, 
on  her  part,  from  the  evils  with  whicn  we  ]iave 
been  so  liberally  menaced.  Delaware,  who  has 
no  western  country,  who  carries  on  little  or  no 
trade  with  the  western  States,  and  who  has  no 
immediate  interest  in  the  present  question,  has 
indeed  lifted  up  her  voice  against  tne  measures 
of  the  general  administration,  and  has  demand- 
ed a  more  energetic  course.  I  shall  be  the  last 
man  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  any  of  the  State 
governments ;  I  mean  not  to  disparage  the  con- 
duct of  Delaware,  and  I  trust  I  do  not,  when  I 
say  that  New  York,  which  has  a  greater  inter- 
est in  the  Spanish  infraction  than  any  of  the  At- 
lantic States,  is  entitled  to  equal  attention :  and 
she  has,  through  her  legislature  and  executive, 
declared  her  warmest  approbation  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  general  government  on  this  in- 
teresting occasion. 

It  is  equally  in  vain  for  the  honorable  mover 
to  declare  that  the  seizure  of  New  Orleans  will 
facilitate  negotiation,  and  avert  war ;  that  we 
will  lose  our  character  if  we  do  not ;  that  delay 
will  give  Spain  time  to  prepare ;  that  our  Ex- 
ecutive has  taken  no  course  that  we  know  of, 
and  that  the  opposition  will  lend  us  their  aid  if 
we  follow  their  advice.  In  opposition  to  these 
suggestions,  we  say  that  the  seizure  of  New  Or- 
leans is  war  in  fact,  and  will  shut  out  negotia- 
tion ;  that  character  is  to  be  lost,  not  by  firm 
and  honorable  moderation,  but  by  rash  and  boy- 


ish precipitation ;  that  delay  is  an  evil  that  can- 
not be  avoided,  if  we  pursue  the  path  of  nego- 
tiation, which  is  the  course  our  government  has 
taken,  and  that  if  it  gives  our  adversary  time 
for  preparation,  it  will  also  furnish  us  with  the 
same  advantage ;  that  however  desirable  it  may 
be  to  produce  an  union  of  sentiment  and  action 
among  our  fellow-citizena,  we  are  certain  that 
it  will  not  result  ftom  the  adoption  of  the  present 
measure ;  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  wiU 
consider  it  rash  and  unjust;  and  that  in  gaining 
the  transient  and  doubtful  support  of  a  smaU 
minority,  we  will  alienate  the  affections,  and 
lose  the  confidence  of  our  best  friends,  who  will 
certainly  desert  us  when  we  desert  the  laudable 
principles  which  ought  alone  to  entitle  us  to 
their  esteem  and  attachment. 

If  negotiation  shall  prove  successful,  and  of 
this  I  have  no  doubt,  all  tlie  evils  resulting  from 
war-will  be  averted.  If^  on  the  contrary,  it 
shall  eventuate  unfortunately,  and  we  shaU  be 
compelled  to  faoe  idl  consequences,  and  risk,  aQ 
dangers  in  the  maintenance  of  our  national  hon- 
or and  national  rights,  great  and  abundant  ad- 
vantages will  still  result  from  the.pursuit  of  this 
course,  and  we  will  be  enabled  to  appeal  to  the 
sword  with  a  full  conviction  of  the  justice  .of 
our  conduct,  with  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  our 
country,  and  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the 
world.  In  the  mean  time,  we  can  form  some 
necessary  preparations,  and  we  can  ascertain  the 
feelings  and  bearings  of  foreign  governments. 
Every  day  of  procrastination  will  nnd  us  better 
prepared,  and  will  give  us  more  people,  more 
resources,  more  treasure,  more  force,  with  less 
debt  Our  national  character  will  stand  high 
for  moderation  and  justice ;  our  own  citizens 
and  foreign  nations  will  entertain  but  one  opin- 
ion on  the  subject ;  and  we  can  then  confidently 
appeal  to  that  great  and  good  Being  who  holds 
in  his  hands  the  destiny  of  nations,  to  smile  up- 
on our  cause ;  but,  if  in  tlie  inscrutable  decrees 
of  his  providence  it  b  ordained  that  we  must 
perish,  wo  will  at  least  fall  with  dignity,  and 
maintain  our  character,  when  we  lose  our  ex- 
istence. 
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her  first  leglalatare,  there  are  only  five  to  be 
found  in  the  opposition.  Pennsylvania  is  the 
only  remaining  State  which  possesses  any  west- 
ern territory ;  and  I  need  only  refer  yon  to  her 
elections,  to  demonstrate  the  extraordinary  at- 
tachment to  the  government,  which  prevaUs  in 
that  great  and  respectable  State.  In  the  next 
Congress  there  will  not  be  a  single  member  in 
opposition  from  Pennsylvania,  and  her  State 
elections  have  been  attended  with  nearlv  the 
same  distinguished  unanimity.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  honorable  principles,  and  under 
the  auspices  of  the  great  character  who  so  de- 
servedly holds  the  reins  of  her  government,  and 
80  extensively  possesses  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  we  have  nothing  to  apprehend, 
on  her  part,  from  the  evils  with  whicn  we  ]iave 
been  so  liberaUy  menaced.  Delaware,  who  has 
no  western  country,  who  carries  on  little  or  no 
trade  with  the  western  States,  and  who  has  no 
immediate  interest  in  the  present  question,  has 
indeed  lifted  up  her  voice  against  tne  measures 
of  the  general  administration,  and  has  demand- 
ed a  more  energetic  course.  I  shall  be  the  last 
man  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  any  of  the  State 
governments ;  I  mean  not  to  disparage  the  con- 
duct of  Delaware,  and  I  trust  I  do  not,  when  I 
say  that  New  York,  which  has  a  greater  inter- 
est in  the  Spanish  infraction  than  any  of  the  At- 
lantic States,  is  entitled  to  equal  attention :  and 
she  has,  through  her  legislature  and  executive, 
declared  her  warmest  approbation  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  general  government  on  this  in- 
teresting occasion. 

It  is  equally  in  vain  for  the  honorable  mover 
to  declare  that  the  seizure  of  New  Orleans  will 
facilitate  negotiation,  and  avert  war;  that  we 
will  lose  our  character  if  we  do  not;  that  delay 
will  give  Spain  time  to  prepare ;  that  our  Ex- 
ecutive has  token  no  course  that  we  know  of, 
and  that  the  opposition  will  lend  us  their  aid  if 
we  follow  their  advice.  In  opposition  to  these 
suggestions,  we  say  that  the  seizure  of  New  Or- 
leans is  war  in  fact,  and  will  shut  out  negotia- 
tion :  that  character  is  to  be  lost,  not  by  firm 
and  honorable  moderation,  but  by  rash  and  boy- 


ish precipitation ;  that  delay  is  an  evil  that  can- 
not be  avoided,  if  we  pursue  the  path  of  nego- 
tiation, which  is  the  course  our  government  has 
taken,  and  that  if  it  gives  our  adversary  time 
for  preparation,  it  will  also  furnish  us  with  the 
same  advantage ;  that  however  desirable  it  may 
be  to  produce  an  union  of  sentiment  and  action 
among  our  fellow-citizena,  we  are  certain  that 
it  will  not  result  from  the  adoption  of  the  present 
measure ;  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  wiU 
consider  it  rash  and  unjust;  and  thatinguning 
the  transient  and  doubtful  support  of  a  smaU 
minority,  we  will  alienate  the  affections,  and 
lose  the  confidence  of  our  best  friends,  who  will 
certainly  desert  us  when  we  desert  the  laudable 
principles  which  ought  alone  to  entitle  us  to 
their  esteem  and  attachment 

If  negotiation  shall  prove  successful,  and  of 
this  I  have  no  doubt,  aUtlie  evils  resulting  fVom 
war-will  be  averted.  If^  on  the  contrary,  it 
shall  eventuate  unfortunately,  and  we  shaU  be 
compelled  to  faoe  all  consequences,  and  risk,  aQ 
dangers  in  the  maintenance  of  our  national  hon- 
or and  national  rights,  great  and  abundant  ad- 
vantages will  still  result  from  the. pursuit  of  this 
course,  and  we  will  be  enabled  to  appeal  to  the 
sword  with  a  full  conviction  of  the  justice  .of 
our  conduct,  with  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  our 
country,  and  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the 
world.  In  the  mean  time,  we  can  form  some 
necessary  preparations,  and  we  can  ascertain  the 
feelings  and  bearings  of  foreign  governments. 
Every  day  of  procrastination  will  nnd  us  better 
prepared,  and  will  give  us  more  people,  more 
resources,  more  treasure,  more  force,  with  less 
debt  Our  national  character  will  stand  high 
for  moderation  and  justice ;  our  own  citizens 
and  foreign  nations  will  entertain  but  one  opin- 
ion on  the  subject ;  and  we  can  then  confidently 
appeal  to  that  great  and  good  Being  who  holds 
in  his  hands  the  destiny  of  nations,  to  smile  up- 
on our  cause ;  but,  if  in  the  inscrutable  decrees 
of  his  providence  it  b  ordained  that  we  must 
perish,  wo  will  at  least  fall  with  dignity,  and 
maintain  our  character,  when  we  lose  our  ex- 
istence. 
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